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‘Give us a / Fountain Pen Desk Set 
in which # the Pens will lie Flat!” 


The World demanded—Parker responded 


And better still—with Parker Duofold Pens 
25-year Points—Non-Breakable Barrels 


Ball-and-Socket Action 


an exclusive Parker idea 


enables you to lay pen flat on the 
base within the holder, or tilt it 
in any direction that is handiest. 
This cannot be done with any 
other Fountain Pen Desk Set. 


Any point, color or size 


—pick your Parker Duofold from 
the dealer’s pen case and he'll 
change it over to a Desk Penina 
twinkling. This can be done with 
the Parker Desk Set only. 


Parker Fountain Pen Desk Sets with ball- 
and-socket holders are unlike any sets you’ve 
ever seen. 

The pens not only stand upright, but also 
tilt, and lie flat. For the ball-and-socket holder 
moves from horizontal to vertical. Also in all 
directions. 

And thus no accidental blow can harm the 
pen or tip over the set, as happens if pens are 
held rigidly upright. 

The Ball-and-Socket Desk Set holder is a 
Parker creation. Its action is smooth; its tension 
is self-adjusting. And because the pens will lie 
flat, you can slip the Parker Set in a drawer at 
close of dayand lock it up. There is no other like 
it. And nonethat can match itsgrace and beauty. 

It lets you forever part company with old- 
style pens and spilly inkwells. In their place, 
this rich glass base with one or two Parker 


Duofold Fountain Pens filled with ink ever at 
hand in their ball-and-socket holders. 

Pens with Non-breakable “Permanite” Bar- 
rels and Points guaranteed for 25 years,not only 
for mechanical perfection, but for wear! Not 
so stiff as other guaranteed points, yet not so 
flexible that they'll ever lose shape. 

Any instant you withdraw these pens from 
the Parker holders, these super-smooth points 
are moist with ink and ready to write. For our 
safety seal—another Parker improvement — 
prevents the point from drying in the holder. 
And it also holds the pen firmly. 

Wherever other desk sets have failed, Parker 
has remedied the fault. Hence for months we’ve 
withheld production awaiting this faultless 
creation. Now we’re supplying dealers rapidly. 
See these improved designs at the nearest pen 
counter. Write us if no dealer is handy. 


Parker Duofold Pencils to match the Pens: Lady Duofold, $3; Over-size Jr., $3.50; ‘‘Big Brother’’ Over-size, $4 


THe PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN * OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA * DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 
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‘Duofold Desk Sets 


F-3-13—Double Oval Base, Car- 
rara plate glass. 2 Parker Duofold 
Jr. pens, 1 red and black, 1 plain 
black, complete, $31.00. 
F-7-17—Same base with 2 Parker 
Over-size Duofold pens, $35.00. 
Pencil, $3, $3.50 or $4 extra. 


Attractive Gift Box 
comes with all Parker Sets 


A-X-3—Polished compo- 
sition base with red and 
black Parker Duofold 
Jr. pen, complete, $10.00. 


A-X-7—Same base with 


E-3-13—Double Base, Carrara plate 
glass.2 Parker Duofold Jr. pens,1 red and 


B-X-3-13— Double Set, 


black, 1 plain black, complete, $27.50. D-3—Catrata plate glass base polished composition 
E-7-17—Same base with 2 Buiked Ovex with red and black Parker Duo- base—2 Parker Duofold 


Parker Over-size Duo- 
fold Pen, $12.00. 


Same base with Parker 
Lucky Curve pens, $7.50 
and $8.50. 


size Duofold Pens, $31.50. 


fold Jr. pen, complete, $17.50. 


D-7—Same base with Parker 
Over-size Duofold pen, $19.50. 


Jr. pens, 1 red and black, 
1 plain black, complete, 
$17.00. 
B-X-7-17—Same base 
with 2 Parker Over-size 
Duofold pens, $21.00. 
Mottled Green Pens in- 
stead of Red or Black 
may be had, if desired, in 
all sets at $10 and higher. 
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You will be punctual at school or business 
if you rely on 


Westclox 


America, $1.50 


Sleep-Meter, $2.00 
Pocket Ben, $1.50 


T’S harder to get up this time of year 

because it stays dark longer in the 
morning. That’s no excuse though. You 
must be on time. 

If ‘‘Westclox” appears on the face of an 
alarm clock, you know he’s honest and 
dependable. You can trust him. 

Have a Westclox in the bedroom to get 
you up on time. Another in the kitchen 


Big Ben, $3.25 


for prompt meals. A third in the nursery 
to keep baby’s schedule. And one in the 
garage or basement so you can putter 
around until the last minute. 

There’s a dependable Westclox for every 
use in home and ofhice. Nine clocks and 
two watches. Five of them have luminous 
dials for telling time inthe dark. Big Ben, 
$3.25 —other Westclox as low as $1.50. 


WESTERN CLOCK CoO., LASALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. 


In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


{ Prices on all Westclox are slightly higher in Canada} 
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TUDOR PLATE 5) ne is the ee a (¢ Bt Five Bae, 


How much? .. Really ?—Aslittleas 
that? .. Will yousend it, please? .. 


A/ 
NO 


ala price thal Ay ae vou fine sit must ', dic whie / 


Wien. shopping for silver, you come upon TUDOR PLATE 
... as lovely, as smart, and (almost!) as expensive-looking as Gloria 
Swanson’s newest gown ... you may start to wonder whether there’s 
a “one” before the “seventeen dollars”... THERE ISn’T!. . Ask to 


see this amazing new plate in three distinguished desigits. 


TREMENDOUSLY SMART fewer BS UR DUYe Near X Poe N Savas 


Nove that you can get a service for six covers in TUDOR PLATE... 
29 pieces, in a sapphire-blue chest .. . for 17.00. Knives are in the new French shape, 


with stainless steel blades .. . and TUDOR PLATE is guaranteed for 25 years of use. 
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E AMERICANS have been priding our- 

selves for so many years on the efficiency 

of our commercial and industrial meth- 

ods that we find it rather hard to accept 
changes in our funda- 
mental policies. Per- 
fecting the operations 
based on established 
policies is one thing, 
but setting up en- 
tirely new policies is 
another. We think 
nothing of scrapping 
machinery still good 
for years of service so 
long as the operation 
of the new machine 
ismerely amore rapid 
development of the 
old. But when a 
change is proposed 
requiring a wholly 
new approach—a new 
point of view—we are 
naturally inclined to 
resist. 


DECORATIONS Br 


Hand to Mouth 


HE evolution 

known as hand-to- 
mouth buying is in 
that category. Until 
a few years after the 
war we had been go- 
ing along on the idea 
that a big stock of 
merchandise indi- 
cated a prosperous 
business. This was a 
natural corollary of 
the tradition inher- 
ited from generations 
of agricultural for- 
bears that business is 
essentially seasonal. 
No one ever seriously 
questioned either of 
these propositions as 
applying to the whole 
economic structure of 
the nation until our 
stocks got too big and 
our production too 
seasonal. When that 
situation developed five or six years ago, we recognized it—after the fact—as inflation. 

It is becoming more and more evident now that deflation was accomplished primarily 
by the forces set in motion by hand-to-mouth buying. For at least two years we were 
so occupied with efforts to stop this buying trend that we failed to recognize its benefits. 
We saw it only as a buying habit. Although the great majority of our consumers had 
been buying hand to mouth for many generations, we became fearful that if the tendency 
backed up through all the channels of distribution and production it would disrupt 
business. Even while the curves of production and consumption were leveling out, we 
were told that hand-to-mouth buying was making employment uncertain, encouraging 
bargain hunting and endangering high wages and the American standard of living. 

The discovery that the principle underlying this form of purchase might be adapted 
to his own advantage by the seller opened our minds to a whole series of applications of 
the same idea. We call it hand-to-mouth buying. The phrase is unfortunate, implying 
as it does lack of thrift and foresight, and limiting the process to buying. Actually the 
forces at work cover the whole range of distribution and production. Producing for 


By Zugene G. Grace 


HERBERT 


consumption would be a better term. When the de- 
velopment is approached from that point of view, 
we begin to see that some of our most efficient en- 
terprises conducted on the old seasonal basis were 
operating on the fun- 
damental principles 
of the old-fashioned 
crossroad store. We 
discover new econo- 
mies, and we are able 
for the first time to 
recognize potential 
efficiencies which 
were not visible be- 
fore. 


PULLINGER 


Employment 


ROSPERITY al- 

ready has reached 
a basis of stabiliza- 
tion and an area of 
distribution in this 
country never 
dreamed of before by 
the most confirmed 
optimist, as a conse- 
quence of the actual 
use we have made of 
these discoveries. Al- 
though only a small 
percentage of our pro- 
ducers and distribu- 
tors have come 
around to the new 
point of view in all its 
applications, the 
progress made in the 
past few years is little 
short of colossal. It 
is true that the nation 
is pretty well com- 
mitted to the reduc- 
tion of stocks and 
that this process is 
going ahead with 
gratifying rapidity. 
But important and 
basic as this may be, 
it represents only one 
phase of the hand-to- 
mouth principle. The 
idea is being applied 
by workingmen and 
employers in the sale 
and purchase of labor in such a manner that we have already eliminated the seasonal 
unemployment in some of our largest industries and services. And when this development 
is linked with the effect of high wages it is to my mind the essential feature in the 
distribution of prosperity. 

Our records of employment in the Bethlehem Steel Company furnish an illustration 
for which I have specific figures, and they are typical of the industry. Before the war 
and in the first few years after the war our company, as well as all others in the steel 
business, operated on a seasonal basis. Steel men were willing at all times to admit 
that peaks and valleys of production and employment might be reduced in other 
industries, but not in steel. Our biggest customers—the railroads—bought most of 
their supplies on a quarterly basis. Some others ordered six months ahead. If we did 
not know what orders were going on the rolls months in advance of the actual operation, 
it was customary to become apprehensive and to say that prospects were uncertain. 

Under this form of doing business we considered not abnormal a year in which the 
fluctuation of employment ran from a peak of 80,000 men during capacity operation 
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down to 30,000. In some years we actually dropped to 
10,000 men, but they were the years of general depression. 
The figure of 30,000 during the dull season was about 
average. It was accepted as something not subject to 
change. Instead of considering the effect on general pros- 
perity of throwing 50,000 men out of work, we congratu- 
lated ourselves on being able to keep 30,000 in the mills. 

Two and a half years ago the new order of business be- 
gan to manifest itself. The consumers of steel were taking 
a lesson from the consumers of bread and milk, and buy- 
ing according to their needs. I am taking the year 1923 
not only because it is thesfirst year in which the effects of 
hand-to-mouth buying became nationally visible but also 
because economists generally regard it as the first normal 
year of good business after the war. Well, in that year our 
employment peak was 72,000 men, and there wasn’t any 
dull season in the ordinary acceptance of theterm. During 
the lowest period of operation we had 64,000 men at work. 

These figures overstate the case to some extent and re- 
quire a little explanation. Undoubtedly they reflect the 
hand-to-mouth trend, but not exclusively, for during that 
year we had at work a large force of men on new construc- 
tion. The records for the two succeeding years give a much 
better picture of how buying according to need has in- 
fluenced employment. In 1924 our peak was 67,500 men, 
and the minimum employment 47,000. That, in my opin- 
ion, is as near as we shall get for some years to the old 
seasonal fluctuation. In 1925 we reached a top of 66,500, 
falling off only to 59,000. The construction influence here 
is reversed, for by that time we were completing our 
new building program and were finding less need for work- 
ers in that line. The seasonal lay-off due to production 
figures, in other words, was negligible. We had only to 
drop 7000 men as compared with 50,000 under the old 
system. 


Passing of the Hire-and:Fire Policy 


HE local and national consequences of this more even 

distribution of employment are now so obvious that once 
they are called to our attention we begin to wonder why it 
took us so long to get around to it. We are inclined to 
marvel also at the remarkably high standard of prosperity 
attained by the country operating on the seasonal basis. 
It seems incredible that our communities could endure the 
annual disruption caused by throwing thousands of men 
out of work. We see now that they did endure it only be- 
cause industry as a whole achieved a more or less acci- 
dental balance. 
And we are also 
seeing that pros- 
perity cannot 
reach its maxi- 
mum of distribu- 
tion until we begin 
balancing within 
industries and 
within specific 
plants, and doing 
it consciously, in- 
stead of under 
compulsion. 

Here again the 
force of hand-to- 
mouth buying is 
making itself felt. 
It has already 
compelled an in- 
ternal balancing— 
a more equitable 
distribution of 
work—in steel, in 
railroads and in 
many other major 
industries. Inthe 
old days of sea- 
sonal buying we 
ran at full ca- 
pacity for months 
to get out the «5 oI eh aie , 
orders. Then we 
dropped off to 25 
or 30 per cent, or 
lower, until buy- 
ing was resumed. 
As I have pointed 
out, it was said 
that hand-to- 
mouth buying 
would make em- 
ployment uncer- 
tain. Actually it 
has stabilized 


employment. For now, with buying distributed almost 
equally over the whole year, we do not dare to reduce our 
forces below relatively high levels. We know that the 
country must have a definite quantity of products. When 
orders fall off, therefore, we distribute the work among 
the largest possible number of men, operating a large 
force on a five-day week instead of a small one for 
six days. 

This plan is not peculiar to steel. I am informed it is 
now a basic policy in many railroads and other large in- 
dustries. The Pennsylvania Railroad, for example, has 
been maintaining its forces at a rough average of 200,000 
men since early in 1925. Henry Ford has been distribut- 
ing work on this basis for some years. Instead of causing a 
disruption of manufacturing schedules, this even distri- 
bution of work stabilizes everything it touches, and it 
touches the life of every one of us. It is a stabilizing in- 
fluence even when it comes about as a result of the com- 
pulsion of hand-to-mouth, or distributed, buying. When 
it becomes a conscious policy its effects are extraordinary 
in two directions: Reductions of costs and increase of 
production. 

A comparison of the two philosophies—seasonal and 
hand-to-mouth—would almost lead to the conviction that 
we have reversed the terms. From the point of view of 
the new system we realize that production under the old 
was operated on a subconscious theory that every order 
was the last one we would ever get. There was a mad and 
expensive race to get it out. Then, having paid the costs 
of bringing together a vast human organization, we 
promptly scrapped it. 

It is an established fact that the cost of hiring and 
training new men runs into large sums. For maximum 
production periods under the old system it was probably 
higher in the steel and the railroad industries because of 
the extremely rapid rise of the employment curve. In our 
case, for example, we were compelled year after year to 
establish an expensive recruiting system. On two or three 
occasions we shipped large numbers of negroes from the 
South. Once we brought North several thousand Mexi- 
cans. When men are hired in regiments the employer has 
not only the cost of his recruiting system but also the ex- 
pense and the problem of housing. 

During 1925 and thus far in 1926 distributed employ- 
ment has made it possible for us to avoid recruiting at 
points distant from our plants. We get all the men we 
want now at the gates of our mills. It eliminated housing 
as a problem, although our company continued certain 
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activities here as a policy. It increased, or at least was a 
large factor in an increase of production. It reduced turn- 
over from 135 per cent in 1923 to 67 per cent in 1925. In 
1923 we maintained an average force of 62,350 employes. 
In 1925 our average force dropped to 60,098, but our pro- 
duction was 5,344,625 tons—slightly in excess of the out- 
put for 1923. Our pay roll fell off from $111,457,462 in 
1923 to $107,771,949 in 1925. 

Bear in mind that in common with the rest of the steel 
industry we eliminated the twelve-hour day during that 
period, and you will begin to get some idea of the increases 
in efficiency, for which distributed buying and employment 
must get a large share of the credit. A still better illustra- 
tion is furnished by analysis of the pay roll and employ- 
ment figures. In 1923, with the twelve-hour day still in 
operation, the average hourly wage paid our employes 
was 58.8 cents. In 1925 it had risen to 62.2 cents. 


Interest Eliminates Grievances 


LL these figures represent a fair average for the steel in- 
dustry as awhole. Some individual plants are more effi- 
cient than our average, and some are less efficient. I believe 
it is only reasonable, on the basis of these records, to expect a 
continuation of the economies indicated. The distribution 
of work has brought about a distribution of interest in the 
affairs of the business, and the development of a sense of 
responsibility on the part of the men, each of which repre- 
sents a definite trend in all industries. We are actually 
getting to the point where meetings of workers, under the 
machinery set up for the adjustment of grievances, are de- 
voted to a discussion of how to eliminate waste and increase 
production. More than 2000 of the men in our employ have 
served on committees to consult with the management. 
If we can continue the reduction of our turnover and re- 
tain the flexibility of our force, the time will come when the 
majority of the workers will have been in personal contact 
with the management at one time or another. All of them 
now make contacts through general conferences. It has 
been our experience, as well as that of other employers, 
that men who are trying to improve a business do not 
develop grievances. 

The best evidence of the vast benefits to be obtained 
from the new coéperation between management and men 
is té be found in the exceptions—the few cases where plans 
for employe representation have failed to work. The gen- 
eral observation has been that these failures register only 
where such plans are offered as stop-gaps to tide over 
emergencies. In 
other words, you 
cannot get the 
whole-hearted co- 
operation of your 
employes unless 
youreally want it. 
You cannot get it 
by offering to give 
them something. 
The American 
workman is just 
as well aware as 
his employer that 
something for 
nothing is an illu- 
sion. He may not 
be fluent in his 
statement of the 
proposition, but 
in his heart he 
has learned the 
great principle of 
justice, that a 
contract to be 
binding must be 
mutual. This is 
merely another 
way of saying that 
he cannot be 
bunked. If work- 
men do not think, 
their codperation 
is valueless. 

It may be sug- 
gested that I am 
overestimating 
the effect of hand- 
to-mouth buying 
and failing to take 
into consideration 
other factors— 
high wages, for 

(Continued.on 

Page 57) 
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the fact that she had disappeared did not 

become apparent till a little later on, f 
dates from a Friday evening in March. But so 
far as Professor Pane was concerned she disap- 
peared Friday atnoon. Helunched at home with 
her, and Jennie Lake, the maid, reported after- 
ward that Mrs. Pane was on that occasion even 
more unpleasant than usual in her attitude 


ke disappearance of Mrs. Pane, although 


toward her husband. é 


“He'd forgot something she wanted he should 
“But to hear her talk 
And a good 


do,” Jennie explained. 
you’d have thought he’d hit her. 
thing if he had.” 

But it was of course absurd to suppose that 
Professor Pane would strike his wife. He was 
the gentlest of men and the most diffident and 
self-effacing, so timid that if a stranger looked 
at him in the street he blushed. A mild and 
quiet man, desiring only to be inconspicuous, he 
derived his keenest delight from the books which 
were his province, found his most intoxicating 
pleasure in the feeling that he had awakened 
some responsive appreciation in one of his 
classes in English literature. He had for the 
written word a feeling amounting to reverence, 
but Mrs. Pane used to jeer at his somewhat 
stilted utterance, so that he had laboriously 
acquired and used toward her a manner of 
speech almost colloquial. The humble man was 
eager to go to any lengths to please her; and he 
shrank under her criticisms, preserving to- 
ward her as toward the world an attitude 
placatory and appealing. His extravagant 
sensitiveness made him as little able to 
defend himself as a child. Such men ap- 
peal with peculiar force to the feminine 
heart, and the gentlest women will fly to 
arms in their defense, but Mrs. Pane had 
become insensible to this appeal. 

Professor Pane came home about half 
after five on that Friday afternoon, and 
after his usual habit he bathed and made 
ready for dinner. Mrs. Pane did not appear, 
but her comings and goings were many and 
she seldom troubled to account to him for 
them. Not until the dinner hour arrived 
did he begin to wonder where she was, but 
exactly on the appointed minute Jennie 
came to the door of the library—he had 
found a book and absorbed himself in it— 
to tell him that Mrs. Pane was dining out. 

“In town,” she explained. “‘At Mrs. 
Horn’s. She went in early.” 

‘‘Ah, yes,” Professor Pane agreed. ‘‘I 
had forgotten.” 

He smiled benignly upon the servant, 
hiding his shame at this small lie. It wasa 
fiction which the professor sought to main- 
tain that he and Mrs. Pane were in perfect 
accord, and Jennie was accustomed to 
humor him in this. 

“She said she told you at lunch,” she 
agreed dryly. ‘‘But she thought you’d 
probably forget, so she left word with me 
too. Your dinner’s ready, sir.” 

So Professor Pane turned toward the 
dining room and ate his dinner alone. He 
dined upon a leg of lamb, riced potatoes and spinach. 
Professor Pane was fond of fish, and he had once ventured 
to suggest that they make it a rule to have fish on Friday. 

“Tt’s fish day, my dear,’ he had reminded Mrs. Pane. 

The suggestion was a mistake. Since then, with a ges- 
ture of defiance, Mrs. Pane had consistently served him a 
roast each Friday evening. The matter seems unimpor- 
tant, but may be worth recording; and particularly be- 
cause this was the last occasion upon which the carving 
knife was used before Mrs. Pane disappeared. 

The solitary meal was of course a lonely one, and Pro- 
fessor Pane was glad to see the end of it. Absurd as it may 
seem, he was fond of his wife, and missed her when she was 
away from home. As soon as he had finished eating, he 
rose and went back into the library; but his loneliness per- 
sisted, and after a few minutes he sought his hat and coat 
and put them on. He was accustomed to go every Friday 
evening for a game or two of chess with Professor Cammett, 
of the Department of Applied Psychology; and he saw, 


“‘We’ll Have to Run, 
Father. Good Night, 
Uncle Howard. Don’t 
Wait Up for Me. 
We May Dance Aft« 

G’night!’’ 


7 erwards, 


this evening, no harm in going a little earlier than his ordi- 
nary habit was. The houses were not far apart, and Pro- 
fessor Pane walked the intervening way. 

Professor Cammett was in the library setting out the 
chessboard and arranging the pieces when Professor Pane 
arrived. He was in a benign and pleasant mood. His 
dinner this evening had been particularly good and Marian 
even more lovely than usual. This daughter of his was, he 
told himself, a singularly attractive girl. In his capacity 
as a student of psychology, Professor Cammett appre- 
ciated the fact that for him to think so was merely one of 
the weaknesses of a father; nevertheless, he told himself 
with a stubborn little smile, it was true. Marian was a 
daughter of whom he had a right to be proud. 

His good humor was increased and confirmed when a lit- 
tle before Professor Pane arrived the telephone rang and he 
heard the voice of Walter Burris on the wire. Burris was a 
young man in whole-hearted agreement with the profes- 
sor’s estimate of Marian, and Professor Cammett knew 
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this, and approved Burris as definitely as he approved the 
sentiment itself. Burris, of good family, had already evi- 
denced considerable legal ability; and he had shown such 
an aptitude for politics that three or four years before he 
had been elected district attorney. 

Professor Cammett liked him, and his tone was cordial 
as he said, ‘‘Why, good evening, Walter.” 

Burris replied, ‘‘Good evening, sir’; and he asked di- 
rectly, ‘‘Is Marian there?”’ 

“Yes,”’ Professor Cammett told him; 
upstairs. Wait a minute and I'll call her.” 
Burris interposed. 

“You needn’t bother her. Is she going out?” 

*“No,no; I’m quite sure she’s not,’’ Professor 
Cammett replied. ‘‘She said nothing about it 
at dinner. She went upstairs only a few min- 
utes ago, but I think she can come down to the 
phone.” 

“T thought of dropping in,’’ Burris suggested. 

““Come by all means,’”’ Professor Cammett 
cordially agreed. ‘‘Professor Pane and I are 
going to have a game of chess, but you won’t 
bother us, and Marian will be glad to see you.” 

“All right, I’ll be over by and by,” Burris 
promised. 

When he had returned the instrument to its 
place, Professor Cammett went back to the 
chessboard, and almost at once the doorbell 
rang to announce the arrival of Professor Pane. 
Professor Cammett admitted him, greeting him 
in a hearty fashion that was characteristic of the 
man; and Professor Pane responded with mild 
pleasure. 

As they moved toward the library, Professor 
Cammett asked in a perfunctory tone, ‘“ Mrs. 
Pane is well?” 

Professor Pane nodded. 

“Oh, quite, thanks,” he replied. He added, 
however, “‘She dined in town tonight. I was 
alone. That’s why I’m here so early.”’ 

There was a suggestion of apology in his tone 
and something wistful, but this was often the 
case when he spoke of Mrs. Pane. 

The other made no comment. Beyond a for- 
mal inquiry and an equally formal reply, the 
two never discussed Jessica Pane. The fact, well enough 
known to his friends, was that Professor Pane had married 
a woman not at all suited to the life into which he had 
brought her. She had some means of her own, while he had 
only his salary; she was ten years younger than himself, 
while he was old beyond his years; and while her husband 
was a slight man, one of those soft, pink men who seem 
to retain the fresh innocence of childhood, she was defi- 
nitely buxom. It had been noted that since their marriage 
Professor Pane had grown thinner while his wife’s bulk 
waxed in equal measure. 

She was a woman who seemed always abounding in a 
vigorous and pulsing flow of the currents of life; yet it was 
notorious that she was something of a shrew, accustomed 
to use toward her husband a bitter and jeering tone, to 
laugh at him in a way that cut and to deride him in a 
fashion that bruised. 

It is only necessary further to remark that her social ac- 
tivities did not always include him. She had been the 
daughter of a wealthy family in the city and still kept her 
place in the life to which she had been born. Thus it was 
not at all unusual for Professor Pane to dine at home alone. 

Tonight the two old friends went at once to the chess 
table. As they sat down facing each other across the board, 
the contrast between them was accented. Professor Pane 
was, as has been said, a gentle little man, perhaps fifteen 
years the other’s junior; but Professor Cammett, though 
past sixty, carried himself with a stiff erectness. He had a 
brisk little brush of beard on his lean chin, and the very 
contours of his skull beneath the taut skin were vigorous 
and combative. What hair remained to him was white, 
but it was also coarse and wiry; and the combination of 
harsh white hair, a jutting beard like an outthrust fist, and 
a pugnacious chin gave him an aspect at once formidable 
and forbidding. He could on occasion command an accent 
and a vocabulary in accord with this mien, but he was 
habitually as mild of manner as Professor Pane himself, 
and by his classes well enough beloved. 

The two men had scarce settled themselves at the chess- 
board when Marian came downstairs and appeared in the 
doorway. She was a tall young woman, with an intelligent 
and comely countenance in which there were perhaps more 


‘yes, she’s 
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When Professor Pane Reached Home, the Light Cast Upon the White:Painted Weatherboarding a Maze of Shadows Thrown by the Interlacing Branches of the Leafless Trees 


evidences of seriousness than of humor. Her father now 
was surprised to see that she had changed her dress since 
dinner, that her evening wrap hung across her arm. 

As she appeared in the door, she asked quickly, ‘‘ Who 
telephoned?’’ Then, seeing Professor Pane already here, 
she advanced toward him with a smile, kissed him lightly on 
the top of the head and said in an affectionate tone, ‘“‘ Hello, 
Uncle Howard. You're early.” 

Professor Pane beamed faintly, like a dying coal when a 
breath of air touches it; and Professor Cammett asked 
sharply, ‘‘ You’re going out?”’ 

“Yes,”’ she told him with a nod. 
on the telephone.” 

“Tt was Walter,” he told her. ‘‘ He asked if you were go- 
ing to be in and I said you were, so he’s coming over.” 

“Oh, I’m going to the theater with Von,’’ she explained 
indifferently. ‘‘He’s coming in a few minutes.” 

“T told Walter you’d be here,”’ her father urged in a tone 
edged with irritation; but she smiled at him and touched 
his cheek with her hand. 

“You should have consulted me,” she reminded him. 
“Now you'll have to do your own explaining.”’ She rested 
on the arm of Professor Pane’s chair, appealed to him. 

“Father’s amusing, isn’t he? And so transparent. 
Wouldn’t you think a psychology professor would know 
more about handling his only daughter? Walter’s a nice 
man and I like him, but I don’t like having him thrust 
down my throat.” 

Professor Cammett exploded. 

“So you run around with this destructionist, this social- 
ist, this newspaper reporter !”’ 

“Von Utrecht?’”’ Professor Pane asked. And when 
Marian nodded, he said in a conciliatory tone, ‘“‘I remember 
him. He showed some ability as a writer, even in my 
classes. I thought he made a mistake to go into jour- 
nalism.” 

- Marian laughed, lifting her hands in a defensive gesture. 

‘‘Don’t say journalism to Von,”’ she protested. “‘He’sa 
reporter. He’d think you had insulted him.” 

““You see too much of him, Marian,’ her father told her. 

She shook her head at him. 

““You’d like Von if you gave him a chance, father,’’ she 
urged. The doorbell interrupted her, and she cried softly, 
“There he is now,” and ran toward the door with a flutter- 
ing swiftness which Von Utrecht, if he could have seen, 
must have found flattering. They heard her greet him, 
“Hello, Von! Come in! I’ll be ready in a minute”’; and 
a moment later, the reporter came in to say good evening. 

He was a fair young fellow with a curiously long face, 
and a chin in which the bones, formed for strength rather 
than for beauty, were conspicuous. His eyes were of a 
pale and unprepossessing blue, cold as ice; and when he 
smiled at the two older men his smile had no warmth in it. 

Professor Cammett answered his greeting curtly. 

“T’ve been urging Marian to cancel her engagement with 
you,” he said in a harsh voice. ‘‘ Walter Burris is coming 
to see her, and I want her to stay at home.” 

“What did she say to that?’”’ Von Utrecht asked cau- 
tiously. 

“She refused.” 

The young man smiled. 

“You must expect me to be pleased at that, sir,’’ he sug- 
gested. Then Marian came to his side. 

“We'll have to run, father. Good night, Uncle Howard. 
Futher, give my regards to Walter, won’t you?”’ Her tone 


“Unless that was Von 


’ 


acquired a faint edge. ‘‘T ell him next time he’d better call 
me instead of you; tell him I make my own dates. Don’t 
wait up for me. We may dance afterwards. G’night!”’ 

And she was gone before Professor Cammett could reply; 
gone, leaving him a little breathless, choking with the things 
he wished to say. He was still fuming when, a little later, 
Walter Burris rang the bell at the front door; and Profes- 
sor Cammett went reluctantly to admit him and to explain, 
the situation. 

““Why, that’s quite all right,’ Burris said pleasantly. 
“T should have phoned her a day or two ahead, but I didn’t 
expect to be free this evening. Good evening, Professor 
Pane.” 

“Good evening, Burris.”’ 

“T tried to get her to stay at home,”’ Professor Cammett 
told the young man. ‘‘But she’s headstrong—I couldn’t 
move her.” 

“Good Lord,” Burris urged with a laugh, “don’t you 
take my side against her. You’ll queer my chances if you 
do that, sure.”’ 

“She’s at the theater,” Professor Cammett explained 
with a grimace of disgust. ‘‘Gone with young Von Utrecht. 
You know him?” 

“He comes into the office frequently,” Burris agreed. 
“An able young man, and a good reporter.’”’ He added 
quickly, ‘‘Well, I won’t break up your game. I'll run 
along.”’ 

“Stay,’ Professor Cammett urged. “We’ll make it a 
round robin; or Howard and I will play in consultation 
against you. Or sit and talk with us.” 

“As a matter of fact,” Burris said apologetically, “‘I 
ought to go on. After I’d phoned you, a man called me on 
some political business. You know, I’m thinking of coming 
out for Congress. I ought to see him. I'll try to get in 
touch with him now, since Marian isn’t here.” 

They were able to keep him a few minutes longer, and 
Professor Cammett invited him to come to dinner on the 
following Sunday. He accepted readily enough; but a lit- 
tle later he departed, leaving the two friends together. 
Neither of them was in the mood to continue their game; 
their own concerns absorbed them; but Professor Pane 
was unwilling to go home to an empty house, so he made 
no move to say good night till the other’s increasing drowsi- 
ness compelled him to do so. 

It was about eleven o’clock when at last he took himself 
away. The tall clock in the hall struck the hour as the two 
men came out of the library. Thus it must have been about 


five minutes past eleven when Professor Pane left to walk | 


to his home. 
The night was damp and cold, in the dark of the moon. 


II 


RS. PANE had, as has been said, some fortune of her 
own; and after she and Professor Pane were married 
she bought the house in which they now lived, a house 
about which there clustered an atmosphere of sober dignity 
and respectability. It was one of those structures clap- 
boarded at the front but with brick ends, chimneys rising 
at the gables; and it stood a little way back from the 
street, a garden between it and the sidewalk. The garage 
built to house Mrs. Pane’s car was in the rear, out of sight 
from the street, and was reached by a driveway of crushed 
stone. 
There were two large elms in the front yard and others 
between the sidewalk and the street, and the nearest street 


lamp was at some distance, so that when the trees were in 
leaf the front of the house was shadowed. 

But this night when Professor Pane reached home the 
light cast upon the white-painted weatherboarding a maze 
of shadows thrown by the interlacing branches of the 
leafless trees, and as these branches stirred faintly in the 
imperceptible airs of the evening the shadows moved in a 
ghostly fashion to and fro across the painted front of the 
house, white as a baked bone. As the professor turned in 
from the street he saw that save for a light in the front 
hall the house was dark. Even when Mrs. Pane came home 
before he did, she was not likely to go at once to bed, but 
was more apt to busy herself for a while with those in- 
numerable small affairs which a woman finds it necessary 
to attend to by way of preparation for the night. So since 
there was no light in his bedroom, Professor Pane under- 
stood that Mrs. Pane had not yet returned. 

He was not surprised at this. She was, on the occasions 
when she dined in town, often late. So he let himself in 
and went immediately upstairs to their room and me- 
thodically prepared for bed. 

He was accustomed to read for a while before going to 
sleep, and he tried to do so tonight, but he was not able to 
concentrate his attention upon the book. He had never 
been able to find any reason why Mrs. Pane should not, if 
she chose, continue the associations she had made before 
their marriage. Nevertheless, he always regretted that 
there was so large a portion of her life which he did not 
share, and he felt this hurt tonight even more keenly than 
usual. But it was, after all, an old sore, and the pain was no 
longer acute; and after a time he dropped to sleep, the 
book on the coverlet across his knees, the light still bare 
at his back. 

At about two o’clock in the morning he awoke perspiting, 
conscious that the room was uncomfortably warm. This 
was not surprising, since when he got into bed he had left 
the windows closed, remembering that Mrs. Pane preferred 
to undress in a warm room. But when he looked at’ his 
watch and saw the time, he decided unhappily that she 
would not come home tonight at all. 

Iven this was not unprecedented. She had on othies oc- 
casions sometimes stayed with friends in the city. So he 
got up and opened the windows and stood for a moment in 
the cooling draft before returning to bed and ona off 
the light. 

But he was not now so sleepy as he had been. He was a 
man not only sensitive but in a humble fashion proud;. and 
when Mrs. Pane did such a thing as this, calculated to 
make him ridiculous in the eyes.of their friends, he suf- 
fered accordingly. He tried to pretend to the world that 
all was serene between them; but he could not blind him- 
self to the fact that whatever her feeling for him had origi- 
nally been, it was now turned to a bitter and venomous 
hatred amounting to loathing. There were moments when 
in her eyes as she looked at him he perceived that emotion 
which is aroused in most men by the sight of a snake glid- 
ing through the grass, perceived that he was to this woman 
with whom his life was linked an object thoroughly con- 
temptible and abhorrent.. The realization always left him 
with a feeling of helplessness. He was himself, he could 
not be otherwise; and though he made a continuous and 
steady effort to please her, consulting her wishes in small 
matters, devising many little attentions whose very clumsi- 
ness might have endeared him to a woman of sensibility, 
he only succeeded in seeming to her absurd and laughable. 
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Tonight, lying awake in the darkness, uncomfortably 
warm still in spite of the fact that the windows were open, 
Professor Pane thought of these things in an increasing 
distress; and he tried to find some solution to the situation, 
tried to discover some way by which he could please his 
wife and persuade her to forget how much she despised 
him. This was no new experience for Professor Pane, this 
helpless, futile groping for an answer to the enigma of his 
life; but he had never been able to arrive at any con- 
clusion, and he arrived at no conclusion now. After a time 
he drifted into a slumber marred by the continuing op- 
pression of the heat, which kept him in a light perspiration 
and made his dreams uneasy and his sleep fitful. 

Toward morning, however, the room became cooler and 
he slept more soundly; and he awoke at seven o’clock with 
a feeling of refreshment. But a moment later, when he 
glanced toward Mrs. Pane’s bed beside his own, his un- 
happiness returned. He felt as yet no concern on her ac- 
count, felt only a hurt regret that she had not thought it 
worth while to forewarn him of her intention to be away. 
He half expected that she would herself appear in time to 
join him at the breakfast table or that a message would have 
come to tell her plans, but in both these expectations he 
was disappointed and he sat down to breakfast alone. 

He was served by Jennie Lake, the maidservant, a 
middle-aged woman somewhat older than Mrs. Pane. As 
is apt to be the case, Jennie had become extremely fond 
of the professor and in the same degree critical of her mis- 
tress. Professor Pane inspired in her an affection almost 
maternal. 

This morning when Professor Pane came down alone, 
she supposed that Mrs. Pane was sleeping late; and it was 
only when he presently questioned her that she discov- 
ered what the situation was. 

“‘Jennie,’’ he asked, while she poured his coffee, “did 
Mrs. Pane telephone after I left last night?” 

Jennie, her gorge rising, shook her head. 

“She gave me the evening out, sir,’’ she explained 
gently. ‘‘So I left as soon as I had the dishes done after 
your dinner. She might have telephoned after that, sir.” 


“She dined with Mr. and Mrs. Horn,” the professor 
commented. ‘I suppose she stayed in town with them.” 
He looked at her as though appealing for reassurance. 

“Yes, probably she did,’’ Jennie said ungrudgingly. She 
was tactful enough not to let him perceive her anger toward 
Mrs. Pane. ‘‘ Probably she’ll be home this morning.” 

Professor Pane accepted this suggestion and took com- 
fort from it. He would have liked to wait, to be able to 
greet Mrs. Pane when she came in; but an early class Te- 
quired his attention, so that he was forced to leave the 
house almost at once. But when he came back toward 
noon, it was to find that she had not yet appeared, and his 
uneasiness was for a moment tinged with panic. 

His impulse was to telephone Mrs. Horn, to make some 
inquiry; but he dared not do this. Once or twice before, 
when Mrs. Pane had stayed away without explanation, he 
had ventured to make inquiries in an effort to locate her, 
and on each occasion the result had been to bring down 
upon himself a storm of sarcastic reproaches. She was, she 
had assured him, amply able to take care of herself; and 
she owed him, she said, no accounting for her movements. 

“T’m an adult,’’ she had said once. “If you don’t 
believe it I’ll get a copy of my birth certificate. I’m 
thirty-six years old, past the age where I have to say ‘May 
I’ or ‘May I not’ to any man. You simply make me 
ridiculous. I will not be made any more ridiculous than I 
made myself by marrying you.” 

So, remembering these unpleasant experiences in the 
past, Professor Pane today curbed his impulse. But during 
the long afternoon at home his anxiety increased. He had 
seen Mrs. Pane leave the house the day before, and when 
she drove away in the car he was quite sure she had taken 
with her no luggage of any kind. Certainly she had not 
intended any prolonged absence. She must be wearing 
still the dinner gown she had worn last night, and she was 
a woman not likely to be contented to appear in the light 
of day in garb appropriate only for the evening. 

So ‘he passed the afternoon in an increasing tremor of 
fear. He was very fond of Mrs. Pane, almost pitifully so. 
She had, his friends were apt to say to one another, treated 


him like a dog; but a dog will sometimes lick the hand that 
strikes it, and the professor had something of the dog’s 
capacity for devotion. When Mrs. Pane did not appear in 
time for dinner, however, his alarm overbore his fears, and 
he was driven to go to the telephone and call Mrs. Horn. 

“Hasn’t come home?”’ Mrs. Horn exclaimed in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Why, she left here last night about half-past ten. 
Haven’t you heard from her?”’ 

“No,” Professor Pane confessed. ‘‘No, I supposed she 
was staying with you or with some other friends.” 

‘She drove away alone in her car,’’ Mrs. Horn told him. 
“‘T offered to send someone home with her. But you know 
Jessica. She just laughed and said she didn’t need an es- 
cort. What in the world can have happened?”’ 

There was a suggestion of amusement in her tones, and 
Professor Pane felt suddenly ashamed of his fears and 
regretted that he had telephoned her at all. She was, he 
knew, a woman with an edged tongue, and he could 
imagine the tinkle of laughter in her voice as she described 
his solicitude to her friends. 

He said carefully, ‘‘Oh, I’m sure there’s no occasion for 
alarm. Sorry if I’ve worried you.”’ 

She held him still with questions, and when he was at 
last free of her he sighed with relief.. He should have 
known better; he told himself. But as the evening dragged 
along with no word from Mrs. Pane, and he faced the 
prospect of a sleepless night, he found it impossible to sup- 
port the situation alone, and so turned at last to his oldest 
friend, called Professor Cammett on the telephone. 

It was Marian who answered his call, and when he asked 
for her father she said laughingly, ‘“‘Why, I’m afraid he’s 
gone to bed, Uncle Howard. Von and I just came in. 
He’s not downstairs. Shall I call him down?” 

“No, no,” he protested; “‘don’t wake him. It’s of no 
importance.” 

She was a young woman of sensibility, and she knew 
Professor Pane well enough to be sure, in spite of his dis- 
claimer, that only a matter of moment would prompt him 
to call at this hour. 

(Continued on Page 102) 


He Could Not Blind Himself to the Fact That Whatever Her Feeling for Him Had Originally Been, it Was Now Turned to a Bitter and Venomous Hatred 


HERE is a 

theory in 

California— 
where there are 
more theories to 
the square inch 
than exist to the 
square mile in any 
othersection of the 
world—that some 
sort of ray is ex- 
uded by certain 
unknown minerals 
that underlie the 
state. 

This ray, ac- 
cording to the 
theory, causes Cal- 
ifornians to de- 
velop theories that 
would never be 
developed any- 
whereelse. Iteven 
causes them, the- 
oretically speak- 
ing, to break out 
into activities that 
seem normal in 
California butthat 
might arouse con- 
siderablecomment 
if practiced in 
more prosaic and 
stupid states, 
where the inhab- 
itants are pro- 
tected from most 
ray effects by 
heavy underwear, 
an inherited tend- 
ency to regard all 
originality as a 
form of sin, and 
six months of cold 
weather that 
toughens the cuti- 
cle and numbs the 
brain. 
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There is no formal scientific name for this ray; but goings-on at all periods. What influence, they inquire, 
Californians who believe in its existence call it informally caused untoldthousands of saber-toothed tigers, mastodons, large luncheons and listening to speeches on nothing in par- 


the Zow ray, because it strikes its victims quickly,inaman- imperial elephants, extinct lions, extinct camels, ancient ticular? 


ner that is usually described by the more advanced mem- oxen, giant ground sloths and other strange animals of the 
bers of the younger generation with the one word “‘Zow!” Pleistocene period to congregate in the vicinity of what is Los Angeles? Why do Angelenos grind their teeth when 
or “Zowie!” ‘“Ithithim,zowie! Justlike that,” they say, now Wilshire Boulevard in Los Angeles, whence theirbones speaking of San Francisco? Why are there so many beau- 
with their fine, eager powers of description. Hence the Zow are abstracted in carload lots by bright-eyed scientists? tiful young women on the Pacific Coast? Why is a New 


ray, with which are affiliated many interesting matters. Why not the Zow ray? 


Nor, say the Californians, is there 
anything peculiar in their faith in Zow 
rays. There are rays, they point out, 
hidden almost everywhere. Old Wil- 
helm Réntgen, they remind one, was 
fooling with a vacuum tube and about 
twenty cents’ worth of electricity one 
day, and by the merest chance a paper 
screen covered with barium platinocy- 
anide happened to be lying beside him. 


A Scientific Explanation 


ORTUNATELY there was no one 

in authority in the vicinity to speak 
sharply to Réntgen for leaving a 
barium-platinocyanide screen around 
where people could sit on it or fall 
over it or rub their sleeves against it. 
Consequently Réntgen accidentally 
discovered that after his twenty cents’ 
worth of electricity had messed around 
in the vacuum tube the barium- 
platinocyanide screen became violently 
excited. Thus he discovered the X ray, 
which had patiently been waiting to be 
discovered for thousands of years. 

So, argue the Californians, the Zow 
ray has been gushing upward from the 
hidden depths of California for cen- 
turies, causing peculiar and unusual 
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Similarly, they 
ask, what influ- 
ence causes 150,- 
000 former resi- 
dents of Iowa to 
gather together in 
Los Angeles to at- 
tend an Iowa pic- 
nic? Again, why 
not the Zow ray? 


The Panacea 


OR what rea- 

son, they wish 
to be told, can a 
man play poker for 
three days and 
nightsinSan Fran- 
cisco without suf- 
fering fatigue? 
Why is it that 
Harry Chandler’s 
raspberry vine 
grew eighty-four 
feetin1925? Why 
do suburban An- 
gelenos place meg- 
aphonelike incin- 
erators in their 
front yards? Why 
is the climate of 
any given spot in 
California consid- 
ered superior by 
residents to the 
climate of all other 
California spots? 
Why domany Cal- 
ifornianewspapers 
neglect to mention 
epidemics in Cali- 
fornia, but burst 
out with hysterical 
headlines when a 
high wind over- 
turns a garage in 
Florida? 


Why are Californians of all ages addicted to attending 


Why do San Franciscans grow bitter at any mention of 


England conscience shot to pieces so quickly in California? 


Why can anyone hire a hall in Cali- 
fornia, propound any given belief— 
such as that perfect peace of mind can 
be attained only by living on dried fish 
and seaweed pudding—and immedi- 
ately obtain scores, if not thousands, 
of passionate adherents? Why aren’t 
all these and many other matters, 
reiterate the Californians, due to the 
Zow ray? 

Some of the more theoretical Cali- 
fornians are even contemplating hiring 
a hall and starting a movement to in- 
duce Dr. Robert Millikan, distinguished 
head of the California Institute of 
Technology and winner of the Nobel 
prize for the discovery of the electron, 
to devote some of his energies to dis- 
covering the source of the Zow ray. 
Eventually, they believe, all the liter- 
ature, art and culture of America will 
be concentrated in California; and 
when that time arrives California can 
export the Zow ray in great quantities 
and save the remainder of the nation’s 
inhabitants from reverting to barba- 
rism. 

Zow ray or no Zow ray, something 
enters into the bodies and brains of 
persons who migrate to California from 
other sections of the United States. 
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It may not be a Zow ray, but it is 
something that makes them behave 
in an unaccustomed manner. 

Take, for example, a hard-boiled 
Vermonter or New Yorker or Kansan 
who has dwelt for forty or fifty years 
in a sizable town—the town of Esoph- 
agus, say—and wrenched a fairly com- 
fortable living from it. 

He has never grown hysterical over 
the beauties or climatic superiority of 
Esophagus. When he meets strangers 
in the course of his travels it never 
occurs to him to force them to listen to 
the advantages of living in Esophagus. 

He is willing that acquaintances, 
and even close friends and relatives, 
should live in other cities. When peo- 
ple say to him, as people occasionally 
will, ‘Where do you live?” he con- 
tents himself with replying simply, 
“Esophagus.”’ Herarely elaborates on 
this reply unless someone says—as 
someone does, occasionally—‘‘And 
where is that?’’ In that case he ex- 
plains that it is forty-seven miles east 
of Minkville and midway between Pie 
City and Panankus. ‘ 

Transplant this gentleman to Cali- 
fornia, however, and an instant change 
takes place in his cosmos. He settles, 
let us say, in the flourishing town of 
Santa Blaha; and Santa Blaha imme- 
diately becomes his pet and the pride of 
his life. He views its shortcomings with an indulgent eye. 
He is eager to protect it from contact with the rough, rude 
world. He invents opportunities to tell people about its 
unsurpassed beauties and its unrivaled climate; and he 
regards those persons who do not immediately express a 
wish to reside there as either dizzards or zanies, or both. 


Where Californians Come From 


S FOR dear old Esophagus, it becomes, in his mind, a 
sort of training school or university of hard knocks in 
which he prepared for his rich, full California life. He cul- 


tivates the same sentimental memories of it that a college: 


graduate cherishes for his dear old alma mater. He seldom 
has a passionate 
desire to go back 
there to live; but 
he wants to attend 
all the reunions 
and hear how all 
his Esophagus 
classmates are get- 
ting along in the 
great world. 
Probably it 
won’t be long be- 
fore Californians 
will adopt the cus- 
tom of specifying, 
whenever theysign 
their names, the 
year in which their 
graduation from 
pre-California 
days took place 
and the place from 
which they gradu- 
ated. They may 
even wear simi- 
larly inscribed felt 
pennants on the 
backs of their 
coats. 
Newspapers, in 
chronicling a Cali- 
fornian’s activi- 
ties, may soon be 
obliged by the 
force of public 
opinion to adopt 
the same custom. 
“The luncheon 
of the United Lo- 
quat Raisers of 
California,” they 
may have to say, 
“was addressed by 
Adolphus Erp, 
Lima, Ohio, ’08; 
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Entirely Out of Business 


Herman D. Clamor, West Chilmark, Massachusetts, ’21; 
and Junius Raddle, Cohoes, New York, ’99. Abelard 
Slipper, Hookset, New Hampshire, ’17, acted as toastmas- 
ter.”” Thus their readers will be apprised of the highly 
important information that Mr. Erp abandoned Lima for 
California in 1908, that Mr. Clamor graduated from West 
Chilmark in 1921, that Mr. Raddle migrated from Cohoes to 
the Golden West in 1899, and that Mr. Slipper slipped from 
Hookset to the mellowing breezes of the Pacific in 1917. 
The Zow ray, or whatever it is that works so potently on 
the inner consciousness of Californians, appears to operate 
somewhat differently in the northern part of the state than 
it does in the southern part. In San Francisco, for exam- 
ple—a generous and light-hearted and colorful city which 


exudes a pleasing and soothing person- 
ality, as do a few other favored cities 
in various parts of the world—the 
visitor is not conscious, as he is farther 
to the south, that the entire population 
has recently graduated from other sec- 
tions of the United States. 

This is possibly due to the fact that 
San Franciscans, whose forbears ar- 
rived in California in the roaring days 
of ’49, have a slight social or conversa- 
tional bulge, in a manner of speaking, 
over persons whose parents were more 
dilatory. A similar state of affairs was 
once noticeable in Boston, where the 
advantages that accompanied May- 
flower ancestry probably caused many 
Bostonians to soft-pedal the news that 
the ancestors had arrived in 1886 or 
1892. 


A Befuddling Suffix 


HE passage of a few more years, 

however, may effect a change in 
San Francisco’sattitude. “‘Someday,” 
declares a recent editorial in a San 
Francisco paper, “San Francisco will 
be a city of five million people, built up 
solidly on both sides and both ends of 
the bay, its various parts knitted 
closely by tubes, bridges, wide high- 
ways and buzzing airplanes. Some 
day, as sure as you are reading this, 
five million people will be enjoying what we are enjoying 
now, and will be as happy as the people of San Francisco 
are now.” 

By the time that San Francisco has acquired a popula- 
tion of five million people it is more than likely that the 
descendants of forty-niners will be lost in the shuffle, and 
that the bulk of her citizens will be eagerly advertising the 
location of their pre-California existence. 

By that time, also, San Francisco may be thoroughly 
impregnated with another peculiar manifestation of the 
California spirit or spiriteria which, in the southern portion 
of the state, leads new and old arrivals alike to add the 
syllables “‘eria’’ to the name of a commodity to indicate an 
emporium where that commodity may be obtained. 

This custom oc- 
casionally baffles 
the barbarian from 
east of the Sierra 
Nevada Moun- 
tains; but as soon 
as he has become 
a resident of Cali- 
fornia and has 
been exposed to 
the Zow ray, he in- 
stinctively knows 
that a traineria is 
a place where one 
gets on and off a 
train, that a rab- 
biteria dispenses 
rabbits, that a gal- 
eria is a place 
where one goes to 
see gals, that a 
pieria supplies the 
populace with 
pies, and so on. 

This may be all 
very well for Cali- 
fornians; but 
when California 
becomes supreme 
in literature, art, 
and civilization in 
general, as most 
victims of the Zow 
ray predict that 
she will eventually 
become, our Brit- 
ish cousins are apt 
to be jolly well 
befuddled by Cal- 
ifornia fiction. 

Already the 
English editions of 
American books 


(Continued on 
Page 111) 
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HE man stumbled as young Kennedy 

‘propelled him up the steps of the 

shack’s veranda, and slumped into a 
canvas chair without remark. In that second 
the storm broke noisily, and I 
saw him shiver in the sweep of 
chill that came with the rain. 
Gareth Sandgren lounged in 
the doorway, staring strangely, 
while Kennedy said, panting: 

“We hadtorunforit. Hope 
we’re not annoying you two 
hermits, and we could do with 
a drink apiece, if you don’t 
mind. This is Mr. Stevens. 
He’s staying awhile at our 
shop, and we’ve been out for a 
stroll.” 

“Stroll, hell,’ said the man. eo 
“Tt was a ten-mile hike with a ; 
sprint for a finish. I’m all in, 
doctor.’”’ He said to Garry, “‘It 
isn’t human to feel so weak,” 
and turned to me, asking, ‘‘ How 
far is it?” 

“Nearly two miles from the 
sanitarium, if you came by the 
road,” I told him. He was thin, 
but older than he looked. I thought 
forty, or perhaps more. 

““Only two miles,” he said peev- 
ishly. ‘‘And I didn’t believe them 
when they said I was so soft.”’ 

“Overwork,’’ muttered Kennedy. 

“Piffle,’ said the man, and lay 
relaxed until Garry handed him a 
long glass. He drank gratefully, 
keeping his eyes closed. 

The shameful flivver stood with a 
jack where one wheel should have 
been, and there was no telephone. 
Kennedy demanded a car from the 
sanitarium, saying someone would 
have to go there for it wheh the storm 
eased. From the kitchen Joe Mes- 
sick called a promise of rain for all 
night, and the man in the canvas 
chair said, ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
staying here? All I need is a blanket 
and another drink.’’ Kennedy de- 
cided they would dine with us. 
Later, if the weather was not too 


bad, he would paddle a canoe down ee 


the lake and come back with the car. 

The patient revived at dinner, talking of pic- 
tures to Garry Sandgren, who paints them, and 
eating zestfully of Joe Messick’s cookery. Ken- 
nedy watched him with approval, and went off 
in Joe’s yellow oilskins, after banning further 
libations. His charge followed him with sudden 
shouts, denying need for his return before 
morning. 

“‘T like it here,’ he said. ‘“‘If you’ll take a 
boarder I’ll pull out of that hospital and stay 
on. I want healthy men to talk to.” 

He prowled about, showing great curiosity, 
and found amusement in my writing table, with 
its litter. “‘ You must love this, to bury yourself through a 
summer for it,’’ he said; but when I spoke of the commercial 
advantages of solitude, he nodded his understanding. 

“T know,” he agreed. ‘I’ve needed it myself. I’ve 
tried locking my door, but they always kept on knocking, 
or they called me on the phone.” 

From behind him Garry Sandgren said deliberately, 
“But it’s different in Wall Street, you know,” and the man 
whirled, scowling. ‘‘I knew you at once,” Garry told him. 
“You are Bailey Wallace.” 

“Yes, I’m Bailey Wallace. What of it?’’ He glared at 
us both and said defiantly, ‘‘I didn’t want to have them 
snickering. I’ve been through a jam. I suppose you know. 
They would be laughing if they thought it got me this 
way.” 

“The law of the pack,” said Garry coldly. 

The man rasped, “ My tail’s not down,” 
unpleasantly, 

Garry shrugged his shoulders. 
enough with me,” he said. 


“Yes. 


and laughed 


“Your name is safe 
“T probably owe you that 


By Robert S. Wimsmore 


I Let the Boys Get Used to Making a Little Money in Turns 
Like That. 


It Kept Them Interested, Even Excited, and it Didn’t 
Cost Much, You See”’ 


much. I happened to make a little money in your Parvin 
Stores.” 

Wallace turned away, mumbling, “I’m glad you did.” 
He dropped into a chair, and Garry’s eyes met mine, sig- 
naling for silence. At length the man asked, ‘“‘What did 
you do in Parvin?” Garry recited figures. “I think it was 
rather dirty money,” he added. 

Wallace said indifferently, ‘Oh, do you? No doubt you 
spent it, though, or lost it in something else. At least you 
picked a good selling spot. Things were getting difficult 
about that time, but you couldn’t know that. It seems a 
long while ago. You've let these cigarettes get damp.” 

I broke out a fresh lot and held my peace. Garry said, 
“You rode Parvin hard—you and that big pool of yours.” 

“Pool!’? Wallace snorted. ‘‘There was no pool in 
Parvin—not the sort of thing you mean. You’ve been 
reading newspapers and listening to customers’ men in 
brokers’ offices. My big pool, did you say? You probably 
mean a dozen Parvin directors and another dozen mil- 
lionaires and bank presidents all holding conferences with 
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me every night in J. P. Morgan’s library and 
handing me more money to buy all the Par- 
vin in sight—to corner it, if possible.” 


PaLeLeUssetaREAGTCEED BLY; Ex Be. WARD “Not exactly that,” said Garry, ‘“‘but 
something like it.” 
“Of course. It’s the popular idea of a pool. The Wall 


Street crowd sees one behind every bush that moves—sees 
unlimited money hooked up with some big clique’s ambi- 
tion to put a stock up and keep it up because it looks pret- 
tier that way. Pools! Piffle!’”’ 

Garry Sandgren looked solemnly at me before he said, 
rather tartly, ‘‘Why piffle? You know there are pools in 
the stock market, and plenty of 
them.”’ 

Wallace reacted promptly. 
“Do you know what nineteen 
out of every twenty pools you 
hear and read about really are?” 
he demanded. ‘‘They’re not 
pools at all. The name means 
about as much as a bootlegger’s 
label. They are one man, maybe 
two or three men, working the 
market to make a profit on a 
few calls. Calls! Options! Do 
you understand them? Privi- 
leges of buying so much of a 
stock at such a price within a 
certain time. Calls! Stick a few 
of them in the pocket of a man 
with a little money and a little 
nerve, and there you have one of 
these pools the newspapers and the 
tipsters are always talking about.” 

“Oh, come now,” prodded Garry. 
“We're not children, you know. It 
sounds well, but it doesn’t fit in with 
the things a man sees going on when 
he’s watching the market.” 

“Because he doesn’t take the 
trouble to. lift the lid and look in,” 
Wallace snapped. “‘If he did, he’d 
see the wheels. A promoting syndi- 
cate, or a clique of bankers, or a 
crowd of stockholders—it doesn’t 
matter what—owns a block of astock. 
Call it Parvin Stores, if you like. For 
any one of a hundred reasons they 
will want the price pushed up and the 
stock made active—to give it more 
value. They may do the work them- 
selves, but more often they get hold of some 
broker or operator or gambler—call him any- 
thing—someone like me. They give him 
calls—buying privileges—on a few thousand 
shares of the stock. That is opportunity for 
him. He may go it alone, or he may pick up 
a partner or two to furnish a little money. He makes 
arrangements with a Stock Exchange firm, or several of 
them. Then he goes ahead, using all the old tricks to push 
the stock up and get people buying it so that he can sell 
out at a profit the line he has the privilege of buying. 
That is what happens—all that happens—nineteen times 
out of twenty... But you always hear—and you always 
believe—that a pool does it. A big powerful pool, you 
know; aggressive, vicious and all that. Pools? Piffle!” 

Sandgren yawned elaborately. ‘‘Bailey Wallace,” he 
said, ‘‘are you seriously expecting me to believe there was 
no more than that to your boom in Parvin Stores?”’ 

“Tt began just that way,” declared Wallace. 

“Began? When?” 

“A year ago—more than that.” 

“But later?” ; 

“The Parvin move began just that way,’’ Wallace re- 
peated stubbornly. ‘‘Some of the inside crowd came to me 
with a proposition to put a little life into their stock. It 
was dead, and had been for months, hanging around 60. 
It was steady enough, and paying four-dollar. dividends, 
but nobody paid any attention to it. They showed me 
things about the company—facts and prospects—that 
made me believe Parvin was cheap, and we made a deal. 
They gave me calls on thirty thousand shares in all, at 
prices ranging from 62 up to 82. And that’s all they did— 
gave me calls and went home. 

“T did the rest. I put the stock up close to 90 in ten 
weeks. We were in a lively bull market, and I had quite a 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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Pas: JOHN ROLLISON sat 


in the pleasant September sun- 

shine at Camp de Souge, near Bor- 
deaux, France, and looked with fear ata 
small ugly building a hundred feet away. Around him sat 
other privates and noncoms, all of them members of a bat- 
tery of field artillery which had arrived from the United 
States six weeks before, and had been training at the camp 
preparatory to going to the front. As the members of the 
battery sat about on the grass they laughed and joked 
with one another as if none of them had a care in the world. 

And Private John Rollison laughed and joked with the 
rest; he was too proud to let anyone else even suspect his 
fear. But he could not keep his mind off the ugly little 
building in front of him. It was about forty feet square, 
built of rough hollow tile and covered with a tin roof. 
There were no windows, but in front was a pair of large 
wooden doors. The building was known as a gas house. In 
a few minutes John Rollison and the rest of the men of the 
battery would be taken inside to be given a little practical 
experience with poison gas. And John Rollison was afraid. 
Ever since he had joined the army the year before and 
looked forward to going to the front, he had been terrified 
at the thought of being gassed. 

In other ways he had as much courage as any average 
man. When he reached the front, he felt that he could face 
bursting shells, machine-gun bullets, liquid fire or bayonets, 
just as millions of other average men had faced them. But 
gas was different, and he feared it as he feared nothing else 
in the world. 

He had already had one terrible experience with that 
sort of thing. 

One day when John Rollison was five years old, his 
father—a refrigeration engineer—had taken him to see 
a big ice plant. It was so long ago that he could not 


ITLLeUU S TRATED Ber, 


ALBIN 


remember what the ice plant looked like. But he could 
never forget what happened there. His father had left him 
for a moment to speak to some of the workmen. And then 
there had come a sudden explosion, and in an instant the 
whole place had filled with blinding, choking fumes. An 
ammonia coil had burst. Little John Rollison, five years 
old, had run frantically back and forth, choking and 
coughing, and trying to find a way out. For what seemed 
hours he had gasped and struggled and fought against this 
invisible monster that had so suddenly pounced on him. 
Actually it could not have been more than a minute or two 
before his father had found him and dragged him outdoors. 
But by that time he had lost consciousness. He came to, a 
short time later, in his own bed at home. And within a 
week he was as well as ever—physically. 

But he never got over the horror of that last moment 
when the ammonia gas had choked him into insensibility. 
He had tried to forget it; and as the years passed he had 
thought about it less frequently. But on such occasions 
as he did think of it, the horror of the thing was, if any- 
thing, more vivid than ever. And if ammonia had been 
so bad, what about these new and terrible wartime gases? 

He realized that the intensity of his fear was foolish. 
When you reasoned it out calmly, it was no worse to die 
from gas than from machine-gun bullets. And his present 
fear of the gas house was especially idiotic. He knew that 
things would be controlled in such a way that the chance of 
his being hurt was most remote. But still he was afraid, 
and thoroughly ashamed of himself for his fear. Never, he 
resolved, would he admit to anyone else what a coward 
he was. 


ROLLISON’S GAS MEASI£ 


By William hlazlett Upson 


HENNING 


He looked around at the other men. 
There was Sergeant Gans, chief of the 
battery telephone detail, of which Rolli- 
son was himself amember. Gans was big 
and strong, with the build of an athlete, and he was always 
calm. John Rollison was also big and strong, with the 
build of an athlete, but he felt far from calm. Beyond 
Gans was Jim Snyder, a timid little runt, who was afraid 
of the horses, afraid of the officers, afraid of almost every- 
thing apparently. And in front of the gas house Jim ap- 
peared as unconcerned as could be. , 

“Good Lord!” thought John Rollison. 
through with this, I can.” 

Overhead the sky was blue and the sun shone pleasantly. 
And the front—where men were killed—was hundreds of 
miles away. There was nothing to fear. And yet, there in 
front of him was the ugly little gas house; and near by a 
group of men with brushes and pails of disinfectant were 
cleaning the mouthpieces of a lot of gas masks which had 
been used by the outfit which had preceded them in the 
gas house. 

‘Line up!”’ shouted the first sergeant. 

John Rollison wanted to run, but he forced himself to 
line up with the rest. 

“Fall in!’’ shouted the sergeant. 
march!”’ 

They filed past the men beside the gas house, and were 
issued gas masks—the first they had had. Then they lined 
up again and an officer instructed them as to how the 
masks were put on. Like everything else in the army, it 
was done by the numbers. 

Awkwardly John Rollison put on his mask, took it off, 
and put it on again as ordered. It was an uncomfortable 
thing to wear. There was a pair of pinchers that clamped 
(Continued on Page 64) 


“Tf Jim can go 


“Right by files, 


ie oe 


“‘Gee,’’ Said Jim, in His Weak Little Voice, ‘“‘I Don’t Like the Sound of Them Things. 


Don't They Make You Feel Kinda Nervous?" 
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The Little Feller Was So 
Tickled to Meet Up With 
One of His Kind That 
He Never Noticed Me as 
Setting on the Horse 


"D THOUGHT it all out long before I pulled my gun 
out of the holster, and getting down to hard facts I’d 
realized it was the best and only right thing to do. 
I raised my gun slow and easy and, being all was decided 
on, I tried to keep from thinking on the subject as the gun 
barrel went up past the target. Pretty soon it would come 
down again—it’d come down till the sights would be 
straight in line with the target, and then the trigger would 
be pressed. 
A-shining to the sun was a little white star, the little 
white star was on a little bay colt’s forehead, and that was 
the target. 


A haze of dust was hanging over the big valley, the dust 
had been stirred by hundreds of hoofs of wild horses, which 
all was sashayed by many riders. Them riders was wild- 
horse hunters hired to rid the country of the mustangs, so 
that cattle or sheep could have the grass the ponies was 
using. The wild horses wasn’t worth anything; cattle and 
sheep brought good money; so the horses had to go. 

As the dust was stirred up in the long runs and left be- 
hind to soar above and form a haze, I’d noticed a small 
object running around through the sage and like it had no 
perticular place to go. I rode on closer, and there I could 
make out it was a little mustang colt, just a week or so old. 
The run had been too long for the little feller and he’d been 
left behind by his mammy and all, 


Lost From the Bunch 


4 Peedi little fellers being left behind that way was one of 
the main things that kept me from getting any thrill or 
sport out of mustang running, and thinking on the sub- 
ject, I’ve often wished I’d never had anything to do with 
wild-horse hunting no time. 

My horse, seeing the little colt, nickered at him, and the 
poor little devil near fell down in his hurry to turn towards 
the sound; up he came fast as his long shaky legs could 
carry him, head up, eyes a-shining, and nickering back for 
all he was worth. The little feller was too young to worry 
about me, besides he was so tickled to meet up with one 
of his kind that he never noticed me a-setting up there on 
the horse. 

I watched him for a while and felt dog-gone sorry. I 
knowed his mammy was running as fast as she could go 


right then, and away from him; that she was on her way 
to a trap where she’d be herd broke with many others and 
then shipped out of the country. Of course there was a 
chance that she’d get away, but if she did, she’d be many 
long miles away before she’d cool down to realize that 
through the stampede and mixture of dust and many 
horses she’d lost her colt. 

A cow and calf can be separated by many miles, but they 
always find one another again; it’s their natural instinct 
always to go back where they both seen each other last. 
But with a mare and colt it’s altogether different; they 
can only find each other for as far as the eye can see, or as 
far as a nicker can be heard; and when there’s forty miles 
or so separating ’em, as I figgered 
the case would be with this little 
colt and his mammy—if she made 
her get-away—why it’d be plum 
hopeless that she’d ever find him 
again. That accounted for, it didn’t 
take no imagination for me to follow 
on and see what would become of 
this little feller if I left him to shift 
for himself. I knowed what would 
happen. There’d be long days of 
suffering from the sun, thirst, and 
starvation, maybe a prowling coyote 
would drag him down; but any way 
you take it, the end would be too 
slow a-coming. 

I remembered, and will never for- 
get, when I was in the mustang- 
running game, how once in a while 
I'd run acrost some little colt that’d 
been too young to keep up with the 
bigger horses and had been left 


All the Way From 
His Thick Jaw, Along 
His Slick Roan Hide 
to His Tail Was Scars 
to Show That He’d 
Met Other Enemies 
Besides Man. Pure 
Black Hair Had 
Growed on Most of 
Them Scars 
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behind that way, specially one little feller. I run acrost 
him out on a bare white sage flat, and he was the sorriest 
sight I ever seen a living animal in. I won’t go on to 
describe what he looked like, but it was easy to see what 
suffering he’d went through 


An Act of Mercy 


EING a-way too young to live long without hismammy, 

he’d had all of a sudden to shift for himself in a country 
which takes a full-grown horse to make out. He’d been 
too young to look for water, or even know what water was 
if he found it;. bunch grass and shad scale, which was all 
strange to his stomach, had to take the 
place, in nourishment, of his mammy’s 
rich milk. A lot of times he’d et plain 
sagebrush—anything to fill up an empty 
space. I sort of pictured his lone mop- 
ing around in the big country; and it’s a 
wonder, I thought, how one 
of them little fellers can live so 
long sometimes, and alone 
that way. This perticular one, 
I’d figgered, had been away 
from his mammy for about 
three weeks, and somehow— 
I don’t know how—he’d made 
a go of it all that time. 

When I rode up to within a 
couple of feet from him, that 
little shadow of a 
colt never raised his 
head from where 
it’d been hanging 
close to the ground. 
He never knowed I 
was there; he never 

even twitched 
an ear when [ 
touched him, 
and it was a 
wonder to me 
how he could 
stand up. 
When I put 
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him out of misery—if he wasn’t past that—with a care- 
ful shot, I know he never felt a thing, and I only wished, as 
I rode on, that I had run acrost him sooner. 

Now, here was another little feller. I had run acrost him 
sooner, and before any real suffering had come his way. 
Now was the time to snuff the life out of him, but I was 
awful slow; my gun seemed like to want.to stick in the 
holster, and it felt awful heavy as I raised it up careful to 
make a sure shot as it come down. 

I was finding that it was one thing to put out of misery 
an animal that’s suffering, and altogether another to draw 
down on one that’s young and before the suffering’s took 
holt. Shooting down a little feller so young and full of life 
struck me as an awful mean thing to do right then; and 
even though I knowed what was ahead for him if I left 
him be, I couldn’t quite picture it. He was so slick and 
shiny and so dog-goned innocent-looking. 


Looking for an Orphans’ Home 


HE long blue barrel of my six-shooter was up in the air; 

then I begin repeating ‘‘right thing, the right thing”’ 
as I slowly brought it down; the front sight began to get 
lower and lower. It seemed an awful long while kefore the 
points of two little ears showed between that sight, and 
then I got a glimpse of the little white star, but it was just 
a glimpse, and no more. For instead of looking where I 
was supposed to shoot, I was finding myself staring at the 
little feller’s eyes, which was a-looking straight at me and 
shining. My gun dropped from there, and when it reached 
the holster not a shot had been fired. 


It was near sundown before I got sight of rambling cor- 
rals and then, near the foot of a hill, a ranch house. I was 
mighty glad at the sight, because the little colt with the 
little white star on its forehead a-tagging alongside my 
horse was getting awful tired. He’d followed for ten miles 
or more, and as tired as he was, he showed no sign of 
wanting to let us out of his sight. 

“T sure hope I can find you a home here, little feller,” I 
says as I got down to open the pasture gate. ‘‘Yes, I sure 
hope so, ’cause if I don’t, I’d have to attempt to relieve you 
of living once more. I know it’d be just another attempt.” 

An old cowman was just unsaddling as I rode up to the 
corrals with the colt a-following. He turned as he: 
heard my horse’s hoofs, took in all about me, my 
horse and the colt, an then grinned a ‘“‘howdy.” 

“Another little orphant looking for a home, I see,”’ 
he says. ‘‘But get down, stranger,’ he went on, 
“and turn your horse loose.’”’ It was as I was un- 
saddling that the old man told me how this 
was the fifth colt that was brought in by 
different riders the last month. 

““My daughter’s been putting in a lot of 
time trying to help ’em pull through,” he 
says, “but it’s no use. These little 
fellers that’s left behind that way 
are most all too young to live 
without their mammies’ care. Of 
all of them that girl of mine’s had 
brought in to her, there’s only one 
living, and that one 
don’t look to me like 
he’s going to make it 
either. There’s only 
one thing to do with 
them little fel- 
lers what gets 
left behind. that 
way, and that’s 
to shoot ’em 
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There Was Another Spurt of Speed as the Bunch 


soon as they’re spotted. But who’s cold-blooded enough 
to do that?” 

“Another one?” 

It was the girl who’d come up behind us as we was talk- 
ing; she’d spotted the colt and had come a-running. 

The old man turned, looked at me and grinned, “The 
little feller is off your hands now,” he says, ‘“‘and in as good 
a care as you could find. Put your saddle away and let’s 
go throw a bait.” 

“‘T suppose you’re running wild horses,’’ he says, as we 
start a-partaking of the evening meal. 

“No, not me,” I says. “I’ve had my fill of that a long 
time ago, and if mustang running’s got to be done, I’m 
willing to let the other feller doit. I’ll take a cow outfit for 
mine, even if it is slower.” 

“T get you,” says the old man. ‘‘ You think too much of 
a horse to see him crowded into box cars, shipped to a 
slaughterhouse, and then put on the block to be sold as 
meat like any common critter. I admire your sentiments. 
I feel the same way about it, and so does all of us that 
knows horses. I can’t figger out myself the caliber of a 
human that’d eat horse meat—to me it’d be like eating my 
best friend—but that’s them kinds of folks’ business and 
not ours—what they eat. The main thing with us is that 
we've got to rid the range of ’em, so that we’ll have the 
grass for our cattle. 

“Right here in these hills alone there’s around five thou- 
sand head of wild horses. You know how much feed that 
many ponies use—just as much and more than eight thou- 
sand head of cattle would use. It sure is a problem on what 
to do with them. Everybody is against shooting ’em, 
many is against shipping ’em out to packing houses, and 
you can’t sell or give ’em away. What’s more, they’re ac- 
cumulating, and accumulating awful fast.” 

The old man chewed on a while, then stabbed a potato 
and pointed it at me. “I’m in the stock business,’’ he went 
on, shaking his fork. 

“My life’s wrapped up 
in that business. I’m 
running cattle now, but 
it’s because they bring 


me and my family a living. Sometimes, I like running cat- 
tle, but I’d ten to one run horses, ’cause I like horses best. 
It don’t make me happy that they’ve turned out as a 
luxury to raise, and it makes me a dog-gone sight less 
happy to see that now they’ve got to be made away with; 
but it’s come to that, and ——”’ 

Here he looked around to see if his wife or daughter was 
near. ‘‘-—— for the good of the horses, the country and all 
of us in general, whether we be town or range folks, there’s 
only one best way out, and that’s for every rider to load up 
on plenty of ammunition and shoot down the wild horse 
right where he’s born and raised, and burn the carcass.” 


Consolation in a Quick End 


“TMNHAT way,” he goes on, “there wouldn’t be such a 
thing as little orphant colts like the one you and other 
riders took pity on and brought in. There’s not a ranch 
around where these wild horses are being run that hasn’t 
got a few of these little colts which they try and raise, and 
for no reason only to keep them from suffering. A few of 
*em pull through of course, but it’s a long hard pull—and 
what do we pull ’em through for? We’re trying to get rid 
of ’em. 
“But these little colts being orphaned that way is noth- 


" ing as compared with other things I hold against mustang 


running and shipping. Not mentioning the good saddle 
horses that’s stove up a-running after the wild ones, there’s 
the traps and shipping pens and box cars which breaks 
many a wild one’s neck, leg or heart. 

“There’s only one consolation I get out of the whole 
thing. Of course it makes me feel pretty bad to see ’em 
jammed that way after being so free, but the consolation I 
get, being they have to go, is that the end of it all is not far 
away for them. I figger that it’s a lot better to have them 
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“I Opened a Confab With 
Him, and After a While 
He Said, ‘Aren’t You 
Afraid of the Smallpox?’’’ 


O MORE of his type are coming on; and, if it is 
| \ | safe to say that he ever represented a type, then it 
is fast disappearing. He and his clan—their eyes 
are turned toward the sunset. They are probably Valhalla- 
bound, for in the glow of their youth they were a fighting 
breed. I think they might like Valhalla. Heaven, I fear, 
would not greatly interest them. Anyway, they are 
outward-bound, and that, perhaps, is why I want to tell the 
story of the one I knew best. Most assuredly the story 
itself is not lacking in drama, but even so, the man himself 
remains, to me at least, vastly more interesting; for his 
type—if one may venture to say that such an explosive in- 
dividualist could possibly represent a type—played a far 
from inconspicuous réle in the American scene. Those who 
knew him, and they numbered thousands, loved him for 
his faults no less than for his virtues. 

“I’m a newspaperman; see?’’ he would say. And you 
were to understand that that explained everything. It was 
his social code, his religion, his polities, his honor, the basis 
of his pride, and accounted for every detail of the way of 
his life. However hazy this explanation may have been to 
the rest of us, who were much younger, to him it was lucid 
and utterly complete. 

“I’m a newspaperman; see?”’ That was the prologue to 
all of his stories, and so it served as introduction to the 
almost incredible recital which is here to be set down. But 
there is no use trying to tell his story until you know the 
man; indeed it would be no less unreasonable than to 
launch into an account of the Children’s Crusade for the 
entertainment of persons unacquainted with medieval his- 
tory. Would they believe that thousands of children led by 
a French boy set off with the approval of their parents to 
conquer the warlike Turk with psalms? They would not. 

First, then, let’s meet the man. Jack, we usually called 
him, though he was known to other intimates as Spot. 
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Since no one ever used his last name, there is no reason why 
it should encumber his story; he was the sort who would 
inevitably have a nickname. Even those who, like myself, 
had probably not yet used a razor when he celebrated his 
thirtieth birthday called him Jack as naturally as though 
they had been his schoolmates. 

Jack began life as a telegraph messenger boy. His 
rare lapses into autobiography disclosed nothing about his 
parents or place of birth. He seems to have been born at 
about the age of ten, possessing, in lieu of the conventional 
silver spoon, a job which he valued immoderately. Taking 
advantage of its golden opportunities, he met scores of im- 
portant personages and nearly all of them remembered 
him. Why? I don’t know. Also he learned telegraphy. 
Not only that; he became an expert. This accomplishment 
led him to the receiving end of a press wire and thus into a 
newspaper office, probably before his twentieth anniver- 
sary. 

He was now among the Titans, as he understood life, and 
therefore eager to acquaint himself with the secrets of their 
magic. Having already acquired skill in the use of tobacco, 
and finding it natural and graceful to toss waste paper, 
ashes and everything else not wanted onto the grimy floors 
essential to the journalism of that day, there remained only 
the fairly simple thaumaturgy of producing headlines that 
would fit the column and writing crisp, short sentences that 
would conform to the elementary rules of grammar. 

He was soon graduated and received his credentials as a 
junior demigod, in the form of assignments from the city 
editor. That there might be wizardry in journalism higher 
than that practiced by city editors never occurred to Jack. 
Even managing editors were more or less mythological; as 
for persons said to bear or to have borne such names as 
Dana, Greeley, Bennett, Pulitzer, Hearst, Munsey—well, 
what of it? Owners, weren’t they? Not newspapermen. 
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““T’m a newspaperman; see?’’ And you were to under- 
stand that a newspaperman is a person who goes out and 
gathers facts and writes news. I doubt that Jack ever read 
an editorial; even the society and financial pages existed 
only because it was customary to print both sides of each 
sheet, and this stuff was probably needed as filler. He was 
not aware of the advertising department, and printers were 
merely persons who made proofreading necessary. 

With his black derby hat tipped back at an angle that 
makes it impossible to explain why the thing didn’t fall off, 
Jack would sit late at night in a tilted chair with his feet 
propped on his desk and, if the spirit moved him, discourse 
of the Great Ones in newspaperdom. There is no biography 
of anyone he ever mentioned. They were for the most part 
reporters who lived during the era when scoops were not 
only possible, but offered the usual, and almost the only 
road to distinction. A place of honor was also reserved for 
keen observers who had impressed themselves upon his 
memory by forecasting accurately the outcome of contests 
for the heavyweight championship in pugilism. 

Highest rank of all, however, in Jack’s gallery of the 
great was reserved for the men who had got the facts for 
their news stories by overcoming tremendous difficulties. 
These might be fire or flood, lack of wires or couriers, ob- 
struction, false statements by the principals or threats of 
bodily harm. He himself had encountered all of these and 
stood ready to submit his record to whatever god it was he 
may have worshiped. If news had beckoned, he would 
have dared the waves of the Atlantic in a rowboat without 
a moment’s hesitation. 

No building where men gathered in secret conclave 
could bar its doors against him. Always there was someone 
who knew him, someone who would let him in, or talk, or 
take him to a third person who would talk. And what tales 
they told! Jack not only found out whether the strike 
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would be called off or the candidate would withdraw or the 
case would be appealed but he was also accepted as a suit- 
able confidant for disclosures about the superstitions, 
religious doubts or beliefs, family discords, and favorite 
lucky omens or prejudices of these newly made acquaint- 
ances. More than one fiction writer launched his career 
with stories that Jack told. They were welcome to use 
whatever they liked from his inexhaustible store. Books 
and magazines were something to read; the making of 
them didn’t interest him. 

“I’m a newspaperman; see?’’ And he would inspect the 
battery of five or six lead pencils in his vest pocket to make 
sure that all were primed and pointed. Having thus trans- 
ferred quite a bit of the soft carbon to his index finger, he 
would meditatively toy with his cheek and thus produce 
a dark smudge on the right side of his nose. He then pre- 
sented his characteristic office appearance—a study in gen- 
teel rather than offensive slovenliness. Only his vests grew 
old and worn; the coats and trousers were never either new 
or old. With his coat off, sleeves rolled above the elbows, 
hands grimy and hat tilted back, he seemed not quite the 
person available for an assignment at the Ritz, but give 
him ten seconds and he would work a transformation. 
Hands washed, the sleeves came down looking as though 
they had never been up; with his coat on, the battery of 
pencils and corrugation of wrinkles in that vest were no 
longer visible. But the real magic of the transformation 
was accomplished with his hat. 

Magicians have always been enamored of hats. Jack 
would give his a dexterous turn in contact with his coat 
sleeve and, presto, it was no longer frowsy, but a very gen- 
teel hat that presently assumed a correct, even conservative 
position. And now you noticed, possibly for the first time, 
that his shoes were always presentable, his shirts and collars 
always clean. He could go anywhere inconspicuously. 

The angle at which his hat rode not only disclosed the 
nature of the task in hand, but also gave notice of leisure, 
and served as an infallible guide to his moods. It did even 
more than that; it recorded a part of his biography, for 
every veteran telegraph operator recognized him as a grad- 
uate of the key and claimed his fellow- 
ship; they knew that their craft alone 
is privy to the secret by which a derby 
hat can be tilted as far as he tilted his; 
they alone among mortals 
may thus suspend the 
law of gravity. 


Jack was of medium height, rather stocky, his eyes gray 
and kindly. In spite of the fact that he had read widely 
and wrote well, it pleased him to affect a common manner 
of speech, though he frequently forgot the affectation and 
spoke in the direct, crisp style of his news stories. 

“Married, aren’t you?”’ he asked me one night as we ate 
together in a little restaurant. I nodded affirmatively and 
he recalled with embarrassment that this information had 
been imparted long, long ago. However, his lapse of 
memory was not without extenuating circumstances; he 
was then employed on what is known as the lobster shift 
of an afternoon newspaper, which meant that he went to 
work at midnight and finished at about seven o’clock in 
the morning with an early mail edition ready for the 
presses; consequently his opportunities for social contacts 
were limited. At 11 P.M. he was eating breakfast. How- 
ever, he liked the job, because, working almost alone, he 
could still throw waste paper all over the floor without 
reproof. Journalism was now housed in ridiculously clean 
buildings and had suffered other evolutions which were 
distasteful to Jack; the lobster shift afforded him simulta- 
neously a salary and the privileges of a recluse. 

“T used to be married,” he said. And that was news to 
me; indeed, I think it would have been to many of those 
who knew him. Doubtless my countenance registered 
lively inquiry; at any rate he added: “I think she got a 
divorece.’”’ Silence for a few seconds while he poured the 
French dressing on his salad, then: ‘‘ Yes, she must have 
got a divorce, because I remember seeing something in the 
papers about her marriage.’’ Silence while he sliced his 
tomatoes, then: ‘‘Nice girl. Fine girl.’’ The recital would 
probably have ended there but for the arrival of our friend, 
Tom Hawley, who was also a newspaperman. 

“Came to tell you good-by,”’ he announced. 

“Yeah,”’ Jack said, and we could see the question form- 
ing in his mind: discharged? That was one of the things 
that could happen to a newspaperman. And since it had 
happened to many a good one, it implied no reflection upon 
any of them, in Jack’s opinion. 

“Got any money?” he asked. “Are you all right, kid?”’ 

Tom Hawley 
smiled. ‘I’m all 
right, Jack,” he 
said. “1 quit.” 


“Better job, eh?” 

“No, I’m going to buy a little newspaper. I inherited 
some money.”’ Jack’s face clouded. Buy a newspaper? 
Why, if Tom did that he wouldn’t be a newspaperman any 
more. Thus he would lose caste. Owners of newspapers, 
Jack had heard, sometimes had to associate with people in 
the advertising department. Surely a real newspaperman 
like Tom Hawley, who was both a first-rate reporter and 
desk man, wouldn’t deliberately court such a misfortune! 
And then there was that word, “‘little.”’ 

“A little newspaper?”’ Jack queried. ‘“‘In some hick 
town?” Jack recognized only five urban communities in 
the United States—New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Philadelphia. 

“Yes,’”’ Tom Hawley was grinning broadly now. As Jack 
stabbed a bit of tomato with his fork, Tom winked at me. 

“‘T wouldn’t do it, Tom,” Jack pleaded earnestly. “I’m 
a newspaperman; see? I’ve worked on The Times, World, 
Tribune, the old Press, Mail, Globe; I’ve worked in Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Philly and San Francisco. Stick to the 
big towns, Tom. That’s the only place for a newspaper- 
man. They print the news in a big town. But in the little 
towns ” Jack abandoned the sentence with a grunt. 

““You’ve never worked in a little town, have you?”’ 
Tom asked, and his tone expressed confidence as to the 
reply. 

“Yes, I have,” Jack asserted, and we were astounded. 
“T’ll tell you about it,’’ he continued, still eager to save 
Tom Hawley. ‘I was helping out on a big political assign- 
ment here in New York when I met a fellow from the 
South; a fellow named Carter. He was here to brew some 
politics with the rest of the birds we were trailing. Well, he 
and I decided we liked each other, so we’d drift around 
together. He had plenty of money and was looking for 
places to spend it and I knew just about all the places there 
were, so we got on pretty good. 

“One day he said to me, ‘Jack, you’ll never amount to 
anything here. Why don’t you come on down South with 
me? I’ve got a newspaper down there. I’ll give it to you. 
Become part of the community and we'll elect you to 
Congress and you’ll amount to something!’ Well, I’m a 
newspaperman; see? Any other day this would have 
sounded like the bunk, but it happened that I’d been stewed 
the night before, so I was carrying a handicap of remorse 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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mirror for minutes at a time is thinking of herself 

and aman simultaneously. Possibly of more than 
one man; possibly her husband, if she has one, or some 
other woman’s husband, whether she has one or not; but 
most certainly that prolonged critical self-examination has 
to do with the gazer’s attraction for the other sex. 

Millie Tolliver was thinking of herself in connection with 
no less than four men—count them, four—Gerber Rudd, of 
the Rudd Bookshop; Tom Vandiver, insurance; Jameson 
Lowe, real estate; and Dr. Charlie Mardell, all her fellow 
citizens and contemporaries, all unmarried, and all known 
to her since earliest childhood. And Millie, being now over 
thirty, was wondering why she wasn’t married, and whether 
she would like to marry any one of the four, and if she 
decided that she would, which one should she choose to 
work on. 

She had been that day to call on one of her women 
friends, Grace Wilson, who was married and the mother of 
three children, and Grace had so preened and paraded her 
matronhood, and so etched on Millie’s spinster state with 
insidious caustic, that Millie had been driven to some very 
plain thinking. 

“Grace Wilson is too utterly disgusting,’’ was the way 
this thinking began. ‘“‘She seems to feel just because 
she’s married to that poor stupid Bob Wilson, who never 
did have good sense, and just because she’s got those three 
bad-mannered, homely children, that she’s Queen of 
Bavaria or something. Any woman could get married if 
she wasn’t more particular than Grace. And she’s let her- 
self go until she’s a sight, dowdy and fat.” 

At the word “‘fat”’ Millie turned herself slightly before 
the truthful glass. She was exceedingly plump herself, but 
no one could call her dowdy. She dressed well, for she had 
taste and money, the former inherited from her mother, the 
latter from her father. Her skin was charming; its flushed 
girlishness was perhaps her best point. Her hair was good, 
too, a golden brown, wavy and unfaded as yet, though now 


NY woman who sits and looks fixedly at herself in the 


and then she did pull out a gray strand. She hadn’t bobbed 
it. She looked at herself very hard, and tried to see no dif- 
ference in her figure from the days of her slim teens. 

“T want to get married, and I’m going to,”’ she thought. 
“T’m tired of living alone in this great big house. I’m tired 
of going to parties by myself and having to depend on some- 
one to see me home. I want a man of my own, and I’m 
going to get one. And I’m not going to lose any time, 
believe me!” 

Now—to choose. Gerber Rudd was good-looking and 
considered intellectual; Tom Vandiver had the most 
money; Jameson Lowe was a widower and the best con- 
nected—one of his ancestors had been a Signer; Dr. 
Charlie Mardell wasn’t anything in particular, but then he 
wasn’t hopeless. Anyway they were the only four unmar- 
ried men in Sunchester, and Millie never dreamed of ad- 
venturing off to other towns to find a husband. No, she 
wanted someone she knew, a man whose faults wouldn’t 
be an unpleasant surprise and whose virtues she could bank 
on from old acquaintance. 

She heard Rosemundine, her colored maid, coming up- 
stairs and she raised her voice to ask, “‘ Did those squabs 
come?” 

‘ At’s what I wants to ask you, Miss Millie. Gus, he 
telephome he ain’ got no mo’ squabs, en he sont up br’ilers 
in place.” 

“Now isn’t that too stupid! I’d got my mouth all set 
for squabs tonight.’’ The whole world seemed in conspir- 
acy to annoy Millie Tolliver. 

“‘Now, Miss Millie, honey, Etta say she gwine fix dem 
br’ilers wid a li’l’ chop-up chives en some bacon strips, en 
serve ’em up wid spoon bread en apple jelly, en she’ll mek 
some holledays sauce fer de fresh sparrowgrass, en you 
won’ never miss dem squabs.’’ Rosemundine’s voice 
cajoled and petted. ‘Supper be raidy pretty soon; you 
better get yourself fix,’’ she added. 

“Bring me out my pink tea gown then,” said Millie. 
““Nobody’s coming, so I might as well be comfortable.” 
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Rosemundine helped her out of her smart gray-dotted 
foulard and carefully dropped the chiffon and lace pinki- 
ness of the tea gown about her. ‘“‘Cert’n’y is your color, 
Miss Millie,’ she said with admiration. ‘‘Cert’n’y meks 
you look lak a rose.” 

Millie again interviewed the mirror. Yes, it was becom- 
ing, that delicate pink. It would make most women her 
age—and Grace Wilson especially—look yellow. A rose— 
maybe—a full-blown rose, ripe for plucking. Wasn’t there 
a quotation from some old book about being left to wither 
on the parent stem? Sheloved quotations; they made her 
feel clever. 

She’d look it up after dinner. But she wasn’t going to 
be left to wither, not with four eligible men in town. If it 
was true, as people said, that a woman who was deter- 
mined to marry could get any man she wanted, she was 
going to show Sunchester something very soon, and that 
something would be the third finger of her left hand with 
a plain gold—or preferably platinum—band on it. 

She sat alone in the dining room, at the head of the shin- 
ing table. Silver candelabra held pink candles, and there 
were pink sweet peas in a bowl of old Minton. The cloth 
was satin-striped damask; the service, queen’s ware of a 
creamy white. The table silver was silky-smooth to the 
touch, a fine old family treasure. 

“This table’s too big for one,’’ thought Millie. ‘And 
this room’s too big. I rattle round in this house like a lone- 
some pea in a pod. Now if there was a man sitting across 
from me, a good-sized, nice-looking, chatty sort of 
man a 

Rosemundine set a cup of soup before her—clam broth 
topped with an island of whipped cream colored with 
paprika, hot, delicious—and offered thinnest circles of toast, 
and ripe olives. 

Then came the broilers, and Etta had kept her word. 
Basted with cream and flavored with chives, ringed with 
bacon curls, they made Millie forget the lost squabs. The 
spoon bread was a golden quiver, the apple jelly an amber 
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one. The asparagus was good to the end of the stalk. 
Dessert was a frozen custard, with a heart of marron, and 
there were crispy langues de chat to go with it. 

As Millie rose to go into the drawing-room she was suf- 
fused with that sense of innate superiority and power that 
comes only to those who have eaten well. She settled her- 
self among the cushions of the big sofa and sipped the cup 
of black coffee Rosemundine brought and let her thoughts 
again run on the subject of getting a husband, the best sort 
of husband, but acquired with the least effort and in the 
least time. After that supper Millie did not feel like mak- 
ing any great effort even to get a husband. Yet her deter- 
mination did not waver. 

Her thoughts went on dreamily, happily. How nice it 
would be to have a man to take coffee here with her in this 
comfortable handsome old room, after supper—after sup- 
per—after supper—why, of course! The way to get a hus- 
band was to invite a man to a party and let him see how 
perfect existence might be with a charming woman—not 
too young, but not too old, either—who has a cook like 
Etta. Etta would never leave her, Millie knew, for the 
very good reason that Millie never pried and peered into 
the bundle that Etta carried away every evening. Every 
really conscientious housekeeper in Sunchester waged 
eternal war against this custom of feeding the cook’s 
friends and relations from the mistress’ larder, but Millie 
did not. And inno other house in Sunchester were there so 
many and so diverse and so interesting supplies. Etta was 
proud to work in a kitchen where mushrooms, artichokes, 
sweetbreads, hothouse lamb, alligator pears, forced fruits 
and vegetables were not rare company dishes, but daily 
staples. 

No, Millie was sure Etta would never leave her. The 
thing to do then was obviously to do some intensive enter- 
taining. During her father’s long, long invalidism, which 
had preceded his death three years before, Millie had not 
been able to give parties. Then had come her period of 
dutiful mourning, one year of crape, one year of black with- 
out crape, and then a gradual shading into mauve and gray 
and white. This pink tea gown was the first really colored 
garment she’d bought. 

To be sure, she’d had he» card club several times, just 
ladies, in the afternoon, and she’d given a luncheon or two; 
but those were all feminine too. Nobody ever caught a 
man by flocking around with a bunch of women, 
though; thatwasplain. She’dwaitnolonger. She’d 
give a big dinner party next week and ask all four 
of the men, and some extra women and a couple or 
two to keep people 
from talking. The 
evening meal was 
always supper in 
Sunchester if you 
had it alone, but 


“J'm Afraid I’m a Boob at Such Things,’’ He Said. 


dinner if you had company. Ten or twelve guests, and 
she’d get Rosemundine’s sister to help wait on table, and 
Etta would do the rest. And she’d have a chance to dis- 
play herself and her treasures to the four men in a fashion 
not too crude and obvious, and also she’d look them over 
and see which one she liked the best. 

“T’m going to do my own choosing,’ she thought 
serenely. ‘‘I don’t see why I shouldn’t take my pick.” 

When one has not entertained for a long time the prepa- 
rations for a party are arduous. Silver not customarily 
used must be cleaned, plates must be counted, linen in- 
spected, a scheme of decoration and a menu planned that 
will leave no chance for such indulgent felinisms as ‘‘Of 
course, Millie hasn’t had a party for so long she’s com- 
pletely out of style, but at least she did her best.’’ Millie 
Tolliver meant that her dinner should excel—without any 
seeming effort—the dinners of the ablest hostesses in Sun- 
chester; and Sunchester was given to hospitality and 
prided itself on keeping step with fashion. 

There was the guest list too. Millie pondered long over 
that, and also the form of invitation. At last she decided 
that the telephone would do, so that if by any cruel slither 
of fate the affair wasn’t—wasn’t quite—she’d have the 
good old word “‘informal’’ as an excuse for any short- 
comings. She asked Grace Wilson and her husband. ‘“‘I’ll 
just show Gracie that I may be an old maid, but I’m not an 
old fogy,’”’ was the undercurrent accompanying that invi- 
tation. Then she asked Lena Pattee, the pretty almost 
young high-school teacher, and she asked two widows, 
Ethel Devyne and Margaret Burton, both attractive 
women, but poor. Ethel lived with her late husband’s 
parents and for her board and clothes enjoyed the privilege 
of being an unpaid and overworked housekeeper to the two 
cranky old people. Margaret had a small house of her own 
and a smitch of an income which she eked out by doing 
intermittent copying down at the courthouse in the clerk’s 
office, and for the school board. Both of these women were 
schoolgirl chums of Millie’s and she was fond of them. 
Moreover, they had the added merit of being unable to out- 
shine her in looks, clothes or background. The four men, 
Gerber Rudd, Tom Vandiver, Jameson Lowe and Charlie 
Mardell, were added. All accepted promptly. 

Under the circumstances Millie felt that she was justi- 
fied in treating herself to a new frock, and mindful of the 


effect of her tea gown, she bought a rose-pink crépe and 
made a fearful fuss about its lines. There was no use in 
evading it—she was stout and the light colors accented the 
curves, whereas her black frocks had softened and shad- 
owed them. But by dint of loose draperies in the back and 
a soft crossover fold in front, the pink crépe was a success. 

After various consultations with Etta a menu was at 
last evolved. Melons dashed with lime juice, coolly green, 
served as a prelude for cream-of-mushroom soup, with 
finger sandwiches of brown bread filled with caviar; a 
very light lobster soufflé next appeared, and with it home- 
made hot rolls, and slices of cucumber touched with oil and 
tarragon vinegar and a happy suspicion of onion; breast of 
guinea hen on crisp slices of real Irish bacon, the tiniest rice 
croquettes with a dab of currant jelly in their hearts came 
next. In the French manner, a green vegetable followed, 
served as a separate course; and with considerable daring 
for Sunchester, Millie chose string beans, because Etta 
cooked string beans like a cordon bleu. For dessert she se- 
lected a plain orange ice with a dash of curacao, and with it 
pecan macaroons. 

Millie sat at the head of her table and was quite satisfied 
with the effect of the food upon her guests. Even Grace 
Wilson had to assume a sort of grudging humility, and the 
three other women were generous in their praise. But 
Millie did not take much account of them, save to observe 
that her fresh rosy pinkness made Margaret’s old black 
lace and Ethel’s utilitarian blue taffeta and Lena Pattee’s 
green chiffon all look very dingy and dull. Mostly she 
kept her attention for the four unmarried men, and it 
seemed to her that Jameson Lowe stood out among them. 

His dinner clothes were the best cut and he had more of 
an air. He wasn’t so good-looking as Gerber Rudd; but 
he wasn’t homely either. She wished that he was taller 
and that he didn’t have such an obtrusive bald spot; but 
then he was so good-mannered, so much a man of the 
world. What did a couple of inches in height matter, or a 
little extra hair on the back of the head? 

“Because,’”’ Millie thought, “‘considered for a husband, 
those are no faults at all. I’m getting married; I’m not 
buying a work of art.” 

So she was particularly nice to Jameson all through 
dinner, and after it she called him to her side in the drawing- 
room and asked him to pass the coffee for her as she 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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HERE may be some readers of these articles who, 
like a bee on a paper flower, may stop to won- 
der what it is all about. Why all this fuss and 
feathers over one extinct restaurant that has evapo- 
rated into the limbo of the forgotten, when there were 
thousands of restaurants and will be thousands more? 
We pick out Rector’s to speak of for the same reason 
that Hamlet picked out poor Yorick’s skull for a melan- 
choly téte-a-téte. If you remember the play, you will also 
remember that the Prince of Denmark did not pick up 
Yorick’s entire skeleton to wrestle with. He merely picked 
up the skull of Yorick, because that was Yorick. And we 
pick up Rector’s restaurant because that was the fountain- 
head of New York life of the period. The rest didn’t matter. 
There may be some adherents of Sherry’s and Delmoni- 
co’s who will protest against my claim to gastronomic 
supremacy of the past. Should they care to throw down 
the gauntlet of memory, I shall be glad to break a tooth- 
pick with them in knightly joust. Rector’s did a bigger 
business than either one of these two famous establish- 
ments. But I must admit that Sherry’s and Delmonico’s 
occupied unique niches in the Hall of Food. Both these 
restaurants drew upon the same clientele, the Four Hun- 
dred. Rector’s not only attracted the Four Hundred but 
also most of O. Henry’s beloved Four Million. It was the 
spot where Broadway and Fifth Avenue met. 


Eight Bells on Broadway 


| ee oeiwer I was instrumental in helping O. Henry 
to write a story which he never wrote. At least, I have 
read every one of his stories many times and have never 
been able to discover the one to which I refer. He was an 
infrequent visitor to our place, as he preferred to dine in 
quiet, odd places. Our place was odd, but not quiet. 
When he came in, he always picked out a table in the 
corner and made himself as inconspicuous as_ possible. 
I knew of him, but had never spoken to him, because I 
always respected a patron’s desires, either communicated 
by words or telegraphed by actions. 


It Was the Spot Where Broadway and Fifth Avenue Met 


George Rector 
ILLUSTRATED BY HARLEY ENNIS STIVERS 


There is much psychology connected with the running 
of successful restaurants, especially one catering to a class 
consisting of brokers, bankers, merchants, turfmen, actors 
and opera singers. We studied the faces of our patrons at 
the door, and a glance told us whether they were in good, 
bad or indifferent humor. A good customer in a bad humor 
was handled extremely carefully. A man might come into 
our place with a grouch and imagine that he got it there. 
The head waiter himself would personally take charge of 
the disgruntled one and see that he had specially prepared 
dishes and express service. And I will say that it required 
an extra-fine dish to make a man forget that he had just 
finished a disastrous day in Wall Street or a singer that she 
was an octave below Metropolitan Opera caliber. 

The evening I spoke to O. Henry was the one on which 
he spoke to me first. He sent the waiter to me with a re- 
quest that I come over to his table. I was delighted, be- 
cause the man’s fame had already taken hold of the nation 
and his genius was recognized even by those writers who 
thought they were his rivals. He had no rivals. He intro- 
duced himself, which I assured him was unnecessary. 

He asked rather abruptly, “‘ Have you a marine clock on 
your yacht?”’ I assured him that we had, and he then in- 
quired, ‘‘Can you explain to me the striking of the bells?”’ 

I told him that the even bells were on the hour and the 
odd on the half hour. In other words, two bells meant one 
o’clock, while three bells were 1:30. He didn’t quite grasp 
this, or he must have had his mind made up to something 
definite, because he said, ‘‘ Are eight bells eight o’clock?”’ 

I told him yes, but that eight bells were not only eight 
but also four and twelve. He said, ‘‘That’s what I wanted 
to know. Thank you.” 

He then inquired whether ship’s time ran from one 
o’clock to twenty-four around the clock or from one to 
twelve. I told him that marine time was from one to 
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twelve. He then asked, ‘‘ Would a man in a dark room, 
hearing a marine clock chime eight bells, know whether 
it was morning, noon or night?” 
I did not grasp the idea of his questioning, but was 
delighted to assist him in any manner. I informed him 
that a man in a dark room who heard a ship’s clock strike 
eight bells would not know whether it was night or day 
by the sound of the bells alone. He said, “Here is the 
idea. . .. Sit down.” 

I had been standing up until that time, as it was not the 
policy of Rector’s to sit with patrons. Sometimes I did so 
upon request, but very rarely. It was the training of 
restaurants of our type to feel that you were a public 
servant and to act the réle throughout. Not one of our 
patrons ever had to remind.one of our waiters that he was a 
waiter or myself that I was there to look after his comfort. 


The Story O. Henry Never Wrote 


UT this was an extraordinary occasion and I drew up 

a chair gladly, even proudly. O. Henry continued: 
‘*T require some technical information. A man is found 
murdered in a cheap tenement house far in the heart of 
New York. No one in the house knows anything about 
him except the landlady, who remembers one solitary 
visitor of a Latin-American type who came around about 
two or three times a year. Each visit was the signal for 
violent quarreling, and the slamming of a door when the 
South American departed. After one of these visits and an 
unusually violent argument, the man is found dead in his 
room the next morning. The visitor is picked up on the 
landlady’s testimony to the police that she heard the 
sounds of a blow, the falling of a body and the slamming of 
a door just-as the clock struck eight. 

“The South American claims that at eight o’clock he 
was in a barroom on the water front and brings witnesses 
to prove it. Of course, you understand that I am jumping 
rapidly and we are now at the trial of the accused man. 
He is about to be convicted on the landlady’s testimony, 
when his lawyer—he has a lawyer, of course, because it 
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develops that he is the agent for a rich banana republic on 
the Isthmus—his lawyer brings in last-minute evidence 
that the landlady’s testimony is worthless because the 
striking of the clock meant nothing! It struck eight all 
right, but the striking was eight bells, which not only could 
have been eight P.M. but also eight A.M. And in addition it 
could have meant four in the morning, four in the after- 
noon, or noon or midnight. It was a ship’s clock.” 

O. Henry scratched his head a trifle, and then said: 
“There’s one thing I forgot. Even with the striking of 
eight bells the landlady would have been able to tell 
whether it was day or night, because, though the windows 
in tenements are dirty, they are never that dirty. I will 
have to make the landlady blind, and I hate to do that, 
because landladies are my best friends—when I have the 
rents. Thank you very much, Mr. Rector.” 


When Ignorance is Golden 


ASSURED him that it was a pleasure to have been of 

any service, and arose. As I said before, I have never run 
across that story in the collected works of O. Henry. If 
any of my readers know about it, I would be glad to hear 
from them. I do not think that he ever wrote it. He may 
have discarded the idea as being too involved or because 
he was too soft-hearted to deprive even an imaginary land- 
lady of her sight. He may have started the tale and never 
finished it. 

Like all brilliant minds, he worked on impulse as spas- 
modic as the last kick of a dying frog. The magazines 
which bought his work were compelled to keep after him 
continually to obtain the fruit of their advance payments. 
He was a dreamer and not one-hundredth part of his 
stories were ever placed on paper. This seems to have 
been one of them. It is to my sorrow that I must say I 
was never his intimate except on this occasion, which was 
- undoubtedly due to the fact that O. Henry had either 
heard or read about my father’s yacht, the Atlantic, which 
we had purchased from Wilson Marshall, who afterward 
built the three-masted schooner yacht of the same name 
and won the transatlantic race for the Kaiser’s Cup. It 
was a magnificent gold emblem of the jeweler’s craft. 


Mr. Marshall was a member of the New York Yacht 
Club and no trophy was ever treasured as this one. It 
sparkled and glistened in the sunlight like a tarpon break- 
ing water under the aurora borealis. It was the most mag- 
nificent cup I have ever seen, and the presentation of such a 
solid-gold gift must have eaten heavily into the imperial 
strong box. However, all patriotic Americans will remem- 
ber the glorious day when this cup was considered contra- 
band of red-white-and-blue emotions and was condemned 
by its owner to ignoble auction. A test was made to deter- 
mine its ultimate sales price and it was found to be the 
cheapest of pewter! 

The gold, like all other beauty, was but skin deep. All 
the rest was junk. There is no doubt that if the New York 
Yacht Club had discovered this ten years sooner, the 
World War would have occurred ten years earlier in his- 
tory. The Atlantic footed it so fast in the race that won the 
Kaiser’s Cup that rival foreign yachtsmen suspected her of 
using her engine room. She was an auxiliary schooner; but 
before the race her engine room was sealed and her pro- 
peller unshipped. She had coal bunkers, but no coal, and 
the cup she won would have made a fine auxiliary coal 
scuttle. 

One of Mr. Marshall’s closest friends was Augustus W. 
Mott, of the Mott Iron Works, a millionaire many times 
over, though he never owned a yacht. He died one of the 
richest bachelors in the United States, thus attaining two 
remarkable records of that period. One was to die rich, the 
other was to die a bachelor. He often sailed with Mr. 
Marshall on the first Atlantic before my father bought it. 
It was not equipped with an auxiliary engine, and once, 
when becalmed among the lobster pots off Rhode Island, 
Mr. Mott suggested that he be allowed the loan of a row- 
boat and a couple of sailors. 

Not knowing just what his guest had in mind, Mr. Mar- 
shall humored his request and was astonished to see the 
newly created admiral of a rowboat direct his four-oared 
armada up to a lobster pot buoy and then start to pull up 
the pot. His crew endeavored to dissuade him, as trifling 
with a lobster trap off the waters of Rhode Island is equiva- 
lent to suggesting to a movie fan that the famous dog Rin- 
Tin-Tin would make good Frankfurters. It is lese majesty 


of the finest kind and punishable by a preparatory course in 
jail and a fat penalty in dollars. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Mott pulled up the pot, picked a half 
dozen buds from the beautiful bouquet of clawing green 
and deposited them in the rowboat. Then he placed 
twenty dollars, a good cigar and his calling card in the 
lobster pot, lowered the pot and was rowed in triumph 
back to the Atlantic. After the finish of the cruise, Mr. 
Mott returned to his beautiful home on Fifth Avenue, re- 
freshed in mind and body. There was a letter awaiting 
him, date-marked Rhode Island. It was from the bereayed 
owner of the six lobsters and read: 


Dear Mr. Mott: Thanks. Call again. 


The twenty dollars probably consoled the fisherman for 
the absence of the lobsters and the presence of the cigar. 
Mr. Marshall raced his boats all over the world, but never 
had the good fortune to compete with Sir Thomas Lipton. 
But they were very good friends, either ashore or afloat. 
Sir Thomas. visited Rector’s very often and was fond of 
Virginia ham, a delicacy not obtainable on the other side. 
We cooked it for him in champagne sauce. He celebrated 
all his international victories at Rector’s and he did not 
drink tea. I might add that he had good judgment enough 
to celebrate all his victories in advance. 


Where Good Yachtsmen Got Together 


E WAS usually accompanied by Sir John Dewar, who 

always made the speeches for the taciturn Lipton. Sir 
Thomas was rather bashful about after-dinner speeches, 
while Sir John loved them. He was a good talker, too, and 
very humorous. I remember one of his lines which. has 
been appropriated by many of our own speakers. In finish- 
ing a talk, he said: ‘‘And now, like Lady Godiva, after a 
short but interesting journey, I approach my close.’”’ The 
play on the word ‘‘clothes”’ was, of course, the key to the 
joke. Sir John didn’t drink tea either. 

There was a yachting table in our place where famous 
and luxurious navigators used to gather. Among these 
men were Howard Gould, owner of the famous Niagara; 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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There Was No Way of Excluding Them Provided They Behaved Themselves. And They Always Acted Very Well in Rector’s 
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AY WHITAKER, through the 
open window of his blue se- 
dan, saw that the dance in 

Red Men’s Hall was still in progress, 
although it was 
practically mid- 
night then. He 
stopped his engine 
and snapped off 
the car’s head- 
lights. The dark 
was never denser. 
Even after he had 
accustomed his 
eyes to it, he had 
all he could do to 
make out the 
tombstones in the 
graveyard just 
across the wall; 
and in walking up 
to one of the side 
windows of the 
hall, he stumbled 
over an old well 
cover. The hall 
was used three 
nights a week as a 
movie house, and 
all the windows 
were painted 
green; so nothing 
but the faint pulse 
of musie from 
within betrayed 
the fact that any- 
thing unusual was 
going on. 

Still, through a 
holiday in this 
paint job, he did, 
just by screwing 
up one eye, catch 
a floating glimpse 
of that dream of a 
tall girl with flaxen 
or really golden 
hair whom he had 
seen an hour be- 
fore sunset stand- 
ing chatting in 
front of the post 
office. On the way 9 
to the hotel, an- oye 
other traveling 
man had nudged 
him and whispered 
that he had just 
overheard that corn-silk blonde asking a friend of hers who 
the good-looking youth was in the brown fedora, and that 
was Ray Whitaker. 

Something dropped out like that was just enough to fill 
his head full of any girl to all perdition, meaning the bal- 
ance of the evening, which unluckily he had been forced to 
spend talking perfume and toilet accessories with a crab of 
a customer who hadn’t been willing to give him time 
through the day. He kept saying to himself, when the cus- 
tomer’s head ducked under the counter to look for hollow 
spots, that he could imagine being sold on that girl solid, 
and without half trying. She would be likely to play well 
within her game for one thing. Then again she had car- 
riage, he informed himself. 

He went knocking together the mental scaffolding for a 
new romantic masterpiece. He was a runner for a big 
concern in which his father was a heavy stockholder, and 
expected, this trip back, to be transferred to the Western 
branch as manager. 

Looking back of him now in the dark, he saw a group of 
blazing cigarette ends weaving about in the vicinity of his 
ear. He went toward them. 

Certain young men of the party were shellacking the 
inner man from the contents of a varnish can deposited at 
one end of the running board. They were drinking out 
of waxed cups and then scaling them over the stone wall 
into the graveyard. 

“How about slipping a jolt or two into the women’s 
punch bowl unbeknownst—just a longshoreman’s slug?” 
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“But Truly, There is an Ugly Dog Somewhere on the Premises,’’ She Protested, Her Flawless Voice Enchantingly Atremble 


“Appoint you a committee of one to do it.” 

This was Joe Trevet speaking, and he felt his elbow 
seized. He jumped a mile. 

“Private dance, Joe?’’ Mr. Whitaker whispered. 

“Private, yes. Here’s your cup. At a pinch I might 
rush you in, Ray. It’s about over though.” 

Ray found himself rushed in, or half in. Joe, emerging 
from what he called the inner precincts, chuckled. 

“Tt’s all right. Mabel was afraid there might bea cry of 
favoritism raised if one was let in and not others—this is 
just the card club’s dance, see?—but I described you, and 
that Esther Gideon was all for you.”’ 

‘*She’s the blonde?” 

“The blonde incarnate.” 

Ray slipped past him. Some of the girls in there he 
knew, he discovered. One was a waitress at the Crosby 
House. He sat beside her, muttering, ‘‘ Who’s the fair lady 
in the flaxen wig?”’ 

“Esther Gideon. She’s a revelation, isn’t she?” 

The music began again, and the waitress from the 
Crosby House was in his arms. He promised himself the 
next dance with Esther Gideon; but the next dance was a 
broom dance, and he, one of three odd males, drew a broom 
to dance with. 

With each stop of the music, a shift of partners was en- 
forced on all; the broom dancers dropped the brooms 
with which they had extravagantly gyrated; but they 
were, or should be, strategically situated to pounce on a 
flesh-and-blood partner. 


Ray Whitaker was stealing up on 
the right of Esther Gideon when called 
upon to drop his broom. Quite as 
close to her, on her left, was a big, 
sullen, shambling 
devil, red-headed 
and heavy-footed, 
with another 
broom. The 
brooms clashed 
handles in falling; 
and the girl, for- 
saken by her own 
partner, felt the 
blaze of the broom 
dancers’ ambi- 
tions springing up 
like a circle of 
wildfire from her 
enchanted heels. 
Ray had her by 
one arm and the 
red devil by the 
other. 

“Are you going 
to tear me limb 
from limb?” she 
shrieked. 

Ray felt her 
draw slightly back 
from the other and 
press toward his 
side. He half en- 
circled her. He 
was close enough 
now to be more 
than ever affected 
by her stormy 
breathing, her 
vivid lips parted, 
a little uncertain, 
and that flaxen 
swirl of hair. The 
snow-molded 
shoulders floated 
just under his 
chin. 

Then the hall 
went black out, 
came back, went 
out, appeared once 
more like the mere 
ghost of itself, 
with all its figures 
in stricken atti- 


tudes; and then 
went out for 
good. 


“Tt’s just like foundering, isn’t it?’’ Ray heard the 
waitress from the Crosby House say. 

“Sparrow on the wires!”’ Jim Shawkey called. ‘‘As you 
are, folks! As you are! Lights on directly!” 

There were the usual titterings and flickerings from the 
irrepressibles. Jim Shawkey, it was announced, had gone 
to call up the light company and find out what was what. 
Almost at once he was back to report that some special 
part had given out, or burnt out—gone back on them at all 
events. There would be no more lights that night. 

This brought the entertainment to an end. There were 
no candles in town; they had been used up at the last 
breakdown; and the janitor of Red Men’s Hall, warned by 
his insurance agent, refused to allow the placing of kero- 
sene lamps about on tables. A torch dance was suggested; 
but the older women vetoed that on the ground that it had 
been tried out once before, and unsuccessfully, in as much 
as ‘‘works”’ had followed. 

Before the movement for home could get well started, 
Jim Shawkey announced that all the girls who would like 
to play husband in the dark for a partner on the homeward 
journey should gather at the punch bowl. 

““Now you people that think you brought the best look- 
ing women don’t want to be spoil-sports,’’ he roared. 

“They aren’t actually doing it, are they?” the waitress 
from the Crosby House said to her neighbor. 

“T don’t see the harm where everybody knows every- 
body,” said the invisible neighbor. It was Miss Gideon. 
“‘Tt’s not as if it was a public dance,” she added, very low. 


“ 
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“Still, I can think of complications,” the waitress said 
guardedly. 

Miss Gideon did not have time to reply. That red- 
headed Mr. Bassett, who had brought her, had worked her 
off into a corner, where he was arguing down her evident 
desire to take part in husband in the dark. Whitaker him- 
self, his ear very acute at this state, heard her voice, he was 
sure, contesting with that fellow in a hot whisper. Then 
everything was lost in the turmoil of setting up the game of 
husband in the dark. It was more usually a method of 
choosing a partner for a dance, but the machinery of it 
would serve just as well to provide a companion for the 
homeward journey. 

Jim Shawkey had brought in the end of the bell rope 
from the entry and skillfully and playfully girdled such of 
the young women as had gathered at the punch bowl. 

“Any more going to put their neck in a noose?’”’ he 
shouted. 

There was excited laughter; one or two more vague 
shapes came scurrying. 

“Last call!”’ 

Mr. Whitaker felt Esther Gideon brush past him. A 
beam of light from somebody’s pocket torch glided over 
her dress; but even without that, he couldn’t have mis- 
taken that delicate waft of an expensive perfume which his 
firm carried, but had been unable to sell here on account of 
its costliness. Esther had come from away; she had been 
teaching in a high school somewhere, and must have 
bought this perfume in the city. 

Jim Shawkey got the girls out into the coat room, where 
they counted noses. Then the men drew numbers out of a 
hat for order of precedence, and Ray Whitaker came first. 
The girls, meanwhile, had got their things on by torch- 
light. 

When the darkness was total again, Jim Shawkey 
opened the door and Ray Whitaker walked into the flut- 
tered midst. He felt himself more than a little fluttered. 
It was narrow quarters at the best of it, and filled with 
nothing but a breathing menace to any man’s composure. 
The girls had been sternly admonished not to speak out 
loud, not so much as to cough or giggle, since where they 
were all so well acquainted it wouldn’t take much to let the 


eat out of the bag. They couldn’t, however, make them- 
selves small. Ray touched a shoulder and Shadd’s fat 
daughter started for him, laughing right out loud. 

In the dark he stooped under her arm, muttering that he 
had merely stumbled over a nail head in the flooring and 
hadn’t actually made his choice. Certainly, he reflected, 
the old-fashioned devil was walking tonight, and with a 
vengeance. Husband in the dark, if only the game were to 
be played with the right sagacity, had enough and to spare 
to recommend it. 

And now, by what he took to be an infallible receipt, he 
had found his woman. This was by nothing more tangible 
than an exhalation, a waft of that exclusive scent of hers 
coming to his nostrils. But he was a dog for scent. 

“Will you favor me?”’ he whispered. She yielded her 
arm and he got outdoors with her. They heard Jim 
Shawkey yelling ‘“‘Next!’’ and couldn’t keep from laugh- 
ing outright. 

“Well?” 

“Well?” 

. “Where do we go from here?” 

“At least we can draw a full breath again,” the girl said. 
“The heat in there was just oppressive.” 

He could tell nothing by the voice. He had heard prac- 
tically only that one shriek from her lips, when she had 
asked them if they meant to tear her limb from limb. But 
this voice at least was perfectly in character. Like her 
hair, it had the gold tinge. In unlocking his car, he kicked 
the empty varnish can off the running board by accident, 
and for just a second he stared through the dark as if that 
tinny crash had raised up some doubt or other in his mind. 

The dark was pitchy, and seemed to cling to the earth 
and ooze out of it. He put her into the car and went round 
to get in himself from the other side. He couldn’t slide his 
body under the wheel quickly enough, in his eagerness to 
snap on the light on the dashboard. But at the click of his 
forefinger there, she put her deterrent hand over his. 

“You evidently weren’t instructed in this game.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Husband in the dark means what it says.”’ 

“Does it? Say, it seems natural enough. I did half ex- 
pect them to throw rice and old shoes after us.” 


He yielded to her whim and started up the engine. His 
headlights were dim and did little to disturb the darkness 
back of them. Besides, she had turned her fur collar up on 
his side. 

““You’re the pilot, remember,”’ he laughed. 

“Am I? Straight ahead, then, and take the river road,” 
she murmured. 

But they had not gone a hundred yards when he remem- 
bered that he was a little low on gasoline. He stopped the 
car by a yellow sentinel, thinking he might get somebody 
roused up out of the dark house there with a lantern and so 
kill two birds with one stone. She foiled him by saying 
that the handle probably wasn’t locked. There was no 
need of getting anybody out of bed; that would be cruelty 
to animals, she whispered. She slipped out at her side of 
the car and called to him that the handle was unlocked, 
just as she suspected. She turned it for him while he held 
the nozzle to the tank. 

“That’s fifteen gallons.’’ They got back into the car and 
he said, with a movement to his pocket, “‘ Maybe I’d better 
pay you now, and you can hand it on.” 

“Don’t, when you’re all settled back. Wait till we get 
out again.” 

Neither of them spoke again until they had got well past 
the stone soldier and out into the country. Then she asked 
a little shyly, “‘Aren’t you awfully silent all at once?”’ 

“‘T was thinking, since I don’t know you at all, what kind 
of a lead would be—safest.”’ 

“Safest?” 

“Yes. How do I know what I may bring down on my 
unsuspecting head, talking to somebody who’s just a voice? 
What do I know of your likes and dislikes? You take that 
new barber underneath the Crosby House. He got a girl 
in his chair yesterday he didn’t know, and just to make 
conversation, mind you, and not for any other earthly 
reason, he said, ‘This new piano player they’ve got play- 
ing for the movies at the opera house is pretty rotten, don’t 
you think?’ And she said, ‘Perhaps we’d better not say 
anything more on that subject, for it so happens I’m the 
piano player’s wife.’ Well, he simply had to go on cutting 
curls. And, good Lord, you may be that very woman now!”’ 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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[: BERLIN, at 33 Luisenstrasse, sits an Amer- 


ican citizen with a scepter in his hand. His 

title is agent-general for reparation payments. 
As chancellor of the Dawes Plan, he is on one hand the 
protector of German credit and on the other hand sheriff 
representing Allied creditors on the premises—a kind of 
international receiver and financial magistrate extraordi- 
nary. 

Germany, as you understand, no longer meets her credi- 
tors. She has nothing to do with them. All she does is to 
write reparation checks payable to this American citizen 
personally. He puts them in a German bank. There Ger- 
many’s worry ends and the worry of the rest of the world 
begins. The problem is how to get out of Germany and 
into the hands of her creditors what those reparation 
checks represent. This is the famous trans- 
fer problem of endless controversy. 

It is simple enough for the German Gov- 
ernment to write a check payable to the 
American citizen; it is simple enough for 
him to deposit that check in a German bank 
and say, ‘““So much to the Allies’ credit.” 

So far as Germany is concerned, repara- 
tions are at that point paid. But from the 
Allied creditors’ point of view the difficulty 
is that they have been paid in Germany. 
This is the unique principle of the Dawes 
Plan. All payments on account of repara- 
tions shall be made in Germany. How the 
stuff shall be got out of Germany is for the 
American citizen to say. He must see that 
it is got out as fast as possible; but he is 
charged also with the responsibility to see 
that Germany’s credit shall not suffer in the 
process. 

Suppose that against his checking account 
in the Reichsbank he writes out checks pay- 
able to France, Great Britain,. Belgium, 
Italy, et al., to each according to its share, 
and drops them in the post box. What hap- 
pens? Suppose the specific case that the 
British Government sends its check around 
to the Bank of England, saying, ‘‘ Please 
get the cash on this.” 


Cashing Germany’s Check 


OW if it happened at the same time that 

British merchants owed German mer- 
chants for imported goods a sum of money 
equal to the face of the check, the transac- 
tion would be quite simple. The Bank of 
England would sell the check to those Brit- 
ish merchants for cash and the British mer- 
chants would send it to Germany in lieu of 
money. The German merchants would take 
it to the American citizen at 33 Luisen- 
strasse, Berlin, and get their money. That 
is to say, they would be paid in German 
money out of the reparation funds standing 
to his credit in the Reichsbank. 

But now suppose it happens that no Brit- 
ish merchants are owing German merchants 
for imported goods. Then what does the 
Bank of England do with that check which 
the British Government has asked it to get 
the cash on? It can do only one thing. It 
sends the check to the Reichsbank in Berlin, 
saying, ‘“‘ Please remit in gold.” 

The German Reichsbank may then appeal 
to the American citizen at 33 Luisenstrasse 
in this manner, saying: ‘‘The check you sent to the British 
Government has come back to us to be paid in gold. There 
is more than enough standing to your credit in the repara- 
tions account to pay this check; but, as you know, this 
credit is not gold. We cannot afford to send German gold 
away. To do so would cause our new gold currency to 
fall.”’ 

The American citizen, in the performance of his respon- 
sibility as protector of German credit, is obliged to examine 
these representations; and if it is true, in his judgment, 
that the German Reichsbank cannot afford to honor his 
check in gold, he is obliged to notify the British Govern- 
ment that the check, although it is perfectly good, cannot 
be paid. The British Government will have to wait until 
German merchants have sold some more goods to British 
merchants or to merchants in other foreign countries. 


By GARRET IT 


Outside of illustration, this would never exactly happen. 
The American citizen would not let it goso far. He is sup- 
posed to know beforehand what checks Germany can 
afford to pay from the proceeds of German goods already 
sold in foreign countries, without having to touch her gold 
reserve. He would simply not send out the checks if Ger- 
many could not conveniently pay them out of her foreign 
credits—that is to say, in the invisible currency of foreign 
exchange. 

To keep him advised of the amount Germany can afford 
to pay, so that he will know how many checks to send out, 
there is at his right hand a transfer committee. It is all the 
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time watching German exports and imports and weighing 
the balance of exchange and reporting how much Germany 
can pay without upsetting the scales—that is, without 
drawing on her gold, for that would hurt her credit. 

The members of this transfer committee are six, of 
whom, after the agent-general for reparation payments 
himself, who is chairman, one other also is an American 
citizen, one is British, one is French, one is Italian and one 
is Belgian. All together, fourteen American citizens are at 
33 Luisenstrasse, Berlin, and they run the Dawes Plan. A 
former Undersecretary of the United States Treasury is 
the agent-general in supreme authority. They run it very 
well. No criticism of their work has ever been heard. The 
Allied countries—that is, the creditors—trust them im- 
plicitly; the Germans accept them with a systematic 
civility that is surface perfect. 
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You could hardly have imagined anything more 
improbable than that American citizens should 
come to administer the whole affair of German 
reparations. It is an American citizen who says day by day 
what Germany shall pay and how, and what the Allied 
creditors shall receive and what on account of war repara- 
tions. He does not in any way represent the American 
Government. He is responsible only to the Reparations 
Commission, and the Reparations Commission represents 
only those powers that act under the Treaty of Versailles. 
The United States Government is not a party to that 
treaty; nor did it sign in 1924 the London Protocol which 
instated the Dawes Plan and named an American citizen 
to administer it—first Owen D. Young, temporarily, and 
then S. Parker Gilbert as permanent agent-general. 

From a rational point of view nothing 
could be more appropriate, since it is the 
American investor who provides the money. 
If you say Germany is paying reparations 
with American money the statement may 
be technically disputed. But if you say the 
same thing in another way—if you say that 
without the money they borrow in the 
United States the Germans perhaps could 
not and certainly would not be paying rep- 
arations, that is undoubtedly true. 


The New European Language 


OWEVER, appropriate as it may be 
that an American citizen should admin- 
ister a European reparations scheme which 
depends upon enormous loans from the 
United States, that is not the reason. The 
true reason is no reason of ours. It lies deep 
in the resources of Old World diplomacy, 
and Americans are not wanted to explore it. 
To start with, the fundamental political 
idea of Europe is to charge the whole inter- 


Allied powers, acting under the Treaty of 
Versailles, are much more anxious to get rid 
of their war debts to the United States 
Treasury than to collect large reparations 
from Germany. The thought has been im- 
planted in Germany that for the good of 
Europe the Allies are willing to let her off, 
if only the rich American Government will 
forgive them their war debts. From every 
European point of view it is the ideal so- 
lution. 

Hence the determination to relate Ger- 
man reparations to war-debt settlements. 
Every artifice in the arcanum of European 
diplomacy has been employed to that end. 
That was and is the meaning of the French 
Government’s insistence upon what it calls 
a safeguard clause, making payments to the 
United States Treasury contingent upon 
the continuity and extent of German repa- 
rations. You can see that if the United 
States once admitted this principle, and 
made payments by the Allied powers on ac- 
count of their war debts to the United States 
Treasury conditional upon German repara- 
tions, naturally Allied enthusiasm for get- 
ting reparations would wane. Why should 
they worry any more about it? If Germany 
failed to pay them they would not have to 
pay the American Government. They would 
have only to say they could not make Ger- 
many pay, therefore they could not pay us. It would be 
up to the American Government either to make Germany 
pay or accept the war bill. 

All this passes in a language we neither speak nor under- 
stand. It is a new language, invented since the war. It 
was explicitly mentioned by the French Premier, Monsieur 
Briand, in his appeal to the Chamber of Deputies for 
ratification of the Locarno Accord. 

“‘T went to that rendezvous on the shores of an Italian 
lake,”’ he said, “‘to meet the German ministers. Do you 
realize that I was filled with complex and disturbing senti- 
ments? But I went. They came. We talked European. 
That is a new tongue which it would be well for all of us to 
learn. I must acknowledge that the two gentlemen with 
whom I conferred showed both moral and physical courage 
in coming there, in view of the threats against them in 
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their own country. But they understood the new tongue. ~ 
Do the German people understand it? I hope so.” 

At any rate, the German Foreign Office understands it; 
and now in the European hymn of dispraise against the 
United States for holding the principle that war debts are 
payable you begin to hear, each time a little louder, the 
German voice, intoning: ‘‘Woe, woe is Europe! She has 
so much to pay. She pays it all to the rich American 
people. If the United States were more lenient with its 
debtors they would be more lenient with us. We have to 
pay them in order that they may pay the United States.”’ 
Germans cannot say this loudly—not yet, for if they did, it 
might hurt their credit in Wall Street. Still, they say it 
audibly in that new tongue. This tongue European is first 
and always anti-American. 

The idea of charging the international war debt to the 
United States was spontaneous. The Allies had had and 
spent the United States Treasury’s $10,000,000,000. By 
no means all of it was shot out of cannons. A great deal 
of it that was not may still be seen in Europe. You could 
trace it physically—American steel in ships and railroads, 
American engines, American motortrucks now working on 
the roads of France. The Allies had the $10,000,000,000. 
The United States Treasury had only their I O U’s. How 
easy it would be for the United States Treasury to tear 
them up! Then the Allies could clear off their debts to one 
another and anything 
they could get out of 
Germany would be all 
their own, the United 
States having declined 
to take for itself any- 
thing — reparations, 
property or territory. 


Cancellation 


LOYD GEORGE, 
the war premier of 
Great Britain, prob- 
ably regards himself 
as the original cancel- 
lationist. Before the 
Peace Conference he 
began to talk of an 
all-around cancella- 
tion of war debts. At 
the Peace Conference 
he urged it. After the 
Peace Conference he 
interfered to stop ne- 
gotiations between the 
British Treasury and 
the United States 
Treasury for afunding 
of Great Britain’s debt 
according to the first 
understanding, saying 
he would write to 
President Wilson 
about it. He did write 
to President Wilson 
about it, strongly rep- 
resenting the use and 
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admirability of sponging 
off the war debts. Still 
from time to time he rises 
in the House of Commons 
to criticize those who after 
him were responsible for 
settling with the United 
States Treasury at eighty 
cents on the dollar. 

But he was not the first 
cancellationist. He did not 
understand the meaning 
of that word when he first 
heard it. This was during 
the war, before the advan- 
tage of cancellation to 
Great Britain was a sta- 
tistical fact. The Russian 
effort had suddenly 
stopped. There had been 
a revolution in Russia. 
The people were saying it 
was a capitalistic war and 
they would have no more 
of it. Kerensky was trying 
in vain to turn them back. 
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At thismoment it occurred 
to the editors of the New 
York Tribune that it might 
strengthen Kerensky and 
alter the feelings of the 
Russian people for the 
Allies and associates to 
say to Russia: “In token 
of our appreciation of what 
you have already done at 
great cost and with fine 
gallantry, we now forgive 
outright the war loans we 
have made to you and 
cancel forever all obliga- 
tions on account of them.”’ 

The United States and 
Great Britain were the 
countries that had made 
war loans to the Czar’s 
government. The United 
States alone could not 
make this sign to Russia 
without perhaps embar- 
rassing the British Gov- 
ernment. So the editors 
of the New York Tribune 


went with their idea 
to Lord Reading, then 
British ambassador to 
the United States, and 
asked him if Great 
Britain would concur. 
He thought very well 
of it and said he would 
ask the British Gov- 
ernment at once. 

The editors of the 
New York Tribune 
added: ‘‘And let us 
have in mind that this 
act would establish a 
precedent which ulti- 
mately might be very 
helpful; for if the war 
goes on for many years 
and inter-Allied loans 
continue to rise in such 
enormous volume, it 
may be impossible in 
the end to handle them 

. intelligently. General 
cancellation may be 
the only way out.” 


Politics 


HIS impressed the 

British ambassa- 
dor even more. He 
cabled the idea to the 
Lloyd George govern- 
ment and _ reported 
presently that the 
. Lloyd George govern- 
ment had turned it down. Russia owed Great Britain more 
than she owed the United States. That may be why the 
Lloyd George government declined a mutual cancellation 
of the Russian war debt. It was another boot when later 
it appeared that Great Britain had more to gain than to 
lose by a general cancellation of all war debts. 

The direct British-made propaganda having failed be- 
cause the United States steadily refused to submit its prin- 
ciple to be debated in any one of the numerous European 
economic conferences arranged for that purpose—the prin- 
ciple that war debts were payable—the next step was the 
Balfour note, on August 1, 1922. This was before the 
British Government had settled with the United States 
Treasury. For its’success in the ways intended, this docu- 
ment deserves to be remembered as one of the rare achieve- 
ments of the political mind. 

The British Government called upon its debtors to pay 
their war debts because the American Government had re- 
quired the British Government “‘to pay interest since 1919 
on the Anglo-American debt, to convert it from an un- 
funded to a funded debt, and to repay it by a sinking fund 
in twenty-five years.”’ 

The American Government had not. There was yet no 
settlement, and the settlement afterward arranged called 
for a payment of only four-fifths of the British debt over a 
period of sixty-two years. 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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HE negative attention Willie Gerald 
| was paying Miss Denham’s long- 
continued genealogical and historical 
dissertation yet noted the principal facts 
of her family narrative. Aside 
from that, he thought she was 
an astonishingly unattractive 
sort of woman. She was the 
perfection of a type and lo- 
eality of birth—the descendant 
of an autocratic shipping 
family of Massachusetts. Miss 
Denham was large and blond 
and coldly handsome; her 
consciously fine voice was cold, 
and the gaze turned upon him, 
Willie believed, was the coldest 
gray he had ever encountered. 
Her most evident quality, how- 
ever, was a self-satisfaction 
that nothing, it seemed, could 
damage by any permissible 
comparison—the Denhams, 
their family, and the annals of 
their voyages, were the most 
notable accomplishments of 
that New England which alone 
had lent the United States 
some dignity and some tradi- 
tion. 

Gerald wondered profanely 
if she had ever been drunk or 
in love, and how she kept her 
stockings up. Certainly none 
of those trivialities, of neces- 
sity, blemished the marble 
splendor of her being. In ad- 
dition, he realized that, though 
he had been often patronized 
in the social past, never had 
he been so looked down upon, 
talked down to, as now. In 
the past he would have been 
acutely uncomfortable, appre- 
hensive; but in May Cobbet’s 
drawing-room on a train com- 
ing from Virginia to New York 
Miss Denham’s manner no 
more than amused him. May, 
who was very small, had 
frankly fallen asleep in a cor- 
ner, overcome by the burden 
of consequential words; but 
mechanically, Willie Gerald 
continued to listen. 

“Tt isn’t a general condition 
I object to, but something 
very specific,” Miss Denham 
declared. ‘‘It is the failure of 
the present men. The men 
you meet. None of them are 
interesting or of the slightest 
importance. It’s quite re- 
markable even if they have a 
good stable, or a yacht; actu- 
ally I know men who go every- 
where simply because they 
have a yacht. Most of them 
have nothing—no properties, 
or qualities, either.”’ 

Gerald smiled at her cheer- 
fully. ‘‘You couldn’t have a 
better proof of all you’re saying. I own absolutely nothing. 
My family, in the strict social sense, is commonplace, if not 
actually common; and here we are together in a very small 
space, with May asleep. In a decently run world that 
couldn’t be possible.”’ ‘ 

In answer to this Miss Denham gazed indifferently out 
of the window. It was plain that she hadn’t been reached 
by Gerald’s clear and faintly acid reply. It was hopeless, 
he recognized; nothing he could say would engage her. He 
began, finally, to be annoyed, even vindictive. 

“‘Of course,’’ he continued, ‘‘you are in the wrong world 
to meet the men who are interesting now. Once they may 
have been aristocratic, but that’s no longer true. The oil 
drillers in Texas, the individuals who fly the mail, and the 
city firemen have all the force and humor that is available. 
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Specially the humor. I’d like to bet you the most interest- 
ing man on this train is the engineer.” 

A lesser personage might have answered that it was ob- 
vious he wasn’t in the drawing-room, but not Miss Den- 
ham; she was exclusively occupied with her own mental 
processes and judgments. 

“They have no stamina,’’ she asserted, ‘‘and no minds 
to take the place of it. They have neither the courage of 
my grandfather, Jerel Denham, nor the charm of—vwell, 
Matthew Arnold. It has been a great many years since he 
was in America, when as a very little girl I walked with 
him, but Ihave never forgotten his beautifully bred intel- 
lect. The poets of today’’—she paused, at a loss for an 
adequate expression, but she managed to add the word 
“frightful.’”’ “‘Quite as bad as their verse.’’ At any rate 
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Willie Gerald agreed with her generally 
about poetry. 

“‘Jerel Denham was lost at sea when he 
was twenty-two. He went down with his 
ship, the Cygnet packet, in a 
gale on the North Atlantic; 
and by twenty-two he had 
been twice out to China on one 
of the family brigs, and he had 
been in command of a schooner 
in the West India trade. He 
sailed to Madagascar and Java 
and the Coromandel Coast, the 
South Sea Islands and South 
America, where he was wrecked 
on Tierra del Fuego; and 
scarcely twenty-one, he was 
master of a Horizon packet 
ship, from Boston to Liver- 
pool.” 

Willie Gerald thought, quite 
a boy. But he wasn’t much 
concerned in the Denham epic 
of dangers and death on far 
seas. At last he had begun to 
think that there was nothing 
of interest or value for him in 
all the talk he was enduring. 
He was, mostly, an indefati- 
gable listener to long narra- 
tives; for in them, and from 
the most unlikely persons, he 
had more than once found his- 
tories and facts which he had 
been able to turn very much 
to his own and private ac- 
count. This, it had seemed to 
him, might be true with Miss 
Denham, who was connected 
with a great deal of celebrated 
furniture—it was of course the 
furniture that absorbed him— 
but it appeared that he was 
wrong. If he had been a writer 
she might have been valua- 
ble—there was undoubtedly a 
novel in her grandfather’s ca- 
reer; a novel but no hint, no 
money, for him. 

However, his annoyance at 
her frigid inhumanity con- 
tinued; he had never met any- 
one to whom he would rather 
sell a thoroughly bogus piece 
of early America—a set of fab- 
ricated chairs, such as he had 
been victimized by, or con- 
fected girandoles. 

“The Horizon packets,” she 
went on, ‘“‘were owned by the 
senior branch. But they were 
given up soon after Jerel went 
down. I believe they couldn’t 
compete with the coarser ships 
out of New York. The Cygnet 
was very beautiful, a half clip- 
per; although I believe that 
term is held to be wrong for 
her period. When I wasa child, 
when I walked with Matthew 
Arnold, there was a model of 
the Cygnet in our dining room, 
on the overmantel; it used to be at the Boston offices of 
Denham and Company. But about twenty years ago it 
was stolen from us by law.” 

“How?” Gerald inquired, out of the thickening haze of 
cigarette smoke and dusk. 

“‘Mrs.. Moone-Denham, who was divorced from my 
father’s brother, convinced everyone that the model of the 
Cygnet had been willed to her. A ridiculous person to have 
it. Criminal!’ Miss Denham exclaimed. ‘Gerald gazed at 
her in surprise. Actually there was a trace, a flutter of 
color on her smooth pallid face. ‘‘I never, certainly, see 
Mrs. Moone-Denham—lI believe she lives in New York— 
but I can imagine what her surroundings would be and how 
the Cygnet looks in them. That is, if the ship model still 
exists. Perhaps it has been broken up. It wasn’t sold, I 


The Color on the Hull, the Staining 
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know; for our lawyers made her repeated offers. They said 
she was totally unapproachable. I authorized them to pay 
as much as five thousand dollars.”’ 

“Why don’t you have it stolen?’’ Willie Gerald asked. 
“Possession and the nine points.”” Plainly Miss Denham 
was not disturbed by this—her manner continued to sug- 
gest that she was beyond both good and evil—but glacially 
she declined even to consider the appalling possibilities of 
such a combination as Mrs. Moone-Denham and a search 
warrant. In those circumstances, Willie agreed, it would be 
inevitable. Suddenly May Cobbet waked up and confusedly 
demanded where she was. Gerald looked out of a window. 

“Wilmington,” he told her;- “‘you are in Delaware. It 
was extremely nice of you to have me in your drawing- 
room, and now I’m going back to my seat. Miss Denham 
has discouraged me. It seems that’ I have neither stamina 
nor brains.’”’ He was going, May replied, because he wanted 
to escape dinner with them; and that was so near the inad- 
missible truth that he could only bow in the narrow door- 
way. 


As usual, alone in his rooms before the activities of eve- 
ning Gerald found his thoughts returning to the grand- 
father of Miss Denham and to his adventures. Fine ship 
models, he recalled in this connection—models more or 
less contemporary of the hulls and rigs they commemo- 
rated—were, when they were small enough, quite valuable. 
That was, it wasn’t out of the way to give four or five, or 
even six or seven, hundred dollars for them. But five thou- 
sand! That amount lifted such transactions into the realm 
of his own strictly practical and ambitious concerns. If he 
had a model of the Cygnet he’d offer it to Miss Denham as 
quickly as possible. But he owned no such agreeable prop- 
erty and he didn’t see how a copy could be come by. It 
wasn’t, as Miss Denham had discovered to him, really 
practicable to steal the original—which seemed to be very 
firmly in the keeping of a Mrs. Moone-Denham—and it 
would be hardly less difficult, he thought, to have a copy 
of the first made; and even with that accomplished it 
would be quite impossible to keep not only the ship models 
but the vanities of the two women from colliding. He had 
no intention of reéstablishing, in miniature, the Horizon 
packets between Boston and Liverpool. 

No, whatever was in his mind now was vague and im- 
practicable. In addition, his annoyance at Miss Denham 


had vanished; rather he was exasperated to find that he 
was still susceptible to such trivial reactions. It appeared 
to indicate that he wasn’t, after all, free from his earlier 
and servile ambitions. However, he insisted that Miss 
Denham and her friends had lost their old power to im- 
press him. A year ago he would have thought of her as 
Miss Denham, an integral part of the highest American 
society, a descendant of one of America’s few aristocratic 
families; but now she seemed to him only a nuisance, a 
woman who talked incessantly. Formerly he would have 
made every effort to improve her opinion of him; he would 
have schemed to see her again, to go to a party at her coun- 
try house—the country first and then, perhaps, town 
afterward—but, again he had been happy to exchange in- 
sults with her. 

Still he continued to dwell on Jerel Denham, and he 
determined, when the occasion arrived, to widen his knowl- 
edge both of packet ships and ship models. Barton King- 
don could instruct him, he later realized, sitting after dinner 
in Kingdon’s library, and he asked at once; ‘‘ Barton, what 
is a packet ship?” 

There was a loud protest from the depths of an enor- 
mous wing chair. “‘Good Lord, why did-you ask Barton 
that? He’ll tell you, and we won’t have any peace or bridge 
for the rest of the night.” 

Kingdon said, ‘‘On the contrary, I can tell you in a very 
few minutes, if you don’t expect me to be technical. 

“They were passenger and freight carriers, sailing mostly 
between New York and Liverpool; they were British or 
American owned, but the American were a great deal the 
best. The most famous was the Black Ball Line; they 
began soon after 1800 with three or four ships about five 
hundred tons register. | They crossed eastward-bound in 
twenty-three days, but it took them forty to drive west- 
ward. What else do you want to know, Willie? 
The names of the companies, or the records; or are you 
interested in the accommodations? They might have been 
worse. A sailing packet had a cabin, usually, about forty 
feet long, with the staterooms leading from it, and in the 
rooms there were good beds with linen sheets. You can 
find out all about it from Tyrone Power, an actor, who 
wrote the devil of a good set of American impressions in 
the 30’s. 

“At eight o’clock he was rung out of bed with a hand 
bell, and for breakfast had broiled ham, spitchcock, eggs, 


frizzled bacon and mutton cutlets. There was salted shad 
fish for lunch, and Schiedam gin. They drank Holland 
swizzle and Guinness and champagne, sherry and Madeira, 
hock, claret, port and champagne, and then played back- 
gammon. You had your bath when the deck was washed, 
at six in the morning, when a sailor poured two buckets of 
cold salt water over your back. 

“The Black Ball Line was followed by the Red Star, the 
Red Star by the Swallow Tail, and the first race I know of 
was out of New York—three packets—and two of them 
were in the Mersey River in seventeen days. A year later 
the Columbus challenged the Sheridan, a Dramatic Liner, 
for twenty thousand dollars a side, with a picked crew anda 
bonus of fifty dollars a man for winning, and the Columbus 
won in sixteen days. Then Donald McKay came along and 
built the New World for the Swallow Tail; she was four- 
teen hundred tons and the best ship of her day in the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. I think it was 1846.’ He paused, 
and Gerald said: 

“Thank you very much. Now I’m sure I know every- 
thing there is about packets. But tell me, Barton, wasn’t 
there a line running for a short while out of Boston—the 
Horizon?”’ 

“There was,’”’ Barton Kingdon promptly replied. “It 
belonged to the Denhams, though for once in their history 
they made a failure. They couldn’t compete with crews 
of hard-driven New York and Liverpool packet rats, and 
when Jerel was lost with his ship they soon stopped.” 

“‘T must have read about it somewhere,” Willie Gerald 
admitted; ‘anyhow it was at the back of my head. 

And he was very young.” 

“Under twenty-five, and a master at nineteen. With 
that kind of merchant marine there’d be a place for Alice 
Denham. There is no place for her on earth; she belongs 
to the autocratic loneliness of the old quarter-deck.”’ 

Gerald replied that he had met her. ‘‘She seemed to me 
to be just a bother.” 

Kingdon was surprised. ‘‘I’d have thought you would 
appreciate things like that, Willie. The fact is I once heard 
you were dealing in them. I mean traditions and the 
shapes they take. Well, Alice is a tradition. One of the 
gilded figureheads on a family tea ship. If there is any- 
thing in what we’re told as children, though, I am looking 
to see her destroyed for pride.’ 

(Continued on Page 48) 


“Very Well,’’ She Challenged Him, “‘Since You Do Know So Much—What is That One a Model Of? We'll Soon Find You Out”’ 
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The 1926 War Debt Bombardment 


VERY so often the debtor countries of Europe turn 

their propaganda guns on the United States. In the 
nature of things political the attack is a barrage of pub- 
licists rather than an engagement of negotiators. The 
month of July witnessed another such barrage in the sev- 
eral countries of Europe. Sometimes these bombardments 
are pitched to the tune of America’s inability to receive 
debt payments. 

At other times they thunder the note of Europe’s in- 
ability to pay. This summer the big gun in the bom- 
bardment was none other than the head of the British 
Exchequer, Winston Churchill. The barrage was laid 
down by the Daily Mail of London. ' The presence of 
Secretary Mellon in Europe seemingly intensified the viru- 
lence of the campaign. 

We venture to suggest that the present agitation in 
Europe in favor of war-debt cancellation is related to 
political circumstances in Europe and to the state of the 
foreign commerce of the United States. Europe is in po- 
litical turmoil, largely the result of conflict between bloc 
politics and dictatorship politics. 

The second point concerns our state of trade. Europe 
has the idea that the developments in our foreign com- 
merce during the past fiscal year have served to make us 
more receptive to the propaganda of war-debt cancellation. 
During the fiscal year closing June 30, 1925, our positive 
balance of foreign trade in goods was $1,040,000,000. 
During the past year this was reduced to $286,000,000. 
Indeed, for several months our imports of goods exceeded 
our exports, and there was much talk of the turning of the 
tide of trade in goods. Since we have sold less and bought 
more, relatively at least, Europe contends that this is the 
result—the first result—of debt payments, the first cloud 
on the sky. 

Last fiscal year our exports of goods were $100,000,000 
less than the year before; the imports of goods were $600,- 
)00,000 more. This is in dollars, not in volumes. Our 
share in the total of world merchandise trade, which in 
the past year reached the high level of $58,000,000,000, 
was 15.6 per cent; in the previous year our share in a 
trade of $51,000,000,000 was 13.8 per cent. Though our 
exports of goods fell, the sum was still the leader in the 
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list. The loss in exports has been principally to Europe. 
Our export of finished manufactures displayed a sub- 
stantial increase. : 

The reduction in exports to Europe was due mostly to 
lowered shipments of foodstuffs. On account of a short 
crop of wheat and rye we exported about a net 100,000,000 
bushels, while in the previous year we sent over some 
250,000,000 bushels. There was a heavy reduction in ex- 
ports of pork products and coarse grains. The export of 
cotton in terms of value was also notably depressed. All 
this, and more of like import, served to give to the shrink- 
age in our export trade a meaning that is not inherent in 
the transactions as indicating a reversion of the trade bal- 
ance. On the side of imports, high prices for essential raw 
industrial materials, notably rubber, accounted for most of 
the increase. 

One must be very careful in jumping at conclusions of 
far-reaching purport in matters of international trade. 
The gross figures must be adjudged only in the light of 
careful scrutiny of the details of the several commodities. 
International trade is apparently in transition, in respect 
of modus operandi, and this must influence the interpreta- 
tions. Signs are not wanting to indicate that we are enter- 
ing on the age of the international cartel. The objectives 
of these cartels seem to be to protect the home markets of 
the subscribing parties and thereafter to divide between 
the subscribing members the markets of the outside coun- 
tries. 

Under these circumstances competition in foreign trade 
may become greatly restricted, and nationals may find 
it hard to distinguish themselves from internationals. 
But at the same time the international obligations remain 
and offer difficulties in the transfer of payments. 

Europeans ought to be advised that American opinion 
stands behind the settlements of the Debt Commission. 
Neither the frothings of politicians nor the splashings of 
printer’s ink will avail to change that opinion. Only the 
facts of long-time experience will influence our policy. 
These facts we await in confidence. 


Bouquets for Ellis Island 


HE daily press has, on sundry occasions, given such 

liberal space to the attacks of foreign critics, both 
official and unofficial, who have visited Ellis Island and have 
then taken pen in hand to describe its medieval horrors and 
the hardships and indignities to which their nationals have 
been subjected, that it is peculiarly pleasant to read the 
friendly, almost flattering, account of it given by a recent 
European investigator. Mrs. Betzy Kjelsberg, of Oslo, Nor- 
way, lately made a careful study of the physical plant at Ellis 
Island, the daily routine and the methods employed in han- 
dling, inspecting and housing immigrants. Her elaborate 
report made to the International Council of Women has 
been published in full in The United States Daily. 

This lady brought to her task not only the experience of 
one familiar with public institutions and official routine but 
the eye of a housekeeper and a mater familias as well. Her 
account of proceedings in which the men are examined by 
male doctors and the women and children by women doctors 
gives the impression that nogreater hardshipis imposed upon 
immigrants than Americans voluntarily submit to every 
time they make application for life insurance or go to their 
family physician for a general overhauling. According to 


Mrs. Kjelsberg, the dormitories have recently been redec-. 


orated. The white beds, furnished with snowy bed linen 
and good bedclothes, have been relacquered. The linen is 
changed every day on those beds whose occupants change 
daily; otherwise twice a week. Women with children sleep 
in smaller dormitories and a mother with several young- 
sters is given a separate room for herself and her brood. 

Mrs. Kjelsberg was impressed by the modernized sani- 
tary arrangements and the politeness and consideration 
shown to immigrants by the officials. She found the meals 
good and the food tasty. The kitchen was clean and its 
equipment up-to-date. The play rooms for the children, 
equipped with toys, games, books and sand piles, appear 
to have made a favorable impression. The lounging rooms 
for adults, the schoolroom and the hospital seem to have 
been up to a good housekeeper’s standard. 
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': Mrs. Kjelsberg’s ‘criticisms are of the constructive sort 
and they deal largely with methods of administration. Her 
chief. suggestions are that the admissibility of immigrants 
be determined, so far as possible, in their countries of 
origin and that the Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis 
Island be empowered to make rulingsin doubtful cases after 
personal examination, instead of subjecting the immigrant 
to the delays incident to a long-distance study of the facts 
by Department of Labor officials in Washington. Neither of 
these recommendations seems unreasonable and both have 
often been sponsored by our own immigration officials. For- 
eign examination of immigrants is now being conducted ona 
large and increasing scale, and it is not impossible that the 
Commissioner at Ellis Island may sometime have conferred 


‘upon him the larger powers which Mrs. Kjelsberg bespeaks 


for him. This highly favorable report does not entirely in- 
validate all the adverse criticisms directed against Ellis 
Island in former years. Conditions there ought to be, and 
apparently are, much better than they have been for a long 
time. The immigrants who are today passing through this 
national sea gate are for the most part clean, intelligent 
self-respecting folk, and it is possible to care for them and 
their surroundings in a manner that was out of the ques- 
tion in the days before the Johnson Act had screened out 
the unwashed and the vermin-ridden. 

It is not likely that Mrs. Kjelsberg’s report will receive 
the world-wide publicity that was accorded to the sweeping 
attacks and bitter denunciations indulged in by some of 
her predecessors. Careful analysis, judicious praise and 
temperate criticism do not make such snappy reading as 
angry and irresponsible outbursts, but they are not with- 
out real value to those who wish to know the truth. When 
Congress reconvenes, the results of Mrs. Kjelsberg’s studies 
should be reprinted in full in the reports of the hearings of 
the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


Financing German Steel Exports 


EVERAL months ago a number of German steel com- 
S panies were merged into a large combination, for which 
a part of the requisite new capital was secured by issue of 
new securities. Considerable American capital is under- 
stood to have gone into the new organization and is ex- 
pected to return generous dividends, for German iron and 
steel exports have been expanding rapidly. 

The purposes of the merger were to reduce overhead, 
cheapen costs, enlarge volume and develop foreign mar- 
kets. This may mean new export markets; it may mean 
merely supplanting American steel from existing markets. 
There are, doubtless, people in the United States who own 
shares in the competing American and German steel com- 
panies; this is the right of the investor, but it is advanta- 
geous for the right hand to know what the left hand is doing 
when the left hand is being played against the right hand. 
Only lately certain export tactics of German steel com- 
panies led the Treasury Department to announce the 
imposition of extra countervailing import duties. 

This is only a particular piece of the general question. 
We lend money to Europe to aid rehabilitation, to enable 
her to pay her debts, to enlarge consumer capacity so that 
she will import more from us, and to expand and stabilize 
world trade, of which we expect to hustle for a goodly share. 
At the same time, we lend money to Europe to rehabilitate 
her export trade and to reorganize industries whose prod- 
ucts will be sent out to supplant ours in the markets of the 


‘world. The outcome will represent a balance between in- 


direct benefits and direct injuries. Most of us hold the 
hope that if the American foreign investments are not 
driven too far the indirect benefits will outweigh the direct 
injuries. Several years ago we were warned that German 
goods would inundate us and drive us from world markets 
as soon as she had her industries reorganized. We are 
certainly aiding their reorganization. It is estimated that 
since the adoption of the Dawes Plan some $900,000,000 has 
been borrowed by Germany, largely for use in export indus- 
tries, whose exports are to yield to Germany the balance of 
payments to enable her to make the transfers imposed on 
her by that plan. Many of these goods will be American 
made in the sense that they are the products of American 
capital though made with German labor in Germany. ~ 
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therefore ought to understand its underlying princi- 

ples. But one can hardly read a newspaper or turn 

any casual conversation in that direction without discover- 
ing fresh evidence of a very widespread misapprehension of 
the law. Probably lawyers are more responsible for this de- 
lusion than anybody else. At any rate, there it is, operating 
injuriously. In the hope of doing something to correct it— 
since experience is the best teacher—I propose to describe 
’ my first head-on experience of our legal system, as follows: 
It was hot that afternoon in Oriole, Nebraska. At eight 
o’clock in the morning Bill Root had duly driven the town 
sprinkling cart up and down Main Street, but the dust was 
thick again. Little clouds of it puffed up from horses’ 
plodding hoofs, and dust cascades fell from slowly turning 
wagon wheels. Even with the window shades down, it was 
hot in the office of J. Tilden Wesley, Loans and Insurance. 


i 
[es law affects everybody more or less. Everybody 


Heavy Responsibility on a Dray 


SAT in my employer’s swivel chair, in shirt sleeves, read- 

ing a novel, oblivious to the clump of feet on the stairs. 
But I looked up when the door opened and saw George 
Mercer, owner of an embarrassed half-section farm seven 
miles southwest of town; a big chap, with curly red beard, 
in overalls and calico shirt that was open at the neck, 
exposing a sun-baked hairy chest. 

“Where’s Tilly?”’ he asked. In a town where everybody 
else was Tom, Dick or Hank, my employer used the style 
J. Tilden; but he was seldom called anything except Tilly. 

I explained that Mr. and Mrs. Wesley had left the day 
before for Ohio on receipt of a wire announcing the sudden 
demise of Mrs. Wesley’s father, who was rather awe- 
somely known to us in Oriole as the senator. 

Mercer plucked his beard, evidently not well pleased to 
transact his business with a lank youth of nineteen. But 
there was nobody else, so he gave me his message: 

“Chick Weeks is back; come back day before yesterday, 
but I didn’t git wind of it till this mornin’. He’s layin’ out 
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at home.” With that he turned his broad back and 
clumped out, annoyed at having to tell me instead of Mr. 
Wesley. 

The news threw me into a painful agitation; but I knew 
what my duty was, and went across the hall to Judge 
Hecker’s office. As our legal adviser, he should have been 
a staff for me to lean upon when my optimistic employer 
suddenly departed for Ohio, leaving the office in my callow 
hands. But in fact I was more nervous about our lawyer 
than about anything else. The very last thing, on his way 
to the train, Mr. Wesley had whispered anxiously in my 
ear, ‘‘ Whatever else you do, don’t on any account let the 
judge have any money.” 

Having lived several months in Oriole, I already knew 
that to let the judge have any money, on any account, was 
to bid an earthly farewell to the money. Yet I liked him. He 
was a tall, portly man of noble appearance. I still think 
he looked more like a statesman than anyone else I have 
ever seen; and he was invariably kind to me—not with 
mere perfunctory courtesy, but stopping to talk with me 
and listening soberly to whatever views I chose to express. 
He was also a grand orator and fine lawyer. At any rate, 
if the case was tried before a jury, he generally won it. I 
dreaded his fatal persuasiveness if he should try to get some 
of Mr. Wesley’s money from me. 

Hearing my rather breathless statement, the judge re- 
plied in a kindly, matter-of-fact manner: ‘“ You’re not of 
age. I’ll go down to Squire Holt’s with you and swear out 
the warrant.” 

Without bothering about coats, we went downstairs. 
Main Street really extended two blocks, from the small 
red railroad station to Joe Goehring’s furniture store; but 
only the last block counted for much. The first contained, 
on one side, Jake Rupiper’s Metropolitan Hotel, saloon 
and livery stable; on the other side, along shedlike structure 


used as a warehouse for agricultural implements, then 
a smaller frame building in which one could buy tinware, 
garden implements, garden seeds, clover and timothy seed, 
oil cake for cattle and a surprising variety of other articles. 
Squire Holt operated this emporium, and as our justice of 
the peace, held court, when occasion required, at a small 
pine table in the back of the shop. He issued the warrant 
and Judge Hecker left me. 

My next step was to look up Bill Root. When I came to 
Oriole the fall before, Bill was simply town drayman. He 
always drove standing up, his legs well apart. There was 
something impressive about it. One could see that the 
slow, solid, one-track man was concentrating powerfully. 
The captain of the Leviathan, docking his ship with the 
help of a dozen tugs, doesn’t seem to have nearly so much 
on his mind as Bill seemed to have when he navigated his 
dray, with deliberation and judgment, up and down Main 
Street. That spring Oriole took a long forward step by 
setting up a town sprinkling cart. Bill was engaged to 
run it. Then, somewhat as a matter of course, he was 
made town marshal and deputy sheriff. He took the heavy 
responsibility with due gravity. Having found Bill and 
given him the warrant, I hired a pair of broncos, somewhat 
larger than Newfoundland dogs, and a buggy at Jake 
Rupiper’s livery. 


An Unpleasant Business 


T WAS a seven-mile drive, on very dusty roads, across 

a flat, brown, treeless prairie to the eighty-acre Bengtson 
farm that Chick Weeks rented. Probably, as our little 
beasts jogged in a yellow cloud and we perspired under the 
July sun, Bill would have remarked that the wheat and 
corn looked fair to middling, and I would have agreed. 
But I was too preoccupied with an inner misery to pay real 
attention to the conversation, if there was any. 

A draw ran across one corner of the Bengtson farm. 
After heavy rains or melting snow there would be water in 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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ORAWN BY G. B. INWOOD 


‘Don’t Worry About the Younger Generation, 
Pete. They’it Turn Out O. K. Remember, We 
Was Once a Younger Generation Ourselves” 


The Society Editor’s 
Catechism 


HO was the bride? 
Ans. A beautiful and charm- 
ing young lady. 
How did the bride look at the wed- 
ding? 
Ans. She was never more beauti- 
ful. 
Do homely girls ever get married? 
Ans. No. 
How was the church decorated? 
Ans. The church was impressively 
decorated with flowers. 
What ceremony was used? 
Ans. The impressive ring ceremony. 
What did the wedding accomplish? 
Ans. The wedding united two of the 
oldest and most prominent families in 
this section of the state. 
Do scions of obscure families ever 
marry? 
Ans. No. 
Who is the groom? 
ANS. The groom is a prominent young 
business man and universally popular. 
What is the groom’s occupation? 
Ans. The groom holds a responsible 
position. 
How was the ceremony performed? 
Ans. The wedding was beautifully 
solemnized. 
What did the bride carry? 


Ans. The bride carried a gorgeous bouquet. 


What did the flower girls do? 


Ans. The two lovely little flower girls strewed petunias 


in the path of the bride. 


Where will the couple reside after the honeymoon? 

ANS. Their many friends are happy to know that the 
young couple will make their home in this city. 

What did the couple do after the ceremony? 

Ans. Immediately after the ceremony the happy pair 


left for an extended Eastern tour. 
Did a couple ever go for a short tour? 
ANS. No. 


The Morality of the Villain 


HAT has become of the villain 


Who swaggered through all the old plays, 
Who used to put most of the thrill in 


The drama of earlier days? 


The plays of today have reformed him, 


He tries to behave as he should; 


The villain is not very bad any more, 


And the hero is not very good! 


The villain of old would not wrestle 


With scruples that tortured his brain, 


As he tied a fair maid to a trestle 
In the track of a limited train; 


—Dewey M. Owens. 
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He would laugh with a 
laugh diabolic 
As he sandbagged his 
prey from behind ; 
But the villain is not very 
cruel any more; 
And the hero is not very 
kind! 


The villain was thoroughly 
evil, all marry?” 
He was wicked as long 
as awake; 
His morals were those of a 
weevil, 
His manners were those 
of a snake; 
To death and despair 
and disaster 


DRAWN BY R. B. FULLER 
Temperamental Husband —“‘I Can’t Stand the Eternal Humdrum of 


Life With You Any Longer. I’m Going to Leave You Now Forever.”’ 
Wife—‘‘You Can’t, Raphael. Sarah’s Pressing Your Pants’’ 


His innocent victims he’d lure— 
But the villain is not very foul any more, 
And the hero is not very pure! 


Alas, he is gone; for our time is 
Too wise for such simple demands ; 
We now have discovered that Crime is 
The result of malfunctioning glands; 
But still I regret the old villain 
And the hero’s damfoolhardihood— 
For Vice doesn’t seem very bad any more, 
And Virtue is not very good! 


—Morris Bishop. 


“Continued”’ 


From an Edition of Favorite Poems, Arranged 
for the Printer by the Make-Up Man of a Daily 
Newspaper 


AXWELTON braes are bonny 
Where early fa’s the dew, 
And it’s there that Annie Laurie 
(Continued on page 2) 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and oh, 
(Continued on page 3) 


THE DIALOGUE. 


DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 
Visitor to New York —‘“‘The Usual Cover Charge, I Presume?”’ 


September 4,1926 


Lars Porsena of Clusium 
By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 
(Continued on page 4) 


The Fortunate Brother 


WO colored brethren, who had married on the same day, 
met for the first time after an interval of twelve months. 
“Well, Mose,”’ said Sam, “‘what so’t of a wife did yo’- 


“Dat woman,” answered Mose, rolling his eyes upward 
ecstatically—‘‘dat woman is an angel!” 

“Does you say so?”’ exclaimed Sam. ‘‘Colored boy, you 
is lucky! My wife is livin’ yet!’ 


A Famous Dialogue in Modern Dress 


“Have you struck your colors?’’ 
“T have not yet begun to fight.” 
—Paul Jones to the captain of the Serapis. 


MODERN DRESS 


ECRETARY TO THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
BRITISH SHIP SERAPIS: Hello, is this 
the Bon Homme Richard? 
OPERATOR: Yes. Whojer want to 
speak to? 
SECRETARY: Will you connect me 
with Captain Paul Jones, please? 
OPERATOR: Who is it wants to speak 
to him? 
SECRETARY: The captain of the Serapis. 
OPERATOR: One moment, please. 
(Interval) 
BORED VOICE: Y-e-e-e-s? 
SECRETARY: Is this Captain Jones’ 
office? : 
BoRED VOICE: This is his secretary 
speaking. Captain Jones is busy. Can 
I take a message? 
SECRETARY: No, I wish to speak to 
Captain Jones personally. 
BorED VOICE: What is the name, 
please? 
SECRETARY: Tell him the commander 
of the Serapis is on the wire. 
BoRED VOICE: Just a minute, please. 
(Interval) 
CrisP MALE VOICE: Yes. . . . 
Well? 
SECRETARY: Is this Captain Paul 
Jones? (Continued on Page 46) 
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No wonder we eat 
soup every day! 


12 cents a can 


CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 


CAMDEN. N.w, USA 
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SOUP 


and a bit 
of history 


EN N THE year 1898 there first 
& Nts appeared in the windows 

ae | and on the counters of grocery 
va 9) stores a product new to the 
il public. The product bore a 


{Es 
wm ¢ 


an 
y oe Red-and-White Label upon 

9 ey which were displayed the 

words “Condensed Soup.” 

Today its name and its label are familiar 
everywhere. It is sold in every food store in 
the United States and in the sea-ports of the 
world. This soup filled a demand that had 
never before been answered. Its enormous 
popularity and success furnish one of those 
romances of American business which are based 
upon originality and inventiveness in serving 
the public well with what the public needs. 

At the time this product was first introduced 
to the public, America presented a sharp con- 
trast to Europe in the use of soup. In Europe 
soup had been for many years one of the great 
staple articles of diet. In homes of high and 
low degree, soup was eaten constantly and the 
people thrived upon its delicious and nourish- 
ing qualities. 


a 


UT IN America, as recently as the end of 
the last century, soup was not appreciated 
at its true food value. It did not appear with 
such regularity on the family table and it 
could by no means be called one of the house- 
hold standbys. In this country we had yet 
to learn that soup should be eaten regularly, 
and not just occasionally. 

The new condensed soup was originated 
with this Idea: “Everybody should eat soup. 
It offers a variety of delicious flavors not to be 
obtained in any other food. It is nourishing 
and wholesome. It stimulates the appetite 
and causes the digestive juices to flow more 
freely. People should eat soup every day 
both for their health and their pleasure. If 
only they can be supplied with soup of splen- 
did quality, already prepared for them and at 
a price which all can afford, they will serve it 
regularly and derive as much benefit from it as 
do the Europeans.” 

And so the Red-and-Whité Label appeared. 
Condensed soups in delightful variety were 
placed at the disposal of the public, relieving 
them of all the trouble of making soup at home. 
And today in millions of homes soup is appre- 
ciated at its true worth—as a dish that belongs 
in the daily diet. 
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HIL had evidently lurked near, 
for he came back by way of the 
window the moment the coast 
was clear. ‘‘You’rehere!’’ Hesat on 
the sill, shining on her. “‘I can’t believe 
it, and yet itis true. I’m not asleep and dreaming, am I?” 

That seemed alarmingly possible. Their hands sprang 
together to prove the waking reality of the moment. 

“Ah, you are just the same!”’ she cried. 

“Did you think I’d be different?” 

“Yes. But I had to come and see.’’ 

That visibly took his breath. “‘ You came to see me?”’ 

Her color deepened. ‘‘To see them all, but you most. 
Only, I thought you would be so famous and so success- 
ful ——”’ 

“You wait!” he broke in. “I’ve got an invention now, 
a window washer—Ellen, it’s a wonder! I have had bad 
luck; everyone does. But this thing—give me a year 
more and I shall have money enough for—anything.”’ It 
was a meaningful word. ‘‘Everyone here calls me a fool, 
but I know,” he told her gravely. 

Her faith was as great. ‘‘I have always known.” 

He searched her eyes as though an old question had to be 
answered. ‘‘Ellen!”’ 

“Yes, Phil?” 

“Why did you stop writing?” 

Her amazement could only stare. ‘‘I—stop writing?”’ 
she said at last. 

“‘T wrote and wrote and not a line came back.” 

She repeated his words: ‘‘But I wrote and wrote and 
not a line came back!’’ Then the shock of understanding 
brought a cry. ‘“‘Oh, my dear!” 

“What was it? What happened?” 

“Oh, don’t you see?”’ Her eyes filled, brimmed over. 
““My poor mother! She hated the village so—and she was 
afraid of you.” 

Wrath took Phil to his feet. “You don’t mean she took 
our letters—kept them from us?”’ 

“T’m afraid so, Phil.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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ARTHUR WILLIAM 

He had to stride about. ‘Oh, that was rotten! That 
was abominable!” 

Ellen was seeing Abby Guthrie’s iron will with new sight. 
“To hurt us like that! Oh, how could she, for any earthly 
reason? How could she?” 

Her distress quieted his anger. 
window ledge. ‘It hurt you too?” 

“Hurt? I wanted to die!’ Then she saw past the 
cruelty of the act to its futility. ‘‘But, Phil, in spite of 
what she did, -and the pushing up in the world, and the 
money, and marrying me to a prince ——”’ 

Suddenly he caught up with her. ‘‘Here we are!”’ he 
cried. ‘‘Nothing could stop it! Ellen, you are not going 
away.” 

“. tnustes 

“T won’t let you,” he said, and again it was April in 
Millertown. All the birds of spring were shouting it, spring 
winds breathed it through the window. The dead past 
could bury its own dead. 

“You can’t help it,’’ she warned him. 

“You’re a princess and I’m only the chore man,’ he 
admitted. Audacity put a quirk in his nice face. ‘Would 
a princess live in a barn—a pleasant, clean barn, with a 
big roomy box stall that was all hers?” 

Her gravity had an answering quirk: ‘‘She could keep 
her things in the manger.”’ 

It was play, and yet he had kindled excitedly. ‘‘There’s 
a shower bath in the harness room. And old Peter’s stall 
makes an A-1 kitchenette.” 

“Tt is the old parsonage barn?” 

“Yes. Remember my father’s study, upstairs? That is 
my living room. Downstairs it is all workshop.”’ 

She was smiling over the study in the loft. ‘‘Do you 
remember how we used to play house there?” 


He came back to his 
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“I Guess I Daret 
You’ve Been Try=« 
ing it on All the 
Morning, First 
With One, Then 
Another—I Was 
Onto You! I Saw!"’ 


BARA dilly U4 Prune BIRO Ww ad 
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Z “Say it,’’ said Phil. 

“Say what?” 

His voice became young, cozy, do- 
mestic: ‘‘‘ Now, Phil, you be the father 
and I’]l be the mother.’”’ 

Her lips and eyebrows took anxious matronly lines. 
“Mabel Elizabeth was kept after school today,” she told 
him, ‘‘and Marie Rose played in the dirt in her pink silk 
dress. I don’t know what I’m going to do with those 
children !”’ 

Phil seemed to round out bodily. ‘‘ Wife, I have my 
sermon to write and must not be interrupted,”’ he said 
pompously, and then they laughed, richly, foolishly, in the 
spun magic of the moment. 

“Phil, do you remember our last party?” 

He remembered everything. ‘‘At Mamie Purrington’s. 
And do you remember coming home from it—at your 
gate—under the big syringa?”’ 

Her flush told how well she remembered. ‘‘But we were 
good children,’’ she pleaded. 

“Oh, yes, poor little nuts.”” He sighed over them. “Not 
half knowing what it all meant. And yet—that it has 
lasted—child, do you know how strange that is?”’ 

She nodded solemnly. ‘‘Not so strange with me. It was 
all so hard and so horrid afterward. But with you ——” 

“It means just one thing,” he said, rising. “‘Once in a 
blue moon two persons are born for each other. Ellen ——’”’ 

Aunt Katie was bustling in. “ Here’s your money, Phil. 
Sorry I kept you waiting.” 

He stared at her unseeingly until she would have‘put a 
bill in his hand. Then he awoke with a start and waved it 
away. 

“No money for today,” he said. 

She found that absurd. “Oh, come, Phil! All those 
windows!”’ 

“My little offering to the princess. Perhaps they are the 
last windows I shall ever wash—except to demonstrate 
my window washer.” :- 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Many women prefer Premium Bacon 
as it comes in these pound and half- 
pound cartons—evenly sliced, free 
from rind and all ready for cooking. 
i Others who want a generous supply 
always on hand, buy it in the whole 
piece protected by the original 
parchment wrapper 
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NET WEIGHT 


oS Te have a delightful 
flavor of their own 


— these tender slices 


Women and men who make an art of good skillful and painstaking work. Only the 


Premium Hams 


living are agreed that few other foods vary 
so widely as bacon of different kinds. 
Whether served at the table or by the 
camp-fire, the pleasure which bacon can 
bring depends upon many delicate steps in 
its preparation. 

Back of the special savory taste and ex- 
ceptional tenderness of Premium Bacon lies 


choicest cuts are used for Premium. 
Throughout the long processes of curing 
and smoking, in countless small but vital 
details, that care is given which has made 
Premium Bacon a favored dish in many 
homes. Only the slices themselves, broiled 
ruddy-brown and fragrant, can tell you 
just why Premium is prized so highly. 


Swift & Company 
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Important: Don't assume that a Mobiloil sign 
means that the dealer sells Mobiloil only. 


He may carry a cheaper oil, too. You may get 


it if you ask merely for “a quart of oil” 


30¢ a quart is a fair 
retail price for gen- 
uine Mobiloil from 
barrel or pump. 
(Slightly higher in 
Southwestern, 
Mountain and Pa- 
cific Coast States.) 
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Vacuum Oil Company 
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» Mobiloil 


aie the chart oul guide 


cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
“ Are” 


thet this, 
lal Jae UR AP 


mm hed has 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine Jubrication of prominent passenger 


by the letters shown below. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


Tf your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s. 


1926 


NAMES OF 
PASSENGER o|.| 3 
CARS Exe | ce 
AEA 
Buick. -| A lArc.| A 
Cadillac? caenwide A jArc.| A 
Chandler A |Arc.] A 
Chevrolet, Arc.JAre 


Chrysler 4 
Chrysler 6 
Dodge Brothers. . 
Wsseie ass. sites 


Franklin 

Hudson. 

Hupmobile |Are 
Jewett A jArc.| A 
Maxwell. ms | aa 
Nash A |Arc] A 
Oakland A jArc.] A 
Oldsmobile (4 &6)} A jArc.} A 
Overland A |Are.| A 
Packard 6 A Arc.) A 
Packard 8 A |Arc}] A 
Paige. A /Are.JArc 
Reo A \re A 
Star A jArc.| A 
Studebaker 8 fre A 
Velie ] 


Willys-Knight 4 . 
Willys-Knight 6 . 


1925 
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1924 


° 


means 


1923 


look for the name Mobiloil on the 
container. 

3 out of every 4 motorists who 
buy oil by name ask for Mobiloil. 
They find in this simple, definite re- 
quest—added power, lower oil and 
gasoline consumption, added free- 
dom from carbon, operating troubles 
and repair bills. 

That is something worth remem- 
‘bering the next time you stop for 
oil. Don’t merely say, “Give me a 
quart of oil.”’ Always ask for your 
Mobiloil dy name. 
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| Headquarters: on BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
| Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas (ity, Mnneapolis 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

Aunt Katie was troubled about him. ‘I hate to have 
you counting on those contraptions,” she said, sitting down 
to her sewing. ‘‘ You got it patented?”’ 

“The patent is applied for; it’s all safe.’ He was dan- 
gerously happy. He had to talk. ‘‘When it is launched 
I can do anything, go anywhere.”’ 

Aunt Katie was taking pins out of her mouth like a 
conjurer. ‘‘What you think of doing?” she asked thickly. 
“Now, Mrs. Arden, suppose you hem those sleeves next.” 

“What if I got married?”’ Phil suggested. 

“Married!’’ Her opinion of Phil as a husband came out 
in a heavy “Good gracious!”’ 

The sewing woman spoke up stoutly: ‘‘I don’t see why 
he shouldn’t marry.” 

Phil smiled down on her with an enveloping tenderness 
that would have betrayed everything if Aunt Katie had 
not been spacing snaps and sockets. “‘You think a lady 
would—look at me?”’ 

“Oh, yes, if you loved her.” 

Phil found that so moving that his hands visibly ached 
to push Aunt Katie out of the room. 

“Don’t I smell something burning?’’ he asked anxiously. 

Aunt Katie rocked and sewed undisturbed. ‘That’s 
just some trash I put in the kitchen stove. . . . You gota 
girl? Who is she?”’ 

He hesitated, then ventured it: ‘‘What if she were the 
princess?”’ 

Aunt Katie’s “Huh!” recognized a joke. ‘‘That’s about 
the craziest yet,”’ she said placidly. ‘‘Mrs. Arden, aren’t 
you hemming that on the right side?”’ 

Ellen apologized and flushed the more deeply because 
Phil’s laughter was so close to bursting out. 

“Tf the princess is too grand for me,’ he went on, “‘per- 
haps Mrs. Arden would make me happy.” 

Aunt Katie interposed. ‘‘Now stop your nonsense. 
Don’t you let him fluster you, Mrs. Arden. Phil, if you 
expect to see the princess you better make yourself pre- 
sentable. My, she’ll take you for a tramp!”’ 

“Well, princes are always stooping to beggar maids,’”’ he 
argued. ‘‘Why shouldn’t a princess stoop to a chore 
man?” 

“Oh, get along with you. We’re busy here,” Aunt Katie 
commanded, and so he had to go. ‘‘I’m afraid Phil’s kind 
of worked up over the princess, after all,’’ she said when 
the door had finally shut on him. ‘Well, there’s no harm 
in Phil, if he’d only drop his inventing and go to work like 
aman. Why, aren’t 
you hemming that on the 
right side again?”’ 

“T’m so sorry,” said poor 
Ellen. 

“Well, it’s hard to keep 
your mind clear. This 
house is like a windmill to- 
day.’ Aunt Katie spoke 


indulgently, then looked up with a sharp change of tone: 
“My land, Joe, if you keep racing home, you’ll lose your 
job!” 

Joe came in looking more than ever like an old piece of 
brown string, but with a whimsical slant for his wife. 

“That would just about kill me,” he said. ‘Sitting all 
day in a cupboard adding up figures—it’s heaven.” 

**Well, you’d find it no joke to get anything else to do, at 
your age,”’ was the tart answer. 

“We-ll’’—it was a soothing drawl—‘‘they don’t fire a 
feller for coming home to his dinner. Though I don’t sup- 
pose he gets any dinner, with a princess coming.” 

Aunt Katie looked at the clock and started up. ‘‘Gra- 
cious goodness, where has this morning gone to!”’ she ex- 
claimed. “I won’t be long, Joe. It’s mostly cold lunch.” 
She hurried off, running a needle in and out of her dress 
front and calling, ‘‘Girls!”’ 

Uncle Joe sighed unconsciously, pushing a heavy hand 
up his forehead into his scanty hair. He looked so patient, 
so touchingly middle-aged, that Ellen’s heart went out to 
him and would not be hidden. 

It was all in her eyes, and, as though it had called, he 
turned and caught it. The dropping of her lids came too 
late and she knew it. She could not pretend to go on sew- 
ing. She could only sit very still and wait for what would 
happen. 

A long time passed before he moved. Then he pulled a 
chair beside hers and sat down, his forearms along his 
knees, his eyes studying her averted face. 

‘‘Eiver been here before, Mrs. Arden?” 
tender mockery in the question. 

““Yes,’’ she faltered. 

“H’m—kind of thought so.”’ He leaned back and con- 
sidered. ‘“‘What in tarnation are you up to?”’ he suddenly 
shot at her. 

Ellen clung to her part. 

“T am helping Mrs. Boyd get ready for Princess Del- 
latorre.”’ 

“‘Dellatorre!’’ he imitated her. ‘‘Where’d you learn that 
foreign roll?” 

“T have lived in Italy.” 

“Thought so. I wonder if you 
ever met a friend of mine there?”’ 


There was a 


tere Ge 


“Perhaps.”’ Do what she would, a smile was breaking 
through. 

“Nicest little girl in the whole world,’’ Uncle Joe went 
on. ‘You don’t look like her—much, and yet you kinder 
do. Uncle Joe, she called me. She used to go off on walks 
with me Sundays, little hand stuck in my paw, making 
nothing of briers and stone bruises for herself, but awful 
concerned if they got me. Sweet—that’s what she was. 
But she went away and dinged if they didn’t make her into 
a princess. After that, of course, she didn’t care any more 
about an old codger like me.”’ 

“She did! She did!’’ Ellen cried. 
you!” 

Uncle Joe had risen. ‘‘Funny way to show it,”’ he ob- 
served, turning away. 

She jumped up. ‘‘Uncle Joe!’’ she wept, her arms out. 

“Well, Nelly!” 

The arms closed tightly about his neck and he kissed her 
cheek. And neither saw Aunt Katie come half through 
the open door, stop in stunned shock, then draw quietly 
back and go away like one walking in her sleep. 

‘But what’re you up to?”’ Uncle Joe demanded. 

She told him all that had happened, and he laughed and 
hit himself and promised eternal secrecy if that was her 
desire. Then the girls came in to set the table, so they had 
to draw apart and sit like strangers. 

‘“Mamma says her head aches and she doesn’t want any 
dinner,’’ Hazel explained. ‘‘She’s lying down.”’ 

_ “Too much princess,”’ Joe said, but he was concerned 
and would have gone upstairs if Ruby had not stopped him. 


“She always loved 


“She wants to be let alone. No one is to go up,” she 
commanded. ‘“‘ Mrs. Arden, do you take tea or coffee?”’ 
Ellen did not answer, for Phil was at the side door. He 


came in with a heavy step, a changed, white, stricken Phil, 
with an open letter in his hand. Bad news was so written 
on him that they all waited in silence until Joe’s kindly 
““What’s wrong, Phil?’’ set them going. Hazel ran to him 
and took his limp hand. 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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‘Would a Princess Live in a Barn—a Pleasant, Clean Barn, With a Big Roomy Box Stall That Was All Hers?”’ 
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HE long train crept and crawled and clanked over 

the Apennines, en route from Florence to Venice. In 

one of the second-class coaches twenty-one colored 
persons looked out mournfully upon a foreign soil which 
was mountainous and snow-covered. Gales howled down 
the ravines and through the cracks in the ancient car, and 
twenty-one sets of ivory teeth clattered like castanets on 
the inside of twenty-one dusky faces. 

The Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, U. S. A., was slowly but enthusiastically 
becoming disgusted with sunny Italy. Since leaving Rome 
they had seen no sun, and now snow—lots and lots of 
snow, and all of it white and cold—had descended upon 
the craggy landscape. Trees groaned under the weight of 
the feathery burden, mountainsides shed large drifts 
which roared into yawning canyons, and even the famous 
two-letter river in Italy—immortalized in cross-word- 
puzzle literature—was sheeted with ice. 

The train stopped long enough at Bologna for Florian 
Slappey, liberally encased in mufflers, to negotiate a rapid 
deal in refreshments. He purchased many large sand- 
wiches at three lire apiece, and numerous bottles of pallid 
wine at the same price. These he brought back to the 
coach which his friends occupied, and dispensed them lib- 
erally at 100 per cent profit. But because the train was 
late, the dining car closed and Venice yet lay far ahead, he 
found a ready market for his wares. 

A rotund and pompous little conductor stepped onto 
the track, tapped the rail sharply with a spike and thus 
signaled the departure from Bologna. The Birmingham 
negroes huddled into their compartments and stared 
moodily and without interest upon the snow-covered city. 
They moved into the country, the engineer taking great 
care and making no speed whatever on the slippery rails. 

A languid, somewhat lopsided gentleman of ebon hue 
left his compartment and walked up and down the corridor. 
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He discovered that in that particular coach there was no 
one present save the Midnight troupe from Alabama. 
Wherefore an idea hit him square in the brain and he 
poked his head into a section where several unhappy col- 
ored gentlemen were sitting. The voice of the lopsided 
man came with the ring of authority. 

“Orchestra will dissemble in my compartment fo’ 
practice,’’ he commanded—and vanished. 

Jasper Sneed, the little trap drummer, nodded to the 
others. ‘‘’Tain’t such a bad idea which Professor Cham- 
pagne promulgates,” he said. “Slapping my traps around 
might keep me warm.” 

They gathered as per orders: Professor Aleck Cham- 
pagne, dilapidated but positive director; the diminutive 
Jasper Sneed with his traps; Sidney Sprott, who caressed 
the violin with unusual grace and skill; and Spokane G. 
Washington, the Gargantuan pianist, who doubled with 
the banjo. And last of all came Sam Gin and Willy Trout. 
Sam Gin was tall and sad. Willy Trout was short and 
melancholy. They were as inseparable as tweedledum and 
tweedledee, and considerably less loquacious. 

But they were cogs of no mean importance in this travel- 
ing jazz band, which had been brought along by the Mid- 
night troupe for the purpose of enticing casual revenue in 
times of financial stress. Mr. Gin could coax heart throbs 
from the twisted throat of a saxophone and fat little Willy 
Trout could make a cornet lay back its ears and laugh. 

They seated themselves in the corner and bent unsmiling 
faces above the treasure chests in which their beloved in- 
struments were contained. Their fingers were cold and 
moved with exasperating lack of speed. Professor Cham- 
pagne became irritable. 

“What you two fellers think this is, a sleepin’ party?” 

Sam Gin raised his head and blinked. ‘‘Nossuh,’’ he 
answered seriously. ‘‘Do we, Willy?” 

Willy nodded. ‘‘Yassuh—we sho don’t.” 
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Signor Perinelli Was Doubtful. He Spoke Long 

and Earnestly With the Interpreter, and That 

Individual Explained to President Latimer That 

the Estimable Proprietor of the Cabaret Danza 

Jazz Would Return the Following Morning at 
Ten o'’Clock for a Second Hearing 


“Well, hurry. I never seen no fellers which could take so 
long to do so little.” 

“Us hastens,” affirmed Mr. Gin. 

“We does,’”’ assented Mr. Trout. 

Mr. Gin tested reed and mouthpiece. He exhaled largely 
and loudly into the instrument. Mr. Trout’s preliminaries 
were rather more brief. And finally the two heads—one 
long and egg-shaped, the other of the general formation of 
a coconut—nodded readiness. 

Professor Champagne tapped with his wand on the 
windowpane. “We tries fust that Valencia,” said he. ‘All 
of these heah Europes is crazy bout it, so the sooner us 
learns it, the popularer we gits to be.” 

The drum sounded off. Then there came the tinkle of 
banjo, the wail of violin, the clatter of traps, the siren of 
cornet and the human sobbing of Sam Gin’s saxophone. 
The really excellent orchestra attacked Valencia with a 
vim and mastered her within twenty minutes. Then three 
or four American numbers were tried with toe-tickling 
success. A gentleman in a black shirt, acting as train 
inspector for the Fascisti, stood in the corridor and regarded 
the negroes unsmilingly for a few minutes. But he moved 
on without voicing official objection. 

Professor Champagne reached into his case, drew forth 
several sheets of music manuscript and distributed them to 
the musicians. A close observer might have detected 
symptoms of nervousness in the manner of the eminent 
impresario. He seemed tense and ill at ease. 

The men accepted the parts which he passed out and 
arranged them on their music racks. The title of the num- 
ber stared into the face of each player: 


THE GINTOWN BLUES 
By PrRoressoR ALECK CHAMPAGNE 


The professor tapped. ‘Us puts a li’l’ pep into -this 
thing ——” (Continued on Page 36) 
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and the reason for this is that reputation Wit 
and performance exert today a greater 
influence than ever in the history of 
motoring. People know and can recog- 
nize, now, as never before, the fruits 
and effects of fine manufacturing; and 
the new Cadillac—almost alone in its 
field—is profiting enormously by this 
new intelligence in choosing. 
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50 Body Styles and Types : 500 olor and Upholstery Gombinations 


The fine fruits of Cadillac’s magnificent manufacturing resources were never so 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


In a corner of the compartment a very long figure, the 
property of Mr. Sam Gin, uncoiled itself. Mr. Gin regarded 
his chief with a sorrowful eye. ‘“‘Professor,’’ said he, “you 
has sholy created a mistake.” 

“You sholy has,’’ chimed in the miserable Willy Trout. 

Champagne’s voice crackled in challenge. ‘Says 
which?” 

“‘Says you has most posolutely made an error.” 

“How come?” 

Sam Gin’s voice was freighted with pain. ‘‘ You kind of 
slipped on who authored these heah Gintown Blues, pro- 
fessor. You sho did.” 

“Tt’s the one thing he didn’t do nothin’ else but,” 
whispered Mr. Trout. 

Aleck worked himself into a fine frenzy. ‘ Foolishment 
what you-all talks with yo’ moufs. Who says I didn’t 
write The Gintown Blues?” 

“We does.” 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Willy sadly: ‘We bofe.” 

“Well, you is crazy as you looks. I written them Gin- 
town Blues an’ ——” 

“Mean’ Willy Trout decomposed that piece, professor.” 

“Uh-huh. Sam Gin an’ I.” 

“Nothin’ of the kind. I wrote them my own se’f, 
an’ 9 

**Ain’t no ‘and’ about it.’””’ Mr. Gin was trembling, but 
he gave a peculiar impression of stubbornness. ‘“‘I an’ 
Willy Trout written The Gintown Blues an’ we don’t crave 
to see yo’ name on it.” 

The professor sought refuge in authority. 

“Discussion ain’t the fondest thing I is of. Specially 
with two tripes like you-all. Band! Us toots!” 

The drummer rapped on his box, instruments were raised 
to lips, and the opening bars of The Gintown Blues burst 
into the compartment. But despite the manifold merits 
of the piece, this particular rendition was sadly thin. The 
cornet and saxophone remained defiantly mute, and even 
the best efforts of the other musicians could not overcome 
the lack. The face of the director wore an angry scowl. 
He signaled a full stop and swung furiously on the rebel- 
lious musicians. 

“‘What’s the matter?’”’ he rasped. 
playin’?”’ 

Sam Gin’s pale voice was unyielding. ‘‘ Who wrote them 
Gintown Blues?” 

Sl Gide) 


“Why ain’t you 


Sam sighed. ‘‘When you talks truthful, Aleck, I saxo- 
phones. Not befo’.” 

“Nor neither I cornets,”’ confirmed Willy Trout. 

“Well, can you ’magine that?’’ Champagne struck an 
attitude and addressed the other members of his orchestra. 
“These heah two fellers gittin’ muttonous! Don’t ev’y las’ 
solitary one of you-all know that I wrote The Gintown 
Blues?” 

It was a bold strategic stroke. The other members of 
the organization flatly refused to participate in the 
argument. 

““We don’t know nothin’,” affirmed Jasper Sneed, “‘an’ 
we don’t crave to discuss it.” 

“You see,” exulted Aleck to Sam Gin. ‘“‘Tha’s just the 
same as sayin’ I authored the piece.” 

““*Same as’ ain’t ‘is.’ Mean’ Willy Trout invented that 
chune.” 

“Fummadiddles! Is you-all ready to practice?” 

Sam’s voice droned through the car. ‘‘ Who wrote them 
Gintown ag 

“‘T asks you: Is you is or is you ain’t?”’ 

“Who wrote them ie 

Professor Aleck Champagne possessed a volatile temper. 
He rose to full height, raised his arm, and it crashed against 
the partition. 

**Y ou-all two fellers is fired!’’ he howled. ‘‘ Fired, kicked 
out an’ discharged! I ain’t gwine stan’ fo’ no such talk- 
ments as you makes. Ise sick an’ tired ——”’ 

Calmly and unemotionally the tall slim figure and the 
short pudgy one set about the task of returning shiny in- 
struments to plush-lined cases. There was no word of 
protest, no argument, no slightest hint of yielding to the 
plagiaristic professor. At length the two men rose and 
stood in the doorway—one a long dark vertical line and 
one a short blot against the whirling background of snow- 
covered Apennines. Sam Gin voiced the inevitable query: 
“ Aleck—who wrote them Gintown Blues?” 

“T did! An’ ——” 

As though impelled by a single motor, the two figures 
stepped back into the corridor and gently slid the door 
shut. Champagne turned furiously to the other members 
of his band. He made several sulphurous comments. 

Sam Gin and Willy Trout moved down the corridor and 
settled themselves in a vacant compartment. Mr. Gin 
stared at the gelid landscape. 

“Willy,’’ he commented, ‘‘ Aleck Champagne is the most 
man I hates.” 
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“You an’ me bofe, Sam.” 
“He’s done swiped our piece.’ 
*“Ain’t you speechifyin’?”’ 
“’Tain’t to be stood fo’.” 

“Tt suttinly ain’t.”’ 

Their faces were expressionless. Neither reflected 
through his eyes the worry which was eating at the soul. _ 

“Bumminham,” remarked Sam Gin absently, ‘‘is a heap 
of miles fum heah.” 

“Oh, golla.” 

“We ain’t got no job.” 

“No job.” 

“An’ no money!” 

“No money!” came the dutiful echo. 

A long pause, and then, with a hint of spirit: 
authored them Gintown Blues, Willy.” 

“We authored.” 

A great soggy mantle of gloom descended upon them. It 
never occurred that perhaps Professor Champagne had 
exceeded his authority in thus summarily discharging 
them. They didn’t know that the professor himself was 
excessively worried. 

The other members of Professor Champagne’s Jazz- 
phony Orchestra did not know whether Aleck or the melan- 
choly duo had written The Gintown Blues. All they knew 
was that the disputed piece was perhaps the most enticing, 
bewitching, hoof-stirring, body-twisting, nerve-jumping, 
whistle-inspiring jazz concoction which had been put on 
paper in the course of their musical careers. It was such a 
tune as cascaded from the throats of band instruments 
into the hearts of all listeners and set their feet to shuffling 
and their lips into a pucker. 

But there was not a man of them who did not suspect 
their estimable leader was attempting a bit of musical 
hijacking. The personalities of Sam Gin and Willy Trout 
were defiantly negative, and if they were sufficiently sure 
to take such a position and never even consider receding 
from it. . 

Professor Champagne was worried. He knew that he 
was not the composer of The Gintown Blues. Three or 
four times he had heard Willy Trout and Sam Gin practic- 
ing the piece on cornet and saxophone. He heard it first in 
Naples, when it was in the process of composition. In Rome 
it took shape and in Florence was rounded off into a perfect 
whole. Whereupon the professor set it down on paper and 
thereafter did a very excellent orchestration. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Each Chrysler “50” is a beauty—Full-sized all-steel 
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Built as only Chrysler builds—with quality materials 
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fine manufacturing. 
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Watch This 


Column 


E. A. DUPONT 
Europe’s Master-Directing Genius 


This is an important 
announcement which will 
doubtless be hailed with delight 
by theatre-owners and should be 
read with deepest interest by 
motion-picture fans everywhere. 


Universal’s forthcoming 


elaborate production, “‘Love 
Me and the World is Mine,’’ 


is the first American work of E. A. 
DUPONT, Europe’s master-directing gen- 
ius, who is known over there as ‘“‘Dupont 
the Great.” 


His work in the past has 


been so artistic that he has been 
sought for years by every leading picture- 
producer. He finally succumbed to the 
offer I made him which gave him the 
opportunity to make the masterpiece of 
his career at Universal City, Cal., with 
its matchless American resources. 


“Love Me and the World is 
Mine’’ will be a super ‘‘Merry 


Go Round’’ and somewhat along the 
same lines. The story is by Rudolph Hans 
Bartsch, and became an extremely popu- 
lar German novel under the title of ““The 
Affairs of Hannerl.”’ The locale is again 
the gay Austria before the war with a cli- 
max in the days of suffering. 


Several of the artists who 
made ‘‘Merry Go Round”’’ fa- 


mous the world over are leaders in ‘‘Love 
Me and the World is Mine.’’ They are 
MARY PHILBIN, NORMAN KERRY and 
GEORGE SEIGMAN, and the cast has 
been further strengthened by the addition 
of HENRY WALTHALL, BETTY COMP- 
SON, ROBERT ANDERSON, MARTHA 
MATTOX, ALBERT CONTI and others. 


MR. DUPONT was given 


carte blanche in this picture. I told 
him to spare neither time nor expense in 
making it one of the great pictures of 
screen history. He has responded most 
ably and I am eager for an early date of 
release because of the pleasure I know 
it is going to give all of you. 


(Carl faemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs 
of Mary Philbin and Norman Kerry 
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He intended to take it as his own by 
sheer force of a dominant personality com- 
bined with the high authority of his posi- 
tion as orchestra leader. But there had 
been no anticipation of this Gibraltar-like 
opposition. Such firmness was teetotally 
foreign to the natures of his two best men. 
They should have remonstrated pallidly, 
then accepted the edict of a cruelly adverse 
fate. 

Aleck had taken it upon himself to dis- 
charge his two best musicians. That was 
all well and good provided President Lati- 
mer didn’t hear. Aleck shook his head in 
doubt and apprehension. He had a hunch 
that Latimer wasn’t too crazy about him 
anyway. 

Two months before, the Midnight Pic- 
tures Corporation, Inc., of Birmingham, 
Alabama—an organization of negroes, 
making motion pictures of negroes for pop- 
ular consumption all over the world—had 
departed for Europe to film a series of two- 
reelers against Old World backgrounds. The 
personnel of the troupe had been selected 
with scrupulous care and an eye to revenue. 

Aside from the actors, directors and tech- 
nical men, the most important cog in the 
money-earning machinery was Professor 
Champagne’s orchestra. Each man had 
agreed to act minor roles and help in 
every possible way. But they had been 
brought along primarily because President 
Latimer understood that American negro 
jazz bands were immensely popular in 
Europe and he saw thus a chance to accu- 
mulate certain cash that might otherwise 
escape his avaricious paws. 

In the two months of their European so- 
journ, however, no single lira had been 
earned by the orchestra. It had practiced 
assiduously and sought engagements fu- 
tilely. And President Orifice R. Latimer, 
who was paying each man a flat salary plus 
expenses, was beginning to question the 
wisdom of his course and to vent spleen 
upon the members of the band. 

In discharging Sam and Willy, Aleck had 
stepped far beyond'the bounds of his very 
limited authority. In Birmingham his ac- 
tion would have been final and unappeal- 
able. Here it was a mere formless gesture. 
Sam Gin and Willy Trout were directly in 
the employ of Midnight and President Lat- 
imer. But, unfortunately, Sam and Willy 
did not know that. 

Aleck said that they were no longer mem- 
bers of the famous Jazzphony Orchestra. 
They accepted the statement. They didnot 
protest and they did not recede one inch 
from their righteous position. Starve they 
might; perish in a foreign land; be kicked 
from the train on the very top of a frozen 
Apennine—but they would never admit 
that Professor Champagne had written 
The Gintown Blues. 

The train crept on through the bleak 
afternoon, into the face of an icy wind and 
a lowering sky. At Padua the wait was un- 
usually lengthy, but from there on the train 
clanked and clattered with greater speed. 
The terrain was more level, the rails more 
free from ice. 

Dusk came upon them, gray and forbid- 
ding. Occasional canals appeared criss- 
crossing the lowland scenery—and the 
canals were frozen. An arctic breath swept 
in from the Adriatic and punctured the 
rickety second-class coach in which the 
troupers rode, then proceeded to penetrate 
beyond their woolens and into the protest- 
ing flesh. 

The train slowed down, picked up again, 
and roared out across the bridge which 
separates Venice from the mainland. The 
arm of the Adriatic which they were cross- 
ing lay icy and sinister beneath the wintry 
blasts. The lights of the city were begin- 
ning to flicker palely. The Birmingham 
negroes gazed out upon a scene of uncom- 
promising frigidity and longed for the 
warmth of Alabama firesides, the soothing 
air of Shades Valley and, most of all, the 
toothsome, tummy-tickling taste of Bud 
Peaglar’s barbecue sandwiches. 

They were in the station before they 
knew it. Porters descended upon them in a 
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cloud. Corridor windows were lowered 
and luggage wasseized unceremoniously and 
dumped upon the platform. Sam Gin and 
Willy Trout essayed a weak protest when 
saxophone and cornet were taken along 
with the rest, but the porter did not under- 
stand English and merely paused to assure 
them in Italian that everything was quite 
all right. He succeeded in impressing them 
with the fact that everything was quite all 
wrong. 

Sam and Willy were the last of the troupe 
to descend. The other negroes were crowd- 
ing about the exit where Lawyer Evans 
Chew, as temporary master of ceremonies, 
was surrendering twenty-one tickets to the 
gatekeeper. The truck, piled high with 
their baggage, had passed already into the 
cavernous recesses of the waiting room. 
Sam and Willy gave chase, Mr. Gin eating 
much space with each stride and Willy puff- 
ing and panting at his heels. 

They were held up for a few minutes at 
the gate while Mr. Gin explained in sign 
language that they were members of the 
company which had just passed through. 
The official carefully recounted the sheaf of 
tickets and permitted them to pass. They 
stood uncertainly, not knowing which way 
to turn. The others had vanished; only 
the stenciled face of a certain Mr. Mussolini 
stared at them from all the walls. ‘‘ Don’t 
know what show that feller was in,’”’ com- 
mented Sam, “but he suttinly must of been 
a riot.” 

They followed the crowd and found them- 
selves facing a narrow street. No one else 
was there. They decided instantly and 
unanimously that they had made a mistake, 
and returned to the cool interior of the vast 
station. 

They found the waiting room. And there, 
in a corner, they sighted something. Side 
by side, forlornly alone, were the cases con- 
taining their horns—all by themselves; just 
the two leather cases. 

The musicians seized the cases and fol- 
lowed a few stragglers. They stepped 
blithely out upon the Fondamenta San 
Lucia. Mr. Gin paused abruptly. “Look 
out there, Willy, or you’ll git yo’ foots wet.” 
’ Willy was glad enough to stop. And, 
lonely and shivering, the two gentlemen 
from Birmingham, Alabama, stared fret- 
fully upon the turbulent icy waters of the 
Grand Canal. 

There was nothing in the scene to inspire 
any outburst of rapture from either man. 
Night was falling swiftly. Lights glowed 
palely through the haze. The thermometer 
rested below freezing and there hovered 
over the city the ghastly brooding quiet 
which is the most outstanding feature of a 
wintry Venice. 

Suddenly Mr. Trout wrapped trembling 
fingers around the skinny arm of his elon- 
gated friend. ‘Look yonder, Sam.” 

Mr. Gin followed the direction of his 
companion’s index finger. 

“John J. Disaster,” 
“Come step on my face!”’ 

Across the canal, shrouded by night and 
mist, a long slim gondola was disappearing. 
It was turning blithely from the Grand 
Canal into a narrower, blacker stream. 
And in the revealing instant that Sam and 
Willy watched, someone stood up in the 
gondola and ostentatiously lighted a cigar. 
The glow of the match brought a thin black 
face into sharp relief. It was Professor 
Aleck Champagne! 

Sam looked at Willy, and Willy looked at 
Sam. They knew without comparing notes 
that Aleck’s gondola was the last of the 
fleet which must have been used to bear 
the troupers to their hotel. 

Gravely Willy deposited his cornet case 
on the stone steps before the station. Sam 
followed suit. They looked at each other 
and then at the cold gray waters which 
lapped hungrily at their feet. 

For a long while neither spoke. Their 
misery was abysmal. It was Sam who 
broke the silence. ‘“‘How much moneys 
you got, Willy?” 

“Dunno. Never could make no sense 
out of these lire.” 

“How many of them?” 


he murmured. 
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“*Bout a hund’ed. Maybe a few mo’.” 

“H’m-m! I got some. Not much. 
Maybe’’—he consulted a battered wallet— 
“‘on’y twenty. But President Latimer owes 
us bofe some back pay.”’ 

“TLe’s us go git it.” 

*“Good.”’ Sam rose with sudden interest. 
Then he sank back. ‘‘ Where at?” 

“Hotel.” 

“Which hotel?” 

Consternation took possession of Mr. 
Trout’s countenance. Wrinkles of worry 
seamed his pudgy cheeks. ‘‘ Great sufferin’ 
side meat!” he ejaculated. ‘‘Ain’t you 
said nothin’ an’ said it pointed! Us don’t 
know where at the comp’ny is stoppin’.”’ 

“We finds out. I hires us a gondola « 

“Nossuh!”’ Mr. Trout was quite posi- 
tive in his negation. ‘‘This ain’t no night 
to go fo’ no boat ride.” 

“Shuh! Willy—does you travel in 
Venice, you boat-rides. All their streets is 
water.” 

Mr. Trout was undecided. “‘ Where does 
we go when we goes?” 

Sam was a bit vague. “Venice ain’t so 
terrible big.”’ 

“Q-o-oh, boy! Just look!” 

Mr. Gin looked and decided that he had , 
grossly underrated the size of the city. The 
canal had suddenly widened, the smaller 
canals which emptied into it from all di- 
rections looked like yawning traps. A glow 
hung over the place—and the brightest 
part of the glow was very far away. 

The wind howled in from the sea and 
whitened the waters of the Grand Canal. 
It set gondolas to dancing and it played 
upon the flesh and spirits of the two 
stranded musicians. They were strangers 
in a strange land—the very strangest land 
they had ever seen. A city sans streets, 
sans street cars, sans automobiles, sans 
barbecue, sans the English language. They 
became overpowered with a feeling of vast 
depression. 

“Tse beginnin’ to think,” murmured Sam 
reflectively, ‘“‘that maybe Aleck wrote them 
Gintown Blues.” 

“Nossuh!”’ Willy indicated unlooked-for 
strength of spirit. ‘“‘An’ when us dies, I 
leaves a request that they carves on my 
tombstone: ‘Heah lies Willy Trout who 
wrote The Gintown Blues ——’”’ 

“««___ with Mistuh Sam Gin.’”’ 

“Uh-huh. With you.” 

Sam cogitated. ‘‘Tha’s a good idea, 
Willy. I got a hunch you is gwine need 
that epithet pretty soon.” 

They commenced to feel the stirrings of 
hunger. They moved back into the doubt- 
ful warmth of the waiting room and thence 
to an unostentatious luncheon counter 
where, after considerable gesticulation, 
which consisted of pointings toward mouth 
and midriff, and the exhibition of glittering 
two-lire pieces, they were served with hot 
coffee—of a type known as caffé esprésso, 
which is steamy and tasteless—and a sort 
of combination doughnut and jelly roll long 
since victim to old age and mistreatment. 
It was a rather sad meal, but the coffee was . 
at least hot and the doughnut was filling. 
The musicians fancied they felt better— 
until once more they stepped out upon the 
fondamenta with their instrument cases 
and their dilemma. 

Venice is at times a smiling, romantic 
and beautiful city. This night it was in- 
describably chill and inhospitable. What 
few gondolas were in evidence moved 
silently through the bleak night, showing 
briefly beneath street lights, like giant in- 
sects. 

Sam and Willy stood alone on the nar- 
row pavement which skirted the edge of 
the Grand Canal. They felt the urge to go 
somewhere and didn’t know where. Mr. 
Gin put their worried musings into words. 

“No matter who wrote them musics, 
Willy,” he said, “‘us has got to find Mid- 
night.” 

“Ain’t you tootin’?”” Then, pertinently: 
““Where?” 

“Golla. Uh-huh! Where?” 

They stared dazedly to right and left. 
For perhaps fifteen age-long minutes they 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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-here isaYardstick you 


can use to measure motor 
car efficiency and value 


Ae 


How long has the manufacturer built 
motor cars? 


How many? 


How many in service today? 


Is service available all over America? 


What, if any, protection does the car’s 
design provide for operating parts? 


What, if any, protection for the safety and 
comfort of driver and passengers? 


What new luxuries of performance in 
1927 models? 


What aids are provided for easy starting? 


Who builds the bodies? 


What do owners and the public think of 
the car? 


Does the manufacturer build a model 
that exactly fits your needs? 


BUICK 


More than 22 years, 


More than a million and a half. 


More than a million. 


Buick has 4,000 service stations. Wher- 
ever you drive, you are near one. 


Sealed-Chassis. 

Tripled-Sealed Engine. 
Vacuum-Cleaned Crankcase. 
Thermostatic Circulation Control. 


Automatic Lubrication of engine, fan 
hub and universal joint. 
Every operating part protected against out- 
side and inside factors-of-wear. 


Buick Mechanical 4-Wheel-Brakes. 
Torque-Tube Drive. 
Five-Bearing-Surface Steering Gear. 
Controllable-Beam Headlights. 
Balanced Wheels. 

Fisher Bodies. 


A new Engine, vibrationless beyond be- 
lief, eliminates noise and rumble. 
New Giant-Tooth Transmission sub- 
dues transmission noise. 

New type Muffler stills exhaust noise. 
New Vacuum Ventilator cleans 
crankcase of engine fumes and pre- 
vents their entry into the car. 


Buick Automatic Heat Control 
warms the fuel immediately, as the 
engine starts. 

Buick’s new Thermostatic Circula- 
tion Control halts water circulation 
until proper operating temperature 
is reached. 


Fisher builds all Buick closed bodies. All 
have the V. V. water-tight windshield. 


Retail sales of Buicks now average a 
million dollars daily. And for nine con- 
secutive years Buick has led, in volume of 
sales, all members of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 


There are 16 Buick models, one of which 
will meet your taste, exactly. 


ANY OTHER CAR [<4 
\} 


Buick welcomes comparisons. Select any car—place its factsinthe || y,% wy 
blank spaces alongside Buick facts—and draw your own conclusions. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
sat in brooding silence before Sam Gin 
evolved an idea. 

“We finds ’em, Willy.” 

“How?” 

Sam spoke slowly. “Us wrote them Gin- 
town Blues he 

“Now don’t you go startin’ that again.” 

“‘T ain’t. I just said it. What I drives at 
is this: Us wrote them Blues an’ they ain’t 
nobody in Venice has ever heard ’em 
*ceptin’ on’y our orchestra. Ain’t that a 
fack?”’ 

“ce hehe 

““Well, we hires one of these heah gon- 
dolas an’ we rides all over Venice. An’ 
while we rides, we plays The Gintown 
Blues. Sooner or later we passes the hotel 
where the folks is stoppin’ at, an’ they 
heahs us tootin’ an’ knows right away who 
it is. Then they comes to the window an’ 
calls us, an’ we a4 

The cherubic face of Mr. Willy Trout ex- 
panded into a beatific smile. ‘Brains what 
you has got in yo’ haid!’’ he complimented. 
“Le’s travel!” 

Mr. Gin shuffled away in search of some- 
one who could speak English. He eventu- 
ally located a beetle-browed gentleman 
whose knowledge of the language was 
limited enough and who demanded ten 
lire—cash in advance—for his services as 
interpreter. 

The task of interesting a gondolier in a 
ride of indefinite length was not easy. But 
eventually it was accomplished—on a per 
hour basis—and Messrs. Gin and Trout 
propelled their weary selves into the pitch- 
ing, rolling, slender craft and seated them- 
selves uncomfortably in the little cabin. 

The gondolier gave a violent push, a 
sweep of his oar, and the craft oozed into 
the arctic night. They crossed the Grand 
Canal and lunged into the narrow reaches 
of the Rio delle Tolentini, one of a multi- 
tude of similar narrow waterways dividing 
the city into one hundred and seventeen 
islands. Down this canal they went, then 
turned off as the gondolier uttered a weird 
and inhuman cry to warn his contempora- 
ries that his craft was about to turn a 
corner. Neither Sam nor Willy liked the 
sound of his voice—they conjured visions 
of knives and guns and very sudden death. 
More ardently than ever they wished now 
for the companionship of their kind, for the 
warmth of a languid steam radiator, for the 
jolly kinship of other colored gentlemen 
who were more familiar with the majestic 
breadth of Eighteenth Street, Birmingham, 
than with the tortuous canals of Venice. 

They opened their instrument cases and 
extracted saxophone and cornet. Their 
fingers quivered with cold, the nickeled 
surfaces of their horns seemed like ice. 
Chill breezes put tears in their eyes and 
their ebony flesh crawled in protest. 

Eventually they were ready. They eyed 
each other, Sam bobbed his saxophone and 
they poured their souls into the twitchy 
melody of The Gintown Blues. The phleg- 
matic gondolier gave a start of surprise, then 
shook his head resignedly and plowed on. 

It was an eerie journey, this argosy of 
two dusky Blondels in search of nineteen 
Richards; and even the guitar strummer of 
history was no more anxious to locate his 
beloved and imprisoned monarch than were 
these harassed, half-frozen negroes to find 
the troupe with which they had traveled 
from Birmingham to New York and from 
New York to Italy. They poured their very 
souls through the mouthpieces. They 
played as they had never played before. 
They seemed to make words dance in the 
thick, freezing air: 


I got them Gintown Blues, 
I got them Gintown Blues, 
I feel my spirits ooze 
To any gal I choose. 
My foots goes dancin’ ’round, 
They’s rakin’ up the ground. 
The bestest song Ise found— 
Them Gintown Bloo-oo0-002! 


Venice settled down upon them and 
hemmed them in. The canals were in- 
expressibly narrow. The puffing, panting 
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pair gazed affrightedly from their gondola 
to the narrow snow-covered sidewalks skirt- 
ing the canals; they looked down at the 
black and ugly water, speckled with float- 
ing cakes of ice; they cringed involuntarily 
as, every once in a while, another slim, 
slowly moving craft swept by and scraped 
the side of their gondola. 

People walked on the sidewalks, and all 
that could be seen of them from the gondola 
was their feet. The pavements were above 
them, and from the pavements houses rose 
sheer into the inky sky—grim, unimagina- 
tive houses of stone and brick and cement; 
inhospitable houses with doors and win- 
dows locked and barred against the freak- 
ish weather. Occasionally they found the 
Grand Canal again and Sam and Willy 
would breathe more easily; but-their relief 
at these broad open spaces was invariably 
short-lived, for their gondolier directed 
them always again into the dark and nar- 
row canals. 

Water, water everywhere—water black 
and cold and clinking with ice; streets and 
housetops white with snow; wind which 
shrieked like a banshee around narrow 
corners and turned blue the lips of the 
desperate twain from Birmingham. They 
turned corners; they passed under narrow, 
arching bridges; they gazed eagerly at 
small windows through which light streamed 
palely—and every few minutes they would 
pause and strain their ears for sound of a 
friendly Alabama hail or the strains of The 
Gintown Blues from some charitable mem- 
ber of the Jazzphony Orchestra who might 
have heard their musical plea for help. 

For one hour—for two hours—they 
slipped up and down the canals of Venice. 
For two hours they struggled and fought 
with their instruments. For two zons they 
played out their hearts and their lungs. 
They improvised tricks of tongue and finger 
until even the lethargic gondolier swept his 
oar with greater power and caused the 
freezing water to purl from the prow of his 
craft. 

But they received no answer. The silence 
of the city oppressed them. Here they 
heard no clanging of street cars, no clatter 
of traffic, no medley .of automobile horns. 
Just silence—lots of silence. Silence which 
beat deafeningly upon the eardrums and 
brought misery with it. 

‘Oh, lawsy!”’ moaned Willy. ‘‘I never in 
all my life heard so much nothin’.”’ 

*Ain’t you talkin’! Toot, cullud boy, 
toot!” 

They tooted. They tooted until fingers 
refused to function and lungs declined to 
supply more wind for reed and brass. And 
eventually they came out upon the broad 
tossing waters of the Canal di San Marco. 
It was a large and awe-inspiring view of 
wintry wastes and a frozen city. Off to the 
left they could see the shimmering lights of 
the snow-covered Piazzetta, and beyond, 
the slim, slender form of the Campanile 
and the massive architecture of the Doge’s 
Palace. A few pedestrians plowed dis- 
consolately through the whiteness to which 
they were so sadly unaccustomed. Sam 
and Willy glimpsed the lights of a few win- 
dows which might be stores and might be 
restaurants. 

Sam stepped out of the felze, or cabin, 
and addressed his boatman. ‘‘Us craves to 
land,’’ said he. 

“‘Si-si-si!”’ assented the gondolier, and 
indicated by gestures that he did not under- 
stand. 

Sam pointed toward theshore. ‘‘ Venice!”’ 


‘he proclaimed enlighteningly. The gondo- 


lier emitted another series of hisses. 
“Listen,” explained Mr. Gin with some 
acidity, “‘us craves to git off this heah 
boat.” The gondolier favored him with a 
blank expression. “‘Land!”’ continued Sam 
desperately. “‘Walk! Eat! Venice! Quanto 
costa?”’ 

“ Ah-h-h!”’ smiledthe boatman. “Quanto 
costa!”’ 

He propelled the slim ship toward the 
Piazetta and swung it alongside a tiny flight 
of landing steps. Sam and Willy stepped 
ashore, the gondolier announced that his 
charges were cento lire and Sam allowed 
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Willy to give one hundred and ten. They 
waved farewell and mushed through the 
snowdrifts of the broad thoroughfare to- 
ward the broader expanse of the Piazza 
di San Marco beyond. And there, in the 
solemn magnificence of that square, they 
paused uncertainly. 

St. Mark’s Square gleamed whitely. The 
palaces on either side were capped with 
snow, the Campanile rose up and up until 
it vanished in the darkness. The square 
itself was a gleaming rectangle of snow, 
barren of pedestrians. What few Venetians 
were out cowered along under the protect- 
ing balconies and vanished hurriedly into 
shops and cafés. Sam and Willy moved to 
the middle of the square and stood there— 
alone and mournful. 

From their point of vantage they could 
see inside the tiny cafés which lined the 
square. They could see peoplesipping coffee 
and wines, nibbling delicate sandwiches and 
idling away an evening which outside was 
bitter cold. 

The wind came in from the sea and gath- 
ered ferocity before attacking the miserable 
musicians. 

‘Nothin’ to do,” gloomed Willy, “‘an’ we 
got heaps of space to do it in.”’ 

Mr. Gin was doing some financial think- 
ing. He realized that they were in danger- 
ous straits. Their supply of lire was nearly 
exhausted. ‘‘Us has got to play some more, 
Willy a 

“Oh, lawsy! I got a callus on my lip.” 

““Calluses don’t matter. Maybe some of 
the folks fum Bumminham is out sight- 
seein’ * 

“Tn this weather?” 

“Sholy. Le’s play them Gintown Blues.”’ 

And so the two negroes—one tall and 
thin and gangling, and the other short and 
round and fat; both miserable, both cold, 
both hungry and both very, very fright- 
ened—raised horn to lip and blew the 
opening bars of The Gintown Blues. They 
blew frantically and well, and even before 
the first measures of the refrain were reached 
the door of a cabaret across the square 
opened and a Venetian gentleman poked 
his head inquiringly into the night. One or 
two pedestrians stopped to gaze interestedly 
at the forlorn figures serenading their lost 
companions. One small Italian boy, cos- 
tumed bravely for the not-far-distant 
carnival, essayed a few steps of the 
Charleston. 

But at that moment no member of The 
Midnight Pictures Corporation, Ine., of 
Birmingham, Alabama, U. S. A., was 
abroad in Venice. They were clustered 
around a pot-bellied stove in the lobby of 
the exceedingly modest Superbo. 

The Superbo did not exactly justify its 
name. It existed on a narrow, dark, ice- 
filled canal some distance from the Grand 
Canal and it did an inexpensive and very 
transient business. The arrival of nineteen 
colored gentlemen was a historic event in 
the history of the Superbo, and the excited 
management did everything in its power to 
make the visiting Americans comfortable 
and happy. They succeeded partially, but 
age was against them. The hotel was a 
drafty, dank old place—sufficiently cold to 
discourage any hardy sight-seers from 
braving the unknown terrors of this be- 
wilderingly exotic city. 

And into the lobby group came a gentle- 
man—a gentleman of much size and great 
pompousness. He was Italian from the top 
of his large head to the snow-capped tips of 
his long, narrow shoes, and through the 
hotel manager, who could speak both Eng- 
lish and Italian, he insisted upon being 
introduced to the head of the American 
troupe. 

The manager beckoned to President 
Orifice R. Latimer and performed unctuous 
introductions. Then, speaking floridly and 
suffering much in translation, the new- 
comer—Signor Alberto Perinelli—explained 
that he was the proprietor of the Cabaret 
Danza Jazz and that he had heard, through 
a friend in Florence, that this organization 
carried with it a fine American orchestra 
and that it was to remain in Venice in- 
definitely. 
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President Latimer pricked up his half- 
frozen ears. The Jazzphony Orchestra had 
been a thorn in the flesh of his pocketbook 
for a considerable time, and this commenced 
to look as though a benign fate intended to. 
provide some of the revenue which he had 
expected the band to earn. 

Signor Perinelli proclaimed that his 
cabaret was finding the winter season in 
Venice a trifle tough. Cold weather had 
kept the majority of tourists farther south— 
in Sicily, Naples, Rome or on the Riviera. 
But there were some in Venice, enough to 
bring prosperity to his place provided he 
could attract them with a genuine imported 
American jazz band. Just at the moment 
they were flocking to the establishment of a 
hated and mercenary rival. Now, if Signor 
Latimer would be willing. . . . 

“How much does he aim to pay?” 
queried Latimer. 

There was much chatter in Italian, much 
shrugging of shoulders and expenditure of 
vowels. The interpreter gestured apolo- 
getically, “‘Two thousan’ lire is pay he for 
the six-day musical.” 

Latimer was keen. He refused to consider 
the eighty-dollar offer. It was promptly 
boosted to three thousand, and eventually 
to thirty-five hundred. Signor Perinelli 
suggested suavely that he craved to hear 
what this orchestra could do before he 
signed a definite contract. President Lati- 
mer summoned Professor Aleck Cham- 
pagne. 

He explained the situation briefly, graphi- 
cally and with pardonable enthusiasm, and 
he was too excited to notice that the more 
he talked, the sadder Professor Champagne 
became. Aleck’s face, naturally lantern- 
jawed, took on a new length; his eyes grew 
large and apprehensive; his feet shuffled 
uncertainly. He found himself staring full 
into the face of disaster—and he sparred for 
time. 

“Golla, Orifice, us can’t play fo’ him 
now.” 

“How come not?” 

“Sam Gin an’ Willy Trout ain’t heah.”’ 

“What?” Latimer was peeved. ‘All 
the time you fellers have been leechin’ off 
us, an’ now when I need you to make a li’l’ 
real money Where is they at?” 

“T dunno,” answered Aleck candidly. 
“An’ Ise terrible worried about them.” 

Latimer explained reluctantly that two 
of his very best musicians were, at the mo- 
ment, conspicuously absent. Signor Peri- 
nellifrowned. He insisted on hearing what 
the remains of the orchestra could do. 
Aleck protested, but his protests were of no 
avail. Andso the thinned orchestra trotted 
out its instruments and did its pitiful best. 
The music dispensed by banjo, violin and © 
traps was distinctive chiefly for its lack of © 
saxophone and cornet. The music was thin 
in spots and too thick in others. Signor 
Perinelli was doubtful. He spoke long and 
earnestly with the interpreter, and that in- 
dividual explained to President Latimer 
that the estimable proprietor of the Cabaret 
Danza Jazz would return the following 
morning at ten o’clock for a second hearing. 
Latimer was all for closing the formal con- 
tract now and produced Lawyer Evans — 
Chew as a person eminently fitted for the 
drawing of such aninstrument. But thirty-_ 
five hundred lire were not lightly to be 
signed away by the canny signor and 
eventually he departed, leaving an irate 
chief executive and a trembling musical. 
director. 

‘Where at is them wuthless Willy Trout 
an’ Sam Gin?” 

“‘T dunno, pres’dent. Honest I don’t.” 

Latimer raved. ‘Fo’ two months we 
totes you-all aroun’ Europe an’ you ain’t 
earned enough to buy a mess of chitlins. 
An’ now when us gits a chance to deprive a 
heap of lire an’ a good reputation, yo’ 
orchestra ain’t heah! Pff! You is about as 
useful as a flivver on that canal out 
yonder!”’ 

Professor Champagne retired in disorder 
to a cold corner of the lobby. He was more 
worried than he cared to admit. He thought 
of the large and pompous signor who wished © 

(Continued on Page 45) ~ 
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What would you 
for ten years more ? 


AE chief medical examiner for 

a great insurance company re- 
cently said: “The robust man ts not 
the best risk, ordinarily. He comes 
into the world a strong specimen. He 
doesn’t know what tt means to be sick. 
Consequently, he never learns to take 
care of himself. He doesn’t see the 
effects. of his many small abuses until 
it 15 too late. 


“Think it over, and you will real- 
ize that time after time the men who 
live longest and accomplish the most 
in life were sickly as children and 
frail as young men. They had to be 
careful, and they have reaped their 
reward in vigorous old age. If we 
could induce the naturally robust 
man to be as careful, he would add 
ten years to his life.” 


+ 


Tus quotation is one of the 
best advertisements ever written for 
Postum—a drink for robust men who 
want to be careful. 


A hot drink at mealtime—of course, you 
want it and should have it! But why make 
it the vehicle of an artificial stimulant that 
acts directly on the heart and nerves? 
Why not drink it solely for its warmth and 
flavor? Postum brings you everything you 
need—and nothing you shouldn’t have! 


Whole wheat and bran, skillfully blend- 
ed and roasted—that’s Postum. In mil- 
lions of homes it is liked better than any 
other drink. It is easy to prepare—and it 
costs less. 


Try it for thirty days. You can see, by 
that time, what it means to be free from 
drug stimulation. Then make your deci- 
sion as to the future. 


Accept the offer of Carrie Blanchard, 
who makes the best Postum in the world! 


Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes 


and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 


nstant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 


easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes, 
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Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“When I make Postum, men usually 
ask for a second cup. It is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare, but there 
is a knack in suiting your individual taste. 
I have written down my personal direc- 
tions, and want to send them to you, to- 
gether with a week’s free supply of Postum 
to start you on your thirty-day test. 


“Or you can get Postum at your grocer’s 
and begin the test today. 


“For one week’s free supply, please in- 
dicate on the coupon whether you prefer 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 


P.—S.E.P.—9-4-26 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me 
without cost or obligation one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum 
(prepared instantly in the cup) 
Postum CEREAL 


In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Superlatively smooth in operation, Chevrolet 
stands high among the most ably engineered 
cars in the world. And it is this thorough- 
ness of engineering, with fine workmanship, 
that has made Chevrolet the overwhelm- 
ing choice of those who instinctively seek a 
quality product ... closed bodies by Fisher. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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This New Device For Your Car 


Now adopted by leading motor 
car engineers to check the 


underlying cause of: 


we Excessive carbon 


oe Pitted valves—loss of power 


A Hard starting 
\ Stalling on the road 


4 Oil dilution—scored cylinders 


30 Days’ 


Free Proof 


on your car at our risk 


In recent years automotive engineers have found 
that most all serious engine troubles are due, in 
a large degree, to faulty carburetion. But further 
investigation showed the trouble was not in the 
carburetor itself. It is due to dirt and water that 
get into your gasoline. 


Your gasoline may enter your tank pure enough. 
But bits of fibre often slough from the filling hose. 
Water condenses from the air inside your tank. 
Dust seeps in through air vents. Chemical action 
loosens tiny flakes from the lining of your tank. 


When a tiny speck of this dirt or a bubble of water 
is drawn into the delicate mechanism of your car- 
buretor, what happens! Your engine sputters and 
coughs. Perhaps it refuses to start. You use the choke 
too much. Or change your carburetor adjustment. 


And right here is the start of most serious engine 
troubles. For this allows raw gasoline to enter your 
cylinders. It forms carbon. It pits your valves. It 
seeps past pistons and dilutes crank case oil. Often 
it is the beginning of scored cylinders and burned- 
out bearings. 


To meet this situation, automobile engineers every- 
where are adopting a new device — the Gas- 
co-lator. It was designed by our engineers to auto- 
matically filter your gasoline as you drive. All 
the motor car companies listed (at the right) are 
equipping their new models with the Gas-co-lator 
to give customers greater satisfaction. To meet 
the increasing need for gasoline purification. 


What it does 


The Gas-co-lator is a de- 4” 
vice which catches the 

very finest particles of all foreign matter in 
a heavy heat-proof glass bowl. It even traps 
water. A 30-day collection will amaze you. 


If the car you drive is not equipped with a Gas- 
co-lator, we want you to test it out—at our risk. 
See for yourself, why engineers everywhere are 
adopting it. 

Test it at our risk 


Let your nearest dealer put a Gas-co-lator on your 
car. Use it 30 days. Return it if you want to. Your 
money will be refunded without question, by your 
dealer. This is an unconditional guarantee. You 
are sole judge. 

Two models 


The Gas-co-lator comes in two models. According 
to your car. If your Gas-co-lator is installed to filter 
your gas before it enters the vacuum tank, use the 
model with the chamois filter. If it is to filter your 
gas after it leaves the vacuum tank, use the model 
with the fine-mesh brass screen (14,400 holes per 
sq. in.). Your dealer knows which to use for your 
car. Try it please—at our risk. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Address: 
Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


Filters your gas as you drive 


ALEMITE 


© 1926, T. B. M,C. 


Gas-coJator 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
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Special for Fords, $3.50 


(Adapted to new models 
with tank in cowl.) 


Adopted as standard 
equipment by 


American Bus & Truck Co. 
American Motor Body Corporation 
Atterbury Motor Car Co. 

Buick Motor Company 

Checker Cab Mfg. Corporation 
Chrysler Motor Corporation 
Commerce Motor Truck Company 
Day-Elder Motors Corporation 
Dorris Motors, Inc. 

Elcar Motor Co. 

Fageol Motors Company 

Flint Motor Company 

Federal Motor Truck Co. 

H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 
Garford Motor Truck Co. 
Gotfredson Truck Corp. 

Guilder Engineering Co. 

Healy Aeromarine Bus Co. 
Hupmobile Motor Car Corp. 
International Harvester Co. 
Jordan Motor Car Company 
Kissel Motor Car Company 
Luxor Cab Mfg. Corporation 
Larrabee-Deyo Motor Truck Co. 
M. P. Moller Motor Car Co. 
Menominee Motor Truck Co. of Wis. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 

The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Republic Motor Truck Co. 
Rickenbacker Motor Company 
Sayers & Scovill Company 


“Stewart Motor Corporation 


Stutz Motor Car Company 
Valley Motor Truck Co. 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. 


(Continued from Page 40) 
to hire an orchestra. He thought of the 
elongated Sam and the stocky Willy. He 
thought—and thought and thought. 

Meanwhile Signor Perinelli was trav- 
ersing the narrow little back streets of 
Venice. He had no desire to ride in a gon- 
dola this freezing night, and so he trudged 
through drifts of feathery snow—there 
being no taxicabs or other wheeled vehicles 
in Venice—through narrow streets walled 
in by stone buildings and swept by shrieking 
winds. 

The signor was bitterly disappointed. A 
friend had written from Florence about the 
visit of the Midnight organization to Venice. 
This friend, it appeared, had heard 
the Jazzphony Orchestra practicing and 
thought exceedingly well of it. Just at the 
moment Signor Perinelli, who had counted 
heavily on an engagement in his cabaret, 
was torn by doubt. The music which he 
had heard this night was of a sad and un- 
inspiring sort. Unless the missing mu- 
sicians supplied a gaping lack, he had no 
intention whatsoever of parting with his 
thirty-five hundred lire for any week of jazz. 

Signor Perinelli bowed his head against 
the gale and moved slowly toward St. 
Mark’s Square. His heart was heavy and 
his fat frame was cold. Disappointment 
added chill to the night. He crossed tiny 
bridges, he slipped on the gelid pavements, 
he came eventually to the broad white ex- 
panse of the Piazza di San Marco. And 
there he paused and raised his head. He 
gazed upon a phenomenon and gave ear to 
a miracle. 

By all the rules of Venetian hatred of 
cold, St. Mark’s Square should have been 
deserted. It was cold there—fiercely, dev- 
astatingly cold. The wind gathered force 
before attacking the great quadrangle. 
Good, true, honest Venetians should have 
been indoors. Yet there before the signor’s 
eyes—out in the very middle of the square— 
stood a crowd of perhaps a hundred per- 
sons. They stood spellbound, mesmerized 
into a forgetfulness of the weather, listening 
to a tune which caused the toes of the 
signor’s feet to do queer things. First they 
turned in and then they turned out. His 
fleshy knees wiggled. His torso quivered. 

Sam Gin saxophoned and Willy Trout 
corneted with master skill. Upon the cold 
air of a wintry Venice they spurted their 
SOS: 

I got them Gintown Blues, 
I got them Gintown Blues, 
I feel my spirits ooze. . . . 


Deep, heart-throbbing notes from the 
sax; triple-tonguing of cornet; high carni- 
val and symphonic enticement. Music— 
glorious jazzy music; toe-twitching, knee- 
wriggling, Charleston-inspiring music. The 
eyes of Signor Perinelli lighted first with ap- 
proval and then with vast enthusiasm. He 
spoke certain words in his native tongue, 
which, translated into Bumminhamese, 
would have been something like ‘Hot 
dog!” And he darted into a little café and 
dragged therefrom a thin, piercing-eyed 
friend who spoke English with a fair degree 
of fluency. The pair descended upon the 
hungry and desperate musicians, and as 
they waded through the snow Signor Peri- 
nelli explained what sort of interpreting job 
he wanted done. 

The interview was short, pointed and 
dazzlingly sweet. Signor Perinelli ex- 
plained—through his friend—that he wished 
to hire Sam Gin and Willy and any or- 
chestra they might collect, for a one-week 
engagement at a salary of thirty-five hun- 
dred lire, with the possibility of lengthening 
the engagement in the event the orchestra 
proved a drawing card. Sam and Willy 
stared pop-eyed. They were stonily silent— 
simply because their slow-moving brains 
could not grasp in an instant the magnifi- 
cence of the offer. The signor misconstrued 
their hesitation as barter, and promptly 
raised his offer to four thousand. 

Sam and Willy accepted. In the freezing 
blasts of the Adriatic, the oral agreement 
was cemented. The musicians agreed to 
meet Signor Perinelli at ten in the morning 
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at the Superbo. It never occurred to them 
that Midnight was housed in that hotel. 
It was all the signor’s suggestion. 

The Italian café owner departed. Sam 
gazed down at Willy. He spoke with slow, 
passionate fervor. ‘‘ Willy,’’ said he, ‘Shot 
ziggity dam!”’ 

“Sam,” replied Willy, ‘hot ziggity 
dam!” Solemnly they shook hands. 

“Fo! thousan’ lire!’”? mooned Sam. 

“Golla! How much money is that?”’ 

“Hund’ed an’ sixty dollars.” 

“Cash!” 

A long, happy silence. ‘Willy,’ said 
Sam, ‘‘does you have a reflection on what 
this means?”’ 

““Yes,”’ answered Willy. ‘‘What?”’ 

“President Latimer has been terrible 
sore ’cause his orchestra wasn’t makin’ no 
money. Now if us can find out where he is 
at, we goes to him an’ we says that if he 
gives us back our job pummanent, we turns 
over this contrack to him. An’ then 4 

“We wrote The Gintown Blues,” in- 
terrupted Willy with sudden stubbornness. 

““Co’se we did. We gits acknowledg- 
ments we wrote that piece an’ we gits our 
jobs. Is you happy, Willy?” 

“Uh-huh!”’ responded Willy miserably. 
“c I is ! ” 

Sam unslung his saxophone. Instantly 
the bright-eyed, shivering, expectant crowd 
which hovered about them emitted a wail of 
protest. There was a large chattering of 
Italian. Sam’s eyes lighted with the ap- 
preciation of the true artist. ‘“‘We is a 
knock-out, Willy. They craves that we toot 
them Gintown Blues some mo’.” 

Willy was magnanimous. “‘Le’s go, Sam. 
Is you ready?” 


I got them Gintown Blues, 
I got them Gintown Blues, . . 


Back at the Superbo, Professor Aleck 
Champagne was plumbing the nethermost 
depths of misery. For an hour he had been 
thinking, and every thought which came to 
him was more appalling than the last. 

He faced a situation which promised 
complete personal catastrophe. Already 
his orchestra was out of tune with Presi- 
dent Latimer. Two months in Europe and 
not a cent put in the company coffers. And 
now when a good engagement dropped in 
their laps, circumstances made it necessary 
to explain to the president that because of 
his own plagiaristic activities, he had pre- 
cluded the possibility of acceptance. 

Professor Champagne was keenly and 
miserably alive to the fact that he had far 
overstepped the bounds of his authority in 
discharging Sam and Willy. Asa matter of 
fact, he hadn’t believed that they would 
take him literally. They should have known 
that here in Europe they were employed by 
Latimer and not by himself. He had 
thought that they would become lonely and 
frightened in Venice and crawl back to him 
for forgiveness. His idea then was to de- 
mand authorship of The Gintown Blues 
and accept them again into the orchestra. 

Now the entire complexion of that gentle 
scheme had changed. No matter what 
trouble Sam and Willy faced, Aleck was in 
the midst of worse. He shook his head un- 
happily. More than once he had seen the 
presidential spleen vented with devastating 
results, and never with more adequate 
cause. He discovered a somewhat thread- 
bare overcoat, a new cap and a desire to 
travel. 

The professor did not like cold weather. 
The gale shrieked down the street and kissed 
him full in the face. Aleck started to turn 
back—then reconsidered. 

Somewhere in Venice Sam Gin and Willy 
Trout were cowering. Somewhere their 
musical genius was combating the wintry 
blasts. Somewhere the humble coauthors 
of The Gintown Blues were moodily await- 
ing forgiveness. 

Aleck trudged through the snow. In- 
stinct led him to the right, where, against a 
leaden sky, he discerned the glow that 
marked the Piazza diSan Marco. Asin cen- 
tral Italy all bus lines are reputed to lead 
toward Rome, so in Venice one cannot walk 
long without finding himself on the Piazza. 
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Down one narrow street after another, 
past warm and comfy cafés, across curving 
bridges, through man-made canyons which 
nursed the gale and intensified its force, 
walked the professor. Eventually he turned 
a corner and stepped into the square. 

But even as Signor Perinelli had discoy- 
ered something on the square to interest 
him, so Professor Aleck Champagne became 
fascinated. 

In the middle of the square, surrounded 
by many twitching Venetians and much 
swirling snow, stood two black figures, one 
resembling an exclamation point and the 
other a rather too healthy period. Nickeled 
silver gleamed, and jazz music prevailed 
above the shrieking of the wind: 


I got them Gintown Blues, 

I got them Gintown Blues, 

I feel my spirits ooze 

To any gal I choose. . . . 


“Hot diggity dawg!’ ejaculated Aleck. 
“They has been discovered by I.”’ 

He slipped and slid and skidded across 
the square. He inserted himself into the 
crowd and eventually came face to face with 
Sam and Willy. 

But they greeted him with no particular 
enthusiasm. They lowered their instru- 
ments and regarded their one-time chief 
with chill and hostile stares. 

“Howdy, boys,” greeted Aleck, 

“Lo!” answered Mr. Gin. 

“Pff!’’ said Mr. Trout. 

Aleck shifted uncertainly. He was be- 
ginning to decide that there were several 
things he knew but did not comprehend. 
“ Havin’ a good time?” 

“Swell.” 

“T craves to make talk with you-all.” 

“Us ain’t in a talkin’ humor,” observed 
Sam moodily. 

Willy plucked at his coat sleeve patheti- 
cally, and Sam favored him with a disap- 
proving stare. 

“Shuh!” commented Mr. Gin out loud. 
“We don’t aim to talk with this feller, 
Willy. Us craves conversation with Presi- 
dent Latimer.” 

Aleck heard a loud kerthump and knew 
that it was his heart. A puzzled frown ap- 
peared on his forehead. Venice had affected 
these gentlemen most remarkably. They 
were no more loquacious than when he had 
left them at the station, but they were cer- 
tainly free from worry. He stood regarding 
them as they incased their instruments in 
plush cases and then he took Sam by the 
arm. ‘Brother Gin,’ said he pleadingly, 
“le’s us go have a cup of coffee.” 

Sam frowned, but Willy’s inner man 
howled for sustenance. . 

“Coffee,’”’ repeated Willy rapturously, 
‘fan’ buns. We accepts.” 

They crossed the square and found a 
modest and warm café, where they seated 
themselves unobtrusively at a corner table. 
Steaming coffee was served, and toasted 
buns, and the two Blondels ate ravenously. 

Aleck waited until the first pangs of their 
hunger were appeased, then he leaned for- 
ward and commenced to talk. He spoke 
softly and persuasively. He delivered an 
oration on the evils of abruptness. He con- 
fessed a quick temper. He finally stated 
that he had been a trifle thoughtless in dis- 
charging them from his orchestra “An’ 
bein’ a noble man, boys,”’ said he, “I has 
come to you with yo’ jobs.” 

“Who with which jobs?” 

“The jobs you had in the Jazzphony 
Orchestra. My heart was bustin’ at the 
idea of you fellers gittin’ froze, or drowned 
in the canal, or starvin’ ——” 

“‘Shuh! Aleck—we has got hot blood, 
we can swim an’ we ain’t reflectin’ ’bout 
starvin’.” 

Miracle of miracles! Nothing negative 
about these chaps. Aleck thought of Presi- 
dent Orifice R. Latimer. 

“Boys,” he pleaded, ‘‘you has got to 
come back into the happy fambly.”’ 

“Hmph!’’ commented Sam. “Mostly 
fambly an’ leastly happy.” 

Willy was watching his slim friend with 
wide-eyed amazement. He thought for a 
moment that Sam had lost control of, his 
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Play the 


SILVER 
KING 


‘T PLAY THE KING for length,” 
said Archie Compston, as he 
won the 1926 British Long Driv- 
ing Championship with atremen- 
dous whack that went over 288 
yards* on a flat playing surface. 
“And the way the King stands 
a drubbin’ would appeal to the 
soul of a Scotsman,’’ added 
Compston as he cannily inspected 
his ball but found it free from 
dent or scar. 

“It sure is a grand ball and a 
breeder of golfin’ confidence,” 
he concluded. 

*Most golfers find they get 15 
to 25 yards farther—and putt 
better—with this best ofall good 
golf balls. 


STILL A DOLLAR 
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“Why should a new 
blade be stropped?” 
asked Smith. 


“Did you ever wonder why a new violin 
has to be tuned?” replied Wilson. 


“W/hat’s the connection?” asked Smith. 


“Just this,” said Wilson. “A new violin 
is tuned perfectly. By the time you get 
it home the temperature and handling 
have gotten the sensitive strings all out 
of tune. You must tune it the first time 
you play on it—and every time youplay.” 


“Admitted,” rejoined Smith. 


“Same with a razor blade,” explained 
Wilson. “The tiny teeth which form the 
edge are as sensitive to contact and 
temperature as a violin string. If you 
want a really smooth shave you’ve got 
to tune it up by stropping just before 
each shave.” 


“Oh, I see,” exclaimed Smith. 


“Get a Twinplex Stropper, old man, and 
you'll change your whole idea about 
shaving. It will save you time, bother 
and a world of blade expense. I simply 
wouldn’t shave myself if I didn’t have a 
Twinplex,” said Wilson. 


You can get a Twinplex at any good 
store. It guarantees you ten years of 
wonderful shaving. It will save you $30 
blade money in ten years. Try it. 


How to Get the 
Shave of Your Life 


Take one of your NEW UNUSED blades 
to a dealer. He will gladly strop it for 
youon Twinplex without charge. Shave 
with it and you’ll understand why mil- 
lions of Twinplex owners are so en- 
thusiastic. 


Or, if you will send 10¢, naming your 
razor, we will send you a new blade 
stropped on Twinplex and a 10-shave 
sample of the wonderful new Twinplex 
Shaving Cream. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1652 Locust Street, Saint Louis 
New York eee 


: 2 
Chicago ( ie. 


London 
Montreal 


A TEN YEAR INVESTMENT 
PAYING 100% A YEAR 
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senses. But Sam Gin, long-suffering and 
easy-going, was no fool. He realized that 
there was something more to this situation 
than had yet been disclosed and he was not 
minded to trust Aleck. 

“Will you-all accept yo’ jobs back again?” 
queried the professor. 

And Sam answered with terrific positive- 
ness: ‘‘Not fum you we won’t accept ’em 
back again!”’ 

“What you mean—not fum I you won’t 
accept ’em?”’ 

“We ain’t cravin’ to do no business with 
you a-tall. Us desires to have a talk with 
President Latimer.” 

“But man! Latimer ain’t int’rested in 
this orchestra.” 

“He will be,” proclaimed Sam positively, 
“when I says what I knows!”’ 

For a moment Aleck closed his eyes and 
fancied himself back on the Atlantic Ocean. 
He could distinctly feel the roll of the ship— 
the same all-gone feeling which comes to 
the poor sailor in the midst of a lot of rest- 
less water. 

““Wh-wh-what does you know?” 

“Heaps!’’ affirmed Sam. 

“Heaps don’t say what.” 

Sam leaned forward. “I has got some- 
thing which makes Brother Latimer in- 
t’rested, Aleck. What I has got to say to 
him is about money. Money which I earns 
fo’ him. Lots of money. Fo’ thousan’ 
lire!”’ 

““Wh-where at you git any fo’ thousan’ 
lire?” 

“ Workin’! 
we gits ’em.” 

“You ain’t got no orchestra.”’ 

“No. ButIcan git one. I goes to Presi- 
dent Latimer an’ I says, ‘Heah, Mistuh 
Latimer, I has got a contrack shy 

“We!” corrected Willy Trout sadly. 

“We has got a contrack to orchestra fo’ 
one week at fo’ thousan’ lire. Now,’ says 
I, ‘I turns this contrack over to Midnight 
provided I an’ Willy gits our jobs back 
pummanent with a ’greement what says 
we don’t git fired again, an’ also a 

Professor Aleck Champagne needed to 
ask no more questions. The entire appall- 
ing situation was crystal clear now. Signor 
Perinelli had offered definitely to Sam and 
Willy the job which Midnight would have 
had if he had been less precipitate in dis- 
charging the two musicians. 

Aleck was supremely unhappy. His gen- 
tle plan for revenge had boomeranged and 
was now caressing his colorado-maduro 
brow with stunning force. He visioned 
Latimer’s face when the situation should be 
thus innocently disclosed to him; he could 
see himself stranded in Venice when the 
company fared on to other hunting grounds. 

Professor Aleck Champagne surrendered. 
He surrendered unconditionally. ‘‘ Boys,” 
he said moodily, “‘Ise whupped!”’ 

“What you mean—whupped?” 

“‘Tse licked. You-all is too good fo’ me. 
I offers you back yo’ jobs.” 

“We talks that over with Orifice.” 

“Orifice ain’t got nothin’ to do with it.” 

“Oh, he ain’t, ain’t he? Reckon Ise 
gwine mention you said so.” Mr. Gin was 
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pressing an advantage which he could see 
without understanding. 

“No!” begged Aleck explosively. ‘“‘Lis- 
ten, Sam, I done you wrong ——’” 

“Us,” interrupted Willy. 

“You two bofe. An’ I craves to make up 
fo’ same. T’morrow mawnin’ this feller 
which wants to hire you is comin’ to the 
hotel to heah us play. An’ does we do good, 
us gits the contrack fo’ one week, an’ Hy 

“You don’t git nothin’,”’ postulated Sam. 
“T an’ Willy Trout has got that contrack 
a’ready.”’ By: 

“But it ain’t possible. You says 

“T gives that contrack to President 
Latimer. An’ I understan’s fe 

“‘Listen’’—Aleck leaned forward ea- 
gerly—‘“‘ Latimer is willin’ to sign up at 
thirty-five hundred lire. You gits fo’ thou- 
san’. What’s to prevent you-all fum makin’ 
five hund’ed lire profit?”’ 

Mr. Gin shook his head in negation. 
‘°Twoul’n’t be honest. I wants that five 
hund’ed ”* Suddenly he paused and 
transfixed the professor with an inspired 
stare. ‘Seems like you is pow’ful anxious 
to be sweet to us. We hits a bargain with 
you. We comes back an’ accepts our jobs. 
We plays in you’ orchestra. We gives 
Midnight the whole contrack fo’ the fo’ 
thousan’ lire iM 

“Tha’s great!” 

“Just a minute befo’ you applauds how 
great us is. ’Cause, Aleck—does we do 
that, we still gits our five-hund’ed-lire 
profit—I an’ Willy.” 

Professor Champagne’s face was blank. 
“oe How?” 

“You gives it to us! You gives it out of 
yo’ own pocket—just cause you loves us an’ 
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‘has got a good heart.”’ 


“To bofe of us,”’ indorsed Willy beatifi- 
cally. 

Professor Aleck Champagne hesitated. 
His eye roved through the doorway toward 
the vast, snow-swept expanse of St. Mark’s 
Square. He envisioned a long and lonely 
life in Europe on the one hand, and on the 
other the loss of a mere twenty dollars. He 
shrugged his resignation. ‘“‘When I said I 
was whupped,”’ he agreed, “I di’n’t really 
know that I had also been kicked in the 
face!” 


The lobby of the Superbo was a-quiver 
with jazz music. In a corner sat the Jazz- 
phony Orchestra and it was playing as it had 
never played before. 

Professor Champagne directed dynam- 
ically; Jasper Sneed banged and rapped 
and pounded his traps; Spokane G. Wash- 
ington, seated before a decrepit piano, 
wrung soulful syncopation from its protest- 
ing innards; and Sidney Sprott’s fingers 
fairly flew over the throat of his violin. But 
it was from the far corner where sat the 
elongated saxophone player and his sorrow- 
ful cornet companion that the real spirit of 
the music came. Never had Sam and Willy 
performed as they did this morning. Direc- 
tor J. Cesar Clump was unable to restrain 
himself. He rose, seized his wife, Sicily, 
and they whirled across the lobby to the 
strains of Alabama Bound! Director Ed- 
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win Bosco Fizz and his wife followed suit. 
Lawyer Chew capered a few elephantine 
steps which he believed were part of the 
Charleston. 

Side by side stood President Orifice R. 
Latimer and Signor Perinelli. The signor 
was happy and Latimer was smiling. 

Eventually came silence. Through the 
interpreter Latimer inquired if the signor 
was satisfied. The signor shook his head 
and emitted many words. He explained 
that there was one piece he wished to hear— 
a most marvelous piece—one that went this 
way: 

Tatata-tata-ta’s, 
Tatata-tata-ta’s 
Ta-ta-ta ta-ta tooz. . . . 


“That,” suggested Sam Gin mildly, “‘is 
The Gintown Blues.”’ 

Professor Champagne distributed the 
parts. The trap drummer tapped on his 
box, Aleck waved his wand, and they were 
off. 

Signor Perinellilistened spellbound. Then 
his pursy lips expanded into a smile. His 
eyes closed rapturously. His feet moved. 
His knees quivered. His shoulders swayed 
to the hypnotic beat of drum and quiver of 
reed. His muscles jumped—up and down, 
up and down. . 3 

The music ceased. Rapt silence held for 
a minute, and then the signor chattered 
wildly. 

The interpreter explained that what the 
signor wished to say was that The Gintown 
Blues was the greatest, most superb, most 
expressive, bewitching, enticing, melodi- 
ous, symphonic, exotic, entrancing piece of 
dance music ever written. And, explained 
the interpreter, President Latimer had in- 
formed the signor that The Gintown Blues 
had been composed by someone in the 
orchestra and the signor wished to meet the 
genius. 

The president was beaming. ‘‘ Who wrote 
them Gintown Blues?” queried Latimer 
proudly. 

Professor Aleck Champagne stepped 
briskly to the fore. But as he moved, two 
others uncoiled themselves—the lengthy 
and melancholy Sam Gin and the short, fat, 
doubly sad Willy Trout. With sinister sig- 
nificance they ranged themselves alongside 
the harassed professor. 

“‘Aleck,”’ suggested Sam Gin sweetly, 
**s’pose you tell who wrote them Gintown 
Blues.” 

Aleck looked wildly about. He saw a 
ring of eager, congratulatory faces. He 
knew that The Gintown Blues was good. 
He opened his lips. 

“We did!” he said. 

“We?” The fat little figure of Willy 
Trout moved with sudden excitement. 
“What do you mean—we?” 

Aleck surveyed the situation. Sam Gin 
glared down at him; Willy Trout glared up 
at him. 

Professor Aleck Champagne made a hope- 
less, helpless gesture toward his two musi- 
cians. 

“When I says we,’”’ he explained with 
dignity, ‘‘I means both of you!” 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Crisp MALE VOICE: Yes, yes. Jones 
speaking. 

SECRETARY: One moment, please, Cap- 
tain Jones. 

Crisp MALE VOICE (very crisply): Damn 


these 


(Hangs up receiver ) 

ANOTHER MALE VOICE: Jones, this is the 
captain of His Majesty’s ship Serapis 
speaking. Hello. HELLO! (Aside): Get 
him again. They cut us off. Ask Captain 
Jones if he has struck his colors. 

SECRETARY: Hello, operator! Opera- 
LOL |. AOU CU ISEOMer « . Well, 
somebody did. I was connected with Cap- 
tain Paul Jones’ office on the Bon Homme 
Richard 

OFERATOR: There’s your party. 


(Continued from Page 28) 


SECRETARY: Hello. Is this Captain 
Jones’ office? They cut us off. 

BorRED VOICE: Sorry. Captain Jones 
isn’t here now. Can I call you back? 

SECRETARY: Never mind. Will you take 
this message, please, from the captain of the 
Serapis? 

BoRED VOICE: What name? The cap- 
tain of the Parenthesis? 

SECRETARY: The Ser-ap-is. S—S—as in 
silly. The British ship you’re fighting. 

BORED VOICE: Oh, yeh. The Separis. 
What’s the message, please? 

SECRETARY: The captain of the Serapis 
wants to know if Captain Jones has struck 
his colors. 

BORED VoIcE: Hold the wire, please. 

(Interval) 


BorED VOICE: Hello. This the British 
Ship Perasis? 

SECRETARY: Yes. Waiting. 

BORED VOICE (slightly animated): Yes. 
Well, I took your message to Captain Jones 
and he says to tell you he ain’t begun to 
fight yet. 

SECRETARY: 
flight yet? 

BoRED VOICE (relapsing): No, no. Cen- 
tral, please keep off. Hasn’t begun 
to fight yet. To fight, to scrap, to mix it up. 
You know—fight. F—F-—as in fool. 

SECRETARY: Oh. Captain Jones says he 
hasn’t begun to FIGHT yet. Thank you 
very much. Good-by. 

BORED VOICE: G’by. The dumb Dora! 

—Arthur H. Folwell. ~ 


Says he ain’t begun his 
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harming 
room effects — 


now within the reach ot 
evenyone....\ 


Dont be discouraged because 
you havent a mint of money 


to spend in furnishing your home 


IMPLE changes like a different 

arrangement of the furniture—a 
few inexpensive new things—adjust- 
ments in the color scheme—can make 
an astonishing transformation in 
rooms you want to improve. 


Many suggestions for working out 
charming, appropriate color-eftects 
will be found in “‘Color Magic in the 
Home” —the free booklet by Anne 
Pierce offered in the coupon below. 
They'll prove a real help to any 
woman who wishes to make her home 
attractive without heavy spending. 


Though surprisingly inexpensive, 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs can 
help you greatly in working out 
harmonious color schemes. They 
have a freshness of color, an indi- 
viduality of pattern, that key in 
most agreeably with the atmosphere 


of simply furnished modern rooms. 


The pattern shown above is the“ LOTUS,” Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 536, and 
in the living room below is the ““CEYLON” Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 564. 


Trouble-Savers as well as Home Beautifiers — 


IS CHARMING CORNER of a 
bedroom with its mahogany bed, 


“ 


sleepy hollow” chair in cranberry red, 
gayly colored chintz curtains, and deep 
blue and gold rug, illustrates how con- 
trasted colors may be used to give an air 
of dignity and comfort. The rug is the 
“Capri” —Gold Seal Pattern No. 534. 


HINK of it! To clean an entire 

room in hardly more time than it 
takes to give old-fashioned, unsanitary 
rugs a thorough sweeping. 


That’s the miracle of labor saving en- 
joyed by women who have Congoleum 
Gold Seal Art-Rugs. In a few minutes 
they make this attractive, waterproof 
floor-covering spotless and gleaming 
with just an easy, light mopping. Is it 
any wonder they have more leisure, 
more time for their children—more spirit 
for pleasure and diversion? 


Why don’t you, too, rid your rooms 
of the dullness and burden of worn, 
dust-collecting floor-coverings? 


"GOLD SEAL 


(ONGOLEUM 
ArRtT-RUGS 


Refresh and brighten them up with 
bright-hued, easy-to-clean Congoleum 
Gold Seal Art-Rugs—the rugs that never 
curl at edges or corners. 


Never before has such beauty of pattern 
and coloring been available. Never such 
variety. There are numerous delightful 
effects for every room from the guest- 
room down to the kitchen. 


Make it a point to see them at your 
dealer’s. And be sure you get genuine 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs. 


ConcGoLEuM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Dallas 
Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Name 


The sun parlor sitting- 
room in the upper picture 
offers a good example to fol- 
low, where there is an abun- 
dance of sunshine. Light 
tones are confined to the 
walls and hangings. In the 
furnishings, colors of deeper 
intensity predominate to off 
set any sense of glare or 
“dazzle”; cool green furni- 
ture, blue upholstery, warm, 
mellow-toned rug, with a 
note of contrast in the table. 

In this living room the 
sunnier colors in the rug, as 
well as in the walls, reflect 
and reinforce the golden sun- 
light from the inviting win- 
dow. Monotony is prevented 
by the blue upholstery. 


Free—Helpful Booklet: 


On every page of “Color Magic in the Home,” & 
Anne Lez Pierce gives advice and suggestions 

that any woman can use to make her home more 
charming. Send for a free copy. Just fill out this coupon 


and mail it to Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street, 


REG. U.S: PAT. OFF: 


GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


(ONGOLEUM 


HIS GOLD SEAL is the mark 
Tot genuine Congoleum 
Gold Seal Art-Rugs—the labor- 
saving floor-covering which has 
been satisfactorily serving 
American housewives for more 
than fifteen years. It pays to 
look for the Gold Seal on the 
rugs you buy. ee 
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Gerald was repeating to himself the facts 
he had heard about packet ships. He must 
discover what, exactly, a spitchcock was. 
Why he asked such questions, took that 
trouble, he couldn’t yet see, since in the 
Pullman he had decided .4at Miss Den- 
ham and her history were worth little to 
him. He walked over to the bookcases 
that walled the room, and, with an appear- 
ance of the purely casual, began an exam- 
ination of their shelves. Soon—in Barton 
Kingdon’s library—he found what he was 
looking for—a tall book of ship models, 
published, he saw, in London; and a thin- 
ner volume, from the Marine Research 
Society, in Salem, called Ship Models. He 
added to the titles in his mind The Clipper- 
ship Era, by Captain Arthur Clark; and, 
because of its pictures, Old Marblehead 
Sea Captains. Willie Gerald saw, too, that 
he must read the Maritime History of 
Massachusetts; and at least look over a 
book of the reproduced paintings of ships 
by a celebrated family of marine artists 
named Roux. . 

There was no time to do any of that now, 
for he had come to Kingdon’s to play 
bridge, and the fourth—who had kept them 
waiting—Baker Patten—had just arrived. 
It might have been better, more practical, 
he reflected, smoothly cutting a pack of 
cards, if he had asked about ship models as 
casually. He couldn’t, with what might 
conceivably turn up, go flatly to Max Wil- 
liams. Willie Gerald wondered who, at the 
present time, made ship models. Certainly 
it was a mistake to have ignored them. He 
made three no trumps by very conservative 
successful play, when a doubtful finesse 
would have made a slam. 


The game was at an end when, by chance, 
Gerald learned that Carmine Grant was in 
New York. “I like her a lot,’’ he declared 
at once. “‘She was at Cambridge, at some 
races. She’s got an astonishingly good head 
inside all that powder and paint. I told her 
that she simply wore her own face for a 
mask. The point is, you’d never suspect 
such a young girl, such miraculous eyes, of 
a really keen mind.” Patten agreed with 
him, and Willie wondered where Carmine 
was staying. It might be that she had come 
East to be in a picture, and if that were true 
she’d remain at least six weeks. He must 
get her address from her company’s New 
York office. Gerald recalled the Harvard 
races, the occasion of his meeting Carmine 
Grant, clearly; but he couldn’t remember 
with whom she had come. For a vague, a 
formless reason, that seemed to him now to 
be important. A thin, rather remote girl— 
as different as possible from Carmine’s 
vivid youth—and pleasant boys rigorously 
suppressing a natural excitement. A thin 
and decidedly remote girl. 

Willie Gerald’s random speculation came 
to an abrupt end; an expression of quizzical 
amazement turned intoasmile. “‘The ways 
of Providence,” he said aloud, once more in 
his rooms, ‘‘are strange.’”’ They were 
strange and not, apparently, in any con- 
spicuous opposition to his plans. Carmine, 
he discovered the next day—and, indeed, as 
he had most fervently hoped—was staying 
with a family named Nearing, Central 
Park West. Lily, that was her name, he 
told himself—Lily Nearing. And, in the 
sequel of that acquired information, soon 
afterward he was standing in the approach 
to the Ritz dining room shortly after the 
usual hour for lunch. Gerald was amused 
at himself and his situation—here he was 
waiting in a hotel to have lunch with a very 
young and very pretty actress. He simply 
couldn’t remember when he had done any- 
thing like that before. 

The place was full of young and pretty 
and very self-possessed girls; they had on 
elaborately plain and scanty dresses, the 
smallest and tightest hats imaginable; and 
with confidential smiles and quick hand- 
clasps, met carefully dressed nondescript 
youths whose faces were all blankly alike. 
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The small space where Gerald stood was 
crowded with young slim figures; there was 
a constant passing sibilance of light feet, 
and the air was thick with cigarette smoke 
and strong and subtle perfume. Then he 
saw Carmine—easily the slimmest and 
loveliest presence there—and he went 
quickly forward. 

“But I do remember you perfectly,”’ she 
assured him. ‘‘Do you think I’d be here if 
I hadn’t? You see, I can only stay in New 
York for a short while; about three weeks, 
I think.” 

“Then you’re not making a picture in 
the East?’ Gerald asked. They were 
seated at the small table he had reserved 
on the narrow raised part of the floor by 
the railing and their lunch was ordered. 

“Oh, no,” she replied; “it’s a party. 
Father arranged it. The family are going to 
Europe and they wanted to see me, and I 
had to see them.”’ Willie Gerald realized 
once more how self-reliant, how admirably 
balanced, Carmine was. Her upper lip was 
painted in the exact bright semblance of a 
cupid’s bow, but beneath the misleading 
paint there were firm lines, a humorous 
understanding. 

“‘T see you are still in disguise,’’ he re- 
marked. 

She laughed charmingly. “‘ But of course! 
Why not? And how nice of you to remem- 
ber what you said to me. Mr. Gerald, 
now, why did you call me up? Why am I 
here? I came because I like you, but don’t 
try to convince me that you had such a 
really nice reason.” 

“Well,” Gerald answered deliberately, 
“for one thing, I wanted to see you be- 
cause I felt that I was growing old. I was 
getting to be entirely serious and all my 
friends were serious. Not pleasantly, the 
way you are, but solemn. I accidentally 
heard you were in New York, and, all at 
once, I had to be with you.” 

“T’ll have to believe that,’’ Carmine 
agreed, ‘“‘because I can’t think of another 
reason. But I am glad you did—I don’t 
have to pretend with you, do I? And you 
won’t follow me around. Promise before 
another minute that you won’t fall in love 
with me. There was a person came all the 
way from Chicago. He wanted to 
give me a gold bag with emeralds.’ It was 
marvelous, and I did look at it a long, long 
while, but I couldn’t dream of taking it.” 

“Very well,’ Gerald agreed, “‘I won’t 
follow you about and I promise not to be 
in love with you. Specially I won’t give you 
gold bags with emeralds.” 

She leaned across the table and held one 
of his hands in a warm impetuous pressure. 
“That will be swell!’”’ she declared. 

“Not even a paper bag—of peanuts,” 
he added. 

“But you are giving me lunch,” she re- 
minded him. ‘‘And I won’t pay for my- 
self.” 

Later, when they were smoking, Carmine 
Grant said tentatively, ‘‘It’s rather ashame 
we’re not going to see each other again. I 
mean since it’s plain we are not going to be 
in love. We get along together so nicely. 
Most people I am with leave me tired and 
discouraged, but I could talk to you for- 
ever.” 

“See here,”’ Willie Gerald said decidedly, 
“there is one thing I want you to under- 
stand, and it is this: I won’t have you fall- 
ing in love with me. I am sick of having 
girls kill themselves because I can’t and 
won’t marry them. Another thing, I am 
very busy and you must realize that these 
lunches can’t go on. I haven’t time.” 

She laughed delightfully. “Anyway,” 
Carmine asserted, “dinner is nicer than 
lunch, and I haven’t seen one of the 
plays.”’ Gerald replied that the only thing 
he disliked more than the theater was moy- 
ing pictures. 

‘Very well,” she retorted calmly, ‘‘we’ll 
spend a splendid day in the country. Yes, 
I must do that! You know, there aren’t 
any seasons in California. In the spring I 


nearly die to get Hast and see apple blos- 
soms and violets; I mean a few and very 
sweet after the long winter.’’ He replied 
that she would be absurd in the country, 
and in a cool voice she offered to bet a hun- 
dred dollars she could run farther and much 
faster than he. ‘‘Or if you’d rather, it can 
be swimming, or riding, or driving a car, or 
dancing; and anyone you choose can be 
judge.”’ The truth was that she owned the 
most graceful strength, the finest balance, 
he had ever seen in a girl. 

“Tell me something about the Near- 
ings,” he said at an apparent tangent. 
Carmine answered that there was always so 
little to say about really nice people. “I 
have been fond of Lily for a great while, 
but perhaps you remember that. She’s a 
little silly about her family, I think; but 
that isn’t much of a fault.” 

“What is there to be silly about?” 

“But you ought to know that, you area 
part of it—of society. It’s the Denham 
blood, naturally. I don’t believe I can get 
it straight. Her grandaunt—would that 
be it?—-was married to a Denham. She is 
a Mrs. Moone-Denham. That’s because 
there was a divorce, but they don’t dwell 
on that. A rather dreadful old woman, 
really. She’s with the Nearings now; her 
apartment is being done up, and if I had 
known it I wouldn’t have stayed there. 
But you mustn’t let that discourage you. 
Please, you won’t?”’ 

“T don’t know how to answer,’’ Willie 
Gerald admitted. “It would be fatal to let 
you see that I wanted to be with you again; 
and yet if I don’t it’s nearly as bad—I 
wouldn’t. If that’s at all clear. Couldn’t 
I just pretend to run into you?”’ 

She rose and very firmly announced that, 
with no further nonsense, he must give her 
his telephone number. ‘‘ What I’ll do with 
it later, you'll find out.” 


Alone again, Willie Gerald was disturbed; 
the contact with Carmine Grant’s vivid 
youth had stirred him uncomfortably; it 
was as though he had been standing in a 
strong white light, exposed. His life now 
seemed to him lonelier than it should be, 
and almost wholly unsatisfactory. It was 
his determination, some day, to suddenly 
end his present occupation, turn instantly 
and completely into something else far 
more admirable. But now he doubted his 
ability to accomplish that transformation. 
“T am what I am,”’ he said to himself; ‘‘a 
cheat. Morally and socially I’m entirely 
wrong, and the probability is I’ll stay that.”’ 
He was thoroughly illogical in that he 
couldn’t conceive how he’d act if he were 
exposed, if he were caught selling false 
furniture, new furniture for old. And yet 
every day he invited precisely that; the 
quality of being totally indifferent to such 
a calamity should be inherent in him. Well, 
perhaps it was; perhaps if he were found 
out he would prove adequately hard. 

There was, in the first place, no actual 
danger from the law—he guaranteed noth- 
ing to be genuine, but, at worst, allowed 
such an inference to be drawn from his 
reputation, his attitude and the obvious 
appearance of what he occasionally offered 
for sale. And then he could count on the 
vanity of the people who bought from him. 
No one wanted to make public his igno- 
rance; to admit that, in questions largely of 
taste, he was deficient. To this Willie 
Gerald added his cold dislike for the peo- 
ple, the class, that patronized him. These 
were all arguments, he thought, in his favor; 
and it was true that he had no moral scru- 
ples whatever. Quite the reverse, he greatly 
enjoyed his successful scheming; it re- 
quired wit, he considered, and knowledge; 
at last he was actively using what talents 
he had. 

Yet he was troubled; he told himself 
that he wanted to see Rose Brincker; he 
needed the relief of her cool charm, her 
repose; she didn’t upset him the way the 
girl did with whom he had just had lunch. 
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Rose was a calming influence, but Carmine 
Grant filled him with active doubt. He 
didn’t want to see her again, he concluded — 
hell, he couldn’t be meeting moving-picture 
actresses at the Ritz! It was ridiculous in 
his position and at his age. Carmine was 
hardly more than half his years. He’d give 
up all thought of clipper ships and ship 
models. But those subjects in themselves 
continued to interest him. He read the 
books whose titles he had memorized in 
Kingdon’s library, and bought some Cur- 
rier prints of celebrated clippers. It was 
useless to want to see Rose, for she was in 
Europe, either at the Lido or a Hungarian 
watering resort with a strange name he 
could never remember. Instead, answering 
the telephone later, he found that he was 
talking to Carmine Grant. 

“Tt’s been two weeks since I saw you,” 
she reminded him, ‘‘and that’s really too 
long. You know, I didn’t expect you to 
take me literally.” 

“T’ll take you any way you like,” he 
promptly answered, surprised at the pleas- 
ure brought him by her voice; ‘“‘for long or 
short, or very much for the worse. And I’ll 
tell you what I will do—come to see you 
this evening. I mean if you can manage to 
stay in—in New York. No theater and no 
night club, but a solemn visit just as though 
I were a suitor.’’ That, she said, would be 
splendid. It would simply be too scream- 
ing. Carmine hoped all the Nearings would 
stay in and surround them. “It will serve 
you right for being so silly. I will expect 
you at eight.” 

“Nine,” he replied, ‘‘nine. I can’t begin 
all over in one evening. I must have prac- 
tice.” 

But when she saw him, she cried, ‘“‘ You 
are wearing a camellia—a red camellia, and 
that’s entirely wrong. And your clothes are 
wrong too. I’ve had stacks of boys come to 
see me after supper, and I know exactly 
how it’s done. You ought to have a blue 
serge suit and a blue foulard tie with white 
polka dots, and freshly polished yellow 
shoes.” 

“Oh, well,” he replied, “‘if you are going 
to be realistic, where’s the porch and clem- 
atis vine and the hammock? Then I’d 
have to kiss you and we’d both hate that.” 

She told him that he might be surprised. 
“T’m supposed to be awfully nice to kiss. 
And I don’t think I’d mind you.”’ He asked 
where the Nearings were and learned that, 
naturally, they had gone out. ‘All except 
Mrs. Moone-Denham. Do you want to see 
her? Because if you do she’s in the next 
room and I’1l be jealous.”’ Just for that, he 
asserted, for that alone, he wished to meet 
Mrs. Moone-Denham, and a moment after 
he was presented to a thoroughly discour- 
teous old woman intent on an entirely 
discreditable young novel of what was 
supposed to be American society. 

He made his bow, an appropriate re- 
mark, and glanced around a room typical, 
he thought, of an anonymous New York 
apartment. Nothing in it had charm or the 
stamp of a personality except the 
ship model in a glass case that was standing 
informally on a table pushed back against 
a wall. “What a fine model!” he exclaimed, 
going to it immediately. 

There was a sharp and incredulous sniff 
behind him. “How do you know it is fine?”’ 
Mrs. Moone-Denham demanded. ‘What 
would a model mean to you, or to anyone 
else like you?” 

““You’d be surprised,’’ he neatly para- 
phrased Carmine. ‘‘I see a great many, I 
own some, and I get great pleasure from 
them.” 

“Very well,’’ she challenged him, “‘since 
you do know so much—what is that one a 
model of? We’ll soon find you out.” 

“To begin with,’’ Willie Gerald pro- 
ceeded, after a critical inspection, “‘it’s 
American, and, of course, a full ship. But 
before the clipper era. I should say—if 
such a term were permissible—that it,was 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Valspar-Enamel ! 


Bright and gleaming, as if fresh from 
the show room—the old car’s changed 
beyond recognition! That rich color and 
bright lustre make it “‘look like a mil- 
lion dollars.’’ And all with one coat of 
Valspar-Enamel|! 


Best part of it is that a Valspar-Enamel 
finish does not grow dull and shabby. Its 
brand-new look lasts. Lasts long after 
ordinary finishes have lost their beauty 
and usefulness. Valspar-Enamels are 
solid-covering colors, made of finest 
pigments ground in clear Valspar—she 
famous varnish that won't turn white. 
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The new Ford colors —‘* Windsor Maroon” 


be ob- 


_ tained in Valspar-Enamel at your dealer’s. 


Valspar-Enamel is easy and inexpensive 
to apply. With ordinary care, you can do 
a good looking job. It spreads easily and 
dries quickly. Enough Valspar-Enamel 
to finish your car costs less than a refill of 
gasoline. 


The colors are: Vermilion, Red—Light 
or Deep; Blue—Light, Medium or Deep; 
Gray, Brown, Ivory, Orange and Bright 
Yellow; also Black, White, Aluminum, 
Gold, Bronze and Flat Black,and the new 
Ford colors—‘*Windsor Maroon,’’ 
‘Channel Green.’’ You can mix these 
standard colors to get any color you want. 


Send in the coupon below for samples. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


New York Chicago 


Boston ‘Toronto 


London Paris Amsterdam 


W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


VALENTIN E’S 


VALSPAR 
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This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


Send me free leaflet giving full directions for refinishing my car with Valspar- 


Enamel. I enclose also dealer’s name and 20c apiece for 
each 40c sample checked at right. (Only one sample of 
each product supplied at this special price.) 

For Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, [5c extra. 


Print full mail address plainly. 


The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 


Valspar-Enamel 0 
Choose 1 Color 
Clear Valspar 
Valspar-Stain Gy 
Choose 1 Color....... 
Valspar Booklet 0 
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A better gasoline 
has swept the country 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The American motoring public has given an 
unprecedented country-wide endorsement to 
The Texas Company’s latest motor product. 


Daily, more and more of the 
new and better Texaco is flowing 
into the tanks of motorists. Car 
owners and drivers are enthusi- 
astic. ‘Texaco dealers everywhere 
report greatly increased sales. 
The industry generally has shown 
an exceptionally keen interest 
in this new gasoline. 


Such a marked public expres- 
sion of approval could only come 
from one thing—the apprecia- 
tion of noticeably better results 
attained in the motor. 

The zew Texaco is nationally 
distributed and nationally de- 
manded—and wherever you go, 
Texaco is always uniform. 
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The new and better Texaco 
forms a dry gas! 


The difference in gasolines is largely one of wet- 
ness and dryness. 7exaco forms a dry gas—a perfect 
mixture of vapor and air at ordinary engine tem- 
peratures. It is a difference in volatility, in the 
boiling point and end point and distillation. 


The zew Texaco is better throughout the whole 
range of distillation, and it has remarkable anti- 
knock qualities—attained without the addition of 
any chemicals or poisons. ‘Texaco is as safe to 
handle as any other pure gasoline. 


Results are yust as remarkable as its qualities. 
The wew Texaco insures far better manifold dis- 
tribution and a livelier, more responsive engine. You 
will notice the quicker pick-up and acceleration 
immediately, the easier start, better hill work with- 
out spark adjustment or knocking, the increased 
mileage with a leaner carburetor setting, and 
smoother engine operation. These results are 
apparent the moment all other gas is out of 
your carburetor. You immediately recognize that 
Texaco zs different. Try it—at any Texaco pump. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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The Texas Company, always active 


in the development of high grade 
petroleum products, was also the first 
to provide a better motor oil, the 
clean, clear, golden Texaco Motor Oil, 


free from the dark impurities that 
produce carbon. 
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‘No Fishing Today, Bill - 
Dads Stewart-Warner is Here. ifs 


HERE’S an added charm—a new 

fascination—to a home when Dad’s 
Stewart-Warner Radio arrives. The 
young folks sense it as quickly as the 
grown-ups. 


Stewart-Warner Matched-Unit Radio 


since the old days of “way back ental: 


Though Dad may not be a mechanic, 
he knows enough about radio to know 
that the Stewart-Warner achievement 
of matching all the units—Instrument, 
Reproducer, Tubes and Accessories— 


Model 325 


truly brings a boundless wealth of en- 
tertainment to every member of the 
family. And it is a source of informa- 


to work together in perfect unison, 
means splendid performance and com- 
plete radio satisfaction every day. And 


Cabinet Models 


Model 300 - : $65 

tion, as well as entertainment. he knows that the only Matched-Unit fiugeeocn 
ide ace Radio on the market bears the Stewart- Mode ee 
Dad buys his Matched-Unit Radio with Warner name, —— nae , au3 
absolute confidence. He knows that it 2 2 ere ied 


is made by the same Stewart-Warner 
that makes high grade accessories for 
his car. He has been familiar with the 
Stewart-Warner name and reputation 


Our authorized representative in your 
community will gladly demonstrate the 
model of your choice, in your own 
home, without obligation. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N, 1826 Diversey Parkway, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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a half clipper. Although the original was 
in the merchant marine, it wasn’t the China 
trade; she wasn’t just a carrier. Why, of 
course,” he cried, as if in amazement at his 
own obtuseness, ‘‘she was a packet ship in 
service on the western ocean, a little before 
1840. A Black Baller—no, now you mustn’t 
interrupt me—a Red Star, a Swallow Tail. 
No, the lines are too refined for any of 
those packets.”” He returned to Mrs. 
Moone-Denham. ‘‘I’ll have to admit you 
have beaten me. I can’t answer you. The 
hull is finer, it is a taller ship, than I have 
seen.” 

“There!”’ she exclaimed in an accession 
of great good nature, dropping her book on 
the floor. “‘I knew you couldn’t. It was the 
Cygnet, one of the Horizon packets that 
sailed for a while from Boston. She was 
lost in a hurricane with all on board, and 
Capt. Jerel Denham went down with her. 
My husband was one of the Denhams of 
Massachusetts, and that’s how I got the 
model of the Cygnet; although they tried 
to keep it away from me. You'd be sur- 
prised, but I had to have the law on them. 
On the Denhams! There is a Miss Alice 
Denham,” she shook her head with pinched 
lips, darkly. “A very strange woman for a 
lady. I didn’t get your name—vwell, Mr. 
Gerald, she insulted me not once but a 
dozen of times. She offered me money 
through her lawyers for that there model 
that came to me rightfully by inheritance. 

“She’d give anything to have it, but it 
will never be hers. Never! I have seen to 
that. At my death it’s to be destroyed. 
Those are my instructions.’”’ That, Willie 
Gerald said, would be a shame, since the 
ship model was so important, so authentic. 
However, Mrs. Moone-Denham was de- 
termined upon her course. ‘‘I wouldn’t 


leave it in my apartment,’’ she went on, © 


“but brought it with me. Though it might 
as well be lost for all my family thinks of it. 
I must say you’re the first in a long time 
who has appreciated the Cygnet. You did 
surprise me for a fact. Carmine, I wish you 
had more gentlemen like Mr. Gerald. Now 
I would have confidence in him.” 


“Well,’’ Carmine exclaimed, ‘well, it’s 
perfectly plain that if I want to see you it 
will have to be on a street corner! She 
thought you were wonderful, I mean know- 
ing all about ships.’”’ Willie Gerald was 
leaving and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
he replied that there was really nothing 
very wonderful about it. ‘In a way, that 
is my profession—appreciating—yes, and 
sometimes selling—old things. Tell Mrs. 
Moone-Denham, after I have modestly 
withdrawn myself, that I’m supposed to be 
an expert where ship models are concerned. 
Say to her I should like to come back and 
see the Cygnet again.” 

“You are forgetting something,’ Car- 
mine asserted. 

“You'd be surprised,’”’ Gerald promptly 
replied. ‘I had no faint intention of for- 
getting it.”’ 

A remarkable girl, fully as able as she 
was charming, he reflected again, proceed- 
ing directly home. It was early, but he 
needed to think, and his rooms were al- 
ways best for that. Gerald had, he felt, 
practically all the elements of a successful 
transaction in his hands, but he didn’t yet 
see how they could be put together. He’d 
have to visit Mrs. Moone-Denham again, 
of course, and Miss Denham, or her law- 
yers. In the end he decided upon her 
lawyers. The firm, he discovered, was 
composed of Grey Blake, whom he slightly 
knew, Russel Adamson—everyone knew 
him—and one of the Clenings. It was Blake 
who talked to Willie Gerald. They began 
with conventional social recognitions, and 
then Willie proceeded: 

“This is rather an involved errand and I 
had better begin by telling you that, very 
quietly, I occasionally deal in valuable ob- 
jects of early Americana. I mean that now 
and then I come across a particularly fine 
piece of silver or furniture or china and, 
through a rather wide acquaintance, find 
the right person for it. One of the things 
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that make this successful—keep prices rel- 
atively where they belong—is that it’s 
not generally known. If it were, why’’—he 
made a rapid gesture toward the ceiling. 
Blake nodded. ‘‘ And in that connection,” 
Willie continued, “I’ve made a study of 
ship models. I have seen a great many, 
and among them the model of the Horizon 
packet, the Cygnet. Now, without any 
more preliminaries I can come to what I’m 
after. I have heard that Miss Alice Den- 
ham is very anxious to get it into her pos- 
session.’” He paused, and once more Grey 
Blake made a sharp silent affirmative. 

Gerald said, “I might be able to get it for 
her, but it would be expensive, and I had 
to be certain of her interest.”’ 

“Legally,’’ Blake asserted, “it can’t be 
done.” 

“Tf it were illegal I shouldn’t be getting 
it,” Willie Gerald answered explicitly. 
“That isn’t the question. To be quite 
frank, I want to discover how far Miss 
Denham is interested.” 

“She would give a thousand dollars for 
the Cygnet,” the lawyer told him. Gerald 
smiled cheerfully. He rose. “I would give 
three, perhaps four thousand dollars for it 
myself,’ he replied. 

“How much do you want?” Blake de- 
manded. 

“Five thousand,” Willie said definitely. 
“There is another thing,’ Gerald added 
later. ‘‘Have you someone who can posi- 
tively identify the model of the Cygnet, 
who is familiar with it; since they are 
copied every day.’’ The only man who 
knew the ship model intimately — William 
Clening, who had been the senior member 
of the present law firm—was dead, Blake 
answered; but, of course, they would have 
an expert examine the model before it was 
accepted. 

His course, Willie Gerald told himself, as 
it narrowed, became still more difficult; 
and in complete disproof of this he tele- 
phoned Carmine Grant. “I’m not ready 
to talk yet,’’ her voice replied. “‘I haven’t 
got my make-up on.”’ 

“Tt’s after twelve,’’ he informed her, 
“and you ought to be fully made up. Any- 
how you won’t care how you look when you 
find out what I’m after. Is Mrs. Moone- 
Denham still at the Nearings’?”’ 

Carmine declined to tell him. “That is 
the worst message a nice young thing ever 
got so early in the morning. You will have 
to come here for tea—but late—and find 
out for yourself. I suppose you want to 
sail away with her on that little boat.” 

Perhaps, he admitted; but at the end 
of afternoon he told Mrs. Moone-Denham 
exactly what he did want. ‘‘It’s a magazine 
you have never seen, but it is beautifully 
printed and conducted with great dignity. 
The editor would be more than anxious to 
have the article we are discussing; he 
would take it gladly from me.” Mrs. 
Moone-Denham interrupted him to say 
that he was a clear fraud, taking advantage 
of her the way he had, and him an expert 
all the while. “‘The photographs and meas- 
urements will be made here,”’ he proceeded; 
“with you present. The model will have 
to be lifted out of the case, but that would 
be all.” 

She asked, “‘If you printed this piece, 
with the pictures, would you say where it 
was and who owned it? Specially would 
you make it plain how it was willed to me? 
That Denham woman and her lawyers!” 

‘Certainly,’ Willie reassured her. ‘‘ The 
paper would be worthless without genea- 
logical details. Although I should advise 
against referring to the actual suit.” She 
agreed that the other would be enough; 
and, while the model of the Cygnet, out of 
its case, was being measured and photo- 
graphed Mrs. Moone-Denham looked on 
with a sharp attention. 

“Gracious,”’ she said once, ‘“‘what do you 
need that for?’’ The color on the hull, the 
staining of the deck, Willie Gerald was 
copying in water color. 

He explained that it was possible a color 
plate might be made. ‘“‘The model is so 
rare. Give me that micrometer caliper,” 
he said to the man assisting him; ‘what do 
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those planks measure where they have been 
narrowed down to the bow? And don’t 
forget the chamfering on both the rudder 
and the sternpost. It ought to allow the 
rudder a swing of thirty degrees. 
What’s that rack for?” he asked. 

“The capstan bars,’’ he was told; “and 
that is the forecastle head forward of the 
catheads. The rest of the bars are there aft 
on the foremast. They’re always scraped 
clear. The hull has been rubbed with raw 
umber.” At last Willie Gerald was done 
and the Cygnet carefully lowered once more 
into her placid sea of green-painted wood. 

“When will I see it?’ Mrs. Moone- 
Denham inquired. 

“Perhaps in five months,’”’ Willie replied; 
and, with the impatience of the autocratic 
old, she said that she wouldn’t have gone 
through all this if she had realized she’d 
have to wait so long for the result. 

“And now,” Carmine added, ‘‘are you 
going to take me to dinner? Because I am 
leaving tomorrow. I am so priceless the 
studio can’t get along without me. They 
wired for me to come back at once.” 

When Willie Gerald left her at the ele- 
vator to the Nearings’ apartment, morning 
was brightening along the street. He wiped 
a red stain from his mouth and returned 
to the taxicab he had kept waiting. ‘If I 
were younger,’”’ he was saying to himself, 
“if I were younger What nonsense,” 
he added almost savagely. 

He wondered bitterly if the image of 
Rose Brincker were fading so soon from 
his mind. Was he capable of no fidelity, no 
decency of the heart? But how warm, at 
once flowerlike and gracefully solid, Car- 
mine was. No one danced more lightly. 
He reviewed the evening—no, the night. 
They had had dinner on a roof, seen parts 
of two plays, and they had been to night 
clubs. Willie Gerald was tired; the truth 
was he was exhausted; and—yes, he was 
faintly glad that Carmine had been wired 
for. His concern was with the old, or at 
least the semblance of the old, and not 
with the very young. 


At last, Willie Gerald told himself, his in- 
genuity and planning, where the Cygnet 
packet was concerned, had come to a defi- 


nite pause; there was positively nothing he | 


could do now but wait—and for what? He 
didn’t even know what he was waiting for. 
Mrs. Moone-Denham’s death, he added 
satirically, since she had ordered that then 
her ship model must be destroyed. There 
were two threads which might be disen- 
tangled from that knot—the fact that 
sometimes heirs failed to carry out such 
peculiar requests, specially if they were 
costly, and his ability under any circum- 
stance to furnish Miss Denham with a 
flawless model of the Cygnet. But he had 
never, he was forced to add, seen a 
stronger-looking old woman than Mrs. 
Moone-Denham. Equally he couldn’t go 
to the Nearings and open any negotiation 
against a subsequent family calamity. He 
might concoct an explanation for Clening, 
Blake and Adamson, involving the ship 
model and avaricious heirs, telling them 
that he might even get the Cygnet —in con- 
sequence of immediate payment—before 
Mrs. Moone-Denham’s death. Then, pro- 
tecting their own interest and their client, 
they would demand some guaranty from 
the party of the second part; and he would 
reply that, natural to such a transaction, 
the heirs declined to put themselves on 
record. 

A thoroughly ridiculous and impractical 
scheme; any lawyer would laugh his pro- 
posal into its component absurdities. It 
began to look as though he had made a 
bad investment in the Cygnet; the method 
of procedure lately grown upon him—of 
depending on chance or inspiration for 
assistance at difficult and concluding 
moments—was directly in opposition to his 
old solid attitude toward necessary se- 
curity. He was, he realized, turning into a 
sort of gambler; not only his actions but 
his character and convictions were chang- 
ing. He took it for granted, calmly, that 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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‘Break This 

One and See 

If I Care, 
Jaid Dad 
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Junior had a reputation 
for breaking fountain 
pens, and last year Dad 
flatly refused to spend 
any more money for pen 
repairs. Then he saw a 
Conklin Endura, the pen 


that carries an uncon- 
ditional and_ perpetual 
guarantee of free service. 


Junior will start to 
school with an Endura 
this year and Dad's 


pocket-book will get a 
rest. In black, red, ma- 
hogany, and sapphire 
blue—$5., $6., $7., and 
$8. 


Other Conklin pens at $2.75, $3.50 and 
more. In rubber and all precious metals. 
Conklin pencils to match, $3.00 and 
more. Conklin sets, pen and pencil, in 
a rich box at $8.00 and more. 


And now you can get Conklin Ink, too— 


made especially for fountain pens. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON BARCELONA 


ENDURA 


Unconditionally & Perpetually Guarantecd 
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Breakfast Wisdom 


...a message to brides 


oS Cy: ONE of those ‘I-wish-I-were-home-with- 


mother’ mornings, when the button is still 
off his shirt— instead of telling him the truth 
about his ‘before breakfast’ disposition—try this. 


‘Just smile and say, ‘Waffles and Log Cabin Syrup, 
for breakfast, Dear’'—then watch those grumpy 
wrinkles change to a happy grin. 


‘Few men can resist smiling back at a friendly plate 
of waftles—and that rare old maple flavor of Log 
Cabin not only permeates the waffles, but a man’s 
disposition as well. That’s why I only use Log 
Cabin. For remember this: the finest pancake or 
waffle is still ‘flat as a pancake’ without the right 
kind of syrup.” 


A 40-year-old secret 


That permeating maple flavor is the secret of Log 
Cabin Syrup. That is why it is the most popular 
high-grade syrup in the world today. It has a melt- 


‘Towle’s 


Lp os dae 
For a delicious treat try Log 
Cabin Syrup on your grapefruit. 
Pour on generous amount and 
let it soak before serving. "m- 
proves the flavor wonderfully. 


Plain ice cream—with enough 

Log Cabin Syrup to cover. A 

far more delicious sundae than 

you could ever buy. And it 
costs less. 


ing flavor unlike any other syrup. A permeating maple 
flavor that goes to the heart of a pancake or waffle. 


This different flavor is due to the Log Cabin Blend. 
The two choicest kinds of maple—New England 
and Canadian—are blended with purest granulated 
sugar by the famous Towle process. A 4o-year- 
old secret. 


LOG CABIN Sprup ..... 


Try at our risk 


Have pancakes or waffles with Log Cabin Syrup 
for breakfast tomorrow. If you do not find that Log 
Cabin Syrup has a permeating maple flavor—more 
delicious than any syrup you have ever tasted —then 
return the unused portion of can to us by parcel 
post. We will refund you full price, including post- 
age. Can we make a fairer offer? 


Log Cabin Syrup comes in three sizes. Order from 
your grocer today. If he does not have it, send us 
his name. We will see you are supplied at once. 
Try this test. You will be glad. 


Special offer: “24 ways to vary the menu.” Write 
today for 24 new, delightful Log Cabin Recipes. 
Simply send 6 cents in stamps to cover packing 
and mailing. 

THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
—the Center of North America 
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(Continued from Page 53) 
such a change was for the worse. Yes, he 
was degenerating. Willie Gerald was very 
calm, undisturbed, about it. He still pre- 
ferred it, the fact was, to the past. 

Within a month he received a proof of 
the article he had written about the model 
of the Cygnet packet, with two very gen- 
eral pictures; and, after telephoning, first 
to the Nearings and then to Mrs. Moone- 
Denham’s apartment, he took her the paper 
for inspection. 

She read it critically, with an increasing 
appearance of disappointment. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
hardly nothing,”’ she declared. ‘After all 
those photographs and measurements you 
took. And dabbing with water colors too. 
You just managed to mention me, didn’t 
you? It’s all Denham and no Moone.” 

Willie promptly replied that he had 
written more but that the editor had short- 
ened his article. “‘Tell him to put it back 
then,” she declared vigorously. ‘‘He ought 
to print every bit of it or not any. And be- 
fore you go I want you to look at the Cyg- 
net. I had a shelf built for it.”” The model 
was perhaps six feet above the floor, on a 
shelf exactly designed to hold it in its case. 
Gerald wondered if the supports were 
heavy enough. It seemed to him that the 
shelf, for the weight it supported, was 
fastened very lightly to the wall. It would 
be too bad if the ship model fell, he re- 
flected, for it would be smashed beyond re- 
pair. The Cygnet was in the dining room, 
and as he was inspecting it a colored maid 
came in from a pantry with a handful of 
silver. She dropped it carelessly, with a 
miniature crash, into a drawer, half closed 
the drawer and turned away. Absolutely 
undependable! Did she, Willie Gerald sud- 
denly asked, know where he could get a 
good woman to care for his rooms? He was 
quite alone and willing to pay highly. Per- 
haps if she saw his place she’d be better 
able to judge 

Anyhow, he resolutely put the Cygnet 
out of his mind and had dinner at the Con- 
stitution with Freda Renant. She chose 
squabs in jelly with cold broccoli and Cana- 
dian ale, and Freda surprised him by ex- 
plaining that she was going into a shop 
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that both sold decorations and decorated 
houses. 

“With Mrs. Beltran. You know her, of 
course—Amy Beltran. Don’t you remem- 
ber? Her husband was accidentally killed, 
shooting in North Carolina. Baker Patten 
bought me an interest. Wasn’t it perfect of 
him? He calls it an investment.” 

“So it is,’ Gerald returned; “‘and a very 
good one for Patten. And it’s better for 
you than if he kept you only for his own 
houses.” 

She told him that he must help her. “I 
know more about you than when I asked 
about those Victorian rooms. It seems, 
Willie, that you are really celebrated for 
your Americana.”’ He studied her thought- 
fully, his head filled by a very odd ques- 
tion—would he take advantage of Freda 
Renant? His first impulse was indig- 
nantly to deny any such disgraceful possi- 
bility—he liked Freda _ extraordinarily 
well—and then Gerald accused himself of 
sentimentality. He was still no more than 
an amateur in life; a sort of modern and 
ridiculous version of Robin Hood, robbing 
the rich and protecting the deserving. 

“Tf you can call it helping you,” he 
agreed. “‘Do you mean with advice or by 
actually getting things?” 

Both, she told him. ‘‘When anything 
comes up that is too elaborate for Amy or 
me I'll callon you. For example, have you 
a fine Pennsylvania Dutch painted-iron 
weathervane? Or a pair of tall confec- 
tioner’s jars in blue glass? Or a Hepple- 
white mantel clock with a silver dial?” 

“No one will be very useful to you,”’ he 
informed her; ‘“‘you’re not nearly modest 
enough. I’ll tell you what I’ll do, though. 
There is a sale next month at Hebron, in 
Pennsylvania, and I will take you with me. 
You’ll have a lunch of hot dogs with sauer- 
kraut and milk, and bid innocently on slip 
ware, and when we’re back in New York I'll 
pay you for all of it.” 

“That,” she cried, “‘would be simply 
grand!”’ She’d try to have a lot of commis- 
sions and be a very important figure at the 
auction. ‘‘I shall pay hideous prices for 
three-mold glass, and mark the sale list like 
the other dealers.” 
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In his room Willie Gerald found a short 
note from Mrs. Moone-Denham, asking, or 


rather demanding, to see him at his first | 


opportunity. That happened to fall on the 


afternoon of the following day. She was | 


waiting grimly for him. 

“There has been an accident!’”’ Mrs. 
Moone-Denham cried. ‘‘A most terrible 
accident for me. It happened to the Cygnet. 
Mr. Gerald, the shelf gave way! I was not 
in at the time. Minnie was in the kitchen 
and she said the noise was something awful. 
Just like all the china dropping at once, she 
said. She was scared out of her wits. I 
wanted to know if you thought it could be 
repaired.” 

Gazing at the wreck of the ship model, 
Willie Gerald wondered how such an utter 
ruin could be the result of a fall. It looked 
to him as though the Cygnet had been bat- 
tered with a heavy poker. It was an inex- 
tricable tangle of tarred lines and splintered 
wood and the broken glass of the case. 
“Nothing can be done,’ he said finally. 
“Nothing in the world. Not only would it 
be impossible to mend it, a model couldn’t 
even be reconstructed from the fragments. 
It’s gone—forever.”’ 

Mrs. Moone-Denham’s hands were trem- 
bling. “It has been a shock to me,’ she 
admitted. ‘I’m old and easily upset, I sus- 
pect. And that model—well, it meant a 
great deal. It gave me a feeling of pride. 
But it might as well be swept out. I was 
afraid that was what you’d say. Anyhow, 
I’m glad of the article you wrote; and Miss 
Denham will never get the Cygnet.” 

““Never,’’ he agreed, ‘‘ unless you sent her 
the wreck.’”” Mrs. Moone-Denham replied 
that anyone was welcome to it now, himself 
or the ashman or Miss Denham. She, per- 
sonally, was so shaken that she would have 
to lie down again, and so if he would excuse 
her 

Willie Gerald concluded that he would 
just take what was left of the ship model 
with him; it would reassure him to know 
that there wasn’t even the semblance of 
two such packets in existence. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
stories by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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The WESTON WAY 
to Radio Economy 


Easy, quick, effective...the Model 
506 “Pin-Jack”’ Voltmeter and High 
Range Stand. Gives economy by 
making tubes and batteries last 
longer. Gives satisfaction by 
stepping up the quality of your re- 
ception...as though a scientist was 
using your set in his laboratory. 


A voltmeter is as essential to the 
positive control and operation of 
a radio set as control instruments 
are to the operation of the broad- 
casting station sending your pro- 
grams to you. A radio receiving 
set cannot be expected to perform 
satisfactorily without an electrical 
measuring instrument giving the 
same control. A voltmeter main- 
tains the set’s efficiency. A volt- 
meter gives a new standard of 
radio pleasure. 


This new Weston instrument 
protects tubes and tests batteries. 
Actually it is a combination of 
two instruments. The ‘‘Pin-Jack”’ 
Voltmeter plugs directly into the 
filament jacks on the set panel 


and measures your filament volt- 
age. Remove it and plug it 
into the High Range Stand and 
you have another instrument 
that will measure battery voltages 
up to 160 volts! 


Think of the advantages this 
unique combination gives—set 
operation at the proper filament 
voltage . . . not too high, not 
too low—but exact. 


You can make your set really 
perform ... at less cost for both 
tubes and batteries. Ask your 
dealer or write us for Bulletin ‘‘O”’. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL 
INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


Weston Ave., Newark, N. J. 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


aWESTON 


Proncers since 1888 
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“The supreme combination of 
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all that is fine in motor cars.” 


r 
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Performance » Performance is usually the first 
quality considered by the buyer of any fine car. 


Though comfort, beauty, distinction, and a host 
of other requirements must be satisfied — the 
motor car must first of all meet easily every 
demand of travel and traffic. 


Packard performance is supreme. Closed car 
speed is the true criterion. Even the largest 
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of the improved Packard Six and Packard 
Eight closed models, fully loaded, ask no odds 
of any car built—either in traffic or on the 
open road, 


The top speed of Packard cars is too great for 
safe use anywhere off a speedway. But the 
power is there—reflected in a new standard of 
traffic agility and hill-climbing ability—the 
marvel of new owners. 
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example. That is one of the potential 
forces to which I have referred, which 
was partly invisible or inoperative under 
the old system. I believe we had reached 
the maximum of benefit to be obtained 
from the high standard of wages prevailing 
in this country if the old ideas of seasonal 
buying had continued. The worker, after 
all, is in exactly the same position as his 
employer. He is selling his productive ca- 
pacity for the best price obtainable. He, 
too, was compelled to sustain emergency 
expenses when he had to sell on the sea- 
sonal basis. If we could get at the figures 
we might find that labor turnover costs 
the worker more than the employer. 

The wage rate is important, but an even 
distribution of wages is even more impor- 
tant. One of the distinct services being 
furnished here by hand-to-mouth buying 
is in revealing the industries where wages 
are too low. Excuses may be offered for 
inadequate wages under seasonal opera- 
tion. It may be argued that the worker 
spends too much during his period of 
activity. But for the great mass of workers 
this argument fails to apply when the 
peaks and depressions are leveled and the 
annual wage is evenly distributed. The 
men who try to live beyond their incomes, 
after all, are the exceptions. Most men 
try to save a little. If the wage does not 
furnish adequate support to the family 
under economic management, plus a say- 
ing, it is not high enough. 

Wages below this generally accepted 
American standard are to my way of think- 
ing the greatest menace now existing to 
distributed prosperity. They constitute 
the only limitation on the nation-wide 
development of distributed buying. This 
limitation is not confined to the workers 
who receive the inadequate wage, although 
it is significant that the industries paying 
the lowest wages are generally having the 
most trouble making ends meet. It in- 
fluences every other industry. A few years 
ago it was customary in our business to 
meet all talk of labor troubles and depres- 
sion in other industries with the statement, 
“We are in steel,’ the implication being 
that the country had to have our product 
no matter what happened. Today we know 
that a textile depression definitely cuts 
the normal market for steel. We know it 
will limit our own production, because we 
make steel for motor parts, and unem- 
ployed textile workers cannot buy auto- 
mobiles. 


Profit in the Pay Roll 


It was more difficult to see all this when 
the time between the ore and the automo- 
bile ran into seasons and sometimes into 
years. But the interrelation of all our in- 
dustries is visible enough, now that hand- 
to-mouth buying, so-called, has reduced 
this time to weeks, and in some instances 
to hours. Some employers saw it long be- 
fore the war. I am inclined to believe that 
workers sensed it even earlier than their 
employers. No matter who first recog- 
nized the community of interest, we might 
as well admit that our policy toward wages 
in the early years of this country was fun- 
damentally wrong. The worker did not get 
his fair share of production, and in limit- 
ing him, management limited itself even 
more. Strikes and lockouts were only a 
minor phase of this limitation. The real 
burden fell on production. 

I believe one of the great parallel devel- 
opments of hand-to-mouth buying has 
been the new attitude of employers toward 
high wages. In the old days we looked on 
the annual pay roll with horror, as some- 
thing subtracted from the profit and sur- 
plus accounts. More recently we have 
learned that the national pay roll is the 
source of profit and surplus, and the only 
source. This is merely another way of look- 
ing at our changed attitude toward inven- 
tory. Nota cent of profit.may be taken in 
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any industry until the goods or services are 
sold. Nothing may be sold until men have 
labored and produced. If the ruling wage 
rate is only a living wage, the consumer can 
buy nothing more than the necessities of 
life. As wages rise the market rises for 
comforts and luxuries. 

That is the tremendous force which has 
been at work in the United States during 
the past few years. It is so tremendous 
that I do not believe we are capable of 
measuring it, with our minds still clinging 
to so many of the ancient traditions. Some 
partial measurements are available, how- 
ever, in specific terms. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board published some 
figures a few months ago indicating the 
elasticity of the consumption power of the 
American people. It was shown that while 
automobile-passenger-car production in- 
creased from $2.30 per capita in 1910 to 
seventeen dollars per capita in 1920, indi- 
vidual savings-bank deposits maintained 
the same progressive rate of increase as in 
the previous ten years, rising from forty-four 
dollars per capita in 1910 to sixty-one dol- 
lars per capita in 1920, or about 40 per cent. 


The Release of Capital 


The actual figures of this and other forms 
of saving are even more illuminating. 
Savings-bank deposits increased from 
$4,000,000,000 in 1910 to $8,000,000,000 
in 1925, or about 100 per cent. In the 
same period building-and-loan-association 
assets went up from $931,867,175 to $4,765,- 
937,000, or more than 400 per cent. I think 
of these figures, particularly those of the 
building-and-loan associations, every time 
I hear pessimistic predictions about the 
future of the construction industries. We 
are always being told that the feverish 
building of recent years has been to make 
up for the shortage of the war years. Since 
building and construction activities in this 
country absorb nearly one ton in every five 
of the production of iron and steel, we 
have a direct interest in what may happen. 

A year ago I came to the conclusion that 
new factors had entered into the building 
industry which are just as important as 
delayed building held over from the war. 
Increased buying power during the past ten 
years has made it possible for people in this 
country to realize to an increasing extent 
the desire to own their homes. Home 
building accounts for nearly one-half of 
building operations during 1925. It is not 
only a question of housing nowadays but 
of more and better housing. A demand has 
grown for additional space, for modern 
conveniences, for room for gardens and 
space for children to play in safety. New 
houses have been and will be required to 
meet this demand. The influence of the 
automobile on the acquisition of better 
homes in locations away from congested 
centers is hardly more than started so far 
as the great mass of our population is con- 
cerned. We can hardly keep pace with the 
demand for new roads, more miles of street- 
car tracks, more motorbus lines, going hand 
in hand with this demand for better homes. 

A more contented working population is 
the natural result of all this. Here again 
we get evidence of our community of in- 
terest. Well-paid and contented workmen 
are willing to pay what a commodity or a 
service costs, because they can afford to 
pay. You must search a long time in the 
most radical papers today to discover any 
real public complaint against increased 
rates. The political spellbinders are no 
longer able to get mobs to march on the 
city hall when some utility is up for a hear- 
ing on its right to increase its charges. 
Capital is getting a fair return on its invest- 
ment in most instances. If we hear more 
about the exceptions, it is because they are 
no longer commonplace. The workingman 
drawing an adequate wage is not only will- 
ing to pay but he has the deciding voice in 
authorizing the payment. 
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DISTRIBUTED PROSPERITY 


The wage of the country has always 
been the only source of a fair return to 
capital. Today it is even more than that. 
It is a source of capital. 


In the few years | 


since we established a plan for our em- | 


ployes to buy stock in our company, they 
have subscribed to $17,000,000 worth. 
They have actually paid $7,000,000 of this 
subscription. Stock ownership by workers 
in all the industries of the country is a 
wholly new form of saving. It probably 
exceeds, or soon will exceed, the totals of 
such old forms as the savings banks. 

I have purposely said very little about 
the reduction of inventory which was the 
first limited aim of hand-to-mouth buying, 
because I consider other factors developed 
therefrom of even greater importance, and 
because the idea that stock on the shelves is 
wealth has already been thoroughly ex- 
ploded. The release of capital, however— 
the transfer of millions from idle shelves to 
active factories—has been a potent factor 
in the distribution of prosperity. The 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation has just 
completed a $35,000,000 new construction 
program made possible without borrowing 
by sharp reductions in our inventories. In 
19238, after taking over the Lackawanna 
Iron and Steel Company, our corporation 
had a material account of $90,000,000. By 
the end of 1925 it was reduced to $69,000,- 
000. In other words, we did the same 
amount of business on $21,000,000 less 
capital. 

The railroads are making an even more 
startling showing in hand-to-mouth buying. 
In April of 1921, for example, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad had in its material-and- 
stores account $120,000,000. At the end of 
1925 this account had been reduced to 
$50,000,000 by a shift from the seasonal to 
the monthly buying basis, and by a system 
of inventory control. In the same period 
the New York Central reduced from $80,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000, the Baltimore and 
Ohio and the Union Pacific from $40,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000, and nearly all other big 
systems in the same proportion. When you 
consider that total purchases by the Penn- 
sylvania System, exclusive of fuel, for 1925 
were $126,000,000, it is evident that the 
turnover now being achieved is two and 
one-half times. 


Freight Congestion Remedied 


In rough figures, our railroads are making 
every dollar invested in supplies work 
twice as fast today as it worked three to 
five years ago, or in the period prior to 
Federal control. They are getting that re- 
sult through hand-to-mouth buying; but 
hand-to-mouth buying on the part of the 
railroads and all other bulk purchasers is 
possible only because of other develop- 
ments. Most of these are in the class of 
potential economies which were available 
all the time, but not visible—at least not 
attainable, except through the elimination 
of seasonal buying. The railroads were the 
greatest sufferers from this form of buying, 
and their purchases on the seasonal basis 
made employment peaks inevitable in steel 
and many other industries. 

A better distribution of freight cars and 
other rolling stock over the year and the 
elimination of congestion are outstanding 
benefits to the railroads through the new 
buying methods. These developments also 
make it possible for the merchant and the 
manufacturer in any other line of business 
to distribute their buying evenly over the 
year. The community of interest becomes 
more and more evident as the situation is 
analyzed. Class 1 railroads of the country 
increased their car miles per day from 25.1 
in 1920 to 28.3 in 1925. The number of 
cars per train increased from 36.6 to 43.8, 
and gross tons per train from 1443 to 1670, 
while train speed increased from an aver- 
age of 10.3 miles an hour to 11.8 miles. 

Obviously management has been im- 
proved, but that does not tell the whole 
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story. During the five-year period in which 
these results were being accomplished the 
railroads and organizations of business men 
waged a continuous campaign for more 
rapid unloading of freight cars. Generally 
speaking, all shippers and consignees of 
freight have known for many years that a 
clogged railroad plant was a dangerous 
and an expensive thing. Yet again and 
again we have witnessed years of good 
business come to a period that might be 
described as overfeeding, with plenty of 
orders but no motion. We have had miles 
of freight trains stalled with the congestion 
of business, and no matter how much the 
shippers wanted to expedite loading and 
unloading, they were powerless. The na- 
tional shelves were overloaded. 
Hand-to-mouth buying made it possible 
to move the smaller quantities received at 
more frequent intervals with sufficient 
rapidity to keep the cars in motion. Our 
railroads are now doing a thriving business 
well within their capacity. They have been 
able to reduce the time necessary for each 
stage of delivery from raw material to fin- 
ished product. The stock in trade that 
formerly reposed on shelves, tying up mil- 
lions, is now in transit. Undoubtedly the 
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reductions will continue, just as efficiency 
will increase in our mills and factories, until 
even the widespread distribution of pros- 
perity now existing will be exceeded. It 
all boils down to a doctrine of maximum 
use, whether of money or materials. 

It boils down, also, to the incontroverti- 
ble fact that you cannot beat the ruling 
fair market price for commodities, in the 
conduct of a permanent business. This ap- 
plies with equal force to all three funda- 
mentals of commerce—men, money and 
materials. There may be times when it 
will appear that the market has been 
beaten, but in the long run it becomes in- 
creasingly plain that actually it was only 
diminished. Generally this limitation is 
double-barreled. At times it works in 
three directions. Beating the wage rate, 
for example, reduces demand by reducing 
purchasing power, lowers production and 
increases cost. 

In the purchase of material stocks we are 
no longer required to base this law on our 
powers of reasoning. We can make a pic- 
ture of it, so to speak. The railroads and 
others are setting up positive inventory 
control which may be operated only by 
regular distributed buying at the ruling 
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market price because they have made such 
pictures from their purchasing records of 
previous years. They and other industries 
have found that when you buy to beat the 
price, the cost of carrying the extra pur- 
chases more than eats up the saving. There 
is also a loss through obsolescence. Im- 
provements come so rapidly today that in- 
telligent business does not dare buy beyond 
its needs, lest the goods be out of date be- 
fore they can be put to use. 

When we take the long view I think we 
have pretty well discredited in this country 
the old half-truth expressed in the saying, 
“one man’s profit is another man’s loss.” 
If that has any real application anywhere 
it is only within the limited fields of purely 
speculative operations. A business which 
is not speculative is no longer able to oper- 
ate within its own field, ignoring others. 
We have been recognizing for years that 
any business to succeed must furnish serv- 
ice, but now we have come to realize that 
there are two forms of service, the direct 
and tangible things we do for our own cus- 
tomers in order to get immediate profits, 
and the service one industry renders to all 
others by doing its share to maintain Amer- 
ican standards. 


Tae VILLAGE BLACKSTONE 


it, but it was bone-dry now. Several cotton- 
wood trees—an unusual sight—grew on the 
farther bank. In their shade stood a cabin 
that had once been painted red. It could 
hardly have contained more than three 
small rooms. There was a step at the front 
door. The shade of a cottonwood tree fell 
across it. Beside the step, on sear grass, 
two children were playing. The older, who 
may have been four, appeared to be build- 
ing something like a tepee with tiny sticks. 
The younger, perhaps two, gravely looked 
on. Llregretted the presence of the children. 

The small barn, a dozen rods from the 
house, had evidently been built by an ama- 
teur who gave up trying to match the un- 
planed boards one to another. It was all 
cracks. Noshade protected it from blazing 
summer suns. The shingles curled. The 
boards warped. Some had come loose at 
one end or the other. It looked gruesomely 
like a huge bleached skeleton. Open sheds, 
made of poles and thatched with rotting 
straw, clung decrepitly to it. The cornfield 
came down to within fifty feet of it. 

The broncos were trotting briskly—for 
Bill had directed me to shake em up when 
we approached lest the criminal make us 
out from afar and escape—and I was look- 
ing at the children. 

“There he is! Whoa!” said Bill to me. 
And as I jerked the lines he shouted, “ Hold 
on there, Weeks!” 


Caught in the Corn 


I saw a man running from the barn to 
the cornfield. Bill already had one hand on 
the dashboard, the other on the frame of 
the buggy top. As the ponies slowed he 
sprang out and gave chase. The man had 
disappeared into the tall corn rows. I sat 
in the buggy, unhappily aware of four 
round eyes turned upon me. The mosquito- 
bar door of the cabin flew open and a young 
woman, in shapeless calico dress, ran out, 
looking toward the barn in time to see Bill 
plunge into the corn. Then she looked at 
me. It wouldn’t have been nearly so bad if 
she had been a homely woman; but, in fact, 
she was quite pretty—tanned brown as an 
Indian, with dark hair and terrified brown 
eyes. 

The older child sensed something omi- 
nous and scrambled up, huddling to her, 
clutching her skirt. The baby, fortunately, 
could make nothing of it and only stared. 
I, too, only stared; but wished myself some- 
where else. The young woman asked no 
questions—knowing—and turned again to 
look at the cornfield, a hand on the child’s 
head. A minute or so passed. Then two 
men emerged from the corn. Bill Root had 
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his arm locked in Chick Weeks’ and strode 
toward us, straight and sure. The young 
woman’s legs appeared to give way. She 
sat down on the doorstep and mechanically 
put her arm around the boy, who began to 
cry, but not loudly. That inspired the baby 
to set up a whimpering much like a fright- 
ened puppy. 

Chick Weeks’ face was set in a deep 
scowl, his glaring eyes fixed on his wife. 
By the corner of the house he balked sud- 
denly and might have twisted out of Bill’s 
hold, only Bill caught his wrist and ad- 
vised, ‘‘ Easy there.”’ Chick was still pull- 
ing back. 

“T want to speak to me wife,” he blurted 
sullenly. 

“All right,’’ said Bill, and released him; 
but stood in his tracks, a hand in his coat 
pocket, watchful. 


A Considerate Marshal 


Weeks stepped over, stooped and whis- 
pered to his wife and kissed her cheek. The 
boy began to wail. Weeks touched his head 
and turned away, his face still set in a 
fierce scowl. But he was losing color. Un- 
prompted, he climbed into the buggy. Bill 
climbed in. I drove out of the dooryard, 
conscious of the young woman’s brown, 
terrified eyes. As we got into the main road 
Weeks began trembling all over and clasped 
his hand between his knees as though he 
were cold. We proceeded a little while in 
dead silence; then Bill spoke up, in reproof 
and rather crossly: 

“You was a fool to draw that old pepper- 
box on me. I had a gun in my coat pocket 
all the while. I could ’a’ plugged you easy 
as not, and I’d ’a’ been inside the law after 
you drawed a weapon on me. It was a fool 
thing to do.” 

Weeks mumbled something incoherent, 
and by way of disinterested advice Bill con- 
tinued: “‘When an officer’s got a warrant 
for you, don’t never draw a weapon on 
him, because he’s privileged to plug you if 
youdo. Next time you try it you won’t get 
off so easy.” 

That exhausted the subject, and again 
we drove in silence. The road seemed much 
longer than when we came out, and the 
dust more trying. The nervous agitation 
that made Weeks tremble subsided; but I 
felt him sort of rigid beside me—three of us 
wedged together in the narrow seat. Pres- 
ently he addressed me, in dull anger: 
“What you mean to do with me?” 

It was an embarrassing question, which 
I parried by saying, ‘‘ You’re under arrest.” 

A pause and another question: ‘Goin’ 
to lock me up?” 


I hated to avow it and Bill saved me the 
trouble by replying calmly, “‘Sure; got to.’ 
Then silence again, the broncos’ feet softly 
pattering in the dust of an endless road. 
But in time we approached Oriole. 

“Don’t go up Main Street,’’ said Chick 
under his breath—somehow as though I 
were adjusting the noose. 

I preferred avoiding Main Street, and 
turned off. The town lockup, situated in 
the alley back of Joe Goehring’s furniture 
store, was a cube, eight feet in each dimen- 
sion, built of two-by-four scantling, which 
made it strong. There was a small grated 
window under the eaves and a door of 
scantling, with a big padlock on it. I 
stopped the ponies in front of it. Bill got 
out, unfastened the padlock, swung the 
thick door open. Chick got out. 

“Gimme the pepperbox,”’ said Bill. 

There was an instant of rebellious hesi- 
tation, then Chick doggedly produced an 
old revolver from his hip pocket and handed 
it over. Bill dropped it into his coat pocket 
and motioned to the lockup. Chick stepped 
inside. 

“Tl bring you some supper,” said Bill 
placidly, and fastened the door. As we 
drove down the alley to the livery stable 
Bill explained: ‘‘I didn’t want to hurt his 
feelin’s by takin’ his gun away f’m him in 
front of his wife. If he’d been goin’ to use 
it, he’d ’a’ tried a shot at me in the corn- 
field.’”’ That was all for the day. 


Genuine Brick Veneer 


To understand how this unpleasant situ- 
ation arose it is necessary to turn back a 
bit. J. Tilden Wesley was related by mar- 
riage to my aunt, through which lucky 
circumstance I got the opportunity to em- 
bark upon a business career by helping him 
with his office work at a salary of thirty-five 
dollars a month. Like nearly everything 
else in the western part of the state at that 
time, Oriole was almost brand-new, the 
shingles only beginning to brown in the 
sun. The town looked as though an over- 
grown child had dropped a handful of toy 
houses on an immense brown floor. But 
there was one very notable exception to 
the rule of clapboards and shingles. On the 
best corner of Main Street, diagonally 
across from Jake Rupiper’s Metropolitan 
Hotel, stood an imposing structure of brick 
veneer—that is, really built of pine, but 
with one layer of brick on the outside. It 
was two stories high, forty feet wide and 
seventy feet deep, with a very ornamental 
sheet-iron cornice in front. In the center 
of this cornice, in blue letters on a yellow 
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field, one read the sign Latshaw Block. 
There were two storerooms below and 
offices on the second floor, ours being one 
of the two across the front. 

The owner of this monument was a capi- 
talist who lived in Nebraska City—in con- 
siderable splendor, as we understood it. 
Mr. Wesley had known him back in Ohio, 
years ago, and had induced him to invest 
in Oriole—which was a tremendous feather 
in Mr. Wesley’s cap locally. Our sign said 
Loans and Insurance. About once a month 
we did write a fire-insurance policy, usually 
for $1000 or $2000. And we loaned money 
to farmers on the security of a chattel 
mortgage, at the standard interest rate of 
3 per cent a month. 

But it was Mr. Latshaw’s money that 
we loaned. My employer had a neat gray- 
ing beard, an ingratiating manner, great 
loquacity, a Prince Albert coat and a pair 
of patent-leather shoes, but no money to 
speak of. No one else in town had a name 
parted in the middle, or a Prince Albert 
coat; and Mr. Wesley was equally unique 
in that he had antecedents—or had mar- 
ried them, which came to the same thing. 


His wife’s father was a very distinguished - 


citizen of Ohio, who had once served a term 
in the upper house of the state legislature. 
Mr. Wesley always spoke of him as the 
senator. 

The summer before, there had been a 
drought and a failure of crops, so it had 
been necessary to extend most of our loans 
for a year. Mr. Latshaw decided to make 
no more loans except as the old ones were 
paid. As hardly any old ones were paid, 
that brought our business almost to a stand- 
still, and in leaving the office to me while 
he attended the senator’s funeral in Ohio 
Mr. Wesley had not been so reckless as 
might, at first sight, appear. 

Before I came to Oriole, Mr. Wesley had 
loaned $100 to Chick Weeks, the renter, 
taking as security therefor a chattel mort- 
gage on one bay horse named Charley, one 
sorrel mare named Nelly, one cow, being 
the same that he had purchased from John 
Bengtson, and one farm wagon of such-and- 
such a make. Now the state legislature had 
fixed 10 per cent a year as the lawful rate of 
interest, declaring any interest in excess of 
that rate to be usurious, illegal and un- 
collectible. 


A Way Around the Law 


That technical difficulty was overcome 
as follows: Weeks wanted $100 for six 
months, to carry him over till corn harvest. 
Mr. Wesley took his note for $125, payable 
in six months, without interest, and de- 
ducted 18 per cent for the interest; also 
one dollar to pay the county clerk’s fee for 
recording the mortgage. That left Chick 
$101.50, or a dollar and a half more than he 
had asked for. When the note came due, 
there was no corn crop worth mentioning. 
So Chick gave another note, for $155, due 
in six months, without interest. Deducting 
18 per cent and a dollar for the new mort- 
gage left him $126.10, with which he paid 
the old note and had $1.10 in cash. He 
seemed to be making money. That note 
fell due in the spring, when, of course, 
Chick would be unable to pay it. So he 
gave another note, for $190, due in six 
months, without interest. Deducting 18 
per cent and a dollar for the mortgage left 
$154.80, so Chick had to pay twenty cents 
in cash to take up the old note. 

He owed McFadden Brothers, the gro- 
cers, more than $100 for provisions, and 
smaller sums to several other merchants. A 
farm-implement company held his note for 
a mower. He was only a renter, with his 
chattels mortgaged. It became very diffi- 
cult for him to get credit even for the 
smallest and most necessary articles. Crops 
that summer were looking only fair to mid- 
dling. His cow died. 

Then we were scandalized to hear that 
Chick Weeks had sold his team and wagon 
to a man who promptly drove them out of 
sight and reach while Chick himself ab- 
sconded with the proceeds. 
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That crime constituted the cardinal fall 
from grace at that time, much as cattle 
stealing had been the unforgivable sin a 
generation earlier. Pioneering farmers, 
precariously settled on newly broken prai- 
rie, must every now and then have money 
to carry them over to harvest. The only 
way they could get it was by borrowing 
from the little banks or from private lend- 
ers like Mr. Wesley, at 3 per cent a month. 
An occasional farmer stood in such high 
credit that he could borrow $200 or $300 on 
his mere note of hand; but that was quite 
exceptional. The standard security was a 
chattel mortgage. Now and then a dis- 
couraged debtor like Chick Weeks found 
means of disposing of his chattels in spite 
of the mortgage, and absconded. That 
shook the financial fabric at its foundations. 

When George Mercer told me the ab- 
sconder had returned, I knew very well 
what law, morality and my duty to my em- 
ployer required of me. Yet I hated to do it. 
The criminal had been in our office a num- 
ber of times. I had often seen him on Main 
Street. He was a young man, of the lean 
and wiry build, with regular features and 
large, nervous blue eyes. His soiled and 
patched clothes were just anything to cover 
him, but he always appeared in town freshly 
shaved, which, with a way of wearing his 
tattered hat on the back of his head, man- 
aged somehow to convey the impression 
of a dandy. Something about him when 
he appeared in our office had obscurely 
troubled me—a sort of bewilderment, like 
a man hastening anxiously around in a fog 
and asking, with a startled air, ““Where do 
I go from here?’”’ Also, I had once seen his 
wife with him. Being of a romantic age, I 
had noted that she was a pretty woman. 
I hated to arrest him. 


The Criminal’s Story 


But to arrest him was only the start. Al- 
though cases of this kind were surprisingly 
rare, considering all the conditions, there 
was a well-settled method of dealing with 
them. The first step was to catch the ab- 
sconder and lock him up. The next step 
was to see whether he had any relatives or 
friends who would come forward to get him 
out of his difficulty. If he had none such, 
then it became the creditor’s painful duty 
to prosecute him before the circuit court 
and have him sent to the penitentiary for a 
couple of years. Circuit courts, alive to the 
deeply unsettling nature of the offense, 
were not lenient. 

The morning after the arrest, therefore, 
it devolved upon me as the representative 
at secondhand of Mr. Latshaw, to visit the 
criminal in the lockup and see whether he 
could find sureties that would reasonably 
warrant us to forbear sending him to the 
penitentiary. Having no stomach for it, 
but only a heavy sense of duty, I put it 
off as long as I could. Bill Root readily 
intrusted the key to me because for the 
purpose in hand it was practically Mr. 
Latshaw’s jail. 

The lockup contained a narrow bunk, 
made of rough boards, a washstand to 
match, with bowl and pitcher, and nothing 
else. As I entered, the felon sat up on the 
bunk. His eyes were red and I saw that the 
pillow on which his head had reclined was 
wet. Obviously not a strong character. A 
night and part of a day in solitary confine- 
ment had taken all the starch out of him. 
He even answered my salutation meekly, 
like a small child that has been whipped 
into abject submission. He thought, 
doubtfully, that maybe Charley Sundell 
would sign a note with him, and—still more 
doubtfully—that possibly Ben Hockett 
would. I then brought up the subject of the 
money he had received for the mortgaged 
chattels, but he shook his head. 

“T was plumb crazy,” he confessed, with 
downcast eyes. ‘I couldn’t hardly get 
credit for grub any more. McFadden and 
Weaver was devilin’ me for the money I 
owed ’em. Then the cow died. Seemed like 
it wasn’t any use. I thought if I could get 
back to Indiana I could get a job there, and 
send for my family.’’ He looked up at me 
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quite virtuously. “I meant to pay you 
soon’s I could. I didn’t plan to beat you 
in the long run, but seemed like I’d go 
crazy if I didn’t get out of here. 

“My railroad fare took up most of the 
money I got for the team and wagon—that 
and board while I was lookin’ for a job. I 
didn’t find a job soon’s I expected to. Then 
the money was gettin’ low; I was scart. I 
thought I’d go up to Chicago. I thought 
I’d be sure to find a job there. So I started. 
Then the train run into a farm wagon. 
Probably there wasn’t anything about it in 
the papers out here, but it was in the Chi- 
cago papers. Knocked the wagon all to 
smithereens, killed the horses. There was 
a woman and a couple of kids in the wagon; 
killed them too. I saw ’em when I got out 
of the train with the other passengers. It 
put the fear of God in me, sure’s you’re 
alive. I couldn’t do anything then but get 
back to my wife and kids. I knew it was a 
fool thing to do, but I had to see ’’em. I 
had two dollars left when I got here. I give 
that tomy wife. No, Iain’t gotany money.” 

I immediately assumed a very cheerful 
tone, very cheerful indeed, saying that no 
doubt Charley Sundell and Ben Hockett 


‘would sign the note and he’d soon be out. 


Then I got out myself and hurried back to 
the office in low spirits. 

That afternoon Mrs. Weeks came to see 
me, in her best dress and hat. I remember 
a tip of red on the wing in the hat and a 
good deal of red in the dress. I suppose it 


‘suited her dusky complexion, although all 


that red, under the circumstances, seemed 
a bit scandalous. But that was not the 
worst. This form-fitting dress disclosed 
that she was going to have another baby. 
Without doubt she ought to have been 
ashamed of herself—not a cent in the world 
and three children! Probably she was 
ashamed of herself. At any rate she was 
sorrowful, but admirably self-controlled. 

She knew her husband had done wrong, 
she said; but with debts and worry he’d 
sort of gone off his head. She mentioned 
that he was only twenty-seven. Also, once 
in the conversation, with a sort of overborne 
bewilderment and a little sigh, she said, 
“We worked hard.” Her small hands were 
roughened and calloused like aman’s. Not 
that that had anything to do with it. I 
must say to her credit that throughout the 
interview she spoke very sensibly, in soft 
tones, not distressing both of us with any 
foolish pleas for the impossible. In fact, she 
asked only one favor, doubtfully: ‘‘Could 
I see my husband?”’ 


A Dubious Position 


I was benevolently certain that she 
could. Indeed, if negotiations were to be 
opened with Charley Sundell and Ben 
Hockett, it was evident that she would be 
the most effective emissary, especially with 
a baby in her arms. Leaving her in the 
office, I hunted up Bill Root and got the 
key again. Then I took her up the alley, as 
much out of sight as possible. 

A neighbor, coming to town on an errand, 
had brought her in. She must be ready to 
return when the neighbor was ready, so the 
interview with her husband lasted only half 
an hour. She thanked me for waiting that 
long outside, in order to lock the door after 
her. Two tears glistened in her eyes. I 
felt quite hopeful about Charley Sundell 
and Ben Hockett signing the note. 

It required some negotiation, however. 
Without team and wagon, Chick Weeks 
had no means of cultivating the rented farm 
and gathering the crops. So it was ar- 
ranged that he should work for Ben 
Hockett part of the time, and use Hockett’s 
horses and implements on his own place 
part of the time, Ben getting some of the 
corn. In order to divide the risk, Len Wil- 
son was persuaded to sign the note also. 
The old note, due in October, was for $190. 
But Chick’s criminal proceedings had in- 
volved costs. Squire Holt was entitled toa 
fee for issuing the warrant; Bill Root had 
a lawful claim for serving the warrant and 
for feeding the prisoner. The new note was 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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More than 10,000,000 Ford 
owners buy Champions regu- 
larly because they know that 
Champion is the better spark 
plug. That is why two out 
of every three spark plugs 
bought for all cars throughout 
the world are Champions. 


Champion X— 
exclusively for 
Fords — packed 
in the Red Box 


60 cents each. Dependable for Every Engine 
Set of 2 
hour 2 ie Tole do. Ohio 


All Champion Spark Plugs are of two-piece, 
gas-tight construction, with sillimanite 
insulators and special analysis electrodes 
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an American 
goes to Europe 


VERY American sailing for Europe is 
entitledtoall the little luxuries, com- 
forts and attentionsthat are offered by the 
finest hotels of the land. On any United 
States Lines ship (America’s only flag 
service to Europe), he gets these things— 
and more. There is a passage for every 
purse as the chart of rates below will 
show. And you’ll enjoy the best cuisine 
onthe North Atlanticonthese five splen- 


did ships. 
S. S. George Washington 


Swift, steady, beautiful —a luxurious 
home onthe sea. First, second and Tour- 
ist third class to Plymouth, Cherbourg 
and Bremen. 


S. S. Leviathan 


Flagship of the Fleet and most famous 
ship in the world. First, second, Tourist 
third to Cherbourg and Southampton. 


S. S. President Harding and 
S. S. President Roosevelt 
The fastest Cabin (one-class) ships on 
the North Atlantic. To Cobh (Queens- 


town), Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
Bremen. 


S. S. Republic 


The famous cruise liner. A Cabin ship 
without first or second class distinctions 
to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 
Get complete information from 
your local steamship agent or 
write to the address below 


United 


States Lines 
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20) 
Chart of Rates 


FIRST CLASS| CABIN CLASS 


S.S. LEVIATHAN S.S. PRESIDENT 

§ 265 and up HARDING and 

S.S.PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 
$145 and up 
S.S. REPUBLIC 
$140 and up 


SECOND CLASS | TOURIST THIRD 


2) NEW YORK CITY 


S.S.GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


$210 and up 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 
$147.50 and up 

S.S. GEORGE 

WASHINGTON 


$136.25 
and up 


From $95- Round 
x Trip $170 up 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
for $203.50. But, signed by Charley Sun- 


| dell, Ben Hockett and Len Wilson, it was 


a very good piece of paper; and in that 
respect I felt greatly pleased to have so 
good a report to make to Mr. Wesley on his 
return. Mr. Wesley was greatly pleased, 
too, and patted my shoulder in approval. 
Perhaps all’s well that ends well. 

Yet I had sore misgivings. It wasn’t 
Chick Weeks’ fault that the crops had 
failed. I could understand how the be- 
deviled young man had come to run away. 
Taking him from his wife and children and 
locking him up, with a threat of peniten- 
tiary for two years unless kind-hearted but 
far from opulent neighbors came forward to 
get him out of his mess, seemed a brutal 
proceeding. Perhaps the sorest point was 
that we had invoked the law to lock him 
up, but our interest charge of 3 per cent a 
month was unlawful too. Altogether our 
position looked dubious. 

But certainly I, the immediate agent of 
the cruelty, hadn’t wanted to make Chick 
Weeks’ wife and children ery—far from it. 
J. Tilden Wesley, the next link in the chain, 
was a friendly, kindly man who didn’t want 
to hurt anybody. As for Mr. Latshaw, to 
recover whose money all this oppressive 
machinery had been put in operation, he 
was about as bloodthirsty as a field mouse. 

Having been induced to invest in Oriole, 
he visited the town frequently. Soon after 
entering Mr. Wesley’s office I met him in 
the flesh. There was not very much of the 
flesh, he being a small man with a small 
face that was nearly lost ima big beard of no 
particular color. If I had not known that 
he was a capitalist, I should have consid- 
ered him timid. His hand was quite limp 
and boneless—like shaking hands with a 
partly warmed oyster. He appeared to 
offer the hand reluctantly, recovering it as 
quickly as possible and thrusting it back 
in his hip pocket. That was where he car- 
ried his hands mostly. If he took one out, 
it would probably be to stick the extended 
fingers into his big beard, combing it. He 
was as chary of using his voice as his hands. 
Like his hands, the voice was limp and 
boneless. He chewed tobacco to the detri- 
ment of his beard. 

He wasn’t at all like what I had imagined 
a capitalist who could build the Latshaw 
Block should be, yet the element called 
business judgment must have been some- 
where in his low-toned person. Mr. Wesley’s 
compensation for lending Mr. Latshaw’s 
money consisted of a commission of 20 per 
cent of the interest. Mr. Latshaw had 
stipulated that the commission was to be 
deducted, not when the loan was made, but 
when it was paid—which was sometimes an 
entirely different thing. He had judgment. 


When the Cat is Away 


On one of his visits to Oriole, Mr. Lat- 
shaw was accompanied by his wife, who was 
what we called rawboned, and with a heavy 
voice. She seemed to me a formidable 
woman; but I had heard that she was very 
prominent in Nebraska City, being a vice 
president of the W. C. T. U. and holding 
other honorable offices. Our town, of 
course, was as gossipy as all normal towns 
are, so the actions of a visitor of Mr. Lat- 
shaw’s unique distinction and importance 
would be observed and reported. Some- 
time that first fall I began to hear that dur- 
ing his sojourns in Oriole the capitalist 
might be seen in the back room of Jake 
Rupiper’s saloon getting tipsy. 

He wasn’t a convivial inebriate, they 
said; but sat off by himself in a corner of 
the room, ordering a solitary glass of whisky 
from time to time until he became overtly 
befuddled. There were, however, an un- 
duly large number of convivial inebriates in 
Oriole, considering that the total popula- 
tion was only 600 or 700. Presently I 
heard that after the capitalist had taken 
several lonely drinks, Dick Hurd, Jim Dis- 
brow and some others would persuade him 
to join them in an innocent, betless game of 
seven-up, and that, once the thick ice of his 
reserve was broken, Mr. Latshaw appeared 
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to enjoy this diversion greatly, in his 
tongue-tied way. 

If only it had stopped there! But next I 
heard that Mr. Latshaw was seen in a very 
wabbly condition in the main room of the 
saloon, with his small foot on the bar rail, 
and even in the hotel office next door. Then 
I myself beheld him in the full light of day 
proceeding very uncertainly up Main 
Street, hands in hip pockets except as he 
ever and anon hastily withdrew one to 
steady himself by an awning post or by the 
side of a building. He walked the whole 
block up to Joe Goehring’s furniture store; 
then, having succeeded in getting his small 
legs turned round, he meandered back to 
the hotel. Thereafter this remarkable per- 
formance became a fairly regular feature of 
his visits to Oriole. At some time or other, 
afternoon or early evening, he would issue 
uncertainly from the hotel, laboriously 
navigate the length of the block and back 
again, seldom speaking to anybody, and 
with a silly little grin fixed on his small face. 


A Tarnished Capitalist 


These exhibitions greatly distressed Mr. 
Wesley, and even me. We felt that they 
dimmed the luster of our. capitalist, but 
there was nothing we could do about it. It 
seemed to me that in spite of his wealth he 
was a melancholy, lonely man who had 
locked himself in and lost the key—al- 
though enjoying the illusion of having 
found it when he got tipsy. Surely he 
showed no evidence of a cruel disposition. 
Yet cruelty had been done. Secretly, I 
blamed it on the law. 

The hot summer wore on, creps fair to 
middling. In early fall came a north wind 
and a sudden drop in temperature, then a 
frost that hurt the young corn. Two days 
later we were electrified to hear that 
Chick Weeks had stolen eighty-five dollars 
from Ben Hockett and absconded again. 
Ben and Charley Sundell and Len Wilson 
took up a collection among the neighbors, 
and in town, to send Mrs. Weeks and her 
two children back to her mother in Michi- 
gan. The collection provided railroad fare 
and eight dollars more. It was done in 
haste, because in a very short time she 
would be unable to travel. There was some 
doubt about starting her off on that long 
journey in day coaches even then; but as 
Len Wilson pointed out in soliciting sub- 
scriptions from townfolk, herself and three 
children—instead of the present two— 
would become a public charge unless she 
was sent away quickly. In Michigan, 
which was provided with such luxuries, the 
children could be put in an orphan asylum. 

J. Tilden Wesley loved to go to a con- 
vention—any kind of convention where 
he could wear his Prince Albert coat and 
find plenty of people to talk to. It was not 
an expensive diversion, because, like every- 
one else who had anything to do with poli- 
tics, he could always get a pass on the rail- 
road. In October there was a convention 
of life-insurance agents in Lincoln. Mr. 
Wesley was not a life-insurance agent, but 
he wrote fire insurance and felt that some- 
body should attend from Oriole. He left in 
the morning. At four o’clock that after- 
noon, as had been arranged between us, I 
locked the office and took the local to Mc- 
Cullom to visit my uncle overnight, return- 
ing on the 9:20 next morning. 

Oriole looked just as usual when I 
stepped off the morning train. Nobody 
told me anything until I had been in the 
office some minutes. Then Judge Hecker 
stepped in, looking very grave, and dis- 
closed a monstrous thing. 

About six o’clock the afternoon before, 
Mr. Latshaw had wabbled up Main Street. 
One-track Bill Root had arrested him as a 
drunk and disorderly and locked him up. 
The news spread, but nobody did any- 
thing; everybody was flabbergasted. At 
length somebody tried to find Judge Hecker, 
but did not succeed. Mr. Latshaw re- 
mained in the lockup all night. At nine 
that morning, Bill led him—very, very 
sober—before Squire Holt. Mr. Latshaw 
offered no defense. Squire Holt fined him 
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five dollars and costs. Judge Hecker, re- 
turning to town, reached the court room as 
the trial ended; but there was nothing he 
could have done anyway; the capitalist 
had already been locked up overnight. 
Now Mr. Latshaw was over at the Metro- 
politan Hotel getting breakfast, and the 
judge had come to tell me as Mr. alee 
representative. 

Such was the astounding news, and it left 
me quite as flabbergasted as everybody 
else had been. Half an hour later Mr. 
Latshaw came in carrying a suitcase, for 
there were some papers in the office that he 
wanted to take with him. He struck me 
just as Chick Weeks had the morning after 
his arrest—collapsed, a world of misery in 
his small eyes. My attempt at being cheer- 
fully casual, as though I didn’t know any- 
thing had happened, was a flat failure. 

When the papers were in the suitcase, 
Mr. Latshaw closed and strapped it, with 
trembling fingers, then looked at his watch 
and sat down, eyes on the floor. I sup- 
posed he was going to take the forenoon 
train East, and in that case he had nearly 
half an hour to wait. Presently, hands in 
front of him, one clasped over the other, 
eyes downcast, he spoke without conten- 
tion or anger, as one helplessly stating a 
fact: 

“He needn’t have arrested me. If he’d 
told me to go back to the hotel I’d have 
gone.” 

Of course I said it was an outrage and 
Bill Root was an idiot. Mr. Latshaw made 
no comment on that, but soon remarked 
to the floor, “‘I wasn’t doing anybody any 
harm.” 

I repeated expressions of indignation. 
In a little while Mr. Latshaw looked at his 
watch again, and arose, taking up the suit- 
case. He stepped over and offered me his 
limp hand silently. I shook the hand as 
warmly as he permitted, and he went out 
without speaking again. 

The affair created a sensation, and ne 
closed in our apparently democratic com- 
munity that deep cleavage which probably 
began when the first man got three dogs 
tamed while his neighbors had only one 
apiece. All the solider, more responsible 
members of the community condemned 
Bill Root—with the notable exception of 
Mr. Whitcomb, proprietor of the Bank of 
Oriole. Mr. Latshaw already competed 
with him in making chattel-mortgage loans, 
and no doubt he knew it was J.. Tilden 
Wesley’s dearest ambition to start a rival 
bank with Mr. Latshaw’s capital. So Mr. 
Whitcomb virtuously maintained that the 
laws and ordinances ought to be enforced 
without respect to persons. 


The Law is the Law 


Squire Holt had heard the case and as- 
sessed a fine, but in his private capacity he 
told Bill Root hotly that he was many 
kinds of a fool. Bill listened composedly, 
for it seemed not in his character to get 
angry, and replied firmly: 

“The law is the law, squire. He was sure 
drunk and disorderly on the street. That’s 
just as much aginst the law for a rich man 
as itisfor a poor man. I ought to have ar- 
rested him a long while ago. I wasn’t doin’ 
my duty. I made up my mind last month, 
if he ever did it ag’in I’d lock him up. The 
law is the law; you can’t git away f’m that.” 

It transpired later that several unstable 
and irresponsible characters had been 
taunting Bill with his failure to arrest the 
drunken capitalist. Ponderously revolving 
these taunts, Bill had decided within his 
own one-track mind to vindicate the great 
principle of equality before the law at the 
next opportunity. 

Oriole could not have had more than 700 
inhabitants. Bath, eight miles away, had 
about the same number. But since Oriole 
started an agitation to remove the county 
seat from Bath, which was in a corner of the 
county, there was deadly enmity between 
the two towns. Our weekly newspaper and 
Bath’s weekly newspaper insulted each 
other in every issue. Our Latshaw Block 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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MAR M O IN dnnounces 


anew series of custom-built motor cars 
by distinguished body builders 


Marmon has gone to new lenégths in interpreting the needs, desires and tastes 
of the fine car buyer +e surrounded by the foremost custom-body talent in America, Marmon 
has created a new series of the most advanced and authoritative mode -- then has extended 
to the individual purchaser the charm and satisfaction of expressing his own intimate taste 
from an exceptionally wide range of options -3- the famous precision-made chassis represents 
years of a Sea on one basic design continuously refined, until today 


it very closely approaches the ideal -3+ now more than ever you will value 


the Marmon for what it is, for what it will do and for what it means -3- 


also, complete line of standard cars priced from $3195 upward, f.o. b. factory Marmon Motor Car Company, Indianapolis 


arms of the Marmont family of France (1480) from which the Marmon name of the present day is derived 
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ESFASTENER 
a Brightens 
School Days 


4 Ritchie of young- 
sters are off to a flying 
start on the new school year. 
Wise parents have provided 
them with school shoes, sweat- 
ers, brief-cases and pencil boxes 
that fasten with the modern 
HOOKLESS FASTENER. 
Even the tiny tots proudly 
display their new rompers or 
leggings that open and close 
with the HOOKLESS FAS- 
TENER—just like Mother’s 
Goodrich “ Zipper’”’ Boots and 
the ‘‘Locktite’’ Tobacco 
Pouch in Daddy’s pocket. 


The HOOKLESS FASTENER 
saves Mother untold time, effort 
and annoyance, because there are 
no buttons to come off and bother- 
some snaps, ties, hooks and laces 
are eliminated. 

Durable, flexible and absolutely 
rustproof, the HOOKLESS FAS- 
TENER always works—just an 
easy pull to open or close. 

Be sure it’s a genuine HOOK- 
LESS FASTENER. Look for the 
HOOKLESS trade-mark on the pull. 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY 


Meadvill Ivani 
eadville ag ¢ Pennsylvania 


CANADIAN LIGHTNING FASTENER 
CO; «LTD: 
Sc. Catharines, Ontario 


The HOOKLESS registered trade-mark protects 


you against inferior imitations and substitutes, 
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was the only brick building in the county. 
No doubt we had been uncharitable about 
rubbing that into Bath. The Bath Herald 
discovered that our vaunted capitalist had 
been locked up overnight and gleefully 
printed the news. A newspaper in Nebraska 
City reprinted it, perhaps out of some prej- 
udice against Mr. Latshaw, or perhaps out 
of mere deviltry, which often applauds it- 
self as journalistic enterprise. So all Mr. 
Latshaw’s neighbors knew, and his wife. 
He came to Oriole no more. In November 
we were horrified by reading that he had 
shut himself in a bathroom and cut his 
throat. 

All the foregoing matters perplexed me 
because they seemed so senseless. But it 
happened that Squire Holt had a daughter 
about my age named Bertha. Sometimes 
that winter I took her to a dance, and once 
a week or so dropped in at the squire’s 
story-and-a-half frame house to call on her, 
which brought me somewhat into the family 
circle and led to a more intimate footing 
with our magistrate. The squire came from 
Michigan to Nebraska, but his father had 
come from Connecticut. He was a bony 
man, bold in front. Perhaps somewhat by 
virtue of his office, he always wore a stand- 
ing celluloid collar and rusty black bow tie 
that usually hung at loose ends. While 
other male citizens went in their shirt 
sleeves in summer, he wore a flapping alpaca 
jacket. His temper was high and uncer- 
tain, but he had the judicial mind. 

“People don’t understand the law,” said 
he. ‘‘Windy lawyers like Judge Hecker 
tell ’em it aims to be justice, and the fools 
believe it. But the law’s got nothing in 
particular to do with justice. It don’t pre- 
tend to be just. It’s a set of rules that’s 
been found by experience to work tolerably 
well. It’s like the rules for baseball. If 
you're going to play baseball at all, you’ve 
got to have hard-and-fast rules; can’t pos- 
sibly play it any other way. I suppose 
baseball started with somebody knocking 
flies and somebody else catching ’em. Then 
somebody threw the ball to the batter. 
By and by they made a rule that the pitcher 
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must stand in one spot and the catcher in 
another and the batter in another, and so 
on and so forth. 

““As they got more basemen and short- 
stops they kept changing the rules, work- 
ing out a set according to their experience 
that seemed likely to give the best game. 
If a runner gets off the base line, he’s out. 
Ain’t anything either just or unjust about 
that. Justice has got nothing to do with it. 
Only, it’s the rule. Maybe your sweet- 
heart’s promised to marry you if you bring 
in a tally. You run for a base. Shortstop 
grabs the ball and runs to head you off. 
Probably you could outfoot him and bring 
in the tally if they’d let you run all around 
the field. But they won’t. You’ve got to 
stick to the base line and be put out—and 
humiliated, and lose the girl you love and 
live in misery ever after. It ain’t just or it 
ain’t unjust. Justice’s got nothing to do 
with it. Only it’s the rule. You can’t play 
without rules. 

“‘Same way with law—a set of rules that 
experience shows, by and large, will work 
tolerably well. But hardly any law will 
affect two men alike. If I fine you $100, 
maybe it takes all the money you’ve got 
and puts you in the hole, makes you no end 
of trouble and heartache. If I fined Jim 
Whitcomb $100, he’d just step around the 
corner and skin somebody out of $110 and 
wouldn’t know I’d touched him. But the 
law says anybody that starts a prairie fire 
shall be fined $100, no matter whether it 
kills him or don’t hurt him a bit. One man 
suffers the torments of the damned, through 
humiliation and the disgrace to his family, 
if he’s put in jail. Another man don’t care a 
whoop. No justice about it, but it’s the 
rule. If you think it over, you’ll see we 
couldn’t possibly get along without broad, 
blind rules like that. 

“Tf a law lives, it’s a good law. Probably 
you can point out a lot of faults in its work- 
ing. But if it lives, it’s because it works 
better than anything else that people, up to 
then, have been able to think up. It’s good 
because it works. It gives you a rule to go 
by. It’s true there are some fake laws; 
stuffed-shirt laws that have got no breath 
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of life in ’em. That’s because we have a 
lot of blockheads making laws. Our usury 
law is an example. Legislature says 10 per 
cent shall be the lawful rate of interest. 
Probably that’s all right in the eastern part 
of the, state that’s well established and can 
give good security. 

“When any region gets to the point 
where it’s found out for sure what it can 
produce at a profit, then values get estab- 
lished and capital begins to accumulate. 
You have more money and better security, 
and interest gets down to 10 per cent, or 6. 
But nobody will lend money at 10 per cent 
out in this new, unproved country. You 
find precious little money moving from the 
eastern part of the state out here in order 
to get 36 per cent. Lenders don’t like the 
security. But these farmers couldn’t get 
along without some way of borrowing 
money now and then to carry ’em over. 
Otherwise they’d be frozen out of the game. 

“So they pay 36 per cent. They could 
always plead usury and get back the inter- 
est; but they don’t doit. In the five years 
that I’ve been in this part of the state I’ve 
known of only two cases where a borrower 
pleaded usury—only one in this county. 
They know they couldn’t get the money 
any other way. The law is bad because it’s 
dead. It don’t give a rule to go by. If half 
the people tried to enforce it and half tried 
not to, there’d be room for an argument. 
But when everybody ignores a law it’s a 
bad law, and as dead for all practical pur- 
poses as though it had been repealed. 

“But if a law lives and works, it’s the 
best rule for the purpose that men have 
been able to think of. So it’s entitled to 
everybody’s respect and obedience, for 
without rules to go by, the game stops. 
Pointing out cases where the law don’t 
bring justice has nothing to do with it. 
Justice! Why, nobody but God could be 
just, for nobody but God knows how much 
anything is going to hurt. To deal out 
justice you’d have to have an archangel on 
every bench, from police court up. Far’s I 
know, there ain’t archangels enough to go 
round. Anyhow, there ain’t enough in 
Nebraska.” 


JOHN ROLLISON’S GAS M&ASIK 


on your nose, and a big hard-rubber mouth- 
piece that you held in your teeth. When 
you breathed in, the air came through the 
can of chemicals in the case, up through 
the hose, and into your mouth. When you 
breathed out, the air escaped with a flutter- 
ing noise through a rubber valve. 

“We are going to give you,” said the 
officer, ‘‘a little taste of gas, so that you 
will realize what a serious thing it is and be 
on your guard against it when you get to 
the front. And we are also going to give 
you a demonstration of the efficiency of 
these masks, so that you will have con- 
fidence in them. After you have entered 
the gas chamber and the doors have been 
closed, I will give the command, ‘Gas!’ and 
you will have just six seconds to get your 
masks on. At the end of the six seconds the 
chamber will be flooded with tear gas. This 
gas is not dangerous; it has no permanently 
injurious effects; but it is violently irritat- 
ing to the eyes and to the mucous mem- 
branes of the throat and nose, so you had 
better have your masks on in time. We 
are going to let you remain in the gas for 
three minutes. Then the doors will be 
opened and I will give the command, ‘ Re- 
move masks!’ When you take off your 
masks you will be surprised to find what 
sort of stuff you have been in. And you 
can come out as fast as you want. All right, 
sergeant, take them in.” 

The sergeant marched the battery into 
the gas house and the doors were closed. It 
was dark as a tomb. 

“Gas!” shouted the officer. 

There was a violent shuffling noise as the 
men put on their masks. Then silence. 

John Rollison felt his heart beating 
wildly. Hehad put on hismask with feverish 
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haste. It felt a little crooked, but he did 
not dare adjust it, for fear the gas would be 
turned on and a little would leak in around 
the edges. His nose was held tight in the 
nose clamp, and his teeth bit into the 
mouthpiece. Slowly he breathed in and 
out, listening to the funny blubbering 
sound as his breath went out the rubber 
flutter valve. He wondered whether the gas 
had been turned on, but he could not tell. 
He had listened for a hissing sound, but had 
heard nothing. So he stood and trembled 
and perspired, and in his imagination felt 
himself back in that ice plant, years ago. 

Time dragged on. Nothing happened. 
Through the misty goggles he could see 
vague forms standing all about. He could 
hear their labored breathing. 

Suddenly the doors were flung open and 
the room was flooded with light. The officer 
stepped outside, removed his mask, and 
shouted, ‘‘Remove masks!’’ Several men 
near John took off their masks and promptly 
darted out the door. John waited until he 
had a clear path ahead of him and then 
fearfully pulled off his own mask. At once 
a thousand needles pricked his eyes, his 
nose, and his throat. He gave a great 
gasp and jumped forward. Then he was 
outside again in the fresh air and the sun- 
shine, and the gas house experience was 
over. 

The battery was at once lined up and 
marched back to the barracks for supper. 

After supper, when John Rollison thought 
things over, he was more ashamed than 
ever of his foolish fears. And he was more 
determined than ever to keep them secret. 

He was glad now that he had been in the 
gas house, for the experience had given him 
absolute, complete confidence in the gas 


mask. For three long minutes he had stood 
in gas so strong that the merest whiff was 
enough to blind and choke him. And the 
chemicals of the mask had filtered it out 
completely. It seemed incredible, but it was 
true. He had breathed deeply, steadily, 
almost comfortably, and not a molecule of 
the poison had reached him. 

Before this test he had doubted whether 
a mask could give more than partial pro- 
tection. But now he doubted no longer. He 
had a new sense of security. Much of his 
fear of gas disappeared. And with it went 
that other fear—the fear that some day he 
might become possessed by panic and re- 
veal his cowardice to the whole battery. 

The masks used in the gas house had 
been merely loaned for the occasion, but 
the following week each member of the 
battery was issued a mask of his own. 

And a few days later, in the last week of 
September, 1918, the guns and horses were 
loaded on a long freight train and the bat- 
tery started for the front. For two days and 
two nights they rode north through the 
pretty French countryside. On the morn- 
ing of the third day they detrained in a 
town that was half ruined by shell fire. 
And that night they marched north on a 
white limestone road toward a horizon that 
was flashing and rumbling with the fire 
of distant artillery. 

The thoughts of men going into battle 
for the first time are many and varied. 
The minds of some men turn to religion; 
others think of the girls they left behind. 
Some are badly frightened; others only 
excited. Some think of patriotism and 
duty; while others are mainly concerned 
with where the next meal is coming frem. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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A New 


Special Six Series 


Again—with the presentation of this superb new 
group of Special Six models—Nash takes the 
center of the American motor car stage. 


Nothing could be calculated to command the 
nation-wide interest of buyers more quickly than 
the introduction of a car in this price field with 
a powerful 7-bearing crankshaft motor. 


This great new “Enclosed Car” motor with a 
7-bearing crankshaft now gives to the Special 
Six transcendent power-smoothness and light- 
ning-like responsiveness that establish a super- 
lative new standard of travel-luxury. 


It is engineered precisely as is the 7-bearing Ad- 
vanced Six “Enclosed Car” motor which was 
first introduced nearly a year ago and which 
achieved immediate success as a motor develop- 
ment of the most impressive character. . 


This new Special Six Series presents 5 different 
body styles richly finished in harmonious duo- 


tone color combinations and with a graceful 
new winged emblem surmounting the radiator. 


The new instrument board is skillfully arranged 
with all instruments, including a new hydro- 
static gas gauge, compactly grouped in a single 
panel under glass with indirect illumination. 


And there are new double filament headlamps; 
a new thermostatic device controlling motor heat 
by regulation of water circulation; a new lighting 
switch controlconveniently placed on thesteering 
wheel; anew combination stop and tail light; new 
style motor muffler; an oil pump agitator; a 
new crankcase breather and a new-type clutch. 


The new motor has full force-feed lubrication 
throughout and there is an air cleaner, oil puri- 
fier, and gas filter. 


Nash-designed 4-wheel brakes and 5 disc 
wheels are also included on all models as stand- 
ard equipment at no extra charge. 


All Advanced Six, Special Six and Light Six models have 7-bearing crankshaft motors 
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TAND back... right of way for the 

ambulance! It’s a race for life—every 
second counts! Here, as in other emergen- 
cies, quick, certain starting is imperative. 
And again reliance is placed upon the 
Eclipse Bendix Drive. Eclipse starter- 
products, in their several variations, 
insure speed, convenience and dependa- 
bility in starting any gas engine. Through- 
out the world, “‘Eclipse at Elmira’’ is 
known as an authority in this specialized 
field, and its product accepted as standard. 
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“The Mechanical Hand That Cranks Your Car’ 


The Eclipse Bendix Drive is standard equipment on a large majority of 
the world’s automobiles—and is the form you probably know best of the 
Eclipse products used in starting gasoline engines. It is the automatic con- 
necting link between your electric starting motor and the engine of your 
automobile—a “mechanical hand” that takes hold of the fly-wheel, cranks 
_ it, and then lets go. Eclipse also starts— 


Trucks 
uses 
Tractors 


Fire Apparatus 
Ambulances 
Taxicabs 


Motor Boats 
Coast Guard Vessels 
Cruisers 

Gasoline Rail Cars 
Gasoline Locomotives 


and all kinds of prime movers 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira, N.Y. 


Eclipse Machine Company, Hoboken, N. J. Eclipse Machine Company, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
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| ant confidence. 
| perfectly. Not a whiff of gas came through. 
| Good old gas mask! 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

Private John Rollison thought of his gas 
mask. As he walked along behind the little 
telephone cart he kept his hand on his 
mask to make sure it was still there. Soon 
he would be at the front, where at any 
moment a cloud of German gas might 
sweep over and choke him to death—the 
most horrible death he could imagine. 

But here at his side in its little canvas 
case was his gas mask, which would give him 
complete protection. He must take good 
care of this gas mask. He must not let it 
get wet or torn or damaged in any way. 
The smallest pin prick in the hose might 
make all the difference between life and 
death. Above all, he must not lose it. He 


resolved never to let it get out of reach of 
his hand. 


The battery marched all night, and at 


| dawn they camped in a little wood, parking 
| the guns and wagons under the trees and 


stretching a picket line for the horses. 


| Through the day they remained in the 


woods, listening to the rumbling of the war 
ten miles or more to the north. There was 


| lots of work—carrying hay and supplies 
/ and ammunition, grooming horses, and do- 
_ing all the hundreds of things that are 


necessary in an artillery outfit. In the 


| afternoon John Rollison got a little sleep. 


And before he dozed off he made sure that 
his gas mask was right beside him ready 
for use. 

At sunset came the order, “‘ Harness and 
hitch!’’ And soon the battery was rolling 
up the road again. The flashing, ahead, 
became brighter and brighter and the boom- 
ing of the guns more plainly audible. Fi- 
nally, as they were passing through aruined 
village, a big German shell came screeching 
overhead and burst behind them with a 
terrific crash. John Rollison had been wear- 
ing his mask “at the alert” on his chest 
and in no time at all had it out, and ready 
to put on. But there was no smell of gas, 
and he put it back. 

Later, more shells burst near them, but 
none close enough to do any damage. 

Beside John walked Jim Snyder. 

“Gee,” said Jim, in his weak little voice, 
“T don’t like the sound of them things. 
Don’t they make you feel kinda nervous?” 

“No,” said John. He wasn’t going to 
discuss his fears with this timid runt. 

The column wound along up the road, 
and just before dawn turned into an orchard 
on the side of a broad valley. The guns 
were put in position to fire. 

And then:a shell: came over with an ir- 
regular, wabbling screech which was some- 
how different from the others. It burst 
quite close with a dull, weak report, and 
at once there was a cry of “‘Gas!’’ Horns 
all up and down the valley began to blat 
out their warnings. 

John Rollison got on his mask in much 
less than the official six seconds. He had a 
moment’s panic and then a feeling of pleas- 
The mask was working 


In a few minutes the gas drifted away 
and masks wereremoved. John was pleased. 


| He had a good mask; he was safe. 


The guns were oriented; the captain got 
out his maps and tables and figured data; 
and about ten o’clock the battery began to 
fire at targets which were out of sight be- 
yond the low range of hills to the north. 
The firing was kept up at intervals all day, 
while the captain wondered nervously 
whether he had figured his data correctly, 
and whether or not the shells were actually 
landing where he wanted them to. Late in 
the afternoon he decided to find out, and 
sent Sergeant Gans with a detail of men to 
prepare an observation post on the hill a 
mile in front of the guns. John Rollison 


_ was one of the detail. They waited until it 


| 


was dark, and then on the top of the crest 
behind a small clump of bushes, they dug 
a hole in the ground, so that the observing 
officer would be able to crouch in compara- 
tive safety while he looked out over the 
wide sweep of enemy territory ahead. 

The ground was hard and the digging 
took practically all night. The men worked 
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in relays, and during his periods of rest 
John Rollison had time to look around, and 
to think and to wonder. Overhead, the 
stars seemed unusually calm and peaceful, 
but the landscape in all directions was 
alive with an endless flashing and flicker- 
ing. The flashes to the rear, he supposed, 
were either American guns firing or Ger- 
man shells bursting. The flashes in front 
were German guns firing or American shells 
bursting. In front, also, the sky was lighted 
up from time to time by rockets and lights 
of various kinds. 

Evidently they were signals sent up by 
the infantry which was holding the front 
line about a mile away. 

There was a continuous rumbling and 
booming all about, and occasionally the 
scream of a shell going by far up in the sky. 
But nothing hit anywhere near. And the 
air was cool, clear and fresh—not a breath 
of gas. 

But you never could tell when it might 
come, and John Rollison frequently felt 
the gas mask that hung on his chest. Good 
old gas mask! 

In the early dawn the detail finished 
their digging and started back to the bat- 
tery. Meanwhile a mile of telephone wire 
had been run out from the battery to the 
observation post, which was now taken in 
charge by a lieutenant and a telephone 
operator. 

When John Rollison got back to the 
battery he found Jim Snyder telling a group 
of cannoneers about a dream he had had 
during ‘the night. It was a dream which 
was fairly common among men at the front. 

“T thought the Fritzes were sending over 
gas,’’ said Jim, “‘and I couldn’t find my gas 
mask. I like to died of heart failure. Just 
imagine; the Fritzes was sending over gas 
andI didn’t havenomask. It was terrible.” 

John walked away. “Damn that kid,” 
he thought. ‘“‘Why does he have to talk 
about such stuff?” 

After breakfast John went on as tele- 
phone operator at the guns. And at nine 
o’clock he called up the observation post 
and reported that the battery was ready to 
fire, the target being the church tower in a 
village six kilometers to the front. The 
operator at the observation post reported 
that the lieutenant was ready to observe. 

The first gun of the battery was fired. 

‘“Number one on the way!” reported 
John. 

After half a minute came the reply: 
“Short. Right fifteen.” 

The next gun fired. 

“Number two on the way!” said John, 
and waited. 

This time there was no reply. The line 
sounded dead. John whirled the magneto 
crank several times, but there was no 
response. Then he looked up and saw that 
German shells were bursting a half mile in 
front of the battery, right where the tele- 
phone line passed on its way to the observa- 
tion post. 

“The line is out,’”’ he reported. 

Sergeant Gans tried the telephone him- 
self. ‘“‘She’s dead, all right,’’ he said. 
“Cut by shell fire.” 

John Rollison patted his gas mask, 
sniffed, and gazed at the distant bursting 
shells. Probably they were not gas shells; 
they made too much noise. But you never 
can be sure. 

Suddenly the shelling ceased. It had 
been a short and violent burst of fire. 

‘All right, you telephone men!”’ yelled 
Gans. “‘Let’s go fix that wire!’’ He jumped 
up and started forward, followed by John 
Rollison and four or five others—more men 
than were really needed. The sergeant 
picked up the telephone wire and let it slide 
through his hand as he walked. 

In less than ten minutes they reached the 
place where the shells had been falling. 
There were several dozen big shell holes, 
still hot and smelling of powder. 

“‘Here’s one break,” said Sergeant Gans. 
“You can splice this, Rollison, while we go 
on and see if there are any more.” 

John took the two ends of the broken 
wire and dragged them into a shell hole at 
‘ (Continued on Page 68) 
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on wheels? 


Tue luxury and comfort of your own living 
room has been transplanted into your motor 
car—you will always be “at home” on the 
road if you own a car upholstered in 
CA-VEL, the most beautiful and durable 
velvets that can be had. 


The splendid sheen and beauty of 
CA-VEL is a lasting beauty that will endure 


ChLomemouL sthamlitcwon thecaryitself. 
In addition, any closed car upholstered in 
CA-VEL will bring a higher “trade-in” 
value. 
Cool and comfortable to ride upon, en- 
duringly beautiful to look upon—these are 


reasons why you should insist that your 
next car be upholstered in CA-VEL. 


There are more yards of CA-VEL sold for closed 


car upholstery than any other velvets made 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
the base of a big lone tree which had been 
half shot to pieces. He would be safer 
there, in case the Germans resumed their 
firing. 

Now splicing a telephone wire is a simple 
operation, but when you are doing it sitting 
in a fresh shell hole and wondering how 
soon the next shell is coming down it seems 
to take years. John worked as fast as he 
could, and apparently made no speed at all. 
He took out his knife and immediately 
dropped it. He picked it up, and after 
several tries managed to get it open. Then 
he stopped a moment and felt for his gas 
mask. He still had it. He cut off the ends 
of the wire square and scraped off the in- 
sulation for an inch or so. It was duplex 
wire—two wires, each with its own insula- 
tion, and an outer covering over both. He 
spliced one wire, twisting thestrands around 
andaround. Then hespliced the other. After 
that, each splice 
had to be wound 
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it knocked you silly for a minute, but it 
don’t amount to much. It must have been 
a pretty big fragment. It shot right across 
your back, plowed through your shirt and 
tore it all up, but only just grazed your 
skin. Here, put on your shirt and let’s go.” 

John wiggled into his shirt and stood up 
uncertainly. He was still doubtful as to 
whether he had been severely wounded or 
not, and he half expected to find himself 
falling down. 

But no; he seemed to be all right, as Jim 
had said. He walked along with the rest 
in the direction of the battery. 

But they had hardly started when there 
came another long howl and a screech from 
behind them. This time, instead of diving 
for a shell hole, John decided to run for it. 
So did the rest. For several hundred yards 
they sprinted at top speed, while the shells 
crashed and banged behind them. Then 
they slowed down, and by the time they 


with tape. But at 
last he finished. 
He looked up and 
saw the other men 
coming toward 
him. 

“That seems to 
be the only break 
we can find,’’ said 
Gans. 

There was a dull 
boom and some- 
thing rushed by 
over their heads. 
One of the guns 
in the battery had 


fired. 
“Good!” said 
Gans —"° That 


means the line is 
working again. 
Let’s get out of 
here before the 
Fritzes send over 
anything more.” 

As he spoke 
there was a long- 
drawn-out howl 
which increased to 
a sudden vicious 
screech. The men 
dived into John 
Rollison’s shell 
hole, and there 
was a terrific ex- 
plosion as a Ger- 
man shell hit 
hardly ten feet 
away. They all 
cuddled down, 
making them- 
selves assmall and 
flat as possible, 
while shell after 
shell came down 
andchurnedupthe 
ground all around. 
Greatfragmentsof 
jagged metal were thrown high in the air 
and fell back to earth, whirring and buzzing 
as they came. 

For the time John Rollison forgot his 
terror of gas. These crashing shells and 
humming fragments were so near and so 
dangerous that there was no chance to 
think of anything else. He ground his face 
into the dirt and held his breath and 
waited. 

Suddenly he felt a stinging blow in his 
back, right between the shoulder blades, 
and he knew he had been hit. It surprised 
him to find that he had no pain, only a 
queer numbness. For a moment he felt 
sick and dizzy. Then he was sitting up in 
the shell hole and little Jim Snyder was 
taking off his shirt. There was a strange 
feeling of quiet in the air; the German 
firing had ceased. Around him knelt the 
sergeant and the other men, looking at him. 
Behind them he noticed the lone tree, 
shattered and splintered more than before, 
but still standing. 

Jim examined his back and then spoke. 
“You’re all right, kid,’ he said. ‘I guess 
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“Damn that little Jim Snyder!”’ he said 
to himself. 

Suddenly, far down the valley, he heard 
the sound of a horn—a gas alarm. It wasa 
long way off; but if they were getting gas 
down there, they might have it at any mo- 
ment where he was. 

Tired as he was, he jumped to his feet 
and started running. 

“Hey there!”’ yelled Sergeant Gans. 
“Where you going?”’ 

“T’m going back! I’m going back 

“You stay here,’’ shouted Gans. 
need you on this telephone.” 

But John Rollison paid no attention. In 
the bottom of that shell hole beside the old 
broken tree was his gas mask. He must get 
it, and he must get it quick before the gas 
came and killed him. Once more German 
shells were bursting all around the old tree. 
But that made no difference. Straight 
toward the bursting shells he ran as fast as 
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“We 


“‘We Never Missed You,’’ Said John. ‘‘We Were So Excited We Never Noticed You Got Left’”’ 


reached the battery they were traveling at 
a slow dogtrot. 

“Well,” thought John Rollison, as he 
sank down on the grass behind the guns, 
“that was a narrow escape. I guess they 
didn’t hurt me much, after all. Funny how 
they shell one little area that way. And, 
thank the Lord, they didn’t use gas.”’ In- 
stinctively his hand reached for his gas 
mask. It wasn’t there! 

His heart almost stopped and he felt cold 
all over. The horrible thing which he had 
dreaded had come to pass. He was at the 
front without a gas mask, and at any mo- 
ment the Germans might send over a deadly 
cloud to choke and strangle him. The old 
panic came back stronger than ever. 

But where was his mask? Rapidly his 
mind traveled back. He was certain he had 
taken it with him when he went to splice 
the wire. He remembered feeling it beside 
him in the shell hole. 

It must be there now. When that little 
runt Jim Snyder had taken off his shirt he 
had probably removed the mask and failed 
to put it back. 


he could. Soon he was almost completely 
out of breath. His legs felt heavy as lead. 
But still he ran. The old broken tree was 
now only a short distance away. A shell 
burst almost beside him, throwing dirt all 
over him. Another burst behind him. Then 
another. His ears rang with the noise. The 
fragments buzzed and whined all around 
him. And there was so much smoke that 
he could hardly see. But there was no gas. 

On he ran. And finally he reached the 
tree and tumbled into the shell hole beside 
it. There in the bottom was his beloved gas 
mask. 

The German shelling abruptly ceased, as 
with weak fingers he put the strap of the 
mask around his neck. A feeling of peace 
came over him. He was safe. 

Then he noticed that there was some- 
thing else in the shell hole—a man in uni- 
form. The man sat up. It was little Jim 
Snyder. 

“Look,” said Jim. “I got hit in the foot. 
It was just when we started to run. The 
rest of you wouldn’t wait for me, so all I 
could do was crawl back in here.’’ And he 
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added plaintively, ‘You hadn’t ought to 
have gone off and left me like that.”’ 

“We never missed you,’ said John. ‘‘We 
were so excited we never noticed you got 
left.” 

“And now,” whined Jim, “you’re going 
to take me back to the battery?” 

John looked at him with disgust. This 
was the dirty little shrimp that had taken 
off his gas mask and failed to put it back. 
This was the man who had exposed him to 
the horrible danger of German poison gas, 
and had caused him to make a fool of him- 
self—running around the country in a wild 
panic in the sight of the whole battery. It 
would be only justice to leave him there. 

But after all, reflected John, he had his 
mask back again. And abandoning Jim 
wouldn’t help his reputation with the bat- 
tery. He might as well be magnanimous. 

“Come on, you little runt,” he said. 
Kneeling down, he pulled Jim up onto his 
back. As he 
started toward the 
battery the Ger- 
man bombard- 
ment began again. 
There was a howl 
and a crash be- 
hind him, and 
once more the air 
was filled with 
humming frag- 
ments. And this 
time one of them 
hit John in the 
side. 

It was funny, 
thought John, how 
these things could 
hit you and yet 
not hurt youatall. 
After the first 
sharp sting there 
was no pain at all, 
only this numb- 
ness, and a dizzy 
feeling. As he 
walked on he felt 
himself beginning 
to stagger a little. 
He felt very weak 
and tired. But 
that would be nat- 
ural, considering 
that he had missed 
so much sleep 
lately, and was 
carrying this man 
on his back. 

It would be 
more convenient, 
he thought, to 
drop his burden 
and go on by him- 
self. But he had 
started thisjob; he 
might as well 
finish it. 

So he stumbled 
along, growing 
weaker at every 
step, until he had almost reached the bat- 
tery, where he suddenly collapsed on the 
ground just as four or five of his fellow 
privates came running to his assistance. 
The two men were carried back to the 
battalion dressing station. 

“This little fellow,” said the doctor, in- 
dicating Jim Snyder, “has only a slight 
wound in the foot. We'll send him back in 
the ambulance, and in a few weeks he 
ought to be as good as ever. But this other 
man,” and he looked at John Rollison, “‘is 
in a bad way. That wound in the side is 
pretty deep, and I’m afraid he’s a goner.” 

“‘And he saved my life,’’ said little Jim 
Snyder. ‘“‘When he found out that I had 
been left behind he came back through all 
that sell fire and got me.” 

Late that afternoon John Rollison was 
buried in a shallow grave behind the guns; 
and the chaplain, who had come over from 
regimental headquarters, conducted a short 
service. 

“Greater love hath no man than this,” 
said the chaplain, ‘‘that a man lay down his 
life for his friend.” 


Dominant, imperious, 
beautiful, Queen Hatasu, 5000 
years ago, decreed that from the 
quarries of Cyrene an obelisk 
should be brought forth, and 
erected to the glory of the gods 
whom Egypt worshipped. From 
Heliopolis the obelisk was taken 
in Roman times to Alexandria; 
now it stands in Central Park, 
New York, a symbol of endur- 
ing beauty. 


How you 
can get DUCO 


On Your New Car 


Duco is the smart finish on 
more than 35 automobiles. 


On Your Present Car 


There isa refinisher near you 
who can renew the appear- 
ance of your car by factory 
methods. 


On Your New Furniture 


More than 90 manufacturers 
produce Duco-finished furni- 
ture, and it is sold by pro- 
gressive dealers everywhere. 


Other Uses of Duco 


Duco is used on hundreds of 
articles in use around the 
home, such as washing ma- 
chines, electrical refrigera- 
tors, etc. 


For Handy Home Uses 


Duco to brush on at home 
can be secured from your 
paint dealer. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.,Inc., Chemical Products 
Division, Parlin, N. J., De- 
troit, Mich., Chicago, Ill, 
San Francisco, Cal., Everett, 
Mass., or Flint Paint and 
Varnish Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. 
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° There is only ONE Duco ~ DU PONT. Duco 


HE great work of the artist comes down the centuries, expressing 
a deep longing for beauty that, through some inner force, triumphs 
over the ravages of time. We cherish that symbol of our universal longing. 


But can the things of our age be given beauty that endures? With Duco, 
yes—on any surface that requires a finish. Think of Duco then, as a 
symbol of a hope made real—beauty enduring, contemptuous of time. 
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Tk Suits 


Adler, alone, of nationally recognized manufacturers 
is now offering two-pants suits at one-pair prices. 


For years the men of America have asked, 
“When will clothing prices get within reason?” 


The great tailoring organizations have long 
struggled with this problem which has 
seemed impossible to solve in view of high 
manufacturing costs. Now, however, through 
a radically changed program of manufacture, 
the solution has been found, and logically 
enough by one of America’s oldest and most 
experienced clothing manufacturers. 


Today you can buy an Adler Collegian suit 
with two pairs of pants—to “Keep You 
Looking Your Best”—at a price until now 
asked for a similar suit with only one pair. 
Two-pants suits—genuine Adler Collegian 
quality in every detail—retailing at $35, $40, 
$45, $50 and $55. Here, beyond all 
question, is the greatest achieve- 
ment in the clothing industry in 
the past decade. 


The Result of Concentration 


Go to your Adler Collegian 
Dealer. Let him tell you how 
concentration in clothing man- 


ufacture has won this great victory which 
is similar to that in the automobile business. 
Today many makers offer good closed cars 
at open car prices. In clothing, only one 
nationally known manufacturer gives you 
this greater value—two-pants suits at one- 
pair prices. That’s the pioneer House of Adler. 


Super-Values Throughout the Line 
The economies found in Adler Collegian two- 
pants suits extend to Adler one-pants suits, top 
coats and overcoats. You are offered substan- 
tial savings. The Adler Collegian line for Fall 
1926 is well balanced, with a variety of styles 
and fabrics to satisfy every discriminating taste. 
Inspect the new Adler Collegian two-pants 
Suits at your dealer’s. See how these fine 
clothes are made and judge their 
value for yourself. Be critical. 
Note every detail. Then you will 
appreciate the greater value and 
economy in the new Adler 


Collegians for Fall. 


DAVID ADLER & SONS CO. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


ADLER COLLEGIAN 


CLOTHES 


THEY KEEP YOU LOOKING YOUR BEST 
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ENSITIVE FILMS are children’s eyes. They need enough 

light and the right kind of light. Gloom and glare are 
equally dangerous. Yet the difference between poor light 
and good light is merely a matter of pennies. For your 
children’s sake—and your own comfort, too—be sure you 
use the right kind of lamps. 


Bring your lighting up to standard with the mew Edison 
MAZDA Lamps. They mean more and better light per 
penny’s worth of electricity—already the least expensive 
item in your budget. 


Ask your nearest Edison MAZDA Lamp Agent to show 
you the new lamps. He will gladly help you to select the 
right sizes for every fixture in your home. He displays the 
emblem shown below at the right. 
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In shape and finish the new 
Edison MAZDA Lamps have 
been likened to a pearl. They 
are frosted on the inside to 
help protect your eyes, but 
let the light come through 
better than any other diffus- 
ing lamps. They are stronger 
and collect less dust. Their 
few sizes fill practically every 
home-lighting requirement. 


They have all the advan- 
tages of the old types of out- 
side frosted lamps and more, 
but they sell for much less. 


DISON MAZDA LAMPS 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 


“Oh, Phil, are you sick?” she cried. 
““What is it?” 

His eyes went straight to Ellen’s. He 
tried to be decently light about it. ‘‘The 
usual joke on me—that’s all. I’m too late 
again.” 

They did not understand. 
How—too late?”’ 

He tossed it out courageously. ‘“‘The 
patent office has just granted a patent to 
a window washer, the same principle as 
mine. I can’t get a patent.” 

“T thought someone was dead!” Ruby 
scolded him. 

“Does it mean you can’t make yours at 
all?”’ Hazel asked. 

“T can’t make mine at all.”’” He was 
still saying it over their heads to Ellen. 
“T’ve worked on it for two years. Every 
nut and screw was exactly right; it was 
strong, light, simple, perfect. And now it 
is so much junk.”’ 

The girls said ‘Too bad!” and “‘ What a 
shame!” and went on with their table 
setting. Joe, who had loved his sawmill, 
murmured a sorrowful “I know, Phil—I 
been there.”” Mrs. Arden suddenly spoke 
up: “You will do other things—splendid 
things!”’ 

For once Phil’s patient faith had failed 
him. “Millions in them all—and my wife 
taking in washing!” 

“She wouldn’t be afraid of washing,” 
was the steady answer. 

Phil refused to hear that. ‘Poor folks 
living across the tracks,” he said harshly. 
“The town is right—I’ve been a fool. I'll 
take a job like other men. Perhaps after 
twenty years or so I can afford a wife and 
a home. So that’s that,’’ he ended, and 
abruptly went away. 

“Poor Phil—pretty hard,’ Joe sighed. 

“Tt may be a good thing, if it wakes him 
up,” Ruby declared. “Dinner is ready, 
Mrs. Arden.” 

Mrs. Arden had risen and was putting on 
her hat and coat. 

“Oh, thank you. Iam going tolunch with 
an old friend,’ she said in the quiet little 
voice that the Princess Dellatorre had 
needed for many hard minutes. ‘I will be 
back before long.’”” And she went out. 

“Any telegram yet from Nelly?” Joe 
asked, sitting down and shaking out his 
napkin. 


“Too late? 


VI 


SMALL door had been cut in the big 
door of the parsonage barn. Ellen 
knocked, and when there was no answer, 
she pulled a chain that set a bell inside to 
jangling. She had to ring several times be- 
fore the door was opened a reluctant inch. 
“Well, what is it?’’ Phil began, then ex- 
claimed and threw back the door. ‘‘How 
could I know it was you?” burst from him 
in an anguish of apology. . 

Ellen stepped into a jungle of wheels and 
pulleys, but she was conscious only of Phil’s 
stricken face. All the blows and disap- 
pointments that he had refused to feel 
seemed to have gathered, awaiting this mo- 
ment. But, of course, he was not going to 
rant about it. 

“Everyone has called me a fool, and the 
funny part is, they were dead right,”’ he 
said with a crooked smile. “It is as you 
said, Ellen—we stayed children, waiting for 
each other. Now we’ll grow up. It’s a 
merry prospect.” 

She sat on a bench with her back against 
a work table, one arm over a vise, her foot 
on a small dynamo, and her gentle eyes 
were deep with the wisdom of her heart. 

“Ts anyone grown up?” she worked it 
out. ‘Alfredo wasn’t; he was like a 
spoiled baby that has to be joggled every 
minute. Aunt Katie is a little girl who be- 
lieves in fairies, and Milton is a freshman 
bothering about the color of his socks, and 
Ruby is a young savage trying to hurt 
everyone so as to show that no one has hurt 
her. Why, Phil, we are a great deal older 
than that, you and I. Perhaps we are the 
only two who really did grow up.” 
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Phil dropped down on the bench beside 
her, his head in his hands. ‘I’m a fool—a 
fool,”” he muttered. 

“No, you’re not.’”’ She saw it quite 
plainly now. ‘‘You know what is worth 
living for and you go straight after it. 
That’s no fool! You don’t bother about 
what others want for you—you’ve slipped 
into it for a moment, but you won’t stay 
there. You know what you want a 

“T want you,” he broke in from behind 
his hands. 

“Then sooner or later you will have me,” 
she said steadily. “‘ And on your own terms, 
living your own kind of life. I know you! 
Why, Phil, you’ll be at work on a new idea 
before night!” 

His head came up. “I know it. And I 
thought that was being a fool,’ he said 
humbly. 

“No; that is being unconquerable! That 
is being you!” she cried. 

*“Ellen!’? His arms went out to her and 
she slipped into them, curling a hand about 
his neck, lifting her face for his long kiss. 
Dreams did come true. 

“Oh, I’ll beat the world for you!” he 


breathed. “TI’ll win out! I’ll make you 
proud of me, Ellen!” 
“‘T know it.’”’ She had a heavenly cer- 


tainty. Then she drew away from him, 
becoming very practical and businesslike. 
““Now show me what you have done and 
what you are doing,’ she commanded. 

He took her about in his arm, explaining 
his models and kindling to his normal en- 
thusiasm. Ellen was no indiscriminate ad- 
mirer; she made her choices among them 
with sober judgment, disapproving those 
that tried too much, heart and soul in- 
dorsing the promising ones. A scissors 
sharpener, workbasket size, was a treasure 
that all women would want, and before 
the One-Good-Turn Corkscrew she was 
enthralled. 

“There is no prohibition in Italy,’’ she 
pointed out. “TI will take that back with 
me and launch it; I know just the person 
to give it to. Why, Phil, it will go all over 
Europe!” 

“Tt is pretty good, isn’t it?’’ He had to 
work it for her again, and she worked it, and 
on the strength of that corkscrew they 
planned their marriage and their future 
home. She knew of a pink stucco house on 
the edge of a lake, with seven olive trees 
and a barn for a workshop. They could get 
it for almost nothing. 

“Vou know, I can’t live here,” she warned 
him. ‘I’d have tostay Mrs. Arden. I was 
silly to get into that! But there is no way 
out now.” 

Phil did not care where they lived so long 
as it was together. They thought that it 
would take the corkscrew about a year, but 
presently cut it down to six months that 
they might have an autumn honeymoon in 
Venice. And yet they called themselves 
grown up! 

They had forgotten about time when a 
patent window shade that could be set to 
drop over a window at the first light of 
dawn and so prolong sleep indefinitely, 
suddenly went off, dimming the sunlight. 

“‘Oh, I must go back,” Ellen exclaimed, 
and ran away, leaving the present all un- 
planned. 

“You can drop in later,”’ she called back. 
““We will meet somewhere.” She knew 
that sewing women did not take an hour 
and a half off for luncheon. 

Golden glory was pouring through the 
maples. It was April in Millertown! She 
could never belong here again, and yet her 
lifted heart was singing in her side. She 
had love and safety and Phil Lennox. 


, 
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UNCHEON was over and Joe had gone 
back to the store when Katie came 
down and fell to sewing. She looked 
shocked, sick, but beyond everything, as- 
tonished. She would not have even a cup 
of tea. 


“You go ahead and clear up,” she said 
shortly to the solicitous girls. ‘“‘Oh, gra- 
cious, there’s Aunt Meta! Wouldn’t you 
think she could keep away for an hour at a 
time?’”’ She was so unlike their buoyant 
mother that they were frightened and 
wanted to hover about her, but Aunt 
Meta, coming in puffed out with bitter 
righteousness, sent them away. 

“Now, girls, I’ve got to talk to your 
mother; you run out,’’ she commanded, 
and brushed aside the headache as not 
worth considering. ‘“‘I guess it’ll ache 
worse when you find out what kind of a 
woman you’ve had in your house this morn- 
ing,’”’ she began when they were alone. 

Katie’s interest suddenly came to life. 
“Mrs. Arden?” 

“‘That’s what she calls herself, 
pose it’s her name.” 

“What did you find out?” 

Aunt Meta had to begin at the very be- 
ginning, to get all the savor out of her news. 
“Well, I’d heard things about that Mrs. 
Arden and Charlie Spink—Grace thought 
she made up to him. But then, Grace is a 
goose about Charlie, and I didn’t think 
much about it until this morning, when I 
caught Mrs. Arden and Phil’’—she paused 
to get her facts straight—‘‘well, they were 
too still to be natural. You needn’t tell me! 
I sensed something between them right 
away, though I couldn’t of proved it.”’ 

“Phil!”’ said Katie incredulously. 

“Oh, he’s no saint, that man, for all he 
lives ina barn.’”’ Aunt Meta’s nod foretold 
grisly things to come. ‘‘Now where was I? 
Oh, yes. Next it was her and Milton, sit- 
ting down together thick as thieves— 
Ruby’d have her hands full if she did get 
that young man!’’ She paused for the 
usual skirmish, defense and attack, but 
Katie was not standing up for anyone, and 
she had to go on unrefreshed. ‘‘ Now I sup- 
pose you won’t believe this—you always 
stick up so for everybody.”’ 

“Oh, do hurry up!”’ snapped Katie. 

That was so unusual that it brought 
Aunt Meta straight to the point: “Well, 
an hour ago, with my own eyes, I saw Mrs. 
Arden go straight up to Phil’s door, bold 
as brass. She knocked and rang till he 
opened it and then she went in. She hasn’t 
come out yet.’’ She paused to let that 
sink in. “I went over on the Tufft ve- 
randa—there was nobody to home—and I 
never took my eyes off that door. I haven’t 
had a bite of lunch. Now I’d like to hear 
what you make of that!” 

Katie’s somber stare was on her folded 
hands. ‘‘I know,” she said with difficulty. 
“* At least, I mean—I saw her and Joe here.” 

“Together?’”? Aunt Meta pounced on it. 
“What were they up to?” 

“Well ” Katie hesitated, 
brought out a faint “Visiting, like.”’ 

“Uh-huh!” Aunt Meta had all the cor- 
roborative evidence she needed. ‘‘That’s 
her kind. She’d even take up with poor 
old Joe!” 

Katie amazingly flared up. 
so poor old!” 

“Now, Katie a 

“Joe’s a good lively man yet,’’ Katie 
declared loudly. ‘‘He’s a long way from 
dead and buried, I’d have you know!”’ 

Aunt Meta’s mouth took the thin line of 
a croquet hoop. ‘‘I wouldn’t let him get 
that notion,” she said. 

Katie still blazed. ‘‘I guess Joe’s got his 
rights! He’s not sixty yet—why’s he going 
to act eighty?” 

“Katie Boyd,” said Aunt Meta sternly, 
“how’d you like it if Joe begun to take 
notice of sewing women?’’ 

Katie faced her amazing truth with 
straight back and wide eyes. “‘Oh, I’d be 
mad—mad as hops. But just the same’”’— 
it hung fire, then came fiercely—‘‘I’d kind 
of admire his spunk too.” 

“Then you’re a fool,’ was the brisk 
comment. 

“T been a fool,’’ Katie declared. ‘‘ You 
can’t treat a man like a bag of old clothes 


I sup- 


then 


“He’s not 
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Hotel 
laSalle 


CHICAGO'S FINEST HOTEL 


KNOW THE COST 
AS YOU ENTER 


The pleasure of guests at Hotel 
La Salle is to know in advance the 
moderate fixed cost of its luxuri- 
ous service. At their immediate 
disposal is the choice of 1026 
rooms at a variety of fixed, 
published prices. Five dining 
rooms, with a service for every 
mood-—the 1000car Hotel La Salle 
Garage—the famous roof garden 
with soothing dance music and 
cool breezes—provide an un- 
equaled value in hotel service. 

The hospitality for which Hotel La Salle 
is famous is evident in every detail. 
Make Hotel La Salle your Chicago 


home. Nowhere are accommodations 
more luxurious; prices more reasonable. 


Yoitel laSalle 


La Salle at Madison Street 
ERNEST J. STEVENS, President 


RATES FOR ROOMS FIXED-PRICE 
Price per Day MEALS 
Number One Two Breakfast. 60c and 75c 
of Rooms Person Persons ity fia 
162 $2.50 $4.00 Luncheon. Po ; pe 
73 3.00 4.50 Dinner Reet BGS 
18 3.50 5.50 Sunday Dinner . 1.50 
247 4.00 6.00 : 
189 4.50 7.00 A la carte service 
142 5.00 7.50 at sensible prices 
175 6.00 9.00 ooo) 
20 7.00 10.00 


1026 Guest Rooms 
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“Quality That 
Never Disappoints’’ . 


OW, turn a switch to cook breakfasts, 
Divstcns, buffet suppers! Now cook 
right at the table! White Cross offers you 
this jewel of electric stoves—chosen above all 
others by 200,000 women—for only $6. Solid 
steel, triple baked enamel . . . 18 inches long, 
9 inches wide, 514 inches high. Two burners, op- 
erating independently. Elements guaranteed for 
one year. Bottom completely enclosed against heat. 
Cooks with amazing speed. Draws no more current 
than a toaster. Complete with cord and 2-piece 
plug, only $6. Modernize your cooking from to- 
day! See this stove at the nearest. dealer’s. 15,000 
stores carry it. Insist upon the genuine White Cross 
stove, with the advanced quality features. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct. 
Send no money. Simply mail the coupon, and pay 
the postman only $6 on arrival. Use the stove one 
whole week. Then if not delighted, return it and 
your money will be refunded without question. 


Complete Cabinet 


Electric Range 
Only : 


This range is as 


| princess here. 


modernas the present 
minute. . . embodies 
the most advanced 
design... responds to 
a click of the switch 
with amazing speed. 
34 inches high, top is 
12inches by 22 inches 
with two burners. 
Each switches on and 
off independently. 
The oven is 12 inches } 
wide, 10 inches high ™ 
and 11 inches deep, double walled, 
asbestos lined. Burners at top and 
bottom, giving low, medium and high heats, ranging 
up to 400°. Below the oven is a warming closet, same 
size. Finest grade sheet steel. Operates on direct or 
alternating current, drawing no more thana toaster! 
Here is the triumph of 34 years’ manufacturing. You 
can pay a great deal more for an elaborate stove, 

but you cannot buy more efficient cooking. If 


your dealer can’t supply 
DEALERS: 


you, mail coupon with 
your remittance for $29 | 15.000 dealers are 
direct tothe factory. Use | enjoying record 
therangeonewholeweek. | Sales. Get these extra 
Then if not satisfied, re- 
turn itand we willrefund 
your money promptly 
and without question. 


NATIONAL STAMPING & ELECTRIC WORKS 
3212-50 W. Lake Street, Dept. L-18, Chicago, Il. 


WHITE ¢: CROSS" 


Quality That Never Disappoints 

National Stamping & Electric Works | 
Dept. L-18, 3213 W. Lake St., Chicago. | 
() Send me No. 100 2-1 -burner stove. I will pay postman | 
$6 ($7 West of Rockies). If not delighted after six days’ | 
use, I will return it and you will refund my money. | 
() Send me by express prepaid No. 106 Cabinet Range. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


profits! These amaz- 
ing values sell on 
sight. Write your job- 
ber or direct to us 
for Bulletin. 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I enclose $29 (check or money order) $32.50 West of 
| Rockies. If I am not delighted after six days’ use, | will 
| teturn it and you will refund my money. 

| 

| 

! 

! 

| 

| 
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| Arden, I can finish up by myself,’ 
| gan mildly. 


| off,’ said Aunt Meta. 


THE SATURDAY 


and expect him to stay put. Just the same, 
I’ll send her packing,”’ she added, relaxing 
to amore normal level. “I can finish here.” 

“She ain’t accomplished much, has she?” 

Katie’s astonishment again overmastered 
her. “I’d say she’d accomplished a whole 
lot,’’ she muttered. ‘‘My land—Joe!” 

“Well, I’m glad you see it right. Some- 
times you’re real lax. And with two inno- 
cent girls in the house ” Aunt Meta 
rose to go. ‘‘That’s her bag, I presume.” 

Katie assented absently, and did not 
notice what was going on until Aunt Meta 
had the bag on a chair and open. 

“‘Oh, Aunt Meta!”’ she protested. 

“Tt ain’t any time to be so delicate.” 
Aunt Meta brought out a silky and lacy 
dressing gown that had once been very fine. 
“H’m! Sewing woman!” she said with 
labored sarcasm. 

Katie was unaccountable. Instead of an 


| answering reprobation, she leaned forward 


to study the pattern. 

“Tt’s real pretty,’ she said. 
if I could copy it.” 

“Katie!’’ Aunt Meta folded the offend- 
ing garment and closed the bag on it. ‘A 
respectable wife and mother don’t trollop 
around in such garments.” 

“Maybe that’s her mistake,” Katie said, 
and sighed, then took up her sewing. 

“T don’t know what to make of you,” 
Aunt Meta lectured. ‘‘If I was in your 
shoes, I wouldn’t even be keen to have the 
All those years in foreign 
lands—you don’t know what her mawrels’ll 
be. And what with Joe getting frisky and 


““T wonder 


| the girls growing up you can ’*t be too care- 


ful.” 
“Oh, I’ll risk the princess.”” And a wan 
cheer came back into Katie’s ravaged face. 
“There she is!”’ said Aunt Meta in a 


| hissing whisper. 


The sewing woman was hurrying up the 
path with guilty haste. 


“T hope I didn’t stay too long,”’ she ex- 


| claimed with that deceptive sweetness of 


hers. ‘‘I was talking with an old friend.” 
She had her hands at her dowdy little 
round hat as though she expected to settle 
down there among them again. 

“T guess you won’t need to take that 
“Go ahead, Katie.” 
“Mrs. 
she be- 
“T know you just came to 


Katie kept her eyes averted. 


oblige.” 

“What’s the sense of being so soft?” 
Aunt Meta put in. 

Katie would not rise properly to the oc- 
easion. ‘‘ Well, I was thinking—there’s a 
1:30 train to Roundtree, if you did want 
to get it.” 

Aunt Meta could not stand this. 
think you’d better catch it, miss!” 

She must have known that she was found 
out, but she had to act shocked. 

“You want me to go?”’ she asked, as 
though she could not believe her ears. 

“The sooner the better,’ Aunt Meta 
took her up. ‘‘And I guess you know why!” 

Katie would be soft. “I’ll pay you the 
whole day and your ticket,” she said. 

‘Oh, no! Oh, it isn’t worth paying for at 
all!’’ She acted distressed; but, of course, 
Katie forced the money on her. 

“‘T wouldn’t pay her a cent,’’ Aunt Meta 
observed. 

“‘T wish she wouldn’t!’’ And then that 
woman had the nerve to look Aunt Meta 
straight in the eyes. ‘‘I know I don’t sew 
so very well,” she said. ‘But if I have 
spoiled anything I will replace it—oh, so 
gladly! Please forgive me and let me try.” 

Katie seemed to be in misery. She was 
no use at all. Just stood there and never 
said a word. Aunt Meta let the woman 
have it straight: 

“Tt ain’t clothes you’re spoiling! But 
when—on top of everything—you go and 
spend your lunch hour in the house—in the 
barn, I should say—of a good-for-nothing, 
down-and-out window washer a 

The little woman seemed to have put on 
height. ‘‘How dare you?”’ she asked in a 
new voice, low and deep. It was pretty 
good acting, but it didn’t impose on Aunt 
Meta. 


“We 
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“T guess I dare! You've been trying it 
on all the morning, first with one, then an- 
other—I was onto you! I saw! But I 
didn’t think even you’d go off in broad 
daylight to a ——”’ 

Katie broke in, absurdly upset. ‘‘Now, 
Aunt Meta, you’re going too far! Don’t 
you mind, Mrs. Arden. We don’t accuse 
you ” 

Mrs. Arden would not let her finish. “I 
don’t mind what she says of me,” she began, 
rage mounting with every syllable, “but 
when she slanders a man like Phil Lennox, 
a decent, straight, clean-minded American 
gentleman ” Then the rage burst 
forth. Not for nothing had Mrs. Arden 
known Italian princesses! ‘‘Dio mio—ani- 
male! Imbecille! Cattiva vecchia colla lin- 
gua lunga!”’ 

There was an astonished pause, echoing 
with the fierce words. Aunt Meta tried to 
pull herself together. 

“T know just what you said, miss. I 
understand German,’’ she declared, but 
feebly. 

Mrs. Arden turned away and was at the 
door when Hazel came skipping in. 

“The princess is coming—to our house!”’ 
she chanted, then stopped short. ‘‘Oh, 
Mrs. Arden, you aren’t going?’’ And she 
ran to put fervent little arms about her 
waist. 

Mrs. Arden was again the gentle person 
she had seemed before that thunderclap. 

““Yes, I’ve got to go,”’ she said. 

Hazel hung on her, looking up into her 
face. ‘ You’re going home? ” she grieved. 

“T’m going—away.” 

“Mrs. Arden’s got to take the is 30,” 
Aunt Meta interposed, but Katie sat utterly 
spineless. ‘‘Now don’t delay her, Hazel.” 

The child lifted her face. ‘I wish you 
wouldn’t go,’’ she said. ‘‘I like you—most 
as well as the princess!” 

Mrs. Arden stooped quickly to kiss her. 
“Ah, that was sweet!” she exclaimed. ‘‘T’ll 
take that with me. Good-by, dear people, 
good-by.”’ And she was gone. 

“And high time,” said Aunt Meta. 

Aunt Katie looked up with a heavy sigh. 
“T wish I knew who she reminded me of,” 
she said. 
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LLEN passed under the maples in a 

daze of pain. She did not even realize 
that she went by Phil’s door. She bought 
a ticket to Roundtree because she did not 
know what else to do, and, since her trunk 
was there on the platform, she automati- 
cally took it with her. The sooty way train 
jogged its twenty miles without rousing 
her from her shock. She had run home to 
Millertown and they had driven her out! 

Roundtree, always ‘‘the city” to Miller- 
town, had grown into a real metropolis. 
Ellen was driven through streets of clang- 
ing trolleys and city shops to a modern 
hotel, filled with every comfort that the 
commercial traveler could desire. When 
she was left alone with her pitcher of ice 
water she felt faint and lay across the 
bed, thinking with relief of escaping from 
herself by way of illness; then remembered 
that she had had nothing to eat since an 
early breakfast on the train, so sent for tea 
and toast. 

They proved amazingly comforting. In 
the warm glow that they set up, love and 
Phil came back, and a clearer view of the 
morning’s events. Ellen considered them 
reluctantly, at first with only pain and 
shame, then with a growing sense of what 
a figure she had cut, hiding from her own 
people, preparing for her own coming, until 
at last she saw herself from the outside, as 
she had years ago on the balcony of her 
palace—a princess!—and a wail of laughter 
came to her relief. She cried, too, and 
laughed again, and beat the counterpane, 
calling herself every name she knew for 
fool. 

The wrath was all gone. Driving her out 
was only a mistake, and of her own making. 
She loved them as dearly as ever. Even the 
insult to Phil no longer mattered so very 
much. That she herself had been still more 
insulted only made her laugh again, for life 
in Alfredo’s circle had worn off any possible 
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shock on the subject of lovers, and she had, 
of course, put herself in the wrong by going 
to his place. She laughed because she had 
been such a proper little princess, and they 
had thought it so dowdy of her. It was 
calling Phil a down-and-out window washer 
that had stung her to fury. He would 
show them! 

The sorry business of telegraphing was 
still before her. She composed a message 
of lavish regret, explaining that she had 
been called back to Italy, but the thought 
of sending it was misery. The whole meas- 
ure of their disappointment was relentlessly 
clear. Aunt Katie’s dream, Hazel’s glory, 
those rivers of fresh paint, the five thou- 
sand dollars expended on her coming, the 
cakes and pies and the town hall decorated 
to give her a fitting welcome! Not to come 
was to deal them a bitter, insulting blow. 

‘“What can I do?’’ she cried aloud. There 
was nothing she could do. However she 
acted she must leave a grievous wound. If 
only the old princess could have come in 
her stead! She was not young or beautiful, 
but she was what they wanted—a spoiled, 
imperious child. It had been the old prin- 
cess speaking through her when she called 
Aunt Meta names. 

The afternoon was dragging on, and she, 
usually so sure of her way, could come to no 
decision. She would have called up Phil, 
but he had no telephone. She finally put 
on the little round hat and went out into 
the streets, staring at the shop windows as 
though they might suggest something. 
And, curiously enough, they did. In a 
hairdresser’s window a revolving waxen 
lady wore a henna transformation that gave 
the back of her head a startling look of the 
old princess. Ellen paused because it was 
an arresting resemblance, then stood rooted, 
gripped by a terrifying yet thrilling idea. 

She stood there so long that the hair- 
dresser herself came to the doorway. 

“Interested in transformations?” she 
asked with kindly equality. “You’d look 
swell in one of mine.” 

Ellen indicated the revolving henna with 
a finger that shook. “‘ Would that and the 
right make-up turn me into another person, 
so that no one would recognize me?”’ she 
asked breathlessly. 

“Fancy dress? Sure! I can fix you up 
so your own mother wouldn’t know you,” 
was the hearty answer. 

The door was held back. Ellen looked 
wildly around and even up to the sky for 
another way out; then she put on the im- 
passive courage of a princess going to exe- 
cution and walked in. 


IX 


HERE was racing and chasing in Aunt 

Katie Boyd’s house. The telegram had 
come—a long, lavish telegram, saying that 
the princess would arrive near eight o’clock 
by motor, and could stay only a few hours, 
as she was called back to Italy by urgent 
affairs, but that she hoped to see all her 
dear friends. It amounted to a royal sum- 
mons, the way it was put, and they thanked 
their stars that the town hall was in readi- 
ness. She would not sleep in her room, but 
she would see it, and perhaps they felt a 
shade of relief that their glory was to be 
short-lived. 

“You'll have had her to your house, 
lovey,’ Katie comforted Hazel. “It might 
be kind of wearing if she stayed on, after 
all. This way, you’ll get all the thrill, and 
it’ll end up before anything’s gone wrong.” 

“Pretty hard on Milton with his swell 
suit and everything,” Ruby said, but she 
had flamed into beauty since the message 
came; a savage triumph lurked in her eyes 
as she shaped her heavy hair and put on 
the red crépe gown. She was such a long 
time dressing that Katie had to come and 
warn her. 

“My, but you can be handsome when 
you'll take the trouble!’’ was Katie’s ex- 
clamation. ‘‘ Ruby, you look like a queen!”’ 

“‘Better than a princess?’’ Ruby mocked, 
but her lips were happy, not bitter. 

Katie had to run back to set the table 
for breakfast. It seemed invidious to pick 

(Continued on Page 76) ~ 
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Nine months on the market and already Hupmo- 
bile Six sales equal, within a few hundred cars, 
our total sales volume for the entire preceding 
year. Buyers certainly do want reputation and 
quality to back up beauty and performance. 


Four-door, five-passenger Sedan —big, 
beautiful, roomy — $1385; Coupe, two- 
passenger, with rumble seat, $1385. 
‘Touring, five-passenger, $1325. All with 
balloon tires, and four-wheel brakes. 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

out one of the borrowed sets of doilies for 
distinction, leaving the others unseen in a 
drawer, but that could not be helped. Mrs. 
Seaver came in with a book on etiquette 
and Mrs. Purrington brought her silver- 
wedding asparagus holders, though it was 
too early for asparagus. 

“T thought they might look nice set out 
on the sideboard,” she explained. 

“I’m sorry, but my book says asparagus 
holders are not used,’ Mrs. Seaver put in. 
“Tt is better form to take the fingers.” 

“Well, I’d rather be clean than swell, 
but I suppose I’m old-fashioned,” Mrs. 
Purrington came back at her. “Oh, by the 
way, Katie, Mrs. Coster said to tell you she 
was real sorry she couldn’t get you that 
sewing woman.” 

Katie’s busy hands paused. 
den? Why, she came!”’ 

“Did? Well, I guess she changed her 
mind,” Mrs. Purrington said comfortably. 

“‘Was she a quick worker?”’ Mrs. Seaver 
wanted to know. 

“A quick worker!’’ Katie’s breath rose 
and fell. ‘‘I’llsay she was! But I wouldn’t 
recommend her,” she added hastily. “‘I 
had to rip out about half she did.” 

“Oh, look at Phil!’’ Hazel sang out, fly- 
ing in to open the side door. “Phil, I saw 
you coming and I couldn’t believe my eyes,” 
she greeted him with her little air of fussy 
maturity. 

Phil came in as cheerfully unconscious as 
he was in his ragged sweater, though now 
he wore a new and handsome suit of blue 
serge, with suitable shoes, socks and shirt, 
and his fair hair had been properly cut. 
He met the clamor over his appearance 
with an absent smile, but offered no ex- 
planation. 

“Well, it was time I had some clothes,” 
he said vaguely. ‘“‘Where is Mrs. Arden?” 

It was Katie who flushed. ‘“‘Oh, she went 
hours ago. Joe,’ she appealed as her hus- 
band came in, “don’t Phil look nice?”’ 

“‘Never would’ve known him,” was the 
awed answer. ‘‘ My, Phil, what done that? 
Last time I saw you 7 

Phil broke in: ‘‘ Where did Mrs. Arden 
go?” 

“Back to Roundtree, I suppose.”’ Katie 
spoke shortly. “Joe, I want you should 
get a new suit. Joe’s a real handsome man 
when he’s fixed up,’”’ she added generally. 

“That’s news to me,” said Joe humor- 
ously, but he liked it. 

Mrs. Seaver and Mrs. Purrington left, 
but Phil stuck shamelessly to his query. 
“Where in Roundtree? Didn’t she leave 
any address or any message?”’ 

““No,’’ was the bald answer. 

“Shucks! We've got to keep track of 
her—must have her here again,’’ Joe said. 
“Nicest little woman I’ve seen in a coon’s 
age.” 

Katie flared. 
woman for you all to 
thing.” 

“‘Tt’s the quiet kind that’s dangerous,” 
Joe suggested. 

“‘T guess any kind would be dangerous 
to some folks, you old scamp!”’ Katie ex- 
claimed between wrath and pride. 

“Aw, get out!’ said Joe, but he carried 
himself more jauntily than he had in fifteen 
years as he went off to dress. ‘‘Got to make 
myself fine for the princess,” he called back 
from the doorway with a broad wink at 
Phil. 

Phil did not take that in. Abby Guth- 
rie’s iron will would have been straw beside 
this man’s gentle persistence. “‘ What train 
did Mrs. Arden take?”’ 

Thel=30.2 

“Why, I took the 1:30 myself!” He 
would not believe it. ‘I went up to Round- 
tree on business. I’m just back.” 

‘Well, then you went on the same train.” 

He admitted that he had caught it by 
the rear platform and ridden in the smoker. 
‘“Was there ever such luck?” He actually 
expected her to be sorry with him. ‘“‘ Why 
did she go so early?” 

Katie suddenly lost all patience. ‘‘Be- 
cause she was told to! She was carrying 
on here. I guess I know what I saw with 


“Mrs. Ar- 


““What there was in that 
Quiet little 
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my own eyes! And when she went off to 
your place and stayed there most two 
hours, it was a little too much. I wasn’t 
going to have her in the house!” 

Phil was staring at her in sick horror. 
“You drove her out! You insulted iw 

“Tnsulted nothing!’”’ was the sharp 
interruption. ‘I guess I’ve got a home to 
protect! And my husband’s just as human 
as any other man! Joe’s no back number, 
I can tell you! Millertown’ll never send 
for her again—trust Aunt Meta for that!” 

Phil was dreadfully white. “‘I am going 
to tell you just what you have done,” he 
began in a new, stern voice, but she would 
not let him finish. 

“Oh, land, Phil, I can’t be bothered 
now! The princess’ll be here any minute!”’ 

That did pull him up. ‘‘The princess!’’ 

“Yes; she’s on her way, coming in an 
automobile from Roundtree. She can’t 
stay but this one evening.” 

“She’s coming—here!’’ The news com- 
pletely wiped Mrs. Arden out of his light 
head. He had to see the telegram before 
he could believe it. 

“You be at the town hall at eight and 
you'll see her make her entrance,’”’ Katie 
promised. “I won’t ask you to wait for 
her here, for we’re kind of hurried. The 
hall’s begun to fill already. I guess Miller- 
town won’t ever forget this night!” 

Phil could only stare and mutter. It 
took a broad hint about the hour to move 
him. “I’ll be there—oh, I’ll be there!” 
he promised as he took himself off. 

They waited in the parlor, lights blazing, 
their hearts leaping and fainting for every 
car that passed. Joe was as excited as any- 
one, for all he kept laughing to himself, and 
Ruby looked like a glorious young warrior, 
armed for battle. The parlor had been 
translated from faded rep to blooming 
chintz and beautified in every way that the 
household magazines could suggest except 
for the actual buying of new furniture, and 
they sat stiffly on the carefully arranged 
chairs, Hazel scarcely touching hers at any 
point, she was so tensely poised for flight 
to the front door. And then, after all, they 
forgot the board that had been protecting 
the clean front steps, and so it was on the 
side door that the knock finally came. A 
brave, imperative knock. They knew who 
it was even before Katie’s horrified gasp: 
“The sign’s still up!” 

They rushed to the dining room, Joe as 
lively as any of them, then froze into re- 
ceiving attitudes as Hazel threw back the 
door. There, smiling on them, stood the 
princess. 

She was not tall, perhaps—at least, not 
very tall; but the lift of her head made her 
seem to tower over them. A great sweep 
of ermine and white brocade fell from her 
shoulders, a white veil hovered about the 
ruddy masses of her hair. Among its waves 
flashed a diamond coronet, diamonds and 
emeralds glittered on the silken and bro- 
caded foot that was poised on their sill and 
from the hands held out to them. 

“O-oh!”’ breathed Hazel in the utter 
rapture of a dream come true. 

“Dear Aunt Katie! Uncle Joe.’”’ She 
kissed them all, swiftly and lightly, on both 
cheeks. Her face, small under its thicket 
of auburn curls, was oddly pretty, with 
arched eyebrows and heavily fringed eyes 
that took a slant at the corners; a good 
deal painted, but, of course, they did that 
at courts. The voice was excitingly tinged 
with foreignness. ‘‘Ah, I should have 
known you anywhere!”’ she cried. ‘‘ Would 
youhaveknownme? AmImuchchanged?”’ 

“‘Never should have known you in this 
world,”’ Joe said, too flatly for politeness. 
Katie admitted change, but declared she 
would have known her anywhere, and 
Hazel gave them a relieving and relaxing 
laugh by declaring that she would too. 
Ruby stood ,aloof, brilliant, watchful, a 
young warrior on guard. 

“You can’t fool the women, Nelly,” Joe 
admitted, twinkling on her, so near a wink 
that Katie was nervous. What had got 
into the man? 

“Now you come right up to your room, 
princess,” she said. “Girls, you be all 
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ready.”” So they went upstairs together, 
the jeweled fingers curled tightly into her 
hand, and the princess had to see all the 
old familiar rooms, remembering even the 
china child in a swing that hung from 
the chandelier in Ruby’s room. 

‘Ah, it is sweet to be here, it is sweet!”’ 
she murmured, and for a moment her voice 
had lost its foreign lightness, had grown 
young and warm and hauntingly familiar. 

‘“My, I remember you as if it was yester- 
day!’’ Katie exclaimed. 


x 


HE town hall was packed. The ushers 

had to keep clearing a lane from the 
entrancetothe platform. Children were not 
supposed to be there, but they leaked in at 
every door, dropped through the windows, 
crawled out from under the gallery benches. 
The reporter from the Chronicle was mak- 
ing feverish notes—‘‘stately in gray satin,” 
“lovely in rose georgette,” and the band 
waited with instruments poised for the sig- 
nal. Kight o’clock passed. 

“Royalty is always on time,” Mrs, 
Seaver said critically. 

“The Boyds ain’t,’”’ said Aunt Meta. 

At 8:15 an usher held up his arm and the 
doors were thrown back. There had been 
some discussion as to whether the Amer- 
ican or the Italian national anthem should 
be played first, and that led to both start- 
ing at once; but the Italian was quickly 
choked off, and American was in full blast 
when the princess took the mayor’s prof- 
fered arm and, smiling and bowing, came 
down the hall. 

Her gown was like nothing they had ever 
seen; it bore no relation to fashions, past 
or present; a sheath of silver brocade with 
a trailing point, born of a French artist and 
not to be described or followed; the whole 
lit by the white blaze of diamonds and the 
green fire of emeralds. Along one arm lay 
a mass of orchids. The effect was dazzling, 
exotic, what their hearts desired. A sigh 
passed like a breeze through the crowd. 
Then, quite spontaneously, the children 
burst into a cheer, a hearty combination of 
‘“Whee!’’ and ‘‘Hooray!’’ that roused a 
general laugh. Mothers clutched at them, 
but the princess seemed to like it, and gave 
an orchid to a little boy who stood gap- 
ing in her path and whose life thereafter 
would not have been worth two cents if he 
had not stuck close to the maternal skirt. 

The princess and the mayor took their 
stand on the platform, and the mayor made 
the princess welcome in a hearty brogue 
that cost him his reélection—it was felt to 
be unfitting for an American public oc- 
casion. 

The princess, as bravely composed as 
royalty on the scaffold, lifted her eyes 
above the crowd, and so looked straight 
into the face of Phil Lennox, leaning over 
the gallery rail. Everyone saw the smile 
she sent him and remembered it later, but 
no one dreamed of the words that flashed 
between them: “I won’t let Carlo hurt 
you, Ellen!’”’? That and a sense of his hand 
on hers got her past the bad corner of her 
speech. After all, it was only a couple of 
sentences: ‘‘Thank you,” and “I am glad.” 

The line formed to shake her hand. Mil- 


ton, stunning in his new evening clothes,: 


acted as master of ceremonies and an- 
nounced the names. The princess said a 
few words to each, polished words in a 
quiet voice touched with foreignness, so that 
they felt shy with her and passed hastily on, 
the glow of the adventure coming when it 
was safely over. Uncle Joe took his turn 
in order to declare loudly: ‘‘ Well, Nelly, 
quite a change—quite a change!” and hung 
about her until Katie drew him firmly 
away. : 

“You quit your flirting, Joe Boyd,” she 
commanded. ‘‘ My, I’ve got my hands full, 
looking after you!” 

“‘ Aw, go on,” said Joe, mightily pleased. 
“What you think of Nelly?” he added 
with a glance of sly mischief. 

“She’s everything I wanted her to be, 
and more,’ Katie declared, and Hazel, 
clasping his other hand, cried, “‘Oh, papa, 
if I died right now, I’ve known a princess!” 


‘shook his head over the memory. 
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“Up to specifications, is she?”” And Joe 
chuckled to himself. 

“You'd know she was a princess if you 
saw her three blocks off.’ Katie sighed 
from a full heart. ‘‘ Did you ever see such 
clothes? And they smell so lovely. I al- 
ways did long to use perfumery.” 

“Old girl, youstick tosoap,”’ Joe advised. 
“Why don’t Phil come down and say hello 
to her?” 

Others asked that too. Phil waited until 
every hand had been shaken, the mayor 
had stepped down and the master of cere- 
monies had gone in search of Ruby before 
he went up to the platform. Everyone 
marked his new clothes and the air of as- 
surance with which he took the princess’ 
hands, but no one dreamed what passed 
between them in that glaring publicity. 

“You darling. You wonder!” Phil said 
under his breath. ‘You did all this for 
Millertown?”’ 

Her fingers clung to his. ‘‘Why, Phil, I 
would die for Millertown! And this wasn’t 
much worse. Oh, am I doing it right? They 
aren’t disappointed?” 

“You are all their dreams come true.” 
He put her into a platform chair and sat 
down beside her as though he were already 
the royal consort, while old friends hovered, 
hesitating to interrupt. ‘You are perfect. 
How do you do it?” 

“T’m going through on the old princess,” 
she confided. “I think of what she would 
say and then it is quite easy to say it. Did 
you try to find me this afternoon?” 

“Loveliest, how they treated you!” 

She could laugh at that. “It was all my 
fault. And they are making up for it now. 
Phil, I must see you alone before I go back 
to Roundtree.” 

“Tonight?’’ He could not bear it. 

“Yes. Oh, I couldn’t face them by day- 
light, even if I had the clothes. When the 
clock strikes twelve I shall be Cinderella 
again. What are we going to do?” 

He shielded his face so that only she 
could see it. ‘“‘Marry, of course.” 

“On the corkscrew?” 

“No; the scissors sharpener.”’ He was 
triumphant with his good news. “You 
liked it so much that I took it over to 
Roundtree this afternoon to the people 
who put out the corkscrew, and they ——’” 

“Now, Ellen, Phil isn’t going to monopo- 
lize you the whole evening,’’ Mamie Pur- 
rington broke in, and the princess was again 
surrounded. 

Milton had plucked Ruby out of a group 
and walked her off to a window sill. 

““There’s nobody in this room can touch 
you for looks, Ruby,” he began with sledge- 
hammer directness. ‘‘Or for the way you 
carry yourself either. You look more like 
a princess than she does, if you ask me.” 

Ruby took that calmly. ‘Don’t you 
think she’s perfectly fascinating?” she 
asked. 

Milton considered. “‘ Well, she’s got a lot 
of polish and all that, but, you know, if she 
wasn’t a princess I’d say she was scared.”’ 


, 


“Scared!’’ Ruby scoffed. ‘“‘Of Miller- 
town!” 
“Well, I tried to talk with her.”” Milton 


“You 
know, Ruby, when you’re alone with a 
princess, she’s no better than anybody 
else.”’ 

“No better?” 

“‘T mean, when there’s nobody looking on 
and saying, ‘There’s a princess!’—why, 
there’s nothing to it. If you were alone 
with a princess on a desert island you 
wouldn’t get any kick out of her title. 
Ever think of that?” 

“‘T was born knowing it,’’ was the trium- 
phant answer. 
over Princess Dellatorre. But I think she’s 
perfectly fascinating,’’ Ruby added hastily. 
“‘T’m crazy about her.” 

‘She might pass all right at a court,” 
Milton conceded, ‘‘but she’d be a frost in 
the White House.”” His eyes brooded on 
the handsome profile. ‘‘ Ruby, I’ll tell you 
something if you won’t breathe it.” 

She permitted it with an indifferent 
“Go ahead.” = 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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AS Americas 


est-loved auth 
EXP vESSCES IL — 


Wairrer of “Dangerous Days,” “The Amazing 
Interlude,” “The Breaking Point’ and a score or 
more equally fascinating works... 
Creator of the daring “‘Tish,”’ the romantic“Bab”’. . . 
Co-author of that thriller, ““The Bat’... 
Exponent of the vast Outdoors, as much at ease in the 
wide open spaces as in the drawing room of her Wash- 
ington home... 
A name and personality typifying all that is fine and true 
in American womanhood ... 
A rare privilege, indeed, to welcome Mary Roberts 
Rinehart to that ever-expanding group of world-notables 
who admire and drive the Willys-Knight Great Six. 

be “ ne 
More and more, and in amazingly increasing numbers, 
those whose means permit their enjoyment of the finest 
in motor-cars the world affords are coming over to the 
Willys-Knight Great Six. 
Expressed in figures, over 25,000 of these superb Sixes 
have been sold in the past 12 months. The 7 months’ 
period ending July 31, 1926, registers still greater prog- 


WILLYS-KNIGH 


St 


‘Next to my favorite 
saddle-horse, give me 
this spirited Willys- 
Knight Great Six” 


ress—a sales gain of 74% over the corresponding period 
last year. Thus a sales record has been established which 
has never before been equaled in the same length of 


time, we believe, by any luxury car. 


“ “ ~~ 


The motor of the Willys-Knight Great Six is an ex- 
clusive feature which other manufacturers would pay 
millions to get. 


This feature—+the famous Knight sleeve-valve motor —is 
patented. Years of tests have proved it the most 
efficient type of automobile motor built. 


Quieter and more powerful than any other motor when 
new, it grows still guseter, still more powerful, still more 
efficient with every mile. 


OTESS 


The motor of the Willys-Knight Great Six I 
valves to grind. | 


You never lay it up for carbon-cleaning. 


It has no springs to weaken—nothing to a 
nothing to replace or repair. 


It is practically fool-proof and wear-proof. 


No Willys-Knight motor, so far as we know, 
worn out. 


Advantages such as these make fast and enth 
friends of Willys-Knight owners—as does the ¢ 
ing assurance that this car holds top place in resal 
because, in terms of years, its usefulness is far an 
beyond that of the average car. 


“ “ “x 


Don’t fail to examine and ride in this super-p¢ 
Great Six Sedan at your earliest opportunity. Its 
power-plant in the superbly-built Willys-Knight 
has been surrounded with such luxury and e 
and comfort that engineering authorities concec 
be one of the world’s finest automobiles. 
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MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
cAuthoress ~ Playwright ~ Outdoors-woman. 
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And 


Others Say: 
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“Altogether a beautiful piece of work—in form, in line, 
and proportion, as pleasing to the eye as any car I have 
ever examined.’? 

CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Dean of American artists 


“It has a really charming effect. Quite obviously some- 
one with a true sense of the fitness of things conceived 
the appointments of this motor-car.”’ 


ELsiE DE WOLFE 
Leading interior decorator 


“I know of no engine other than the sleeve-valve Knight 
which actually improves with use.’’ 


LEE DE FOREST 
Foremost engineering authority 


“Certainly no woman could ask for a more charmingly 
appointed or more easily handled motor-car.”’ 

Mrs. JEROME NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 

Distinguished Society leader 


“ “ “ 


The new WILLYS FINANCE PLAN means less 
money down, lower monthly payments; and the 
lowest credit-cost in the industry. 


pe “ “ 


Willys-Knight Great Six prices from $1750 to 
$2495; new “70” Willys-Knight Six prices from 
$1295 to $1495; f. o. b. factory. Prices and specifi- 
cations subject to change without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Willys-Overland Crossley, Ltd., Stockport, England 
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This tooth brush plays no favorites 
It reaches a// your teeth 


(OHIS tooth brush is a 


scientific instrument. 


No guesswork enters 
into its construction. It 


cleans teeth thoroughly. 


Skilled professional men for 
years studied the teeth and 
after experiments laid down 
certain requirements for the 


Pro-ph y-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


“Above all else,” they said, 
“this brush must reach every 
tooth.” So they curved the 
bristle surface to fit the curve 
of the teeth. They curved the 
handle so that you can get the 
brush far back into your mouth. 
And they put a tuft on the end 
of the brush to make the clean- 
ing of back teeth as easy as 


possible. 


How carefully was your 
What fea- 


tures has your brush that 


brush designed? 


enable you to reach a// your 
teeth? Can you afford to take 
a chance with your teeth when 
you could so easily be sure 
of giving them complete pro- 
tection? Be sure that your 
next tooth brush is a Pro-phy- 
lac-tic and give your teeth the 
100-per-cent cleansing that they need. 

Sold in three sizes by all dealers in the 
United States, Canada and all over the 
world. Prices in the United States and 
Canada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Baby, 25c. 


Made in America by Americans 


Also made in three different bristle tex- 
tures—hard, medium, and soft. Always 
sold in the yellow box. 


OU BRUSH YOUR TEETH TWICE A 
DAY, but 
each time, the bristles never get a chance to 


if you use the same brush 


dry out. Our advice is to buy two Pro-phy- 
lac-tics at a time and use them 
alternately. Dry bristles not 
only last longer, but they give 
your teeth a more thorough 
brushing. This means money 
saved and cleaner teeth. 


OUR teeth are not flat. 

They curve—as your 
jaw curves. And that is the 
way your brush should curve. 
Otherwise it can’t 
reach all your 
teeth. The first 
consideration in designing 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic was to 
produce a brush that would 
reach all your teeth. 
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sure 


PRICE 50c at all druggists’ 


CHree: a booklet containing 
valuable information on 
care of the teeth 


Pro-puy-Lac-Tic Brush Company 
Dept. 111, Florence, Mass. 

Please send me your instructive booklet on the care 
and preservation of the teeth. 
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“Tonight I have been approached from 
two different quarters to know if I would 
run for mayor.” 

*“Mayor?’’ She did not even seem inter- 
ested. “‘Well, you will, won’t you?” 

“Tt’s the first round of the ladder.’”’ He 
drew nearer, so that his shoulder touched 
hers. “Will you vote for me?”’ 

Ruby, young savage with a wildly danc- 
ing heart, showed him an unmoved face. 
“Every girl in town will vote for you,’”’ she 
said, and slipped down from the window 
sill. “‘I’ve got to go and cut cake,” she ex- 
plained, and left him alone there, hunched 
down and desponding. 

Joe joined him before anyone could 
pounce on the vacant place, though several 
of either sex were veering toward it. Joe, 
supporting himself on his elbows, watched 
the crowd circling about the princess and 
shook with interior chuckles until Milton 
had to ask what was up. 

“Milt, I’ve got a joke that’s going to last 
me the rest of my life,’ Joe confided. 
“Whenever I’m down in the mouth, all I’ve 
got to do is to take out that joke and ——”’ 
He went off into a silent spasm. 

Ruby had stopped in the middle of the 
hall for a brilliant passage of wits with 
Arthur Selby. 

“T suppose it’s on me,” 
heavily. 

“Nope. It’s on the universe.” Joe wiped 
his eyes. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“T can’t tell. Not even on my deathbed.”’ 
Joe relapsed and had to pull himself to- 
gether. “‘They’ll be gathered about me, 
weeping and mourning, and they’!1 see the 
laugh in my closing eyes, and they’ll think 
I’m hearing harps, and all the time it’ll be 
that joke ——”’ Laughter deluged, over- 
whelmed him. He slipped out by a side 
door to relieve his spirit under cover of the 
dark. 

The princess was being led ceremonially 
to the head of a supper table. It had been 
set for twenty leading citizens with the 
idea that the rest would serve themselves 
buffet fashion, but the choosing of the 
twenty had let loose so much passion and 
fury that they had decided to seat only the 
princess and old Doctor Bain, letting every- 
one else stand with his plate in his hand or 
take brief turns at sitting. 

Ellen was beginning to enjoy herself. 
They made it easy, hovering about her, 
telling her news of old friends and asking 
questions about high life. Mrs. Purrington 
camped at her elbow and nearly drove Mrs. 
Seaver mad with her questions and com- 
ments. She was especially interested in 
Italy’s royal family. 

“You’ve sat right down and talked with 
the King and Queen?”’ she marveled. 

Ellen remembered a dreadful occasion, 
years ago. ‘‘Her Majesty very graciously 
asked me to be seated,”’ she said, and then, 
realizing that they were standing, she added 
simply, ‘‘Why don’t you all sit down?” So 
they fluttered into chairs and felt that the 
hem of royalty had brushed them. 

“What did they talk about?” Mrs. Pur- 
rington wanted to know. 

Ellen told them the plain truth: “Her 
Majesty showed me a new knitting stitch 
and the King discussed the onion blight.” 

There was a startled laugh. ‘‘ For all the 
world like me and Mr. Purrington!”’ Mrs. 
Purrington cried, and Mrs. Seaver con- 
fided to Katie that that woman would be 
her death. 

“Naturally, royalty would be interested 
in handicrafts and agriculture,’ she in- 
structed them. 

“Mrs. Seaver kind of thought you'd 
bring a French maid and a lot of folks to 
wait on you,” Mrs. Purrington went on, 
not without malice. 

“T only mentioned the possibility,’’ Mrs. 
Seaver protested. 

“Well, I knew you weren’t so helpless as 
all that,”” Mrs. Purrington declared. ‘‘My, 
you could button yourself up the back be- 
fore you were six years old!” 

The princess smiled, but Mrs. Seaver 
winced bodily for the bad taste of that. 


Milton said 
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“Will nothing keep her quiet?” she 
breathed to Katie. 

“‘T think it’s perfectly wonderful the way 
you’ve remembered us all, Ellen’’; Mamie 
Purrington’s “Ellen” had been resounding 
through the hall at frequent intervals. “I 
don’t believe you needed Milton D’Arcy to 
call out our names.” 

Milton was watching Ruby and Arthur 
Selby, who had taken their chicken salad to 
a distant corner, and heard only his own 
name. 

“T beg pardon?” he asked, turning. 

“T don’t remember Milton D’Arcy,”’ the 
princess said, trying to send him a smile of 
comfort. She knew very well what Ruby 
was up to. Mrs. Seaver would have cre- 
ated a tactful diversion, but Milton came 
solidly down on it with the truth: “My 
mother called herself Dicey. She probably 
did your washing.” 

They were all a little shocked and Mrs. 
Seaver said something like ‘‘ Quite unneces- 
sary!’’ But the princess seemed to like 
him. 

“T am sure she did it very nicely,” she 
said, and a spark of mischief showed be- 
tween the thick, dark fringes that nearly 
hid her eyes. “‘I remember Mrs. Seaver 
only too well. Once she gave me a frightful 
shaking.” 

Mrs. Purrington’s ‘‘Ha-ha!’’ sounded 
like a shout of triumph above the general 
laugh. Mrs. Seaver was a congested red. 

“Oh, princess, only in joke,’ she stam- 
mered. 

“You did quite right,’ Ellen consoled 
her. ‘‘I brought in mud on your hand- 
some new rug.” Mrs. Seaver was still up- 
set, so she went on in kindly haste: “‘Why, 
my mother-in-law, Princess Dellatorre’s, lit- 
tle page once stepped on her white satin 
train and she boxed his ears so hard that 
he fell downstairs and broke his leg.”’ 

They were not sure whether that was 
shocking or funny. “Over here it would 
have cost her damages,’’ Milton observed. 

“She nursed him like her own son,”’ Ellen 
said, with a sigh for the contradictions of 
the old princess. Then she found Hazel at 
her elbow and put an arm about her. “I 
don’t remember any Hazel.” 

“T came very late,’’ Hazel explained, 
with her most grown-up air. ‘‘Do you re- 
member Aunt Meta?” 

Ellen looked at the drab crimps and the 
thin mouth turned down like a croquet 
hoop. Aunt Meta was tucking in a hearty 
meal, unmindful of distinguished guests. 

‘‘She has not changed at all,’”’ she said. 
““Why, she doesn’t look a day older!’” And 
she ventured a glance at Phil, who was lean- 
ing on a chair back, watching her, oblivious 
of the best supper that the ladies of Miller- 
town had ever set forth. 

“T bet you remember Phil Lennox,” 
Hazel said. 

““Ah, I do!” said the princess, with a 
smile that seemed to wipe out Phil’s menial 
past and put him among the leading citi- 
zens. He came and sat beside her with the 
air of one having the right. Later, Miller- 
town decided that a lot must have been go- 
ing on in letters, and that Phil had been a 
deep one, giving no sign of interest in her 
coming. 

“T guess she wouldn’t be so thick with 
him if she knew what we know,” Aunt 
Meta confided to Katie. “I ain’t sure but 
it’s my duty to tell her.” 

“Oh, no!’’ Katie protested. ‘‘She’ll be 
gone in an hour or so. And the best of men 


have their moments—they’re not like us.” - 


Her eyes sought Joe in fond anxiety. He 
seemed to be carrying on at a great rate 
with Grace Spink, and she started in their 
general direction. ‘Don’t let anything 
spoil tonight,’’ she begged over her shoul- 
erv: 

Aunt Meta was uneasy with bitter knowl- 
edge. It was not right that a down-and-out 
window washer of loose mawrels should be 
so distinguished. The princess ought to be 
put on her guard. The more Aunt Meta 
watched the two together, the more impera- 
tive became her desire to spoil it for 
righteousness’ sake. When the mighty sup- 
per was over and the ladies were collecting 
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the cups and plates she managed to be at 
Ellen’s elbow. 

“‘T’d like a word with you, Mrs. 
She could not quite complete it and she 
would not say princess, so she left it trailing. 

Ellen went with her to two isolated chairs 
under the gallery. Her eyes had a daring 
smile and patches of crimson would have 
shown in her cheeks if they had not been 
so heavily rouged. She sat like a silver 
pheasant beside a stout brown wren. 

“Where did you put my telegram?”’ she 
asked. 

Aunt Meta started and her hand jumped 
for a pocket that was in another dress. 

“There! I meant to put it in your room, 
and I believe I walked off with it,’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Now you come around by my 
house tonight and I’ll give it to you. I sup- 
pose Phil Lennox told you I took it,” she 
added, her eyes narrowing over the name. 
“But I don’t suppose he told you why. I 
found him with his hands on it.” 

“Tt wasn’t anything important, was it?”’ 
Ellen asked so casually that Aunt Meta fell 
into the trap. 

“T couldn’t say. It was in Italian, or 
some such language. At least, I suppose it 
was, being as it was a cable,” she corrected 
herself hastily. ‘‘ Now, prin ” She bit 
off the word, annoyed with herself. “‘ Well, 
now I think I ought to tell you something. 
You don’t know all that’s been going on 
here or you wouldn’t be:so friendly with 
that Phil Lennox.” 

The princess straightened in her chair. 
“You are speaking of the best friend I have 
in the world,” she said, very quietly. 

Aunt Meta was not sensitive to danger 
signals. “He won’t be your best friend 
when you know what I know, unless Italy 
has ruined your mawrels,’”’ she said 
harshly. ‘‘There was a loose, unprincipled 
sewing woman here today—she’ll never 
come again, I can promise you. I’ve seen 
to that. I drove her out. I went straight 


” 


to the point and made her take the next | 
I don’t mince matters when it’s a | 


train. 
question of conduct. That woman had the 


face to go to Phil’s barn in broad day- | 


light bi 

The princess leaned toward her, speak- 
ing very distinctly: ‘Animale! Imbecille! 
Cattiva vecchia colla lingua lunga!”’ 

Aunt Meta recoiled, turning a gray 
white. 
mered. 


“You ought to know. You understand | 


German,” was the cool answer. 

Aunt Meta stared and stared. “‘You’re 
not the princess at all,’ she jerked out. 
““You’re that Mrs. Arden!”’ 

“T am Princess Dellatorre.’”’ The old 
princess could not have said it more 
haughtily. ‘‘There was no Mrs. Arden. 
Now do you understand why I ran to my 
old friend?” 

Aunt Meta had to believe. She looked 
physically diminished. ‘‘Then what were 
you up to?”’ she demanded, but feebly. 
““What were you trying to do—sneaking in 
on us?” 

“That is my affair.”” The princess had a 
look of Abby Guthrie, her mother. ‘‘It 
isn’t the Boyds who will be laughed out of 
Millertown—it is Aunt Meta Trimble.” 

Aunt Meta faced that and blenched. 
Somewhere in the depths of her being she 
knew that she had a cruel tongue and had 
used it without mercy. They would be 
glad of a chance to laugh. “I made a mis- 
take,’’ she admitted heavily. “‘But you’ll 
look kind of silly yourself. What you want 
to tell for?” 

Ellen, who had spoken on blind impulse, 
suddenly saw her way. ‘‘I don’t want to 
tell. But how else can I stop the slander 
you have been spreading about Phil Len- 
nox?” 

It was a bitter dose, but Aunt Meta got 
it down. ‘‘ Well, I guess I can say it wasn’t 
so, if that’s all. Of course, anyone can 
make a mistake.’”’ She struggled to her 
feet. ‘‘I’m all upset. Think I’ll go home 
You won’t tell after I’m gone?”’ 

“T shall never tell if you clear Phil.” 

“‘T guess I can do that. No sense in tell- 
ing. Though what you were up to Hs 


“What?. What’s that?’’ she stam- | 
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Cuts so tiny the eye 
cannot see them... 
they must be healed 
quickly for a 


Even the sharpest razor leaves 
~ countless unseen nicks in your skin. 


Heal them quickly with a slap 
of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac on your face! 
It brings a delightful tingling sen- 
sation—a rush of invigorating, 
healing circulation! Then—wel- 
come, refreshing coolness! . . 
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- You'll like its clean lilac odor. 
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Smart BILTMORE covers keep dainty 
frocks clean. They increase trade-in 
value of car. Made of high-grade striped 
seat cover fabric, complete for seats, 
backs, sides, doors. Wearing surfaces 
trimmed with colored leatherette. Con- 
venient pockets. Glove fasteners make 
easy to detach and clean. Ten years' 
seat cover tailoring experience backs our 
guarantee of quality and perfect fit. We 
make covers for all cars. 
If your car is a 1925, 1926 or 1927 model of 
one of the 15 leading makes the price for a 
two passenger is $9.00—a three, four or five 
passenger two-door model $14.00—a four- 
door model $16.00. Ford and Chevrolet 
$3.00 less than above. All seven passenger 
cars $22.50. For other makes and earlier 
years add $3.00 to above prices. 


Department Stores and Car Dealers—Write 
us. We have a plan that assures volume. 
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“BUILT BETTER" 


DOOR and SEAT COVERS 


Send no money—Check full information 
Please send set of Biltmore Covers express pre- 
paid, subject to examination. If satisfied, I will 
pay expressman price of covers only. 


Your name....... 


AddreSS......000000 


Name of €aP......0..0. poy ear. Of CAPs... 


0 4 passenger O Coach 0 7 passenger 
O 5 passenger () Sedan Standard Six ?? 
0 Coupe O 2 door Color desired: 0 Gray 
O Brougham (© 4door ( Tan O Blue 


Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co., 318 Main St. 
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IGHT dollars 1s 
par value for the 
new Knox ‘‘Fifth 


And 
par 18 little to pay 


Avenue’””’ hat. 


for so fine a hat! 


NEW YORK 


452 Fifth Avenue 


*In choosing a fine hat find the label 
of Knox and you can be sure of its 
service, sure of its style and sure 
that it 1s sensibly priced. 


Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


IMPROVED 0 


EXTINGUISHER 


REPAREDNESS 

means to be ready in 
advance for the unfore- 
seen emergency. 

To be equipped to meet 
the enemy. 

Preparedness for War 
means one thing. Pre- 
paredness for Fire means 
PYRENE. 

Improved PYRENE 


meanspeaceandsafety from 
man’s worst enemy—Fire. 
It is always ready for 


immediate action. It al- 

ways wins the victory and 

saves life and property. 
Prepare with PYRENE. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers, 
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She trailed off, looking old and broken, 
and Ellen, watching her, was suddenly 
sorry. Never in all her gentle life had she 
so struck back. She went after her, putting 
a hand through her arm. 

“T understand—you didn’t mean to,’’ 
she said, all trace of her iron mother gone. 
“Now I will give you another secret to 
keep. When you hear news of Phil and 
me, you can say, ‘I knew that! Ellen told 
me.’”’ 

No comfort could reach Aunt Meta. She 
only shook a stricken head. ‘I’m sick of 
this town,”’ she said. “‘They’ve never ap- 
preciated what I done for them anyhow. 
I guess I’ll go to live with my sister in 
Chicago.” 

And the doors closed on her. 

The big event was nearly over. They 
sang old songs, and the princess watched 
them with her heart in her eyes. Then her 
car was at the door, and the imperial wrap 
was put over her shoulders, while they all 
crowded about her, excited and gay, re- 
flecting the splendors of courts and coro- 
nets. 

“Tt was just the grandest thing that ever 
happened to Millertown.” Aunt Katie 
voiced it for them. “But I don’t know 
that she ought to go driving alone so late 
with all that jewelry on,’’ she added. 

They echoed that. ‘‘Milton D’Arcy 
ought to go with her,’ someone said. Mil- 
ton had become leading citizen in a night. 
‘“Where’s Milt D’Arcy?”’ 

Milton was not to be found, and a mis- 
chievous voice suggested “Find Ruby 
Boyd!”’ raising a great laugh. Phil was 
mentioned, tentatively, but he had dis- 
appeared before the singing. 

“T guess it’s up to me to protect you, 
Nelly,’’ Uncle Joe said, but Aunt Katie 
looked so reluctant that the princess pro- 
tested. 

“Tt is perfectly safe in America!’’ she 
said so earnestly that, though they laughed, 
they swelled with pride for their country’s 
sake. 

“‘T guess she couldn’t do that in Italy!” 
they told one another. When they went 
out with her, they found Phil standing by 
the car. 

“Of course I will take the princess 
back,” he said, and they remembered 
afterward with what an air of quiet right 
he had spoken. 

The princess leaned from the car door, 
her jeweled hands held out to them. ‘“‘ You 
have been so good to me,” she cried. 
*“Good-by, dear people, good-by!”’ Then 
she was gone, leaving Aunt Katie staring 
after her with a puzzled frown. 

“Now that was funny,” she said to Joe. 
“What did she remind me of just then?”’ 

““ Guess it was little Nelly Guthrie hauled 
off by her mother,”’ Joe said. 

“T suppose that was it.”” Katie put her 
hand through his arm. ‘‘ Well, she came, 
and it was just glorious, every minute. 
We'll never forget it, Joe—how the princess 
came to our house!”’ 

“You can bet I won’t forget it.”’ Joe 
sighed from muscles lamed by overmuch 
laughter. “I’ve had the time of my life.’ 

“You're getting awful frisky in your old 
age,’ Katie complained. “TI got to keep an 
eye on you; I can see that!” 

“‘Shucks!”’ protested Joe, squeezing her 
arm in his satisfaction. 

“Did you like my dress?”’ 

“Sure! First rate.” 

“T wanted you should like it, Joe.’ 


He smiled down on her. “I guess you - 


kind of like the old man, after all.” 
“‘T guess so,”’ said Katie. “Joe, do you 
suppose Milt and Ruby Me 


XI 


HE coach and six—or, rather, the twin 

six—sped away with the princess and 
the chore man, and at first they could only 
laugh, hands clinging and heads dropped 
back in exhaustion. 

“T did it!’ she exulted. ‘I went back 
and I stood on the platform and I made a 
speech and I princessed around for four 
hours and I had a beautiful time. But, oh, 
Phil, don’t you think I might be let off 
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now? That they needn’t ask anything 
hard of me for a long time?” 

Phil was studying her face in the dim- 
ness. The make-up could no more hide his 
Ellen from him than the years had hidden 
her. 

“Would marrying me be hard?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, no.’ She curled closer to him. 
“Just dear and right and natural.” 

He drew her up into his arm. Through 
the open window the fields breathed April 
sweetness on them. April in Millertown! 

“And after we are married I can do all 
the hard things,’’ he told her. ‘‘How about 
May in Venice instead of autumn?” 

““Oh, why not?” she said on a long sigh. 
‘“‘T have enough for us both until the inven- 
tions get going.” 

That made him smile. ‘‘My love, you 
are not going to support all your hus- 
bands,”’ he observed, and she laughed out 
in robust enjoyment. One could say any- 
thing to Ellen so long as it was not unkind. 

“‘T have saved quite a bit,’’ she persisted. 
““What does it matter?” 

“But I have money down, right here in 
my pocket.’”’ He made her feel his pocket. 
“That’s five hundred dollars, I’d have you 
know. Ellen, they felt just as you did 
about the scissors sharpener. They gave 
me a fine contract, and they are consider- 
ing several other ideas I told them. I’m 
not such a fool, after all!”’ 

“Oh, Phil!’’ The future seemed as safe 
and certain to her as it did to him. Inven- 
tions had failed, but these would not. 
“Why, then we need not wait at all!” 

“We needn’t wait at all,” he repeated 
against her cheek. 

“T was afraid of the long summer,’’ she 
confessed. ‘‘Dreams have such a way of 
not coming true. You wouldn’t change and 
I wouldn’t change, but life does pounce so!” 

His arms tightened about her. ‘I won’t 
let Carlo hurt you, Ellen!” 

“Oh, home and safety and Phil Lennox,” 
she murmured; ‘‘love and cookies and ap- 
ple blossoms!”? It went drowsing on, her 
soul’s litany. Then she lifted her head, 
practical again. ‘‘ We will keep out of that 
horrible palace, Phil. We must cable about 
the pink stucco house with the seven olive 
trees. You won’t be homesick over there?”’ 

“You are my home.” 

The orchards were bridal white under a 
wisp of moon. The car slipped along like a 
magic carpet. They took a hill in a flying 
swoop and coasted down into a tunnel of 
woodland where the lights went boring a 
way for them through the odorous dark. 
His lips found hers and did not leave them 
until the car shot out into the pale light. 

“T am afraid even of a week,”’ Ellen whis- 
pered. 

‘“‘T’m afraid to leave you for a day!’’ He 
held her tightly against the clutch of cir- 
cumstance. ‘And twenty miles is, so 
short!” 

From the next hilltop they saw the lights 
of Roundtree that would’separate them. 
The city loomed like grief, like the end of 
dreams. 

“We can’t, we can’t!” she cried. 

“We won't!” he said. 

Ellen in her gorgeousness disappeared 
into the hotel. The chauffeur was sent to 
get food and coffee. Phil stood by the 
empty car, and even fifteen minutes fright- 
ened him. He was staring anxiously at the 
doors when a city clock began to strike. 
As the twelfth note boomed off into silence 
the door opened and a dim figurein ashabby 
old suit and a little round hat came shyly 
out. The eyes were again Ellen’s, and the 
gentle brown hair. The ancient bag was 
put in and they were off for morning. 
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“Keep on going until we can get break- 
fast and a marriage license,’’ Phil had com- 
manded. 

So they rode out the night, for safety’s 
sake; and, again for safety, they were mar- 
ried in the morning. Abundant money was 
only a question of time; they knew it with 
utter certainty. They called themselves 
grown up, but no two babes ever set out 
more innocently for the great woods. 

And heaven was, after all, on their side. 
They had breakfasted and married and 
they stood on the courthouse steps, smiling 
at each other, when Ellen suggested a tele- 
gram to Aunt Katie, and that sent Phil’s 
hand to his breast pocket. 

“Oh, [have your telegram,” he explained. 
‘“Mrs. Boyd told me they couldn’t find it, 
so Hi Judson opened the office and got me 
acopy. I forgot it, dear. I’m so sorry.” 

She lifted happy eyes from the message. 

“T wasn’t afraid, anyway,” she said, 
“but perhaps it is just as well. Phil, the 
palace is sold!” 

XII 

WEEK later Phil came back alone, 

sun-browned and smiling, to pack up 
his belongings and ship strange crates to 
Italy. He would stay only for a day, for his 
princess was waiting for him. The neigh- 
bors, hearing the hammering in his barn, 
came flocking in to question, but Phil only 
laughed with sunny eyes and went on nailing 
up his tools and models. Katie brought 
him some luncheon and made him pause to 
eat it while she sat and beamed on him. 

“T was sort of shocked at first,’’ she ad- 
mitted. ‘‘No offense to you, Phil, but it 
did seem a comedown for a princess. And 
then I saw that it was just as romantic as 
her being a princess; you two loving each 
other like that most all your lives, and her 
stooping—well, perhaps I oughtn’t to call 
it that iB 

“Yes, stooping,’ said Phil. “That’s a 
bully good sandwich!” 

“T suppose she isn’t a princess any more, 
but still she was one—in every line,”’ Katie 
went on. ‘‘My, that was a night! And, 
Phil, there’s no question about it—the 
princess did bring us good luck.” 

‘She did,” he said. 

‘‘Well, I mean the rest of us. . Eat 
your chocolate cake; it’s real good still if it 
is a week old. My, it does seem as if we’d 
never get the cakes and pies eaten up! Now 
there’s Ruby and Milton—they got en- 
gaged that night, and she’s like another 
girl, so sweet and good. I guess that was 
all she needed. And the next day Aunt 
Meta, she left. Went off bag and baggage 
to live with her sister in Chicago. Good- 
ness only knows what struck her, but it’s a 
relief to this town, if Idosay it. And before 
she went she took it all back—what she’d 
been saying about you and a certain sewing 
woman. You'll be glad to hear that.” 

“Wine!”’ said Phil, but he looked more 
amused than relieved. 

“Well, I guess you’ve forgotten all about 
her,’ Katie said, with a sigh for the light 
and inexplicable ways of men. “Have you 
heard about Joe?” 

“‘T haven’t heard anything. 
away.” . 

“T guess you have! Well, Joe’s got an 
offer to go into a wood-and-coal business, 
and he’s going to doit. Joe’s an awful able 
man, only he got out of the habit of sticking 
up for himself, somehow. Then all at once 
he roused up.”’ She smiled over a memory, 
an amused, rueful, exasperated smile. 
“He’s a case, that man. I can tell you, 
I’ve got my work cut out for me. Well, he 
took that offer without hardly consulting 
me, even, and he’s out of the bookkeeping, 
on his own again. Folks like Joe—they’ll 
like to buy of him. Especially the women! 
Well, there’s three big things happened, and 
I can’t help feeling we owe them all to the 
princess.” 

‘‘Splendid!”’ Phil said, radiant, but a lit- 
tle vague. Only his muscles had come back 
to nail up boxes; his soul and body’ had 
stayed in the dream. ‘So they all lived 
happily ever after,’’ he murmured, and fell 
to hammering. 

(THE END) 
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e-roof — 


for the last time 


... right over the old roof 


Put a beautiful new fire-safe roof on your home 
without any of the dirt, fuss and clutter of tearing 
off the old one. Re-roof for the last time with 
everlasting Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. 

For it’s an easy, quick, clean job to nail these 
rigid slabs of permanence right on over the old 
roof, which then becomes added protection against 
summer heat and winter cold. 

Think what you save. No old roof to cart away 


—no litter on the lawn—no risk of flooding 
the attic by a sudden storm. 

And remember what you get. A beautiful roof 
—a roof that scorns the need of repairs—a roof 
that’s safe against fire—and don't forget, too, aroof 
that will actually save you money. 

Investigate. Fill in and send the coupon on the 
right. You will get full particulars by return mail. 


Johns-Manville Inc.,292 Madison Ave.,at 41st St., NewYork 
Branches in all large cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Give your roof this fire- 
safety. Remember, even the 
blow torch will not harm 
Johns-Manville Rigid As- 
bestos Shingles. They are 
actually rigid slabs of rock. 
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‘Cant beat fhem 
for convenience” 


M. J. Lucas, of the M. J. Lucas 
Motor Corporation, a Buffalo deal- 


er in Chrysler cars, says ‘‘I certainly 
recommend Crescent Tools to any 
Chrysler owner. You can’t beat 
them for convenience and adapta- 
bility whenever there is a tighten- 
ing or adjusting job to be done.” 
Every car owner should have an ade- 
quate set of Crescent Tools. Ask 
your hardware or accessory dealer. 


CRESCENT TOOL Co. 
211 HARRISON ST. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


“Originators of the 
Crescent 


ACCORDING TO LEONARD WURTZ 


Locktite Luke Seys: 


Tire trubles come like a thief in the nite. 
Sneaky like, no warnin nor nothin! That's 
why Leonard Wurtz, Pigeon, Mich. 
wrote me like he did—‘‘ One nite,”’ seys he, 
“‘T run a ellegator wrench into my tire cut- 
ting a hole two inches long. I 
put a Locktite patch on the 
hole just to try it, and have 
driven the tire several hundred 
miles since. ItsO.K.; the best I 
ever tried. There’s no need o’ 
vulcanizing when you have 
Locktite Patching.’’ 

Lots o’ people like Leonard. 
They can't say enuf good 
things about Locktite. Be- 
sides, 

YOU GET THIS PATCH-KNIFE 
NOW-—IN EVERY CAN 

Free, gratis, for nothin. Makes it easier 
to cut a bevel feather edge on yure patch. 
One layer is all you need for tubes. Two 
or more layers for casins no matter how 
big the hole. Easy, quick and everlastin. 

All regular dealers has got Locktite, but 
if you can’t find one in yure town I'll send 
you a big $1 can providin you don't forget 
to send along a dollar bill to pay for it. 
That $1 kit has got about 3 times as much 

in it as the 50c size. 


Locktite Luke 
(I'm jest the shippin clerk) 
Locktite Patch Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Walkerville, Ontario 


Export Dept., 
89 Broad St., 
New York 


LOCKTITE 


Tire Patch 
for BOTH Casings and Tubes 
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Tae WILD HORSE 


go to slaughter than know of ’em being 
shipped to horse markets, where they’d be 


| auctioned off, made to spend the rest of 


their days looking through a collar at hard 


| labor, and often starved into behaving, and 


starved some more after that. 

‘‘T’ll never forget one time I’d shipped a 
few carloads of unbroke horses to a farming 
country. I’d went with ’em, had ’em auc- 
tioned off and seen every horse took away. 
I was about a month getting that done, 
and in that time I seen enough things done 
to them untamed horses to make me feel 
like a low-down scrub for shipping and 
selling them there. 

“The farmers of that country was having 
a hard time. They wasn’t at all successful, 
and their horses showed that; but I’ve 
seen many a farmer that was poor and still 
was working good fat horses. It’s all in the 
pedigree of the man. These farmers I’m 
speaking of wasn’t what you’d call over- 
ambitious. They shipped their cream, and 
their children drank skimmed milk, and 
many other things was done that way so as 
to make both ends meet. They lived in 
shacks that wouldn’t make a fair stable, 
and the stable—why, that was just a few 
old boards mixed in with strips of gunny 
sack and held together with barb wire. 
That combination made a sort of shelter 
and pen to keep the stock in; and them’s 
the kind of places my ponies was going to. 

“But them kind of places wasn’t the 
worst of it. What struck me most, and 
right where I live, is the way them farmers 
would look at a horse. It was in the same 
way I’d look at an automobile, only with 
even less feeling. They’d come in the yards 
with their halters, and after my riders 
would rope and slip the big halters on the 
horse’s head is when it’d be sort of comical 
if it hadn’t been so sad.” 


A Farm Machine 


“Fight or ten of them hombres would 
fall on the halter rope soon as my boys was 
through fastening the halter, then they’d 
yank the horse out to one of the wagons 
that’d been brought in, tie him on the back, 
and with the team, drag and jerk him all 
the way to the farm. That’s the 
way they broke ’em to lead. 

“But the worst was still to 
come, and all on account that 
them ponies snorted a little, fought 
some, and wore a brand. They 
called ’em 
broncos and 
cayuses; and 
that was as 
much as to say 
that they 
should be 
treated rough, 
and not given 
a chance, or 
else they’d bite 
or kick or tear 
you all to 
pieces. 

“Well, sir, I 
wished them 
ponies had, be- 
fore I got 
through there. 
I’d see them, 
onceinawhile, 
hooked onto a 
p Low.) adil 
skinned and 
ganted up, and 
I could tell 
that while they 
was being 
broke nothing 
much had 
been fed ’em. 
I’d heard one 
.armer tell an- 
other that it’s 
the only way 
to break them 


(Continued from Page 13) 


wild broncos—not to feed ’em much for a 
while, then they’re not so mean. 

“But it seemed like that they treated 
their old well-broke horses that way too; 
cause all the time I was there I seen very 
few horses that didn’t look like scarecrows. 
I seen the reason why long before I left. It 
was that to them farmers a horse was only 
something to plant the crops and harvest 
’em with; something to help make a living 
out of, and with the least expense. To 
them a horse wasn’t considered as having a 
heart and feelings; he was just a necessary 
thing to till the soil, like the plow. 

“Grain was growed, the hogs was fat and 
was took to market, but the horse, as long 
as work could be got out of him, didn’t have 
to be fat. Land was too scarce or valuable 
to grow hay, so the horse was fed straw, and 
once in a while a stingy feed of grain. When 
work was done in the fall, or when a Sunday 
come that he wasn’t needed, he’d be turned 
out on the county road to be honked at by 
passing automobiles, and feed on the little 
grass and weeds that growed on the side of 
the highways. Right today you’ll see ’°em 
on the sides of the road that way, and 
you'll see some with swollen raw sores on 
their shoulders from the collar, and as big 
as your hat. 

“The bunch of horses I took down that 
time was the last bunch I shipped. Count- 
ing the expenses of rounding ’em up, and 
then the shipping, I hardly made fair 
wages; and then, when I left the country 
where I’d took ’em the feeling that stayed 
with me all the way home made the little 
money I’d gathered on the deal seem like 
blood money. 

“T swore right there and then that I was 
through raising horses. I begin raising 
cattle then, and been raising cattle ever 
since. The horse is too great an animal for 
me to raise, and sell. 

““That’s why I’m saying that I feel a sort 
of consolation when now I see the wild 
horse shipped to slaughter and the packing 
house. The end soon comes there, and it’s a 
lot better, I think, than having ’em go to 
the horse market. But what I’m for most, 
now that the mustang has to go and make 
room for the wall-eyed cow or the stinking 


These Mustangs, if Handled Right, Can be Broke and Made Gentle as Any Barn-:Raised Horse. 
Powerful Strong for Their Size, and What There is of ’Em is Sure Enough All Horse 
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sheep, is this: Give the horse a little con- 
sideration, and being he has to go, let him 
vanish in the country he belongs in. A 
little bullet back of the ear would eliminate 
the long runs into the traps, the lockjaw 
that’s caused from them runs, the little 
colts that’s left behind to mope around and 
die, the broken necks in hitting the traps, 
the broken legs, and broken hearts, and 
so on.” 


Now it’s come to the point in the range 
states along the Rockies where the horse 
has accumulated till he’s in the way, and 
time is up for him to evaporate. But no- 
body can hold it against the stockman for 
that, cause he’s tried to keep the horse as 
long as he could, and even long after the 
horse was a losing proposition. 


The Range Country Overrid 


Most every man of the range country 
that’s raising cattle now would be raising 
horses if they could make a living out of 
’em; they like to see them best. They like 
’em so well that when the price of ’em 
dropped they let ’em run and accumulate, 
and let ’em take up the feed they was need- 
ing for their cattle. Then there was hopes 
that there’d be a market for ’em again 
sometime. In the meantime the ponies 
kept on accumulating and begin to grow 
wild. Now it takes a trap they can’t dodge 
before they can be corraled, and the wild 
horse has accumulated till in some parts 
he’s threatening to swamp down the cow. 

The stockman hates to get rid of a horse 
like he was a common varmint and a nui- 
sance; but something’s got to be done. 
Times are hard, as it is, in raising cattle, 
and the effects of the last war ain’t no- 
wheres near left the stockman yet. 

In one little scope of country here in 
Montana there’s estimated to be around 
fifteen thousand head of the wild ones. 
Wyoming has considerable too many, Ore- 
gon is overrid with ’em, and about every 
range country is a-wondering what to do. 

An old-time cowman and friend of mine 
thought of trying to see if he couldn’t do 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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of every motor is 
written in 


ESERTED, in the quiet of the garage, stand long lines of 
cars, touched here and there by dusty fingers of sunlight. 


Any honest repair man will tell you that more 
than 75% of all motor repairs are caused by the 
failure of a motor oil. Safeguard your motor 
with Veedol, the oil that gives the ‘film of protec- 
tion,” thin as tissue, smooth as silk, tough as steel. 


What a story the doctor’s weather-worn coupe could tell of 
a brave, old motor’s race with death through a cruel, sleet-torn 


night. 


And what entertaining yarns that globe-trotting landaulet could 
spin of the strange, dark ways of Algerian repair men. 


While the yellow roadster’s tale would be a bitter one and 
sad; of a proud, young engine, burned-out in its youth through 


recklessness and lack of care. 


CS of long and faithful service. 
Stories of breakdowns and failure and 
repair-bills. But at the bottom of every 
motot’s story, responsible for good per- 
formance and bad performance alike, you 
would find—a motor oil. 


For the actual performance of every 
motor depends largely upon a film of oil— 
a film thinner than this sheet of paper. 


A motor oil’s job 


Your motor oil’s job is to safeguard your 
motor from deadly heat and friction, the 
twin enemies responsible for three-fourths 
of all engine troubles. 


In action, your motor oil is no longer 
the fresh, gleaming liquid you saw poured 
into your crankcase. Instead, only a thin 


film of that oil holds the fighting line— 


a film lashed by blinding, shrivelling heat, 
assailed by tearing, grinding friction. In 
spite of those attacks the oil-film must 
remain unbroken, a thin wall of defense, 
protecting vital motor-parts from deadly 
heat and friction. 


Ordinary oil-films fail 
too often 


Under that terrific twofold punishment 
the film of ordinary oil often breaks and 
burns. Then vicious heat attacks directly 
the unprotected motor-parts. And through 
the broken film, hot, raw metal chafes 
against metal. 


Insidious friction begins its silent, 
dogged work of destruction. And finally 
you have a burned-out bearing, a scored 


cylinder, a seized piston. Then, the repair 
shop and big bills! 


The “film of protection” 


Tide Water Technologists spent years in 
studying not oils alone, but oil fi/ms. They 
made hundreds and hundreds of laboratory 
experiments and road tests. Finally, they 
perfected, in Veedol, an oil that offers the 
utmostresistanceto deadly heatand friction. 
An oil which gives the “film of protection,” 
thin as tissue, smooth as silk, tough as steel. 


Give your own motor a chance to write 
its story, not in ordinary oil, but in Veedol. 
Then it will be a long history of faithful, 
economical service. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 
Eleven Broadway, New York. Branches or 
warehouses in all principal cities. 
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any homes are paid for twice 


This new book tells you how to avoid a second cost 


ANY a man has discovered that he has paid 

twice for his home. Once in the original cost— 

again in repairs, repainting and replacement. Even 

now many people will build homes and pay for them 

a second time with money that might be saved. Such 
a waste can be avoided. 

You can now build a home combining beauty and 


comfort without this second cost. The modern con- 
crete masonry home offers protection from the as- 
saults of time and climate. It cannot rot, rust, or 
decay. Only the trim may later need repainting. 

The advantages of this comparatively new type 
of construction have this year been demonstrated to 
thousands of prospective homebuilders. 


How thousands learned 


SHORT time ago the 

Lehigh Portland Ce- 

ment Company built for 

public inspection concrete 

masonry homes near New 

York, Chicago, Kansas City 
and Birmingham. 

Each home was one of the 
28 prize-winners in the Le- 
high Prize Home Competi- 
tion in which hundreds of 
the country’s leading architects competed. 
These prize homes were opened to the pub- 
lic immediately upon completion. Crowds 
visited them—thousands daily. More than 
75,000 visitors inspected these homes. 

What these visitors saw was a home— 
moderate in cost—unusually attractive in 
design—skilfully planned so as to save 
space—fire-safe— promising an almost total 
avoidance of later painting and repairs. To 
repeat, the modern concrete masonry home 
cannot rot, rust, or decay. 


You will find 
a wealth of information in this 
illustrated book — FREE 


The book, “Buitpinc Betrrer Homes,” 
contains pictures and descriptions of the 
progressive steps in building the Lehigh 
Prize Homes, from the selection of the site 


Look for the Blue-and- 
White Lehigh Sign, 
known from Coast to 
Coast—the mark of the 
reliable dealer. 


SCRATCH COAT *"e 


Construction of a concrete masonry wall 
from the outside looking in 


INTERIOR 
PLASTER 


to the time of completion—every detail 
just as it happened. Reading it makes you 
feel that you were present each day these 
homes were being built. It is filled with 
valuable suggestions, the result of this re- 
cent building experience. Send the coupon 
below for a copy. 


The Lehigh Dealer is eager 
to help you 


Talk with the dealer in your community 
who displays the Blue-and-White Lehigh 
Sign. He may already have built a prize 
home or may now be planning to. He 1s 
thoroughly familiar with the details of con- 
crete masonry construction and will be glad 
to explain its many advantages. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
New York, N. Y., Chicago, IIl., Allentown, Pa., 
Birmingham, Ala., Spokane, Wash. 

Other offices in principal cities throughout the United States 


METAL LATH OR 
WIRE FABRIC 


The same wall as tt is built 
up from the inside 
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of this new construction 


How to get permanent 
satisfaction ~ 


whatever you build 


1—The first essential, when 
you build, is to get Depend- 
able Materials. Precautions 
should be taken. The dealer 
who insists on carrying Le- 
high Cement for you, often 
does so in the face of constant pressure to 
offer you the “just as good” brand. Is it 
not reasonable to expect such a dealer to 
protect your interests in other ways by 
handling a line of thoroughly Dependable 
Materials? 


Let the Blue-and-White Lehigh Sign guide 


you to a reliable dealer. 


2—Make sure to secure competent work- 
manship. A good contractor will save you 
money through skilful building economies. 
He will put quality both where it can be 
seen at the start and where it will be no- 
ticed for its low repair expenses in the 
years to come. 


A point to remember in choosing a con- 
tractor: The contractor who insists on De- 
pendable Materials is more likely to hire 
competent help and to put skill and’ de- 
pendability into all that he builds. 


¢ 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


END coupon and 10¢ 
for the BOOK... 
“‘Building Better Homes’’ 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Box 27-1, Allentown, Pa. 


—— 


Please send me the book, “Building Better Homes.” I en- 
close 10c to cover forwarding cost. 


Name. 


Address. 


OU) fon eS 
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It is unlawful 
use this label 
except with 
GENUINE 


HAS, 


MADE BY 
‘SANFORD MILLS: 


SANFORD, MAIN: 


The Luxurious 
Mohair Velvet 
‘Upholstery 


CHASE VELMO 


is made in a variety of qualities adapted 
to the most expensive as well as moderate 
priced motor cars. Among those using 
this perfected Mohair Velvet are: 


CADILLAC. In custom built models. 
DODGE. De Luxe Sedan 
ELCAR. All closed models. 
GARDNER. Standard Six and Eight Cylinder 


Sedans and Broughams 
JORDAN. All closed models. 
KISSEL. All Sedans, Broughams and Coupes. 
LINCOLN. Optional equipment in both 


standard and custom models. 

MARMON. Optional in all closed models 

NASH. Advanced six and Special six, Four, 
five and seven passenger enclosed cars. 

REO. De Luxe Sedan. 

STUDEBAKER. Standard equipment of 
Standard Six Sedan and Country Club Coupe; 
Special Six Victoria, Brougham and Sedan; 
Big Six Club Coupe; 5 Passenger Sedan, 
7 Passenger Sedan and Berline. 


STUTZ. Optional equipment in all “Safety 
Chassis” closed models. 


VELIE. Royal Sedan. 
WILLYS-KNIGHT. 


Six enclosed cars. 


THIS LABEL 
IDENTIFIES THE 
GENUINE FABRIC 


Genuine Mouarir Upuo.stery Aftords 
Nash Owners Luxurious Relaxation 


N thorough accord with the com- enclosed models. Perfected body 

pleteness of Nash interior appoint- | construction, plus VELMO uphol- 
ments, is the lustrous, deep-pile, . stery, assures you the maximum in 
Mohair Velvet upholstery fabric— point of service and real homelike 
Chase VELMO—whichisusedin Nash comfort. 


You settle back in lux- 
urious ease on cushions 
as soft and yielding as 
those of your favorite easy 
chair. Comfort is yours 
over every mile your Nash travels and in addition you always 
will be proud of the upholstery’s unmarred beauty. 


(Chase Uelmo, made by 


SANFORD  -M TULSA NFO ROR Sy As LNG 
L. C. Cuast & Co. ~ Selling Agents ~ Boston 
NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 

Free-on request an interesting booklet, ‘‘A Glimpse Inside’’ 


Standard in all Great 


MOnaia 
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something about it, and last winter he 
went to work building some traps in the 
heart of the wild-horse country. He caught 
up his best saddle horses, fed ’em grain 
regular and hardened ’em up gradual. 
After a lot of work and expense in getting 
men building traps and all, him and his 
riders finally went to work and started 
fogging in on the wild ones. 

They rode for about two months. In 
that time they caught around four hundred 
head, which, after a lot of hard and ticklish 
riding, they herd broke and trailed to the 
shipping point. 

There the horse buyer offered three dol- 
lars a head for ’em. No bigger offer could 
be got nowheres. And when my friend the 
cowman went to do some figgering, he 
found that every horse he caught had cost 
him a dollar and a half—that wasn’t 
counting the time he put in either. 

I’ve run wild horses myself one time, for 
about eighteen months, and the good outfit 
and system we had is all that kept us from 
going under. Even at that, we sure didn’t 
come out rich, and horses was worth twice 
as much then. So, as it is now, I’d sure be 
surprised to have anybody run up to me 
and show me a bank account, or even a 
small check, which would be clear money 
from catching wild horses. So, I figger, if 
there’s any money made on the game it 
must be the man setting by the desk of 
some office, and where no sweat or blood 
ever gets to. 

Now that I’ve got the money part of the 
scheme cornered, let’s give the horse the 
consideration that’s more than due him, 
and see how all that running, trapping, 
shipping, and then only to be slaughtered 
and all, affects him. 


Man Breaks Up the Picture 


There’s one thing to be remembered, 
though, as I go on—it’s that these horses 
are wild. Their freedom means more to 
them than their necks, and they’ll risk any- 
thing to keep that freedom. They don’t act 
at all like the good old gentle horse that’s 
hooked to the milk wagon and which can 
be led anywheres without his scuffing his- 
self. But it must not be forgot either that 
these wild horses, even though smaller, are 
a kin and of the same sort as that gentle 
milk-wagon horse, or whatever a kind horse 
can be; for these mustangs, if handled 
right, can be broke and made gentle as any 
barn-raised horse. They’re powerful strong 
for their size, and what there is of ’em ‘is 
sure enough all horse. | Rete. 

Being the mustang is describedsomenow, 
let’s take an average bunch ofthe wild ones 
out of an average wild-horse country and 
follow that wild bunch on through from the 
start to where the packing house marks the 
end. 


Out in a big country of deep ravines, 
junipers, bunch grass and sage, and at the 
_ foot of a butte streaked with layers of rock 
and dirt of many colors, there’s a small 
bunch of wild horses. Some are dozing and 
taking in the sun’s first warm rays; a few 
are grazing; and to one side two little colts 
are stretched out full length, sleeping. 

Peace and contentment was right in the 
middle of the little bunch; they’d been to 
water at a cool spring during the night and 
got back on their feeding grounds before 
the sun come up. Soon now, and after 
some of the heat of that sun would be took 
in a little, they’d come out of their dozing 
spell and start the day of grazing and 
watching. 

The stud—a good-sized roan horse—was 
already beginning to take in sniffs at the air 
and showing indications of wanting to 
move to more open or higher country. He 
was an old horse and he’d had many nar- 
row escapes from the far-reaching ropes of 
riders and the traps which them same 
riders had built to catch him and his kind. 

All the way from his thick jaw, along his 
slick roan hide to his tail was scars to show 
that he’d met other enemies besides man. 
Them scars told some of his meeting up 
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with the cougar, the wolf, and more scars 
was added on from fights with other studs, 
either to keep his bunch, or else in trying to 
appropriate more. Pure black hair had 
growed on most of them scars, till along the 
neck he was spotted like a leopard. 

The old horse had seen thirty snows or 
more, but he was rolling fat; and as he 
started away from the bunch to sort of look 
around from little higher ground, you 
couldn’t tell but what he was still a young 
horse. An old mare watched him go and 
take his stand on the raise, and when the 
stud, after a spell, turned his head towards 
her there was a quiver from his nostrils, 
and a low nicker was heard; it was the 
same as to say, “ We better go.” 

At that sign the old mare lowered her 
head and butted her little colt with her 
nose. The little feller raised his head and 
blinked a while, but didn’t show no sign of 
wanting to stand up. It took a couple 
more jabs and a nip on the withers to con- 
vince him that he should, and he looked 
awful cranky when finally he did get up 
on them long legs of his. His sleep hadn’t 
been quite over with, and being he was only 
ten days old he was needing a lot of that. 
It was no wonder he was cranky, but as he 
took on his morning’s nourishment of warm 
milk he begin to lose the mean look that’d 
been in his eye, and by the time he got 
through nursing he felt good-natured as 
ever again, and right up to snuff. 

All in all, for a picture of peace and con- 
tentment there was none could of been 
painted that. could tally up with the sight 
of the little bunch of ponies at the foot of 
the colored butte. Then out of a clear sky, 
it seemed like, a rider on a tall raw-boned 
horse fell right in amongst the bunch, broke 
in on the picture, and scattered the peace 
that was there the same as if a bomb had 
been dropped from up above. 

There was wild scrambling as the ponies 
lit into arun. Not a chance did they have 
to rally any or figger ways to outdo that 
rider. They just scared and stampeded 
straight on to where he wanted ’em. 

Mile after mile was covered at top speed, 
coulees, ridges and sand ‘stretches was gone 
over and left behind the same as if all was 
level and good going. Lather begin to 
gather on the ponies’ necks and flanks, and 
the fear, the fast thumping of the heart and 
all, seemed to get no relief from the breeze 
that was stirred. The wide-open nostrils 
couldn’t take in enough air; but there was 
no slacking down, for close to ’em was the 
human they feared and hated and wanted 
to get away from. 


The End of the Chase 


The old roan stud kept behind his little 
bunch and closest to the dangerous human. 
He was there to see that all kept up on the 
run, and with the oldest mare as a leader no 
better maneuvering could be got. With 
them wise ones handling things there was a 
chance that the blind trap, wherever it was, 
could be located while it could still be 
dodged, and before it was too late. 

It was as the steady fast run was kept 
up that pretty soon the youngest little colt 
begin sagging behind. The little feller’s 
mammy, scared as she was, slowed down 
too, and to keep pace with him. But as the 
little feller kept a-getting slower and slower 
the mother begin to get excited—it was be- 
tween the fear of the man coming on her 
and the love for her colt. Then the roan 
stud, seeing her getting too far behind, took 
after her to make her keep up. She knowed 
better than to argue with him, and with 
another wild glance at the rider and a 
broken-hearted nicker at her colt, she run 
on up to the bunch and left him behind. 

Twice she tried to circle around and get 
back to her youngster, which was getting 
farther and farther behind, and each time 
she was headed off by the stud; and with 
the sight of the rider coming on, it was all 
mighty convincing that there was only one 
thing to do. Her brain wasn’t functioning 
much any more as she was made to join 
the bunch the second time, and when she 
glanced back once again and nickered a last 
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call for her little feller, he was only a speck 
in the big distance. 

Many more long miles was covered and 
then the little bunch, coming to the point 
of a long ridge, met a sight that chilled the 
heart in ’em. Of a sudden riders had 
seemed to sprout up out of the earth, and 
from both sides. There was another spurt 
of speed as the bunch was made to come 
down over the steep point of the ridge, and 
then their running had come to an end. 
There was sounds of woven wires being hit 
and stretched by the wild ones, the blind 
trap was tested everywheres, and when the 
wild bunch, shaking and wild-eyed, stood 
to see what held ’em, there was two of ’em 
laying on the ground, never to run no more. 
They’d hit the corral too hard and broke 
their necks. 

Shaking and mad with fear, the little 
bunch fought with one another, and was 
kept in the trap corral that night. The next 
day, and along in the afternoon, another 
wild bunch was run in and corraled with 
?em. Another long night was passed, and 
the day after that the riders came in the 
corral, roped each and all of the scared 
ponies, tied ’em down, and when each of 
’em got up there was one front foot tied to 
the tail with a piece of rope, and in a way 
that’d keep that foot useless in running. 


Wild Horse Broken 


Most of them ponies skinned themselves 
up pretty bad as they fought the rope that 
held the front foot back, but that was the 
only way they could be took out of the trap 
and held together till a pasture fifteen miles 
away was reached. By the time the wild 
ponies got there they was herd broke—that 
is, they could be turned any way the rider 
wanted ’em to turn, and the woven-wire 
corral at the trap done the trick of fence- 
breaking ’em; for after connecting with 
that woven wire a few times and skinning 
their heads up, they’d developed a lot of 
respect for any fence line. 


The riders had noticed, as they came in | 


the trap corral that morning, how three of 
the wild ones had a bad case of lockjaw. 
That was caused by the hard run, the 
sweating up, and then being held in the 
corral two nights without water. All that 
comes in with regular mustang running; 
it’s something that every rider hates to see, 
but it can’t be helped, for it’s allin the game. 

The mother of the little colt that’d been 


left behind was one of the victims of the | 


lockjaw, and as the riders hazed her on in- 


side the pasture with the other horses and | 
caught her again and took the foot rope | 


off, there was little hopes that she’d ever 
come out of it. The muscles along her jaw 
had drawed up tight till they stood out in 
ridges, and even a crowbar couldn’t of 
pried her jaws apart. 


The riders knowed that water was the | 


only thing that could save her and the 
other two; and so, soon as the foot ropes 
was took off, the ponies was all hazed to a 
place where the moisture came to the top of 


the ground and grass was tall and damp. | | 


A good-sized creek was close, too, and the 
ponies that was afflicted with the lockjaw 
held their noses down to the water and 
worked their lips so the moisture would 
make the tightened muscles loosen up. 

“They’ll be all right in a short while 
now,” says one of the runners. 

But when a few days later another bunch 
of wild ones was brought over, the mother 
of the lost colt was laying dead. 

Out a-ways, and by himself, the old roan 
stud stood, and seeming like never noticing 
the riders nor the new bunch they’d brought 
in. The lockjaw hadn’t affected him some- 
how, but somethirfg else, and just as sure of 
an end, was calling him to other ranges. 
It was his heart which, like his freedom, 
was petering out on him. He’d hardly 
moved, and outside of the little water he 
drank, very little had entered his stomach 
since that morning when a rider had fogged 
in on him and his little bunch. A few days 
later he layed down for the last time. 

There’d been fourteen head in the roan 
stud’s bunch when they was first spotted, 
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The style in shoes the Younger Man will wear this 
Fall. It is exclusively Walk-Over, with Golden 
Tweed Tan Calf, and a double row of extra-heavy 
Gold Stitch at tip, top and vamp. It is the right 
shape, right color, and right weight for Fall, at 

the right price of 


‘The Kayo on your feet 
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on the shoe style question 


WO things tell you that this is the newest, fast- 
est shoe style of the Fall season. They are—one 
good look, and the Walk-Over name. 

This shoe is priced at $7. Other Walk-Overs are 
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No matter what style-price you prefer, when your 
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and now only nine of them was left. There 
was still the same number, when a few 
weeks later all the wild ponies that’d been 
caught, and lived, was rounded up and a 
start was made to take them to the ship- 
ping point. By that time of steady run- 
ning the riders had caught more than two 
hundred head of the wild ones, and they 
was glad to call it enough. Their ponies 
was getting leg weary, they was tired them- 
selves, and they figgered that by the time 
they reached the railroad with the bunch 
they’d be more than ready to leave mus- 
tangs alone for a spell. 

There was long days of travel from the 
mustang territory to the shipping corrals, 
and as the riders brought the horses closer 
to the railroad they begin to meet automo- 
biles. They was in the dry-farmers’ coun- 
try by then, and where there’s a fence of 
barb wire on both sides of the road to pro- 
tect the crops that never grow. Them wild 
ponies wasn’t used to seeing automobiles, 
of course, and the result was that before 
the shipping corrals was reached four of the 
ponies had to be shot to keep ’em from suf- 
fering from bad wire cuts. 

There was a couple days of waiting at 
the railroad for the stock cars that seemed 
awful long coming. In that time the ponies 
was grazed on as good a feed as could be 
got around—that was very little—and 
finally one evening the stock cars came, and 
along with them came a horse buyer. 

There was considerable dickering be- 
tween the riders and the horse buyer, and 
some arguments, and it wasn’t till that 
hombre showed them how little he was 
making in handling them horses that the 
riders finally accepted the price that was 
offered ’em. It was less than half of what 
they’d been told the mustangs would bring, 
and they was losers. 
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The ponies had to be jammed around 
considerable before they could be made to 
go in the box cars. Many heads, hips and 
legs was skinned before each car was loaded 
and the door closed, but finally, and after a 
lot of work, it all was done and the engine 
started on its way. 

There was three days and nights of travel 
on the rails, jerking around at the yards 
and switches, and in that time them ponies 
was unloaded once, and only for water 
No feed was handed ’em during them three 
days on account it was figgered they 
wouldn’t bring enough to make the feeding 
pay. So, as it was, the ponies was sure a 
ganted-up, skinned-up, and sorry-looking 
bunch as the stock train pulled in the stock- 
yards of the packing house; but that didn’t 
seem to matter, for these was only mustangs 
and in a day or so they’d all be slaughtered 
and turned into meat, glue and fertilizer. 
They’d reached the end. 

What a lot of chasing, sweating, blood- 
shed and suffering to get to that end, and 
only for the few measly cents each horse 
might bring! Why take a horse so far away 
and have him go through so much before 
ridding of him? If the wild horse has to be 
made away with, I think’there ought to be 
some consideration of how that should 
be done. He more than deserves that. 

I had a feller remark to me one time how 
and what an awful cruel and unhumane 
thing it was for a man to go out on the 
range and shoot off wild horses. I’d agreed 
with him then, but now, after the running 
and shipping of mustangs all comes to me, 
I thinks different, and I’ve come to figger 
that the only humane thing to do, being the 
wild horse has to go and make room, is to 
have him go quiet and quick as possible— 
while he’s grazing, and right into the heart 
of the range he growed up on. 
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Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, Col. 
James Elverson, Lloyd Phoenix, Harry 
Harkness, Commodore Mills and many 
others who might saunter casually out of 
Rector’s and make a trip around the world 
before sauntering just as casually in again. 

There was another class of yachtsmen 
who frequented Rector’s but who never sat 
down at the yachting table. These globe- 
trotters were known as deep-sea promoters. 
They were suave, well-groomed gentlemen 
who spoke three or four languages per- 
fectly. In fact, their lingual accomplish- 
ments were far superior to those of our good 
old friend Sam Bernard, who, when asked 
during the World War if he spoke German, 
said, ‘‘Fluently, but not lately.”’ 

These ocean salesmen were famous work- 


| ers in their line. Like the man who, in or- 


ganizing a transatlantic passenger line, 
promised to supply the ocean provided his 
proposed partner furnished the boats, they 
had little stock in trade. In fact, they had 
even less than this shoe-string promoter, 
because the ships were there, Nature sup- 
plied the water, and all they gave was their 
illustrious presence. They were tub work- 
ers. 

In this case, ‘‘tub worker” did not mean 
bending over the week’s wash in the back 
of a Chinese laundry. This group of tourists 
worked the tubs. The tubs were ocean 
liners. Their polish was as false as the 
sheen on an oiled apple. It could be dropped 
readily, and in passing their tables I often 
overheard such sinister words as ‘“‘the 
mouthpiece,” “‘the big store,” ‘‘the mob,” 
“‘the iron theater” and “‘the rap.” 

This may mean nothing to you unless I 


| explain that the mouthpiece was a lawyer, 


the big store was the district attorney’s 
office, the mob was a gang of crooks, the 
iron theater was a jail and the rap was 
either an accusation or a term in jail. They 
were not nice lads, but there was no way of 
excluding them provided they behaved 
themselves. And they always acted very 
well in Rector’s. They were good company 
outside of office hours. They never tried 


any tricks in New York, as ite were ex- 
porters, not importers. I knew them all, 
having met them in Paris while I was work- 
ing as a cook in the kitchens of the Café de 
Paris. 

When I finished with my work in the 
evening, I would discard my apron, coat 
and white chef’s cap and put on my dinner 
suit. Quite a transformation for a slinger 
of hash. Then I would stroll over to the 
Café Tourtelle, which was directly opposite 
the Grand Café on the Boulevard des 
Italiens. The Café Tourtelle was the ren- 
dezvous for American confidence men in 
Paris. They would meet there between 
sailings of the boats and, if they had a suc- 
cessful trip over, they would continue on to 
Monte Carlo to drop their hardly earned 
money. Not hard earned, but hardly. 

It is an odd thing to know that the shear- 
ers of sheep on the high seas were contribu- 
tors of fleece to the Prince of Monaco. 
They all came away from the spinning 
tables well shorn. If they picked up any 
money on the return trip to America, there 
wasn’t a doubt that they would lose their 
illicit gainings at roulette tables in New 
York or Saratoga. 

Among these men were such notorious 
characters as Shang Draper, Bud Hauser, 
Doc Waterbury and Doc Owens. They were 
the most prominent of the capable gypsies, 
who could not only tell fortunes by cards 
but reduce those fortunes in the telling. 
They are all dead now. One of them was 
buried at sea, which meant that the nimble 
fingers had hesitated for just the fatal in- 
stant that was enough to enlighten the 
prospective victim and convert him into an 
enraged destroyer with a ready gun. There 
may have been an investigation of Bud 
Hauser’s death, but it never reached shore. 
Neither did Bud Hauser. He could well 
have been added to the song of the Lord 
High Executioner of the Mikado as a person 
who would never be missed. 

These gentlemen worked in unison, a 
mob generally consisting of three or four 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Every year for several years new thousands have learned 
about, tested and proven a new and higher standard of tire 
quality in Mansfields. 


But other thousands still pay as much for tires that go on the 


The Cost of Distribution is Lower —The Standard of Quality is Higher 


Every month, 
ever increasing thou- 
sands buy their first 


Mansfields. 


CONFLICTING NEW AND OLD STANDARDS 
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after it is proven and adopted by millions, other millions fail 
to recognize improvement. 
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A lower cost of distribution effected by the great Hardware 
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Raybestos is just as efficient 
after thousands of miles of serv- 
ice as when first applied. That 
is because Raybestos is substan- 
tially woven of long-fibred as- 
bestos, thoroughly compressed. 
The special “treatment” im- 
pregnates every part of the lin- 
ing. Raybestos stops your car 
with equal surety in wet as well 
as dry weather. 
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Other linings may look like Raybestos, but you can 
only get Raybestos wear and quality in Raybestos. 
Let the Raybestos Brake Service man reline your 
brakes correctly with genuine Silver Edge Raybestos 
applied by the Raybestos Method. Send coupon 
for his name and address. 


RAYBESTOS HEAVY DUTY GOLD EDGE 
For Business Vehicles 


REPAIRMEN: We have an inviting proposition 
for those wishing to engage in brake service work. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Canadian Raybestos Co., Ltd. 


Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd. 


Peterborough, Ont. London, Eng. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
men and, in many cases, a beautiful woman. 
When booking passage overseas, they al- 


] ways traveled separately and rarely spoke 


to one another until the second or third day 
at sea, a time when speaking to a fellow 
passenger was as natural as conversing 
with a relative. Their line of procedure in 
netting a victim was well routined. It was 
divided into a campaign of three distinct 
tableaux. The first was known as the ap- 
proach. In the approach, one of the gang 
scraped a chatting acquaintance with the 
victim on the second or third day out. 
After a pleasant conversation and an agree- 
ment to meet at dinner, the shark would go 
to his cabin and keep out of sight for a day. 
In the meantime a second member of the 
manipulating clique would approach the 
same victim and also become very friendly. 
The result was that the victim would find 
himself with two good friends. 

While talking to one of these gentlemen 
on the fourth day, the other would stroll up 
and the victim would introduce them to 
each other. This is one of the best ap- 
proaches, as the victim imagined he was 
introducing two perfect strangers. They 
may have been strangers, but they were not 
perfect. There are many approaches, but 
this one will be a clew to the others. The 
others of the gang would be introduced to 
one another, and in every case the victim 
would be the man who did the introducing. 


The Partridgers’ Famous Party 


Pleasant hours of intelligent and amus- 
ing conversation would follow, which would 
gradually lead into the build-up. The 
build-up was just what its name implies, a 
building up of the victim into a proper 
frame of mind for cards or dice. Hither 
way, he had about as much chance as a 
steer in a cattle car. The gang had his 
history, knew that he would gamble and 
was not above being willing to accept a 
slight edge on the other fellow. 

The rich victim was generally taken in as 
a partner of the gang, who assured him 
that another member of the card party 
was a wealthy fish who could afford to lose 
a hundred thousand and enjoy it. The 
game would start small and gradually grow 
as the end of the voyage approached. Or 
it might start in casino, bridge or pinochle 
and suddenly switch to that noblest of all 
American substitutes for insomnia—stud 
poker. 

The victim always won until the time 
came for the hoorah. The hoorah should be 
flanked by an escort of honor consisting of 
many exclamation points. It was very 
sudden and never occurred until the last 
night out. The heir to the hoorah was the 
victim. He could inherit the hoorah in 
many ways, as there were numerous tricks 
in the bag known as the late hour. 

I will explain this by saying that the late 
hour meant that nothing crooked was at- 
tempted until a late hour, when the quarry 
was befuddled by too much smoking, pos- 
sibly too much drinking and too continu- 
ous a strain on his physical stamina. “His 
eye would be dulled and his mind numbed 
and he would be in no condition to combat 
the wiles of the gang. In fact, he wouldn’t 
be looking for anything wrong from such 
good friends. By the time he woke up the 
next morning they would be off the boat. 
The realization that they had let him in on 
a scheme to fleece another man would 
usually compel him to keep his mouth 
closed. 

It’s a wise man who never gambles with 
strangers. It’s a wiser man who never 
gambles with his friends. All other vices 
are virtues compared with the vice of gam- 
bling. It will put a man in the gutter faster 
than anything else and take his wife and 
children with him. Once acquired, it is 
never broken, and there is an old saying in 
New York that the doctors support Wall 
Street and the actors support the race 
track. Although I never gambled, I was 
often host to many gambling soirées. We 
made a practice of renting our private 
dining rooms to private parties consisting 
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of four people or more. The card games 
in Rector’s private rooms were started by 
society folks who preferred our place to 
their homes because of the excellent food 
service. 

If there are any of my readers who have 
ever helped to feed a three-dollar kitty for 
sandwiches and light in a friend’s home, 
they will be staggered to learn that the 
kitty in Rector’s often reached $1100 or 
$1200. More of aroaring tiger than a kitty. 
Gambling would not be allowed in private 
dining rooms in any restaurant in America 
today. 

The Partridge Club also met every Fri- 
day night for years in the seclusion of one 
of our private rooms. This club was named 
after its own famous partridge dinners. 
It was one of the most exclusive poker 
clubs in New York city. They played a 
straight twenty-dollar limit. After the 
poker game they would sit in for table- 
stakes stud. Pots of $20,000 and $30,000 
were nothing unusual. The members of 
the Partridge Club were not professional 
gamblers. They were wealthy business 
men, many of whom are still alive. Tiring 
of stud poker they might turn to bridge 
for fifty cents and a dollar a point. 

I have attended, catered to and heard of 
many dinners, but the one that burns 
brightest in memory was one given by the 
Partridgers. It was a dinner of boneless 
shad! Thousands of indignant housewives 
may rise up and protest that there is no 
such animal on land or sea. Millions of 
diners, who have eaten countless numbers 
of bread crusts in painful efforts to acceler- 
ate the passage of a shad bone through the 
throat, may accuse me of deliberate false- 
hood. But Rector’s served the Partridge 
Club boneless shad. The only recipe nec- 
essary was a shad, a magnifying glass and 
the genius that is a capacity for infinite 
pains. We served six shad at that dinner 
and it took eight cooks all day to pick the 
bones out of the fish. From that day to 
this, I have been a great admirer of jelly- 
fish, sponges, watermelons and other food 
without backbones, ribs or bones. That 
night the kitty was a leopard. 


The Contract With a Washout 


Rector’s was in no way associated with 
gambling. Although Dick Canfield often 
ate there, he never touched a card. Heran 
the famous Canfield’s next door to Del- 
monico’s, where one New York society 
man dropped $200,000 in a night. I knew 
Canfield a year before I knew he was the 
professional gambler. The same for Davy 
Johnson, who thought nothing of betting 
$250,000 on an election. They were noth- 
ing like the popular conception of gamblers. 
No one ever went from our main dining 
room into a private room to gamble. All 
parties were selected by the host and in- 
cluded his personal friends only. But atthe 
same time that this occurred in Rector’s, 
the police were raiding corner saloons and 
arresting sailors for shaking dice for five- 
cent beers. 

However, there was gambling in the 
main dining room. But it was the kind of 
hazard that is recognized as legitimate. It 
was the rise and fall of the tides of Wall 
Street. Brokers and traders would give 
commissions over their midnight coffee for 
thousands of shares. We were once com- 
pelled to keep a linen napkin in our office 
safe overnight because of a memorandum 
written on it in lead pencil. It was a con- 
tract calling for the transfer of 5000 shares 
of a certain railroad stock, then selling at 
$80 a share. When we sent that napkin to 
the laundry, we sent one of the signers 
with it, for he was cleaned too. He guaran- 
teed to deliver at 75 and the stock opened 
the next morning at 82 and rose six points 
more, closing at 88. 

The stock plunger whom I remember best 
of all was the one and only Brandt Walker. 
He was a heavy trader in stocks and also a 
better in the same flimsy material. His 
favorite bet was the ‘‘ Up-five-before-down- 
five.’ This bet was made after the market 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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The Weldon, Williams & Lick line 
covers amusement tickets and in- 
dustrial coupon books of every 
kind, including your requirements. 


RELIABILITY 
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numbered printing 


The printing of numbered tickets 
and coupon books calls for real 


accuracy and reliability. Through 
more than 27 years of specializing 
in numbered printing, we have 
gained a reputation for absolute 
reliability of which we are justly 
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sands of the best-known amuse- 
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concerns in the United States and 
in several foreign countries. Tell 
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send you samples and quotations. 
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Fort Smith, Arkansas 
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HIN leads are often frail leads. 

Only when we could put into 
it the toughest crayon ever de- 
veloped, did we bring out our 
new Thin Lead Blaisdell. Here’s 
one colored pencil that makes fine 
lines for neat, legible work which 
really stands up under vigorous 
use. 

Yes, the original Blaisdells with 
thick leads are still made—millions of 
them. Through thick and thin you'll 
find the same advantages of instant 
sharpening without waste of crayon, 


brilliant, distinctive colors and asmooth- 
ness that delights the hand. 


An ingenious metal device that sharp- 
ens Blaisdells with a single motion, is 
now packed in each dozen box. Sold in 
many colors at all stationers’. 
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THE PIONEER PAPER PENCIL 


Send for booklet and two pencils 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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one thin lead, and booklet, ‘‘ Efficiency Uses for 
Colored Pencils.”’ I enclose 10c. to cover packing 
and postage. P2 
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closed in the afternoon. We will say that 
the stock in question is steel, selling at $90 
a share at the closing of the daily market. 
Brandt Walker was always bearish and I 
have seen him bet $20,000 that this stock 
would reach 85 the next day before it 
reached 95. This was what gave it the title 
of ‘‘ Up-five-before-down-five.”’ In Walker’s 
case it should have been reversed, for he 
always bet down. 

He came on from Chicago practically 
broke. He made his money in the panic of 
1907 by selling short of the market. He 
was down at Lakewood, New Jersey, for a 
short vacation and directed his selling from 
a broker’s office in a hotel at that resort. 
He cleaned up $3,000,000. His father 
caught the next train from Chicago, took 
away $1,000,000 from his boy and pur- 
chased him an annuity. The older Walker 
was a prominent corporation lawyer of 
Chicago. The sageness of parental counsel 
was validated when Brandt was cleaned out 
a short time later. The remaining $2,000,- 
000 was speedily lost and there were mark- 
ers against Brandt for many thousands 
of dollars. However, neither his creditors 
nor himself could touch the principal of 
the annuity, because an annuity is non- 
attachable. And only Brandt could collect 
the annuity. Twice a year there was paid 
into his hand $25,000 in gold. He lived 
long enough to collect his annuity for al- 
most twenty years, and probably died 
thinking that he was smarter than his 
father. 

Fortunes were made and lost over the 
tablecloths in Rector’s in legitimate busi- 
ness deals. It was during these times that 
a day-and-night bank was first established 
so that a railroad could be bought outside 
of Wall Street and banking hours! It was 
a long time before the ticker stopped sob- 
bing over that coup. 


Before the Boom 


At this period real estate in Times Square 
was still an unknown quantity. When 
Rector’s started at Forty-fourth and Broad- 
way, there were no Subway kiosks. Pedes- 
trians did not pop in and out of the ground 
like gophers in the Dakotas. We were in 
the middle of Long AcreSquare. Where the 
Knickerbocker Hotel now stands was 
the old St. Cloud Hotel. Incidentally, the 
Knickerbocker is now an office building. 
Every time I look at it I think of Armistice 
Day, when the shouting and tumult died 
away as Caruso appeared on the balcony of 
his top-floor apartment and sang the na- 
tional anthems of America, France ‘and 
Italy. 

Across from the St. Cloud, on Broadway, 
was the famous Metropole Hotel, which, 
losing its lease, moved to Forty-third 
Street, just east of Broadway, and was the 
scene of the shooting of Rosenthal, for 
which a police lieutenant and four gunmen 
went to the chair. There were two large 
reoming houses where the Hotel Astor now 
stands. Hammerstein’s Olympia was to 
the north of us on the east side of Broad- 
way. It is now known as the New York 
Theater. On thenorthern end of Long Acre 
Square was the Brewster carriage factory, 
occupying the site of the present Strand 
Theater. Diagonally opposite the square, 
on Forty-eighth Street, was the Studebaker 
factory, whose mission in life was the build- 
ing of bigger and better wagons and buggies. 
The trend of the traffic was northward, 
although there were very few theaters in 
this section. 
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It remained for a young Philadelphian to 
come over and realize the hypothetical 
values in this district. His name was Felix 
Isman and he rapidly became a power in 
Manhattan Island realty. He also became 
a prominent figure in theatricals and theat- 
rical real estate. One of his biggest deals 
was put over right in Rector’s. 

At this period vaudeville was divided east 
and west. The Keith interests controlled 
the field as far west as Chicago. All west of 
Chicago, including Chicago and Cincinnati, 
was under the banner of Martin Beck and 
the Orpheum Circuit. The two powerful in- 
terests had tacit agreements that neither 
should invade the other’s territory. 

One evening Felix was dining in Rector’s 
when Martin Beck walked in, having just 
dropped off a Chicago train. Beck made 
some remark about the weather, which was 
one thing that Felix never argued about. 
Heknewthat Beck hadn’t traveled the thou- 
sand miles from Chicago to become an ex- 
pert on Eastern weather. He finished his 
coffee, paid his check, and taking Beck by 
the arm walked him to the site where the 
Palace Theater now stands at Forty- 
seventh and Broadway. 
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Pointing to the plot, Felix said, “‘That’s 
the place for your theater.” 

Isman knew that the Orpheum had de- 
clared war the minute he saw Beck stand- 
ing in front of his table in Rector’s. Speech 
is made to conceal thoughts and a remark 
about the weather may hide much cogita- 
tion about real estate. Isman brought his 
man back to Rector’s and sold him the 
ground. Beck built the Palace Theater and 
was bought out later by Mr. Keith. The 
little deal netted Isman around $800,000 
before his yearly bonuses ceased. No gold 
bonanza ever discovered equaled the 
surface-gold mining in Times and Long Acre 
squares. 


The Rector plot was 75 feet front on - 


Broadway, with a depth of about 100 feet. 
There were also two houses on Forty- 
fourth Street purchased by my father from 
Charles T. Barney, the whole forming an 
ell. The purchase price was $750,000. On 
the corner of Forty-fourth Street and 
Broadway stood a building which occupied 
a plot of twenty-five feet on Broadway, 
with a depth of only sixty feet. This prop- 
erty we acquired on a sixty-year lease for a 
rental of $20,000 a year. Just to give you 
an idea of how values jumped overnight, we 
immediately placed a mortgage of $1,650,- 
000 on the ground of the proposed Rector 
Hotel. The property today is worth in the 
neighborhood of $4,000,000. 

An idea of rentals in the district can be 
gleaned from the fact that the entire Rector 
restaurant paid a rent of only $10,000 a 
year. On the same spot today is a twelve- 
by-six orange-drink stand paying a reputed 
rental of $25,000 a year. That orange- 
drink stand may not seem significant of 
anything in particular, but it is the real 
reason why the corner saloon can never 
come back in America. The soft-drink 
stand, the cigar store and the drug store 
have gobbled up the spots vacated by 
the barroom and are paying three to five 
times the rent formerly paid by the sa- 
loon keeper. That is one reason why the 
saloon will never return. There is no place 
for it. Quite a change from the times 
spoken of by a friend of mine when he said, 
“In those old days there was a saloon on 
every corner. I was born at a place called 
Five Corners.” 
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The customer in a cigar store does not 
linger more than fifteen or twenty seconds. 
He is in and out again. Therefore the cigar 
store has fifty patrons to the saloon’s one. 
That’s one reason why the disappearance of 
the corner saloon has not left any scar or 
unhealed wound in the long vista of busi- 
ness properties in your city. When the 
saloon was jerked out, a newer and better 
tooth grew in its place. In fact, the saloon’s 
former location on our maps would be as 
difficult to locate as a pinhole in rubber. 
Furthermore, business is now all business 
and no sentiment. We have yet to hear of 
any customer staggering out of a candy 
store after having insisted on kissing the 
soda-water clerk good night. 

If I could open up the Rector restaurant 
today, under no circumstances would I 
serve liquor. Instead of having one drink- 
ing party occupying a table for five hours, 
I would be able to serve ten parties at the 
same table in the same time. In fact, this 
generation of ours is not a generation of din- 
ersatall. Itis atribeofsandwich grabbers. 
The cafeterias, the Purple Kitchens, the 
Busy Bees and the soda-water fountains 
supply the business men with their lunch- 
eon. 

It was only last winter that a certain big 
hotel rented its ground floor corner toa drug 
store. A few months later the same hotel 
petitioned the courts to restrain the druggist 
from selling soups, sandwiches, milk and 
cake on the premises, claiming that the drug 
store’s fast and furious bargains in light 
luncheon had irreparably damaged the busi- 
ness of the hotel’s dining rooms. The learned 
judge ruled that it was within the province 
of the druggist to include ham, cheese and 
olives in his staple line of chemicals and 
nostrums. 

But the hotel gained a point when His 
Honor restrained the druggist from serving 
hot soups and meals, as the presence of a 
stove behind the soda-water counter vio- 
lated the fire laws of the city. 


Trained-Seal Etiquette 


The best description of modern eating is 
furnished by the spangled performers of the 
big tents. In the parlance of the circus lot, 
dining is known as throwing in. And the 
business man of today literally throws in. 
Lunch-counter manners are a sort of 
trained-seal etiquette. The morsel is 
swished from the plate to the mouth with a 
sudden parabola of the spoon or fork. Pop! 
and it’s gone. Gulp! and another swift arc 
of the spoon. ea Me 

Sometimes I expect the diner to com- 
plete the sealish impersonation by bal- 
ancing an extra fine chunk of meat on 
his nose, tossing it into the air with a flip of 
his neck and then catching it in his capable 
mouth on its downward journey. 

The dining of today must break the 
heart of Berry Wall. And I know that it 
would have driven Ward McAllister insane. 
Ward was the man who is responsible for 
the term ‘‘Four Hundred,’ meaning the 
number of people composing the cream 
of American society. That small number 
would be but condensed cream today. 

Berry Wall was very exacting and fastidi- 
ous in his dining. When he ordered early 
June peas he wanted them as carefully 
matched as Oriental pearls. I have no 
doubt that Mr. Wall could easily have de- 
tected a late May arrival in his group of 
early June peas. The aroma of food was as 
important to him as the taste. He also 


feasted with his eyes, and in ordering his 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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power reception 
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the volume of a brass band! Turn 
it low—use the great power as a reserve 
to get the climax of a song without a 
crash. Turn it higher—let the dance 
music sound out clearly above the talk 
and the shuffling of feet. Or use it in a 
great hall, to get the actual volume of 
a whole orchestra. Every instrument is 
real! With RCA Loudspeaker 104—get 
natural tone and natural volume. 


RCA Loudspeaker 104 is not only a 
power loudspeaker, but eliminates the 
“B” batteries of most sets. With RCA 
Radiola 25 or 28, it can be adapted to 
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without batteries 


eliminate all batteries. It operates on 
the 50 to 60 cycle, 110 volt A. C. light- 
ing circuit. 


RCA Loudspeaker 104 was designed by 
the men who have developed the basic 
principles of radio—men whose names 
are known the world over. It was ahead 
of its day—and showed the way to 
new radio possibilities. Today, many are 
working hard to imitate it, but it has 
many uncopyable features. And one of 
the most important of them is this: It 
has had a year of use in homes every- 
where..... it has been tried, tested 
and perfected! 
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RCA Loudspeaker 100, $35 


RCA Loudspeaker 102, with power 
amplifier that operates on the 
lighting circuit (50-60 cycle, 110 
vole ANG) ieee pe $140 
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" An Hotel 
of Distinction 


THE last word in modern 
hotel construction and 
service. “© Right in 
the center of business, 
shopping and theatre 
district and convenient to 
street cars, bus lines and 
railroad Union Station, 
«y Has the quiet refine 
ment of an exclusive club. 


400 R90Ms 
BATHS 
| Rates from $3.00 


Sample Rooms for 
Commercial Travelers 
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Make e Things at Horie | 


You can make almost anything—Furniture, Gar- 
den Trellis, Flower Box, Toys, Radio Panel and 
Console and countless other things, with 


SpeedWay Shop and Tools 


A compact metal and woodworking outfit for me- 
chanics, householders and “‘handy’’ men. Driven 
by the famous Speed Way motor. Tools quickly in- 
terchangeable. 


8 Motor Driven Tools 


Bench Saw, Lathe, Jig-Saw, Grinder, Buffer, 
Portable Saw, Cleaner, Drill 
Attach to any lamp socket and convert your bench 
to a complete private workshop. Have the chips 
| flying in five minutes after receipt. 


ONLY $10 DOWN 


We make it easy to pay while 
you enjoy these sturdy tools in 
your own home. You can do 
Wood Turning, Bench Sawing, 
~ Scroll Sawing, Portable Saw- 
ing. You can do buffing, polish- 
ing, grinding and drilling either 
at the bench or anywhere there 
is a lamp socket. 


10 DAYS’ TRIAL | 
Test the SpeedWay Shop for 10 
daysin your own home. If it does 
less than we claim, return it. 


Free Blueprint Service 


Fach month for a year we fur- 
nish a free blueprint of your se- 

lection and help you in other 
ways to get maximum service 
from the SpeedWay Shop and | 


Portable Saw Unit 


> Tools. Write for list of blue- 
Jig-Saw Unit prints. 
| Write Today For Full Information 
Every toolin the ‘‘Shop” is high grade, for regular work. 


A money maker for the small job man. Write today. 


Electro-Magnetic Tool Company 
1830 S.52nd Ave., Cicero, Ill. (Adjoining Chicago) | 


Dept. 19, ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TOOL CO. | 
Dear Sirs: Please send me full particulars about 10- | 
day free trial, free blueprints and $10 down payment. | 
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food would describe his dinner to the waiter 
with sweeping gestures. When he ordered 
oysters on the half shell he went through a 
pantomime with his hands indicating the 
opening of the oysters, their appearance on 
the shell, arrival at the table and his 
disposal of them. 

I still remember’seeing him order an en- 
tire dinner by the wigwag system. He 
started with the silent drama of the oysters. 
The waiter observed, but said nothing. 
Then Berry ordered soufflé of potatoes with 
cold flakes of crab meat. He indicated the 
size of the individual flake of crab meat by 
extending his hand and pressing the nail of 
his forefinger into the ball of his thumb. 
The waiter still stood silent but watchful. 

Then followed the description of the 
soufflé in the sign language. He indicated 
the puffiness by extending the fingers of 
both hands in much the same manner that 
a woman tries to catch a baseball. Then 
he drew both hands together and spread 
them apart again rapidly, exactly like a 
musician playing an imaginary accordion. 
Filling his cheeks, he blew his breath 
rapidly through his lips to illustrate the de- 
sired lightness and puffiness of the soufflé. 

He usually stopped to twirl his mustache, 
brush a crumb off the table linen, roll his 
lapels and polish his watch with his thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand. He never 
actually looked at the watch, but would 
pull it out of his vest pocket fifteen or 
twenty times. By this time he would be 
ready for the supreme effort—the ordering 
of the poussang, or squab chicken. He 
would run his fingers lightly over the table- 
cloth, as if he were a famous pianist strum- 
ming the keyboard. Then he would reach 
for his aperitif, sip it lightly, place it on the 
table and inhale deeply. He explained the 
tenderness of the squab by waving a cigar 
in his hand like a leader directing an or- 
chestra playing the love motif of Aida. 
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His method of illustrating the plumpness of 
the squab was to throw out his chest and 
hold his breath until we thought he would 
strangle. 

He never allowed a waiter to bring a com- 
pleted salad to the table. He ordered his 
endives and heart of palm separately. The 
olive oil was another individual item. So 
was the vinegar, and also the pepper mill. 
He kept his own bottle of vinegar in our 
kitchens just as an old-time member of the 
Odd Fellows had his private lather mug in 
the barber shop. This bottle of vinegar was 
red wine that had turned sour and con- 
tained a dozen buttons of garlic. An open 
bowl of ice was brought in. Inside that 
bowl was a smaller china bowl, empty, but 
placed in the larger bowl to attain the 
proper degree of frostiness. 

When the small bowl was thoroughly 
chilled, he would sprinkle a liberal pinch of 
paprika over it, then a quarter of a spoonful 
of mustard and the same quantity of salt. 
Then he would hold the pepper mill over 
the dish and turn out ten grinds of pepper. 
The true epicurean always insisted on 
grinding his own pepper from the whole 
pepper berry. If you imagine that Wall 
was performing the secret rites and in- 
cantations of a witch doctor seeking to 
bring rain to a parched nation, you are 
wrong. He was simply in the act of mixing 
his own salad dressing. Then he put in two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of olive oil, taking 
extreme care not to allow it to splash. The 
oil was poured out over the rim of the 
spoon like a small but important Niagara. 
Now came his treasured bottle of vinegar. 
This was allowed to drip in by tilting the 
bottle in the left hand, meanwhile stirring 
with the right. 


The idea of this formula was to allow the. 


oil to jell when it struck the cold surface of 
the bowl. By pouring the oil in first, Berry 
made it smooth and thick and it blended 
perfectly with the vinegar. He took as 
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much pride in this discovery as a scientist 
would in the completion of a revolutionizing 
theory of extracting acid from moonbeams. 
I can imagine Wall rising to his feet in the 
midst of the peace negotiations at Ver- 
sailles, pointing his finger at Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau, Poincaré and earnestly pro- 
testing, ‘Don’t pour the vinegar in first.” 

Then he would put in the heart of palm 
and the endives at the same time. With the 
spoon in the right hand and the fork in the 
left, he would stir them and scoop them up 
so that they would absorb the precious 
dressing. After a few minutes of mixing, 
he would serve it to himself on his salad 
dish, which also was chilled. He would eat 
his salad with some dandy Camembert 
cheese, running south. By ‘running 
south’? we meant the cheese was so soft 
that it had to be eaten with a spoon instead 
of a knife. 

Whenever I met cheese heading in that 
direction I usually started north. 

This is the manner in which a real epi- 
curean dined. Compare this with a frantic 
patron at a sandwich counter, wolfing his 
food like the famous Sam White of Prince- 
ton spearing a fumbled football on the 
dead run. Truly, the Earl of Sandwich 
little dreams of what he started when he 
invented that cold slice of meat between 
two blankets of bread. 

I forgot to state that after Mr. Berry 
Wall had spent thirty minutes in gesturing 
and pantomiming his idea of a dinner to the 
silent but eagle-eyed waiter, the garcon 
also qualified for the French school of 
emotional acting by clapping both hands 
together twice and jerking the thumb of his 
right hand back over his shoulder, indicat- 
ing that the kitchen had been closed for ten 
minutes before Mr. Wall had started giving 
his order. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. Rector. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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and was broke and felt like malaria. Needed 
something to brace me up. So instead of 
taking a little shot of bitters or lemon juice 
or something I fell for this Congress stuff. 
‘All right,’ I said. ‘When do we start?’ 
And, by jingoes, we started in less than a 
week. When we got there he called in a 
lawyer and they fixed up some documents 
and I gave Carter one dollar, and then we 
signed the documents, and the newspaper 
was mine, mortgage and all; one dollar 
down and a dollar a week, or something like 
that. 

“Then he and I went down to the foot of 
Main Street to see this newspaper. In the 
composing room they had four linotypes. 
‘I think you’ll need another one pretty 
soon,’ Carter says. I thought he was kid- 
ding me. It looked to me like what we 
needed was another dozen. ‘The business 
manager,’ Carter says, ‘isn’t much good.’ 
‘Well, then,’ I said, ‘let’s can him.’ So we 
canned him. ‘I suppose you have someone 
else in mind,’ Carter says. ‘What’s the 
matter with that guy?’ I asked him. There 
was a young fellow sitting at a desk and he 
looked all right to me. ‘He’s the circula- 
tion manager,’ Carter says. Well, I looked 
around and there was another young fellow 
behind the counter, so I said: ‘How about 
him?’ And Carter thought a while and 
then he says, ‘I’m not sure he’s big enough 
for the job. He’s just the counter man; he 
takes in the want ads.’ ‘He looks plenty 
big enough to me,’ I said. ‘His head sticks 
up above the counter and he can make 
change, because I just saw him do it. I 
think I’ll give him the job.’ 

“““Why don’t you take it over yourself 
for a while?’ Carter asks me. But, hell, 
I’m a newspaperman; see? So I told him 
not a chance. I’d rather get on without 
any business manager. ‘You've got to 
have somebody to bring in advertising,’ 
Carter says. ‘Why?’ I asked him. ‘Are all 
the business men around here cripples?’ 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Anyway, it looked to me like we already 
had more business than we needed for an 
eight-page paper. They must have been 
leaving out part of the news right then, be- 
cause four of the pages were practically all 
ads. Well, the wind-up of it was that I 
gave the kid behind the counter the job and 
he did fine. If he’d done any better I’d 
have fired him. 

“Upstairs they had an old man and a 
couple of boys. The old man wrote edi- 
torials, he said, and he wanted to know if I 
contemplated any change of policy. ‘What 
kind of policy have we got now?’ I asked 
him, and hesaid we were Democratic. Well, 
I always liked the Tammany outfit myself, 
so I told him to go ahead with the same old 
policy, and that was settled. Next came 
the boys. Both of them said they were re- 
porters. One covered the hotel news and 
the other covered the rest of the town. 
Well, I’m a newspaperman; see? I nearly 
fell out of my shoes. I could see us getting 
scooped in. eighteen places every edition. 
But it seemed not, because there wasn’t 
any opposition. They’d been getting away 
with this for years. One of the infants 
would dig up hot stuff out of the justice-of- 
the-peace court about some guy being sued 
for his ten-dollar grocery bill while the other 
one dragged in sensational interviews cork- 
screwed out of retired business men spend- 
ing the winter there. 

‘* All these interviews were exactly alike. 
We had a fine climate. If there was ever 
any controversy it must have been closed 
long ago, but they were still taking testi- 
mony. There was one other genius in the 
editorial department, but I didn’t meet her 
the first day. She was the la-di-dah 
dame’’—Jack’s term for society editor. 
“Carter said she was all right, so I let her 
ride. After I’d been talking to the boy 
reporters for a while, one of them, the cli- 
mate expert, says, ‘Will you be in our de- 
partment or in the business office?’ ‘I’ll be 


in your department, sonny,’ I told him. 
‘I’m a newspaperman; see? And we are 
going to put some news in the paper.’ 

“Well, next day I started out after this 
aforesaid news, but you can take it from 
little Jack, as a lad who has had experience 
in finding news, there wasn’t any. I never 
saw such a place in my life, before or since. 
For a week I went out every day, but there 
wasn’t even a courthouse, much less a 
Federal building. No morgue. No water 
front. Nothing. So Carter and I just 
bummed around getting acquainted with 
the Four Hundred; me, of course, with an 
ear cocked for possible front-page stuff. 
Now and then I’d drift into the business 
office and ask the manager if we were mak- 
ing any money and he always said we were, 
so I’d tell him to put it in the bank. Carter 
owned the bank. Just to play safe, I asked 
him one day if the money was getting there 
all right, and he said it was, that we were 
doing fine, so I didn’t have to worry about 
that any more. 

““Why don’t you get married?’ Carter 
asked me. ‘I don’t know whether I can 
afford it,’ I said. I wasn’t drawing down 
very much at the time. You see, I hadn’t 
been there very long. I paid myself a 
salary every Monday in a regular envelope, 
and it didn’t seem to me that I’d been there 
long enough to hit myself for a raise. ‘You 
can afford it,’ Carter says. ‘Anyway, all 
the girls you’ve met here have got a little 
money of their own.’ ‘How about that one 
we met at the Carringtons’?’ I asked him. 
She was a peach. I like girls well enough, if 
they’re good-looking, but I’m not so strong 
about marrying them, because in the news- 
paper game a guy is likely to have all kinds 
of bad hours and not much chance for good 
ones, so what’s the use of having a wife if 
you’re just going to meet her once a week 
on your day off? Of course Carter thought 
I could make my own hours, but I hadn’t 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Walter P Chrysler 


“Develops a New Manufacturing Principle— 


Quality Standardization! 


Walter P. Chrysler is intensely individualistic 
—contemptuous of manufacturing conventions 
and unawed by engineering traditions unless the 
years have proven them sound and enduring. 


There is scarcely a car of importance in the 
industry today which has not felt the influence 
of his ideas—scarcely one which does not show 
either in design or practice the effect of that 
influence. 


In less than three years he has Chryslerized 
the manufacture of motor cars—just as em- 
phatically abroad as at home. 


But he is not hide-bound in his individualism. 
He believes in surrounding himself with strong 
men. ‘There is no greater group of creative 
specialists in the world than the Chrysler engi- 
neering staff. He works with them and they 
with him as a fellow craftsman. 


His special genius is in subjecting all manufac- 
turing practice to an absolute standardization 
of quality. 


The Chrysler four-car plan of quality standard- 
ization—the only one of its kind in operation 
in the world today—reduces processes and prac- 
tices to an engineering machining mechanical 
and manufacturing absolute. 


Nothing is left to chance. Men and machines 
alike must deliver to all four cars an unvarying 
maximum of precision and excellence. 


This Chrysler principle of standardized quality 
manufacture is revolutionizing the buying of 
fine cars today. 


By J. E. Fields 


There is scarcely a car of im- 
portance in the industry today 
which has not felt the influence 
of Walter P. Chrysler’s ideas 
—scarcely one which does 
not show either in design or 
practice the effect of that 
influence. 


The Chrysler plan of Standard- 


ized Quality compels men and 
machines alike to deliver to all 
four Chrysler cars an unvary- 
ing maximum of precision and 


excellence. 
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For, at one step, it eliminates ‘“‘purchaser’s 
risk’’. . . . ends the buyer’s doubts and fears 
as to quality . . . makes possible the purchase 
of either the lowest-priced or the highest-priced 
Chrysler with positive assurance that the quality 
in each is equally assured and the value supreme 
in its class. 


Leading manufacturers have been striving for 
years to achieve this absolute evenness of quality. 


But Chrysler alone has achieved it 
translated it into fact by an extraordinarily com- 
plete coordination of engineering and manu- 
facturing resources. 


Chrysler standardization of quality goes back 
to the sources of raw material; it governs the 
very minutest operation; it makes certain that 
every unit is produced with the finest precision 
standards under the most rigid inspection; it 
even moulds the manufacture of accessories. 


Of course, Chrysler models differ in price, in 
size of chassis, in richness of appointments, in 
speed and power—the model numbers representing 
miles per hour—but all are basically the same in 
rigid adherence to the same law of quality. 


Obviously, cars that are built by one organiza- 
tion . . . under one all-embracing system of 
standardized quality manufacture . . . must be 
essentially fine to a degree beyond comparison 
with other cars made under ordinary methods. 


This most important of Chrysler advantages 
insures the superior quality which is the foun- 
dation of superior and uniform performance, 
dependability, comfort, economy and long life 
in every Chrysler. 


That each Chrysler is far ahead of any car 
near its price . . . in quality of construction 
and quality of performance. . . . you can easily 
verify by comparative demonstration. Hundreds 
of thousands of Chrysler owners know this to 
be a fact. We invite you to prove these supe- 
riorities of standardized quality for yourself. 


“BO — 60 — 7O — 80” 


CHRYSLER MODEL ‘NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 
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Floating Horn and Atwater Kent Receiving Set. Prices com- 
plete, without tubes and batteries, $135 to $160. Other 
Pooley Radio Cabinets equipped with Atwater Kent Radio, 
=» $135 to $390. Pooley Cabinet Speakers, which will 

Vn, accommodate Atwater Kent Sets, $40 to $60. 4 


Syigl 
Here is an opinion on radio cabi- 
nets worth knowing. The maker 


of Atwater Kent Radio states: 


“The Pooley Radio Cabinet is approved for Atwater Kent 
Radio because of the design and quality of Pooley cabinet 
work and because of the tone qualities of the Pooley built- 
in floating horn, Both meet the standards we set and 
maintain for Atwater Kent Receivers and Speakers.” 


(Signed) A. ATWATER KENT 
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o” 
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NLY in a Pooley Cabinet can you get the built-in 

Pooley floating horn, with its pure and mellow tone. 
The Pooley horn is built expressly for use with Atwater 
Kent Receivers. With the celebrated Atwater Kent re- 
producing unit it produces a volume, clarity and truth of 
tone surpassing anything radio science has yet developed. 


Only in a Pooley Cabinet can you get Atwater Kent 
Radio which is factory-installed, wired, and tested by 
expert workmen under the supervision of a staff of radio 
and acoustical engineers. 


And Pooley Cabinets are beautiful. They will delight the 
wife or mother who keeps your home attractive. They 
house set and batteries and wires, concealing everything 
that ought not to show. Made like the finest furniture, 
they are both sturdy and ornamental. 


That is Pooley. With its Atwater Kent Receiver, can you 
imagine anything more satisfactory to own? 


Send for our complete new catalog illustrating and describing all 
the Pooley Radio Cabinets and Cabinet Speakers. It’s yours for the asking. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1660 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Beware of imitations—look for the name “‘Pooley” before you buy 
Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. Canadian Pooley Radio geet 
Cabinets are manufactured by Malcolm and Hill, Ltd., Kitchener, Canada | Wertl| 
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been there very long and I couldn’t tell yet 
whether I was going to make good. What’s 
more, I didn’t know whether I’d like the 
job. But he was all happied up about me 
liking the peach we met at the Carringtons’. 
She had more money than any of the others 
and her father was O.K. politically, ‘so 
Carter said that marrying her was just like 
leasing a seat in Congress, because people 
around there liked me and everything 
would be jake. He was a great talker, 
Carter was. Whenever he got hold of me 
the atmosphere was all littered up with 
rainbows and butterflies. 

‘Finally I sent a flock of roses to the 
peach and called on her several times, and 
the first thing I knew we were married. It 
was a silk-hat affair in a big church too. It 
wouldn’t have surprised me at all if she’d 
said ‘No,’ but women are funny; you’ll find 
that out, if you don’t already know it; 
they’ve got a weakness for weddings. The 
peach’s father had some stray houses here 
and there, so she picked out one and had it 
painted; then we bought some furniture 
and started spraying the rosebushes and 
having the lawn mowed and the hedge 
clipped and sending out invitations to the 
Four Hundred. 

“Tt wasn’t such a bad life. But I’ma 
newspaperman; see? And that rag I owned 
gave me a headache. There wasn’t any- 
thing except the same old junk to put in it. 
Never any news. Even the train wrecks 
all happened on the other side of the state. 
I used to wander up and down the street, 
then over to the club, and finally back to 
the hotel. Carter owned that too. 

“Once we nearly had a story, but we 
muffed it. There was a front-page wed- 
ding scheduled and our la-di-dah dame had 


| been ballyhooing it for about two weeks, so 


| I told her that we’d yank it off her page 
_ and play it up with headlines when it fi- 


_ nally came off. I left orders with one of the 
| infants for the headlines. 


That afternoon 
I looked at the paper and, by jingoes, the 
wedding wasn’t there; not even on the 
la-di-dah page. It wasn’t anywhere. So I 
grabbed the telephone. Well, to make a 


| long story short, the bridegroom didn’t 


| defeat is gone, so far as I can see. 
| raise the society editor’s salary.’ 


show up, so this la-di-dah dame had left 
out the story in order not to embarrass any- 
body. I’m not trying to spring an old gag 
on you; she knew it was news, all right, but 
she said everyone felt bad enough as it was, 
without adding to their grief by printing 


| the story. 


“What do you know about that?’ I said 
to Carter. 

“«That’s all right,’ hesaid. ‘That’s what 
I’d have done. And anyway those people 
were thinking of putting up a candidate for 
Congress. Now they can’t. They’re under 
obligation to you. The last chance of your 
I'd 


“Think of that! And me a newspaper- 
man! But there wasn’t any use trying to 
explain anything to Carter. He’s a nice 
fellow and a friend of mine, but he just 
hasn’t got any sense. So I went on home, 
feeling pretty low. I was down, I tell you. 
Couldn’t eat; couldn’t sleep. That little 
Garden of Eden was getting on my nerves. 
Hither I had to come out of the slump or 
give up. Things couldn’t go on that way. 

“So I sat down in the library late that 
night and had a good long talk with myself. 
‘Jack,’ I said, ‘what would put you on your 
feet again? Is there anything you can do 
here that will cure you? Or have you got to 
leave?’ Finally I thought of something 
I could do: Get a front-page story. Go 
after it and go after it and go after it till I 
got it. I’d been loafing some, you see, and 
it wasn’t good for me. So next day I 
started. When I got to the foot of Main 
Street, instead of stopping as I had always 
done before, I kept right on going. Pretty 
soon I came to a lot of houses that were 
new to me, but they must have been there 
a long time, because most of them were sort 
of ramshackle. All the people I saw were 
negroes. I went prowling around through 
this settlement looking for someone to talk 
to, and after a while I met a doctor. He 
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was a colored man and had just stepped out 
of his buggy. 

“T opened a confab with him, and after 
a while he said, ‘Aren’t you afraid of the 
smallpox?’ ‘Hell, yes, I’m afraid of small- 
pox,’ I said. ‘Who isn’t?’ ‘Well, about 
one quarter of these people down here have 
got it,’ he told me. ‘How long has this 
been going on?’ I asked him. And then I 
got my story. That epidemic had been 
raging for a year, but no official notice had 
been given it and there wasn’t any quaran- 
tine. One lone doctor was fighting it single- 
handed. A lot of people, he said, didn’t 
even bother to send for him. They just put 
grease on their skin to protect them from 
scars in case they got well. So I pumped 
him dry and then tore back to town with 
my fingers itching for the keyboard of a 
typewriter. Damn, but it felt good to have 
a story once more! And what a whale of a 
story this was! Think of the follow-ups on 
a thing like that! Investigations! Relief 
measures! Denials! Everything! I was 
going at a lope. 

“TIn front of the bank I met Carter. 
‘Anything wrong?’ he says. So I told him 
what I had. He practically owned the 
town and it seemed like I was running for 
Congress on his ticket, so I figured he’d 
want to dosomething about this right away. 
I told him to give me an interview to go 
with the story, and outlined what he’d 
better say. But he just laughed. 

““We can’t print that, Jack,’ he said. 
‘It would ruin me. I’d have an empty 
hotel on my hands before tomorrow noon. 
There wouldn’t be enough business in this 
town for the next three months to pay our 
electric-light bills. You’d be about the 
first to go broke too. Better forget that 
one, Jack, and hunt up something better. 
Anyway, I’m the little fixer who put the 
official lid on this epidemic. Had to do it, 
Jack,’ he says. ‘There’s always been a 
little smallpox down there and probably 
always will be. They don’t like to be vac- 
cinated down in the hollow. If we waited 
to get rid of all the smallpox before we 
started to build up this town, we’d never 
start.’ 

““T’m a newspaperman; see?’ I told him. 
‘So I print my story. Going broke doesn’t 
bother me any. I’m used to it; been broke 
lots of times. So I’ll print the story.’ 

“Tet me show you something first,’ 
Carter says. So we went into the bank to- 
gether, and he hauled out those documents 
we signed. Well, it turned out that until 
the mortgage was paid off he could fore- 
close any minute, provided he gave me 
back my equity in full. So he handed me 
my equity in full and in gold, as the docu- 
ment provided, meanwhile calling some 
judge by long distance so he could get an 
injunction without delay.” 

Jack pushed back his chair, summoned 
a waiter and ordered more coffee. Here, it 
seemed, the story was destined to end. 

“Then what did you do?”’ Tom Hawley 
prodded. 

“What could I do?” Jack demanded 
impatiently. “‘I went over to the station— 
they called it depot there—and sent some 
telegrams to New York. Just barely had 
time to write them before the train came. 
Back to Manhattan for me, and when I got 
here I had three jobs to pick from. I’ma 
newspaperman; see?”’ 

“But your wife!’’ Hawley exclaimed. 

‘Now, sonny, what did I want with a 
wife?” Jack asked, obviously pained and 
astounded at the extent of Hawley’s lack 
of comprehension. 

“Didn’t you ever see her again?’”’ Tom 
asked. 

“Of course not. She went with the 
Congress business and the rosebushes and 
the lawn and all the rest of that—no, I 
never saw her again. She got a divorce and 
I got a peach of an assignment on that 
murder mystery in Jersey City where I dug 
up all those —— But you two wouldn’t 
remember. You were wearing rompers. 
I’m a newspaperman; see? And what a 
newspaperman wants is just three things: 
A place where there’s news, a job getting 
the news, and a paper that’ll print it.” 
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So she asked insistently: ‘‘What is it? 
Is there anything I can do?” 

He felt so much in need of sharing his 
troubles with someone that he confessed to 
her the situation. 

‘‘Mrs. Pane hasn’t come home,” he said. 
“‘T’m worried about her. I don’t know 
what to do.” 

“‘Hasn’t come home?’ Marian repeated. 
“You mean she’s been out all evening?” 

He was about to reply, when he heard 
her speaking to someone at the other end of 
the wire, and a moment later she said into 
the instrument, ‘‘Here’s father. He heard 
me talking to you.”’ 

“‘T hope I didn’t wake him up,” Professor 
Pane protested, but he got no answer from 
her. She had apparently already aban- 
doned the telephone to her father, for Pro- 
fessor Cammett asked quickly, ‘‘What’s 
the matter, my friend?” 

“T’m concerned about Jessica,” 
sor Pane told him. 
home.” 

““Hasn’t come home?” Professor Cam- 
mett repeated. “‘What do you mean?” 

“She didn’t come home last night,’’ Pro- 
fessor Pane explained. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then, 
““You’ve had no word from her?”’ the other 
asked slowly. 

“No, not a word. She dined with Mr. 
and Mrs. Horn, and I telephoned Mrs. 
Horn and she says Jessica left there about 
half-past ten in her car.” 

“She may have had an accident,’’ Pro- 
fessor Cammett suggested. ‘‘Have you 
consulted the police?”’ 

Professor Pane said in a quick tone full 
of dismay, “‘No, no! I wouldn’t think of 
doing that. Jessica would never forgive me 
if I did that. I’m sure she’s quite all right. 
She’s an independent person, you know.” 

And Professor Cammett said dryly, 
“Yes, I know.” 

“Tn fact,’’ Professor Pane confessed now, 
a little ashamed of his own fears, ‘‘I don’t 
know why I called you up. I’ve been sitting 
here all evening worrying, I suppose; and I 
have before this found you a tower of 
strength.” 

Professor Cammett hesitated for a mo- 
ment, then said soothingly, ‘‘Quite so. 
And I’m sure you are unnecessarily 
alarmed. You go to bed; have a good 
night’s sleep. No doubt she will come in 
sometime later this evening. Perhaps she 
has tried to get you and found your tele- 
phone out of order. There’s some perfectly 
natural explanation.” 

“Of course there is,’’ Professor Pane 
agreed. “‘It’s absurd for me to feel any con- 
cern.’ He managed a deprecatory laugh. 
‘Jessica will never let me hear the last of 
it,” he predicted. 

“‘T shouldn’t worry about her,’’ Professor 
Cammett agreed. ‘“‘She’s able to take care 
of herself. She’ll probably come in after the 
theater.” 

Professor Pane assented, ‘‘Yes, of 
course she will.’”’ There seemed no more to 
be said, so he hung up the receiver; but as 
soon as he had severed this connection with 
his friend his fears returned upon him. He 
moved restlessly about the living room, 
went into the library and tried to find a 
book sufficiently engrossing to absorb his 
attention, gave up that attempt, looked at 
his watch, thought of going to bed, and 
found inactivity more and more of a strain 
upon his self-control. 

It was almost a relief to him when about 
fifteen minutes after his talk with Professor 
Cammett the doorbell rang. That could 
not, his common sense assured him, be 
Jessica herself. She would have used her 
latchkey. Nevertheless, it might be word of 
her, and he hurried to open the door. 

He found Von Utrecht, the reporter, 
upon the stoop, and Von Utrecht, without 
waiting to be invited, stepped into the hall. 

“Good evening, professor,’ he said. His 
pale eyes looked this way and that with a 
curious zeal. 


Profes- 
““She hasn’t come 
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“Why, good evening, Von Utrecht,”’ the 
professor uncertainly replied. 

The young man laid his hat upon the 
small table by the door and removed his 
coat. 

“‘T happened to be with Marian when you 
called up,” he explained. ‘“‘She said you 
were worried about Mrs. Pane. I thought 
I might be able to help you.” 

“That’s very kind of you,’’ Professor 
Pane said doubtfully. “Very kind of you 
indeed. But I don’t know what you can 
do.” 

“Marian said she dined out last night 
and didn’t come home.” 

“Yes, yes, that is true,” the harried man 
agreed. 

“She was in her car?” Von Utrecht 
asked. 

“Yes,”’ Professor Pane assented; ‘“‘yes.”’ 

“IT telephoned the police here and in 
town,” Von Utrecht told him. ‘‘It wasn’t 
necessary to use your name. I just asked 
them if they had had any report of an acci- 
dent in the last twenty-four hours in which 
an unidentified woman had been hurt. 
They had no such report.’”’ He added sug- 
gestively, ‘‘It’s not possible that she came 
home and went out again, is it?”’ 

“Hither Jennie or myself would have seen 
her,” Professor Pane told him. 

“Have you looked in the garage?”’ Von 
Utrecht asked. 

“No, I haven’t,’’ Professor Pane con- 
fessed. ‘‘It had not occurred to me to do 
so. Why should I have done so?”’ 

*“To see if the car is there,’’ Von Utrecht 
explained. ‘‘Suppose we go out and look.” 

“That’s absurd,’ Professor Pane told 
him. “If the car were there, she would be 
here.” 

“Let’s look anyway,’ Von Utrecht 
urged. “It won’t take a minute. Have you 
a key to the garage?” 

“T imagine Mrs. Pane has the key with 
her,” the professor replied. 

““Well, we can look in the window,” Von 
Utrecht insisted. ‘“‘ You needn’t come out. 
T’ll go along myself.” 

But Professor Pane followed the reporter 
out of doors. They went through the side 
door and along the path toward the rear 
of the house. The garage was a small 
brick structure large enough to accommo- 
date two cars, and there were windows in 
the doors and also in the rear. These win- 
dows were of such a height that it was easy 
to look inside, and a glance disclosed to 
them the fact that the car was there. This 
discovery, so unexpected and so surprising, 
struck Professor Pane with such force that 
he found himself clutching at Von Utrecht’s 
arm as though for support. 

“But her car is there!”’ he cried in be- 
wilderment. ‘‘That is her car! Where is 
she, Von Utrecht? What has happened to 
her?” 

“We'll have a look at it,’”’ Von Utrecht 
told him. ‘‘You have no key?” 

Professor Pane shook his head. 

“No, no; I haven’t.” 

Von Utrecht tried the large doors and 
found them locked. There was a smaller 
door at one side and this also was secured. 

Professor Pane said helplessly, ‘‘What 
are you going to do?” 

“T can break the glass,’ Von Utrecht 
suggested. 

“Do so,’”’ Professor Pane said; ‘“‘do so.” 

Von Utrecht nodded, seeking something 
with which to carry out his intention. 
Against the side of the garage a light hoe 
and rake and two or three other garden 
tools stood in a rack sheltered from the 
weather, and he took up the hoe and with 
its handle broke in one of the squares of 
glass, then gingerly inserted his arm and 
turned the spring lock inside. With Pro- 
fessor Pane crowding at his heels, he en- 
tered the garage. 

A glance, even in the, semidarkness, 
showed them that the car was empty, and 
when Von Utrecht tried the ignition switch 
he found that it also was locked. He struck 
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a match and made a quick inspection of th 
steering wheel and of the seat. q 
“Look’s all right,” he said. ‘ 

Professor Pane was stammering help- 
lessly. 

“What does it mean, Von Utrecht? 
Where is she? Something has happened 
her.” 

Von Utrecht hesitated for a moment, 
then took the other’s arm and said in 
reassuring voice, ‘‘We’ll go back in the 
house and talk it over.” 

Professor Pane submitted, as he woul 
have submitted to any suggestion. He was — 
in such consternation that his wits no 
longer functioned, and the young man’s as- 
surance and confidence made him seem to 
the professor a tower of strength. So they 
went back to the house again, Professor 
Pane babbling his fears. 

“Something’s happened,” he repeated. 
“Something has happened to her. She 
came home in the car. She must have, but 
she didn’t come into the house. I’d have 
known if she did. We ought to call the 
police, Von Utrecht.” 

The young man shook his head. 

“T don’t agree with you on that,” he 
said. “Of course I don’t know Mrs. Panel 
but the chances are there will be some na : 
ural explanation of this. I imagine she’d 
resent your making too much of a fuss about 
it. Probably she has left some word for 
you—a note somewhere. Have you looked — 
around?” 

““No, I haven’t looked for any note,’ 
Professor Pane confessed. ‘‘It never oc- 
curred to me.’ i" 

“‘Suppose you have a look then,” Vo i 
Utrecht suggested. 

“By all means,”’ the professor agreed; 
“by all means!’”’ He added eagerly, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Pane has, of course, many friends of whom > 
I know nothing.” 

“Something may have come up,” Von 
Utrecht suggested; ‘‘something she wanted 
to do, and she didn’t have time to let you 
know.” 

Professor Pane caught at this straw. t 

“Of course!’”’ he cried. ‘“‘After all, it’s 
absurd to suppose that anything could 
have happened to her.” 

“Of course it is,’ Von Utrecht agreed; [ | 
“absurd. But if she did leave a note fo 
you anywhere we ought to find it. Where 
would she be apt to leave it?” 

**T’ve no idea,”’ Professor Pane confessed 

They were by this time in the livin 
room, and Von Utrecht crossed to t 
center table and looked through the litt 
pile of magazines there and among t 
books on the rack. There’ was a desk 
against one wall and he opened this. _ 

“Don’t see anything here,’ he com- 
mented, while Professor Pane watched him 
helplessly. ‘How about the library?” A 
when here again they drew a blank he 
asked, ‘“‘How about your room?” 

‘IT will go up and see,” Professor Pane | 
suggested. 

So they went upstairs to the room which 
he and Mrs. Pane occupied together. Von 
Utrecht here again failed to find that which 
he affected to seek, but he took the oppor- 
tunity to look in the closet where Mrs. 
Pane’s clothing hung and to ask the pro 
fessor whether any garments were missing. 

Professor Pane said honestly, ‘‘I am not 
familiar with Mrs. Pane’s wardrobe.” 

Von Utrecht smiled a little at this con- 
fession. 

“Does she have a personal maid?” he | 
asked. 

“No, no. We have no servant except 
Jennie Lake,” the professor told him. 

“Ts she here?”’ Von Utrecht inquired. 

“*She’s gone to bed hours ago.” | 

“Well, we won’t disturb her,’’ Von 
Utrecht said in a matter-of-fact tone. “ 
fact I don’t think we need to do anythi 
tonight. I’m sure you’re making a moun- 
tain out of a molehill, sir; but I can under- 
stand your concern.” He hesitated for a 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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know the luxury of oven-fresh corn 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
moment, then added, ‘‘I’ll call you up in 
the morning. If she hasn’t turned up, I can 
probably help you through the paper.” 

‘Oh, I shouldn’t want anything to get 
into the newspaper!”’ Professor Pane cried 
in a tone of consternation. 

Von Utrecht unsmilingly nodded. 

“Tknow. That’s the way I expected you 
to feel. But I think you'll agree by and by, 
if she doesn’t turn up, that the newspapers 
may be able to help you. Most people 
don’t understand these things; but that 
happens to be my business, you see, sir, and 
I have a pretty good idea of just how much 
newspaper publicity can accomplish.” 

Professor Pane shook his head desper- 
ately. 

‘No, no, Ishould never consent to that!”’ 
he protested. ‘‘Anything would be better 
than that. I have—I say this apologeti- 
cally, sir—but I have a horror of your pro- 
fession. I—well, I need say no more than 
that. I have a horror of it.”’ 

Von Utrecht’s smile was not wholly sym- 
pathetic, but his tone was conciliatory. 

‘“‘ All right,”’ he agreed, “‘we won’t argue 
that point. I’ll telephone you in the 
morning.” 

Professor Pane had a sudden desperate 
desire to cling to Von Utrecht. It was on 
the tip of his tongue to suggest that the 
young man stay the night in the house, but 
he remembered that even now Jessica might 
return and that if she found the reporter 
here, her anger and her scorn would be 
overpowering. 

So he merely said, ‘‘Do! Do! I shall be 
glad to hear from you.’ And he added 
humbly, ‘‘I appreciate your kindness very 
much.”’ 

Von Utrecht did not smile. 

“Not at all, sir,” he protested; ‘‘not at 
all.’ And said good night and took him- 
self away. 

He was very well pleased with himself. 
He had played to perfection, he thought, 
the réle of a helpful and disinterested friend. 
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ON UTRECHT was as good as his 

word. He did telephone Professor Pane 
on Sunday morning, and felt a grim satis- 
faction when the professor, who had slept 
little or none at all, confessed in a tone of 
piteous terror that Mrs. Pane had not come 
home. 

The reporter said reassuringly, “‘ Allright, 
sir; suppose I come out and see you right 
away.” 

Professor Pane eagerly agreed; but before 
Von Utrecht started, he called Marian and 
told her what the situation was. 

“And I thought,” he said solicitously, 
‘that you and Professor Cammett might 
be willing to take Professor Pane off my 
hands today.” 

“‘Tt’s fine of you,” she said, “‘to take so 
much trouble for him.” 

“Not a bit of it,’ he assured her. ‘‘I’m 
sorry for the old fellow. From what you’ve 
told me, I understand that Mrs. Pane has 
always led him quite a dance. But this is 
pretty tough on him. I’d like to help him 
out. Can’t you invite him to dinner?” 

“T will,” she agreed. ‘‘Father will be 
glad to have him here. They can play chess 
or something to occupy his mind.” 

“You’d better wait,’ he suggested 
shrewdly. ‘I’m going out to his house now. 
Don’t call him up until you think I’m there, 
then I can make sure he accepts. I want to 
talk to Jennie Lake. The chances are that 
she knows something if I can get it out of 
her.” 

Marian agreed to do as he suggested, and 
Von Utrecht, an hour later, was able with- 
out too much effort to persuade Professor 
Pane to accept her invitation. 

““Go ahead,”’ he advised; ‘‘I’ll be seeing 
what I can find out, and I’ll get in touch 
with you this afternoon. You stay there till 
you hear from me.”’ He was a persuasive 
young man and he had the advantage of 
knowing exactly what he wanted. ‘Before 
you go,” he added, ‘‘tell your maid I’m 
working for you. Don’t tell her I’m a 
reporter. In this I’m just trying to help 
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you out, and if you said I was a reporter it 
might scare her.”’ 

Professor Pane nodded wisely. 

“Quite so,’’ he agreed. ‘“‘I will speak to 
her.” He told Jennie simply that Von 
Utrecht was one of his former students. “‘ He 
wants you to help him,” he explained. 

“‘T don’t know as I can do anything,” 
Jennie said doubtfully. 

“‘T thought,’ Von Utrecht told her, “that 
you might be willing to look through Mrs. 
Pane’s clothes and see if there’s anything 
missing. You must know what she has.”’ 

“T ean do that,’’ Jennie agreed. ‘‘She 
was always one to leave her things around 
and I guess I know what she’s got as well 
as she does. I’ll go up and look in her 
closets.” 

Von Utrecht nodded. 

“That’s fine!’’ he agreed. “‘I’ll be using 
the telephone. You come down and tell me 
by and by.” 

“Help him all you can, Jennie,’ Pro- 
fessor Pane urged. 

Jennie said, with a doubtful glance at the 
young man, ‘‘If it was me, sir, I’d let the 
police know about this.” 

“That would mean unpleasant pub- 
licity,’’ Von Utrecht explained. ‘‘ Professor 
Pane doesn’t want that. I hope you and I 
ean get along without it.” 

When he had seen the other man safely 
out of the house, Von Utrecht waited pa- 
tiently enough for Jennie to come back 
downstairs. He had acquired a good work- 
ing knowledge of human nature, and he 
knew quite well that his first task would be 
to overcome Jennie’s instinctive caution 
and distrust. He was not at all sure that 
she could tell him anything, but he wished 
her to be in a mood to tell him anything she 
knew. 

So instead of antagonizing her by going 
upstairs to her mistress’ room, he waited 
in the library until she came down to him; 
and when he heard her coming he lifted 
the telephone and with his finger on the 
hook carried on an imaginary conversation 
for her benefit. 

Jennie from the stairs only heard him 
say, ‘‘Fine! That’s the stuff, Jim! And if 
you hear anything, keep it to yourself and 
let me know—an accident or anything of 
the kind.’’ And after a moment’s pause, 
“Good! All right. Good-by.” 

When Jennie came in, he was just re- 
turning the receiver to the hook, and he 
said in an explanatory voice, ‘‘Talking to a 
friend of mine, a doctor at one of the hos- 
pitals. Just in case Mrs. Pane has been 
hurt in an accident somewhere. Did you 
find anything gone?”’ 

““There’s nothing gone,” Jennie told him 
positively; ‘“‘nothing but the clothes she 
had on.” 

Von Utrecht took a notebook from his 
pocket and a pencil and made a note of this 
fact in a fashion which he calculated would 
impress Jennie. 

“Now,” he continued, his pencil poised, 
“‘what did she have on?”’ 

““A dinner dress,” Jennie told him, ‘‘and 
an evening cloak, a long blue velvet with 
some fur around the collar—a soft kind of 
fur.” 

“*Chinchilla?”’ he suggested. 

“‘T was just trying to think of that name,” 
Jennie agreed. 

“Can you tell me about the gown she 
wore?”’ he persisted, and Jennie described 
it to him and he noted down her descrip- 
tion. ‘‘Now, Jennie,’ he said, when this 
was done, ‘‘I hope you understand that I’m 
acting as Professor Pane’s friend. I’ve 
known him for a good many years, and I’m 
going to tell you just what I do know about 
him and Mrs. Pane. You don’t need to say 
anything. We don’t want to discuss Pro- 
fessor Pane’s affairs any more than we have 
to, but I know, as all his friends know, that 
he’s a fine old fellow.” 

“He’s a mighty quiet, gentle, nice man,” 
she agreed. ‘‘As fine a man as you'll ever 
see.” 

He nodded. 

“Exactly. And Mrs. Pane was a very 
attractive woman,” he continued. Jennie 
sniffed in scornful dissent. ‘‘Oh, I know,” 
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he assured her, ‘‘she didn’t understand him; 
but she meant to make him happy.”’ 

Jennie was by this, as he had hoped, pro- 
voked to speech. 

‘“Whatever she meant,” she said angrily, 
“she treated him like time, and folks that 
knew them would tell you the same.” 

“T don’t believe she meant any hurt,” 
Von Utrecht argued. ‘I knew her slightly. 
She was really a very kindly person.’” 

“She had a tongue in her head,’ Jennie 
retorted, ‘‘and she used it more than there 
was any need to, and him never one to 
talk back to her.”’ 

“T can’t imagine Professor Pane talking 
back to her,’’ Von Utrecht agreed. 

“Tt was a pity he didn’t shut her up,” 
Jennie insisted stoutly. ‘“‘Many’s the time 
I’ve looked for him to, and a good thing if 
he had. I’ve looked for him to get good and 
mad, but he never did. I’ve looked for him 
to throw something at her; but he was al- 
ways just the same, always gentle, fetching 
books and flowers like he was courting her, 
and her chasing off with other folks half 


‘the time, leaving him alone here.” 


“Well,” Von Utrecht reminded her argu- 
mentatively, ‘“‘she had her own friends.” 

“That’s all right,’’ Jennie reminded him. 
“She didn’t have to treat him the way she 
did. He did everything for her a man could 
do. He was as nicé a man as you would 
meet anywhere, but it was mighty little she 
ever did for him.” 

“T expect,’”’ Von Utrecht agreed, ‘“‘she 
would have liked it better if he had fought 
back a little. Probably he provoked her.” 

“She was a bad-tempered one,”’ Jennie 
insisted. 

“Well,” Von Utrecht argued, ‘‘even a 
gentle man gets mad sometimes. I expect 
they had some hot rows that you never 
knew about.” 

Jennie sniffed derisively. 

‘There wasn’t much went on in this 
house that I didn’t know about,” she re- 
torted. 

Von Utrecht nodded. 

“T expect that’s so,” he assented; and 
after a moment he added, with a change of 
tone, ‘‘Now, Jennie, what time did you get 
home Friday night?” 

“T was out late,’ she confessed. 
didn’t get in until after midnight. 
Pane gave me the evening out.”’ 

“Was the house dark when you got 
home?” he inquired. 

“There was a light in their room,” Jen- 
nie told him, ‘“‘but I didn’t think anything 
about that. Professor Pane used to stay up 
till all hours, reading.” 

“Go right to bed, did you?” the reporter 
asked her. 

“Yes, I did,” she replied. 

“Did you sleep all night?” he asked. 

“‘T woke up along towards three o’clock,”’ 
she confessed; ‘‘it was so hot in my room.”’ 

ERO bea 

She nodded. 

“Yes. I’m up on the third floor in the ell 
over the kitchen, and I opened one of my 
windows a little bit; but I hadn’t turned off 
the radiator, and when it got so hot it 
waked me, the radiator was fairly boiling, 
and I had to turn it off and open all the 
windows.” 

“How did the radiator happen to be so 
hot at that time of night?’’ he asked. 
‘‘Wasn’t the fire banked?” 

“T don’t take care of the fire,’’ she pro- 
tested. 

‘Who does?’”’ Von Utrecht inquired. 

““There’s a young fellow from the med- 
ical school comes in,’’ she explained. ‘“‘He 
looks after it night and morning, and some- 
times during the day. But I thought it was 
just that the wind had changed and made 
the furnace burn up the way it does some- 
times. I’ve seen the fire all out by morning. 
But it’s not my job to take care of it.” 

““There must have been a hot fire then 
in the middle of the night,’’ Von Utrecht 
suggested indifferently, as though the mat- 
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’ ter were of small consequence. 


“That wasn’t my business,’ Jennie re- 
peated defensively. 

‘“What’s the name of this chap who takes 
care of the furnace?”’ he inquired. 
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“His name’s Rank,”’ she said. 

“Where does he live?” 

“T don’t know,”’ Jennie told him. 

“‘Was the fire out in the morning?”’ 

“T didn’t notice,’ Jennie confessed. ‘I 
was wondering about Mrs. Pane and I 
didn’t pay any attention.” 

Von Utrecht nodded, dismissing the mat- 
ter. He made a mental note to see Rank 
and ask him about the fire, but he avoided 
letting Jennie guess that he attached any 
importance to what she had said. 

“Do you take care of the bedrooms?”’ he 
asked. i 

““Yes,’’ she agreed. ‘“‘I always set the 
house to rights after breakfast.” 

“Did you clean up the professor’s room 
that morning?” 

“Yes, while he was at his classes.” 

“Hiverything as usual there?”’ 

““Yes,”’ she agreed. 

“Ts the professor a neat man?” Von 
Utrecht asked suggestively. ‘“‘Does he keep 
things in pretty good order?” 

She smiled faintly. 

“He tries to be,’’ she confessed. ‘‘He 
means to be, but you know the way a man 
is. What they think is clean looks pretty 
dirty to a woman sometimes.” 

“Anything of that kind Saturday morn- 
ing?” he suggested. ' 

“Oh, the usual,” she said. ‘‘The top part 
of his pajamas hung up in the closet and 
the pants of them down behind the bathtub 
like he had forgotten them, and the bath- 
tub dirty.” 

“Dirty?” he prompted. 

“Well, it looked like he had tried to 
clean it,’’ she conceded. ‘‘And there was 
pieces of newspaper caught in the hole 
where the water runs out.” 

“What would a newspaper be doing in 
the bathtub?” Von Utrecht asked indif- 
ferently. 

“You never know what a man will put 
into a bathtub.” 

“Was Mrs. Pane any more orderly than 
the professor?’ Von Utrecht inquired. ‘‘I 
suppose she usually cleaned up after him.” 

“She was near as bad as him,” Jennie 
told him impatiently; ‘‘always leaving her 
things around.” 

“T suppose Professor Pane used the bath- 
tub Saturday morning,” he suggested. 

“He usually took a bath at night,’’ she 
replied. 

Von Utrecht nodded. 

“Then you didn’t notice anything in par- 
ticular while you were cleaning up their 
room?” 

“Not a thing,’ she said positively. 
“Only what was always the way every 
morning.” 

“Anything anywhere in the house? 
There must be other bedrooms.” 

““They’re all shut up,” she said. ‘‘They’re 
not used any. They never have folks stay- 
ing here.” 

He asked curiously, ‘‘Have you looked 
through the house since Saturday morning? 
There’s no chance Mrs. Pane might have 
come home and gone to bed in some other 
room and perhaps have been taken sick?”’ 

Jennie said, in a tone expressive of pity 
for such a thoroughly masculine supposi- 
tion, ‘‘I guess if there was anybody else in 
the house I’d ’a’ known it.” 

“T suppose you would,’ Von Utrecht 
agreed, smiling a little. ‘I don’t know 
much about such things.” 

‘“‘T canseethat,’’ shesaid good-humoredly, 
pleased at his humiliation. 

““How have you got along,’ he asked, 
‘‘since Saturday morning? Didn’t Mrs. 
Pane have to order food and so forth?” 

“‘T do that about half the time,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘She was as like as not to go away 
and forget.” ‘ 

““Not much of a housekeeper, eh?” 

“Not to hurt,” she said scornfully. ‘‘I 
have to look after the ordering and the linen 
and their clothes and the laundry and 
everything.” 

Von Utrecht was groping in the dark; 
but like a lawyer cross-examining a witness 
he tried this avenue and that, blindly striv- 
ing to find something which would suggest 

(Continued on Page 109) = 
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SPECIAL SCQCHOOL-DAY OFFERING 


Triple-knee stockings for sturdy youngsters 
—at unusually low prices 


You want children’s stockings that will standethe wear of rough 
and tumble play and retain their dressy appearance through 
many launderings. You want them, too, at economical prices. 


Allen-A dealers are offering this week these two 
great hosiery values: 


FOR GIRLS 
Full length medium weight 
No. 28, four pair $1.00. Fine 


weave for style. Reinforced for 
extra wear. Blacks that won’t 
fade and attractive light shades 
to match shoes or dresses. 


FOR BOYS 
Full length ribbed 


No. 415, three pair $1.00. Heavy 
weight for long wear. Elastic for 
comfort and easy to pull on. 
Black that stays black after wash- 
ing. Triple Knees! 


Ask to see Allen-A fancy hose in 
every length and material. Popu- 
lar variety of colors and patterns. 


Boys like the colors and patterns 
in Allen-A fancy golf hose. 
Wool or cotton. 8 
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Hosiery 


For Men, Women and Children 


Underwear 
For Men and Boys Only 
@ A.A. Co. 


PEMA LLENSAPSCOM PANSY, KPN-OSHA, WISCONSIN 
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Never Out of Order 


“My Electrol has not been out of order a single 
time since the date of installation, and has given 
perfect satisfaction in every respect.’—L. B, W. 


Come Home Late to Warm House 


“The coming home late at night on such occasions 
as we might be out, coming into a house with a 
temperature of approximately seventy degrees, 
as compared with the usual cold house or apart- 
ment where the fires are banked early for the 
evening, alone makes Electrol worth while.” 
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First Winter Without a Cold 


“T have been able to keep my home at whatever 
degree I want it either day or night. It is the first 
winter I have gone through without having a 


cold2—W. T. M. 


Never Has Had to Call for Service 


“T am very glad to state that we have never been 
compelled to call upon you for any services what- 
ever in connection with our Electrol. It has given 


entire satisfaction in every respect since it was 
installed and adjusted.” —H. A. B. 


Can Now Wash in Bad Weather 


“The comfortable, even temperature of my home, 
the big open space in the basement where once 
the coal bin used to reign, the greater amount of 
light and room to hang wash in bad weather—all 
this argues well for the Electrol.”—F, A. R. 


What Electrol has done for them, it can do 
for you. Our files are packed with testimonials 
like these from satisfied Electrol users. We 
will gladly furnish names and addresses to any- 
one interested. 
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Opportunity for a few reliable dealers! | 


In almost every section of the country there are Electrol 
Dealers, most of whom have been with us for many 
years. They are enjoying a steady, fast-growing busi- 
ness—the natural result of handling a modern oil burner, ; 7] , z 

one that requires a minimum of servicing expense and "ty, ; No 1 er Be : 2 aati ; 
receives a maximum of factory co-operation in advertis- Rite . (y A 
ing and selling. But there are a few territories open. Bio ‘ : 4] j é . 
Yours may be one. It presents an opportunity that is a A. - if (1m: wey 
unusual, that the next few months will prove golden. q = » + — 
Just write us for information on the Electrol Dealer Plan. Ae Ba Anan scales NE La PAN ae 
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Furnace Man 


always at your boiler door 


USCLES of steel, blood of oil, nerves of 
wire—modern god of heat— that «is 
Electrol, the Quiet, All-Electric Oil 

Burner. Never sleeping, never faltering, reliable 
all the time—now giving you more heat, now 
cutting it down—ever on the alert to keep your 
home at the steady, even temperature that 
gives perfect comfort. Ridding you of the bur- 
den areca and ashes, making your basement a 
livable room. Modern, automatic, electric-oil— 
a super furnace man, always on watch at your 
boiler door! 


The Brains of Oil-Burner Pioneers 


Into Electrol have been breathed the brains of 
the foremost pioneers in oil combustion, men 
whose names are indelibly written in the patent 
offices of the: world. Since the very beginning of 
oil burners, they have been giving their efforts 
to the development of Electrol, the second do- 
mestic oil burner to appear. 


It is through their inventive genius that Electrol 
has been made the modernized oil burner. For 
they developed from the beginning, and hold the 
basic patents on, the greatest advance in do- 
mestic oil heaters since the early oil field days, 
when hand and gas ignitions were used with only 
very crude mechanical control devices. Only 
electricity is used in connection with Electrol. 
And Electrol Engineers have developed a 
Master Control that is actuated by this most 
dependable force in any automatic operation. 


The Master Control 


An automatic, electric control—built in as an 
integral part of Electrol—like some master 
guiding hand, continually supervises the opera- 
tion of Electrol. Always it watches the condi- 
tion of the oil in your tank and its proper flow, 
the arrangement and functioning of the wiring, 
and the correct burning of the oil. If any slight 
readjustment should ever be required, the 
Master Control will shut off the burner auto- 
matically. 


A Necessity to a Modern Burner 
But the Master Control gains even more than 
reliable performance, for this dependable elec- 
tric control has made it possible to remove all 
parts from inside the boiler door, which were 
required by the old method of purely mechan- 
ical control. Through this feature of the Master 
Control, it has been possible to develop the fol- 
lowing advantages in Electrol: 


Quiet Operation 
Because there are no pipes ‘to convey the 
flame, itself, inside the boiler door, the fire 
is unconfined and does not roar. Also, in 
Electrol, it is possible to use a much lower air 
pressure, and the number of moving parts is 
reduced. 


A Longer Life 
The wonderful heat that it is possible to pro- 
duce with oil will quickly burn out parts 
within the furnace. Because these parts have 
been removed, Electrol lasts practically in- 
definitely without replacements. 


Burns Cheaper Fuels 

Since the parts inside the furnace door have 
been eliminated from Electrol, the oil has 
more space for combustion and may, there- 
fore, be heavier and cheaper. Electrol burns 
the cheapest possible oils that conform with 
the requirements for maximum combustion 
efficiency and fuel economy. 


Fully Developed for Simplicity 
There are other refinements and outstanding 
developments that give Electrol its great efh- 
ciency. Electrol Engineers pioneered in Auto- 
matic Electric Ignition and so developed the 
method of Mechanical Fuel Atomization, used 
U. S. Navy battleships, that it is possible 
to obtain the highest degree of combustion 
efficiency. 

Every part of Electrol, and every principle of 
its operation, has been designed for simplicity. 

It is an oil burner you can install in your base- 
ment and forget. For there are no adjustments 
to be made, no day-by-day cleaning to do, no 
complicated machinery to watch. 


For Any Type of Heating Plant 


Electrol is adapted to and can be installed in any 
type of heating plant—hot-water, hot-air, steam, 
vapor or any other kind of heater for the home 
or business house. If your present heating plant 
is adequate, you may depend on Electrol to 
make it heat continually at a steady, even tem- 
perature. 


Every Electrol Dealer an Expert 


Factory-trained heating engineers are on the 
staffs of every Electrol Dealer. They have been 
trained in the science of oil combustion—they 
know where oil heat can demonstrate its great 
powers of comfort and automatic heat control, 
and where it may not. Electrol Dealers have a 
reputation for thousands of successes to uphold, 
and if one installs Electrol in your home, you 
know it will be heated satisfactorily ! 


Easy Budget Payments 


Electrol is sold on the modern plan of easy pay- 
ments. You pay for it as you would pay the 
salary of a furnace man, and the initial pay- 
ment is low. So there is no reason to hesitate. 
Just call in the Electrol Dealer near you now, 
or if you cannot easily locate him, mail the 
coupon and we will have a representative call 
to make an expert survey of your heating plant. 


ELECTROL INCORPORATED 


OF MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS, U. S.A. 


Electrol Incorporated of Mo., Dept. S-9 

St. Louis, Missouri, U.S. A. 

Please have an Electrol Expert call to advise me on my heating 
problem. I understand that he will make an expert survey and 


give me conscientious advice about the use of oil heat in my home, 
without obligation. 
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OU pay no premium for the superior quality 

of AC Spark Plugs. he: 
New low prices make AC’s a greater value now than 
ever before. 


AC products are the choice of 148 automotive man- 
ufacturers and millionsof owners foronly one reason. 


They insure better performance—every mile and 
every day. 
And AC’s last longer. 


It is important to get the right s7ze and type of AC Spark Plug for 
your car—as shown on the AC chart—and they are available 
through AC dealers everywhere. 


Among the 148 manufacturers using AC products as original equip- 
ment are Buick, Cadillac, Chandler, Chevrolet, Chrysler, Cleveland, 
Essex, Hudson, Jewett, Marmon, Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Paige, 
Pontiac, Peerless, Star, Stutz and Willys-Overland. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, Michigan 
AC-SPHINX — Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers— SC TITAN 


Birmingham Levallois- Perret 


ENGLAND AC Air Cleaners—AC Oil Filters FRANCE 


AC AC AC AC 


SPARK PLUGS SPEEDOMETERS AIR CLEANERS OIL FILTERS 
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a further line of investigation. It was also 
a part of his procedure to try to make his 
questions seem to arise out of Jennie’s own 
disclosures, so he said now, “The laundry 
goes out tomorrow?” 

“The flat things,” she agreed. “I do the 
bulk of it myself.” 

“What do you mean by the flat things?” 
he asked. 

“Towels and sheets and such.” 

“Nothing of that kind missing, is there?” 
he inquired. 

““Why would there be?” she challenged. 
“You don’t think Mrs. Pane came home 
here and packed up four or five sheets in a 
suitcase and went off with them instead of 
her clothes, do you?” 

“Ts her suitcase gone?’’ he countered. 

“No, it ain’t gone,”’ she told him in an 
irritated tone. 

“Well, she might have packed something 
up in a sheet or wrapped it up in a towel.” 
He added apologetically, ““You see, Mrs. 
Pane’s car is out in the garage. You know 
that?” 

“Professor Pane said so this morning,”’ 
she agreed. 

“So,” he continued, ‘‘it looks as though 
she did come home and then go away again. 
Let’s go up and see if any of the sheets are 
missing.” 

“She’d look foolish carrying a bundle 
done up in a sheet.” 

“Well,’’ he protested, ‘‘the whole thing 
looks foolish for a woman just to disappear 
this way without any explanation at all.” 

“Tt’s just her own meanness,’’ she sug- 
gested. ‘‘She’s just doing it to devil him.”’ 

Von Utrecht smiled. 

“That’s what you think?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, let’s go up and see if she took a 
sheet along with her,’’ he insisted, and in 
the end, in spite of Jennie’s reluctance, he 
persuaded her to do this. 

The result of their investigation was a 
discovery which awoke in the young man a 
train of sensational conjectures. They 
found that three bath towels were missing. 
A count of the contents of the linen closet, 
an inspection of the towel racks in the 
various bathrooms, and a search that cov- 
ered the entire house failed to disclose them. 
This seemed to Jennie an astonishing thing, 
a circumstance even more disturbing than 
the absence of Mrs. Pane herself. But Von 
Utrecht, concealing his own interest, pre- 
tended to make little of the matter. 

“They’ve probably been lost in the 
wash,” he suggested. ‘“‘You can’t be sure.” 

“T guess I know how many bath towels 
there are in the house,”’ Jennie told him in- 
sistently. ‘‘That’s my business to know.” 

“Well, there can’t be any possible reason 
for Mrs. Pane running off with three bath 
towels,’ he reminded her. 

“You can think what you like,” she said 
stubbornly, ‘‘but I tell you I know what I 
am talking about.” 

He laughed. 

“Well, if she took bath towels,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘she might have taken anything. 
Have you counted the things in the china 
closet?” 

Jennie was beginning to respect this 
young man, even though he appeared to be 
in some matters singularly obtuse. That 
his questions should have led to the dis- 
covery that three towels were missing 
seemed to her extraordinary. That though 
he made this discovery, he should have 
found it of no importance, should even 
doubt the accuracy of her own impression, 
seemed to her to convict him of a typical 
masculine stupidity. But she was suffi- 
ciently impressed to go with him into the 
china closet now and inspect the shelves. 

They came thus to the discovery of a 
further circumstance. While she was tally- 
ing the number of dishes and plates upon 
the shelves, Von Utrecht opened the draw- 
ers in the lower part of the china closet, ex- 
amining the silverware and cutlery stored 
there. There were two tiers of drawers. In 
those on the left he found everything in 
order—spoons, knives and forks in even 
rows, laid precisely side to side. But when 
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he came to the right-hand tier, in the upper- 
most drawer where the serving spoons and 
the carving set were kept, he saw the cary- 
ing knife lying in what was obviously not 
its appointed place, but all askew and at an 
angle with the other things there. Without 
touching it, he bent to examine what seemed 
to be a rust spot on the blade. Jennie’s 
attention was caught by this movement on 
his part, and she came to his side and her- 
self picked up the knife. 

He said smilingly, ‘‘ You didn’t wipe that 
dry when you put it away.” 

“T did so,’’ she told him indignantly. 

“There’s rust on it,’’ he pointed out, and 
her own eyes confirmed this. 

*“Somebody’s had it,’’ she said, “‘since I 
put it away.” 

He laughed a little incredulously. 

“That’s not very probable,” he reminded 
her. ‘‘When did you see it last?”’ 

“Friday night,’’ she explained; 
carved the roast with it.” 

He nodded. “I expect you were in a 
hurry to get out that evening. You weren’t 
as careful as you usually were.” 

“T guess I know where my knives and 
things are,’’ she told him stoutly. “‘You 
can talk as much as you’re a mind to, but 
someone had that knife after I put it there.” 

He chuckled. 


“e he 


“Well,” he said, “‘I didn’t set out to | 


criticize your housekeeping, Jennie. I 
hoped we might run across something to 
help in this matter of Mrs. Pane, but there 
is certainly no reason in the world why she 
should come downstairs and wet the blade 
of the carving knife and then go out with 
three towels in a bundle under her arm.” 


““There’s something mighty funny about | 


this knife,’’ Jennie persisted, holding the 
blade in her hand. 

“Let me see it,’ Von Utrecht said, and 
took it from her fingers and examined it; 
and after a moment he asked, ‘‘ Haven’t you 
knives in the kitchen too?” 

“Yes, I have.’ 

“Tet’s havealookat them,” hesuggested 
and as she turned toward the kitchen door 
and disappeared, the young man stepped 
quickly back into the dining room and 


thrust the carving knife between the buffet | 
and the wall, in such a position that it was | 


hidden from any except a careful search. 
He was in the kitchen almost upon Jennie’s 
heels, and he insisted upon her taking out 
all the kitchen ware from the drawers and 
from the kitchen pantry and examining 
every piece to determine whether anything 
was missing, whether anything had been 
used. He kept Jennie occupied at this for 
perhaps half an hour, and the business of 
putting everything away again took almost 
aslong. He continued to bombard her with 
questions. Thus he asked about such de- 
tails as whether the stove burned coal or 
wood, and whether she had to carry the 
coal from the cellar; and he took her down 
cellar and made. her ‘show him the bins 
where the coal for the furnace and for the 
kitchen stove was kept. He asked her 
about the furnace, but she showed such a 
complete indifference to this topic that he 
shifted his questions to matters more within 
her province. His whole purpose at this 
moment was to make her forget the carving 
knife. Thus his questions, otherwise point- 
less, covered everything in the cellar; and 
it was this which led him to note a five- 
gallon can of the sort used to contain oil or 
gasoline which stood near one of the coal 
bins. 

““What’s that?”’ he asked. 

“Kerosene,”’ she told him. 

“‘Kerosene?’’ he repeated with a smile. 
“Faven’t you electric lights?” 

“Professor Pane likes an oil lamp to read 
by in the library,’ she explained; and she 
added in a softer tone, “It’s a nuisance 
taking care of it, but a man has to have his 
own way about those things. He has his 
own way little enough, goodness knows.” 

Von Utrecht lifted the can. 

“Tt’s empty,” he said. 

“Tt was filled Thursday morning,’’ she 
protested, “and all I’ve taken out of it was 
enough to fill the little can in the kitchen.” 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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“Tt’s empty now,” he insisted, and held 
it toward her. 

She took it from his hand and lifted it 
doubtfully, and as though unable to believe 
her senses, shook it to and fro. 

“Tt was filled Thursday morning,” she 
repeated, “‘that’s sure!” 

Von Utrecht laughed. 

“As far as I can see, then,’ he said 
suavely, ““Mrs. Pane came home Friday 
night and took three towels and soaked 
them in kerosene and walked out of the 
house in an evening gown and never came 
back again. I don’t think we’re getting 
very far, do you?” 

She said in some perplexity, “‘There’s 
something going on here that I don’t know 
about.” 

“T wish you could tell me more about 
this furnace,’’ he remarked. ‘‘That’s one 
thing that I’d like to know, how the fire 
happened to be so hot Friday night. Maybe 
Mrs. Pane soaked these towels in kerosene 
and threw them on the fire.” 

“But what would she do that for? She 
never did come down cellar,’’ Jennie told 
him. 

Von Utrecht chuckled. 

“T didn’t mean that literally,’’ he ex- 
plained. He turned back to inspect the 
furnace; glanced toward the ash barrels at 
one side. Something in the ashes there 
caught his eye and he remained for a mo- 
ment fixed and still. ‘‘Who is it takes care 
of this fire?’’ he asked in a restrained voice. 
“Rank, did you say?” 

She nodded. ‘ 

“Yes, that’s his name.” 

“T think I’ll go see Rank,” he said. ‘‘T’ll 
come back by and by. You might be look- 
ing around for those towels. They must be 
somewhere.” 

“We'd have found them if they’d been 
anywhere in the house,”’ she retorted; and 
she added the question he had been expect- 
ing—‘‘ Where did you leave the carving 
knife? I’ve got that to clean.” 

“T left it on the pantry shelf,’’ he told 
her; and as she started toward the stairs he 


added hurriedly, “I’m going out by the 


bulkhead. I want to take a look around the 
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garage, and then I’m going to see Rank. If 
anybody calls up, tell them I’ll be back here 
by one o’clock, or maybe two.” 

She nodded abstractedly, her mind ab- 
sorbed; and the young man went up the 
bulkhead stairs and out of doors. But he 
did not pursue his announced intention of 
inspecting the garage again. His immediate 
concern was to get away before Jennie 
could descend upon him with further ques- 
tions about the carving knife. That could 
stay where it was till he returned; till he 
could get it out of the house and submit the 
stain upon the blade to an expert eye. 

So he went at once to locate Rank. He 
was able through the college office to do 
this without much difficulty, and he found 
the medical student in his room. He rec- 
ognized in Rank one of those young men 
habitually apologetic, who seem to feel 
their very existence is, if not a crime, at 
least a blunder, and who give the impres- 
sion that they regret this blunder as much 
as any man. 

Von Utrecht, when the other opened his 
door, looked at him for a moment apprais- 
ingly and then said in a crisp tone, “‘ Your 
name is Rank?” 

“Yes, sir,” Rank replied uncertainly. 

Von Utrecht knew that victory is often 
secured by the very speed of the attack. 

“You take care of Professor Pane’s fur- 
nace?”’ he said challengingly. 

“Why, yes, yes,’’ Rank confessed. 

“You let the fire go out last Friday 
night,’’ Von Utrecht accused. 

“No, I didn’t,’”” Rank protested. ‘‘The 
fire didn’t go out. There was a fire there in 
the morning.” 

“The radiators were cold,’’ Von Utrecht 
told him. 

“Well, there was a fire, all right,’”’ Rank 
insisted, ‘‘but I remember that it was al- 
most out though. I guess the wind—maybe 
the drafts—had made it burn up. But I 
got it going without rebuilding it.” 

‘Why do you blame the wind?” Von 
Utrecht protested. “‘You left the drafts 
open.” 

**T didn’t leave them open,’ Rank told 
him. “I’m so very careful. I’m sure I 
didn’t.” 
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“They were open in the morning,’”’ Von 
Utrecht insisted. 

“Well, they were a little open. The one 
in the flue was open,’”’ Rank confessed. 
“And the fire had burned up a lot.” 

“Professor Pane had to come down in the 
night and put on fresh coal,’’ Von Utrecht 
declared. 

“T noticed the shovel had been moved,” 
Rank agreed. ‘I’m very sorry, really. I’m 
sure I fixed the drafts the night before. 
Perhaps the draft in the flue fell open. It 
isn’t very tight. I’m sorry I made Profes- 
sor Pane any trouble.” 

Von Utrecht nodded curtly. 

“He wants you to be more careful,”’ he 
said in a brusque voice, and turned as 
though to go away. He could almost feel 
the other’s relief; and instantly he swung 
again and snapped out another question: 
“You put out the barrels with the ashes 
and the trash, don’t you?” 

Rank said eagerly, ‘‘ Yes, sir, I do.’’ 

““You’ve been saving yourself trouble by 
burning trash in the furnace,’’ Von Utrecht 
accused. 

“No, no!” Rank protested. ‘No, I 
never do that!’’ He added anxiously, ‘‘I 
guess the maid throws garbage in some- 
times.” 

“What makes you say that?” 
Utrecht demanded. 

““Well,”’ said Rank, ‘“‘when I cleaned out 
the ashes Saturday morning there were 
some old burned bones in among them.” 

Von Utrecht stood very still, his thoughts 
running at high speed. 

After a moment he repeated mechani- 
cally, ‘“‘Bones?”’ 

“Yes,” said Rank; “‘yes, bones.” 

Von Utrecht looked at the trembling 
young man for a moment with an apprais- 
ing eye, considering what his next step 
should be. He could feel his pulses pound. 
Then he turned to glance up and down the 
corridor in which he stood. There was no 
one in sight. © 

With a quick movement, thrusting Rank 
before him, he stepped into the student’s 
room and shut the door. 


Von 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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have to be accompanied by glossaries so 
that our British cousins may grasp the 
meaning of such mysterious Americanisms 
as ice cream, elevator and hooch. What, 
then, will be the state of mind of English 
glossary writers when they are confronted 
by a California novel that runs as follows: 


' Marcus Oppenlook emerged jauntily from 
his boardingeria and caught a trolleria for the 
neckteria in which he labored. He was at peace 
with the world; for his trousers had recently 
been returned from the presseria, and he had 
ied in the finest barberia in all the golden 

est. 

His glance lingered kindly on the bright- 
faced children hastening to their lessonerias; 
and the sight of them reminded him that ere the 
day was done he would have to seek out not 
Only a toyeria in order that his little sister 
Millicent’s birthday might be fittingly cele- 
brated but also visit a sweeteria to purchase a 
candy cane for his fiancée, Clarissa, fairest 
flower of all the manicurerias in the city. 

These things, Marcus knew, must be done; 
but as his eye fell on the strings knotted around 
his fingers, he wondered vaguely how he could 
remember to do them, 

There was a string on each finger of both 
hands; and on some fingers there were two 
strings. The strings on the two thumbs were to 
remind him to stop at the butcheria for two 
pounds of dog meat and at the libreria for cer- 
tain volumes that would help him develop the 
theory that the earth, instead of being round, is 
Shaped like a seven-pointed star. 

he other strings were to remind him that his 
landlady wished him to visit a denteria, an 

antiqueria, a booteria, a drugeria, a hateria, a 
fisheria, a musiceria, a newspaperia, a fruiteria, 
and a servanteria, as well as a posteria for a post 


card. 

- Slowly Marcus Oppenlook’s peace of mind 
egan to evaporate; for there was no room on 

his. fingers for more strings—not even for a 

string to remind him to visit a peanuteria 


Although San Francisco in some respects 
seems less affected by the Zow ray than 
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cities farther to the south, she succumbs 
with equal vigor in other respects—in re- 
spect of Florida, for example. 

In connection with this Florida business 
it should be emphatically announced that 
California is a generous state; of that there 
is no doubt. Human nature being what it 
is, one might reasonably assume that there 
are as many mean and petty people in 
California as in the rest of the United 
States. Yet, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, they are less apparent in California 
than in some sections of the country. Those 
who have basked in the Zow ray declare 
that the Californian is kinder to himself 
and to his neighbors than he was before he 
graduated from Dubuque or Fredonia or 
Damariscotta. The reason for this, they 
say, is because in California he has dis- 
covered what a fine and gracious thing life 
can be. 

This may be so, and it may not be so. 
You can’t always depend on the judgment 
or accuracy of Zow-ray victims. Some of 
them will assure you, with a perfectly 
straight face, that all life—animal, insect 
and human—originated from meteors scor- 
ing bull’s-eyes on the craters of volcanoes; 
others will lead you into a corner and tell 
you impressively that the Gizanta, or 
eleventh or topmost plane of life after 
death, will most certainly be attained by no 
persons except those who refrain from eat- 
ing calves’ liver, peanuts, Roquefort cheese 
and lemon pie during their present incarna- 
tion. Not everything that one hears in 
California is necessarily true; though the 
alleged reasons for the alleged superkind- 
ness of Californians may be eminently 
sound. 


At any rate, the kindly Californians are 
always willing to admit that they have 
nothing but kind words to say for that 
somewhat disturbing young giant, the state 
of Florida, which has been attracting a 
tiresome number of winter tourists to her 
palm-fringed lagoons and fragrant barbecue- 
sandwich stands. 

There’s plenty: of room for all warm- 
weather states, Californians declare gener- 
ously. Of course they know people that 
certainly got stuck on real estate down 
there and wouldn’t return to Florida on a 
bet; and nobody can live in Florida in the 
summer because the alligators chase all the 
inhabitants out of the streets and onto the 
housetops; and the only new arrivals in 
Florida in the past year were the thousands 
of laborers that were imported for the spe- 
cial purpose of uncrating the California 
oranges consigned to Florida soda foun- 
tains; and most of Florida building lots 
ought to be sold by the gallon instead of by 
the foot, and so on, and so forth. But far 
be it from them to knock Florida! Far be 
it, indeed! 

In the same way the newspapers of Cali- 
fornia are particularly generous toward 
Florida, and overlook no opportunity to 
advertise their sister state. Distinguished 
gentlemen from the East frequently yield 
gracefully to the custom of the country and 
deliver long and important speeches before 
large and enthusiastic California luncheon 
clubs. Their speeches may deal with such 
weighty and pregnant matters as the 
Czecho-Slovakian situation, how to tell a 
farm-relief measure from a cooking recipe, 
the influence of sun spots on the tempera- 
ment of blondes, the home life of the snout 
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beetles, or the relationship between tin 
automobiles and loose conversation in the 
United States Senate. So eager are the 
newspapers to give Florida her due, how- 
ever, that when the speakers reach for the 
public prints on the following day, they 
frequently find their efforts condensed 
under headlines that read Celebrated Lec- 
turer Prefers California to Florida, or 
Noted Jurist Declares Many Florida Fish 
Inedible, or Prominent Author Deplores 
Lack of Mountains in Florida. Of snout 
beetles, farm-relief measures or the Czecho- 
Slovakian situation there is little mention. 

When the keen young California re- 
porters get on the trail of a visitor of suffi- 
cient importance to be interviewed, they 
listen politely to his sapient remarks on the 
subjects concerning which he wishes to un- 
burden himself, and when he has finished 
they carelessly sprinkle a few questions 
about Florida into the conversation. If the 
visitor is sufficiently astute to refuse to talk 
about Florida the resulting interview may 
be headed: Eastern Magnate Has Nothing 
Good to Say of Florida. If he seeks refuge 
behind the claim that the Florida situation 
is a complete blank to him, the headlines 
are likely to read: Florida Situation Insig- 
nificant. Unheard of by Leading Banker. 
But if he says the usual polite things the 
headlines will be in a prominent place on the 
front page, and will softly and reticently 
announce Every Florida Trip Develops 
Calif. Booster, or something of a similarly 
generous nature. 

It is a regrettable fact that press agents 
and self-advertisers occasionally take ad- 
vantage of the generosity of the California 
newspapers where mention of Florida is 
concerned. The forty-eighth vice president 
of a Western railroad has learned that he 
can get on the front page of almost any 
California paper by stating that California 
could afford to pay the railroad fares of 
Eastern tourists to Florida, thereby turn- 
ing them into California enthusiasts. The 
manager of a long-haired musician from 
Eastern Europe knows that he can get his 
employer’s name right next to the prom- 
inent crime reports by putting out a state- 
ment to the effect that real music is impos- 
sible in Florida, because the overlaying of 
hemisphere by atmosphere in that locality 
causes the strings of all string instruments 
to get mushy before the first obbligato of 
any opus has been half opened, or words to 
that effect. 


Freedom of the Press 


This same generosity causes California 
papers to take a passionate interest in 
Florida’s climatic conditions and general 
health. Two cases of whooping cough in 
Jacksonville frequently cause California 
papers to burst out with such sympathetic 
headlines as Epidemic Sweeps Florida. A 
thunderstorm that topples over two beach 
chairs at Palm Beach and fills the gutters in 
Sanford will draw seven-column heads in 
the California papers, benevolently declar- 
ing that Tornado Wreaks Havoc Through- 
out Florida. 

It may be said without fear of contradic- 
tion that California is far more generous 
toward Florida in many things than toward 
herself. Take, for example, the matter of 
the smallpox epidemic that broke out in 
Los Angeles with marked enthusiasm dur- 
ing the early months of 1926. The Los 
Angeles Times, owned and edited by the 
level-headed Harry Chandler, published 
terse statements concerning the progress of 
the epidemic—statements such as ‘“‘ Three 
new cases of smallpox were reported yester- 
day. There have been 123 cases reported 
this month, making the total for the year 
to date 657 cases. The total for last month 
was 329 cases. Last week’s total was 48 
cases. Totals for the preceding weeks were 
61, 55, 113 and 112 respectively.” 

But other California papers, which are 
commodious and energetic sheets, could not 
seem to find space in their columns to men- 
tion the smallpox epidemic—possibly be- 
cause they were too busy hunting for 
Florida epidemics. 
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It seems hardly possible that any other 
reason enters into the failure of the Cali- 
fornia papers to publish news of epidemics 
and other misfortunes. Some low, coarse 
persons who have never known the refining 
influence of the Zow ray have spread a re- 
port, from time to time, that the silence of 
California papers concerning such things is 
due to the unwillingness of California busi- 
ness men to have anything printed that 
might divert a dollar from their coffers. 
Once upon a time this may have been true. 
Many years ago an epidemic broke out in 
Los Angeles, and a committee of business 
men waited on the Times and urged it not 
to print the facts. Their anguish was so 
deep and sincere that the Times agreed to 
cover up the horrible details. Shortly after- 
ward the city and the entire coast were over- 
run with rumors that thousands were dying 
of the epidemic; and still a little later the 
committee of business men returned to the 
Times with pallid faces and trembling knees 
and besought it to print the facts, so that 
their businesses wouldn’t be ruined by ru- 
mors. Consequently the business men of 
California must by this time have learned 
the unfortunate results of suppressing the 
truth; and the silence of California papers 
concerning California epidemics and kin- 
dred matters must be due to their big- 
hearted efforts to unearth a satisfactory 
amount of news concerning Florida misfor- 
tunes. 


Nut Groves of the West 


The frequent forgetfulness of California 
papers to publish their own troubles is usu- 
ally offset by the desire of a little coterie of 
California nuts, cranks or faddists to dis- 
seminate a remedy for any trouble that 
may be active at the moment, and to pay 
full advertising rates for its dissemination. 

As a result of this advertising, the person 
who is unaware of the existence of the 
trouble which the remedy seeks to allevi- 
ate, in spite of the avoidance of the subject 
in the news columns of the press, has to be 
something of a recluse or nit-wit. 

There will always be violent arguments 
in California as to whether a great many 
people are cranks before they go to Califor- 
nia, or whether they develop their crank- 
ishness after they get there because of 
exposure to the Zow ray or some other influ- 
ence peculiar to California. It is a question 
that cannot even be passably settled with- 
out the assistance of a civil war and a 
couple of constitutional amendments. 

All up and down the California coast, as 
profusely luxuriant as the mountains and 
valleys and oranges and lemons and prunes 
and grapes and redwoods and oil wells and 
cantaloupes and what not, are vast quanti- 
ties of diet nuts and dress nuts and scien- 
tific nuts and lecture nuts and religious nuts 
and architectural nuts and countless other 
varieties of nuts, exclusive of the edible 
varieties. 

The apex of nuttishness is reached in the 
widespread city of Los Angeles and its 
purlieus, probably because of its tremen- 
dous size; but sections farther to the north 
and south, which are regarded in California 
as being sparsely populated with nuts, are 
infinitely more nuttish than other sections 
of the United States. 

Strict as is the state of California about 
many things, it has never established a nut 
commission to protect its citizens from the 
encroachments of nut-idea promoters, nor 
has it required its leading nuts to take out 
nut licenses—though something may have 
to be done about it if California’s popula- 
tion is going to triple in the next thirty 
years, as is confidently predicted by those 
who have been touched by the Zow ray. 

Consequently anybody who gets a nut 
idea is at liberty to expose it to the public 
eye; and thanks to the Zow ray or some 
other imperfectly understood agency, the 
public eye absorbs it with unbounded en- 
thusiasm. 

The growth of a California nut circle is 
simplicity itself. An individual—a college 
graduate or a stenographer or an ex-Kicka- 
poo Indian herb doctor or a taxi driver or 
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somebody who is discontented with his pro- 
fession or calling—evolves a great cure or 
uplift agency out of an extinct work of fic- — 
tion or an old almanac or his own inner con- 
sciousness. He might call it the League of 
Rashnagunda. ; 

Having settled on a name for it, he has a . 
few handbills printed announcing that the 
innermost secrets of that great and power- ‘ 
ful agency for the All Good—the League of 
Rashnagunda—will be pried wide open at a 
272727 5-8 Cabingo Boulevard on Thurs- 
day evening. He also inserts an advertise- 
ment of similar import in the Los Angeles 
papers, along with the thousand or so ad- 
vertisements of nut uplift agencies that 
appear in these papers each week. 

On Thursday evening, astonishing to re- 
late, a sizable group of bona-fide nuts and 
would-be nuts appears at 272727 5-8 Ca- 
bingo Boulevard to get the low-down on 
the League of Rashnagunda. Some of the 
nuts may have been adherents of other nut 
circles in which their interest has flagged, 
Some of them on the other hand, may be ~ 
newly arrived in the golden West, and con- 
sequently free from any nut affiliations. 

At any rate, in due season the founder, or 
rajah, of the League of Rashnagunda rises 
to his feet, takes a drink of water, clears his 
throat and explains to the little group the 
inner meaning of the league. One of the 
pleasing features of obtaining adherents to 
a nut cause is the fact that the true nut 
seldom demands logic or clarity in the cause 
to which he adheres. The hazier the ideas to 
which nuts are asked to subscribe the larger 
the number of nuts who will enthusiasti- 
cally fall in line. 

The League of Rashnagunda would prob- — 
ably be explained in California about as © 
follows: 

Rashnagunda was a sacred being who dwelt 
in the innermost fastnesses of the Kush Moun- 
tains. He was a very ascetic man and lived on 
pine-cone soup, roast pine cones and pine-cone 
pudding, with pine-cone hash on ae eve- 
nings. When not collecting pine cones he de- 
voted himself to standing on his head and 
meditating concerning the infinite. , 

Rashnagunda, in his lifetime of meditation, 
reached several important conclusions con- — 
cerning the infinite. 

In the first place, the infinite is tangible and 
ean be touched by true believers who place — 
themselves thoroughly en rapport with the 
spirit of the ages. 

In the second place, the best way to place 
one’s self en rapport with the spirit of the ages 
is to give away all one’s possessions to some- — 
body who is already en rapport with the spirit 
of the ages and familiar with the beautiful be- 
liefs of Rashnagunda. If, for one reason or an- 
other, one is unable to give away all one’s 
possessions, then one should give as much as — 
possible. 

In the third place, one should hays faith in 
Rashnagunda and the infinite. By touch in 
the infinite one can banish all sorrow, forget al 
disappointments, attain health, well-being and 
happiness, make one’s self popular socially, — 
assure one’s self of success in love, business — 
ventures, investments, art, golf, literature, 
sculpture, advertisement writing, burglary, or 
in whatever trade or calling one wishes to be 
successful, and avoid rheumatism, indigestion, 
old age, falling hair and arches and baggy trou- 
sers. 


The League of Rashnagunda 


Instead of walking out on the rajah of 
the League of Rashnagunda with hoarse 
bursts of derisive laughter, the little group 
of nuts wag their heads complacently over _ 
his remarks. Some of them may hesitate 
to become leaguers because of the resem- 
blance of the Rashnagunda theories to 
those of the Knights of the Healthful Grail _ 
or the Grand Order of Menegooswah, to | 
which they already pay dues. 

The others, however, become faithful ad- © 
herents of the League of Rashnagunda; — 
and within a year’s time the league has be- _ 
come so powerful that it holds conventions. 
The delegates wear red ribbons stamped _ 
League of Rashnagunda in gold letters; — 
and the rajah has so improved his situation ~ 
over the days when he was a mere taxi 
driver or Kickapoo Indian herb doctor that 
he wears a turban with a glass sapphire in 
the front and moves around in a maroon 
automobile whose chassis cost $15,000. | 

It might be remarked in passing that — 
California promoters of nut ideas who wish 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Etching made for the Kelly-Spring field Tire Company, by O. Kubler, Pittsburgh 


V4 ut over America today a network of motor coach lines is 
bringing town closer to town and making travel more con- 
venient and more pleasurable. What has given such an im- 

petus to this new phase of transportation? As much as any other © 

one thing, the development of pneumatic tires that will stand up 
under weight, speed and strain. It is gratifying to us to know, 
from the testimony of hundreds of coach operators, that Kelly 

Heavy Duty Cord tires have been a contribution of real value to 

this great new industry. 
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for Good Health Sake 
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FTER the last class, 

when brains are weary 
and nerves unstrung, 
your favorite carbon- 
ated drink in a bottle, 
with the cool caress of 
the ice still lingering on 
it... one long draught 
of the sparkling bub- 
bles, and your world will 
sparkle, too! 


These beverages re- 
fresh because they are 
food as well as drink. 
Pure sugar gives energy 
and pep. Pure water to 
throttle thirst. Pure fla- 
vors tempt the palate. 


Carbonation lends 
that piquant, tingling 
taste, insures scientific 
purity of the drink, and 
stimulates digestive 
functioning. This per- 
fect carbonation is pos- 
sible only when the bev- 
erage is bottled. 


—and for the home— 
buy it by the case 


Leading dietitians declare 
that a bottled carbonated bev- 
erage is purer than water. 
For carbonation kills lurking 
germs. Keep the ice box gen- 
erously filled with the fam- 
ily’s favorite bottled carbon- 
ated drink —for all occastons. 


aA, 


Sponsored by 
AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF 
CARBONATED BEVERAGES 


Dr. W. W. Skinner, 
U.S. Bureau of Chemistry 
states: 


“Dietetic value car- 

bonated drinks rec- 
ognized. Act as 
digestive stimulant. 
Increase appetite 
and absorption of 
food.” 


( YOUR FAVORITE CARBONATED DRINK | 
as best BOTTLED 


iy ~ CQ AVURET Ow © m.a.co. 1926 


P 
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CARBONATED DRINKS 


ottled ! 
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FATHERS, MOTHERS; Bar him out of your schools! 


This week and next, twenty-five million children 
are going back to school. Last year Fire burned up, 
on the average, five American schools every day. 
How about the school your children will attend 
this winter? Are you sure that the school board has 
installed every necessary item of fire prevention 
equipment? Are you sure that nothing has been 
left undone which might be done to increase the 
children’s safety and protect the money of the tax- 
payers which is invested in school property? 


Hi 


LN*S) ORE 
Ne 


HARTFORD, 


If you are not certain, then right now is the 
time to make absolutely sure that all is well. Look 
into conditions yourself, and coGperate in every 
way you can with the teachers and the officers of 
your schools. Perhaps you can be of real assistance. 

The Hartford agent in your neighborhood is a 
good man to know. His fire prevention knowledge 
and experience are valuable, and they are quickly 
available. The Hartford policies he offers afford 
complete protection from financial losses due to fire. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE compas} 


COOUN NE C TeigGaCeh 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except lifé 


(Continued from Page 112) 
to use the ideas of the League of Rashna- 
gunda in their businesses will find them as 
effective as nine-tenths of those that are so 
ardently patronized by California nuts. 

Occasionally coarse Easterners come 
bursting into California, emitting loud and 
anguished outcries because a wealthy and 
erstwhile hard-headed relative has turned 
over his entire bank account to the High 
Commander of the Knights of the Health- 
ful Grail, or the Noble Sachem of the Order 
of Menegooswah, or the Rajah of the 
League of Rashnagunda. 

The frequency with which this occurs 
seems, in some respects, to confirm the be- 
lief of Zow-ray enthusiasts that hard-bitten 
newcomers to California soon discover that 
life is finer and more gracious than they 
thought, and consequently become kinder 
to themselves and to their neighbors. The 
ear-piercing screams of the coarse Eastern- 
ers usually have few if any results. The 
Noble Sachems or the High Commanders 
or the Rajahs keep a tight hold on the 
money, and seldom become any kinder to 
their neighbors in the matter of handing 
them any of it; and the coarse Easterners 
go back home growling petulantly that 
everyone may be kinder to each otherin 
California than elsewhere, but that there is 
always someone ready to grab and hang 
on to everything that anyone else is willing 
to give away. 

Californians who are browned and ruddy 
from the Zow ray point proudly to the fact 
that when one climbs the swelling Sausalito 
Hills that look down on the Golden Gate 
and the beautiful harbor of San Francisco, 
one encounters a hand carved in the rock 
and the words To China. Similarly, along 
the route that the heavily whiskered forty- 
niners followed from San Francisco to 
Sacramento there is an ancient signboard 
reading To Seattle. These signs, according 
to Zow rayers, “‘symbolize a certain free- 
dom, a certain Homeric sweep and simplic- 
ity, which Californians, responding inevi- 
tably to the stimulus of their magnificent 

landscapes, come to share in common.” 


The Native Sons’ Anvil Chorus 


This may be true; and then again the 
road signs may merely be hang-overs from 
the good old days when a San Franciscan 
was so jealous of other California cities that 
he refused to admit publicly that any settle- 
ments existed between San Francisco and 
the Mexican border. In the bosom of his 
family he might admit that there were such 
places as Los Angeles and Santa Barbara 
and San Diego; but if he had to put up a 
signboard pointing to the south, he would 
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conceal his knowledge of these communities 
and letter the signboard To Mexico City. 

So, too, the Angelenos were filled with an 
almost uncontrollable aversion to San 
Francisco and Santa Barbara and other 
places to the north. Many an Angeleno re- 
fused to countenance any directions on 
Los Angeles signboards which pointed to 
northern routes, except thewordsTo Alaska. 
Some went so far as to object to advertising 
Alaska, and insisted that the signboards 
should read To the North Pole. They were 
not, in short, as kind to their neighbors as 
one might expect them to be after one has 
listened to the Zow-ray victim’s account of 
how life in California is finer and more gra- 
cious, and so on, and so forth. 

Of late, however, things have changed. 
San Franciscans admit that Los Angeles 
exists, though they privately express the 
opinion that she is too hot, too noisy and 
too excitable. Angelenos admit that San 
Francisco is indeed a city, though they are 
free to declare to intimates that she is too 
chilly, too earthquaky and too upstage. 

But all of them—San Franciscans and 
Angelenos and San Diegans and San Luis 
Obispites and Sacramentoans and Santa 
Barbarinos and Pebble Beachers—are using 
the energy stimulated by the Zow ray for 
other and better purposes. The San Fran- 
ciscan, mindful of the steamships that were 
transferred from California to the Florida 
run in 1926, wastes no time in putting Los 
Angeles on the griddle. The Angelenos, un- 
willing to depend on the statements made 
in California papers by visiting celebrities 
concerning the worthlessness of Florida, 
hurl a few harpoons into San Francisco. 

“Why, of course,’’ says the Californian, 
with glittering eyes, “‘of course you can live 
where you want to live. I don’t care where 
you live. But why live outside of Cali- 
fornia, where it is always too hot or too 
cold? If you like things that way, all right; 
but if you like steak and potatoes, why 
spend all your life eating shredded news- 
papers and stewed grass? Hey? Why, 
from the first of June to the first of October 
no rain falls in California. A little fog, 
maybe, but no rain. No umbrellas. No 
rubbers. Sleep on the ground if you want 
to. Nowinter in the wintertime. Larkspur 
and poppies on the hills. Pretty rotten, 
hey? Different from the nice, sloppy, dark- 
brown winters of Massachusetts or Indiana 
or Pennsylvania, hey? Nature sets the key 
in which we play life’s music. You cannot 
be blasé in California. Sooner or later the 
rhythm of the warm earth and the blue sky 
will possess you and the taste of life will be 
keen and delicious.” 

If it is a Santa Barbarino talking you can 
trip him for a moment by asking him 
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whether Pasadena or Pebble Beach is the 
most beautiful spot in California. 

“Beautiful!”’ squawls the Santa Bar- 
barino, clenching his fists and gritting his 
teeth. ‘‘What have they got to compare 
with our ” Here, however, he con- 
trols himself. The royal palms of Florida 
rise before his eyes. 

“Every part of the state,’’ he declares 
passionately, after a convulsive gulp or 
two, “‘is beautiful. Every part of the state 
is better than any other part of the world. 
The children of California grow taller and 
weigh more than the children in the rest of 
America. There are more athletic stars 
produced by California than by any other 
state in the Union. The farmers of Cali- 
fornia are the most prosperous farmers in 


* America. The California factory workmen 


look out on ocean and mountains and val- 
leys; throughout the year the soft Cali- 
fornia breezes cool their heated brows. 
They are healthier and happier than the 
workmen of any other state in the Union. 
Eventually all the wise manufacturers of 
America will move to California. We don’t 
care whether they do or not; but if they 
don’t move we’ll know they’re weak in the 
head. They can produce better products, 
and more of them, at a cheaper cost than 
they can anywhere else. Eventually all 
the wise workmen will move to California 
where they and their children will be healthy 
and happy.” 


Hope for the Future 


Renewing his air supply with a shrill 
whistling sound, the Californian continues: 
‘California is a constant challenge to the 
imagination and to the creative impulse of 
man. It isa country to be thought of with 
awe. The man who sees California’s fertile 
valleys pour forth their flood of abundance 
loses his distrust of life and taps resources 
of confidence and enterprise that—gubble, 
gubble, gubble. Life in California is freer, 
richer, happier than anywhere else in the 
world. Nowhere else can one walk down 
the street with bare head and feet and a 
meal-sack garment without causing com- 
ment. What life will be in California to- 
morrow and the day after tomorrow, if man 
does well his part where Nature has been 
infinitely prodigal, is something that can 
scarcely be contemplated without a catch 
of the breath.” 

After all, it will be a great thing for the 
weary and weatherworn states of the North 
and East when they can buy Zow rays from 
California in carload lots and work up 
enough enthusiasm to keep their bored in- 
habitants from migrating in a body to the 
warm-weather states. 


PHOTO, FROM CHAS, H. CHENEY 


A Scene on the Palos Verdes Shore, California 
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If someone said to you— 
*‘Let’s Go Into Business’’ 


I’ll put up all the money, furnish the factory and 
equipment; buy a $1,000,000 stock; advertise for 
you; take care of your orders and guarantee your 
profits; all you have to do is sell— 


What would your answer be? 


This is exactly the opportunity we offer you. We 
put our immense shops, force of 800 workmen, 
and tremendous stock of merchandise at your dis- 
posal. We advertise for you, teach you, train 
you, co-operate with you. We give you an elabor- 
ate selling equipment that fairly talks. We author- 
ize you to take orders and collect a deposit, which 
you put in your pocket as your profit. After that 
the responsibility is ours. We fill the orders, ship 
them direct to your customers, collect the money 
due us, and absolutely guarantee perfect satisfac- 
tion. There is no chance for you to lose a single 
penny. This is the kind of partnership we offer 
you, if you are honest, industrious, willing to work 
hard for success, and have a clean record. If you 
have selling experience, so much the better; but 
it isn’t necessary. If you are interested and think 
you are the man we want, sign and send the 
coupon. Address Dept. 573. 


e 
GOODWEAR Chicago, Inc. 
= Send This Coupon for Facts! «© 

GOODWEAR Chicago, Inc., 

West Adams St. at Peoria, Chicago. Dept. 573 
Gentlemen: Please send me the facts about your 
proposition. I am willing to work hard for success 
if the opportunity you offer is all you claim for it. 


Namaig icj-ten thereat é 


Address. 


Knox Fverlastin ng 
Furnace Pipe 


Install Knox pipe and end your tty pipe troubles and 
worries. Does away with replacements every year or two. 
Knox pipe installed over 12 years ago—still in service and 


good formany more years. Saves money. Easilyinstalled by 
anyone. Approved by National Board of Fire Underwriters, . 


Write today for circulars and special prices. 


i» WATERLOO REGISTER CO. | 


Dept. D ert Iowa | 
| 


$450 


You can attach sturdy, 
handsome, GLOWNITE 
Dash Clock yourself. 
Shows time in darkness. 
Vibration proof—rust 
proof. From your dealer 
or direct from us. 


J. F. MANSFIELD 
15 Maiden Lane, N. Y. C. 


| MANSFIELD MoTorR CLOCK 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and O P.A.’s carn $3,000 to $10,000a year. Thou- 
sands of firms need them, Only 5,500 Certified Public Accountants in the 
United States. We train you thoroly at homeinspare timefor C. P. A. ex- 
aminations or executive accounting positions. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Training under the personal supervision of William B. Casten- 
holz, A. M., C. P.A,, anda large staff of C. P. A.’s, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. Write for free book, ‘‘Account- 
ancy, the Profession that Pays.’ LaSalle Extension University Dept. 
971-H Chicago. The World’s Largest Business Training Institution. 


PLAY BALL! 


A new game of indoor baseball. Amusing 
and instructive. A good way to keep up 
on the fine points of baseball. Dad can 


| enjoy himself while showing the boy. 
POSTPAID CARLENOR 


$1.10 west of Mississippi River Pawtucket, R. I. 


CLARK’S FAMOUS 
CRUISES 


JAN. 29 MEDITERRANEAN, $600 UP; JAN. 19 
ROUND THE WORLD, $1250 UP SPECIALL < 
CHARTERED STEAMERS. REASONABLE RATES 
INCLUDE HOTELS, GUIDES, DRIVES, FEES. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
PATENTS. : “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK”. 
Send model or sketch of invention 
for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
BOOKLET FREE 


PATENT HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D.C, 


Write for free Guide Books and 
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finally 
the Perfect Shoe 
Jor Growing feet 


HOES have been made and worn so 
many centuries that an announce- 
ment of a very great improvement in 
their construction may come as a surprise. 


Yet the new Buster Brown Health Shoes 
are notably better for the growing feet 
of children. They are more pliant, more 
accommodating to the changing lines of 
the foot in action. They allow unre- 
stricted exercise of muscles and bones. 
They embrace the child’s foot as natu- 
rally as a well-made glove embraces 
your hand. They support, protect, 
strengthen and train the growing feet 
and deliver the fortunate wearer to 
adult life with sturdy, well-shaped, 
unblemished feet. 


Buster Brown Health Shoes come in the 
smartest designs and effects of the season. 
Their velvety smoothness when on the feet 
adds much to their natural charm. 
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Health Shoe 
Features 


A “sprung-up” flexible 

shank sueceeds the old 

stiff steel-supported 
shank. This allows natural 
exercise of the delicate bones 
and muscles of the arch. 


Perfect weight distri- 

bution is due to new 

last measurements 
which correctly accommodate 
the natural spread of the 
foot when the weight is put 
on it. 


A shaped-to-nature heel 

seat. Allows the fleshy 

part of the heel to 
spread, then curves in to 
firmly hold the heel in posi- 
tion, preventing rubbing, blis- 
tering and gaping. 


A 100% wool heel pad, 

and a new type flanged 

rubber heel prevent 
damaging impacts, and keep 
the heel of the foot perfectly 
centered. No “running-over”’ 
which ruins feet while itruins 
shoes. 


100% Leather construction. 


Sold by the better shoe and department stores everywhere who will gladly 
DEMONSTRATE their points of superiority 


Three views of the Buster Brown Health Foot Shaping Last, the scien- 
tific measurements of which were determined only after years of 
untiring study, thousands of tests, observations and experiments 
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poured it. And naturally he got the last 
cup, so he sat down beside her and had a 
real good talk. She showed him the little 
French motto embroidered on the tray 
doily. 

“Tt’s the requirement for good coffee,” 
she said. “Translated, it means, ‘Pure as 
an angel, sweet as love, black as the devil 
and hot as hell.’ She fumbled and flushed 
a little over the words ‘“‘devil”’ and ‘‘hell,”’ 
because she had been brought up to know 
that these are not, strictly considered, 
drawing-room words for a lady, and she did 
not hold with the modern fashion of women 
swearing. 

Jameson laughed tremendously at the 
motto and thought it very clever. He 
spoke of how lonely she must be in this 
large residence all alone, and she said she 
was. He said she was a wonderful house- 
keeper, and in all his life he had never eaten 
such a glorious dinner. He paid her so 
many compliments that she wanted to do 
the nicest thing she could for him, so she 
asked him to sing, and commandeered 
Ethel Devyne to play his accompaniments. 
He sang Sally in Our Alley and Mandalay 
and Duna, and when he was through he 
came straight back to Millie’s side, and she 
told him that she’d rather hear him sing 
those songs than Werrenrath himself, which 
was perfectly true. 

After that she had Rosemundine set out 
card tables, and four of them played bridge 
and the others played a very hilarious game 
of rummy. About midnight they all left 
and repeated their compliments all over 
again. Jameson Lowe took Ethel Devyne 
home—she lived out his way—and Tom 
Vandiver took Lena Pattee, and Gerber 
Rudd walked down the block with Mar- 
garet Burton. She lived the nearest. 

When they had all gone Millie Tolliver 
stood on the front porch and enjoyed the 
sharp sweet spring night, and wondered 
how she would feel when she and Jameson 
stood there together and bade their guests 
good night. She would say to him as he 
locked and bolted the door, “‘I wasso proud 
of you tonight. You are so much more dis- 
tinguished and attractive than all the other 
men’’—for that was the sort of wife she in- 
tended to be. 

During the week after her dinner every 
one of her guests called up or dropped in 
personally to tell her how delightful it had 
been. Gerber Rudd took her to the movies 
and Charlie Mardell asked her to go driving 
in hisrunabout. She met Tom Vandiver on 
the street by chance and he insisted that 
she should come into the Regina Hotel— 
where he lived—and have tea with him, 
and then he gallantly presented her with a 
two-pound box of chocolates from the 
stand in the lobby. 

Millie accepted all these attentions plac- 
idly—they were very well as far as they 
went—but the thing she counted on was 
that the very day after the dinner Jameson 
Lowe had telephoned and said the nicest, 
the most complimentary things; told her 
that he was going to give himself the pleas- 
ure of paying his party call very soon, but 
in the meantime he simply had to let her 
know—and so on. To give weight to his 
protestations, he sent her a box of roses and 
sweet peas. 

But the days went by and he didn’t ap- 
pear. Millie felt that it would be poor 
business to force his hand, so she did noth- 
ing at all—at first. After a fortnight she 
realized that she wasn’t getting very far 
with the business of marrying, so she deter- 
mined to telephone Jameson and ask his 
advice about selling a couple of lots she 
owned on the edge of town. Not that she 
had the least intention of selling the lots, 
but she knew that the best way to start a 
conversation with any man is to ask his 
advice. 

But before she could tell him what she 
wanted he burst forth in a perfect flood of 
eager talk. “Millie, I was just going to call 
you up and tell.you the great news, because 


I wanted you to be the first to hear it, since 
you are really responsible for it,’”’ he said. 
“Tt began with that beautiful dinner you 
gave two weeks ago, and then Ethel played 
my accompaniments afterward, and I 
walked home with her, and—I don’t know— 
but we got talking and—vwell, I’ve been 
very lonely since my wife died, and of 
course Ethel’s had a pretty hard time, too, 
and the Devynes have never treated her 
right, so the upshot is we’re engaged and 
we're going to be married very soon, just 
quietly; and I feel, I honestly do, Millie, 
that I owe it all to you, for it was seeing 
Ethel again under such favorable circum- 
stances, and having that quiet talk with 
her after your wonderful party, that made 
me see that she was just the woman I 
needed to fill my empty life.” 

He went on talking and talking, but 
stopped at last for lack of breath. 

“T’m delighted, Jameson; 
am,” said Millie. ‘It’s fine for you and it’s 
fine for Ethel. She’s a sweet girl and she 
has had, as you say, a very hard time. I’m 
glad she’s found new happiness with you— 
and I congratulate you with all my heart.” 

But she felt very blank as she put down 
the telephone, 
thought. “Of all peculiar things! Well, 
Ethel’s just changing from keeping house 
for the old Devynes to keeping house for 
Jameson, that’s all, for he isn’t any better 
off than they are. However, I suppose she'll 
prefer it; and she is a nice girl, and—and— 
yes, I do hope they’ll be happy.” 

That very afternoon Ethel came to see 
her, also bubbling with gratitude. ‘‘I never 
could have anybody come to see me at the 
house, you know, Millie,’ she said, “‘be- 
cause Pa and Ma Devyne snoop and listen 
so, and make me so uncomfortable; and 
here in your lovely home, among my real 
friends, and you asking me so sweetly to 
play the piano for him—it gave me my first 
chance of enjoyment for ever so long. And 
going home I was telling Jameson about it, 
and he was so kind and sympathetic! And 
then we went to the movies together. Of 
course I had to meet him out on account of 
pa and ma, but we could sit in the darkness 
and talk, and so—it happened. I’ll always 
be grateful to you, dear, and I’ll always 
love you. You don’t know what it means 
to me to get away from where I am; and 
besides, Jameson’s a darling. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“He’s a fine man, Ethel, and I’m more 
than pleased if I unconsciously helped you 
along,” said Millie good-naturedly. She 
thought a moment. She couldn’t afford to 
lose any time. ‘And I’ll tell you what I’m 
going to do,” she added. “I’m going to 
entertain for you, give an engagement din- 
ner, with the very same crowd of people. 
Would you like that?” 

“Why, Millie, you’re the sweetest, kind- 
est girl!’’ said poor little Ethel, tears com- 
ing to hereyes. ‘‘It would just be gorgeous, 
for Pa and Ma Devyne are so mad at me 
they won’t do a thing, and I’ve got no folks 
of my own.” 

It gave Millie quite a glow of satisfaction 
to hear her. By this time she had decided 
that she had never really been desirous of 
marrying Jameson Lowe, and his choosing 
Ethel instead of herself showed that he 
wasn’t the man of fine taste and sophistica- 
tion she had thought him. This time she 
would center her efforts on Tom Vandiver; 
for though he wasn’t so polished as Jame- 
son, nor of as good family, he was taller and 
he had a great deal of money. With his 
money and her own they would be able to 
have a showy establishment, a couple of 
cars, go abroad every year and lead the 
whole of Sunchester in style. Now that she 
considered it, to marry Jameson Lowe and 
reap no material advantage from it would 
have been unpractical. At her age, the 


I certainly - 


“Of all things!” she . 


solid, substantial man was the right sort. | 


Tom Vandiver was a little too solid and 
substantial, perhaps; but there again, in a 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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More easzly, more completely than ever before, 
the greatest joy of music can now be yours 


HE joy of playing music yourself. . . 
"Tt thrill of creating something fine 

and beautiful that is your own... . 
Now you can have this deep enjoyment 
more easily, in fuller measure, than ever 
before—even though you cannot read a 
note of music! 


A. G. Gulbransen, inventor of the world 
famous Registering Piano, has again con- 
tributed brilliantly to the musical enjoy- 
ment of millions. 


He has produced, after years of study, a 
new and wonderfully different music roll— 
a personalized music roll. 


You will be delighted when you play 
your first Gulbransen Music Roll—when 
you discover how easily, how surely, you 
can now express yourself in music. 


All the thrill of hand playing. All the 
naturalness and beauty of hand playing. 
And it is made so clear and easy now. 

New and exclusive features—indication 
of melody notes, expression lines—plus the 


NCOMPARABLY superior results are obtained by playing 

the Gulbransen Music Rolls on the Gulbransen Register- 

ing Piano. There are four upright Registering models, play- 

able either by hand or roll. Community, $450; Suburban, 
$530; Colonial, $595; White House, $700. 


There are three full-sized Gulbransen Uprights, played by 
hand only: Style W, $440; Style S, $350; Style C, $295. 
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Gulbransen Company, Dept. 9, 3232 Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Check booklets you wish us to send to you 
[J Catalog of Gulbransen Pianos 
(J Catalog of Gulbransen Music Rolls 


highest degree of workmanship and mate- 
rials have produced results never before 
approximated. 


There are already more than 600 of these 
new wonder music-rolls for you to choose 
from. We shall be pleased to send you a 
catalog. Also, if you have no piano, a 
catalog of Gulbransen Instruments. Please 
use coupon below—clip and mail it now. 


The new Gulbransen Music Roll bears 
the name of the world’s largest maker of 
fine pianos. 


There is a complete line of Gulbransen 
Pianos, described on this page. Each repre- 
sents the utmost value in tonal quality, 
responsive action, and beautiful appear- 
ance. For your protection the price of each 
instrument is stamped on the back at the 
factory. 

A small cash payment will put any Gul- 
bransen Piano in your home. Subsequent 
payments to suit your convenience. Allow- 
ance for your present piano 
or other musical instrument. 
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HE Gulbransen Small Model Upright, for hand playing. 

Only 3 feet, 814 inches in height, it has a fullness, richness 
and volume of tone comparable only to that of much larger instru- 
Address peered ments. Exquisitely finished—a Gulbransen quality product 
throughout—and nationally priced at only $295! 


full-toned instrument of superb 
quality and exquisite finish— 
nationally priced at $785. Also 
made as a Registering Grand, 

priced at $1275 ©G. Co; 
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Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen:- 


September 4, 1926 


2935 Paseo 
Kansas City, Mo. 
April 8, 1926. 


I ordered my Philco today. The enclosed newspaper clipping 
tells the reason why. I always thought these accidents due to battery 
failure happened to the other fellow and never would happen to me. I 
believe my experience should convince every car driver that it doesn't 
pay to put off getting that Philco. 


Yours truly, 


COSMAN 
“sy 


HAX A. 


Se” *° The failure of the ordinary ba Le temporarily 


— altered my penmanship. 
——S=.... F 


—SS—— 


— and then he got his Philco! 


Tremendous surplus power . . . over-size capacity . . . Philco shock-proof 
construction! These are the famous “margins of safety” in a Philco Drynamic 


Battery that protect you against hand-cranking experiences—against the dangers 
and discomforts of battery failure. 


Philco Drynamic Batteries are designed and built for long, vigorous, depend- 
able service. Their Diamond-Grid Plates, Philco Retainers and other exclusive 
features make our TWO-YEAR GUARANTEE extremely conservative. 


You owe it to yourself and your family to have Philco protection. Get your 
Philco Drynamic now and be safe! Costs you no more to buy than just an 


PAT OF 


ordinary battery, and is far cheaper in the end. 


Philco Drynamic Batteries are made DRY and 
shipped DRY—but CHARGED. Their life doesn’t 
start until the dealer pours in the acid—just before 
installing the battery in your car. Ask for Philco 
Drynamic—see the acid poured in—and you 
can’t get a stale battery. 


RADIO OWNERS— Just connect a Philco Socket 
Power AB unit to your radio—plug it perma- 
nently into a lamp or wall socket—and your radio 
power troubles are over. Takes the place of both 
“A” and “‘B”’ batteries. Gives you noiseless, hum- 
free power from your house current. Not a thing 
to do or think about except to snap one switch 
“ON” and “OFF”. Separate “A” and “B”’ 
power units also available. 


Ride on Philco power at the Sesqui-Cen- 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia tennial. All busses are Philco equipped. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
husband one mustn’t expect absolute per- 
fection. He would easily pick up the little 
subtleties and nuances of good behavior 
under her tutelage and with the contacts of 
travel and society. 

Over a particularly well-flavored sillabub 
for dessert at her solitary luncheon, she ma- 
tured her second set of plans, and as soon 
as she had finished her little post-lunch 
siesta—such a soothing adjunct to her day— 
she was all set for her second party. 

She treated herself to another new eve- 
ning dress—Tom Vandiver was the sort of 
man who would enjoy seeing his wife decked 
out magnificently—and chose as_ best 
suited to her purpose a vivid red-and-gold 
brocade which at ordinary times she would 
have termed loud. She had it made with a 
lavish décolleté, and rejoiced in the smooth 
white expanse of skin it revealed. Indeed, 
she looked very handsome in it; very 
handsome, very striking. To match the 
formality of her gown, she sent out notes 
of invitation this time. 

Again did she and Etta go into an execu- 
tive session on the menu. It began with hors 
d’ceuvres, not too many, nor too heavy. 
Then came a clear tomato soup jellied into 
quivering delicacy, with wafers of cheese- 
sprinkled toast; fillets of sole stuffed with 
shrimps were next served with tartar sauce 
and small potato balls in parsley butter; a 
crown of lamb, through which went the 
magic suspicion of garlic, a fresh mint jelly, 
peas served on artichoke bottoms and small 
hot baking-powder biscuits made the prin- 
cipal course. A green salad of water cress, 
endive and celery was served with'it. For 
dessert there was a strawberry bombe and 
squares of rich black chocolate cake dipped 
in almond icing. Millie enjoyed eating the 
dinner so much she almost forgot its pur- 
pose; but she had put Tom Vandiver at her 
left, and he also was absorbed in his food, 
so any attention to him would have been 
but a distraction. 

The party went off with more spirit than 
the first, the presence of the engaged couple 
giving a never-failing topic for conversa- 
tion and raillery. Everyone laughed and 
joked; it was very gay? After dinner, when 
Rosemundine brought the coffee to the 
drawing-room, Millie asked Tom to help 
her pass it, telling Jameson, teasingly, that 
she’d not dare to call on him for any service 
now. Tom passed the coffee clumsily. 

“T’m afraid I’m a boob at such things,” 
hesaid. ‘‘But if I break anything you can 
take it out of my wages.” 

Everyone laughed again at his droll way 


of talking. “You do it very well,” said 
Millie. ‘‘All you need is practice.” 
“There,” she said to herself, ‘“‘the 


thought is implanted.” 

So that being done, she urged Jameson to 
sing, and Ethel to play for him as before, 
and once again he sang Sally in Our Alley 
and Mandalay and Duna, and Millie lis- 
tened to him with every outward appear- 
ance of pleasure, but inwardly she was 
criticizing him. 

“How ghastly that he knows only three 
songs!’’ she thought. ‘‘Poor Ethel, how 
sick she’ll get of hearing them. And he’s so 
short. Now Tom Vandiver’s a man one can 
look up to.” 

She smiled round at Tom, feeling very 
regal and distinguished in her brocade 
gown, and he smiled back. ‘It’s a good 
party, Millie,’ he said softly, ‘‘and you 
were a mighty good scout to do it for poor 
little Ethel. 

“T was very glad to,” she said, and felt 
like a princess who has bestowed an honor 
and been approved by the prince. 

It was raining when the guests left, and 
since Tom had his car and Charlie Mardell 
didn’t have his, it was up to Tom to take 
everyone home. So he took the Wilsons 
first, for they lived nearest; then the en- 
gaged pair and Charlie Mardell; Gerber 
Rudd had an umbrella and went home 
under it, sharing its shelter with Margaret 
Burton; and this left Lena Pattee, the high- 
school teacher, whose boarding house was 
not very far from the hotel where Tom 
lived; so he took her last. 


THE SATURDAY 


Before he left he asked Millie to go for a 
ride on Sunday afternoon, and he said—as, 
indeed, did all the others—that he’d 
thought it wasn’t possible to get a better 
dinner than the first one she gave, but that 
this one surpassed it, actually. 

“But it doesn’t help my girth control 
any,” he added in his humorous way. 

As she locked up the house the vision of 
big burly Tom Vandiver had quite replaced 
the earlier one of Jameson Lowe. When 
Tom was toned down a bit and had a better 
tailor, he would be a pretty fair impersona- 
tion of a leading captain of industry; and 
with herself beside him, in décolleté bro- 
cade and a good many jewels, they would 
make, she was sure, an impressive couple. 
People on ocean liners would say “‘ Who 
are those distinguished people?’”’ and head 
stewards would bow before them. At 
hotels, too, they would receive every atten- 
tion. 

Everyone would know, before they said a 
word, that they were somebody! Why, 
Jameson Lowe was a mere insignificant 
little whiffet beside Tom Vandiver! 

For the motor ride on Sunday afternoon 
Millie did some frank prinking. Her gray 
foulard and gray tweed coat went splen- 
didly with her green hat. And she touched 
her cheeks with the least little color and 
brightened her lips a bit—rouge always 
made her feel dashing and daring and fas- 
cinating. Tom drove up promptly at four. 

“You look like a million dollars,’”’ he said 
as he helped her into the car. “‘Some swell 
outfit, Millie.” 

“You look very smart yourself,” she re- 
turned promptly. “Where do you get such 
good-looking ties?”’ 

It seemed a good beginning. They drove 
out toward the new boulevard, and then 
turned into the real country, wide prosper- 
ous farms, green orchards, stretches of pine 
wood, dark and sweet smelling. And in one 
of these pine-wood stretches, about five 
miles out from town, whom should they see, 
sitting by the roadside, and evidently in 
distress of some sort, but Lena Pattee, all 
by herself. They stopped. 

“T came out for a hike right after 
luncheon,” she explained, “‘and I turned 
my ankle, and though it doesn’t hurt when 
I’m still, I can’t walk on it for any distance. 
I broke it a couple of years ago, and it’s not 
been strong since.” 

There was only one thing to do, and that 
was to have her get in the car with them; 
and though she said they’d better take her 
back to Sunchester and start on their drive 
again, that seemed foolish, for this road 
was the prettiest in the county, and her 
foot didn’t hurt as long as she sat quiet. So 
they took her along on their drive; and 
though she was apologetic and tried to be 
agreeable, it spoiled the day for Millie. She 
couldn’t make much headway toward 
matrimony with a third party—another 
woman—present. 

However, she made the best of it, and it 
was somewhat comforting to see how dusty 
Lena Pattee was, and how stringy her hair, 
and what a shabby old hiking suit she had 
on. Such a favorable contrast to Millie’s 
fresh smart clothes! 

Tom did not seem to mind the extra pas- 
senger—it gave him a doubled audience for 
his jokes. He favored the alleged humor- 
ous phrases: “‘I’ll try anything once,” and 
“Anything you say will be used against 
you,” and “The cat’s whiskers,” and “‘So’s 
your old man,” which he sometimes varied 
with ‘‘So’s your Aunt Maria.” After he 
had said one of these he would look round 
for applause. 

Millie told him she had never laughed so 
much in her life. And Lena promptly 
added that he ought to go on the stage. 
When they finally got back to Millie’s 
house she asked them in for a cup of tea, 
and served her best China tea with its in- 
comparable aroma, toasted sandwiches, hot 
crumpets, grapefruit marmalade, white 
plum cake and sand tarts. 

“Call this tea!’’ exclaimed Tom Van- 
diver, eating largely. ‘“‘I calls it a regular 
bankwet, and as the Swede said, ‘I ain’ ban 
quit till I ban full up.’” 
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Removes Rusted Nuts 


PENETREEN 


It works like magic. Ap- 
ply freely to rusted nut 
and it penetrates quickly 
and thoroughly every pin 
point of hidden surface and 
removes all rust. 


FOU NDINAGIC 


with a wrench, come off quickly and easily with this won- 


N wit bolts, pipe joints, etc., that cannot be even budged 


derful new product of A. P. Warner, famous inventor of 
the speedometer. There are thousands of uses; it lubricates mo- 
tors, sewing machines, lawn mowers, locks, skates, bicycles, type- 


writers and garage machinery. 


It frees “‘gummed”’ parts such as sticking valves, transmission 


and tire locks, etc. It prevents “ 


stiffening’’ of transmission and 


differential oilin cold weather. It stops squeaks and prevents rust. 
Indispensable to garage men, farmers, plumbers, factory men, 
and around the home. Always have a can handy. If your dealer 


cannot supply you, use coupon. 


3 oz. can - - 30c Fz 

16 oz. can - - 75¢ | 
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920 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


gallon cans. 


Warner-Patterson Co. 
920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen 30c 
Please send me (75¢) can of Liquid Magic. 
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Because of its refinancing at low interest 
rates, New HOTEL SHERMAN announces 


the following reductions 
NO 


150 rooms $2.50 
350 rooms 2.95 
500 rooms 3.50 
300 rooms 3.95 


WERE 


$3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 


FAMOUS FEATURES 


LUB Breakfast at 45, 65 

and 75 cents in the Celtic 
Restaurant. The“‘All You Can 
Eat for $1.00’? Luncheon in 
the College Inn. The $1.25 
Table d’Hote Dinner in the 
Coffee Room. A floor for tall 
guests. A floor exclusively for 
women. A housekeeper and 
clerk on each floor. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


Randolph, Clark, Lake and La Salle Sts. 
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That seemed to be intended as funny, 
too, Millie saw, so she laughed appreci- 
atively and passed him a third crumpet. 
After tea he had to take Lena Pattee back 
to her boarding house. He said nothing 
about taking Millie for another drive, but 
then he couldn’t very well before the other 
girl. She supposed he would call her up 
very soon and ask her for next Sunday, 
though. 

But he didn’t. She didn’t hear a word 
from him. And on Thursday Grace Wilson 
came in to see her, and the first thing she 
said was, ‘‘ Well, Millie, everyone in town 
is talking about you and saying that you 
are running a matrimonial agency.” 

Millie felt the most horrible sinking of 
the heart. Had Sunchester then found out 
her secret plans? Had she been so obvious, 
so open, so unconcealed? She couldn’t look 
at Grace, and she felt her ever-ready blush 
coming up under her collar. 

Grace went on: “First it was Jameson 
Lowe and Ethel Devyne, and now if Lena 
Pattee and Tom Vandiver aren’t engaged 
everybody is going to be mightily sur- 
prised and disappointed, for he’s been tak- 
ing her out every evening in his car for 
a week, and the girl who has the candy- 
and-flower stand at the Regina told the 
news-stand boy, who is a cousin of Bob’s 
partner’s chauffeur, that he sends her five 
dollars’ worth of stuff, or more, every day.” 

Millie breathed a long trembling sigh of 
relief. She had not been discovered. Sun- 
chester had had no vision of her as a 
husband-hunting schemer. She was safe. 

““He’d be a very good catch for Lena,” 
she said, thinking quickly, her blush cooling 
off. “‘Of course, not everybody would like 
to have a man around who makes dumb 
jokes and tries to be funny all the time; 
but I should think it would be better than 
trying to hammer literature and Latin in 
the heads of those high-school flappers. 
Tom’s good-hearted and he’s making good 
money, and I’ve always liked him. And 
she’s a fairly pretty girl, and smart too.” 
She added, ‘‘I’d be very glad to think I 
helped it on.” 

Grace Wilson could find no flaw in that, 
not the least loophole for censure, so nicely 
balanced it was between a knock and a 
boost for both principals. So presently she 
went away to spread the glad tidings else- 
where. 

“T suppose,”’ she said before she left, 
“you'll be giving an engagement dinner for 
them as you did for Jameson and Ethel.” 

“Indeed I shall,” replied Millie firmly. 

After Grace had gone, though, she was 
not so brave. This business of getting mar- 
ried by intention was becoming too great an 
effort. 

It was a great nuisance and most un- 
settling to have one’s mind all made up 
on one man and to have him slip away. 
“They fold their tents like the Arabs and 
silently fade away,’ Millie misquoted 
sadly. ‘“‘It’s a lucky thing I’ve still two 
chances left. And really I don’t believe I 
could have stood laughing at Tom’s jokes— 
I’d have probably thrown the grapefruit at 
him some morning. I don’t need a husband 
with money, either; I’ve got plenty of my 
own, and Lena Pattee has to work for her 
living, so a well-to-do man will win her 
gratitude.” 

She went out to the kitchen and asked 
Etta to make Sally Lunn for supper—she 
needed strength and consolation. “And 
some nice fresh little apricot tarts, too, 
Etta,” she added. 

“Ein some o’ dem veal birds would go 
good, en a green-pepper sauce, Miss Millie,” 
suggested the epicurean Etta. 

She felt better at the mere mention and 
went upstairs again quite blithely. ‘‘It was 
a narrow escape,’ she thought. ‘‘When 
Grace Wilson began to talk I nearly went 
through the floor. I’d rather have anybody 
in Sunchester on my trail than Grace, for 
her tongue’s like a razor. Well, now the 
next thing is to find out if the report of the 
engagement is true.” 

It was true, she shortly ascertained, 
though both Tom and Lena couldn’t 
imagine how she’d found it out. 
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‘A little bird told you, I suppose,”’ said 
Tom facetiously. ‘‘Probably one of those 
damn English sparrows.” 

Millie laughed perfunctorily. “But I 
don’t have to laugh,”’ she thought joyfully. 
“T’d have to if I was engaged to him instead 
of Lena. I never could endure a man who 
thinks he’s funny.” 

Meditating on the two men left unat- 
tached, she decided that Gerber Rudd 
would be her next attempt. He was so 
good-looking it would be a pleasure to have 
him around. He didn’t have any money, 
but he was industrious, and his little book- 
shop was considered to be one of the town’s 
intellectual ornaments. ‘‘ We’ll be congenial 
as to reading,’”’ thought’ Millie, “‘and he’l] 
enjoy father’s library. Of course, he’s very 
silent, but then, ‘Still waters run deep.’”’ 

But now the thing to do was to get ready 
for her third dinner party. The third time 
is lucky, she reminded herself, and so re- 
newed her spirit when she began to arrange 
her third menu. 

She found that she could obtain Spanish 
melon, and served it, golden pink, for her 
first course, with a faint touch of rum for 
piquancy. Then came cups of strained 
gumbo, with cheese straws hot with Cay- 
enne. Followed the tiniest crab shells piled 
with a deviled crab meat beyond compare, 
and with it a cooling mélange of celery 
hearts and water cress. Roast ducklings 
for her main course, French fried sweet 
potatoes and jellied spiced apples for ac- 
companiment. Then came young cauli- 
flower, steamed and ready to melt into a 
lake of hollandaise. The dessert was a 
soufflé with brandied cherries, and instead 
of the plain black coffee of her other din- 
ners, Millie chose to offer her guests little 
cups of café briélé, orange peel, cinnamon, 
sugar and burned cognac drowned in the 
blackest and strongest and hottest coffee. 

In a third new evening frock of demure 
blue, Millie presided over this feast, with 
Gerber Rudd at her left hand. He looked 
handsomer than ever, she thought; and 
though he said little, what he said was ap- 
preciative and agreeable. Naturally the at- 
tention of everyone was centered on the 
two engaged couples, and especially on the 
newer pair, Tom Vandiver and Lena Pattee. 
Tom was in such spirits and made so many 
jokes that he kept the table in a gale, and 


- no one else needed to talk; and from time 


to time, Millie, looking understandingly at 
Gerber Rudd, realized that he found Tom’s 
endless witticisms as much of a bore as she 
did. Once she leaned to him and told him 
that she was going to drop into his book- 
shop sometime soon and get him to recom- 
mend some good solid reading to her. 

“T don’t care for frothy stuff,’ she said. 
“Didn’t somebody say that a good book is 
the best of friends?”’ 

“But surely,” said Gerber Rudd, “you 
don’t lack friends, Millie.” 

“T always count you as one,” she replied 
quickly. 

“‘T’d be very sorry if you didn’t,’”’ he an- 
swered. Oh, it was a very satisfactory 
snatch of conversation! 

A nice man, Gerber Rudd. She wished 
she had picked him out first—he didn’t 
sing, and he didn’t make a clown of himself. 
Still, it was rather fun that she had engi- 
neered two engagements in one month in 
Sunchester. It made her feel like one of the 
French noble ladies who had a salon and 
pulled secret social and political strings. 

Just as the second party had been gayer 
and pleasanter. than the first, so the third 
surpassed the second. ‘‘These dinners of 
yours are becoming institutions, Millie,” 
Grace Wilson remarked. ‘‘You ought to 
write a book about giving dinners, you do 
it so well.” 

Millie turned coquettishly to Gerber 
Rudd. “Did you hear that?” she asked. 
“How many would you sell if I did?” 

He assured her that everyone in Sun- 
chester would certainly buy a copy, which 
was, he added, more than he could say for 
any other book he’d ever tried to sell. And 
all the guests urged her to go ahead and 
write it. ‘“‘And give the recipes,” added 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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R.G,sr.,wasn't Joking when he wrote: 
"Bring this up in 1946 ” 


“What’s this, Dad, a joke?” quizzed 
R. G., jr. (it was at the end of his first 
week in his father’s office). 


R. G., sr., paused in the act of 
lighting his cigar. That pause would 
have been a warning to his business 
associates. But the son rushed right 


ahead. 


“Here’s a folder in your future file, 
marked by you,—‘April Ist, 1946’— 
a delayed April Fool joke?” 


R. G., sr., lighted his cigar. 


“Did you read the contents of that 
folder?” he drawled. 


“Well, no,” confessed the boy. 


“Well, read through the folder and 
you'll find whom the joke is on,” con- 


cluded R. G., sr. 
%* ok of * * 


In the folder was a Surety Bond 
which guaranteed R. G., sr., against 
any. expense for repairs or mainte- 
nance to the roof on Plant 5 until 


April 1, 1946. 


* * * * * 


Whenever a building is covered with 
a Barrett Specification Roof the owner 
receives a Surety Bond issued by a 
great nationally known Surety Com- 


pany. This Bond guarantees him 
against any expense for roof repairs 
or maintenance for 20 years. 


Add this: Service records on file tell 
of great numbers of Barrett Roofs of 
this type laid 35 to 45 years ago which 
are still soundly weather-tight—and 
never a cent for repairs or mainte- 
nance. Finally—Barrett Specification 
Roofs take the base rate of fire in- 
surance. 


Sounds interesting? You want the 
facts about Barrett Specification 
Bonded Roofs in detail? Then address 
a brief note to The Barrett Company, 
40 Rector Street, New York City. 
We'll reply promptly. 


Note: For some sound reason you 
may want a built-up roof constructed 
to your own specification. 


If that’s the case, remember that 
the experience of building construction 
experts during the last half-century 
has clearly shown that it pays to con- 
struct a built-up roof of pitch and felt 
—that it pays to make sure that both 
pitch and felt are Barrett—that a 
wearing surface of slag or gravel is 
essential to the lasting weather-tight- 
ness and fire-resistance of a built-up 
roof, 
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This column 
is addressed — 


to men concerned with 
School, Factory, or Apartment 
building maintenance 


OR several years The Barrett Company 
has performed a rather unique service 
for building owners. 


From time to time, at the request of men 
interested in the maintenance of large build- 
ings, highly trained Barrett Inspectors haye 
made careful surveys of the roofs of all these 
buildings and rendered detailed reports. 


In many instances such examinations have 
resulted in large savings in building main- 
tenance; and in the case of factories have 
undoubtedly prevented the loss of operat- 
ing time and the damage to stock which 
often result from roof leaks. 


Today Barrett is organized to offer this 
service to a wider list of owners. (The 
chances are it would prove valuable to you.) 
Any recommendations will be impartial and 
based entirely on the actual conditions found. 


Ask yourself these questions: 


“Have I any definite knowledge of the 
condition of the roofs for which I am re- 
sponsible?” 


“Are repairs or replacements necessary 
now? Do I know when any repairs will be 
necessary ?”’ 


“Is there danger of unforeseen interrup- 
tions caused by roof troubles?” 


“Are all our roofs absolutely fire-safe ?”’ 


To answer these and any other questions, 
The Barrett Company with its 68 years of 
experience in the built-up roofing field offers 
you the benefits of its Roof Examination 
Service, free of charge or obligation. 


Note: This service is available for big 
buildings, structures with roof areas of 5,000 
square feet or more that are located east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


For detailed information regarding Barrett 
Roof Examination Service, address a brief 
note to The Barrett Company, 40 Rector 
Street, New York City, or— 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector St., New York 


_ Please send me full information about your Roof Examina 
tion Service. I am mailing this coupon with the understanding 
that there is no charge or obligation involved. 


Your Name 
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IN CANADA: The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec 
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School 


Today’s Big 
Opportunity 


300 of America’s leading schools 
of business are now opening their 
doors to young men and women 
who want to succeed in busi- 
ness—the greatest of all 
professions. 


No prospective business student 
should select a school without hav- 
ing before him our free Booklet 
A, ““The Sure Way To Success.” 
It contains invaluable sugges- 
tions on choosing a career and a 
school. Send for it today. Don’t 
let delay cheat you into failure! 


National Association 
Accredited Commercial Schools 
1618 Mallers Building, Chicago 


fee Tiwi eee 
Earns Extra Money 


Mrs. Agnes L. Heaps, 


Indiana 


h 


RS. AGNES L. HEAPS, a widow living 
in Indiana, some few years ago decided 
that to maintain her home and help in the 
education of her child she would need more 
money. She wrote us for our spare-time offer, 
using a coupon just like this. 


tas 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
466 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mail me your extra money offer. 


Name 


Age 


Street 


City_ State __ 
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And she liked our offer so well that— 


Since January, 1923, Mrs. Heaps 
has taken some easy Curtis profits 
in every single month but two. 


Three and a half years of consistent, steady, 
spare-time earnings. What a record! And what 
a help to her the extra income is! 


Money of Your Own 


The same opportunity which Mrs. Heaps 
seized years ago is wide open to you Now. 
Forwarding the subscriptions of your friends 
and acquaintances for the three popular Curtis 
publications is so easy—and so profitable! You 
need no business experience to succeed. We 
don’t ask you to invest a single penny. 

Surely what hundreds of busy mothers and 
home keepers are finding it pleasant to do you 
also will enjoy. At the very least, why not get 
all the information about this plan, without 
obligation—then decide ? Use the coupon above. 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
Lena Pattee, at which everyone laughed 
enormously. 

They had so much fun talking about 
Millie’s possibilities of authorship that the 
card tables didn’t get going until quite late, 
and it was after midnight when the party 
was finally over. When they left, Gerber 
Rudd said to Margaret Burton, ‘It’s not 
raining tonight, but you’ll let me walk 
home with you anyway, won’t you?”’ And 
as Dr. Charlie Mardell had brought his car 
this time, and Tom Vandiver had his, they 
took everyone else. 

“Now,” thought Millie, “I’ve made no 
mistake. And I’llnot lose any time. I’ll go 
downto the bookshop tomorrowafternoon.”’ 

But the next day proved to be the one 
when the first red raspberries appeared in 
the market. Everyone who makes jelly 
knows how difficult it is to make red- 
raspberry jelly unless the fruit is a little 
green—it is difficult enough even then. 
And Millie must have her red-raspberry 
jelly—three dozen glasses being the least 
quantity to suffice for a year. She always 
helped Etta make it. This year, with mat- 
rimony in view, she thought she ought to 


-_make a dozen extra glasses, and perhaps 


some sun preserves as well, for nothing in 
the world is more delicious than a sun- 
preserved red raspberry. No husband but 
would adore a wife who could provide it. 

The thing to do then was to leave the 
visit to the bookshop for the day after, 
when the jelly would be made. Accordingly 
she put on her apron and went into the 
kitchen, where she began assiduously to 
pick over fruit, measure sugar, inspect 
jelly bags, and so forth and so on, as the 
work demanded. 

At luncheon she was very hungry from 
her labors, but Etta had been so busy there 
was no time for her to cook anything but a 
pick-up meal, consisting of a mere cup of 
the left-over gumbo, some broiled chops 
and baked potatoes, grilled tomatoes, a 
salad of hearts of lettuce with Russian 
dressing, corn muffins and a dessert of 
sponge cake with hot chocolate sauce, in 
which floated split marshmallows. 

After luncheon Millie felt drowsy—she 
had worked so hard over the hot stove, you 
know—so she dropped down on the couch 
in the library for a little rest and nap. 
She’d hardly dozed off when she was wak- 
ened by Margaret Burton hurrying in, 
flinging her arms about her and giving her 
the most affectionate kiss. 

“Millie darling,” cried Margaret, “‘I’m 
so happy—and I owe it all to you! What 
do you think—Gerber Rudd and I are en- 
gaged! He proposed to me last night on 
the way home, and oh, it never would have 
happened if you hadn’t given us the oppor- 
tunity to know each other better! You are 
our good angel!” . 

Millie, the good angel, sat up, slightly 
dazed. Margaret raved on: ‘‘I can’t see 
how he ever cameto : 
fall in love with me, 
for I am not intel- 
lectual or beautiful; 
but he said a man 
doesn’t want intel- 
lect or beauty, but 
sympathy and un- 
derstanding; and 
he feels my business 
experience — copy- 
ing the voters’ lists 
and things like that 
down at the court- 
house, you know, 
dear—will be of the 
greatest help to him 
in his shop and that 
he will be much 
more successful 
than he has ever 
been before. Oh, 
Millie, how can I 
ever thank you?” 

There was a great 
deal more of this in 
the same strain. 
Millie made what 
response she could 
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and concealed her own chagrin. But she 
wondered profoundly how she had ever 
come to imagine that Gerber Rudd was a 
clever man. . 

So only Dr. Charlie Mardell was left! 
She’d have to take him. There was no one 
else in Sunchester, and she had never 
wanted to marry a doctor, for it was well 
known that they were never on time to 
meals and might be called away right in 
the middle of a lunch or supper. It would 
be most disturbing to have things like that 
going on. 

Nevertheless, Millie decided to make the 
best of it. She supposed that she would 
have to give an engagement dinner for 
Margaret and Gerber, since she had done 
it for the others. They would be offended if 
she didn’t. But she couldn’t look forward 
te it with any eagerness, and she made up 
her mind that she was not going to buy 
another new evening dress. She was tired 
of making herself look so stylish and hand- 
some while other women in inferior gowns 
got the men. 

She wondered if Charlie Mardell would 
want to turn her father’s library into an 
office. There’d be patients trailing in con- 
stantly, and the doorbell ringing, and the 
telephone. She reminded herself that a 
doctor was a noble servant of humanity 
and that she ought to be proud to share 
vicariously in his service. She supposed 
she’d be elected to the town hospital board 
now. She promised herself that she’d make 
the old dodoes on it sit up and take notice, 
for that hospital kitchen was a scandal, and 
she’d tellthem so. Charlie sometimes went 
to medical conventions—that would be 
pleasant. She would meet other doctors’ 
wives, stay at city hotels and get new ideas 
from their restaurants to bring home and 
have Etta try; new salads, new desserts, 
new sauces. There was an advantage 
worth while in marrying Charlie Mardell, 
after all. 

She thought it might be a good thing for 
her not to wait until the fourth dinner 
party to start in on Charlie, so she decided 
that in place of a visit to Gerber Rudd’s 
bookshop—now unnecessary—she would 
drop in at Charlie’s office and ask him what 
she should do for that queer burning sensa- 
tion she sometimes felt about her heart 
after a meal. He would prescribe for her, 
and she could then let him know whether 
she responded to his treatment—and a 
basis of frequent meeting would be at once 
made. 

Before she went down to his office she 
thought she would telephone and ask if 
he’d be there. No use going all that way on 
a warm day for nothing. Very sensible of 
her, for the gir] in his office said that he had 
gone out of town for a few days but would 
be back next week. There was nothing to 
do but wait. 

Just before suppertime Rosemundine 
brought in the Sunchester Daily Banner, 


in Philadelphia, the SesquisCentennial City 


September 4, 1926 


and Millie opened it at the Social Notes. 
The first thing she saw was this: 
HAPPY END OF A ROMANCE 
Dr. CHARLES MARDELL WEDS CHILDHOOD 
SWEETHEART 

Those of Sunchester who have missed the 
city’s popular physician from his accustomed 
round may be surprised to learn that he was 
married yesterday to Miss Vernie Temple, of 
Hood’s Corners, and that the happy couple are 
now enjoying their honeymoon at Atlantic 
City. Miss Temple is Doctor Mardell’s third 
cousin, on the maternal side, and was his child- 
hood sweetheart. Fate in the shape of a lovers’ 
misunderstanding parted them years ago, and 
only recently was the breach healed and the 
rift within the lute mended. 

It is the social editor’s opinion that Doctor 
Mardell succumbed to the contagion of engage- 
ments which has been raging recently in Sun- 
chester, and that, being an experienced and 
able medico, he took the most efficacious treat- 
ment possible. Miss Temple—we beg pardon, 
Mrs. Mardell—is reputed to be an accom- 
plished and beautiful lady and her presence will 
be a real asset to the society of Sunchester. 

For a long, long time Millie read and 
reread this paragraph and the one following 
it, which described the details of the wed- 
ding. She felt utterly hopeless, in despair. 
A slow tear trickled out of her rounded 
cheek, made a curving path thereon and 
dropped on her bosom; another followed, 
and another. Rosemundine, coming in, 
found her bathed in distressful grief. 

“Why, Miss Millie, whatsa matter?” 
asked the startled girl. ““‘Why, Miss Millie, 
is you sick anywheres? Is you got a 
misery? Lemme git you dem smellin’ salts. 
Whatsa matter, Miss Millie, honey? Fo’ de 
Lawd’s sake, hol’ up ’at cryin’ en tell me.” 

“T’m not sick, Rosemundine,”’ wept 
Millie. ‘‘But—oh, I’m blue!” 

“Yo po’ chile! Doan I know dem blues! 
Nemmine, lamb, nemmine. Blues goin’ 
pass by. You dry yo’ eyes en come right on 
down staihs to yo’ suppah. Etta, she mek 
waffles.” 

At last, cajoled and petted, tended by 
Rosemundine’s efficient, loving hands, 
Millie stopped crying, washed her face, 
powdered her nose, and finally descended to 
sit, pensive and drooping, in the dining 
room. Never had it seemed so vast and 
empty and lonely. Never had life been so 
bare, so poor. How sad her fate! How 
miserable her future! All, all was dark and 
hopeless! 

Rosemundine brought chicken, smoth- 


q 


ered in brown gravy, with green peas, new — 


potatoes persillade. Slowly Millie ate, 
choked now and then by a persistent sigh 
that caught her throat. Then came the 
waffles, crisp, brown, savory, melting. 
Gradually, as the waffles disappeared, so 
did Millie’s grief. The dining room became 
more cheerful; its very loneliness changed 
to serenity and peace. Her future became 
less dreadful. How could a man add any- 
thing to the beauty and charm of her life? 
“T believe I’ll have some cream with 
scraped maple sugar, Rosemundine,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘And bring some extra butter.” 
More waffles 
came, crisper, 
browner, even more 
melting. And the 
cream mixed with 
the maple sugar—a 
luscious mess. Mil- 
lie’s eyes ceased to 
smart. She looked 
at the waffle before 
her, with its golden 
indented pattern, its 
promise of perfect 
flavor. A work of 
art. Yes,andmore— 
asymbol,asign. A 
wise man once said, 
“Everything in the 
world deceives us 
except good food.” 
Here in such waffles 
as Etta’s was the 


existence for Millie 
Tolliver. 

She reached once 
more for the cream, 
took up her fork. 
She was consoled. 
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So long as artificial or natural gas is available, there is no 
need for any household to be deprived of the comfort, 
cleanliness and many other advantages of the Humphrey 
Radiantfire. 


Plain, simple patterns or handsome, richly ornamented 
period models—a wide variety in style and price. The line 
is so varied you will experience no difficulty in finding the 
proper fire to suit the character of your room or the 
condition of your pocket-book. 


Flooding every corner of the room with healthful heat, 
much like the rays of the sun—odorless—dustless—it is 
incomparable as an auxiliary heater. 


Investigate this admirable contribution to domestic heating 
now being enjoyed in more than one million American 
homes. Your gas company or dealer is eager to give you 
facts about styles and prices. 


The genuine Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your gas company or dealer. 
Models range in price from $15.00 up. Write us for illustrated booklet. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
New York - 44 West Broadway San Francisco - 135 Bluxome Street 
Pittsburgh Buffalo Cincinnati 


Ye HUMPHREY. 
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Va ceful, speedy as a “plane! 
The letters flow—the school work’s done 
—the office folk are neat and rapid— 
all because the pen 1s FRESH! 


An old pen’s costly—messy, slow. 
It wastes your work and spoils your 
temper. New pens save—they’re fast 
and clean. It pays to keep some 
FRESH pens handy—those that stay 
fresh—Esterbrooks! 


There are Esterbrooks to humor 
every hand and every pen-use. You 
will catch the mood for writing with 
an Esterbrook to speed your thoughts. 


Clip the coupon— get some samples. 
You will like their balance, freedom. 
Having Esterbrooks, and fresh ones, 
will become a useful habit. Get those 
samples—get them now! 

Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., Camden, New 


Jersey. Canadian Agents: The Brown Bros., 
Ltd., Toronto. 


TRUE ECONOMY, ALWAYS A FRESH 


FREE _ sstersrook stEEL PEN CO., Dept. S-1, CAMDEN, N. J. 


fix] Send me, free *“The Book of 100 Famous Signatures,”’ 
— showing the autographs of illustrious men and women 
—and a sample of Pen No. 556. 


Cl Send me, free, the Esterbrook Chart of Handwriting to 
help me find the pen best suited to my hand—also a 
sample of Pen No. 556. 


C I enclose 15 cents, for which send me the ‘‘12 Most 
Popular Pens in the World.”’ 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS IN THE MARGIN BELOW 


How you SAVE 
by always using 
a fresh pen: 


YOU AVOID: 


1—Recopying 
2—Illegibility 
3—Spoiled Letters 
4—Mistakes in figuring 
5—Misunderstanding 
6—Bad Impressions 
7—Defaced Documents 
8—Lost Letters 


+ 
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Startling differences 
in pens revealed by 
the microscope! 


Steel in an ordinary pen 
(enlarged 400 times) 


The black areas (ferrite) and the 
white spots (cementite) are large 
and irregular. That makes it easy for 
the acid in ink to atrack the ferrite. 
In a few hours the ferrite is eaten 
away and only the hard, sharp 
cementite is left. The pen is jagged, 
scratchy. You have to throw it 
away. Cheap pen—false economy, 


Esterbrook Steel 
(enlarged 400 times) 


See how fine, how evenly distributed 
the particles are! It is this close 
amalgamation of ferrite and ce- 
mentite in Esterbrook steel that so 
strongly resists the acids in ink. 
That is why an Esterbrook pen 
stays smooth and flexible all through 
its long service. Esterbrook—true 
economy. 
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Taz POOL IN PARVIN 


(Continued from Page 10) 


following. I made the move single-handed, 
and had very little trouble doing it. But 
Wall Street was sure it was a pool—sure 
that I was working for a big pool of in- 
siders. I didn’t deny it. Why should I? 
It helped. And later on the crowd believed 
the same thing again—believed it was the 
same inside pool backing me, or hiring me, 
when Parvin went above 150. And that 
was a joke too. Speaking of jokes, you 
shouldn’t have taken that doctor seriously. 
He didn’t mean all he said, and I’m thirsty. 
Would you suggest a jigger of this or that?”’ 

The partitions in the shack are thin and 
the male Maine ear is attentive. Joe Mes- 
sick called “In a minnit’’ and appeared 
presently bearing equipment to adjust the 
situation. His parting glance at me was 
puzzled, as who should say, “‘ What manner 
of bug is this?’”’ The rain was pounding 
heavily again, and the lamps were sullen. 
Bailey Wallace sat bent forward, frowning 
at the fire, while Garry watched him with a 
speculative eye, and I watched them both, 
hopefully. 

After a time Garry began again, saying, 
as if casually: ‘“‘So Paul Seward wasn’t 
in the Parvin game with you from the start, 
Mr. Wallace.” 

Our guest turned his head slowly. “‘ You 
seem to know a lot about this,’’ he said. 

‘‘Seward was in your pool,” Garry as- 
serted. “I know that. Seward and 
others.” 

Bailey Wallace stretched his thin arms 
and laughed. ‘Pool!’ he said. ‘‘Pool 
again. There was Paul Seward and there 
was one other man—three of us. We had a 
joint account in Parvin Stores. I managed 
it, operated it. That’s all there was to the 
pool in Parvin.” 

“And none of the Parvin people?” 
Garry’s voice dripped unbelief. “‘Then you 
fooled Wall Street.’ 

Wallace stared at the red logs. ‘Any 
man can fool Wall Street as long as the 
banks let him,” he said thoughtfully. ‘‘He 
can fool himself that long, and no longer. 
Last September I was practically out of 
that first play in Parvin. The market had 
been going very fast and my calls showed 
me a fat profit. I gave the stock a gallop 
up toward 90 and quietly sold it on the way 
down again. And I was out of nearly all of 
it—nearly all the stock I could call. Then 
one day I got a message from Paul Seward. 

“You may know Seward. I didn’t at 
that time, but of course I knew a lot about 
him. When a man has as much money and 
as many market interests as Paul Seward 
everybody knows a lot about him. I met 
him that afternoon. He wanted to talk 
about Parvin. He told me he had bought 
a line of it and was going to buy more, and 
he thought we might do business together. 

“T asked him why he was buying Parvin 
and he bumped me by saying he knew all 
about the plan for the company to take 
over the big Goodman system. That was 
real news to me, and Seward saw it was. I 
questioned it, but he showed me that it was 
true—that the deal was actually made but 
wasn’t likely to be announced for another 
two or three months. The Goodman people 
were to get Parvin stock in exchange for 
their own, share for share. Of course I was 
sore. The Parvin crowd had kept me in the 
dark and I had lost my position in the 
stock. I told Seward so, but I knew he had 
guessed it already. He had been watching 
Parvin in the market and keeping his ear to 
the ground, and he suspected I had been 
selling out. That was why he wanted to 
talk to me. 

“Then he showed his hand. He believed 
the combination would really be a big thing 
for Parvin Stores, and he knew Wall Street 
would think it was bigger still. With the 
whole market climbing and the deal certain, 
he thought Parvin could be put to almost 
any price. None of the larger stockholders 
would dump any of the stock while the 
Goodman purchase was pending, and he 
saw a chance to put Parvin up fifty, sixty, 


seventy points. And he said I was the one 
man to doit. I knew the stock’s position; 
I had been successful in it, and had a fol- 
lowing in it because of that; everybody be- 
lieved I was working for an inside pool and 
would continue to believe it. So Seward 
proposed that I come in with George 
Nichols and himself and make a stiff play in 
Parvin Stores. His idea was a joint > ccount 
that I would run. 

“That was Seward’s proposition, and I 
liked it. In a few days we settled the de- 
tails and went into the thing together— 
Seward and Nichols and I. And that was 
the whole of your great Parvin pool. Not | 
what you thought, was it? Not so big, eh? 
But it wasn’t a lightweight affair either. 
George Nichols is a bigger man financially 
than Seward, although you may not know 
his name so well. He’s in all sorts of things, 
and one or two trust companies in the 
Middle West open their cash drawers when 
he snaps his fingers. I looked the thing 
over from every angle and I couldn’t see 
anything but an opportunity and all the 
money in the world to develop it.” 

“Well, you did develop it,’’ remarked 
Garry Sandgren sweetly. ‘‘No one will 
deny that. You had about everybody gam- 
bling in Parvin.” 

Wallace smiled. ‘Parvin wasn’t ex- 
actly an investment,” he said. “The truth 
is the Parvin people were paying a very 
high price for the Goodman property. Asa 
piece of business the deal wasn’t anything 
to cheer about. But we saw from the first 
that in the kind of stock market we were 
having a Parvin-Goodman consolidation 
was just the sort of sensational thing to ex- 
cite Wall Street traders, if the action of 
Parvin stock could be made to advertise it. 
Deals like that are great fertilizers for the 
market. I worked on that theory. 

“When we started, Parvin wasn’t easy 
to buy. I had worked up more bullishness 
on the stock around the Street than I re- 
alized. It was 82 then, and I couldn’t take 
my time to pick up the line I wanted either. 
The news of the Goodman deal might leak 
out any day. I did the best I could, but 
the price was up nearly to 95 before I had 
accumulated our line of stock. After that 
it became plentiful again—too plentiful. In 
fact when I got it to par I was buying more 
of it than I wanted just then in order to 
keep it strong in the market. 

“But by that time I had fixed up what I 
needed—a connection with Elhoff & In- 
galls. I needed a big, hustling Stock Ex- 
change firm as headquarters for the Parvin 
operation—one with plenty of gambling 
customers and active branch offices and a 
string of private wires to other cities. 
Boverton & Co. had done most of my busi- 
ness before that, but they weren’t big 
enough for the Parvin work—not promi- 
nent enough, and maybe too conservative. 
There were a dozen and more big houses to 
choose from—they all were snapping for 
business—but I tied up with Elhoff & © 
Ingalls. They had everything I wanted, 
and I switched the Parvin account over to 
them. The rest of the Parvin move was 
handled through their office. 

‘Of course I used other brokers—a lot of 
them. Your in-and-out trading has to be 
scattered and covered up, you know. But 
the Parvin business was centered in Elhoff’s 
office. It was all done in my name too. 
Neither Seward nor Nichols appeared in it. 
The Street knew well enough that they 
were interested, but their interests didn’t 
show anywhere except in a private arrange- 
ment with me. 

“The Elhoff connection was just what I 
wanted. If you remember, the firm was as 
active as any in the Street. It had a group 
of the biggest traders in town as custom-_ 
ers—some very big ones in its uptown 
branches. Elhoff’s whole business was 
speculative. They didn’t want anything 
else. They had active out-of-town wire 
accounts, and their publicity got attention. 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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YES, Sir! Prince Albert is the kind of a 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
everywhere—tips and opinions and all 
that. And they didn’t know what con- 
servatism meant. First and last, they 
wanted business. They saw business in 
me, and every facility they had was mine 
in exchange for it. And I used every one 
of them. 

“You probably don’t realize how much 
market influence a big Stock Exchange 
house like Elhoff & Ingalls has, while it 
lasts. You don’t realize how its prestige 
can be used. The name of a well-advertised 
firm such as that carries a great deal of 
weight. Whatever it does is supposed to 
be for somebody of importance. Whatever 
it says about the market or about some one 
stock is taken to be what somebody of size 
is going to make come true. You hear all 
the time, everywhere: ‘Elhoff’s buying 
Steel. That looks like Johnny Henderson.’ 
Or, ‘Elhoff-Ingalls are taking all this 
Smelters. That’s the uptown crowd.’ Or, 
‘Elhoff’s turned bullish. Remember that, 
because it means the Rector Street Bank 
outfit.’”’ 

Garry interrupted, 
‘Elhoff’s buying Parvin Stores. 
Bailey Wallace.’”’ 

“Better than that. What they thought 
was: ‘Bailey Wallace is still running that 
big inside Parvin pool.’ Don’t forget the 
big-pool idea. It helped. As a matter of 
fact, there was quite a little inside selling 
of Parvin around par. It got in my way 
and gave me some trouble. I began to sus- 
pect that some of the Parvin crowd were 
not as enthusiastic over the Goodman deal 
as they might have been. But the rumors 
of the deal began to spread around Wall 
Street—I had something to do with that— 
and then the stock got more and more 
attention among the traders, and it was 
easier to move. 

“George Nichols had friends among both 
the Parvin Stores and the Goodman di- 
rectors, and he had a line on whatever went 
on. I kept in touch with the Parvin people 
too. They were very friendly, and glad 
enough to see their stock climbing, and 
finally I got J. J. Parvin to give out an 
interview admitting that the Goodman 
deal was on the fire. We used the state- 
ment to give Parvin a whirl that put it up 
close to 110, and I was able to sell out even 
more of it than I had taken on to shove it 
through par and carry it on up. That gave 
me plenty of buying power again, you see. 
After that, things went very well. When 
the stock dropped back a few points and 
the little traders sold out what they had 
climbed for, I showed up openly as a buyer 
again and pushed the price up to a new 
high figure before I let the crowd have my 
surplus line once more. I kept seesawing it 
that way—the usual way—and I had it 
well in hand above 120 the day before the 
Official announcement of the Goodman 
combination was to be made. 

“We were all ready to give Parvin a 
lively run-up on that news. I went up to 
Paul Seward’s office after the market 
closed, and we were talking things over 
when Nichols came in and upset us with 
news of a different kind. The Federal 
Reserve Bank had just announced an 
advance in its rediscount rate. Do you 
remember? 

“That meant trouble. It was certain 
that the whole market would be hit the 
next day and the Goodman announcement 
would go for nothing, so far as Parvin stock 
was concerned. That night we had a long 
powwow at Seward’s club and threshed the 
thing out. We finally decided to hold 
Parvin strong if we could, no matter what 
the market did. 

“We figured that the effect of the Re- 
serve Bank news would be only temporary, 
and that a show of strong support in Parvin 
in connection with the Goodman deal would 
hold back general selling of the stock and 
would be the best kind of advertising, even 
if it was expensive. Seward and Nichols 
were ready to supply what money I might 
need, and I made my plans accordingly. 
Next day every active stock on the list 
closed with a loss—most of them from two 
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to five points. But Parvin Stores showed 
a modest little advance. 

“T kept it strong through another day, 
and then, when the market got over its 
fright and began to rally, I started in im- 
mediately to push Parvin. But it took a 
lot of strength to doit. Stock kept coming 
in, and I found that some of it was coming 
from the Parvin people themselves. They 
thought the good news was out and the 
stock was high enough. Then I took off 
my coat. I had to.” 

“You had too much of the stock,’”’ Garry 
observed. 

“T had too much and I needed buying 
around the Street—by the crowd—to take 
care of the Parvin that was coming in too 
fast. But do you remember how soon the 
market got back into its stride again after 
that first discount-rate advance? Every- 
body forgot the Federal Reserve Bank and 
was happy again in two or three days. 
Even Nichols, who at first thought the 
thing was serious, changed his mind and 
concluded it wouldn’t do any more harm. 
I thought the same. It wasn’t bad judg- 
ment, either, for the time being. The 
trouble came from continuing to think that 
way. At any rate Nichols and Seward took 
care of the finances, and I went at Parvin 
with my teeth set. I used every trick I 
knew or could invent to work up bull senti- 
ment and keep the stock popular. 

“In particular I went after men in the 
Street who, in one way or another, can in- 
fluence others when they have reason to do 
it. I gathered an armful of good ones and 
supplied each one of them with a reason. 
In most cases I handed out calls to them. 
Calls again, do you see?” 

Garry nodded understandingly, but I did 
not understand. ‘‘What influence?” I 
asked. ‘‘What kind of men?” 

“All kinds,’”’ declared Bailey Wallace. 
“Tf they could and would bring in buying of 
Parvin Stores by other people, I let them 
have an interest of some kind—an interest 
that would be worth something if the stock 
went up. In most cases it was a call.’ 

“But what men?” I persisted. ‘‘ What 
sort of men? Brokers?” 

‘All sorts,’ he said. “Brokers? Yes, a 
few. Here and there calls went to a firm, or 
to a partner personally. More of them 
went to office managers. Some went to cus- 
tomers’ men, if they were big enough to be 
of value to me. Beyond that, I dealt with 
unattached men—the kind who play the 
market themselves as a business and have 
groups of friends and followers who will act 
on their advice and their tips. Wall Street 
is full of such men, you know. Or you may 
not know. In fact I’m one myself—I have 
been, and will be again. And there was 
publicity—all forms of it—to be bought 
with calls too. In the end it was quite a 
crew I had working for Parvin, and for me, 
in that way. Oh, it wasn’t anything new. 
I simply made it an object for other men to 
help Parvin’s rise by getting their cus- 
tomers or friends to buy into the stock and 
to believe it was going higher.” 

“But,” said I, ‘“you can’t mean that you 
got reputable Wall Street men to sell their 
influence—to sell out others in that way?” 

Bailey Wallace studied me with curiosity. 
“Reputable?”” he questioned. ‘Well, of 
course there isn’t more than one brokerage 
house or partner in twenty or thirty who 
will work with you in that way. But the 
percentage of brokers’ employes who won’t 
isn’t so small, and there are not many in- 
dividuals in Wall Street who won’t—when 
the terms are right. Most of them are 
reputable, I think. .They’re supposed to 
be. Besides, Parvin Stores was a real 
property. The stock had value. Oh, it’s 
part of the game. And why not? Why 
shouldn’t it be? If you were in Wall 
Street you’d know. People go there, work 
there, to make money. I never knew any 
to go for any other reason, Did you?” 

I would have asked more concerning 
these ethics, but Garry Sandgren, scowling 
at me, said, “Did you get results? Did 
your calls help?” 

“Certainly they helped,” replied Wal- 
lace promptly. “And the whole market 
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went on climbing, you know. Everybody 
was more enthusiastic than ever over every- 
thing. I kept churning Parvin, and the 
interest in it increased, so that I worked off 
enough of our stock to make us fairly easy 
again. I did that after it got to 135. You 
said you were in the stock at that time. 
You know how active it was and how much 
you heard about it—rumors of all sorts— 
bigger dividends, another combination, and 
more gossip like that.’ 

“Of course I know,” said Garry. ‘‘Cody 
& Erwins’ man, Taggart, used to call me 
up every day or two and tell me what 
Parvin was going to do before the closing; 
and usually he was right.” 

“Yes. I let the boys get used to making 
a little money in turns like that. It kept 
them interested, even excited, and it didn’t 
cost much, yousee. But what bothered me 
a bit was a let-down in the interest of some 
of the people who had been rather enthu- 
siastic up to that time. The Parvin people 
became very chilly and I saw signs of cold 
feet in the Street too. Some of Elhoff & 
Ingalls’ big customers weren’t as ready to 
trade in Parvin as they had been. I didn’t 
know why. Everybody had made money 
in the stock, and there couldn’t be any 
soreheads, and I believed the enthusiasm 
could be worked up again. In fact, it had 
to be. I had to look ahead to the time when 
we would want to liquidate our position. 

“So I got the crowd together. I gave a 
dinner—a big dinner.” : 

“T have heard about that,” said Garry. 
“The famous Parvin dinner.”’ 

“Ts it famous? I suppose it is now. It 
was quite a dinner. Private of course. The 
newspapers never had anything about it. 
Everybody was there—everybody who had 
an active interest in Parvin Stores. I had 
the whole Elhoff-Ingalls outfit and a part- 
ner or two from every Stock Exchange house 
that had been doing business for me in the 
stock. Seward was there of course; and 
George Nichols. I had about all the men 
who were bulling Parvin because of the 
calls they had, and they brought along a 
few of their interested friends. Several of 
the Parvin and Goodman directors, too; 
and J.J. Parvin. Hewas the honored guest, 
I suppose. He was also the mistake. 

“It wasa good, lively dinner. Everybody 
was happy. There was plenty of enthu- 
siasm over Parvin and its prospects, and 
all that. Everything went along beauti- 
fully until I asked J. J. Parvin to talk to 
them. He aid. I don’t know yet whether 
he had been dining too well or whether he 
was a good actor. He began by telling 
them how it pleased him to have so many 
representative financicrs interested in 
Parvin Stores and regarding it as worthy of 
investment. Hesaid it was a tribute to him 
and the whole management. And so on. 

“And then, before I realized what he was 
saying, he was telling them they mustn’t let 
their enthusiasm run away with their 
judgment. Somebody should have choked 
him, but nobody did. He said the business 
of Parvin Stores couldn’t be expected to 
grow as fast as th» stock had been increas- 
ing in price. He said it might be quite a 
while before the business and profits would 
justify the quotation of 135 for the stock. 
The company’s growth would be regulated 
by the ups and downs of general business. 
No increase in dividends was in sight. 
Parvin Stores was just a sound, conserva- 
tively managed, representative American 
business enterprise, with nothing splashy 
or speculative about it. He hoped every- 
body would consider Parvin’s longer fu- 
ture, rather than make mistakes about its 
immediate present. Then he sat down. A 
little later he went home. 

“‘There wasn’t much noise at the tables 
when he went out. Everybody was jolted. 
I knew something had to be done, but I 
didn’t know how to do it. But the minute 
the door closed behind Parvin little Jake 
Wenzell gave me a cue. He called out, ‘I 
wonder how much he’s short of,’ and every- 
one laughed. Then I knew what to do. I 
made a speech myself. 

“T said: ‘That talk of Parvin’s means 
only one thing. He is the president of 
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Parvin Stores. He didn’t come here to- 
night and deliberately slam his own stock 
without a personal reason. I’ve suspected 
that reason for some time. I had it in mind 
when I invited Parvin here. I don’t know 
what you men think, but it’s plain enough 
to me. J. J. Parvin and his friends in the 
company have sold out a lot of their stock, 
expecting to get it back cheaper. Now they 
find they have lost it. They want it back, 
but they find they can’t buy it without 
putting the price to the ceiling. But they 
must get it somehow, and what Parvin said 
to us was intended to scare us into selling 
what they want!’ 

‘‘T said, ‘I’m sorry J. J. Parvin went 
away. I’d like him to hear this: He will not 
get his stock back any cheaper than it is 
now. A week from today he will see it sell- 
ing at 150, and even then he will have to 
pay a great deal more if he wants to buy 
much of it. I mean what I say—150 
within a week, and then higher. Anybody 
who wants Parvin Stores is going to climb 
for it, and I mean the Parvin insiders in 
particular. You can tell them Bailey Wal- 


| lace is prepared to see to that.’ 


“Tt was a bluff, but it worked. And we 
made it good. Seward and Nichols said 
‘Go ahead,’ and I went ahead. I put 
Parvin to 150 within the week. I had to 
take a lot of stock to do it. More than one 
man went away from that dinner and de- 
cided to play safe by letting at least some 
of his Parvin go. I had to buck against 
that, and there was considerable short 
selling too. The shorts began to cover 
when the stock got up a bit, but, neverthe- 
less, we had 85,000 shares of Parvin 
Stores the day it hit 150. In addition, both 
Paul Seward and George Nichols had lines 
of their own. Your pool in Parvin was well 
loaded.” 

In my ignorance, I ventured, ‘But you 
were making an enormous amount of 
money with the stock going up so much.” 
Bailey Wallace looked at me in pity. 

“Tt was enormous on paper,’ he said; 
“but, you see, our stock had to be sold be- 
fore we could count the money.” He 
turned to address himself to Garry’s expe- 
rience. ‘‘And yet, do you know, I wasn’t 
worried? I was drunk, hypnotized by that 
market we were having. Day after day it 
was big and broad and strong, with nothing 
in sight—in my sight—to change it. And 
Parvin wasn’t my only interest either. I 
was handling two other stocks—playing on 
calls that I had taken from inside bankers 
who wanted them lifted. Calls again, you 
see. Bartlett Foundries was one of them. 
Amalgamated Construction was the other. 
I was doing pretty well with them both. 

“We were all blind. Everybody was 
blind. I believed I had better control of 
Parvin at 150 than at any time since I 
started it. I didn’t expect to lift it much 
more, but I was sure we could liquidate 
without trouble. But I was blind. So were 
Paul Seward and Nichols and plenty of 
other, bigger men. We should have seen 
the writing on the wall when Sorden Soap 
went to pieces. Do youremember? Sorden 
was nothing but a one-man bubble that 
should have burst long before it did. Nev- 
ertheless, when it smashed we all might 
have known it was quitting time. But we 
didn’t. I held Parvin steady when the 
Sorden slump shook the market a bit, and 
I kept it strong above 150 for ten days 
after that. It made a top of 156 at a time 
when most other stocks were soft. 

“And then one day somebody hit my 
Parvin market with 10,000 shares. I found 
it was Henderson—Johnny Henderson. He 
staggered me, and I had my first chill. I 
hate Johnny Henderson, but I’m afraid of 
him. He can smell weak spots where no- 
body else can. He knoeked Parvin off 
more than five points before I got it in 
hand and jacked it up again. Nothing 
happened for two days. Then Henderson 
took a quick shot at Bartlett Foundries and 
I knew he thought he had found a weak 
spot in the market—me. 

“My position in Bartlett wasn’t very 
big, but still it hurt when Henderson 
jammed it down; and when he followed 
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through with a raid on Amalgamated Con- 
struction the Elhoff-Ingalls people began to 
take notice. By that time the whole mar- 
ket was beginning to wabble. I tried to 
dump my little line of Bartlett, and the 
market backed away from me. It broke 
badly. I tried the same thing with Con- 
struction and I found Johnny Henderson 
was selling it too. 

“Tt was certain then that Henderson 
would go after Parvin the minute it showed 
any weakness. Paul Seward began keeping 
close to me all the time, and George Nichols 
wasn’t out of call. We knew we were in for 
trouble if the general market didn’t soon 
get its balance and swing up. Well—it 
didn’t. And that’s all.” 

“But what then?” I asked. 

He lauched sourly. ‘“‘What then? In 
two weeks Parvin Stores was down sixty 
points and I was broke.” 

“Because of this Johnny Henderson?” 

“Because of the market. Because every- 
body in the world stopped buying and sold 
out what they had. Because prices melted 
so fast. Because the banks had reasons of 
their own, and said, ‘Pay off your loans. 
Take your collateral away. It’s worth less 
every minute and we don’t want it.’ Hen- 
derson made things worse for us, damn 
him. He gave Parvin the shove that started 
it down and carried us with it. But every- 
thing went. The whole boom collapsed. 

“We tried to protect ourselves for a 
while—tried to keep Parvin from breaking 
too fast or too far. Both Seward and 
Nichols came through with money—a good 
deal of money. But it was no use. Elhoff 
kept running in and out all day, every day, 
yelping, ‘We’re broke if you don’t do 
something.’ And they were broke too. 
Parvin was only one of their troubles. 
They had to get help, twice. They man- 
aged to borrow three millions privately on 
stuff that couldn’t be sold at all at the time. 


And who do you suppose loaned them some — 


of it? Johnny Henderson! That’s Wall 
Street. He helped to scuttle them, and then 
loaned them some of the money he’d made 
doing it, so as to keep them afloat. 

“We had to let Parvin go. Wesquirmed, 
but there wasn’t anything else to do. The 
banks were squeezing everybody. Any- 
thing that looked like a pool account, or a 
big play such as ours, was being shot to 


pieces, deliberately. George Nichols did | 


what he could, but he had other things to 
take care of—many of them. It wasn’t 
sense for either Nichols or Paul Seward to 


do more than they did. I could see that, — 


sore as was. Wesimply had to let Parvin 
go. In fact, we were told so by men whose 
tip couldn’t be laughed off. 

“The stock broke twenty-four points in 
one day, when we were selling it. We still 
had more to sell when it got down to par— 
fifty-six points down from the top. J. J. 
Parvin took the lot that was left. He paid 
us 92 for it, privately. And that was the 
end—except for the IO U’s. That was the 
end of your great powerful pool in Parvin 
Stores. 

“Tt cost Seward and Nichols more than 
a million and a half apiece. It cost me— 
but that doesn’t matter. I’ve stopped 
thinking about it, and it doesn’t matter. It 
will matter, though, if the Wall Street 
crowd finds out that after I faced every- 
thing and took my medicine, I crumpled up 
and had to sneak away to that damned 


hospital. That will matter a great deal— 


” 


tome. See here 

He scowled upon each of us in turn. 

“Tf either of you call me anything but 
Stevens when that doctor gets back I’ll 
make trouble for you. I’ll tell him you are 
a pair of sneak thieves, a couple of pick- 
pockets. I’ll swear you’ve robbed me since 
I’ve been here.” 

Garry Sandgren showed a puzzled frown. 
“Robbed you of what?’ he demanded. 

“‘Of the story, of course,’”’ said Bailey 
Wallace, with a sudden wry grin. ‘‘ You’ve 
been pumping me all along, you know. 
And you’ve pumped me dry too—oh, very, 
very dry.” 

“Coming!” called Joe Messick from the 
kitchen. ‘Jest a minnit!”’ ~ 
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HUSBAND IN THE IDARIK 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“T suppose you want to find out by that 
lead if I’m a married woman. I’m not,’ the 
voice said, with the subtlest of subtle shad- 
ings. “But just take it that we’re ships— 
ships that pass in the night.” 

“That’s a sad little thought. They’re 
passing mighty close aboard.” 

“Too close for comfort?” 

“Did I yip a syllable to that effect?’ 

But instantly rain out of a viperous 
heaven lashed on the windshield and he 
was forced to use his right arm to move the 
wiper back and forth. He cursed the nig- 
gardly spirit which had induced him to 
hold off buying an automatic visionator. 

“Did you ever see anything so dark?” 
she breathed, and leaned a hair closer to 
look through that little semicircle of clarity 
he had created with the wiper on the glass. 
“Tt really frightens me.” 

“Dark is nothing but the absence of 
light.” 

“Ts it? You’re a man. If I’m coming 
home late alone I can hear my own foot- 
steps overtaking me. I’m always peopling 
the dark.” 

The road was getting all at once really 
atrocious, and he was forced to go into 
second speed. This prodded him into say- 
ing, “‘Seems to me you people out this way 
had better give the road commissioner a 
prod. The man you came with must have 
had to fight his way. By the way, who did 
you come with, did you say?”’ 

“‘T didn’t say.” 

“Canny soul. You aren’t taking full ad- 
vantage of this game, might I point out? 
Oughtn’t the very fact that we are, so to 
speak, in the dark about each other have 
some bearing? I mean, people circum- 
stanced as you and I are, total strangers, 
often say things we wouldn’t and couldn’t 
dream of saying, possibly, to people who 
are a part of our lives. Isn’t it a kind of 
confessional, where neither of us will ever 
know what the other even looks like, if we 
go on the way we're going?”’ 

““A confessional,’ she replied faintly. 
“Whatever put it into your head that I 
might have something to confess? Isn’t 
this a wonderful riding car?” 

“Yes, it lays over the horse-drawn ve- 
hicle a little,’ he said sulkily. And then 
impishly he flicked the dashboard light 
switch on. It stayed as dark as ever. 

“T took the liberty of unscrewing that 
bulb,” she said. 

“You’re plenty forehanded. You evi- 
dently don’t take me seriously.” 

‘“When did ever men take me seriously?”’ 
she cried with a flash of resentful passion in 
her voice. He was silent, and he heard her 
sigh profoundly, a sigh with a touching 
quiver in it. The darkness fell into a darker 
dark and the car wallowed closer to the 
ground. 

“Tf you will have a confession from me,” 
she murmured, with a complete change of 
tone, “‘I can say I could just go on and on 
like this forever. That won’t endanger my 
reputation for telling truth.” 

“T don’t have to lie to second the motion 
then.” 

“How queer it is we can’t simply be 
happy in the company of people we like. 
It just seems to be our lot to be thrown in 
with the wrong ones in our daily walks, 
don’t you think?” 

““Them’s my sentiments, stranger,’ Mr. 
Whitaker said gruffly, shaken into levity by 
this sudden grip or glow of heart’s emotion 
scarcely a finger span away. “I can say 
frankly that I never had such a whale of a 
time in my life as I’m having right this 
present minute, and I’ve had some whales 
of times in my time too.” 

“T’'ll bet you have.” 

He had gone into second gear again with 
a deft snap, and now he was in low. “‘ Does 
it get better or worse from here on?”’ 

“Tt’s not much different, one way or the 
other,” the girl said dreamily. 

“The man that brought you ——” he 
was beginning, when she cut him off with 


“That man again! Isn’t it better to as- 
sume he doesn’t exist, rather than be intro- 
ducing him eternally?” 

But immediately she was apologizing for 
her outbreak. It was just this deadly time 
of year, waiting for the mud and snow to go, 
and when everybody’s nerves were just on 
edge and people were wishing time away, 
even the old, though Barney Hillis stated 
that after thirty time went two for one. 

“That isn’t saying you couldn’t afford 
to wish a month or two away,” he said. 
She replied that this was very sweet of 
him, considering how perfectly in the dark 
he was about her still. 

Their fencing was interrupted by his 
catching sight of a rock which reared its 
jagged crown in the very center of the road. 
That blamed thing, he mumbled, could as 
easily as not crack the housing on the differ- 
ential. He went too far to the right of it 
and sank. 

While getting the jack out from under 
the seat, he said, “‘ While we are exchanging 
confidences, let me say the soul of a me- 
chanic doesn’t dwell in me.” 

The girl, rather close against him in the 
dark, repeated twice over that she blamed 
herself for having let him undertake such 
a journey in the first place. 

“People who persist in living at the end 
of the world should just get back there the 
best way they can,” she said despairingly. 
She showed her practical gift, however, by 
seeking out and putting into his hands a 
flat stone to slip under the foot of the jack. 

“You get back into the car. You’ll be 
wringing wet, all this filmy stuff you’re in. 
It’s raining.” 

In fact it was raining again, though not 
hard; but he found the stone very accept- 
able, and it was ten to one he would never 
have found it by himself. She was just ob- 
stinate enough to stand her ground, too, 
reminding him that two heads were better 
than one, not to speak of two pairs of legs 
when it came to putting a shoulder to the 
wheel. He got out a waterproof suit, con- 
sisting of a blouse with monkish hood at- 
tached, and pants. The pants she refused, 
with a quick laugh, to step into; they were 
miles too big, she could feel; and besides, 
he was the unfortunate who must get down 
on his knees in all this mire. The blouse she 
did allow him to drop down over her head, 
outside everything. She held quiet while he 
poked her arms into the sleeves. 

But from now on, he knew, he would be 
simply going through the motions. It was 
nothing short of ludicrous for a man with 
his small pretensions in the way of tools to 
attempt to move a car, single-handed, out 
of a bed of slime like this. The situation 
was certainly draggle-tail enough. Between 
rain squalls, the black earth with its glim- 
mering white patches was all one great rill 
of running water. A good deal of this sound, 
he presently discovered, came from an ice 
pond on his right, lifted up by a kind of 
dam made of black stones to about the 
level. of his chin. Water was running over 
the dam through a wooden sluice box laid 
on top of the stones, and it was this water 
that had made a quagmire of the road. To 
the left, the white wall of a house appeared, 
drawing out into a woodshed, stable and 
outbuildings. 

“Maybe I can rouse somebody up there 
and get the loan of a horse,’”’ he muttered. 

“No, you can’t,” the girl said promptly. 
“That man hasn’t any horses. At least, I 
don’t think he has now. I think he drowned 
his last one grooving ice in February.” 

“T can get a light then, anyway.” 

“But truly, there is an ugly dog some- 
where on the premises,”’ she protested, her 
flawless voice enchantingly atremble. ‘“‘Do 
let’s see if we can’t manage by ourselves.” 

There came the distinct pounding of a 
horse’s hoofs on wooden flooring. 

“‘ Maybe that’s the ghost of the horse that 
was drowned in February,’”’ Ray said. He 
was fairly under the car now. But the jack 
had already played him false three several 
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Handles Your Car 
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Invisible Giant 


Ross ‘Takes the Jolts 
You are Taking Now 


Every bump in the road—from the smallest to the 
largest—sends a corresponding shock flying up the 
steering column to the wheel—bringing constant dis- 
comfort—and often danger . . . The Ross Cam and 
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times. Either he got it too tall to wedge 
under the axle, or not perpendicular, when 


| the weight of the car, half-jacked, would 


topple it and force him to grope in mud as 
fat as butter for that vanished implement. 
Crouching there, he caught dark hostile 


| gleams from all those underslung projec- 
tions, hideous with slime. He tried to 


use the lever of the jack as a shovel, but 
it was of soft iron and buckled nightmar- 
ishly. 

He felt as if his whole personality were 
leaking away through his heels He was 
evidently a weakling; and this recognition 
of his shortcomings, this bitter introduction 
of himself to himself, made more impressive 
the girl’s valiant comings and goings some- 
where on the other side of the ditch. She 
had the flexibility of steel. He could hear 
her in among the alders, wrestling, it 
seemed, with the trunk of a dead tree lying 
imbedded in all that winter muck. She 
evidently couldn’t budge it, though, be- 
cause almost at once there were faint sounds 
of her having gone farther afield; and even, 
finally, into the neighborhood of the 
hypothetical dog. 

He went on digging. The sour clay 
stank; his face was smeared with it; some 
coarse grains had worked in at the corners 
of his eyes. His fingers, too, were numb, 
and by this.time he had forgotten what the 
jack looked like. He couldn’t tell, with it 
actually in his hand, whether he was step- 
ping it up or down. He was in a mechan- 
istic panic. 

Then a kind of lapse of physical aware- 
ness came over him. He dreamed and spec- 
ulated. She wasn’t being candid with 
him. Something must be in the wind. The 
alleged absence of the horse was as false as 
the alleged presence of the dog. For all he 
knew, the entire situation might be built 
up out of that varnish can which he in his 
innocence had kicked contemptuously off 
the running board. 

The girl now appeared at his elbow with 
a plank. ‘‘Where under heaven did you 
unearth that?’”’ he asked, amazed. 

“From under the barn.” 

“How did you chloroform the dog?” 

She had no answer ready. He began to 
fear that the dark had literally dissolved 
her. Getting up hastily off his knees, he 
swung his shin bone into the end of the 
plank which she had dropped into the mud 
and started to wedge under the tire. 

“Tt’s no use,”’ he said savagely. ‘I’ve 
got to get these people up now. If you must 
know it, I’ve lost the jack entirely some- 
where in this mud.” 

“You can’t have.” 

“T have though. Now you just wait 
here. Who is the man, by the way, that 
lives here?” 

“Tt’s the man who brought me to the 
dance,’’ she said, with a striking effect of 
somberness and fate. Since it was now his 
turn to be silent, she went on: ‘‘He went 
past us while we were pumping that gaso- 
line. Can’t you understand how I’d fight, 
bleed and die rather than let him have the 
laugh on me like this?” 

This unlooked-for flare-up of emotion 
was enough to make her visible almost. He 
began to expect her to burn through the dark 
like sunlight coming through a dungeon of 
fog. That flaxen hair ought to be showing 
up, at least. He could understand how, in 
the circumstances, she might not want to 
get that fellow out to help them out of their 
predicament. 

He forced himself to find the jack again; 
this time he got the rock under it; the car 
began to rise slowly; and the girl, watching 
her chance, slipped the plank under the 
tire. 

He felt the short quick breath of her 


effort against his cheek. When they were 


ready to start the engine up again, she 
pleaded with him to let her take the wheel, 
since she was familiar with the territory, 
and, besides, was so much lighter. That 
would leave him free to put his greater 
strength against the car itself, and that 
little extra might be all the difference be- 
tween getting out and staying where they 
were, 
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It proved so. Under her management, 
the sedan, like a young hippo with steam- 
ing snout and mud-crusted buttocks, wal- 
lowed out of the bog, and gained the crown 
of the road. 

When he slid under the wheel again, after 
first divesting himself of the waterproof 
pants, he said complacently, “‘ Nothing like 
keeping at a thing.” 

For three or four minutes nothing more 
was said; she seemed weary; and when she 
did speak, it was only to say, in answer to a 
question of his, that they were almost there. 
They had got down into the meadow road 
which had more bottom to it, more gravel 
and less clay; and she said that from now 
out, or until he struck the main road, he 
ought to have no more trouble. 

“You’d better stop here—and snap the 
lights off, please,’’ she said almost at once. 
The lights had rested for just a second, as 
the road took a little more northerly turn, 
on an aftrighted house full of villainous 
black windows, and with a broken-backed 
roof and curving chimney. 

“You can’t mean—you’re home?” he 
muttered, staring. 

“Yes. And I wouldn’t want father to 
know, either, what time I was getting in.” 

He shut off the engine. “But you can’t 
simply slip away like this, without telling 
me your name.” 

“Please! Aren’t we, after all, just ships 
that pass in the night?” 

“Well, hang it, ships—even ships speak 
to each other,” he said hoarsely. Against a 
patch of snow in the field opposite, he saw 
her dark bowed shape writhing out of that 
blouse and hood. He tried to help her, but 
the clumsiness of the combined effort was 
appalling. His effort to take her in his arms 
resulted in his getting nothing better than 
an armful of that blouse. She herself was 
clear of it. 

“Give me three minutes to get in,” she 
whispered, “‘and then you can start up and 
go past the house. You go straight ahead, 
as I say, and take the first turn to the right. 
It brings you out on the main road.” 

He felt desperate as at the breaking of a 
pleasant dream. If he never saw her, she 
was practically certain to haunt him till his 
dying day. Bafflement like this had made 
poets out of better men than he. A cock 
crowed. His thoughts went to the tune of 
that half-subterranean babble of water by 
the roadside. A plank just here bridged the 
water-filled ditch and led into what, he 
sensed, was probably a pussy-willow kind of 
territory. She had fled over this plank; he 
followed at a venture, and floating by her 
side, gripped her elbow masterfully. 

“‘I’m going as far with you as the door,” 
he whispered. 

“Don’t think of it!” she cried. “Father 
sleeps in the east room and the least noise 
will bring him out of bed all standing. We’d 
better tell each other good night here.” 

But to leave her actually on her door- 
step—or, better still, in the back entry, 
since she was going for the back of the 
house, was now the one ambition of his life. 
She gave up trying to shake his hold and 
led him into what had the look, or feel, of an 
extinct apple orchard. This ought to be 
the safe side, he pointed out, if her father 
slept on the east; but instantly, before the 
words were all out of his mouth he had 
reason to think that it might be anything 
but the safe side. Something leaped out of 
the dark and cracked him on the skull, a 
shocking blow. 

His fading senses leaped with panoramic 
nicety to a theory of ambush or trap. But 
instantly he was hideously ashamed of 
himself; since, with both her arms round 
him, supporting him, he had got back 
sense enough to put the whole of the mis- 
hap together and realize that he had 
stepped on the teeth of a rake and brought 
the handle flying up against him. 

“You see what you get for not taking 
my advice,’’ she said, and she was either 
trembling or shaking with secret laughter. 
He must be just a bundle of nerves. They 
moved forward again; and now the dark 
clawed at him and took torturing holds on 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Typical Experiences 


““My house has never been so well heated during 
the 34 years I have lived here, from two different 
heaters. The fire has not been out since first 
started and a temperature of 70° has been kept 
up during the coldest weather. 


Previously burned 10 tons coal at $16 a ton or 
$160.00. During past 7 months used 11 tons at 
$8.50, or a saving of just $66.50. 


The magazine feed has worked well and is a great 
asset in the working of the heater.” 


GEORGE R. MURDOCK, Dorchester, Mass. 
oe 


“The Spencer is absolutely the best heater I have 
ever had. As it works automatically, it takes very 
much less time and trouble to tend. It burns less 
coal and a cheaper kind than any other furnace I 
have ever had, and has more than paid the 
difference in cost, by the saving in the price of 
Buckwheat coal over other grades.”’ 


W.R. EVETT, Baltimore, Md. 
oe 


“Tn 1911 I installed a Spencer Tubular Heater in 
my building on North Broad Street and I have 
had absolute satisfaction each season since its 
installation. 

“Having operated other heaters, I can honestly 
say that the Spencer requires less attention and 
is easier to care for than ordinary heaters. 

“By burning Buckwheat coal, I have been able to 
save from $5.00 to $7.00 per ton each season. 
This saving has more than paid the entire cost of 
my heating installation.” 


MAX THIEL, Philadelphia 
oe 


“We have used No. 1 Buckwheat coal from the 
beginning, and have found it a great saving in 
the year’s coal bill. Indeed our Spencer has cut 
the coal bill in half. While we burn the same 
number of tons as in the old heater, yet the price 
per ton is only one-half that which we would 
have to pay for the large size coal.”’ 


W. E. JONES 
Dane Street Congregational Church, Beverly, Mass. 


ee 


“The past year has been my first real year of heat 
comfort. 


Referring to the cost of operation, on the heater 
previously installed, we used ten tons of egg coal 
at a cost of $14 per ton. During the past year, 
we used in our Spencer Heater; Buckwheat coal 
exclusively, costing from $6.60 to $8.00 per ton, 
saving approximately $76 over the previous year. 


I have been entirely pleased with this heater in 
the matter of fuel consumption, comfort and the 
minimum amount of attention required.” 


HAROLD VAN DOREN, Westfield, N. J. 


Upon request, the names of some Spencer owners in 
your locality will be furnished. 


Ask us to mail you a copy of “The Business of 
Buying a Heating System’’. It is one of the 

most Valuable books ever prepared 
to help the property owner. 


Burn No.1 Buckwheat Coal » » » Averages $7 less 
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hy 50% of all Spencer HEATERS are 
installed to repkace other heaters.... 


HE MOST enthusiastic advocates of Spencer Heaters are those 
who have had most experience with heating problems—archi- 
tects, heating contractors, house owners who have had occasion to 
compare notes with their neighbors and check Spencer advantages 
against those of other heaters; building engineers who have 


analyzed the problem. 


The usual experience of these heater-wise folk is well illustrated by 
that of Mr. William T. Hamilton of Crestwood, N. Y., who writes: 


“In October, 1925, I decided that my old heating equipment was too expensive 


to operate, considering the then prices of egg and stove coal.” 


(After referring to his investigation of oil burners, and his final decision in favor 
of a Spencer Heater, Mr, Hamilton continues)— 


“The Spencer requires very little attention, works almost automatically, has heated TH following features 


my house perfectly in the coldest weather, and is altogether most satisfactory. 

“Furthermore, my season’s coal bill heretofore has been about $300. This winter 
it is only $120. So, within just a few years, the Spencer will have paid for itself. 
It strikes me that if the majority of the public knew facts like these, your factory 


would never be able to fill its orders.” 


Some of these important facts are emphasized by the letters in the 
column at the left—representative of the thousands we receive. 


Remember, whether you are interested in heating a modest bungalow 
or a large apartment or industrial building, there is a Spencer type and 
size to meet your needs. Sold and installed by heating contractors. 


An unusual book “The Business of Buying a Heating System” con- 
taining a great deal of valuable information needed by anyone facing 
the problem of replacing an old heater or making a new installa- 
tion will be mailed to any responsible person upon request. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Williamsport, Pa. 
Division of LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Spencer 


steam ,vapor or hot water 


He at 


KO 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ecrs 


“I am advising and installing Spencer Heaters because 
of first-hand experience with one in my own residence.” 


—Letter from one of many Heating Contractors using Spencer Heaters 


Spencer Junior Hot Water 
Heater for the small home. 


“ “ 


SPENCER FEATURES! 


of Spencer Heaters 
are fully described in a 
valuable book, a copy 
of which awaits your 
request. 


Saves an average of $7 in the 
price of every ton of coal 
used because it burns low 
priced No. 1 Buckwheat 
Anthracite and burns no 
more tons, 


Requires attention only once 
in twelve to twenty - four 
hours, because coal feeds by 
gravity as needed. 


No blowers or othermechan- 
ical contrivances. 


Even heat day and night, due 
to automatic feed. 


Equally successful for steam, 
hot water or vapor. 


Type for every need from 
small home to large build- 
ings. 


No night fireman required 
in large buildings. 


Easily installed. 


Pays for itself by burning 
low-priced, small size coal. 


Proven by thirty years’ suc- 
cess. 


Built and guaranteed by a 
responsible organization. 
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: A series of ancient Egyptian spoons, 
\ forms part of the handle on the third spoon is removable, Beneat 


The ivory spoon of An- 

cent Egypt, expressing 

tn its decorative motif, 

the eternal mystery 
é. 
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The one at the left is of gr UR thee slate. 


le Story of the SPOON: \ 


pe PDORETETU 


The others are of wood. The fish which 
it isa small cavity, used, possibly, as a container for salt. 


rom the Great Ivory Spoon of Ancient Egypt 
to the Graceful Reed & Barton Spoon of Today 


rn) 
IE 


Chest of Wakefield Silver. Genuine 

American walnut—blue velvet lined. 

Will hold combinations of from twenty 
Six to eighty pieces. 


Pee came fingers! Then came the 
spoon!-—-which is just another way 
of expressing the fact that when Man 
reached that stage of development when 
fingers ceased to be an entirely satisfac- 
tory means of transferring food to the 
mouth, he created the spoon. 


Time was when the spoon was but a 
shell picked up at the seashore. Again, 
it was a piece of crudely hollowed wood 
or slate. Ancient Egypt carved spoons 


from ivory similar to the interesting ex- .. 


ample of one of the first spoons, illustrated 
above. Early Greece hammered them 
from bronze or gold. Britain fashioned 
spoons with folding handles so that they 
might be cartied in the pocket when one 
went out to dine. 

But, in all lands, some form of spoon 
was FIRST among eating utensils, for it 
had certain natural qualifications that ap- 


pealed to a world that was much ‘more 
utilitarian than delicate. Obviously, the 
spoon alone could do what the fingers 
could NOT do! 


ola then, there is good reason 


for the degree of finished beauty you find 


in the Reed & Barton spoon of today. 


That graceful bowl and that perfectly 


formed handle have been four thousand 
years in their development. Reed & 
Barton, alone, have contributed more than 
a century to this evolution of the spoon. 


6S be 


One of the finest expressions of the sil- 
versmith’s art is to be seen in the Wake- 
field Design in Reed & Barton Solid Silver. 
Your jeweler will be glad to show you this 
as well as many other patterns in Reed & 
Barton Solid Silver or heavy durable 
‘Silver Plate. 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 


ET) 


SOLID SILVERWARE — PLATED 


TAUNTON 


‘ MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 


WBS: 


September 4, 1926 
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Wakefield Tea Spoon 
Actual size) 


oN is Sil 


~more can not be sai 


TRADE MARK 


STERLING 


S| LVERWARE 


(Continued from Page 134) 
the skin of his neck, on his eyelids, making 
use of a few low-hanging branches of those 
old trees. 

He knocked his shin against the rim of 
an old buggy wheel, and then, cringing 
and crouching with pain, whispered, ‘I 
wish you’d tell me what the geographical 
position of all these objects is.” 

But she herself was now afflicted. With 
a slight bitter cry, she stooped away from 
him and held fast to her ankle. She had 
swung it, he found by groping around, into 
a thing like a disk harrow made up of 
rusted dished metal plates circular in form. 
They had got into the midst of a veritable 
junk pile of worn-out objects, antiquated 
farm machinery; and it occurred to him 
that if she had led him through this in the 
spirit of a practical joker, she had been 
properly served, for certainly she must 
know the lay of the land. 

She excused herself by saying that the 
dark had got her all turned round, for she 
couldn’t really see her hand before her face. 
The flat of his free hand rasped against a 
grindstone, and laid against the face of 
this was some sort of ladder, he could feel. 
All the way from the car he had been 
thinking there was some unfinished trans- 
action between them; something more 
than his mere reluctance to let her slip out 
of his hands; and he remembered now that 
this transaction was the gasoline. He 
hadn’t paid her for it yet, but he decided 
not to speak of that at once. They were out 
of the orchard, and he could dimly see her 
turning toward him with her hand resting 
on the door knob of the side door. 

“Now I’m allright, really,”’ she breathed. 
“Tt’s been so nice of you.” 

“How do you know you're not locked 
out?’’ he whispered. ‘Try the door.” 

He covered her hand with his and turned 
the knob. The door didn’t yield. 

““My goodness, it is locked!” she gasped. 

“You haven’t got a key?” 

“You think they’d trust me with a key?” 

They confronted each other full of 
poignant thoughts. 

“How about getting in a window?” he 
inquired. 

“The windows on the ground floor are 
locked all winter long,’’ she faltered. 

“You won’t deny now then,” he said 
cheerfully, ‘‘that we’re morally bound to 
give ’em a yell. Here you are, wet to the 
skin, quaking.” 

She did deny it though. Her hand 
doubled into his, she whispered in short 
stabbing phrases that her father put diffi- 
culties in the way of women of his house- 
hold going out at night to dance and 
getting home at all hours of the morning. 
Along with his insomnia he had a deep 
infusion of old-time religion. He was death, 
positively death, on cards and dancing. 

“Won’t you see? He’d flay me alive if 
he should find me standing on this doorstep 
with a strange man. He sleeps so lightly 
too. Please—please go! And then I’ll 
wake him up myself. He’d put the worst 
possible construction on my being here in 
any man’s company, let alone that of a 
man I don’t so much as know the name of.” 

“Name’s Ray Whitaker,’ Ray said ob- 
stinately. ‘‘But since he sleeps in front, 
and with all this wind, I wonder if 
Look here, where’s the window of your 
room?” 

It was just over their heads, she pointed 
out. Immediately he was on the trail of 
that remembered ladder. Marking it by 
the buggy wheel and the grindstone, he 
put his hand on it. It was like playing 
jack straws to extricate it in the dark, and 
that without moving any of the other ob- 
jects in the pile to any dangerous extent. 
The handle of the grindstone sticking 
through the rungs gave him pause, but in 
the end he did contrive to withdraw the 
ladder with only a faint collapse of all the 
other articles. 

“What are you up to?” the girl whis- 
pered as he came past her. ‘‘If you think I 
may have left my window unlocked, you’re 
quite mistaken. I locked it, I’m positive 
I did. It rattles and disturbs father if it 
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isn’t locked. Just a piece of gutter got 
loose and knocked under the eaves the 
other night, and he made a frightful touse 
about that.” 

Wonderful if that old devil hadn’t suc- 
ceeded in breaking the girl’s spirit alto- 
gether, Ray reflected. He felt that he had 
pitted himself against a terrible sleeping 
force, but he wouldn’t draw back now. 
The girl’s voice had died in her throat. He 
posed the ladder against the wall of the 
house. 

“T’ll see if it’s locked,’ he whispered. 
“Then if it is, and this will reach, I can go 
back and get a screw driver and snap the 
lock.” 

“Don’t dream of doing that. It’s too 
awfully like breaking and entering,’’ she 
murmured, aghast. 

But he was already halfway up the 
ladder. And now he felt again, and this 
time almost overpoweringly, a dreamlike 
something in this ludicrous performance. 
It must be that varnish can decidedly. The 
fact that the ladder began to narrow and 
draw in at the top didn’t tend to make him 
any the less of this opinion. One of the 
rungs was rotten and all but broke under 
his weight. With his hands against the 
house, he put his foot hastily into the rung 
next higher, and this had got all at once so 
narrow that his foot actually jammed. 

He was forced to see now that this was a 
physical vagary of the ladder and not a 
product of his fancy.. Spread-eagled there 
against the white wall, the sill of her win- 
dow out of reach by inches only, his nose 
close enough to the paint to smell its dusty 
oldness, he felt the ladder beginning to slip 
sideways. A gust of wind shook the house; 
a combination of knock, squeak and gibber 
followed, and the ladder kept on its inch- 
meal journey toward the ground. 

But then, when it was most essential 
that he should be, he was steadied from be- 
low. That girl, or shadow, had deliberately 
walked under the ladder and embraced it. 
He could feel the fact of her rescuing weight 
flooding dumbly and warmly into the quiv- 
ering legs and rungs of the unlucky ladder. 
It was a good deal as if she had telegraphed 
at this distance the fact of her substance, 
when he had accused her in his thought of 
being shadowlike, the imp in the bottom of 
the varnish can. She was certainly a 
woman, he thought in one grateful flash, 
who could take the laboring oar whenever 
the situation might require it. He got 
himself to the ground. : 

““You saved my scalp that time,”’ he said, 
staring through the rungs. 

“Don’t you know any better than to 
swarm right up into the peak of an apple- 
tree ladder?’’ she cried with amazement. 
An apple-tree ladder. Of course. It was 
pointed at the upper end to make it easier 
to poke into the branches of the trees at 
harvest time. 

“Tt won’t quite reach,’”’ he muttered. 
“Maybe, though, there’s another ladder on 
the premises.” 

“There isn’t. Truly there isn’t. Oh, 
can’t you see I’d rather die on this doorstep 
than have them find us here together? 
You’re not the one, remember, that’s got to 
live with them to all eternity.” 

“Don’t you think you’re talking just a 
little wildly?’’ he said with a slightly grim 
accent. The house had another prolonged 
shudder. Certainly it wasn’t prepossessing. 
‘‘Villainous’’ would have been the word for 
it, he would certainly have thought, if any 
other mortal had inhabited it than this 
one, and especially when glimpsed at this 
unseasonable hour. But that it should be 
impregnable was what made it hard to 
understand. 

“Tt’s queer,’”’ he went on more mildly, 
“if a modern girl can’t be innocently locked 
out and find an explanation.” 


“Twill. I will find it, I tell you. Only, | 


please, yourself, go away.” 
“Tf I go away, you won’t wake ’em.” 
“Twill! I will, I tell you!” 
“No, you never will.” 


He doubled up his fist to knock—he actu- | 


ally had knocked once, a little faint- 
heartedly, when he felt her whole weight 
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No Wonder They Once 


‘Hobbled Women Like Horses 


“ UT how very immodest, my dear’, said 
the lady of the late eighties, as she sur- 
veyed the half inch of ankle that displayed 
itself between shoe-strap and skirt hem of the 
new gown. And she was right. It was decidedly 
immodest to show the ankles of that day. They 
didn’t add a single iota to the beauty of the 
general dress ensemble. There was good rea- 
son for calling legs limbs. They were a good 
deal more like limbs than legs. 


And the answer was that the hosiery of 
that day was no more suited to graceful ankle 
contour than the nether part of a pair of blue 
denim overalls. 

But, today, you have “Onyx Pointex’”’! Sheer 
as a morning mist, or heavy enough for sports- 
wear — beautiful — sleek — full-fashioned — 
accentuating, by virtue of the twin tapering 
lines of the ““Pointex” heel, every charm that 
a beneficent nature places in a graceful ankle. 


That your ankles may appear at their best, 
“Pointex’’ is made only by ‘Onyx’ 


insist upon “Onyx Pointex”’. 
66 O 99 


Leading stores everywhere sell 
“Onyx’’ Hosiery and especially 
the'Pointex” styles listed below 


Silk, with Lisle Top 


Rey ve Medium werk $1.65 
tyle 255, Service weight 

Style 355, “Sheresilk” (3'-95 
Style 265, Service weight $2.25 
with new 4 inch lisle top b 


- Pure Thread Silk 


Style 450, ‘“Sheresilk’’, the 
finest web of silken strands $2.50 
Style 350, Service weight $2.75° 


“Onyx Pointex” 


“Pointex’’ means perfection and 


@ Aosiery 


” Pointex” 


REG. U.S PAT OFF 


“Onyx”? Hosiery Inc. Manufacturers New York 
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“Outlast the ae’ 


When Molten cMetal 
Spills Over-~ 


Kreolite Floors have withstood this test without 
damage to the floor or danger from fire. Heat, cold, 
heavytrucking, the weight of ponderous machinery, 
no matter what extremes of usage, Kreolite Wood 
Block Floors have met every requirement. With 
their strength, durability, and resiliency they ac- 
tually outlast the factory. 


Let our Kreolite Floor Engineers study your floor 
needs and make their recommendations without 
any obligation on your part. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Branches in All Large Cities 
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hanging from his arm. Again, his arm sag- 
ging, he had in his nostrils that scent whose 
refined bouquet he daily extolled to the 
skies without ever having once dreamed 
what power of romantic communication 
dwelt in it. For the hundredth time he 
asked himself if this was in fact that tall 
girl with flaxen hair—Esther Gideon—that 


| blazing beauty who had dissolved to all in- 


tents and purposes in his arms with the 
dropping of those lights. 

“You are actually trembling,” he said. 

“As if I hadn’t cause! You’re thinking, 
I suppose, that something like a curtain 
lecture will be what’s waiting forme. Must 
I just make a clean breast of it? There was 
something in that punch, wasn’t there? 
Well, if he should detect it, I think he’d kill 
me just for that. For that matter, murder 
has been done in this house already,”’ she 
burst forth tragically, leaning back against 
the wall. 

““Murder!”’ he repeated. At bottom, he 
wasn’t surprised to hear it. That was the 
conviction he had all along been coming to. 
Murder! It stuck to the walls. It glinted 
from those black panes. A dread something 
seemed to filter down from these dark eaves 
and envelop them where they stood with 
foreshadowings of evil. Goose flesh was 
rising all over his cold body. He heard the 
girl going on: 

“‘Tt’s all religion and the other world with 
father. He won’t so much as read a news- 
paper on Sunday, or do anything but neces- 


‘| sary work. Pleasure goes against his grain. 


We’re just here to mortify ourselves, in his 
opinion. As if I wasn’t sufficiently morti- 
fied already!’ she added fiercely. 

The man burned with secret shame to 
think that he had forced such a confession 
from her lips. But he had learned too much 
now surely to allow of his walking away 
without the least effort made to repair her 
dismal fortunes. 

“Look here, if it’s as bad as this,” he 
said, ‘“‘how did you manage to escape him 
for the evening?” 

““T went to bed early,” the girl sobbed, 
after asecond’s somber silence. ‘‘And then 
I got away down the back stairs and out at 
this door while he was sitting reading the 
farm journal in the dining room. He’d al- 
ready locked the doors, but I suppose he 
must have gone around again and found 
this unlocked and thought he’d overlooked 
it. He is absent-minded.”’ 

‘Still, they may have looked in on you 
and found you gone.” 

“T put an extra pillow under the bed- 
clothes just to imitate the—the human 
form, and I took a head of flax off an old 
spinning wheel in the attic and just let that 
show, so if mother did open the door and 
look in on me she wouldn’t mistrust. These 
cold nights I always do sleep, anyway, 
buried way under the clothes.” 

“Flax,’”’ Ray Whitaker repeated. The 
very night around him took the flax com- 
plexion, exploded in flax. There had cer- 
tainly been only one flaxen-headed woman 
at the dance. It was Esther Gideon who 
had walked under this ladder and put her 
own. luck in jeopardy to save him from a 
broken head. It was Esther Gideon whom 
he was now asking what alternative, what 
possible alternative, there was to knocking 
on that door, unless he was to kick it in. 
She whispered that she could go up into the 
barn chamber and tuck away in the hay. 
Her mother was always first down in the 
morning, and when she had gone out to the 
hen pen, she could slip up to bed and no- 
body the wiser. 

“But if father comes down now he’! tear 
me limb from limb,” she insisted. 

Tear her limb from limb! There was her 
very phrase. That was what she had said 
when that red-headed devil had come at her 


| from one side when he was coming at her 


from the other. He muttered that maybe 
the barn would bear a little investigating on 
its own account. How was she to get in, 
for example, without rolling back the barn 
door on those rusty overhead wheels? The 
hinges of hell wouldn’t be noisier. 

As it turned out, there was a little door in 
the big one that swung on leather hinges. 
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He found himself inside the barn. But, to 
his surprise, he perceived that the char- 
acteristic odors of a barn had long vanished 
from it. It was quite too dark to see what 
use it was put to now, however. A phrase 
from one of the philosophers occurred to 
him—the infinite night, in which all cows 
are black. But that couldn’t apply here 
with any force, since with the first sniff it 
was plain that there were no cows in the 
place. Not atail was whisked, there 
wasn’t a crunch or the knock of a hoof. 

Fumbling for the twentieth time in his 
vest pockets, he at length found perhaps 
a quarter of an inch of match concealed 
under a bit of shoddy. He smiled grimly. 
Here was his chance to circumvent her. 
She had stolen through at his heels, he was 
aware, and was standing at his elbow. He 
struck the match head on one of the stall 
boards. against .which he had already 
knocked his arm. The flame was in his 
cupped hand, but so doubtful that he was 
forced to cherish it, even though it burned 
his flesh. Then, in the second when he 
raised his eyes to flash a look around, a 
breath over his shoulder blew the flame. 

He stood still, examining in the dark the 
fading glimpse he had had of the barn’s in- 
terior. It embraced three whitewashed 
stalls plug-full of crazy furniture. Beyond 
these the harness pegs on the rear wall were 
practically bare, except that some object 
like a brass-studded dog collar seemed to be 
hanging over one of them. But what he 
was most certain of was that the hay cham- 
bers overhead were swept practically clean 
of hay, unless a few wisps might be lurking 
with the cobwebs in the far corners. 

“You had to satisfy yourself, didn’t 
you?”’ she whispered. 

‘‘There’s no hay here to sleep in and you 
knew it.” 

‘What if there isn’t?’’ Her voice was 
fluttery, palpitant with sudden anger. “‘It’s 
not as if you had to find a place to sleep in 
for yourself.” 

She was shivering violently now from 
head to heel. He made a warm double arm- 
ful of her, whispering with a choking in his 
throat, “‘There isn’t any hay—not a wisp.” 

The situation certainly didn’t leave the 
ordinary margin to come and go on. How 
could such a plight arise out of such seem- 
ingly slight elements? Locked out. That 
was nothing in itself. But then the char- 
acter of the father had to be considered. 
This wasn’t one of those silly girls whose 
chief occupation in life is thinking up far- 
fetched bugbears. 

“‘Tt’s simply that since he’s had this 
sciatica,’ she informed him, “‘he’s—he’s 
had to give up his farming. There’s nothing 
supernatural in a barn not having hay in it, 
is there?”’ 

That was it then. With all his attributes 
of a bully and an unnatural father, the man 
was shiftless. He had let his stock die, or 
sold it out, and his farm tools he had 
dropped out there just where he had last 
got through with them, and let everything 
go to rack and ruin. No doubt he was 
living on what money the girl herself could 
bring in. 

And the sullen lover was no better. How 
could it advantage her to shift out of one of 
these dismal houses andintothe other? She 
had been forced to lie faster than two 
horses could trot just to prevent that red- 
headed devil’s coming out of his house by 
the ice pond to help them. Ray had still in 
his ears the sinister drip of water flowing 
over the black stones of that man’s crum- 
bling dam. But her father, if roused, was no 
doubt capable of laying the lash across her 
naked shoulders. He had more than once 
seen that deed accomplished on the screen. 

“We're standing here like bumps on a> 
log, and you getting colder all the time,”’ he 
muttered. ‘“‘It’s simply suicide to leave 
you here. Don’t ask me to. I was in that 


water halfway to the knee, and I suppose 


you were—in these impossible stockings.” 
“Tf you could show me an alternative!”’ 
“There must be neighbors. Who lives in 
that house next along on the other side? I 
saw it there just before I snapped the lights 
off.” (Continued on Page 141) 
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“CHANCE CHOICE” 


of motor oil... 


the costliest game American motorists play 


THE MAJoRITY OF MoTORISTs buy oil by chance— 
any oil that’s offered—and leave it to luck that 
it’s good oil. 

Because too often it isn't good oil, thousands 
of repair bills are paid and hundreds of good 
motors are scrapped yearly. That is the tremen- 
dous penalty motorists pay for taking a chance 
on any oil at all. 


* * * * 


Why not join the ever-growing group of 
motorists who never have a lubrication worry? 
Who never pay a repair bill because of poor oil— 
and whonever will... Themen who get maximum 
distance for their money — at least 1000 miles 
from every filling .. . The motorists who use pure 
Pennsylvania Oil! 


Pure Pennsylvania oil is safe lubrication for at 
least 1000 miles because Nature, for some unex- 
plainable reason, gave it greater ability to with- 
stand heat, wear, and dilution. 


It has the highest flash test—therefore a low 
consumption under extreme heat. It is free-flowing 
at normal starting temperatures, assuring a ready 
supply of oil at every point. It shows the lowest 
breakdown, or thinning out, when heated — 
therefore it retains the safest body and oiliness 
at operating temperatures. These characteristics 
result in a more efficient sealing of pistons, devel- 
opment of greater power, minimum of dilution, 
and attendant low consumption of gasoline. 


Oil experts call it “The highest grade oil in 
the world.” 


Absolute safety for 
your motor. . that is 
what every filling of 
pure Pennsylvania 
Oil gives you for at 


least 1000 perfect 


miles. So why take 
chances? 


PENNSYLVANIA 


eam 


“THE HIGHEST GRADE-OIL 
IN THE WORLD” 


But remember, “Pennsylvania” is not the 
name of any one brand. It is a grade or kind of oil 
from which many brands are made. It comes from 
oil wells located in Pennsylvania, Western New 
York, Southeastern Ohio, and West Virginia. 


The producers, refiners and marketers of pure 
Pennsylvania oil have created the emblem shown 
below for your protection. Every drop of oil sold 
under it is 100% pure Pennsylvania—and noth- 
ing else. 


The men who display this emblem are good 
men to deal with. Find the man nearest you— 
then drain and fill up with pure Pennsylvania oil. 
Maintain your oil level, but don’t drain again for 
1000 miles— 1000 of the sweetest miles you ever 
drove. 


Here is a valuable and understandable 
lubrication booklet —-FREE 


GET IT WITH THIS COUPON TODAY 


PENNSYLVANIA Grape Crupe Or AssociaTION 
208 Chambers Building, Oil City, Pa. 
Please send me the booklet, “The Inside Story of 
Motor Oil,” worth money to every oil user. 


Name 
Street Address 


City State 
S. E P, 9-4-26 
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ROLLINS 


IMPROVED DOUBLE 


RUNSIOP 


CHor “Perfect Ease~ 


at home or“‘on the go” 


Whether you relax in the most comfortable position, or 
engage in activities of sport or dancing, you can be sure of 
perfection for the most important third of your costume if 
you wear Rollins Improved Double Runstop Hosiery. You 
cannot get these new features of Rollins in any other fine 
silk stocking. 


Two runstops—one, a dainty dotted line at the hem, another 
(invisible) at the knee—insure positive protection against 
runs caused by garter clasps, knee strain or pulling tight and 
rolling the tops of the stockings. In Rollins, your mind is at 
rest in the security of even the sheerest silk hosiery. 


Every dress and accessory can be matched in the new Rollins 


shades for Fall. 


There is a Rollins dealer near you. Write us for his name. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Factories: Des Moines and Boone, Iowa 


Chicago Office: 904 Medinah Bldg., 237 S. Wells St. Denver Office: 1751 Lawrence St. 
Export Department: 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Cable Address: Willpotter, Chicago. 


Rollins offers a complete 
line for men—and features 
in silk the best $1.00 sock 
in America. For children, 
Rollins specially reinforced 
socks and stockings are built 
to stand hard wear. 


The runstop at the knee, which is the 
same color as the stocking, protects 
against knee strain. 

The second runstop, at the hem, 
always a red dotted line, positively 
identifies Rollins Improved 
Double Runstop Hosiery— 
stops all garter runs and is out 
of sight when worn with 
the shortest skirt. 


ROLLINS“H@Siiies 


For Men.Women and Children 
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(Continued from Page 138) 

““Cobe Anderson, the town clerk.” 

“‘Isn’t he justice of the peace too?” 

“T believe so. I don’t suppose you’re 
suggesting that he’d take me in. He and 
my father are at swords’ points. My father 
accused him of illegal practices less than a 
week ago. It seems people go there and 
get married at all times of night and he—he 
dates the license back for them.” 

““He—dates—the—license—back?”’ 

“Five days, yes, to comply with the law. 
I mean, to make it look as if the five-day 
period had elapsed between the application 
and the marriage.” 

“T don’t see anything very criminal in 
that. Suppose it is a little irregular. Where 
the parties’ intentions are all right, who’s 
ever going to know?” 

““Who’s ever 2g 

“Exactly. We could be married over 
again, if there was any doubt about the 
legality of it, couldn’t we?” 

“We? We?” 

“We, yes. We,usand company. Maybe 
that’s an alternative you hadn’t thought 
of. Wouldn’t that be preferable to sleeping 
on hay that’s nothing but a minus quan- 


“Come clean.” 
“T was thinking of that old saying that 
love laughs at locksmiths, and I was think- 
ing that just this time it looked as though 
the locksmith had the laugh.” 


Several hours later, but still before actual 
sunrise, Jim Shawkey and old High-Water 
Haines stopped in the neighborhood of the 
pussy willows for Jim to light his pipe down 
inside his coat. They were in a yellow 
buggy with a black unclipped horse in the 
fills. 

“Tt’s a wild-goose chase, I call it,’’ Jim 
said between puffs. ‘‘ People who say the 
girl has drowned herself are talking through 
their hats.” 

“You can’t tell always what these quiet 
women have got up their sleeve,’ High- 
Water said. 

“Saying you can’t. Still and all, they 
ain’t so differently put together.” 

“When did old Gideon get the idea that 
something was amiss, did you say?” 

“Shortly after the dance ended, they tell 
me. Jessie had been keeping house as 
usual; old Gideon was attending a lodge 
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“The Radium” Bath 
House, Claremore, 
ORla., where Laminex 
doors were subjected 
to a severe test for 
192 hours, without 
warping or coming 
apart. 
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Building Contractor 
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tity?” 


“There was something in that punch 


then. You’re not actually suggesting— 
you can’t think—why, you’ve never even 
seen me!”’ 

“Say I haven’t. I’ve heard you. Hang 
it, I’ve—I’ve experienced you.” 

“‘T never heard of anything so mad! You 
don’t have the first idea what I look like, 
even!” 

“Why, isn’t that an advantage? Maybe 
it’s easier to see the soul when the rest of 
you isin the dark. We’re taken in too often, 
aren’t we, by what is visible just to the 
naked eye?” 

“You'd be—you’d be one sorely dis- 
appointed man, I can tell you, if the im- 
possible should—if I could bring myself 
to be so foolish. Oh, how could I have mis- 
trusted what this would come to?’ she 
sobbed. ‘“‘But you’re so everlastingly per- 
sistent. You hem anybody in; you keep 
at it and keep at it; you don’t leave one 
a leg to stand on. Why, how could I let 
the light of day ever shine on me again 
if I 2 

“Tt won’t shine on you here, you’ve got 
that to take into the reckoning. We’d be 
going West,” he urged, ‘‘in the morning.”’ 

“Let alone that, how could I so much as 
face Cobe Anderson with such a request 
at this hour of the night? And, anyway, 
he wouldn’t have light enough to accom- 
plish it.” 

“He could marry us in the dark. He 
must have learned to speak his little piece 
by this time. I tell you what: I’ll leave you 
in the car and go and bring him out to you. 
Ill stipulate for darkness. I guess that'll 
be playing the game through.” 

“The game?”’ 

“The game, yes—husband in the dark. 
Isn’t that what we’re at?” 

“Husband ——” 

“Ts the word so hateful?’’ Since he got 
only an indistinguishable murmur in an- 
swer to this, he lifted her in his arms through 
the narrow door. ‘‘ We can make believe,” 
he whispered, “‘that we are just going back 
to the car to get light enough for me to pay 
you for that gasoline.” 

Suddenly, in spite of everything, she 
laughed. They were coming past that door 
which had resisted them. 

“What is it?” 

“Nothing—practically nothing. I was 
just thinking what different things will be 
running through two people’s heads at the 
same time, when they have every reason 
for thinking the same thing. I suppose it’s 
because you’re the more practical. Here 
you were worrying about gasoline, but 
gasoline was the last thing that would have 

entered my head.” 


meeting, so when it began to rain a little, 


Jessie slipped over to Red Men’s Hall with | 


a raincoat. That’s the testimony of the 
elder sister Esther, the handsome one. 


Only a couple of hundred yards, mind you, | 


but she’s been taking care of that big softy 
all her life, so when it began to rain she 
knew what was expected of her.’ 

“*So then the theory is, is it,’’ old High- 
Water mused, “‘that she stumbled into that 
husband-in-the-dark thing?”’ 

“Theory is, if anybody wants to indorse 
it, that she got walked away with in the 
dark and then gave a false address just to 
get a longer ride. I wouldn’t wonder. It’s 
the sensible women that do the foolishest 
things when the time comes ripe for it, 
where they’ve been held in too long. Any- 
how, she didn’t come home and didn’t 
come home, and when they had accounted 
for all the others by telephoning round, 
they took alarm. They parceled out the 
territory and sent me round here, but Lord 
knows what she’d be doing down a back 
road like this.” 

‘Always understood she was the wheel 
horse of the family,” High-Water sighed. 

“So she is. But right at this time of 
year the wheeling’s awful: Ain’t you no- 
ticed it?” 

‘So it is. It’s the other one that’s got 
the looks sure enough.”’ 

“They both got the family towhead, but 
that’s all they shared. Jessie’s wholesome 
looking, though. She took more after her 
father. Both of ’em kind of quiet and re- 
served, and both of ’em will sometimes 
come out with some kind of a practical 
joke that would just about knock a man 
flat if he wasn’t braced for it. She’s one of 
these imaginary women, always imagining 
things. She can be witty as the devil when 
she wants to, Jessie can; and right now, if 
you stood the two sisters up together and 
forgot their looks, you’d swear it was Jessie 
and not Esther that had the good educa- 
tion.” 

“That’s right. She’s on the book com- 
mittee at the library.” 

“*She’s the whole library, not to speak of 
being the backbone of the Gideons. I’ve 
always said if a man could be blindfolded 
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“I Tae E chemical aétion of this water de- 

Stroys iron pipes. Bathtub enamel lasts 
but a few hours tn it, so we are using glass 
tubs,’’ continued Mr. Pollard. ‘‘You can 
imagine our surprise to find the Laminex 


cement unaffected and the doors O.K."’ 


Eight days and nights in any kind of 
water would be more than a regularly 
built door could stand. Laminex doors 
have been soaked for fifteen days con- 
tinuously without harm. And here’s 
the reason: 


Science shows that wood contains tiny 
cells, or trachetds. These cannot change 
in length; but when subjected to mois- 
ture, heat and cold they shrink and 
swell in width, causing warping. It is 
this characteristic of wood that the 
Laminex process overcomes. In all 
Laminex oe the upright stiles and 
cross-rails are built on a core of inter- 


and pick that girl out, he’d have the pick 
out of a whole countyful of women, even if 
he didn’t think so himself for just the first 
five minutes after he had the bandage 
taken off. Say, what’s that ladder 
doing standing up against the old Turner 
place?” 

““Maybe that’s your quarry,” old High- 
Water said humorously. 

“Fat chance. I don’t believe there’s 


been anybody inside that house since the 
murder was committed, and that’s a good 
ten years ago.” 


locking blocks with the grain crossed 
in adjoining sections. All parts, in- 
cluding the plywood panels, are welded 


‘T didnt believe any 
could stand this 


—said contractor R. D. Pollard, Claremore, Okla. 


door 
lest!” 


with Laminex waterproof cement and 
held under tremendous hydraulic pres- 
sure for 24 hours. 


Look for name ‘‘Laminex’’ and re- 
placement guarantee label. Popular 
designs stocked by millwork and lum- 
ber merchants. Send for literature and 
sample of Laminex wood to test. Sales 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Memphis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane. 
Foreign: Woco Door Co., London; E. 
J. Van de Ven, Paris; Paul Solari & 
Co:, Genoa. 


‘i || The famous soaking 
ii: || test as originated by 

| Prof. Bror L.Grondal, 
\| | proving that Laminex 
is unaffected by mois- 
ture. Under this 
sensational test, re- 
peated in all parts 
of the country, no 
Laminex door has 
ever warped or come 
apart. 


THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 
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Louise Groopy’s Famous Dancing Feet 


“TI always have Blue-jay on 
hand when trouble is a-foot!” 
writes the dainty and delight- 
ful Louise Groody, now star- 
ring in the New York musical 
comedy success, ““No! No! 
Nanette.” 


“Stage work isn’t always kindly 
to a dancer’s toes. But I never have 
corns. For at the least sign of an ap- 
proaching callus, I put on a Blue=jay.” 


7 x 


Blue=jay is an old standby to folks who reap 
fame and fortune from their feet. A soft, vel- 
vety cushion fits over the corn and relieves 
the pain at once. Usually one plaster ends the 
corn. But even an “old offender” seldom re- 
quires more thana second. ... At all druggists”. 


Blue-jay 


c/ tleazar 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 
Every Type, Style and Price for Every Fuel 


HE thing you’ll like most about your Alcazar 
is its all-around usefulness. It has the good 
looks that you demand for an up-to-date 
kitchen. But it is also so economical, so de- 
pendable that you’ll marvel at how sparing it is 
with fuel, yet how perfect its cooking qualities. 


There are Alcazar models for gas, for kerosene 
oil, or combination coal or wood and gas. The 
name is your safeguard of value and excep- 


tional merit. 


Let any Alcazar dealer show you—or write to us. 
ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 


436 Cleveland Avenue 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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LET GERMANY OFF 


(Continued from Page 23) 


The British Government, said the Bal- 
four note, had hoped for a happier and less 
commercial conclusion. It was still pre- 
pared, ‘‘if such a policy formed a part of a 
satisfactory international settlement, to re- 
mit all the debts due Great Britain by our 
Allies in respect of loans or by Germany in 
respect of reparations.” 

There was the first suggestion in the 
European tongue of letting Germany off. 
If the United States would only forgive her 
debtors they would forgive one another— 
and forgive also Germany. That is to say, 
Great Britain would; and if she did, every- 
one else would be obliged to do likewise. 
Why not? That would be the perfect con- 
summation. Charge the international war 
bill, including reparations, to the United 
States. 

In any case, the Balfour note went on 
to say, Great Britain would ask from her 
debtors no more than enough to pay her 
creditors—that was to say, the United 
States Treasury. ‘‘And while we do not 
ask for more,”’ it said, “‘all will admit that 
we can hardly be content with less, for it 
should not be forgotten, though it some- 
times is, that our liabilities were incurred 
for others, not ourselves. Food, raw ma- 
terial and munitions required by the im- 
mense naval and military efforts of Great 
Britain and half the two thousand million 
sterling advanced to the Allies were pro- 
vided, not by means of foreign loans but 
by internal borrowing and taxation. Un- 
fortunately a similar policy was beyond the 
power of other European nations. An dp- 
peal was therefore made to the Govern- 
ment of the United States and under an 
arrangement then arrived at the United 
States insisted, in substance if not in form, 
that though our Allies were to spend the 
money, it was only on our security that 
they—the United States—were prepared 
to lend it.” 

Precisely the opposite stands upon the 
records of the United States Treasury. 
When the American Government began to 
make war loans, the British proposed to 
borrow all the money and relend it to the 
Allies, acting themselves as the conduit. 
The American Government insisted upon 
the principle that loans should be made 
direct to the separate borrowers and that 
each should be responsible for its own. It 
was so stipulated in the Liberty Loan 
Acts, and so it was done. 


AllzAround Forgiveness 


“This, after all,’’ continued the Balfour 
note, ‘‘is not a question merely between the 
Allies; .ex-enemy countries also are in- 
volved, for the greatest of all international 
debtors is Germany. Now His Majesty’s 
Government do not suggest that either as a 
matter of justice or expediency Germany 
should be relieved of her obligations to 
France or to the other Allied states. They 
speak only for Great Britain, and they 
content themselves with saying once again, 
so deeply are they convinced of the eco- 
nomic injury inflicted on the world by the 
existing state of things, that this country 
would be prepared, subject to the just 
claims of other parts of the empire, to 
abandon all further rights to German repa- 
rations and all claims to repayment by the 
Allies, provided that this renunciation 
formed part of a general plan by which the 
great problem could be dealt with as a 
whole and find a satisfactory solution. A 
general settlement would in their view be of 
more value to mankind than any gains that 
could accrue even from the most successful 
enforcement of legal obligations.” 

Not as a matter of justice, not on the 
ground of expediency either, but for the 
good of mankind, Great Britain, if forgiven 
her debt to the United States Treasury, 
would forgive the debts of her Allies and 
renounce all claims to German reparations. 
Her Allies—that is to say, France, Italy 
and Belgium—would be obliged naturally 


to follow her example and forgive all 
around, for always this act of Great 
Britain’s is to form a part of an interna- 
tional settlement by forgiveness. 

How strange it was that the good of man- 
kind should have seemed to require one 
nation to bear the whole loss! 

Great Britain was both debtor and credi- 
tor. What she could reasonably expect in 
any case to collect from her war debtors 
was roughly equal to what she owed to the 
United States Treasury, and some of it 
would be very slow and for political reasons 
hard to collect. Therefore all-around can- 
cellation would be to her advantage. 
France also was both debtor and creditor. 
She would sometime be willing to renounce 
her claims against Germany in order to be 
forgiven her war debts to Great Britain 
and the United States. So also Italy and 
Belgium. They are all in one middle situa- 
tion, willing to wipe their slates. At the 
far end is Germany, owing everybody. At 
this end is the United States owing nobody. 
The American Government was creditor 
only. 

It had no creditors to be forgiven by; 
it had only debtors to forgive. And this 
was what all-around cancellation amounted 
to—Germany to be let off, the Allies to 
forgive and be forgiven their debts to one 
another, and the United States to pay— 
the United States to contribute $10,- 
000,000,000. 


European Hysterics 


The Balfour note became at once the 
grammar of the language European. The 
waking thought of European diplomacy 


_ since has been to put the United States in 


the light of a rich country wringing tribute 
from Europe—all Europe, Allies and ex- 
enemies alike. ; 

Although it has been repudiated on moral 
ground by some thoughtful English, and by 
one of the finest organs of economic opinion 
in the world—namely, the London Econo- 
mist—the Balfour note still governs British 
policy astowardebts. The British Govern- 
ment settled with the United States Treas- 
ury the next year. Thisit was obliged to do 
for the sake of the pound sterling. After- 
ward it obtained a credit of $300,000,000 gold 
in Wall Street with which to put the pound 
sterling back to a gold basis. It could not 
have restored the pound sterling to a gold 
basis without that credit in Wall Street; 
and unless the pound sterling were restored 
to a gold basis, it could not compete with 
the American dollar as an international 
standard of value. 

Running to and fro between the idea of 
handing the international war debt to the 
United States and the idea of obtaining 
meanwhile from Germany impossible repa- 
ration sums, Europe became hysterical. 
The French and the Belgians invaded the 
Ruhr, and Germany, defeating the purpose 
of the invasion by tactics of passive resist- 
ance, brought the question of reparations 
to an impasse. 

Then Europe, all with one voice, Allies 
and ex-enemies together, began calling to 
the United States to save her. Europe 
was going straight to disaster; she was 
helpless; she had forgotten how to manage 
her own affairs. The American Govern- 
ment steadily declined to become involved 
in her dilemmas; nevertheless, it found it 
impossible to be silent. Americans were 
pressing it to act—to do something—to 
think of something—to spend something. 
The sound of Europe’s despair was too 
harrowing. 

So, one evening at New Haven, Secretary 
Hughes made a speech, saying: ‘‘The crux 
of the European situation lies in the settle- 
ment of reparations. . . . There ought to 
be a way for statesmen to agree upon what 
Germany can pay, for no matter what 
claims can be made against her, that is the 
limit of satisfaction. There ought to be a 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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New Reduced Prices on All Ingersolls 


Yankee Radiolite..................... Reduced to $2.25 
ECHpSC Le. ER etn ds.s. Reduced to 2.50 
Eclipse Radiolite..................... Reduced to 3.25 
IPR TC. 0 nc late eae eee Reduced to 3.25 
Midveteenmrnn a.) uu dn: Reduced to 3.25 
Midget Radiolite...................... Reduced to 3.75 
Wrist (Plain dial).... . Reduced to 3.50 
DVirist Racioli£e.. fo..de 08... Reduced to 4.00 
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Waterburyie ce aes os. Reduced to $4.50 
Waterbury Radiolite........ ...... Reduced to 5.50 
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Taking Out 
the Blowout 


just over the rim, above the bead, 
where flexibility is imperative —that 
heretofore has been the blowout area 
of balloon tires. 


In Pennsylvania Balloonsan extra flipper 
on the bead reinforcement strip, and 
layers of heavy cushion rubber between 
the plies above the beads, produce a 
sidewall that is blowout-proof, yet gives 
maximum flexibility and eliminates rim- 
rocking on curves at high speed. 


Six-ply construction and no reclaimed 
rubber add thousands of miles, and the 
flat contour of the tread gives a slow, 
even, dependable wear. 


Quality—a Pennsylvania Product 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Balloons 
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(Continued from Page 142) 

way to determine that limit and to provide 
a financial plan by which immediate results 
can be obtained. If statesmen can- 
not agree and exigencies of public opinion 
make their course difficult, then there 
should be called to their aid those i og can 
point the way to a solution.” 

Lord Curzon, on behalf of the British 
Government, presently addressed a note to 
the American Government, saying: ‘‘The 
information which reaches America. will 
have acquainted the American Govern- 
ment with the extremely critical position 
that has arisen in Europe owing to failure 
to find any solution for the reparation 
problem, which daily becomes more acute 
as the financial and political condition of 
Germany grows worse. . There does not 
appear to be among-the European powers 
that unity of thought which either renders 
common action possible or will be success- 
ful in finding an early solution. And yet 
without such action, not merely Germany 
but Europe appears to be drifting into 
economic disaster.” 

Several diplomatic letters on this theme 
were exchanged; and the sequel was that 
the Americans said, ‘‘All right, since they 
want us to, let’s go over unofficially.” 

The Reparations Commission sent a 
formal invitation, the State Department 
consented, and Gen. Charles G. Dawes, 
Owen D. Young and Henry M. Robinson 
went to Paris, locked themselves up with 
the Europeans and worked out a repara- 
tions scheme, called the Dawes Plan. 

Under this plan Germany was to receive 
at once a gold loan of $200,000,000—more 
than half of it from the United States—to 
set herself up with a new currency in place 
of the money she had repudiated. Then 
she was to undertake to pay reparations in 
the form of annuities, beginning at $250,- 
000,000 the first year and rising gradually 
through five years to a standard of $625,- 
000,000, thus: In the second year, $305,- 
000,000; in the third year, $300,000,000; in 
the fourth year, $437,500,000; in the fifth 
year, $625,000,000, and thereafter annually 
at least that sum. 


A Hand-Made Alibi. 


These were the sums the American ex- 
perts believed Germany could raise on her 
books and pass to the credit of reparations 
without having to tax herself beyond what 
taxation averaged elsewhere in Europe. 
They were not at all sure that these sums, 
if and as credited to a reparations account, 
could, as a matter of fact, be transferred 
out of Germany—that is to say, actually 
paid into the hands of the Allied creditors. 
How much actually could be transferred 
out of Germany nobody had any way of 
knowing; nobody knows yet. That de- 
pends entirely, first, upon how much Amer- 
ican money the Germans can borrow, and, 
secondly, on the quantity of goods she can 
or will oblige herself to produce and sell in 
foreign countries. 

The Allied powers met in London, 
August, 1924, and accepted the plan. The 
Germans signed it. Then an American 
citizen was elected to administer it as 
agent-general of reparation payments, and 
it was also entered in the protocol that al- 
though the Reparations Commission con- 
tinued to be the final authority, still, when 
it came to consider anything touching the 
Dawes Plan it should add an American 
citizen to its membership. 

Now what is the situation? 

Remember the formation. At one end of 
the scale Germany, owing everybody, the 
universal debtor. This side of Germany, 
the Allied countries, led by Great Britain, 
which would be willing to let Germany off 
if they could charge the international war 
debt to the United States. And at our end 
of the scale—the bottomless bag. America 
is the universal creditor because she loaned 
money to everybody. 

Now you may begin to see the edges. 
American citizens, acting unofficially and 
yet with the consent of the State Depart- 
ment, furnish the first and only workable 
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scheme for inducing Germany to pay. | 


Americans are morally responsible for that 
plan. An American citizen is elected to 
administer it. An American citizen, as 
agent-general of reparations, is the person 
to whom Germany pays reparations. 

If the plan fails it is an American failure. 


If Germany is unable to make payments | 


thereunder, or if it is impossible to transfer 
out of Gérmany what she does pay, it will 
be an American citizen who certifies those 
facts. How easy then for the thought to 
spread that it is the United States that 
receives German reparations, not the Al- 
lies! Is it not an American citizen who 
collects them under an American plan? 


Collecting One, Lending Three 


The British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seizes a moment when the French are 
hysterical over their debt settlement with 
the United States Treasury to say that asa 
result of all these arrangements the United 
States will be receiving by far the larger 
part of the total probable reparations of 
Germany. It seemed to him therefore that 
an extraordinary situation would be de- 
veloped. The pressure of debt extraction 
would draw reparations from the devastated 
and war-stricken countries of Europe and 
they would pass in an unbroken. stream 
across the Atlantic to that wealthy and 
prosperous and great republic. 

Then Philip Snowden, former. British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, refers to a 
situation wherein the richest country in the 
world, which entered the war last, would be 
paid for the whole of the war and mulct 
320,000,000 Europeans of a day’s pay every 
year. Note that Mr. Snowden’s popula- 
tion figure includes the Germans. 

After him rises in the House of Commons 
Hilton Young, former Financial Secretary 
to the British Treasury, who says on cash 
account, America will shortly be receiving 
the whole of the war reparations—but on 
moral account, what? 

It is American money they are talking 
about, whether they know it or not. It is 
American money they are now receiving as 
German reparations—money loaned by 
Americans to the German Government for 
the Dawes Plan, and since then to German 
states, German municipalities and German 
industry, whose funds are all intermingled. 

Under the debt-funding arrangements 
made with the United States Treasury the 
total annual payment due from all Europe 
is less than $250,000,000 a year. It will 
never be more than $350,000,000. And 
Americans are putting new capital into 
Europe at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a 
year—three, four, maybe five dollars for 
each dollar Europe agrees to pay back to 
the American Treasury. Which is to say 
they do not pay. They have paid nothing 
yet. They have only borrowed. 

Members of the British House of Com- 
mons point to the collapse of the French 
frane and exhort Americans to witness and 
ponder the consequences of their financial 
policy toward Europe, Our financial policy 
toward France—what has that been? It 
hasbeen to lend her since the Armistice 
$2,000,000,000; and the last $400,000,000 
was loaned to her by private Americans 


while her debt to the United States Treas-, 


ury was yet unfunded. 

The Germans have learned the European 
tongue. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Ber- 
lin, on the day the last Briand cabinet fell 
and the frane went below 2.5 cents for the 
first time, said: ‘‘ Although official quarters 
and the press are silent on this point while 
the frane is undergoing its agonies, Ger- 
many’s hopes of amelioration of her repara- 
tion burdens are wholly wrapped up in the 
belief that these cannot be detached from 
the general problem of debt settlements be- 
tween the Allies and the United States.”’ 

An organized propaganda in Germany 
for a downward revision of the Dawes Plan 
runs parallel with the propaganda in Allied 
countries against the payment of war debts 
to the United States. It is all one language. 
The war bill is a dead horse. Send it to the 
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rich country! The one obstacle to such 
ideal solution is the fact that Europe still 
has her borrowing hand in the private 
American pocket and is loath to take it out. 

The German propaganda of “cannot 
pay”’ is launched in the second year of the 
Dawes Plan, while they are still paying, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with American money. 
Out of their own net resources they have 
paid nothing under the Dawes Plan. Out 
of their own net resources they have never 
paid anything on account of reparations. 
This is made apparent by simple arithmetic. 

Up to the beginning of the Dawes Plan, 
Germany had paid to the Allies, in cash and 
in kind, a little more than $2,000,000,000, 
according to the figures of the Reparations 
Commission. In arriving at the Dawes 
Plan the experts made an international 
study of Germany’s postwar financial trans- 
actions with the world..They concluded 
that from the sale abroad of paper marks 
and paper-mark credits and paper-mark 
bonds, all.to be repudiated, Germany had 
realized more. than $2,500,000,000.. What 
she had taken out of the rest of the world, 
principally the United States, in exchange 
for worthless paper was more than equal to 
her total payments on account of repara- 
tions up to the time of her default. Out of 
her own resources she had paid less than 
nothing. 

Under the Dawes Plan she received a 
gold loan of $200,000,000, of which $110,- 
000,000 came from the United States; and 


| four-fifths of the first year’s payments 


under the Dawes Plan came‘directly from 
the proceeds of this loan. That was Amer- 
ican money handed over to the Allies with- 
It was so 
intended under the scheme. 

But hardly had the ink dried upon the 
London Protocol, accepting «the Dawes 
Plan, before the Germans organized a gold 
rush upon the Americans. Nothing com- 
parable has ever occurred in the history of 
international finance. There appeared in 
New York a special commissioner for Ger- 
man government loans in the United 
States. Wall Street bankers at the same 


_ time sent representatives to Germany to 


make negotiations on the spot. That was to 
save time. Presently thirty-eight represen- 
tatives of American banking houses were 


| running to and fro in Germany seeking 


whosoever was minded to exchange new 
German bonds for American dollars. 


American Money to Play With 


The German Government, the German 
states, municipalities, unions of municipali- 
ties, free cities, romantic cities, churches, 


| eredit associations, public banks, semi- 


public banks, private banks, industries, 
department stores, publicly owned utilities, 
shipping companies, trading companies— 
all these ran in the rush. 

The city of Bremen, having floated its 
American loan, advertised that it had 
money to lend to worthy people of business. 


| The city of Frankfort built what it believes 
| to be the finest stadium and sport center in 


the world. The city of Berlin, finding itself 
high in funds, bought a new grand opera 


| because one was not enough, and visitors 


expected to be entertained with opera in 
Germany. Its museum bought an Attic 
goddess for $200,000. The central bank for 


| savings banks made an American loan and 
| parceled the money out among 300 small 
| communes. 


In the United States the demand for 
German securities seemed insatiable. In 
their efforts to fill it up, American bankers 
sometimes lost their heads. There is the 


| story in Berlin of one who went to the 


German Government and offered, if it 


| would put itself in his hands, to capitalize 
at one clean stroke the whole wretched 


business of reparations, at a cash figure 
which he would undertake to settle on with 
the French, and sell the bonds in the United 
States. It became at length fantastic. One 
day a German newspaper reporter from 
Hamburg appeared in Munich asking the 
American consul-general there if he knew 
of anyone who might be wishing to borrow 
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American dollars. He had $5,000,000 to 
lend, presumably on commission. 

It-is impossible to put an accurate figure 
on the extent of the German borrowing. 

In April it. was reported to the American 
Government from Berlin that since the 
Dawes Plan $900,000,000 of foreign money 
had come into Germany, the greater part 
of it, of course, American money. The 
British guess is even higher. At the lowest 
possible estimate, it has been three times 
as much as: Germany’s reparation pay- 
ments. So that still, out of her own net 
resources, she has had nothing to pay. 

Since the first of this year the German 
Government has been trying to discourage 
competitive state and municipal borrowing 
in the United States for the obvious reason 
that much of the money was wasted. Ger- 
man banks at the same time have been try- 
ing to control direct corporate borrowing 
for the reason that free independent access 
to American dollars was tending to weaken 
their authority over the industrialists. 
Nevertheless, twenty-five public German 
flotations occurred in Wall Street in the 
first half of 1926. Besides these public flo- 
tations, there was a great deal of unreported 
borrowing, much of it by German munici- 
palities on their I O U’s at Wall Street 
banks, bonds to be issued later. 


Public and Private Debts 


The heaviest borrowing by the German 
Government, the states, the municipalities 
and the public banks in Wall Street oc- 
curred in 1925, when from the first wholly 
sincere effort since the war to levy and 
collect taxes the public treasuries ‘already 
were running over. At that time the Amer- 
ican citizen, agent-general for reparation 
payments, was writing in his first annual 
report: . ‘The volume of funds at the dis- 
position of the Reich and some of the states 
and larger communes has reached unprece- 
dented proportions. The public 
offices and agencies are in possession of sur- 
plus funds in exceptionally large amounts 
and are occupying the unique position of 
dispensers of credit to banks and the money 
market, as well as to business and in- 
dustry. . The responsibility for the 
management of these funds is divided and 
subdivided, not only among the Reich, the 
states and the communes, but among their 
respective financial offices and agencies. 

“The disposition of the public funds has 
presented more or less acute problems ever 
since they first began to accumulate. From 
the financial point of view, the essential 
problem has been how to turn these funds, 
largely resulting from taxation, back into 
the money market in such a way as to 
relieve the credit demand which their ac- 
cumulation aggravated. Under normal 
conditions, funds of this nature would find 
their way back to the money market and 
into the hands of the investing public 
through the process of debt liquidation. 
But in Germany the central government 
and, generally speaking, the states also have 
been practically without floating debt.” 

Yet borrowing heavily in Wall Street at 


‘the same time! 


When this borrowing began to be very 
large the American Government took 
notice of it so far as to suggest to the 
bankers bringing out the German loans 
that they owed it to themselves and to 
their clients to make sure what would 
happen in the event that service upon 
them—meaning interest payments—inter- 
fered with the payment of German repara- 
tions to the Allies. The point was this: 
Suppose a time came when Germany had 
not enough foreign exchange at her com- 
mand to pay both reparation annuities and 
interest on these American loans. Which 
would come first? The question was put to 
the American citizen at 33 Luisenstrasse. 
He replied that he could not say. The 
problem would be dealt with if it arose. 

But the Germans said to the American 
newspaper correspondents that certainly in 
any case interest on the American loans 
would come first. That can be only their 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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; (Continued from Page 146) 
opinion. Actually they would have noth- 
ing to say about it, for it is the American 
citizen who controls the German exchange 
situation. If there were insufficient ex- 
change for both purposes it would be for 
him to decide which should have priority— 
reparation payments or interest on Amer- 
ican loans. An extremely delicate situation, 
you see, for everyone but the Germans, Of 
course so long as a stream of credit is pass- 
ing from Wall Street to Germany the prob- 
lem cannot arise, since German borrowing 
makes the exchange—which is to say, the 
foreign credit—with which to pay interest 
on American loans, and reparations besides. 

As to the availability of the proceeds of 
American loans to be used for reparation 
payments, that will be understood by any- 
one who knows how impossible it is to 
earmark money for any specific purpose. A 
German industrial corporation, for example, 
with a special tax to pay on account of 
reparations, may borrow American money 
for any other purpose—for working capital, 
to fund a floating debt or to improve its 
equipment. But whatever the purpose for 
which a particular American dollar is spent, 
it will be spent in place of four German 
marks, and the four German marks pushed 
out of the till by the American dollar may 
be spent for any other purpose, including 
the reparations tax. 

There is then a reason unique why lend- 
ing money to the German Government, a 
German state or a German bank is like 
casting it into one great pool out of which 
all things are payable. The central govern- 
ment, the states, the banks, the railways 
and the foremost industries constitute one 
immense interlocking design. 

It was explicitly understood with the 
Germans that the new Reichsbank, founded 
upon the $200,000,000 Dawes Plan gold 
loan, should be the sole depository and 
fiscal agent of the German Government. 
This has never been realized. The Reichs- 
bank is subject to foreign scrutiny. It has 
a Dawes Plan commissioner hanging 
around. Outside of it, the German Gov- 
ernment has developed a complex system 
of public banking into which foreigners 
may not see, save through the window. 

There is the Reichskreditgesellschaft, 
owned by a holding company which is 
owned by the government. It does a large 
banking business for and with the German 
Government. There is the Devisenbeschaf- 
fungsstelle, which acts for the German 
Government in the foreign exchange mar- 
ket. There is the Verkehrs-Kredit-Bank, 
owned by the German Railways, which are 
owned by the government. Then the 
Rentenbank and the Rentenbank-Kredit- 
anstalt, as a central bank for agricultural 
credit; the Deutsche Girozentrale, as a 
central bank for savings banks; the Preus- 
senkasse, as a central bank for codperative 
credit societies; the Seehandlung, which is 
the Prussian state bank; and various other 
state banks. All these institutions handle 
public funds; the proceeds of American 
loans, becoming public funds, run round 
among them. The Finance Ministry itself, 
the Postal Administration and the German 
Railways also have and lend public funds. 


Millions of Clear Consciences 


The agent-general for reparation pay- 
ments writes: “‘One difficulty in estimating 
the importance of these funds as a factor 
in credit conditions arises from the fact 
that there is no way of ascertaining ac- 
curately the total volume of the public 
deposits or even the public investments. 
Neither the Reich, the states nor the com- 
munes publish statements showing their 
loans or banking deposits.’”” And in an- 
other place he writes that this public bank- 
ing system, under the auspices of the Reich, 
the states and the communes, supplied with 
public funds, “has developed to a point 
where it seriously rivals the private bank- 
ing system, both in deposits and lending 
capacity.” 

All outside the Reichsbank, which the 
agent-general has a right to look into. 


' 
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To make a dimness over the public funds 
is the first principle of purposeful confusion. 
Who should know that better than the 
Germans? For nearly seven years they 
have been practicing concealment and 
evasion. If it were not in their nature to 
begin with, still they would be bent to it, 
since in the art of deception lies their only 
defense. They trust nobody and they are 
unarmed. 

If you suppose they have, or ought to 
have, a sense of guilt, that will be fatal to 
any understanding of them. Thinking of it 
rationally, 65,000,000 people cannot have a 
sense of guilt. They have fixed in their 
minds instead a conviction of guiltlessness 
and with that a feeling of irresponsibility 
for anything it may seem necessary for 
them to do to meet and overcome the 
consequences of defeat. 

If you refer to the great mark swindle, 
they are honestly and deeply offended. 
What else could they have done? The 
Allies were demanding reparations. The 
only way they could pay reparations and at 
the same time live was to print marks and 
sell them in foreign countries so long as 
anybody could be got to buy them. The 
marks were worthless? Yes, of course. 
How could anybody expect them to have 
value? How could Germany help the fact 
that they were worthless? 


Victory Without Arms 


Within that circle of dimness, some of the 
time apparently concealing the facts even 
from themselves, they have wrought a grim 
miracle. In every way, save only in the 
military aspect, they are more powerful 
than before the war. Unarmed, they are 
more to be feared than the French, who 
now are the militarists of Europe. Without 
arms, they defeated the French invasion of 
the Ruhr. They have multiplied so fast 
that their number is almost as great in 
present Germany as it was in prewar Ger- 
many. With 2,000,000 unemployed this 
year and receiving doles from the states and 
municipalities—doles running as high as 
twenty-four marks a week in Frankfort— 
there were still engaged in industry 2,000,- 
000 more than before the war. At the peak 
of postwar activity, about the middle of 
1925, there were 4,000,000 more toiling at 
industry than in the year 1913. 

Competent foreign observers agree from 
all the evidence they can find that her 
normal industrial capacity is one-eighth 
to one-quarter greater than before the 
war. But if you ask ‘‘What might it 
be in case of great need—in case of war 
again?”’ they will say, ‘‘ Double—treble— 
one can hardly guess.”’ By “‘normal capac- 
ity’’ they mean effective capacity to pro- 
duce goods at a profit in competition with 
other countries. That is by no means the 
whole of it. 

Lately, within the past nine months, 
there has been a drasticresolve to rationalize 
industry. That means to consolidate plants, 
close the least efficient, reduce working 
forces to a minimum and so diminish costs. 
This movement was largely accountable for 
the sudden rise of unemployment from 
nothing in 1925 to a figure of 2,000,000 
workers in 1926. 

The background here reflects some light. 
After the war, industry was obliged to keep 
everybody employed. There is supposed 
to have been a decree to that effect. No- 
body appears ever to have read it, yet 
everyone refers to it. The pay rolls of the 
government, of the state railways, of in- 
dustry in general, were padded to carry 
everyone who had hands to work with, even 
to that fringe of labor which no one wants. 
Then of a sudden, beginning in the autumn 
of 1925, industry began to purge itself of 
this social responsibility. It was seized 
with a passion to rationalize itself. That 
is their own word. The burden of support- 
ing the labor fringe was shifted from in- 
dustry to the state. The Krupp Works, 
famous for never discharging employes, 
began to let them off by the thousand. The 
pretext for disemploying labor in this whole- 


sale manner was industrial depression. But. 
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German industry had earried this load 
under far worse conditions. One must sup- 
pose there was a change of policy. Other- 
wise it could not have happened. The 
industrialists, the banks and the govern- 
ment understood one another. 

The obvious explanation is, first, that 
the public treasuries, being rich in funds, 
could afford to relieve industry of its po- 
litical burden; and, secondly, that the 
industrial dynasty, for the first time since 
the republican revolution, dared to deal 
with labor as it wished—dared to realize 
again its historic ideal of a reserve labor 
army, the existence of which keeps the 
worker docile. : 

The revolution elevated German labor 
to a high rank, with a constitutional right 
to participate in the management of in- 
dustry. The constitution has not been 
changed; but all that remains of that 
grand labor edifice is the provisional cupola 
called the National Economie Council. It 
was never perfected—this cupola. The 
foundations failed; the walls fell and the 
whole scheme of workers’ representation 
has collapsed. Why? Because, as an 
ardently liberal student of German affairs 
admits, the workers’ council, giving labor a 
share in the actual control of industry, was 
a revolutionary idea, and the German 
workers, like the workers in other European 
countries, were not equal to it. They had 
nothing to contribute; they lacked the 
knowledge, the experience, the mentality. 
They knew only how to meddle and inter- 
fere. They had to unlearn Lenine’s naive 
dictum that you had only to imprison fifty 
bankers for three weeks and extort from 
them their secrets. Then you could do 
without their existence. 

The industrialists made war upon the 
workers’ councils by sabotage and attri- 
tion. If they took workers on the board of 


directors, as the law required, then they 


organized another board to run the busi- 
ness... The law had never thought of ‘that. 
There were many instances in which they 
victimized the workers’ council leaders; 
many others in which they corrupted them 
or brought them over-by favor. 

Politically the state of German labor is 
low again, and this is owing basically to its 
own limitations. It had the state, the con- 
stitution, the law, everything, in its own 
hands, and knew not how to act. Eco- 
nomically it is on the whole apparently 
better off than before the war. With un- 
skilled labor this is definitely so, because 
the wages of the unskilled and semiskilled 
rose faster than’the wages of the skilled 
while labor dictation was still strong in the 
first flush of the republican adventure, and 
this relation stands. 

Statistics here are of very uncertain 
value. The German’s idea of statistics is 
many figures for their own sake. There are 
more wage figures in Germany than in any 
other country of the world, and less mean- 
ing in them. They do not compare. 


Disguised Prosperity 


Among the people generally there is less 
eating and drinking. The decline in drink- 
ing is very remarkable. The government 
estimates that beer drinking is one-sixth 
less than before the war. The cost of beer 
is higher. As you would know, drinking 
having begun to abate itself, there is a de- 
mand that it shall be further abated by 
decree. There is a burning local-option 
issue; the purpose of a local-option law is 
to reduce the number of licenses. 

As to the fact of less eating, assuming it 
to be a fact, there is much discussion. 
Statistically there is a lower consumption 
of meat and bread per capita, at the same 
time an increase in the use of tobacco and 
cocoa. If you look to the vital statistics 
you find a rising health curve. Either the 
statistics as to meat and bread are at fault 
or, as many believe, there was great waste 
in Germany before the war from overeating. 
It is a notable fact that notwithstanding 
a tax of eighty cents a hundredweight on 
wheat flour, people demand and can afford 
white bread in place of rye. One purpose of 
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the tax was to restore the old-time use of 
rye flour. The bakers say they cannot sell 
rye bread as before; ‘the people are demand- 
ing better and better bread. Therefore 
Germany exports rye and imports high- 
grade North American wheat and wheat 
flour. ne : ; 

In potential power of wealth this de- 
feated Germany is greater than the Ger- 
many was that thought herself invincible 
in arms and fought the whole world for 
four years. She will not admit it, naturally. 
She has two powerful motives for wishing 
to conceal it. One is to obtain a revision 
downward of the Dawes Plan annuities 
until she can get rid of them. The other is, 
in lieu of a bettér solution, to settle with her 
creditors for a reasonable cash sum, such 
sum to be raised by a bond issue, such bond 
issue to be sold in the rich country.» She 
has already been making offers of a gold 
loan to France, to help stabilize the frane in 
return for political concessions. Germany 
offering to raise a gold loan for France! 


Lowering German Taxes 


Perfect concealment is impossible. There 
are too many things to be remembered. 
Contradictions are inevitable. In 1925 the 
German Employers’ Association estimated 
German production at 70 per cent of what 
it was before the war. But the Reichs- 
kreditgesellschaft, a public bank owned by 
the German Government, on the first half 
of 1925 said: “‘To allappearances produc- 
tion taken as'a whole has attained to the 
prewar level.’”’ You may be sure it did not 
construe appearances too optimistically. 

When inflation stopped, saving began 
again. When it began again, the savings 
banks were empty, inflation having gutted 
them quite. In two years, from practically 
nothing, savings-bank deposits rose to the 
sum of 2,000,000,000 gold marks, and that 
was one-tenth of all that had ever been 
saved in savings banks up to the beginning 
of the war. 

As the farmers during the years of forced 
deliveries at fixed prices got the habit of 
understating their production, so every- 
body got the habit of underestimating his 
wealth for purposes of reporting it. The 
German Government itself was deceived, 
as was illustrated in a very striking manner 
last year when the taxes it levied under the 
protection .of; the Dawes Plan gave a 
revenue 40 per cent greater than it expected, 
overflowing all the public treasuries. The 
government did not know how rich the 
people were, or it was at least unable to 
distinguish between what it knew and what 
it had so long been saying officially about 
conditions. Now it is engaged in reducing 
taxes. 

Then there is one like Dr. Julius Hirsch, 
professor of economics at Berlin University, 
who torments them and amuses himself by 


a 


telling them how much richer they are than © 


they pretend to be. The population has 


increased 3,500,000 since 1919. The num- — 
ber engaged in industry is 33,000,000, — 
whereas theoretically, from the loss of © 
territory, it should be only 27,300,000. For — 


every 100 kilometers of railway in 1913 
there were forty-eight locomotives; now — 
there are fifty-six; and more passenger and ~ 
freight cars. In 1925 the number of pas- 
sengers carried was 70 per cent more than 
in 1913, and the number of miles they 
traveled was nearly double. 

‘*Moreover,’”’ says Doctor Hirsch, ‘‘the 
working classes have in the past six years, if 
we disregard the period of Ruhr occupation; 
appreciably improved their standard of 
living.” ; 

“Information as to the physical volume 
of production in Germany,” writes the 
agent-general for reparation payments, “‘is — 
still inadequate, and it is accordingly diffi- 
cult to form a judgment:as to the course of 
production as a whole.”’ 

One cannot believe that the German 
Government, especially after its four years 
of wartime experience, would be really un- 
able to ascertain the volume of physical 
production. Simply, it is not interested to 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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The first 500 miles is the most 

important. Do not go beyond 

that mileage without chang- 
ing your grease. 
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Do you know that thousands of automo- 
biles (probably your own) have not had their 
gear cases thoroughly cleaned out since the 
day they were purchased? 


Often for two, three and four years the 
old grease is not removed but new grease is 
packed in on top of it. 


Do you know that just packing in new 
grease on top of the old grease, is simply 
leaving all of the old destructive elements 
in your gear cases which greatly shortens 
the life of your car? These little devils of 
destruction are in the form of gear filings, 
steel chips, hardened, gritty grease, etc., 
that grind, eat and wear and tear the very 
life out of your car. 


Now along comes the Fry Flusher which 
simply, quickly and economically makes it 


possible for you to clean out your gear cases 
and repack with fresh, clean grease —all in 
a few minutes! 


Now by means of the Fry Flusher, flushing 
oil or kerosene is sprayed into the differen- 
tial or other gear cases; the vacuum nozzle 
then removes the old grease and filings and 
the pressure nozzle cleans the gears. The new 
grease is then put in. All in a few minutes! 


Your car is really renewed and will run 
thousands of extra miles. 


Have your gear cases cleaned out immedi- 
ately. When these little devils of destruction 
are removed you will be surprised how much 
sweeter and smoother your car will run. 
The nearest service station will give you 
complete information. 


MARVEL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
MARVEL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


You have learned the importance of changing the oil in your crankcase regularly. Now for the first time you can speedily 


flush out your gear cases and repack with fresh, clean grease. 


Get the habit. Change your grease regularly— regularly — 


regularly! Lengthen the life of your car! 
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Advertising 


Leader 


HE overwhelming lead of The 

Country Gentleman as an advertis- 
ing medium through which to reach 
more than 1,300,000 high grade Amer- 
ican farm families is best shown by 
this comparative percentage ranking 
of the advertising lineage carried in 
July, 1926, by the national farm papers. 


Of a total of 84,245 lines* 


The Country Gentleman carried 49.5% 


The 2nd National Farm Paper carried 17.0% 
The 3rd National Farm Paper carried 10.0% 
The 4th National Farm Paper carried 10.0% 
The 5th National Farm Paper carried 8.9% 
The 6th National Farm Paper carried 4.6% 


THE FAMILY FAVORITE 


HE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN has gained the 

largest circulation of any national farm paper 
solely on its editorial merit. It is edited to appeal 
to high grade farm families—and it does. More than 
1,300,000 of the leading farm families look forward 
to its arrival each month. We say families advisedly 
because out of some 12,000 letters from subscribers, 
received recently by the editor, more than half— 
52% to be exact—specifically stated that The Country 
Gentleman was read by every member of the family. 


*This statement was prepared before figures of the Advertising Record Company 
wereavailable. Someslight differences, therefore,may appear from this statement. 


vEQUnntTY (Gentleman 


The Modern 
Farm Paper 


More than 
1,300,000 a month 


September Issue 
Now On Sale 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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There she goes-— 


dressed in wood 


dyed with coal 


HER frock of rayon is tinted with coal-tar 
colors. Her home of concrete is carpeted 
with grass, shingled with asbestos, heated 
without coal and swept without a broom. 
Her food is cooled by electricity. 

A dozen giant industries fight to gain her 
preference — and yours. That preference 
symbolizes tremendous economic trends— 

A new competition—between industries 
instead of individuals—is affecting the lives 
of all of us. That competition is swiftly changing the 
complexion of every man’s business. A commercial house 
of a century’s standing may be destroyed with bewildering 
suddenness. Infant enterprises may grow over night to 
national institutions— 

There you have one answer to the every-day question 
‘asked by one business man of another: “What’s new?” 

The war of materials is on. Oil, coal and gas are fighting 
for the job of heating the country. Electric refrigeration 
and ice are both after the job of cooling it. Wood and 
sheet steel are at grips in the office furniture field, while 
the lumber and lumber-substitute people are competing 
fiercely for the command of the structural trades. 

Never before has it been necessary for the business man 
to be so keenly alert, so well informed, so promptly advised. 
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The whirlpool of modern distribution, the 
multiplication of laws regulating commerce, 
the growing interdependence of business, 
the place of agriculture in our economic life, 
the new controls of trade—these and a dozen 
other mighty movements touch your business 
at vital points. 

Every month NATION’s BUSINESS answers 
clearly and with authority the question 
“What’s new?” for nearly a quarter of a 
million business men— 

NATION’S BUSINESS is published in Washington by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. It is written 
as one business man talks to another. Illustrations by able 
artists, photographs, maps and cartoons enliven every 
issue. Editorial comment interprets the business viewpoint 
on issues of today. . . 

Send 10c for ‘“The New Competition.” This little book, 
interesting, informative, attractively printed and bound, has 
aroused international comment. It will give you the flavor 
of NATION’S BUSINESS. 

Or send your check for $7.50 to bring you the magazine 
for a full three-year term and we will mail ‘““The New Com- 
petition” with our compliments. Address: Dept. G 
NATION'S BUSINESS, Washington, D. C. 


> 


MERLE THORPE, EDITOR 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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What makes a gold 
coin legal tender ? 


Not the actual value of the gold—although 
there is just about five dollars’ worth of gold in 
a five-dollar gold piece. Not the shape—a gold 
medal of the same size and weight would hardly 
pass for money. But the U.S. Government seal 
on that coin—that is the one thing that causes 
you to accept it, instantly and without ques- 
tion—that is what makes it legal tender. 


Any style of lock or any shape of key marked with 
the name YALE is as sure a confirmation of dependa- 
bility and value as your government’s seal on a coin. 
Other locks and other keys may 40k like Yale—but 
they are wot Yale because they are not marked Yale. 
Ask your hardware dealer for locks marked 

with the zame YALE. Then you will be sure 

of getting the reliability and security you pay for. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


MARK 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
disclose the nation’s power or the fact that 
the people are actually producing and con- 
suming more than before the war. They 
have the greater tool power; they have 
even in astate of depression 2,000,000 more 
with their hands to that power. What do 
they do with it? 

There is a psychic need among them to 
have, to enjoy and to consume more. It is 
not only things they need—material things. 
Manners, too, leisure, playtime and a way 
of regarding themselves. 

Enormous expenditures of time, energy 
and money are devoted to sports; public 
funds are freely appropriated to promote 
them. This is all new—since the defeat. 
They had no popular national games, so they 
imported other people’s games, rule books 
and all—soccer football, track and field 
games, tennis, rowing and boxing. They 
had no word for ‘‘sports,’’ so they adopted 
the word bodily from the English, and now 
you see it over the newspaper pages devoted 
to the news of games. Sporting pages in 
the German newspapers! 

Sport news is broadcast by radio; also 
lectures on polite behavior. The rich and 
upper middle classes, meaning to take life 
differently, got the idea of week-end va- 
cations. Again the need of a word. It is 
“‘Wochenende.’’ You see plus-fours in the 
streets. You notice a change in the Ger- 
man figure. Suddenly there is a social 
horror of obesity. Ways in which fat people 
torture themselves to stop being fat are 
illustrated on the picture pages. One 300- 
pound man doing the split—doing it! 
Dancing becomes a cult. Not jazz, though 
there is enough of that, but esthetic gym- 
nastics, with schools evolving to quarrel 
excitedly about technic, the difference be- 
tween the wrist lead and something else, as 
expounded by the wrist-lead cult—all ter- 
ribly solemn and tense minded. Alone on 
the rim of a water dam, on the edge of a 
forest, on a housetop, anywhere, you may 
see Germans, thick, muscle-bound men, 
doing their exercises. Early on Sunday 
morning they set out in crowds for what- 
ever outdoor sport it is they have duly 
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embraced, and if it rains, no matter. They 
go right on. 

It is not pleasure. It is what they need 
to do. They do not know why they do it. 
Some will tell you it is for the health 
in place of military training. Or they tell 
you sport is struggle and the German must 
somehow struggle. Talking about it among 
themselves, they fall into a great wrangling 
as to whether sports are tending to be 
aristocratic or democratic. 

The true meaning of it is psychic. They 
are erasing from their thoughts, from their 
lives, from their foreheads, the mark of 
physical defeat. They did it in the same 
way more than 100 years ago. After the 
Napoleonic Wars, when they were brooding 
over defeat, Vater Jahn appeared and 
captured the youth with his idea of open- 
air gymnastics to restore their morale. This 
was the beginning of the Turnvereins, which 
long afterward largely degenerated into 
singing and drinking societies. 

Yet for all that is new, or seems new, this 
is Germany still—a machine in principle, 
since it cannot be powerful as anything 
else, to be viewed in one piece as a marvel- 
ous human automaton. The republic was a 


dream that wrecked itself by coming true. — 


There is probably no more democracy in 
the heart of Germany today than there was 
before the war—maybe less. The people, 
whose ambition it was to rule, tried it and 
failed. They are docile again, pursuing 
once more the innocent fantasy of an un- 
real state in which they are supreme. The 
ruling caste returns because no other caste 
can rule. The bureaucratic system quietly 
slips back. Political fate swings between 
monarchy on one hand and the tyranny of 
an invisible industrial dynasty on the other, 
with the chances against monarchy because 
there are no acceptable monarchs. 

As a machine, Germany’s efficiency lies 


not in method, though that is rapidly im-. 


proving; not in the average of intelligence, 
though that is high; but in discipline. For 
that strange merit she is undoubtedly the 
strongest machinein Europe. Her capacity 
to pay is enormous; only, the greater that 
is, the harder it will be to make her pay. 
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t makes houses warmer in 
Vinter ... coolerin Summer 
.. Saves fuel... Protects 
ealth. Now available for 
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YCIENTIFIC men have known for years that 
wood lumber, masonry and other wall and roof 

aterials used alone cannot give the protection 

eded in our variable American climate. 

In Summer, the sun’s heat beats right into the 

use: causing hot, stuffy rooms. 

In Winter, costly furnace heat leaks out fast: 

using cold, draughty rooms, and wasting fuel at 

terrific rate. 

Then, five years ago, an amazing lumber was 

oduced that ends this discomfort and waste... 

little or no extra building cost. 

People everywhere are adopting it. 


| 


Already 


meso HE ATHING 
(tex is nailed directly to the frame- 
& and supplies the insulation need- 
(lack of brick, wood or stucco ex- 
rs. Here it replaces the rough 
ds formerly used, gives greater 
higth to the house walls and makes 
are paper unnecessary. 


UNDER 
Celotex. 


lath-marks. 


! 


Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 


Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


INSULATING LUMBER 


Bel Ars ff, R I 
On inside walls and ceilings, plaster 
ts applied directly to the surface of 
This eliminates the use of 
lath and gives stronger, insulated 
walls: less apt to crack and free from 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(See telephone books for addresses) 
Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
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kmericas Climate 


demands 


Sumber 


dhis Amazing 


{not cut from trees] 


in every home! 


more than 90,000 homes have been built in aceord- 
ance with this new American standard of comfort 
and economy. 

This amazing lumber is Celotex. It is not cut 
from trees, but manufactured from the long, tough 
fibres of cane. It is enduring . . . scientifically 
sterilized and waterproofed. Celotex is stronger in 
walls than wood lumber and many times better as 
insulation. Wind and moisture can not penetrate 
it. It quiets noise. 


Acta saves money. Another reason for the 
tremendous success of Celotex is the economy 
it brings. Unlike ordinary insulation, Celotex is 
not an extra item in building. 

It replaces wood lumber as sheathing (see the 
illustrations), eliminates building paper. It builds 
a more rigid wall than wood, because of the greater 
bracing strength of these broad Celotex boards. It 
adds the insulation needed back of wood, brick or 
stucco exteriors af no extra cost. 

Under plaster, replacing lath, Celotex costs a 
few cents more per yard at first, but is a great 
economy. It means less upkeep expense because 


© 1926, The Celotex Co. 
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Most heat beats into houses through 
roofs in summer, causing hot attics. 
Most heat leaks out through roofs in 
winter, causing high fuel bills. Celo- 
tex applied over or under roof rafters 
gives the needed protection. For best 
results both uses are recommended. 


Cfree Building 
Book 


I 

1 

I 

: | 

Send the coupon at right | 
| 

I 
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MOR OsieD. FH OUUsSEE:S 
In homes already built, a big measure 
of Celotex comfort and economy may be 
secured by lining attics and basements 
with it. In the attic an extra finished 
room can be made by nailing Celotex 
to the roof rafters. 

line ceiling with Celotex, 


of no lath-marks . . . fewer cracks. With Celotex 
in the walls and in the ceilings or roof of your 
house a smaller, less expensive heating plant and 
smaller radiators will keep you comfortable. 

And year after year, Celotex will save from 25% 
to 35% of your fuel money! 


N™ comrortT for old houses. In houses al- 
ready built, a big measure cf this comfort 
and economy is being secured by lining attics and 
basements with Celotex.. That helps a lot and 
costs but little. 

There are also dozens of other places where Celo- 
tex is the ideal material for building and remodeling. 

Look Ahead! Now that Celotex has made 
insulation practical, heat-leaking houses are a poor 
investment. The authorities say such houses are 
becoming obsolete; harder to sell, rent or borrow 
money on. 

Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer 
to tell you more about Celotex. Leaders in these 
lines advise its use. All lumber dealers can supply it. 

Also ask about the $200.00 go/d bond now issued 


on every Celotex insulated house. 
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The heat of your car itself, after run- 

ning, will keep a Celotex garage warm, 

unless the weather is way below zero. 

It costs but little to build a garage of 

Celotex ; and anyone can line a garage 

already built, quickly and easily, as 
Shown here. 


In the basement 


S. E. P.—9-4-26 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. M-69A 


645 


North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send the Celotex Building Book. 


for the free Celotex Build- Name a EN ee A Pe Oe TR TE SM Mn aya” 
ing Book. It explains fully 

; F , AY 2d PACE ROC eee Riches Mitt AP Aisce. «Paws, hoe. 
this great improvement in 
building. CEE Deter ie erecta re ead chad Areas a ere IGIOMER Shite 6559.5 62 
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“Tough as a Rhino’ 
IT’s the difference between greatness and the 
grand manner that keeps one man coming and 
leaves another “the victim of circumstance.” It’s 
the difference between toughness and mass — 
and mere mass alone that keeps a Cupples Dia- 
mond Jubilee Balloon rolling over the miles after 
some equally handsome tire has blown its last 
gasp of exhaustion. Blooey!—And the passing 
world laughs. <y The determination to build a 
balloon tire that is big, handsome, resilient—and 
tough from the heart out is one of Cupples 
Company’s ways of celebrating its 75th Anni- 
versary Year of business history. Given every re- 
finement of years of tire building experience— 
and marketed with the important distributing 
economies developed through 75 Years of Cup- 
ples Company Growth—the Cupples Diamond 
Jubilee Balloon represents a new measure of 
value as well as a model of excellence. Ask 
for Cupples Tires and Cupples Tubes at your 
dealers. Their toughness will pay you a profit. 


» CUPPLES COMPANY ; Saint Louis 
“A National Institution Since 1851 


The dealer who can lower your 
mileage costs with a Cupples Bal- 
loon, a High Pressure Cord or a 
Cupples Truck and Bus Cord can” 
also give you standard values at 
attractive prices in the “Exton” 
Line of Tires and Tubes — Cupples 
Built and Cupples Warranted. 


"TRY BALL 
®” WITH A RHINO CLUB 
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Millions of women 


use Bon Ami 
for cleaning and polishing 


Aluminum Ware Refrigerators 
Brass, Copper, Tin Windows 
and Nickel Ware Mirrors 
Glass Baking Dishes White Shoes 
Bathtubs Congoleum 
Tiling The Hands 


White Woodwork Fine Kitchen Utensils 
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Thanks Jor making Bon Ami | 


in Powder form too ” 


A letter from a woman who has 
used Bon Ami Cake for many years: 


“T have kept house for over twenty years. Long enough, 
my daughter tells me, to be set in my ideas and to frown 
on new-fangled ways. 


“One day, when I asked for Bon Ami Cake, my grocer 
suggested that I get Bon Ami Powder too. I hesitated for I 
thought why try something new when Bon Ami Cake has al- 
ways suited me. However, I took the Powder, and it has 
proved a wonderful time and labor saver to me. Now, I[ al- 
ways use the Powder when I do the bathtub, the refrigerator 
and general cleaning up. And—it ‘hasn’t scratched yet!’ 


“But—I still stand by my fitst friend, the handy Bon Ami 
Cake, for windows, mitrors and all the things that require only 
a dab of Bon Ami on a damp cloth to make them shine. 


“T want to thank you for making Bon Ami in Powder form 
—and I do like the way the soft powder sifts out of the top! 
Now I have two ‘good friends’ to help me keep everything 
clean and bright.” 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED; MONTREAL 


for bathtubs, 
tiling and nickel 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yer’ 


“Cake or Powder & ‘o 
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most housewives use both |Be2s 


for aluminum and 
fine kitchen utensils 
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Have your Kodak handy 


Autographic Kodaks, 85 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Ie Kedaé Cit 
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Lucy Stone Terrill—I. A. R.Wylie— Harris DicKson— Frank Ward O’Malley 
Edwin Balmer and William MacHarg—Thomas Beer—Albert W. Atwood 


Do you know what 


ASPARA 


~ why they’re packed this way = how 
they can help to make your menus better? 


When you buy fresh asparagus in the market, you buy 
the whole stalk, practically as it comes from the ground. 

Yet, in almost every case, it’s the tip you enjoy most. The 
first top inches are the youngest part of the plant—the most 
tender, delicate part of the whole asparagus spear. 


"No Waste 


That’s one reason Det Monte Asparagus Tips are so 
convenient and economical when you serve asparagus! 
They're the tips alone—and nothing else. You get the part 
you want—tender from end to end without a bit of waste. 


Uniform High Quality 


And it’s always the finest asparagus, too—you’re sure of 
that. It’s really “fresh” in the truest sense of the word. 
Every tip is from selected stock—grown in the rich, alluvial 
delta lands of California—cut as it peeps above the ground 
—and packed at once, before its fibre can toughen or its 
delicate flavor vanish. 

cAnd Scores of Uses 


As a result, Det Monte Asparagus Tips offer scores of 
ways to make your simplestanenus better. They’re an every- 
day food—for everyday use. In salads, omelets, creamed on 
toast—or as a hot vegetable by themselves—you will find 
them always welcome. 

Just remember to see that you get Det Monte. It’s a de- 
pendable guide—not only for asparagus, but for all varieties 
of fruits and vegetables. No matter where you buy, this label 
makes certain the goodness you want. 

DEL MONTE Asparagus Tips are graded as to thickness or circumference of the 
spear, and each size is designated on the label as Colossal, Mammoth, Large, Medium 

or Small. But no matter what the size of spear, you will find in each the same uniform 


tenderness and delicacy of flavor—the same superior quality—that you naturally ex- 
pect under the DEL MONTE label. 


ust be sure you say 


DEL MON TE 


REG.us. 
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The charming Detroit women one sees shopping or 
riding about in luxurious motors have an air of 
Fifth Avenue and the Champs Elysées. 


September 11,1926 


In Desrort shops, too, lke was told ; »» 
‘Keep fine garments at their loveltest, this safe way 


A saleswoman’s striking test . 
young woman lingered in one of Detroit s largest 
stores, admiring some vivid new silks. “Will they 
wash?” she asked. The saleswoman, smiling mys- 
teriously, brought out some samples, small patches 
of brilliant or dark color, sewed to a lighter color 
—scarlet stitched to cream, brown to tan. 


She said: “I washed these samples myself, 
sewed together just as you see them—in Ivory 


- Recently a 
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Soap and lukewarm water. I even rubbed the 
cake of Ivory right on the material, although we 
always advise against rubbing avy kind of soap on 
silk. Here are the samples and here are the bolts 
of silk. You can see that the colors have not 
faded in the least, nor have the dark colors run 
into the light colors.” 


This incident is just one more indication why 
salespeople in America’s finest shops think there 


premenmrward 


te 
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is nothing else quite like Ivory for laundering fine 
fabrics — silks, wool, rayon. Experience — their 
own and that of their customers—has proved to 
them that it is absolutely safe for any color and 
fabric that water will not harm. 


Among the salespeople in nine of Detroit’s finest 
shops, just as in New York, Chicago and other 
great American shopping and social centers, the 
universal feeling was: “Use Ivory for delicate 
fabrics and garments, and they will be safe.” 


“Never a complaint from an Ivory user” 


Here are a few of the reasons given by salespeople 
in different stores: 


“For fine woolens, use Ivory or Ivory Flakes. 
It is the best thing you can possibly use. I always — 
recommend it, for I have yet to hear a complaint 
from a customer who used Ivory.” 


“To launder the sheer hosiery everyone is wear- 
ing today, Ivory Soap or Flakes is best. Then 
your stockings will not streak or fade as they do 
with stronger soaps.” 


Of an exquisite nightgown of crépe-backed satin 
and real lace, the saleswoman said: “Of course, 
you will want to launder it carefully. Use luke- 
warm water and Ivory Soap or Flakes and it will 
be lovely. Ivory is mild and just right for fine — 
things.” 

The universal feeling seemed to be: “Ivory is safe 
for anything which water alone will not harm.” 


For has not Ivory safeguarded lovely complex- _ 
ions nearly fifty years? It is not surprising that 
it should be safe for delicate colors and fabrics. 


Ivory Flakes 1s Ivory Soap 


When you want Ivory’s suds in a hurry, use Ivory 

Flakes. The soft little feathers of Ivory mount 

into rich suds at the touch of hot water. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Swe / — this booklet... 


How to launder colored silks. How to keep white 
silks from yellowing. How to launder chiffons—to 
keep sweaters from losing their shape—to keep 
blankets soft and fluffy. A little book, The Care 
of Lovely. Garments, gives tested suggestions on 
these and many other subjects. May we send you 
a copy, free? Simply address Section 25-IF, Dept. of 
Home Economics, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, O. 
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LL LeU et RA TED Bey 


WEAN ARRAY RALEtIGH 


Bannister Made Her See Beauty in Herself 


Note—I have tried to tell this story exactly as Margaret Douglas told it to me.—L. S. T. 


HEN Robert Douglas lay dying he said to me, “Don’t worry that I will 

care, Margaret, if you go to Bruce MacIntyre when I’m gone.” It was a 

strange time for Bruce MacIntyre’s name to be spoken between us. A chill 

went over me. “He made more bitterness for himself than for you, 
Margaret; and he’ll be wanting you now, and you'll go,’”’ Robert said. 

I said the most that I could, for it’s poor deceiving you can do to a man who loves 
you and lies dying. 

“Robert, if I had married Bruce MacIntyre and lived with him all these years I’ve 
lived with you, I know with all my heart that I’d never be loving him now the half that 
I love you.” 

I shall always be glad I said this to Robert; it brought a radiance to his face. ‘‘ Dear 
Margaret,” he said. ‘But you must go.” 

“You’re wrong, Robert. Have you forgot we’ve grown old?” 

“Your love hasn’t,” he said. ‘It’s as young as when you last saw him. 
he wants you to come you must go.” 

“Never,” I said. But it was less than a year that I went. 


And when 


I got Bruce MaclIntyre’s letter one Sunday morning, and I was in New York City 
Wednesday night. No word had ever before passed between us except when my son 
Robert was killed in France. Then he had sent a telegram that said: “‘Sympathy to 
you both from Bruce MacIntyre.’”’ And when my husband died he must have learned 
it from the local paper, for he sent another telegram that said: ‘“‘Sympathy from 
Bruce MacIntyre.” 

It was months after this that his letter came: 


Dear Margo: I am writing to you because of my daughter Jean. You probably know that 
my wife died six years ago. Shortly after her death Jean became estranged from me because 
I opposed her marriage to a scoundrel who has ruined her life. She is now in grave danger of 
going insane. Will you, who should have been her mother, go to her? Telegraph me if I may 
meet the 8:30 Limited on Wednesday night. BRUCE. 

P.S. Jean is in Florida. 

So, on Wednesday night, in all the hurrying crowd of the blue-domed Grand Central 
Station, I saw Bruce MacIntyre again, after all the many years. To any who noticed, 
it might well have seemed a strange meeting. For Bruce MacIntyre looked what he 
was—a very rich man, worldly, aggressive, neither old nor young; and I, a plain, 
provincial middle-aged woman in a forty-dollar unfurred cloth coat. We shook hands 
quietly and spoke each other’s names—‘“‘Bruce’’—‘“‘ Margo.” No one else had ever 
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called me Margo. The word confused me a little for an 
instant, but I did not feel excited or self-conscious of my 
cheap garments, though the eyes of his man, who took my 
bags, regarded me with frank curiosity. 

Elbowing through the crowd, Bruce MacIntyre quietly 
said, ‘“‘I have things arranged so that we can be married 
tonight, Margo.” 

Even this seemed not unusual, but I was glad that I 
could answer, and honestly: ‘‘No, Bruce. I think I shall 
want always to be Robert’s wife. For I would have come 
to you just the same if Robert were alive, and he would 
have wanted me to, if I can help save your daughter. We 
had to lose our son. I think that is why I found it so easy 
to come to you.” 

“You loved him then?”’ 

“You mean my husband? 
I said. 

His short unpleasant laugh made him 
more familiar; he was born for bitter- 
ness. ‘‘I seldom expect more than I de- 
serve, but I did this 
time, itseems. How- 
ever, besides the fact 
that no day of my 
life has passed with- 
out some thought of 
you, the reason Isug- 
gested marriage is 
because the plans for 
you and Jean neces- 
sitate your being sort 
of a companion, and 
nurse for her child. 
And I—I didn’t 
want you to mistake 
my regard for you.” 

He was handing 
me into a big limou- 
sine; there were 
strings of taxis; 
a confusion of auto 
horns; everything 
hurrying. The ele- 
gance of the limou- 
sine impressed me to 
the exclusion of all 
other sensations. I 
had answered noth- 
ing to what he had 
justsaid; I think for 
the instant that I 
quite forgot it. 

Then I heard him saying in a curi- 
ous voice, “‘Margo, tell me—if you 
can—how do you feel toward me?” 

I was glad that the brilliance of the 
streets gave us a covering dimness in 
the big car. 

“‘T can’t tell you, Bruce. I don’t 
know, myself. All this seems so in- 
credible. You are so rich, so much 
older, so machine-made looking. But 
I feel at home with you—somehow free of a-long, long 
loneliness.”’ 

He spoke my name huskily and reached for my gloved 
hand. ‘“‘Why not do what I suggest then?” he asked. 
“Robert Douglas would understand.’’ He had known my 
husband; they were boys together. 

“Yes, Robert would. But his old friends would not. 
When he was dying he told me that you would want me 
and that I would go—that he wanted me to. But I can’t 
bear that anyone should think I haven’t loved him. I have, 
very dearly. I was grateful that you didn’t telegraph me, 
or all the town would have known and resented my com- 
ing. That’s why I wired my answer from Mill City. 
Everyone thinks now that I am going to Florida for a rest 
and change, and it’s best to be that way. I think, Bruce, 
that losing my son has left me more a mother than a 
woman. I’ve come to you more for the opportunity of 
finding a daughter ‘who might have been mine’ 
than for the ending of the loneliness.” 

“Very well,” he said, and we rode on silently. He had 
still his old sullenness. Finally he said: ‘‘ We are going to 
my apartment. I want to tell you what I can of Jean before 
you talk to the others. At ten Doctor Merea and Doctor 
Holmquist are coming. They know only that you are an 
old acquaintance whom I trust. Doctor Merea is a child 
specialist; he took care of Jean, and she sent for him from 
Florida not long ago when her own baby was ill. That’s how 
we located her. Doctor Holmquist is the famous psychia- 
trist. After you’ve seen them I’ll drive you to your hotel.” 

He was as curt and businesslike as a new employer; that 
he loved a daughter, or me, or anything, seemed impossible. 


Why, yes,” 


But I knew, as I had always known, that love was Bruce 
MaclIntyre’s only master; he had fought to defy it and it 
had bewildered him. I knew, too, that it was in his mind 
to speak of his betrayal of our own love, so long ago; but 
he could not, and his embarrassment of it kept me self- 
consciously silent too. We spoke, instead, of small things— 
my journey—had I had dinner?—that I had been in New 
York only twice before—that he lived in an apartment—a 
house was too much trouble. - 


She Declared She Was Ready to Shoot Herself on the Spot Unless Jean Would Help Her 


“Here we are,”’ he said, relief in his voice. I had never 
seen such an apartment, an enormous labyrinth of rooms 
and halls—like a Jack-and-the-Bean-Stalk castle growing 
luxuriously at the high end of its own private elevator, 
inhabited by silent, swift-eyed Chinese servants, all men. 
Even Bruce seemed slightly at a loss in the place. ‘“‘Sel- 
dom come here,” he said irritably; ‘prefer my club when 
I’m in town.” 

Divested of my wraps, I felt overwhelmingly out of place 
in all the gigantic elegance. I glimpsed myself in an enor- 
mous mirror. My gray hair was flattened close to my head, 
my gray traveling dress was wrinkled, the tired circles 
under my eyes were almost as black as my eyes. I looked 
like a somber seamstress. 

“Fire in small library, sir,” one of the immaculate 
Chinese directed us. 

The small library seemed far from small to me; it was 
twice the size of my own proud living room, and must have 
held half the books in the world. But the hearth and its 
two companioning chairs offered a fire’s unfailing friendli- 
ness, and a tall narrow table behind the deep soft chairs 
shut us off kindly from the unfriendly spaciousness. A tiny 
man served us coffee and left us alone together. And again 
I found it natural to be with this man. Something of his 
aggressive manner fell away from him; he seemed sud- 
denly more man and less machine. He looked as old as 
I; distinguished, homely, his gray eyes unpleasantly 
shadowed as if from bad sleeping; his square-shouldered 
figure still youthful in its perfectly fitting gray clothes. 

“Tt took me two weeks, Margo, to get up my courage to 
ask you to come,” he said, his eyes plainly searching for 
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evidences of the girl I had used to be. But I was anxious 
to get away from ourselves. 

“Has Jean been ill only so long as that?’ I asked. 

“Jean isn’t ill, Margo. Merea tells me she’s stronger 
than she’s ever been in her life. I wish to God it were only 
illness. But she’s losing her mind—going stark mad. A 
few weeks ago she shot a man for admiring her—or pre- 
tending to, as she considered it. We don’t think she shot 
to kill, for she’s a perfect shot and she took his shoulder; 
but if he hadn’t happened to be a remarkably decent chap 
things might be even worse than they are—if that’s pos- 
sible. In the jargon of this psychiatrist, Holmquist, she’s 
the victim of a paranoid simplex. No, it didn’t mean any- 
thing to me either. It’s a form of insanity where the delu- 
sions are brought about and aggravated by the actual 
perceptions of the person. Jean’s experience with the 
wretch, Bannister, whom she married, was such a severe 
shock that she imagines some likeness to him in every 
dark-eyed man she sees, and becomes totally unbalanced 
by it. Merea and Holmquist 
have concocted a plan to break 
her obsession. It sounded like 
utter rot to me at first, and I 
didn’t consent to it until after 
you telegraphed me you’d go 
to her. But this Holmquist 

has a wonderful 
reputation, and he’s 
convincing, once you 
get used tohim. Do 
you know anything 
at all about Jean’s 
mother, Margo?” 
“‘T’ve seen her 
picture occasionally, 
in papers. She 
seemed very beau- 
tiful.”’ 
“She was—very.” 
He did not look at 
me while he talked, 
in a curiously indif- 
ferent voice, about 
this woman of whom 
I had wondered and 
imagined more than 
about anything else 
in the world. “Alice 
was English; her 
family were well-to- 
do proletariat; she 
had a small fortune 
and my investments 
made her very rich. 
She was socially am- 
bitious. From the 
instant she knew 
Jean was to be born 
she began to plan on 
Jean’s marrying 
- some titled puppet. 
And she had the 
courage of her ambitions. It nearly killed her when Jean 
was born without one hope of beauty—your sort of woman 
couldn’t possibly comprehend it. Holmquist believes it 
was Alice’s acute and often apparent disappointment in 
Jean that gave the child what he calls a vicious inferiority 
complex. 

“Jean was always sickly and very sensitive and as proud 
as Lucifer. I’ve seen her actually shrink when Alice looked 
at her. But Alice never gave up her great idea; she moved 
heaven and earth to offset Jean’s liabilities. She cultivated 
every shred of natural talent she could find. Jean’s got a 
beautiful voice, real music in it even when she’s just talk- 
ing; and Alice had the best masters train her voice for 
years, but it’s not a big voice. Alice didn’t let anything 
get by—not even cooking. 

“When Jean wasn’t knee-high, some fool governess dis- 
covered that she liked to play cooking. That was enough. 
Alice had kitchen artists on the spot. I suppose she thought 
some hungry duke or prince might be won with a good 
meal. But Jean can cook as well as she can sing. There 
isn’t much she can’t do—sew, dance, design, row, ride, 
shoot; she plays the piano better than anyone I ever 
heard, by ear. 

“The poor child was able to learn everything but to be 
beautiful, and her mother’s grief over that one thing made 
her so abnormally sensitive that she never put her best foot 
forward; it made her seem shy and awkward. All this 
went on, you understand, without my thinking much about 
it. Jean was Alice’s job. I saw little of her; I was mostly 
away and always busy. Alice and I endured each other 
politely. She sustained herself by various affairs -with 
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men—always discreetly conducted. I never cared. I 
had—you.”’ 

“Bruce—no My voice came, unwilled. Though all 
my years of shamed uncertainty were answered in his 
brusque statement, it made me partner to an infidelity 
I had hid in my heart from my mind. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “‘What’s the good pretending now? 
Why, I wouldn’t have had any affection at all for Jean if 
she hadn’t occasionally reminded me of you. She always 
took my hand in both her little ones. Yes, you used to do 
that. She’d a way of listening to what I didn’t say as well 
as to what I did say. You always heard more than I said. 
And if I asked her any small thing she always answered 
carefully and thoughtfully. But even so, I knew her very 
little; she was generally somewhere else when I came home. 

“And then Alice died suddenly, ill only two days. After 
she was buried I asked Jean what she’d like to do and she 
said she’d like to go with me to South America. It was a 
six weeks’ business trip. I found her so companionable 
that I took her with me everywhere after that. We both 
liked it. It was the pleasantest year of my life; I got so 
I was restless whenever she wasn’t about. It was a new 
sensation—being dependent on anyone. It got under my 
skin as I hadn’t supposed anything could. Jean seemed 
entirely happy to me, except one time she said—I remem- 
ber it was half dark; we were on a train—and she said, 
‘Father, does it ever bother you because you’ve a scrawny, 
ugly daughter?’ 

“T’m not very acute, but it struck me at the time that 
it hurt her to ask it, and she asked me if I didn’t sometimes 
wish she were as pretty as Doris. Doris is her cousin; she 
was a scatterbrained doll of a thing and we’d taken her 
with us on a previous trip. I told her she was worth a 
hundred of Doris and that I thanked the Lord she looked 
like herself instead of a paper doll. She never said any- 
thing again about her looks that I remember. Doris had 
found a flock of beaus wherever we went, but Jean only 
stuck closer to me and never seemed to want to share 
Doris’ popularity. Once, I remember, Doris urged some 
young chap to make a foursome with them, but Jean 
quickly said she’d an engagement with me. 

“Of course I should never have given all these things a 
second thought, but since Holmquist has taken the case, 
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he’s dug up every detail and analyzed it into importance. 
He says this association with Doris undoubtedly aggra- 
vated Jean’s sensitiveness, made her surer than ever that 
she was unattractive and deepened her inferiority complex. 
On top of this, we ran into Hugh Bannister.” 

“Hugh Bannister,” I repeated as he hesitated. “It’s a 
nice name.” 

“Not to me,” he said sharply. ‘My next trip took me 
to Los Angeles; I’ve a bank out there, and oil interests. 
The bank sent Bannister on to meet me, bringing some 
leases and important papers. He went back with us from 
Chicago in my private car. Of course, this threw Jean into 
unusually quick and close acquaintance with him, and he 
swept her completely off her feet. Unfortunately I hadn’t 
a suspicion of any such thing at first; he was smart 
enough to act wholly uninterested in her and only diplo- 
matically polite when I was around. I had put him down 
as no good from the first—he was too handsome to be 
decent. He looked like an overcoat advertisement or a 
perfumed movie hero. Three weeks after we got there 
Jean married him. I did everything I humanly could to 
keep her from it. I told her that he only wanted her money, 
that I knew it, and vy 

“Yes, you could well know that,” I said, and will always 
be sorry for the impulse that pulled those words from my 
own bitterness. Bruce MacIntyre had needed money 
when he married Alice Leigh. His fingers took the soft 
chair arm tightly, and he caught his short gray mustache 
for an instant under his lower teeth. 

“Quite so,’”’ he said curtly; “‘no one could know it bet- 
Just as I know, now, what a mistake I made with 
Jean when I told her I was through with her for good if she 
insisted on making a fool of herself. She only said, ‘But, 
father, don’t you love me?’ And when I told her that was 
the reason I couldn’t tolerate the situation, she said it was 
a poor sort of love if it existed only when I was pleased 
with her. Bannister kept away from me—the pup.” 

“Of course, Bruce, you had learned that you wanted her 
very much yourself. Wasn’t that part of your opposition?”’ 

“Doctor Holmquist has so convinced me. I wasn’t 
aware of it at the time. However, all my prophecies about 
Bannister came only too true. Holmquist makes moun- 
tains of significance out of all this. He says Jean not only 


fell in love with Bannister but was lifted into an exultant 
mental attitude of sudden pride in herself because of his 
ardently vowed admiration. She became desired, precious. 
Holmquist lays great stress on the idea that Bannister 
made her see beauty in herself. He says it broke the com- 
plex that had always governed her; that it was natural for 
her to believe Bannister instead of me, for she herself had 
won value with him, whereas I had accepted her because 
she happened to belong to me. Anyhow, marry him she 
did. She’d come into her mother’s fortune and was inde- 
pendent of me. I went to Europe, America entered the war. 
I stayed longer than I expected and made no attempt to 
communicate with her. She and Bannister came to New 
York; then he went to an officers’ training camp. 

“Merea tells me she was completely happy those first 
few months; said he actually hardly knew her; he ex- 
pressed it that she was beautified into beauty. She didn’t 
send for Doctor Merea until Bannister had sailed for 
France, when she had a sort of nervous relapse, and Merea 
found that she was to have a baby. She told him she was 
often lonely for me, but that she could never forgive me 
for resenting her happiness. Well-l1’’—he stopped, looked 
at his watch, frowned at the time’s fast passing and took 
up his story in a quicker voice—‘“‘well, only a few days 
after Merea saw her, when she must have been in a chaotic 
mental state, having just learned she was to have a baby 
and Bannister not yet safe off the seas, Bannister’s sweet- 
heart put in an appearance and proved everything, and 
worse, that I’d suspected of him.” 

“‘ And there was no one to help her,” I said. 

“No; only her old Scotch nurse, Annie; she’s been with 
her all the time, and faithful, but she’s going back to Scot- 
land now. That’s why Jean wrote Doctor Merea to find 
someone in her place. But about Jean—I didn’t know 
anything of all this for more than two months. When I got 
home Jean had disappeared; yes, absolutely. I found 
a note addressed ‘on his return,’ saying she was going 
away and did not want to be found; she had told friends 
she was going away on some secret war work so that noth- 
ing would be thought of her sudden disappearance. I was 
to make no effort, please, to find her, unless I wanted her 
to kill herself, which she wasn’t in the least unwilling to do. 

(Continued on Page 180) 


“Tell Me, Mr. Stuart, Do You—Think Me—Beautiful?”’ 
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A Desert Scene Near the Colorado River 


T HAS been said that the Colorado River 

is the greatest undeveloped resource left 

in the United States. Dogmatic asser- 
tions like this, especially in the superlative, are 
dangerous. Who is wise enough to know or 
bold enough to predict what the dark curtains 
of the future conceal? 

Yet in the mind of the engineer and econ- 
omist a richer potentiality is hard to envision. 
Even now the Colorado is one of the nation’s 
most pressing and extensive domestic prob- 
lems, with important international aspects 
attached thereto. 

To most readers, outside of those in a few 
Southwestern States, the mention of the Col- 
orado stirs no emotion and arouses no inter- 
est. 

At the most, it vaguely suggests merely 
one more of a hundred rather pork-barrelish 
river-and-harbor schemes, or only a far-away 
irrigation project, another ill-concealed device 
to use the Government’s money. For the 
Colorado is indeed far off from the centers of 
Eastern population and marts of trade. 


The Nile of the Future 


HERE is this difference, however: The 
Colorado River, one of the largest on the 

continent, discharges unused into the sea suf- 
ficient water ultimately to support in its ter- 
ritory a population perhaps half that in the 
entire country at the present time, provided 
the stream were fully impounded and regulated 
for domestic, irrigation and power purposes. 
Enough of its flood waters are said to pass to the 
ocean untouched by man to supply the entire 
population of the United States for domestic 
purposes, and the potential horse power is 
more than half of all the hydro-electric power 
in the country today. There is then at least some imag- 
inative excuse for this outburst from a son of the Southwest: 

“Here is this great river, with its streams flowing 
through the states where water is the basis of life: If we 
make the use that we ought to make of it here in this 
Colorado River Basin there will arise and bloom the great- 
est civilization the world has ever seen. 

“Look at the valley of the Nile and the civilization that 
arose in that place, based upon the use of the waters of the 
Nile. Look at the Tigris and the Euphrates and the civili- 
zation that grew there. And they lacked one great factor 
that has so contributed to modern life, and that is hy- 
draulic power. We can have all they had, plus a new 
force—hydraulic power.” 

But, coming back to present realities, it may be said that 
nowhere have we such a ruthless and wasted natural force 
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The Grand Canyon of the Colorado and the Falls 
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so capable of being turned into a willing, obedient and use- 
ful servant of man. It is today one of the outstanding 
menaces of the Western country—a tumultuous, unhar- 
nessed and destructive demon. : 

Yet there is not a dissenting opinion as to the engineer- 
ing and economic feasibility of turning this great menace 
into one of the foremost national assets, of subjecting these 
waters to the useful yoke of man. Doctor Work, Secretary 
of the Interior, recently remarked that as a boy he was 
taught to blow out the candle when finished with it, and 
later on to turn out the electric light. In the same way, he 
said, natural resources such as the Colorado should be 
conserved. 

Only the St. Lawrence and Columbia rivers on this 
continent are superior in respect to concentration of power 
sites, but no other river in the same area affords such 
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PHOTO. BY HETZEL 
The Colorado River Eating Away its Banks 


enormous opportunities for the double use of 
its waters for both irrigation and power. 
As stated by one scientific authority: ‘It 
combines in proper sequence for complete use, 
1 a large quantity of water, great concentration 
of fall, reservoir sites for the control of flow, 
sites for power plants, and several million 
acres of irrigable land below the stretch where’ 
power may be developed.” 


The Colorado’s Troubled Course 


NFORTUNATELY, the Colorado, al- 

though strictly an economic problem, has 
become involved in intense political maneu- 
vers, sectional differences and engineering 
jealousies. Because, at its mouth and for a 
few miles above, the river is in Mexican ter- 
ritory, international complications have sug- 
gested themselves. Interstate conflicts have 
loomed large, and the advocates of public and 
private development have fought among them- 
selves. Thus the Colorado has become a great 
and many-sided controversy around which, for 
years, partisans have carried on a bitter war- 
fare as regards opinions, rights, interests, loca- 
tions and methods of development. Meanwhile 
the territory, larger than France, which is trib- 
utary to the river, has been held in a vise, un- 
able to develop as Nature warrants because of 
the maze of conflicting human interests. 

Fortunately, for this narrative, there is no 
controversy regarding the romantic back- 
ground of the economic problem nor any 
question as to the thrilling nature of the un- 
controverted facts. To begin with, it may be 
said that no question having to do with what 
are really social and economic issues has such 
arugged and fascinating Western setting as 
that of the Colorado River. 

The river itself flows for some 2000 miles through por- 
tions of, or forms part of the boundaries of, the states of 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, California, and one 
foreign country —Mexico—while New Mexico and Wyo- 
ming supply important tributaries, and are thus in part 
included in the great basin of the Colorado. 

But it is Arizona, the baby state, so distinctively typical 
of the romantic Southwestern frontier, that is most closely 
identified physically with the river. For the Colorado 
flows a greater distance through this state than any other; 
all but a small fraction of the state is within the river 
basin; and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado is entirely 
within the borders of the state. 

To the writer the most striking feature about the Col- 
orado is not included in any of the lists of its characteristics 
drawn up by engineers, but is rather the fact that, though 
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the protagonist in 
one of the might- 
iest economic and 
social develop- 
ments in the his- 
tory of man, it 
flows almost 
wholly through 
what the dime 
novelist would de- 
scribe as a “‘howl- 
ing wilderness.”’ 
Here indeed is con- 
trast between the 
future depend- 
ence—and not so 
far distant at 
that—of tens and 
perhaps scores of 
millions upon 
these waters, and 
the nearly impen- 
etrable solitudes 
and trackless 
wastes of so much 
of the country 
through which it 
flows today. 

It is true that 
two great cities— 
Denver and Los 
Angeles—must be- 
fore long go to the 
Colorado for their 
domestic water. 
But both are out- 
side the watershed itself, and both are distant from the 
river. Then, too, one is well to the north and the other to 
the south of the region in which stretches the immense 
wilderness. 

It is true also that the Imperial Valley of California and 
Mexico, one of the largest and most intensively irrigated 
areas in the world, together with several smaller valleys, 
depends upon the Colorado for water. But these culti- 
vated places are far south on the river, and removed a 
great distance from the mountainous and canyon section 
which we commonly associate with the riotous stream. 


PHOTO. BY HETZEL 


Desert Flowers 


The Long Trail of a Lonesome River 


HREE transcontinental railroads cross the Colorado, 

but one is far to the north, near its headwaters, and two 
well below the mountain and canyon region. Even near 
where the railroads cross in this southern portion, except 
for the Imperial Valley, which is fifty miles from the river, 
there are no settlements with more than 5000 people or 
thereabouts, and only two or three of those. Otherwise in 
its course of some 2000 miles the Colorado passes practi- 
cally no human habitation. 


PHOTO. BY HETZEL 


Levee Breaking Down Under the Attack of Flood Waters 


in Mesa Lands East of the Irrigated Portions of the American Imperial Valley 


It is true, of course, that something like 100,000 visit the 
Grand Canyon every year. But these visitors, whether 
they approach the canyon by train or automobile, see only 
the most insignificant fraction of the territory within the 
park boundaries, and most of them do not go to 
the river itself. E.C.La Rue, hydraulic 
engineer of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, who perhaps is 
most familiar with the physical 
features of the river, says 
that, outside of the Govern- 
ment surveying party of 
1923, of which he was a 
member, “not more 
than five men now 
living have seen the 
Grand Canyon from 
the inside.”’ 

A party of city en- 
gineers from Los 
Angeles who made a 
200-mile boat trip 
down the river a few 


In Oval — Engineers Studying the Bowider Dam Site 
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A Plank Road Across the Sand 


years ago,saw only 
two men, except, 
of course, at points 
such as Needles 
and Yuma. The 
upper Amazon 
cannot be a more 
uninhabited re- 
gion than much of 
the Colorado. At 
two places along 
the river in June 
of this year the 
writer saw moun- 
tain sheep on the 
precipitous banks. 


Water Waste 


T IS not that 
the Colorado 
River Basin has 
lacked observa- 
tion, survey and 
study on the part 
of the Govern- 
ment. The bibli- 
ography of the 
subject comprises 
at least 1000 books, 
articles and maps. 
More than $1,000,- 
000 has been ex- 
pended in investi- 
gations of this 
single problem by 
various departments of the Government, and in the last 
eighty years no less than fifty-five measures have been 
introduced into Congress to prevent floods and to utilize 
the waters for development purposes. But no action has 
ever been taken, and the snows which fall each 
winter on the Rockies and melt in the 
spring still rush in the same destruc- 
tive and needlessly wasted floods 
to the sea through practically 
the same wilderness that ex- 
isted when Columbus dis- 
covered America. 

Yet less than fifty years 
after the landing of 
Columbus, Spanishsol- 

diers were traveling 

upon the Colorado. 
Major JamesC. Ives, 
in reporting to the 
Secretary of War 
the results of his 


(Continued on 
Page 246) 
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Dunes of California West of Yuma, Arizona 
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He Had to Explain Twice, for at First it Was as Though She Were Too Frightened Even to Listen 


VERYONE was indignant. Even the Biirgermeister, 

who was fond of saying ‘Na, it isn’t as bad as all 

that,” or “Tomorrow is also a day,” gave his con- 
sidered opinion that a country that wouldn’t take Grand- 
mother Bernle on her own merits was no good and that she 
had much better stay where she had been born. He even 
put on his shabby top hat and official frock to go and tell 
her so; but afterward he seemed to have changed his 
mind, and said that ‘“‘We must have patience with one 
another”’ in his usual kindly, rather anxious manner. So 
nobody protested any more and it was settled that Grand- 
mother Bernle was to go as soon as she had learned her 
letters, and everyone took a hand. 

Naturally the schoolmaster was the chief personage in 
the affair. After school hours he sat with her and was very 
solemn and painstaking, like a doctor with a difficult case; 
and when he came out the neighbors would ask anxiously 
how things were getting on, and sometimes he would shake 
his head in gloomy silence and at others he would rub his 
hands and call out, “‘Not bad—not bad at all. Today we 
reached M without a mistake.’”’ And before you could 
count ten the news had traveled all over the village. 

When Grandmother Bernle had actually reached Z a 
sigh of relief went up as though the patient had passed the 
crisis and might be expected to live. Grandmother Bernle 
herself was so exhausted with the strain that she stayed in 
bed—a thing that had never happened in her life before— 
and forgot to bake her weekly Honigkuchen. So when the 
children came, as they always did, on Saturday afternoon, 
there was nothing for them. And Grandmother Bernle, 
with tears in her eyes, offered to say her alphabet to them 


instead. Which was not half as nice. For the children, who 
were always hungry and liked Grandmother Bernle’s 
Honigkuchen better than anything else in the world, were 
terribly educated and had known their alphabet for years. 

You might have expected that the people would have 
grumbled about Grandmother Bernle’s Honigkuchen. 
After all, she couldn’t afford luxuries. She was very poor, 
like everyone else in the village, and it was silly of her to go 
without food herself in order to feed a horde of other 
people’s children. But the fact was that once upon a time 
Grandmother Bernle had baked for her own four boys, and 
even during the war she had kept on, and every Saturday 
had made up three small parcels—Fritz, the youngest, had 
gone to America long since—and had sent them to the 
front. One by one the parcels had grown fewer, and there 
came a day when there was no need to send any at all. But 
on Saturday Grandmother Bernle, who hadn’t cried or 
complained—in fact had done nothing but grow suddenly 
very old—baked as usual and called in the neighbors’ 
white-faced solemn children, who were too stupefied with 
the wonder of it even to say “Thank you.” 

And, oddly enough, the villagers, who were a stolid, 
ordinary people, understood, and whatever else happened 
they saw to it that Grandmother Bernle was able to make 
her Honigkuchen. They couldn’t have explained them- 
selves or Grandmother Bernle if they had tried. But some 
of them had lost their own children and they knew all they 
needed to know. 

Even when the rumor came that young Fritz Bernle had 
come back to fight against his own people, the meanest 
village seandalmonger was silent. And now that she was 


to join him it was agreed that she ought to go. True, it was 
an incredible journey and Grandmother Bernle was old— 
sixty, at least, which is a great age when one has borne 
four children and worked all the summers’ days on the 
barren mountain sides and gone short of food through the 
bitter winters. Even if one is still tough and strong—as 
grandmother undoubtedly was—one looked old like a 
gnarled tree that has weathered years of tempest. 

And besides, she was going among people who couldn’t 
even speak her language and who had been—if you cared 
to remember it—enemies. Not that the village laid much 
stress on the latter point. Let bygones be bygones, as the 
Biirgermeister said. Life was hard enough without digging 
up old troubles. Still, it was a risky business. And heaven 
knew there were plenty of risks if you stayed where God 
put you. The Biirgermeister said so. 

On the other hand, it was natural that a mother should 
wish to end her days with her only son and her son’s wife, 
and above all with her grandchildren. It was true that she 
had never seen the grandchildren or the wife either. For 
young Fritz had run away when he was eighteen and for 
years no one had heard of him. 

Then at last a letter came. The Biirgermeister had read 
it aloud to Franz Bernle and his wife—Franz was alive in 
those days—and everyone in the village knew that young 
Fritz had done well by himself. He was working in a 
tobacconist’s store, earning a princely income, and was 
already married; there was actually a baby. He sent 
photographs. Nobody recognized him; but his appear- 
ance beside the tall young lady with the feather in her large 
hat caused a revolution in the village dress, and for months 
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afterward the one store did a great business in high stiff 
collars and very spotted ties. 

Even Grandmother Bernle—for she was a grandmother 
now—hadn’t recognized him. But she had recognized the 
baby, who in spite of the strange, elaborate dress was the 
image of Fritz himself when he had been very small. And 
he had always been her favorite. The photographs were 
nailed under the crucifix in the Wohnstube, and to her 
neighbors she would let fall casual references to ‘my 
grandson in America,” and even spoke of America itself 
with mysterious pursings of her sunken lips. Yes, it was 
an extraordinary country. You grew fabulously rich by 
just going there, and once you were there anything might 
happen. You might become President. Certainly Baby 
Fritz might—the child had been christened James Henry, 
but Grandmother Bernle knew better. 

And then the war came and there were no more letters 
and presently there was nothing left to Grandmother 
Bernle but the photos under the crucifix and her silent 
thoughts. 

No one knew what she thought in those days, for she had 
grown very silent. People almost forgot the surviving son 
in America. Or they were kind enough not to mention it. 
It was terrible to have a son in a country which did such 
wicked things to the poor sorely tried fatherland, and 
Grandmother Bernle had enough to bear. 

But the Biirgermeister knew of one letter that Grand- 
mother Bernle had written. It was after the death of the 
third boy on the Somme, and she had dictated it to him— 
a very simple letter. The Biirgermeister never mentioned it 
to anyone, but after that he came to see her every day, and 
at Christmas brought her his best smoked ham. 

But at last the war rolled on, like an exhausted wave, 
leaving a trail of wreckage, and Fritz Bernle wrote an 
answer—a queer letter in the queerest German, as though 
he had forgotten his mother tongue. He said he was 
grieved about his brothers, but that he was richer than 
ever and had bought the tobacco store. And he thought 
that unless his mother had other plans she had better join 
him. James Henry had taken a prize at school and was 


going to college. And he inclosed money for the journey 
and papers that Grandmother Bernle was to read and 
sign—which showed how much he had forgotten, because 
Grandmother Bernle couldn’t read or sign anything. 

The Biirgermeister never told anyone save the school- 
master—who was a Verein friend—what Grandmother 
Bernle had said to him on that solemn occasion when he 
had visited her in his frock and high hat. As a matter of 
fact, there wasn’t much to tell. The Biirgermeister himself 
had been quite frank. He had sat there under the ham 
hanging from the low ceiling and spoken his mind: 

“Tt’s a long, long journey, liebe Frau Bernle. You 
wouldn’t think of going to Berlin, now, would you? Na; 
it’s farther than that. You go on a great ship and I have 
been told by reliable people that one does not so much as 
see land for ten days. You can imagine that if the ship 
sinks—as it often does—you haven’t a chance—not a hope 
in the world. Then if you do get there, you will be amongst 
strangers; most of them won’t understand a word you say. 
Their ways will be peculiar and disagreeable. You are not 
so young any more. It is true, perhaps, that I do not want 
you to go. I am not young myself, and as one grows older 
there are not many left to care for.” 

He became aware that she wasn’t listening as the frock 
and high hat demanded that a citizen should listen. She 
sat opposite him in her wooden armchair and her eyes were 
fixed on the row of photographs, and especially on the 
photograph of the amazing baby in the outlandish clothes. 
Her own eyes were like a child’s—very blue, very innocent 
and wondering, as though they were beginning to see again 
the queer things that children see. And she told the 
Biirgermeister that before she died she must find her son 
Fritz. 

“But,” said the Biirgermeister sadly, “‘ perhaps you won’t 
find him. He has been gone twenty years.” 

“‘T am thinking of the other Fritz,’’ she explained; ‘‘the 
little Fritz.” 

“Tf you mean this James Henry 

“‘T call him Fritz,’’ she interrupted. ‘‘He is Fritz. You 
see, I remember him quite well when he was born.” 


” 


After that the Biirgermeister didn’t protest any more, 
and he and the schoolmaster sat up nights and read 
documents and swore oaths and signed declarations till 
their heads ached; and the schoolmaster grew gray with 
anxiety because Grandmother Bernle could never recognize 
the word ‘‘Freiheit’’ when she saw it. And it was a word— 
so the schoolmaster understood—about which the Amer- 
icans were most peculiarly particular. 

However, by this time she could read most words of two 
syllables if she wasn’t flustered, and soon afterward the 
villagers put up a triumphal arch near the station with 
Gott Segne Dich and Gliick Auf and some old flags which 
ought to have gone to Paris and hadn’t. All the villagers 
were there, including the children, who wore their first- 
communion clothes and looked very solemn and depressed, 
as well they might. Grandmother Bernle herself walked 
between the Biirgermeister and the schoolmaster, and be- 
hind them came the storekeeper, with two wicker baskets 
tied with cords and several paper parcels full of Schinken 
and Hierbrétchen for the journey—for you never knew what 
kind of food they’d give you. Behind him marched the 
band, all young men in their highest collars and spottiest 
ties, who played Heil dir im Siegeskranz, which was the 
only tune they could be sure of playing without accidents. 

It was a warm spring day, but Grandmother Bernle had 
put on all her shawls and petticoats, like a knight arming 
himself against the world, so that there was very little to 
be seen of her but the small wizened face and the sunken 
blue eyes with their look of wonderment. 

The train was only a local which would join up with the 
great mysterious express farther down the valley; and as 
Grandmother Bernle, with labels and tickets festooned all 
over her and her canvas purse sewed into the nethermost 
petticoat, climbed aboard, other villagers put their heads 
out and cheered. Grandmother Bernle’s own people 
couldn’t cheer. She had been with them all their lives— 
not noticed very much but always there, a part of their 
memories. Somehow in her patience and courage she had 
been like a flag flying from their little isolated fortress. 

(Continued on Page 136) 


It Was Settled That Grandmother Bernle Was to Go as Soon as She Had Learned Her Letters, and Everyone Took a Hand, Naturally the Schoolmaster Was the Chief Personage in the Affair 
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TEVE FARADAY’S first 
speculation, upon receipt 
of the news, was naturally: 

“How much will it hurt the 
house?”’ 

He realized at once it must 
have an effect, and a serious one, 
upon the hotel’s reputation; for 
it was murder, and murder done 
in his Hotel Colony on Park 
Avenue, where the damage of 
such an occurrence was greatest. 

Steve, who was owner of the 
Colony and the six other hotels 
of the Faraday chain stretched 
two-thirds of the way across the 
American continent, happened 
to be on the ocean returning from 
Europe when the event occurred, 
and he learned of it midseas by 
radio. 

“Louis Higginbotham, sports- 
man owner of the horse Osiris 
and the Westcoast Stable re- 
cently the sensation of Western 
tracks and this summer racing in 
New York, shot and killed in his 
room in the Hotel Colony. Mur- 
derer escaped; no clew,’”’ was 
posted on the bulletin board; 
and no further information ar- 
rived to supplement it. 

Steve listened uneasily to the comment 
excited among the liner’s passengers. Many 
of them were people of the sort upon which 
the Colony depended for its patronage, and 
he did not like the tone of the discussion of 
this event in his hotel. The radio message 
had indicated that Higginbotham had been 
prominent, and this was confirmed by the 
conversation of a few passengers who seemed 
to know about him. 

Four days later the newspapers which 
came aboard in New York harbor empha- 
sized Higginbotham’s prominence, but they 
gave little more information of the murder. 

It was apparently one of those crimes 
most difficult to resolve, because of its very 
simplicity and evident lack of plan and prep- 
aration. It had been done before midnight 
on September seventh, or shortly after, in 
Room 842 of the Colony. The murderer had 
called upon his man in the hotel room, 
shot him and walked out, and no one remem- 
bered having seen him come or go; and he 
had left no trace of his identity. 

Steve went from the dock directly to the Colony. 

““Have we had many cancellations?” he inquired of 
Sigert, his manager, whom he found in the office. 

“Not more than were to be expected,” Sigert told 
him. 
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didn’t know murder had been 
done,”’ Racken replied patiently. 
It had been a hard four days 
for Racken. Unpleasant as the 
newspaper publicity had been, 
it might have been far worse ex- 
cept for him. It had been a bad 
four days for Sigert too. 

“How much do you know 
about Higginbotham?” Steve 
asked Sigert. 

“You have practically all of 
it,’’ Sigert informed him. ‘“‘He 
came here September first— only 
a week before he was killed. 
Wired us for reservation from 
Saratoga. A _ good-looking, 
pleasant young fellow about 
your own age, Steve; Racken 
had heard of him before through 

the newspaper boys. He was, it seems, 
a rather well-known character in Cali- 
fornia. Made a good bit of money in 
oil a few years ago and put some of it 
into horses—the Westcoast Stable, rac- 
ing at Tijuana. Last winter he had a 
remarkable season. Osiris, his best- 
known horse, was his big winner, but 
he had at least half a dozen other horses 
constantly in the money. He cleaned 
up, and this spring he shipped his horses 
to Kentucky tracks; then in July he 
brought them on for the big August 
meeting at Saratoga. He had hard 
luck there, for the change apparently 
didn’t suit his horses. He lost a lot of 
money, but still had more to lose. 
When the meeting closed he shipped 
here to New York.” 

“Whom did he know?”’ asked Steve. 

“The best—and some others, too, 
apparently. He was a gentleman, and 
one of those genial souls that every- 
body liked. Never an enemy in the 
world so far as anybody knows.”’ 

“Never a one,’ Racken mocked 
cheerfully. ‘‘Just a friend who spent 
the evening with him in his room, had 
a cocktail and sandwich with him and 
shot him.” 

“Exactly what do you know about 
the friend?” Steve asked. 
“What can anyone know?’ Sigert challenged defen- 
sively. ‘‘He walked in and walked out again is all we know 
about him. That’s one of the difficulties in a hotel. Any- 
one can come into it, go anywhere without asking permis- 
sion and go out again without reporting himself. That’s 
what this man did apparently. After Higginbotham had 
gone to his room he followed him—took a cocktail and 
sandwich with him—shot him—walked out. Whoever 
heard the shots supposed they were back fires in the street 


“How about the registrations?”’ 
“Off,” admitted Sigert. ‘‘Of course we’ve some 


From the Moment the Horses Passed to the Post the Light« 
Haired Girl and the Dark Young Man Close Beside Her 
Bent Forward, Absorbed in the Preliminaries to the, Start 


or something. The killer was of an appearance, evidently, 
which made our employes think he had a right to be here, 


who’ve come for curiosity. We’re not encouraging 
them. It’ll be better when the papers drop this.” 


“Unless it’s worse,’ said Steve. He had seen more than 


one hotel property put in jeopardy by the destructive pub- 
licity of such an event as the Higginbotham murder; such 
things sometimes changed a hotel’s clientele completely. 

Steve Faraday, who was twenty-six, had inherited the 
hotels which he owned and managed from his father, and 
the Colony on Park Avenue had been the old man’s 
grandiose gesture. No hotel can cater to all kinds of 
people; before it is planned, or built, or furnished, it must 
be known exactly to what kind of people it is intended to 
appeal. Old Steve Faraday, having established successful 
hotels in half a dozen other cities and ambitious to have 
one in New York, had chosen to appeal to what he called 
“‘the top.”” The construction and furnishings of the Colony 
were of a richness beyond those of any other Faraday prop- 
erty, and to the day of old Steve’s death the success of the 
investment had been a question. Young Steve it was who 
had put the Colony on its feet. He regarded it as more 


his hotel than any of the others. lt was a moderate 
money-maker now, but good will of the public had come to 
it slowly and doubtfully, and no one knew better than 
Steve himself that unpleasant publicity might easily drive 
it away. 

“You've no line at all on why he was shot?” he inquired. 

“None whatever.” 

“Tell me the particulars.”’ 

“You have all there is; there is no more,’”’ Art Racken, 
the publicity man of the Colony, whom Steve had found 
with Sigert, commented laconically. ‘‘It was a clean job if 
there ever was one. He shot and stepped out without a 
trace. Not one.” 

“But he must have been seen,” Steve objected. ‘At any 
time of night he had to pass half a dozen people anyway, to 
get out of the hotel.” 

“Certainly he had to pass them. Certainly they saw 
him, but never connected him with the murder. They 


and so he wasn’t caught.” 

“‘ And never will be,’’ Racken said decidedly. 

Steve was thoughtful. ‘“‘Let’s hope, for the good of the 
house,”’ he said finally, “that if he is caught he won’t prove 
to be anybody too prominent.” 

“He can’t prove too insignificant for me,’ agreed 
Racken heartily. “If they do get him and he’s somebody 
to spread over the headlines, heaven help the house.” 

“Room 842 is out of service, I suppose,’”’ Steve said to 
Sigert. 

“Of course. Some sensation seekers have asked to be 
assigned it, but we told them it was not in use. When it is 
again, the numbers in that corridor will be changed.” 

Steve nodded. Sigert and Racken had handled the mat- 
ter as well as possible, he thought. He told them so. If 
nothing more damaging developed, the harm to the repu- 
tation of the hotel would soon wear away. There was 
nothing to do but wait. 

Two days had passed without further development in 
the Higginbotham murder, when Steve, passing through 
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the lobby, noticed one of the front-office clerks in conver- 
sation with a girl who obviously was nervous. She was 
not more than twenty, fair and lovely of feature and with 
the bearing, naturally assured, of a girl who from baby- 
hood has had attendance. The clerk evidently was re- 
ferring her to Sigert, when Steve, suddenly become more 
curious, stepped forward. 

““My name is Faraday,”’ he said, removing his hat. ‘Is 
there anything I can do for you?”’ 

“Faraday?’’ she repeated questioningly, and Steve 
flushed a little. She did not know him; mention of his 
name had failed to inform her that he owned the hotel. 

“‘T’m the manager here,” he explained. 

oe One 

““Yes,”’ said Steve, and both waited. The girl, he saw, 
was more beautiful facing him than when seen in profile. 
She had lovely direct blue eyes and soft pink skin, paler for 
a moment as she confronted him. 

““My name is King,” she told him. ‘Lucile King.” 

“Oh,” said Steve, wondering if he ought to know her. 

“‘T’ve come,” she said, “‘for a suitcase which I checked 
here last week, and I lost the check. I asked at the check- 
room window for it and they said I would have to see the 
clerk. Ihave just seen him. Will you give it tome, please?”’ 

The color, as she spoke, flooded again to her cheek and 
there was a little pulse in her throat, which Steve watched; 
it tapped too rapidly. Attempting for a moment to mask 
her emotion, she the more betrayed it. 

The presence of the suitcase, Steve realized, must be 
connected with some highly personal and exciting event. 
She was not the sort at all who would do her own errands 
in a hotel by choice. 

“How big is the suitcase?’’ Steve asked. 


“About so big,’ she replied, separating her hands 


vaguely to indicate an ordinary size bag. 

Steve could not imagine her carrying a suitcase of such 
dimensions or of any bulk at all, nor could he imagine her 
by choice applying at a check room for it. Distinctly she 
was of the caste who, when they move about, have every- 
thing done for them, their tickets bought, the baggage 
checked and carried. 

“You are a guest here?”’ Steve asked. 

“ee No.”’ 

“You were, however?” 

“No. I checked the bag here merely as a convenience.”’ 

“When?” 


She hesitated, and Steve, watching her, suspected that 
she started to give one answer and then suddenly recollect- 
ing something, gave another. 

“Last Sunday,” she replied. 

“At what time?”’ Steve insisted. 

“Tn the afternoon.”’ 

“You can describe it, I suppose,’’ said Steve. 
it is locked you have the key?”’ 

Lucile King hesitated and looked into her hand bag. “I 
seem to have left the key at home,” she said uneasily. 
“But of course I can describe the contents if I must. There 
are only my things in the bag. It is a black bag lettered 
with my initials L. H. K.—Lucile Helen King.” 

She moved toward the check room and Steve accom- 
panied her, considering. His halt originally had been due, 
he knew, wholly to his interest in the girl. She was ob- 
viously a different person from those he was accustomed 
to meet, superior to them. He did not at all doubt her 
ownership of the bag, or at least her right to claim it if she 
was acting for another. The idea of serving her was 
pleasant to him, and suddenly telling her to wait, he 
stepped around to the back of the check room and went in, 
asking the attendant if he had a black bag, left there about 
a week ago and initialed L. H. K. 

Almost immediately the boy found it and handed it to 
Steve, bearing on the handle a paper check printed on one 
side with the number 74385; under the number was 
stamped the date of the receipt—Saturday of the week 
before. 

“Sunday, she said’’—— Steve spoke to himself, and 
stopped. He did not connect the date of the check—or the 
fact that the girl, having checked the bag on Saturday, had 
said that she had checked it on Sunday—with the Higgin- 
botham murder of that Saturday night. He knew that he 
did not want to connect it. It was exactly because he did 
not want to connect anything with the murder—anything 
which would give further publicity of that sort to his 
hotel—that he doubted himself. He put the bag back in 
the rack, placing it so that the initials were concealed, and 
set it beside and near several other black-leather suitcases 
of various sizes and shapes. He returned to the girl in the 
lobby. 

“Will you come in and see if you can find it?”’ he said. 

She started a little and followed him, and as he led her 
between the crowded rows of bags he was aware that, as 
she searched, she was bluffing; she did not know the bag, 
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On the Track King Solomon Continued His Rush. 


but only the initials and the color. Forced to choose, she 
pointed at a bag which, when taken down, showed other 
initials. 

“Your bag,’ said Steve politely, ‘‘does not seem to be 
here. However, we may come across it and will let you 
know, if you’ll leave your address and your telephone 
number.”’ 

“No,” she said, “‘don’t bother.” 

“No bother,’’ Steve assured her. 
Worker 

“Yes.’”’ She gave him hastily a West Seventy-fifth 
Street address and an Endicott telephone number, and was 
gone. 

From the check room Steve watched her slight, hurrying 
figure until it was lost in the lobby. He lifted then the 
black bag of L. H. K. from the rack and himself carried it 
into Sigert’s office, where he called information to learn 
who had the Endicott telephone number. It was a family 
named Stiles and on Highty-first Street. Calling it, he 
learned that no one there knew anyone named King. The 
girl had simply improvised a street address and phone 
number, as she had also, Steve felt sure, improvised her 
name to fit the initials on the bag. It was no girl’s suitcase. 
Plainly it was a man’s. It was locked, and Steve looked at 
it doubtfully. 

“Ask the locksmith to step up,’’ he said finally to Sigert, 
and while waiting briefly explained the incident. 

The bag, when opened, displayed, as he had expected, 
not things belonging to a girl but to a man. They were 
such articles of clothing as a man would throw into a bag 
when going from one home to another of his own; the 
toilet articles were marked, like the bag, L. H. K. There 
was a Long Island Railroad time card on which the time of 
trains at Southampton was underscored. Steve, turning 
the things over, found no name, but in a pocket a small 
notebook with several pages of figures in pencil reading: 
“1.44; 1.4814; 1.4244; 1.41; 1.40%.’ There was nothing 
else. 

Steve opened the New York Social Register and exam- 
ined the K’s for Southampton addresses. Kirtlester— 
Leroy Hillis Kirtlester—he found listed with the names of 
two brothers, with a city address and also a home on Long 
Island, near Southampton. Vaguely, from many respect- 
ful references in society columns and accounts of social do- 
ings, he knew the family for one of the oldest in New York. 

(Continued on Page 194) 
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T IS true, of 

course, that 

every nation 
has a guardian an- 
gel. Great Brit- 
ain’s is the pound 
sterling. 

On the calling 
off of the general 
strike last May, 
the London Daily 
Mail produced 
these typical Brit- 
ish sentiments: 
“The revaluation 
of England which 
began on May 14, 
1914, was com- 
pleted on May 14, 
1925, and on the 
latter date the 
pound sterling was 
worth $4.86 !%s2 in 
New York. Yester- 
day an even more 
marvelous result 
was accomplished 
when the pound 
sterling actually 
rose above par. 
For twelve years, 
from the date 
when she met and 
defeated the on- 
slaught of Ger- 
many, till last 
week, when she ex- 
tirpated the in- 
ternal cancer in- 
troduced by aliens, 
England has been 
in travail, and now 
she has come 
through! Hence- 
forth none shall 
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each other. One is 
called capital, the 
other labor; one 
industrialism and 
the other com- 
munism. Each 
has the power to 
destroy the other. 
Each time they 
rise they are taller 
and more wickedly 
threatening, until 
at last they be- 
come figures of war 
in fact, with the 
military power of 
the state visibly 
mobilized on the 
side of industrial- 
ism, wherein it ex- 
ists. Then noth- 
ing happens. The 
guns never go off; 
nobody is ever 
killed. 
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No Guns 


OU may sup- 

pose that what 
restrains them is 
the thought that 
neither can de- 
stroy the other 
without also de- 
stroying itself. 
But why shouldn’t 
that thought act 
beforehand to pre- 
vent the spectacle 
and all the unnec- 
essary expense of a 
show that never 
comes off? No. 
What does arrest 


ACME NEWSPICTURES 


doubt her great- 
ness. It has cost 
her a gigantic 


The Shore of the Thames Near Hammersmith Bridge, Where a Group of Barges Formed an Excellent Grand Stand From 


Which to Watch England's Great Varsity Boat Race 


them is the guar- 
dian angel. Before 
striking the first 


price, but it is a wonderful thing that, in view of all the that kind in the world. Its literature on one side is of blow they take a last look around and see their common 
thousands of millions we spent in the war, and in spite of Russian violence. It repeatedly embodies itself as two symbol—the pound sterling. It represents law, order, 
the additional thousand millions which we are paying in impersonal figures of force, rising suddenly from deep below _ stability, security, the greatness of England. It exhorts 
dollars to the United States, on the day when therailway _ the level of civilities—rising, too, as war rises, froma failure them silently. Revolutions in England must be peaceable. 
men signed the very conclusive terms of peace with the of human intelligence to accommodate itself in a peaceable . Both figures see it. The sight shakes them. Their arms 
railway companies the pound sterling should have stood at manner to realities. These two figures stand glaring at fall and they vanish guiltily back to the deep. The civili- 


what was within a mathematically 
insignificant fraction of its old value 
before the war, and that British 
credit should have recovered so com- 
pletely and magnificently. 

We have passed through the deep 
waters and have not failed. On this 
Sunday morning of peace and for- 
giveness there is no spirit which will 
not ‘Praise God from Whom all 
blessings flow.’”’ 


A Pound’s Great Weight 


LORY to the pound. Glory to 
the spirit. The pound sterling 
first. Well with the pound, well with 
England. Anything to the contrary 
appearing or imagined is illusory, not 
what it sounds or looks. Those who 
do not know this know nothing about 
England. They have no idea what 
she can afford. For example, she can 
afford to call a strike an attempt at 
revolution and treat it as such; but 
if the pound sterling stands imper- 
turbably at par, either it isnot arevo- 
lution or an attempt at one, or, if it 
is, no matter. 

She can afford an interminable 
conflict between capital and labor. 
It is apparently the bitterest and cer- 
tainly the most expensive feud of 
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An Armed Food Convoy Passing Through the Streets of London During the General Strike 
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ties are reinstated and the Prime 
Minister issues a statement thanking 
everybody. 

Maybe sometime the guns will go 
off. Maybe sometime the world will 
end. This is now. 

Fortunately they do not know 
themselves why the guns never go 
off. If they did, if they recognized 
the restraining symbol and became 
conscious of it, they might begin to 
be intellectual about it and so de- 
stroy it forever. Meanwhile it is in- 
stinct. How far they are from find- 
ing it out may be measured by what 
they say afterward. 

“This conflict,’ says a revolu- 
tionary in the Labor Monthly—an 
English communist review—refer- 
ring to the general strike, “‘has proved 
the first great mass struggle between 
the united working class and the rul- 
ing class since the days of Chartism, 
and the opening of a new revolu- 
tionary era in Britain.”’ 

In which opinion Lord Balfour, of 
the ruling class, concurred. Writing 
in the British Gazette, the paper 
printed by the government during 
the general strike, he said: “It is 
what I have called it—an attempted 
revolution. Were it to succeed, the 
community would thenceforth be 
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ruled, not by a Parliament, 
not bya Parliamentary Labor 
Party, not by the rank and 
file of the trades unions, not 
by the moderate members of 
the Trades Union Council, 
but by a relatively small 
body of extremists who re- 
gard trades unions not as the 
machinery for collective bar- 
gaining within our industrial 
system but a political instru- 
ment by which the industrial 
system itself may be utterly 
destroyed. Such a policy 
would in the long run be fatal 
toany country. On this coun- 
try it would bring ruin— 
swift, complete and irresist- 
ible.” 

When the leaders of the 
strike went to tell Premier 
Baldwin they were ready to 
call it off, he exclaimed, ‘‘ All 
I would say in answer to that 
is ‘Thank God!’”’ 

The unemotional London 
Economist said: ‘‘ There has 
never been such a general 
strike in the history of any 
country. . As our 
American friends have been 
declaring, in wonder and ad- 
miration, there is no country except Great Britain which 
could have worked such a miracle of organization and 
self-control.” 

The miners’ strike continuing after the general strike had 
been called off, the newspapers began to cry “‘Out with the 
reds!’’ and to denounce the miners for accepting Russian 
money. A. J. Cook, secretary of the Miners’ Federation, 
called Emperor Cook, boasted of having received more 
than $1,500,000 from Russia, and said to his followers, ‘‘ You 
should thank God you have some reds in your movement.”’ 
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The Wail of the Prophets 


“CXHALL England perish?”’ asked Hall Caine, the novel- 
ist, running under that interrogation a series of articles 
in one of London’sevening newspapers— alongside of sports. 
“England,” said 
Lord Incheape in 
a letter to the 
Times—‘‘England 
almost as much as 
France wants a 
Mussolini to put 
his foot down.” 
Lord Inchcape is 
a man of big busi- 
ness, head of the 
Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam- 
ship Company, 
vice president of 
the Suez Canal, 
chairman and di- 
rector of several 
banks. For this 
reason Wickham 
Steed, publicist, 
took him to task 
for saying such a 
thing; it was 
worse for him to 
say it than for 
Lord Rothermere 
to be hinting that 
a Mussolini might 
be very good for 
England. 

These are all 
hysterical sounds. 
But look at the 
poundsterling! It 
is par. No other 
nation could af- 
ford to make such 
sounds. If your 
guardian angel is 
on the job, a little 
hysteria may bea 
way of letting off 
pressure, 
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Nor may Jeremiah touch it, not even if he should mean 
to, which is not the case. In his Outspoken Essays, Dean 
Inge, of St. Paul’s, on the Future of the English Race, 
says: 

“We are witnessing the decline and fall of the social 
order which began with the industrial revolution of 100 
years ago. The cancer of industrialism has begun to mor- 
tify and the end isin sight. . . . The workingman is sawing 
at the branch on which he is seated. He may benefit for a 
time a minority of his own class, but only by sealing the 
doom of the rest. The industrial revolution has no 
doubt had some beneficial results. It has founded the 
British Empire, the most interesting and perhaps the most 
successful experiment in government on a large scale that 
the world has yet seen. It has brought order and 
material civilization to many parts of the world which 


The First Brigade of Guards, Who Were Stationed in Victoria Park and in the Dock Area for Emergency Purposes, 
Leaving London After the General Strike 


Fine Weather Brought Out the Biggest Crowd Since the War 


were barbarous. But these 
achievements have been 
counterbalanced by many 
evils, and in any case they 
have done their work. : 

“As long as industrialism 
continues we shall be in a 
state of thinly disguised civil 
war. There can be no indus- 
trial peace while our urban 
population remains, because 
the large towns are the crea- 
tion of the system which their 
inhabitants now want to de- 
stroy. They can and will 
destroy it, but only by de- 
stroying themselves. When 
the suicidal war is over we 
shall have a comparatively 
small population, living 
mainly in the country and 
cultivating the fruits of the 
earth. It will be more like the 
England of the eighteenth 
century than the England 
which we know.” 


A Quick Comeback 


HIS thought of draping 

themselves in their his- 
toric past and making a fure- 
well Attic gesture to material 
greatness is variously articulate among them. It stimulates 
their souls and does the pound no harm. Therefore they 
can afford it. The pound sterling is greater than ever be- 
fore. And though industrialism should perish and London 
become, as Dean Inge and Havelock Ellis and others can 
imagine, the spiritual capital of the world, still there would 
be the Bank of England and the pound sterling. Spiritual 
or otherwise, no England otherwise. 

Under the strain of the Napoleonic Wars the pound 
sterling was in discredit for twenty-four years. That is to 
say, the Bank of England for all that time was unable 
to redeem it in coin. 

Under the strain of the World War it was in similar dis- 
credit for only eleven years, attempted internal revolutions 
notwithstanding; and the Bank of England again is re- 
deeming it in gold coin. That is what it means for the 
pound sterling to 
be worth par. It 
is worth its face in 
fine gold. 

The pound ster- 
ling is like an ar- 
ticle of pure faith. 
If you believe one 
thing beyond the 
possibility of 
doubt, then you 
may disbelieve all 
other things, and 
go with disbelief 
toany length with- 
out losing your 
way, because there 
is always that one 
thing to bring you 
back. 

The English 
hold themselves 
out to be incon- 
sistent. You can 
hardly compli- 
ment an English- 
man more to his 
face than to say, 
“Well, after all, 
your supreme con- 
tribution isto have 
discovered that 
existence is not a 
rational business. 
Y ou never pretend 
that it is. There- 
fore you do not 
have to be consist- 
ent or logical.” 

In Hyde Park 
on Sunday after- 
noon you will find 
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HE regiment was paid at 
| noon. About four o’clock 
came rumors of calamity in 

Battery F and the supply com- 
pany, which were neighbors at the 
bottom of a slow little hill. It 
appears that Regimental Supply 
Sergeant Clifford Robinson was op- 
erating at top speed in the canton- 
ment of Battery F. Voices fluttered 
in the alley between the two build- 
ings with tones of nervous entreaty, 
and I stopped typing in the 
supply office to hear Robin- 
son called names. He was be- 
ing accused of everything 
from loaded dice to simple 
witchcraft. I perceived that 
his income for the month of 
July, 1917, was getting along 
brilliantly, and at five o’clock 
young Conkling roamed in 
to tell me the news. 

“He must have about five 
hundred dollars just now,” 
said this private, settling on 
the doorsill beside Hubert, 
the armadillo attached to 
the supply company. 

*‘He won't have it long,” 
I yawned; ‘“‘he’ll be down to 
nothing in a week.” 

““What’s he do with it?” 

“Mychild,” Isaid’grandly, 
“‘T wouldn’t think of asking 
Robbie anything so personal. 


Shall we go to town for 
dinner?” 
Conkling ought to have — 


been in his father’s villa at 
Watch Hill, enjoying himself 
after his second year at Har- 
vard. He was a grave, hu- 
morless boy of very nice 
manners and no particular 
appearance. Perhaps that 
lack of any definite appear- 
ance made him safe in the 
ranks of a field artillery reg- 
iment whose canteen sold a 
dozen or so cakes of Conk- 
ling’s Condensed Shaving 
Paste and Conkling’s Casaba 
Soap every day. Nobody, 
save myself, knew that the 
bearded man stamped on the 
wrappings of the oblong soap 
was Conkling’s grandfather, and I shouldn’t have known 
that much if he hadn’t blushed immensely at Fort Slocum 
one day when I cursed Conkling’s Soap as I hunted a 
specimen of it in the shower bath along a wet floor. Pri- 
vate Conkling looked like most healthy lads of nineteen 
in his neat uniform, and until he opened his mouth might 
have been anybody’s son. 

“‘T wish there were some place in San Antonio where one 
could dine out of the crowd.” 

“Don’t be so undemocratic,” I said. 

“Yes, but it does get tiresome,” the private soldier 
sighed. ‘I’d like to have dinner somewhere where there 
wasn’t a perfect mob. I’ll go phone for a ear.” 

He left the doorsill to Hubert and trotted off up the 
regimental street toward the canteen, dodging past two 
ruined youths who tried to stop him, saying conjointly, 
“Hey, fella, got any money?”’ They then marched on me 
and repeated themselves—uselessly—and then went 
roaming distractedly off in search of a banker. It was plain 
that Robinson, or someone, was very active inside the 
brown wooden building where Battery F slept by night. 
But the action halted just as I was gathering up energy 
enough to limp.twenty yards and find out the worst. Men 
spattered from the door of Battery F’s home, giggling, and 
the high, sharp voice of the lieutenant who thought he 
commanded the battery was heard. Presently little Rob- 
inson came lightly strolling, looking, as usual, meek and 
proper, and listlessly drooped into a chair at his desk. 

““The army,” he drawled, ‘‘ain’t what it was. The idea 
of a teniente snoopin’ in that way on pay day! This war’s 
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disorganized the service.”’ He hung a cigarette in one cor- 
ner of his mouth, yawned, and began to count bills and 
coin, murmuring rapidly. There were two wrist watches 
on his left arm, three on his right arm, and shapes of 
cigarette cases bulged out the faded stuff of his shirt at the 
waistline. It had certainly been pay day. 

“Bank it,” I suggested. 

‘“Whatever for, kid? I’d only have to go an’ draw it 
again. Your ideas are poor when they ain’t silly. If that 
shavetail shark hadn’t of come in right then I’d be worse 
off. Schultze was murderin’ me somethin’ frantic. Four 
hundred an’ five. Gimme two tens for all this ore?” 

I groaned and gave him two ten-dollar bills from my 
cigarette case in exchange for twenty silver dollars, asking, 
“Ts there any place, very quiet, where I could take young 
Conkling to dine in town?” 

“That kid,’’ Robinson brooded, “‘is too innocent for the 
service. He’d ought to get married, or somethin’ tough 
like that. His eyes is empty.” 

“Are empty,” I murmured. 

“Go fan yourself with an ax,’”’ Robinson said, unvexed. 
“Yeh, empty. I'll take you to supper at Freddie’s. Got 
a car comin’?”’ : 

Robinson’s offer made me flinch. His philosophy was 
that of a stoic hedonist. He did whatever he wanted to, 
and whatever happened then was whatever happened, and 
it didn’t matter, so long as he got a shower bath every day 
and his clothes were clean. I watched him twist his wiry 
person into fresh trousers and nervously inquired, “‘ What’s 
Freddie’s, Robbie?” 
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“Freddie Hooper’s. Used to bea Q. M. C. sergeant, but 
he married a colonel’s widda an’ had to leave the service— 
naturally. Owns a cigar store. We’ll eat at his house. 
Gives you dinner an’ three drinks for two dollars. It’s 
good chow an’ the company,”’ Robinson sarcastically men- 
tioned, “‘is s’lect on account of Freddie’s girl, who is easy 
to look at an’ likely to get married—if some guy don’t 
shoot her first. An’ that’s right likely, too, ’cause she looks 
like her old man. Her mother’s long gone. Never met the 
lady. Before my time.” 

I deduced that the reckless colonel’s widow was dead 
more than thirteen years, for Robinson had enlisted on his 
fourteenth birthday from the middle of a highly agricul- 
tural county in Ohio. But I was somewhat relieved. 
Conkling would not be introduced into a society less culti- 
vated, anyhow, than that of his battery, and Robinson was 
rather a judge of good food. We would probably dine well 
at ex-Sergeant Hooper’s.. 

“T’d be int’rested,’’ Robinson pondered, rolling a cig- 
arette, ‘‘to know what this Conkling’ll be like when he’s 
forty. He’s such a dumb kind of cow now.” 

“He’s all right, Robbie.” 

“But dumb,” said the supply sergeant firmly, and 
presently evinced his lack of all interest in Conkling’s 
present state by going to sleep in a corner of the big 
machine that carried usswiftly out of Leon Springs 
military reservation, while a sunset of unusual violence 
changed the many uniforms in the streaming motors 
to a funny lavender that dulled and dulled as the 

machines loaded with 
enlisted men went thun- 
dering on the uneven 
road downhill toward 
San Antonio. Then the 
sky managed to make 
itself beryl, and then the 
silver and purple night 
of Texas swathed the 
procession. Lamps 
flared in the dust and 
Robinson mechanically 
woke to say “‘Here we 
i are’ as our car jolted 
+ | wonderfully around a 
curve into the city. 

4 “You can sleep any- 
where,”’ Conkling po- 
litely mentioned. 

“Tt’s a talent I’ve 
worked on,’’ Robinson 
assured him, “‘for years. 
Try it. It keeps you 
from wastin’ time. Run us up to Fred- 
die Hooper’s, Herman.” 

“‘Hooper,’’ the driver said, ‘‘had ought 
to keep Joy from drivin’ boys out to camp 
at night. It don’t look right for a girl.” 

“Think not?” Robinson asked. 

“No, sir! A girl,” the civilian insisted, ‘‘is a girl, even 
in pants.” 

““Come to think of it,’”’ said Robinson, “‘you’re probably 
right. Yeh, a girl is a girl.” E 

Freddie Hooper’s house would have been just as much in 
place on a side street of Albany or Providence; but its 
garden, when a Mexican in soiled duck had guided us 
down a hallway smelling oddly like a bar, was truly that 
of a retired sergeant who chose to be hospitable to the 
military set. I say nothing about Mr. Hooper, but the 
canvas flaps which swung among slim trees and the brass 
lanterns that tremulously lighted solid plates on the tables 
scattered down moist grass, all suggested furnishings sup- 
plied by the Quartermaster Corps. However, I don’t sug- 
gest that they were come by in any suspicious manner. I 
merely state that they were appropriate to the scene and 
to the society, as was Hooper, in a darned military under- 
shirt and limp breeches, administering cocktails from a tin 
pitcher. 

Hooper, in fact, was an astonishing person. His legend 
asserts that the colonel’s widow saw him bringing a wreath 
on behalf of the enlisted men of Fort Myer to her husband’s 
funeral in 1896 and proposed to him out of hand, but there 
may have been some delay in the wooing. Anyhow the 
couple floated back to San Antonio, and after a while Mrs. 
Hooper died, in this house, and so ended her indiscretion. 
Hooper, Robinson told me, was rather relieved, as matri- 
mony had been something of an interference with his 
natural pursuits. = 
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“He’s a money-lendin’ fool,’’ Robinson said, watching 
the tall man take somebody’s note, three tables from us; 
“but he always gets it back. He’s kind of perseverin’. 
And he’s a civilian, so he can lend to officers. 

Hey, Freddie!” 

“How you, Robbie?’’ Hooper loomed over us, benign 
and smiling, with the tin pitcher on one palm. His arms 
were covered with a lacework of tattooing and he showed 
the top of a quartermaster’s badge done in red and blue 
where his shirt fell from his upper chest. ‘Eatin’ with me 
or just havin’ a drink? Eatin’? That’s fine! Joy oughta 
be in any minute. She’s drivin’ her car for a jitney 
now. . Gimme here three glasses, you son of a 
snake! . Say, is Beauty Schultze divorced off that 
Swede girl he was married to down at Eagle Pass?”’ 

““Yeh,’’ said Robinson, after thought; ‘‘he got boiled 
las’ week celebratin’ it. Yeh, he’s divorced. I dunno why 
these heart smashers always tackle matrimony. He ain’t 
any call to be married, Freddie.”’ 

Hooper frowned and gave his pitcher to the Mexican 
boy when he’d filled our glasses. He was still a remarkably 
handsome fellow, with smooth graying eyebrows and an 
amiable mouth. 

“Joy seems to be kind of lookin’ him over.” 

Robinson grinned. ‘“‘ Well, he’d do for a first husband, 
Freddie. He ain’t nothin’ to be took so damn serious. He’s 
a nice fella, but he drinks a lot, an’ any dame looks at him 
twicet is the one he loves. His father was a bugler in some 
cavalry outfit. It’s how he come to be so friv’lous. 
H’redity.” 

“T ain’t sure I want Joy marryin’ an enlisted man, 
Robbie. She’ll have her mamma’s money when she’s 
twenty-one and it had ought to be took care of. No use 
lettin’ twenty thousan’ dollars go in blackjack an’ booze.” 

“Tt needn’t do that, Freddie,’’ Robinson said, unof- 
fended. ‘I’ve knew enlisted men to save money. Yeh; 
but Beauty Schultze ain’t any economist. Thought Joy was 
runnin’ round with Nate Edge? His father left him a 
plenty, didn’t he?”’ 

“Yes; but Nate’s went in the Navy. They let him come 
home to wind up Edge’s business, but he’ll have to go back 
to Washington 
d’rectly. Found 


thumb inside her collar. ‘‘The road out to the Springs is 
nothin’ but dust. Hello, Robbie! How’s your regiment?” 

“We get along, Joy,’’ said Robinson. ‘The recruits 
have quit eryin’ at night and have took up blackjack. 
Shows we'll be soldiers yet.” 

Miss Hooper slapped dust from her smart gray coat and 
washed back her cropped hair with both brown hands. 
She was nearly nineteen and looked a little less. The coat 
hardly approached her knees and her dull boots, but she 
had an air of being immensely bored with so much costume, 
and viciously hitched the coat higher before she flopped 


‘into the fourth chair at our table and began to roll a ciga- 


rette. A young soldier, from down the garden, came witha 
match, and a heavy sergeant of cavalry arrived to talk 
about something just before three infantrymen closed in, 
bearing napkins, and a red-headed corporal of field artillery 
spoke earnestly of a dance somewhere that night. 

“‘T’m too busy, Kelly,’’ the girl said, getting rid of the 
cigarette after one short puff by passing it to a swain. 
“Got to drive some guys back to the Springs at ten. 
Thanks just as much. Fetch me some supper, Tony. I’m 
starved.” 

She gave me a considering glance and looked for a longer 
moment at Conkling, whose mouth was a little open. Her 
eyes had an oily denseness in which floated ghosts of jewels, 
and the effect of that stare on Conkling was to wash his 
mind into a perfumed gulf where birds sang from diamond 
rocks and unearthly blossoms dropped ceaselessly out of a 
passionate sunset. He was nineteen. 

“T hear Nate Edge is home outa the Navy, Joy,” said 
Robinson. 

“Uh-huh. He looks swell in his sailor stuff,’’ Miss 
Hooper declared, ‘‘’cause he ain’t got any stummick.”’ 

Conkling became a rich, damp scarlet effigy of alarm. 

“How’d they find out he’s got a silent ear, sister?”’ 

“Some blue-eyed ensign came an’ talked to him on that 
side, Robbie. Serves him right for goin’ in the Navy, 
though. Hey, what’s Washington like? You was 
on duty at Fort Myer once, wasn’t you?” 

Robinson discussed the topography of Washington and 
the city’s amusements while we ate melon and cold soup. 


out he’s deaf in 
one ear and or- 
dered him into 
some kinda photo- 
graphical bureau 
at the Navy De- 
partment. I’d 
rather him than 
Beauty Schultze. 
Only Joy’ll do 
what she wants.” 

“She generally 
does,”’ said Robin- 
son, and sipped his 
cocktail. 

Immediately a 
slender boy in gray 
riding clothes 
yelled shrilly from 
the back porch, 
“Hey, old-timer! 
Some cheese wants 
you on the phone! 
Come on! He’s in 
a hurry!” 

“Quit bawlin’ 
that way,’’ Hooper 
said, rolling his 
bull’s eyes. 

“Oh, go an’ see 
what the snake 
wants,” the dark 
lad snorted, com- 
ing down the steps 
and turning intoa 
girl as she came. 
“‘T want to use the 
phone. It’s some 
yap lieutenant 
after a loan, pop. 
Go an’ talk to 
him.” 


““Ain’t she a 
lady?’’ Hooper 
chuckled. 


Balai dust y 
clean in to my 
skin,” Joy Hooper 
told the whole 
world, digging a 


“Tl Been — Lookin’ for You All Over Town, 


¥<«You Ain’t Treatin’ Me Right” 


Even Conkling ate. He did so rather to cover his dreadful 
state of mind than because he wanted to eat. He was un- 
believably alarmed, and the girl’s hoarse soprano voice 
shook him on his chair when she slung some question at 
Robinson. This voice was not fully Texan. 

Once, after Joy had upset the rhythmic social life of Fort 
Sam Houston by throwing a ball into the middle of the 
general commanding that post, her father desperately sent 
her to some cousin of his dead wife in St. Paul for improve- 
ment; but the cousin returned Joy, after four tumultuous 
years, and the girl continued her disastrous career in the 
enlisted society of San Antonio, playing baseball with sons 
of sergeants on duty in the red-and-gray stretch of the 
great fort and trying out her eyes on giddy lieutenants 
when they dropped in, before 1917, for a cocktail with her 
father, and some financial embellishments. 

I don’t quite know what Private Erasmus Caleb Conk- 
ling thought of this apparition under the tenderness of the 
thin light. He was wallowing in his scented ocean, of 
course; but his social sense must have sounded jangling 
chords of protest now and then, and he blushed three times 
at least over his beefsteak and fried potatoes. I counted 
these suffusions with an interest. For, ever so suddenly, 
the boy’s eyes had lost their emptiness. They glowed, and 
changed from glows to a queer fire when Sergeant Schultze, 
of C Battery in our regiment, let a freckled hand fall on 
Joy’s shoulder and thickly told her, “‘I been lookin’ for you.” 

“You see me, Beauty,’’ Joy said. 

She spoke without aversion, staring up at Beauty 
Schultze with her cropped head thrown back. It seemed 
that dim smoke passed among the short curls which 
drooped a little on her brown temples. The drunken ser- 
geant looked down with his blue eyes flickering, and he 
smiled in a perplexity. 

“T been—lookin’ for you all over town. Y-you ain’t 
treatin’ me right.” 

““Who’ve you been fightin’, Beauty?’’ Robinson asked, 
gently sliding his mild voice a tone higher than its usual 
listless run. “Tore your shirt.” 

Schultze glanced at the white enamel of one shoulder 
appearing through his ripped olive shirt and shrugged the 
cloth back into 
place, saying, “I 
dunno. He wasa 
civilian. . . . Joy, 
I’m goin’ to marry 
you on Saturday.” 

The girl dropped 
her head farther 
back so that her 
throat showed as 
a bending round 
of tawny color in 
the vague light. 
She said, “Are you 
so, Beauty? May- 
be Nate Edge 
mightn’t like that 


neither.”’ 

“Him? What’s 
he got to say about 
it? He’s home, 
is he?”’ 

oP Yee Nye a dO; 
yawned; ‘‘Nate’s 


home. They found 
out he’s got a deaf 
ear and they gave 
him a job in Wash- 


ington. He’ll be 
home until Satur- 
day.” 


Schultze lifted 
his hand from her 
shoulder and then 
let it fall again. 
He had been fight- 
ing somebody and 
a rim of darkened 
dry blood showed 
on the edge of his 
upper lip. 

“You goin’ to 
marry me, Joy?” 

*“Haven’t made 
my mind up.” 

Venn ad 
Schultze, sud- 
denly loud, “‘you 
gonna marry me, 
girl!” 

(Continued on 

Page 187) 
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“‘What on Earth are You Doing, Nelly?’’ Said 
Her Husband Sharply. “What's This Stuff?” 
Ske Made a Movement as if to Clear it Away, 
But He Stopped Her. ‘“‘What are You Up To?” 


erately, he made it hard for them, silently listening 

to their request with a negation of cordiality which 
just missed rudeness. Since she was Fred English’s wife, he 
did not care actually to affront the handsome girl in dark 
blue with perfectly matched and thoroughly exposed tan 
slippers and stockings. But because she was good-looking, 
he found her presence in his office still more to be disap- 
proved than that of the older woman. English wasa fool, he 
thought to himself, to let his wife run around like this. 
Why didn’t he keep her home where she belonged? 

‘“Why do you ladies come to me?”’ he asked abruptly, as 
they concluded their advocacy of the measure which was 
even at the minute under hot debate in the Senate Cham- 
ber at Washington. ‘‘Why to me?” 

He knew quite well, of course, but he proposed to fuddle 
them with the question; and Corinne English’s frank 
answer irritated him. 

“Because you have influence with Senator Berkeley,” 
she said, “‘and we want you to use it.” 

Blanding leaned forward. He was a man of strong opin- 
ions, likes and dislikes, and one had only to press on any of 
them to arouse his choler. He disliked that remark. It 
showed in the mounting color of his face, which deepened 
so as it spread downward from his temples that his fea- 
tures blurred a little. 

“Mrs. English,” he said, “‘I don’t know what you mean 
by ‘influence.’ Senator Berkeley is my friend. We hunt 
together. We enjoy each other’s company. He shares 
many of my views and I many of his. My other relation to 
him is as a voter in his constituency, exactly the same as 
your own. In neither capacity am I likely to try to sway 
his vote on the matter now before the Senate of the United 
States. And may I remind you ladies that, from what I 
know of Senator Berkeley, I consider it likely that he has 
given this measure much graver study than have many of 
its somewhat excited supporters.” 

He ended on a rounded period, but neither woman 
seemed much impressed. They did not flutter or bridle 
under rebuke the way Nell, his wife, did when he used that 
tone of authority on her. 

“We're sorry you feel that way, Mr. Blanding,” said the 
older woman; ‘of course we don’t want to press it against 
such a conviction.” 

Corinne English did not answer at all. She stood up and 
lifted her purse of multicolored leather from the edge of 
Mr. Blanding’s conference table. Her eyes did not sweep 
over him. They gently dusted him, and he was simulta- 
neously aware of the fact that he must not forget to get 
that haircut today, and that she was entirely skeptical of 


Beve did not like that kind of women. Delib- 
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what he had said so vehemently. Her faint gesture of the 
head in farewell seemed to remind him that he was sitting 
down, and he rose reluctantly, as if that, too, was a con- 
cession he did not care to make. 

In the corridor, the two women looked at each other and 
laughed. ‘‘A gentleman of the old school!’ remarked 
Corinne, ringing for the elevator. 

“‘Hvolution will take care of him,” said Mrs. Vancil 
grimly. 

“But it’s hard not to be here to see it,’’ mourned 
Corinne. “If I could just take care of him myself, it 
wouldn’t be a life ill spent.”’ 

The elevator which 
took them down re- 
turned to the same floor 
with another lady caller 
for Mr. Blanding. She 
was a lady dressed with 
determined fashion- 
ableness from her slip- 
pers of pale tan kid to - 
her red hat, which 
clutched her head 
tightly and did every- 
thing in its power to 
thwart her complexion. - 
She entered Mr. Bland- 
ing’s oftice with girlish 
assertiveness, and 
being told that he was 
disengaged, went into 
the inner room without 
being announced. Mr. 
Blanding, who was 
silently composing an 
excellent speech to his 
late callers, in which he 
was mentally saying 
the things he had for- 
gotten to say, stopped 
abruptly at sight of her. 

“Hello, Teddy,” said 
the lady, for she still 
called him Teddy after 
eighteen years of mar- 
ried life, just as she pre- 
served the deliberate 
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pounds less flesh. ‘‘I suppose you weren’t expecting me.” 

“No. But I can guess what you’re after.” 

She was faintly nervous. Even eighteen years of steady 
custom had not made her sure of herself when asking for 
money. But she did it. 
“T do need some money, 
Teddy.” 

“You always do,”’ he 
said; “‘wespend toomuch 
money. We’ve got to cut 
down, that’s all. I gave 
you money last week and 
I’m getting bills from 
every place in town all 
the time.” 

She became plaintive. 
“Things cost so much. 
It’s not my fault that the 
price of everything is 
twice what it ought to 
be. You try to get a hat 
or a decent pair of shoes 
and it’s simply awful 
what you have to pay.” 

He was uncertainly 
aware, as he sat looking 
at her, that she had a 
new hat on. Nell always 
dressed well. He knew 
that, because she told 
him so and because he 
paid all the bills from his office, and secretly it pleased 
him. But the hat puzzled him. What was there about it 
that made him wish it wasn’t quite so red? 

“What do you want money now for?” 

“Oh, there are a lot of little things. And tomorrow is 
my bridge-club day.”’ 

“Playing cards for money?” he asked with a grin, 
mindful of Nell’s hesitant bridge. 

“Oh, Teddy,” she pouted, ‘‘just for a tenth of a cent. 
All the girls do.” 

It was all more or less formula. Nell’s cash expenditures 
were always vague. No matter how much he gave her, 
Blanding never saw any difference in the amount of her 
charge accounts. He accepted the fact. That was the way 
women were. So, with another grave, admonitory look, 
suggesting the necessary economy which he had been 
suggesting for eighteen years, he took out his bill fold and 
gave her twenty-five dollars. 

““There you are,” he said, 
you.” 

She opened the purse and put the money away, imme- 
diately becoming more at her ease. 

“Like my new hat, Teddy?” 
“Tt’s all right.” 

“You’re not even looking at it!” 

“T saw it when you came in.” 

“You always liked me in red.” 

“Sure,” said Blanding, ‘‘it’s a fine hat, Nelly. 
Run along now, old girl. I’m busy.” 

She went, but not running, for a hundred and 
seventy-five pounds of tightly compressed flesh 
makes but little speed. 

“Don’t work too hard, dear. Bye-bye.” 

Where she was going he did not know. She had a 
car and a driver, for Blanding did not want her to 
drive herself, and he knew vaguely that she spent 
many hours shopping, at bridge, at luncheons, at 
motion pictures. But her day’s life was as remote 
from him as his own was from her. They met often in the 
morning and nearly always at dinner. Blanding carried 
heavy insurance for Nell. He felt a man owed that to his 
wife. But he had tied up his estate so that it would come to 
her in the form of generous income, not capital. Women, 
as he often said, could not be trusted to handle money. 
He knew how those frequent twenty-dollar bills melted 
away in Nell’s purse. : 

The elevator kept on bringing up visitors for Mr. 
Blanding. He was an important man and he dealt with 
many things importantly. Nominally, his only business 
was the law, but many things besides law were discussed 


“and don’t let them rook 
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over that mahogany table in Blanding’s room—city poli- 
tics, the new street-car franchise, the presidency of the 
State Bar Association. He was about to call it a day and 
go home when Hawkins came in. 

“Why, hello, Fred!”’ exclaimed Blanding, and became a 
different man with that sudden, warm burst of cordiality. 
“T thought you were still in Washington.” 

“Just back.” 

Hawkins seated himself, affably lighted the cigar that 
Blanding offered and let time drift past him. He, too, was 
important, being a national committeeman, but without 
assertion, having learned that the sum of most political 
knowledge is to let somebody else make the first move. 

*“How’s Washington?” 

“So-so,” said Mr. Hawkins, without enthusiasm. 
“Doesn’t seem to have lost any of its windjammers. 
Everybody’s stalling this time of year until they see what 
happens in the fall elections.” 

“T suppose you saw Berkeley. How’s he feeling?’’ 

““He’s nervous—nervous as a cat.” 

*“What’s he got to be nervous about? He hasn’t much 
of a fight on his hands; not the way it looks to me.” 

Hawkins blew out a circular column of smoke which may 
have included a sigh. 

“T don’t know,” he said. ‘‘Things are pretty well mixed 
up. There’s no telling where anybody’s going to come out 
with all these fake issues.” 

Blanding ventured prophecy. “Berkeley will win in a 
walk,’ he said. ‘‘Shevlin hasn’t a chance.” 

“‘Shevlin’s got a pretty nice little following. He’s made 
some grand-stand speeches that are taking hold with the 
women, I hear, and he’s dry as a bone. Can’t get past 
that, Blanding. I’m not blaming Berkeley for being 
nervous.” 

““He’s the party candidate.” 

“T know that too. But this fall a whole lot of proper 
party candidates are going to find it rough going. What 
Berkeley will have to do is to get out here and size up the 
situation and get his friends busy. His women friends, too, 
if he’s got any.” 

“T don’t take any stock in that woman stuff,” said 
Blanding. ‘‘Women are going to vote right along with the 
men—if they vote at all,’’ he added, mindful of Nell’s 
rather complete neglect of her power of suffrage. 

“Some of them are pretty active,’’ demurred Hawkins. 


Blanding analyzed that. “They like to show them- 
selves, that’s all. It doesn’t mean much. I had a couple of 
dames in here this afternoon, explaining the world to me 
and asking me to explain it to Berkeley.”” He grinned. ‘‘I 
told them exactly where to get off.” 

“They can be an awful nuisance,’’ Hawkins agreed. “I 
tell you who I'd like to get stirred up for Berkeley, Ted, and 
that’s young Fred English’s wife. She was a Cartwright, 
you know, and that means she’s got politics right in her 
blood. The Cartwright name still goes pretty big upstate 
on account of the old governor’s memory, and they say this 
girl is smart as all outdoors. Do you know her?”’ 

For some reason Blanding did not mention the identity 
of his lady visitors. ‘‘Just met her,’”’ he said; ‘‘don’t like 
her, myself. I don’t like that kind of women.” 

““You’ll have to sink some of your prejudices in regard 
to the ladies,’” Hawkins told him amusedly. ‘‘ Well, I’ll be 
going along. Just dropped in to say hello. How’s Mrs. 
Blanding?” 

Blanding, who was well aware by this time that Hawkins 
had dropped in to tell him that Senator Berkeley had a big 
fight on his hands if he meant to keep his seat in the Senate, 
assured him that Mrs. Blanding was quite well. 


Blanding walked home. Three miles of cement sidewalk 
separated his office and his house, but it was his single form 
of exercise in town and he took it religiously. The square 
house of tan brick which housed him and Nell stood in the 
midst of its pleasant grounds, with their adequate planting 
of shrubs. It represented a very satisfactory investment. 

Nell had just come in. She was still wearing the red hat 
and looking at it in the long hall mirror. ‘Hello, Teddy,” 
she greeted him. ‘‘Do you really like this hat?” He 
grunted assent. 

She tilted it a little as if to see if she could accent some- 
thing else than the heavy sway of her powdered cheeks 
beneath it, took it off and sighed. 

“T’ve been wondering about it all day,’’ she said. “I 
paid an awful lot for it, but the buyer herself told me it was 
exactly right.” 

They had the usual dinner. It was always silent, the 
well-trained maid serving the simple heavy food that Mr. 
Blanding liked and insisted on. Nell talked, to be sure, but 
the thin trickle of her talk simply set off the silence which 
was based on lack of communication between them. He 


had so long ceased to care what she said that she only kept 
on talking to relieve her mind of its little incidents, worries 
and satisfactions. 

“T was at Mrs. Hazen’s for tea,’ she said. ‘“‘ Very nice. 
She had everything just lovely. I don’t know how she 
manages to do so much, with her four children and all. But 
everything was just lovely. I supposed she borrowed 
things. She has that rich sister who lives out on the Circle 
Road. Her sister came in too. She had an awfully pretty 
woman with her, a young woman who is a cousin of that 
Mrs. Fred English everyone talks about.”’ 

“What do they talk about her for?’’ asked Blanding 
gruffly and suddenly. ‘‘Doesn’t she behave herself?”’ 

“Silly!” said Nell. ‘Of course, I suppose, she does. 
That wasn’t what I meant. Only, she’s young and good- 
looking, and with that money—the Englishes have a lot, 
haven’t they?” 

““Not so much as they had.” 

“Well, you know, they’ve got such position. They go 
everywhere. This cousin of hers was that sort. I get so 
tired of the girls I know sometimes. I wish we knew more 
really smart people, Teddy. Seems as if we ought to, living 
here so long, and with your connections what they are.” 

““We know plenty,’ he remarked with finality. 

She sighed again and he looked at her a little uneasily. 
A fattish woman, with hair many times dyed, she yet sug- 
gested in this mood the desolate young married woman 
who had found out fifteen years ago that she would never 
have any children. In the depths of his mind Blanding 
still had an indestructible picture of that desolation, and 
something in her pose now suggested the way she used to 
lean on her elbow and look off into space as if she were 
wondering about things. He had not believed in adopting 
children and so they had never adopted any. But he had 
bought her the tan brick house and he was very glad when 
Nell began to take up with the girls—that group of married 
women who for one reason or another had life heavy on 
their hands—and play bridge inaccurately and shop. 
Movies had come along just then, too, and they had in the 
course of years blotted up a good deal of Nell’s time. 

“T wish,” said Nell now, “‘that I’d gone into some of 
these clubs and politics and things.” 

“Want to be a suffragette now, do you?”’ he asked 
jocosely. “That’s a new one.” 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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“Isn’t That a Marvelous Dress Mrs. English Has On?”’ Sighed Nelly. 


“Isn't She the Most Beautiful Creature Anyway? Who’s She Talking To, Teddy?”’ 
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SOME OF THE PERILS AND PROBLEMS OF BUILDING & BRIDGE 


O YOU kill many men?” 
Sooner or later every con- 
struction engineer is asked 

that question. It comes in vari- 
ousforms. Butitis nearly always 
asked at the mo- 
ment the ques- 
tioner stands in 
the presence of a 
skyscraper, big 
ship or bridge 
that is being built. 

In a sense, it is 
a morbid ques- 
tion. It connotes 
tragedy. It sa- 
vors of the ab- 
normal, the neu- 
rotic mind. It 
seems to suggest 
a taste for blood, 
as if the ques- 
tioner might 
thoroughly enjoy 
a bullfight or a 
gladiatorial con- 
test. 

“Do you kill 
many men, Mr. 
Baird?”’ i 

I confess I felt 
a slight tremor of 
repulsion pass 
over me the first 
time I heard that 
question. The 
young lady who 
made the query 
wassosweet faced 
and eager in the 
charming vitality 
ofher youth. She 
stood there gaz- 
ing up into the 
sky, her blue eyes 
riveted on the 
towering emi- 
nence of concrete and steel from which we were spinning 
mile after mile of fine wire to a distant high shaft on the 
opposite shore of the river. Black pygmies—the work- 
men—were barely visible to the naked eye as they crawled 
back and forth hundreds of feet above 
the water level. 
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By Howard C. Baird im Colllal- 
oration With ritzhugh Green 


The Delaware River Bridge 


to have taken nearly 800 lives as its toll of death. Bridge 
building is no exception. Each new bridge is a step forward 
in the history of America. Men die that our bridges shall 
be the best that can be built.” 


‘“Why do you ask a thing like 
that?’’ I countered. 


Peril the Price of Progress 


HE shuddered slightly. Onehand 
sought her lips in a gesture of 


indecision. ‘‘Oh, I—I ——” She 
faltered. 
“The height of it frightens you?” 
“*Perhaps y 


But she shook her head. She 
seemed reaching out into the dark- 
ness of memory for the shadow of 
some meaning that eluded her. I 
came to her rescue by giving her a 
bit of philosophy one of the older 
generation of bridge builders had 
once expressed to me when I was still 
teasing a T square along a drawing 
board’s edge: 

‘*Peril is the price of all progress,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Bertholot more than once 
was seared and lacerated by unex- 
pected detonation of some new ex- 
plosive compound he had concocted 
within the shelter of his private lab- 
oratory. Evolution of the X ray, 
which has meant so much to the hu- 
man race, has cost scores of lives. 
The first continental railway is said 
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The Duluth: Superior Bridge 


Pioneering has always been dan- 
gerous. No doubt centuries of 
realizing this fact have bred in all of 
us a mild anxiety psychosis, which 
comes to the surface when we 
stand awe-struck 
in the presence of 
some engineering 
feat so huge as to 
be classed as a 
pseudo explora- 
tion of the sky. 


Air Hazards 


HENCE the 

curious ques- 
tion we engineers 
must answer: 
““Do you kill 
many men?” 

As a matter of 
fact, one of the 
most encouraging 
signs of progress 
in modern engi- 
neering work is 
that the loss of 
life in the building 
of great struc- 
tures is steadily 
growing less. 
This is especially 
true in the United 
States, despite 
the fact that an 
estimated total 
of nearly 68 per 
cent of the im- 
portant new con- 
struction of the 
world is going on 
right here in our 
owncountry. In- 
deed, so slight is 
the percentage 
of accidents these 
days that the public has come to underestimate the dangers 
faced by the average worker on bridges or high buildings. 
Not until some hair-raising tragedy gets into the papers 
does the full picture of routine courage high in air get home. 

Nothing is more nerve racking to 
the layman than to watch a skilled 
ironworker or bridgeman guide great 
steel beams into place at some dizzy 
height above the ground. In the case 
of the towers or trusses of a bridge, 
there is usually no support or rail for 
hand torestupon. It isa case where 
complete indifference to altitude is 
indispensable. ; 

“Those fellows must have been 
born in trees,’”’ was the way one ob- 
server put it after nervously watch- 
ing this sort of work for a bad half 
hour. 

Such spirit isn’t bravado. Any 
psychologist will tell you that the 
bluffer must pour a major portion of 
his will power into his bluff in order 
to make it work. The ironworker 
800 feet in the air can’t afford to 
waste one drop of will power or con- 
centration if he is going to chaperon 
a ten-ton girder home while his feet 
balance him on the flange of an I 
beam only six or eight inches wide. 

There was a carpenter on the false- 
work of one of our bridges who used 
to sing while he worked at a dizzy 
height. One day a colleague of mine 
suggested that the fellow was no 
doubt a little nervous standing on a 
stringpiece away up there on the 
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side of the false- 
work. The idea 
stuck in my mind. 
In time I began to 
pity the poor devil 
who had to sing to 
keep his nerve up. 

Some weeks 
later a helper 
dashed into our 
makeshift office at 
one shore end of 
the structure. His 
face was gray as a 
dead man’s. “It’s 
Jim!”’ he panted, 
referring to the 
singing carpenter. 
‘“‘He’s fallen off the 
bridge!” 

Instantly [knew 
theman waskilled. 
Right under where 
he had been work- 
ing was a lot of wooden braces and framework partly sub- 
merged. There wasn’t a chance in a hundred that he could 
have missed striking one of the heavy beams. 

I ran out. Near the rail of the unfinished bridge I saw 
a knot of workers leaning over. They were hoisting some- 
thing out of the water. It must be the body. Hurrying 
toward them, I arrived just in time to see the dripping 
carpenter helped over on deck. He had missed the false- 
work by a miracle and didn’t have a scratch to show for 
his fall. Half an hour later he was aloft again and wielding 
his adz as if nothing had happened. I concluded that he 
sang for pleasure and not to keep up his nerve. 

Not all men are so cool in the face of danger. Panic, 
even among one or two workers, can sometimes lead to the 
most terrible tragedies. For that reason 
the American engineer goes out of his way 
to indoctrinate his men with a spirit of 
confidence and understanding toward the 
work in which they are engaged. It may 
be added in passing that training of this 
sort again and again opened the eyes of 
our military leaders during the last war to 
the superb qualities of the Yankee dough- 
boy whose sole weapon prior to 1917 had 
probably been a two-foot wrench or a 
pneumatic rivet gun. 


The Sand Hog’s Den 


RECALL one ghastly accident in the 

past that could scarcely occur now- 
adays. It was before the time of our 
modern educational methods that prepare 
a laborer for being fully exposed to the 
dangers of his occupation. 

It was a caisson job on the foundation 
of a bridge tower. This work is, of course, 


A Swing Span Wrecked by a Steamer 


the beginning of the structure, just as the foundation begins 
ahouse. Fora location where the water and mud are very 
deep, a large box, or caisson, is sunk through to bedrock or 
firm gravel. Such a box is like an inverted tumbler. Its 
bottom is open so that the men inside can dig away at the 
mud or gravel or lay the concrete foundation. In its upper 
part, or ceiling, is a double door with a small chamber 
between. The interior of the entire caisson is kept under 
heavy air pressure to balance the head of mud and water 
trying to force its way in around the bottom. Entrance or 
egress through the small double-doored chamber makes it 
possible to keep air pressure up. 

Much has been written about sand hogs, as caisson 
workers are called. Certainly they deserve all praise that 
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The Congress Street Bridge Over the Hudson River at Troy, New York, 
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comes their way. 
For theirsisa dark, 
wet, dangerous 
job. Labor under 
heavy air pressure 
brings about tor- 
turing cramps 
known to the pro- 
fession as bends; 
dampness induces 
chronic rheuma- 
tism; and there is 
the constant 
danger that the 
caisson may tilt, 
owing to uneven 
composition of 
the soil, causing a 
blow-out. In such 
cases the air pres- 
sure is not strong 
enough to hold 
back the water 
where the edge of 
the caisson is lifted. But there is still another and more 
sinister peril constantly lurking in all caisson work. That 
is the chance that some man may lose his head and bring 
about the instant death of his fellow workers. 


When Workmen Lose Their Heads 


HE tragedy I have in mind came about from this cause. 

Possibly the caisson may have tilted a little, causing a 
small blow-out. Maybe there was a broken air hose. We 
never knew the exact reason for the panic. But when it 
came two men completely lost their heads. Dropping their 
shovels, they sprang madly for the air lock at the top of 
the chamber. They flung open the door. Not waiting to 
close it, in their frenzy they wrenched the 
second door open before any of their hor- 
rified companions could stop them. Then 
it was too late. In one awful exhalation, 
the inclosed air escaped. Pressure was re- 
lieved. Mudand water rushed in upon the 
doomed men below. All perished, victims 
of the temporary insanity that had as- 
sailed the two survivors. Had these kept 
their heads, all would have been saved. 

In sharp contrast is the behavior of the 
usual bridge superintendent or foreman. 
It is an inspiration to see these men 
calmly eye everything that is going on. 
They are imperturbable until peril looms 
either from a misunderstanding of signals 
or the too eager desire of some men to 
do things in the shortest and most dan- 
gerous way. Then a burst of expletives 
suddenly arrests the wrongdoers. 

Safety of men and material is not al- 
ways within the engineer’s power tosecure. 


(Continued on Page 221) 


Above—An Accident to a Traveler During the Erection of a Cantilever Bridge 
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her name. A thing of ethereal beauty, she 

floated into her landing place at Memphis 
as lightly and as whitely as a mist bank is wafted 
on airy currents. 

From his lounging chair upon her guards the 
gambler viewed a miscellaneous throng that wel- 
comed the steamboat— merchants, planters, ladies, 
woods folk, all kinds of people. It was part of Crow’s trade 
to learn who they were. Any sucker with money might 
become his contributor. He noted a family of moun- 
taineers, waiting for the packet, camped on their skimpy 
stack of household goods; a grizzled father, a slattern 
mother munching her snuff stick, a swarm of straw-headed 
children. 

“Emigrants. Population, but no profit.” 

Apart from them stood another fellow of the same class, 
wearing a coonskin cap and moccasins. Crow’s glance also 
passed him over as a figure of no concern. But even 
Crow’s prophetic vision could not foresee everything. 

No passenger on the White Cloud suspected Crow for the 
most dangerous gambler who worked the lower river. Dur- 
ing this particular trip he posed as Major Parke, a breeder 
of blooded racers from the blue-grass region of Kentucky. 
The part of a well-to-do horseman suited his free-hearted 
lavishness and harmonized with a most fastidious taste in 
dress. He could wear a steel-blue coat with silver buttons, 
his flowered vest cut low enough to reveal three magnifi- 
cent diamonds that sparkled on a frilly shirt. So darkly 
handsome he was that no woman thought him overdressed; 
none grudged him the tribute of a second glance or failed to 
ask his name. And every male antagonist at the poker 
table confessed that Major Parke was a gentleman of 
courtesy as well as nerve. 

Crow possessed a peculiar faculty, as if he were a magnet 
with the power of isolating a single object and attracting 
that, seemingly without effort. This characteristic could 
be proved by analyzing his greatest coups. In practically 
every instance the victim had pursued him, had insisted 
upon play and set the rules. 

At the present moment his moth chanced to be a rich 
manufacturer of soap from Cincinnati, who stuck persist- 
ently at the gambler’s side. 


( rena did the White Cloud justify 
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“Look, major!’’ observed the pudgy Mr. Spangler, 
pointing his fat finger at Jud Brill. ‘‘That mule drover goes 
ashore at every landing and talks to everybody. Friendly 
as a Newfoundland pup.” 

The joke of having his own capper pointed out to him 
tickled Crow. He, too, had been watching the indefatigable 
Jud, who strolled about, searching for suckers with cash 
for his chief to annex. Crow’s capper, wise in financial 
earmarks, scarcely glanced at the mountaineer family or at 
the moccasined hunter. 

They would travel as deck passengers—not worth fool- 
ing with. But Jud saw and sized up every voyager who 
engaged a stateroom. 

The White Cloud had taken on her cargo and was pre- 
paring to back out. 

“Here, you,” her mate shouted to the mountaineer, 
“herd yo’ flock on deck.” 

The gaunt old father rose, picked up his rifle and a bun- 
dle of mattresses. His wife and children trailed like geese, 
each bearing a portion of their meager outfit. Behind them 
came a young woman, hurrying down the slope, with a 
baby in one arm, a battered carpetbag in the other. Her 
baby yelled, the carpetbag was heavy, the woman slight 
and weary. Almost at the heels of the mountaineers, she 
struggled with her burdens until Jud Brill offered help. 

*‘Scuse me, ma’am’’—sweeping the ground with his hat 
in a ludicrous imitation of Crow—‘“‘scuse me, ma’am. 
Lemme tote yo’ gripsack.”’ 

The woman thanked him breathlessly. From above, 
Crow could not see her face, which was concealed in a 
queer-shaped shovel bonnet. On the boiler deck she 
paused as if in doubt, and Jud bowed again. 

“This way, ma’am, this way. Go right up them steps.” 

Clumsy Jud Brill, acting the gallant to a dame with a 
squalling babe, furnished such diverting novelty that 
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A Miscellaneous Throng 
Welcomed the Steams« 
boat —Merchants, Plant« 
ers, Ladies, Woods Folk, 
All Kinds of People 


Crow sauntered inside the cabin to see 
what else might happen. 

Perspiring Jud had deposited her ecar- 
petbag on the floor in front of the office 
window and mopped his face, while the 
woman leaned forward, speaking earn- 
estly to the clerk. Her dress was of coarse stuff, ill 
made, neither that of a mountaineer nor yet that 
of a fashionable of the city. The woman herself, how- 
ever—her figure, her manner, something about her— 
caused Crow to look again. Shespoke in a low voice, 
and the baby’s yells were loud. Yet Crow understood 

that she was inquiring the price of the cheapest cabin 
passage, first to New Orleans, then to Baton Rouge, 
then, nearer still, to Natchez. 

“T have so little money,”’ she reluctantly decided; ‘‘I’m 
afraid it will carry me no farther than Vicksburg.” 

Behind her stood Jud Brill, mopping away the sweat of 
an awkward situation. Gladly would he have paid the 
woman’s fare if this tongue-tied capper had only known 
how to proffer assistance to a lady who used such nice lan- 
guage. So Jud merely shifted from one uneasy foot to the 
other until the White Cloud got under way, and Captain 
Phinn Dagg strode up to the office window. 

“Cap Phinn,” the clerk informed him, ‘this lady, Mrs. 
Bowie, wants to go to Vicksburg. But I have only one 
stateroom, New Jersey, Number 6.” 

““My dear, dear madam’’—the kind old captain turned 
with hat in hand, his bald head shining, ‘‘ New Jersey will 
never do. It’s directly over the boilers. Hot as hell in 
there—beg your pardon, ma’am, beg your pardon. But 
it’s hot as—very warm in New Jersey. You couldn’t 
stand it.” 

“T could stand it, but de 

“The child.” Old Dagg stroked his stubbly beard, then 
suggested to the clerk: ‘“Juny, why not put Mrs. Bowie in 
the bridal chamber?”’ 

“No, no,’’ she protested; “‘I haven’t enough to pay for 
thates 

““We’ll make the price all right.’””, Dagg waived her ob- 
jection, when the clerk shook his head. 

““Can’t doit, cap. The bridal chamber’s reserved for the 
governor, from Greenville to Vicksburg.” 

Governor or no governor, Captain Phinn Dagg could 
never allow a woman with a crying baby to gaze so appeal- 
ingly at him, so he shouted for his porter and ordered, 
‘Here, Jeff, tote this lady’s baggage to the bridal chamber. 
Mrs. Bowie, we'll find some way to take care of you.” 

“T’m very grateful, captain—very grateful.” 

From its wrapping in a quilt, not for a moment of re- 
prieve had her infant ceased its wailing. As she followed 
Captain Dagg, who personally led the way, Mrs. Bowie’s 
face was hid in a muffling bonnet, which lowered above her 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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face to face with the delicate 
problem of how to lighter Belle, the 
handsome helpmeet, and our two 
young scorpions, in our French flivver from sea level to the 
tip of a fairly good Swiss Alp. Auntie Bellum, especially 
since she turned pastry fiend over here, is no pixy. These 
little French flivvers come only in boys’ and misses’ sizes. 
I had next to no choice, however, as to means of family 
transportation. A season at Monte Carlo, with its gruel- 
ling grind of keeping my nose to the wheel to try to support 
my little family, had left me with next to nothing but 
Henri, our little French flivver, and the other shirt. Not 
until too late did I realize that the sole passion of the 
Prince of Monaco is to go down in history as the owner of 
the most magnificent and comprehensive collection of 
O’Malliana in the known world of art. 


HE first warm days on the 
French Riviera brought me 


A Chance That is Gone Forever 


ELL, I hope my stuff fits him—not. If it does he’ll be 

the nobbiest dresser, on the throne or off, in all Christen- 
dom. Back in my old trouping days and right on up to the 
time I dimmed the Forty-second Street picture by moving 
to the Jersey coast, there wasn’t another hoofer along the 
Times Square curb who wouldn’t have given his place in 
the spotlight of the hereafter, even his week on the Palace 
Theater supper bill, for my innate clothes instinct, espe- 
cially in shirtings, sport shoes and vests. And my waist 
line, believe it or not, is my own. 

And I want to tell you something else. If a certain mem- 
ber of my family had kept out of things she doesn’t under- 
stand and minded her own business we But let’s 
forget it. All I asked was just a week more round Monte 
Carlo, to take one final, gosh-awful crack at the Casino 
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pastime with my O’ Malley System, as it is now known all 
over the world. 

What I would have done to the prince and his lodge 
brothers would have been a crime. Thanks to the missus, 
the big chance is gone now forever. I was dragged away 
next door to naked. What that meant to me will be appre- 
ciated only by somebody with the feel for the right things 
in gents’ furnishings that I have, which means nobody. 
And bad as the start of our flivver trip was, what happened 
toward the finish was the ghastliest humiliation of my long 
unhappy life. And who was also the cause of the final 
catastrophe? You said it! 

With things going right, I’d have eaten this ten days of 
touring, even in Henri, the ffivver. Put me back of a steer- 
ing wheel and I’m a bear. I’ve seen champs do fair work 
on the Sheepshead Bay track, but it just so happens that 
I’m a little bit better than the best. In brief, I’m good. 

As for Girlie, the handsome helpmeet, she was all for the 
flivvering idea. It happens that in addition to her hefty 
antique collecting, movies of the sadder sort and her long 
hours of fireside oratory, Auntie Bellum finds a lot of time 
to be very educational. She aims to make Nicholas Murray 
Butlers out of our two pups and me yet. 

““As we come’’—Girlie, of course, speaking—‘‘to these 
educational, historic spots we want to see, we ——”’ 

“Where do you get this we stuff, Gir——” 

But that’s as far as a sentence of mine gets. 

‘Hush. At all these old elevating and educational sites, 
I say, I could give you and the children a sort of lecture, 
maybe ——” 

“And why the ‘maybe,’ light of my life?”’ 


Which remark, ladies and gentle- 
men, concluded my part of the 
entertainment. The twelfth time 
she said ‘“‘both elevating and edu- 
cational, my dears,’ I grabbed a 
bonnet and rushed down the rue to a vine-clad place of 
business, run by a firm with the French name for Gilligan’s, 
and spent the rest of the afternoon at a garden table, 
twining the vine leaves in my hair. 

As for my part in the subsequent flivver trip, little re- 
mains to be told. From the start to the terrible finish I 
was just another of these English chauffeurs, tooling the 
duchess and the young mawster and missie from their 
winter on the Riviera back to silly old home. All I lacked 
to make the English-chauffeur disguise complete was the 
trick white-duck cap and, of course, one complete change of 
family name. 

At this place with the French name for Gilligan’s I ran 
into an old Broadway friend of mine, Paul Azbill, who has 
been planning motor routes through France since Henry 
Ford had his first little pair of red-top bootees. Paul 
sketched out for me what he called the Azbill Rhone 
Valley Route to the Swiss Alps. I saw its possibilities and 
fixed it up for him then and there. 
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The O’Malley Route Through the Alps 


PRINCE, Paul Azbill is, but sometimes too strong 

willed. I’llsay for him, however, that before he grabbed 
his hat and strode out of Gilligan’s he was decent enough 
to remark that it would be all right with him if I took his 
name off the Azbill Route—as I had fixed it up for him— 
altogether, and called it the O’Malley Route Through 
the French Alps. So that is the way it is now known 
all over the world. 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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Sometimes We Saw Daylight, But Usually She Was Educating Us in a Local Coal Hole Called the Splawnhdeed 
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AST Monday 
I was arich 
man; Tues- 
day a poor man; 
Wednesday a beg- 
gar and a thief; 
Thursday I was a 
doctor, Friday a 
lawyer and Satur- 
day a merchant 
chief. Tomorrow 
I may be a pirate 
or a curate, a 
broker on the 
Stock Exchange or 
a butcher in the 
stockyards. Or I 
may be unfortu- 
nate enough to be 
nothing at all, 
merely myself, an 
extra man in the 
Hollywood 
motion-picture 
phantasmagoria. 

Judge Dee they 
call me on the sets 
and at the central 
casting office, 
where I am regis- 
tered as a bearded 
character despite 
the fact that no 
hirsute appendage 
adorns my film- 
able features. Any 
extra who looks 
forty-five or more 
on the screen is 
usually classified 
as a bearded char- 
acter. We of this 
order are not to be 
confused with that 
group of special- 
ists known as 
beards and _ bald- 
heads. They are the babies with all the weird and wonder- 
ful whiskers, the ferny facades, the lacy hanging gardens of 
fuzz, whose hispid chin mattresses and titillating trellises 
you have often seen decorating the background of some cel- 
luloid scene. 

How precious these beards of profit are, how tenderly 
nurtured and cultivated, may be guessed when it is known 
that many an extra’s livelihood depends entirely upon the 
texture, design, coloring and photographic value of his 
whiskers. 

Working extra, I have come into contact with most of 
the great, the near-great and the think-they-are-great of 
the motion-picture world. I have labored on the same sets 
with most of the stars whose names are known to millions. 
Many of the star directors have told me where to stand and 
where to go. 

It has been an honor to know some of these celebri- 
ties; an interesting experience to work with others of these 
bemused pantomimists; a severe pain in the neck to be 
associated with yet others. 
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Stars When They are Not Starring 


HAVE seen a woman, a star privately as well as pro- 

fessionally, stop on her way to the set to help an unknown 
extra girl struggling with her first picture make-up. And I 
have seen this: Another star, widely famous for her beauty, 
as she passed a particularly lovely extra girl during the 
taking of a scene, deliberately plant the heel of her satin 
slipper on the extra’s instep in order that her engaging 
smile might not photograph to detract the audience’s 
attention from the star herself. 

What the extra man and woman see and hear on the 
different lots is just about the last thing that reaches the 
public. It may be surprising to know the manners, the 
personalities and the characteristics of some of the favorites 
of filmdom as they are revealed to us lowly extras; the 
real selves of these persons under the stress of hard, exact- 
ing work and when the eye of the camera and the public is 
not focused upon them. 


Inspecting a Line of Extras for Scaramouche to See That 
Their Wigs, MakesUp and Costumes are in Perfect Order 


Remember that 
there are associated to- 
gether in the moving 
pictures more sorts and 
types of people than in 
any other profession— 
if, indeed, it can be 
called a profession. I 
often think it isastate . 
of mind, a trance in- 
duced byautohypnosis. 
That may have been 
said before, because it 
is a truth discoverable 
to those who, like my- 
self, went into the 
moving-picture game 
with no great expecta- 
tions, no illusions of 
grandeur and no con- 
suming enthusiasm. 

However, be what 
you may when you en- 
ter the movies, you can 
safely wager your last 
penny that if you stay in the game—which you will—it 
will do strange things to you. It will mold you closer to 
its heart’s desire, which seems to be a Nirvana of forget- 
fulness that anything else real, worth while and pleasant 
exists in the world. 

My fiftieth birthday found me without occupation, my 
savings and my system depleted by the failure of a busi- 
ness enterprise whose lure had drawn me from a profession 
in which I had been moderately successful. I was unmar- 
ried, without dependents. Fortunately I am possessed of a 
rather impressive military type of figure and carriage—I 
was a colonel in one short shot in The Big Parade—and I 
had a somewhat extensive wardrobe. Still more fortunate 
was I in knowing the young chap with whom I now divide 
the expenses of oursnug bungalet. An actor on the legitimate 
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The Marquis H. de la Falaise and His Wife, 
Gloria Swanson 


stage, he was try- 
ing to break into 
the movies by do- 
ing extra work, 
and keeping busy 
at it because he is 
an ideal dress 
type, a handsome 
young chap who 
can wear dress 
clothes as though 
to the manner 
born. 

He suggested 
that until I got 
myself reorgan- 
ized I might find 
diversion and pick 
up coffee and cig- 
arette money at 
least by acting as 
atmosphere for the 
local cinema stars 
to shine against. 
After five years of 
it I am still receiv- 
ing $7.50 to $15 a 
day, some days, 
for supplying 
whatever charac- 
teristic atmos- 
phere a director 
requires. 


Temperament 


ROM the first 

of this year to 
May thirty-first I 
have averaged a 
shade better than 
$195 a month. 
That harvest 
reaped during the 
lean months of the 
movie year is evidence that I am 
established in my line, known 
favorably to many of the assist- 
ant directors, the type that a di- 
rector can take out of a crowd to 
shoot in a close-up. Another con- 
tributing factor to this success is 
that the bearded character group 
to which I belong is the only class 
of extra work which the central 
casting agency holds open for 
further registrations. The cen- 
tral has available many—oh, 
many too many young women 
and men. It has closed registra- 
tion for this type and nearly all 
others. But there is at present 
a fictitious shortage of bearded 
characters, with or without facial 
underbrush. 

As the central was established 
and is maintained by an associa- 
tion of the principal movie pro- 
ducers as a sort of clearing house 
for extra talent, as practically all 
the studios draw on the central 
almost exclusively for extras, it is 
nearly impossible to get enough work to keep ambition and 
body together unless you are registered on the central’s 
books. Nice fat books they are. They have to be, for they 
contain the names of more than 9660 extras. Yes, little 
children, there are more than 10,000 extra workers in 
Hollywood, and on a yearly average, not more than about 
1000 a day are employed. In other words, 9000 extras are 
idle every day in the year. Pin those figures up over your 
looking-glass, where you can’t help seeing them the next 
time you decide to uplift the level of the screen and your 
bank account by dashing out to California to go into 
pictures. , 

Don’t mistake the above figures as representing the 
number of actors, good and bad, in Hollywood. Stars, 
second leads, characters, actors of all types down to small 
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part and bit players, are not registered 
at the central. They have their indi- 
vidual agents to whom they pay com- 
missions when said agents procure 
them jobs. 

The gulf between the extra people 
and the leading lights of the profes- 
sion is abysmal. Seldom isit bridged; 
only for exceptional and personal 
reasons. For instance, the other day 
an extra walked a mile and a half in 
the broiling sun, in make-up and a 
full-dress suit, in the hope of getting 
by the gateman at a certain studio 
where the extra knew several pictures 
were in course of production. Trick- 
ing the gateman into believing that 
he had been engaged for the day and 
had merely stepped outside between 
scenes, the extra made his way inside 
and approached an assistant-director 
friend of his. Frankly, he stated that 
he was broke; that there was no food 
in the house for his wife and kiddie. 
The assistant knew the man was not 
without ability. Unable himself to 
place him, the assistant scouted 
around the lot and finally edged the 
hungry one into another company’s 
set where he could earn a day’s 
check. 

That same day, at the same studio, the gateman gave a 
note to an elderly gentleman. The note requested the old 
man not to apply for any more extra work at that studio, 
as he would be rejected until the expiration of a contract 
the studio held with one of its male stars. The answer 
was—the old gentleman is the father of the star. The 
story is this: Always something of a ne’er-do-well, the 
actor left home when a youngster. He has never contrib- 
uted to his father’s support, never interested himself in his 
welfare. Now that he is a star, a box-office draw, his 
artistic sensibilities—or something—cringe horribly at the 
thought of witnessing his parent earn an occasional five 
dollars right on the same lot where his own light flames so 
effulgently. Let him look for work somewhere else. 


When Reading Interferes With Thinking 


E EXTRAS expect to be ignored by the big bugs. 
There’s a big percentage of riffraff among the 10,000 
in Hollywood, and not much gray matter in the heads of 
another large sec- 
tion of that army, 
although we could 
not possibly be so 
dumb as some of 
the imported for- 
eign directors as- 
sume us to be. 
When a man dis- 
covers that he can 
make a fairly 
decent living by 
sitting‘on a fence 
in the sun whit- 
tling a stick of soft 
pine, because God 
in His wisdom has 
molded him into 
the pattern of the 
perfect rube type, 
when a decent liv- 
ing is the sum and 
substance of that 
man’s ambition, 
he is apt to go to 
seed mentally. 
Nick Grinde, an 
assistant director 
on the M-G-M lot, 
and a college grad- 
uate, tells a true- 
story which 
throws light on 
this matter. Two 
bearded miners, 
perhaps forty-five 
and fifty, sat on a 
rough bench in 
front of a rude 
hotel on the 
crooked street 
of a mining 
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as the Co«Stars in The Merry Widow 


Sally O’Neill as She Appears in Mike 


camp—situated on the back lot of a Hollywood studio. For 
hours they sat there, atmosphere, doing absolutely noth- 
ing; not even especially interested in the scenes that were 
being taken; just earning their five-dollar checks. Near 
by, an actor, glancing through a newspaper, 

was called for ascene. As he walked away 
he tossed the paper on the bench 
where the two old-timers sat. One 
of them glanced at it, read as 
much of the headlines as he 
could without unfolding it, 
then turned to his com- 
panion. 

“D’ye do much read- 
ing?”’ he asked. 

“No,” replied the other 
miner gravely. “I never 
read nothin’ at all. I pre- 
fer to do all my own 
thinkin’.”’ 


In Qval—John Gilbert and Mae Murray 


And when a man’s thinking is con- 
fined almost exclusively to his ap- 
pearance—listen. It happened to be 
Mr. Grinde I was chatting with the 
first time I met M’sieur Cicot, as 
we'll call him. M/’sieur Cicot lives 
by virtue of his beard. Among a 
group of twenty assorted and selected 
beards, wafting toward the cashier’s 
window after a day of shooting, the 
beard of M’sieur Cicot waved most 
conspicuously in the soft zephyrs. 


Milk:White Whiskers 


T ISa beard of beards, mes enfants ; 

flowering, luxuriant, and yet of a 
genteel restraint wnich at once en- 
snares admiration. Divided perpen- 
dicularly to hang in two fluffy 
festoons of white, crinkly allurement, 
lovable rather than austere, it is a 
beard to tickle the fancy. 

Mr. Grinde called to m’sieur. He 
responded promptly and joined us 
with dignified affability; a rather 
short, stocky, swarthy Frenchman 
in his late fifties, wearing a flat-topped 
black derby and black frock coat, 
well worn and of passé patterning. 
He knew who Grinde was, of course. 

‘Ts it true,’’ Nick asked in serious manner calculated to 
draw out m’sieur, ‘‘that you wash your beard once a week?” 

“Pardon,” quickly replied m’sieur, his round simple 
eyes glowing earnestly as he sought to correct the scurrilous 

rumor. “Every day; every day I wash the 
beard. Regard its color; a dirty beard— 
it does not photograph so good.” 
““And so you really wash it every 
day?” 
““Oh, yes; when I get up every 
morning. I live in a small 
place; it is far from most of 
the studios. So I get up at 
four o’clock, or maybe ten- 
fifteen minutes later. I 
live by myself because I 
like to cook the things 
I like to eat. Each morn- 
ing while I am preparing 
my coffee and boiling eggs, 
I put the beard in 
the water ——”’ 

SW lh Le 
eggs) Se Nuiok 
asked. 

““Mon Dieu, 
no!’’ exclaimed 
m’sieur, not smil- 
ing. “I put it in 
clean water, four- 
five times. But 
even that is not 
enough. You see, 
thereis a sediment 
in this water; it is 
not perfectly 
clean. With the 
dust of the streets 
and the studios the 
sediment would 
stain the beard. So 
every Sunday, be- 
cause there is no 
work on Sunday, 
I wash the beard 
in milk.” 

“Tn milk?” 

“But yes. I put 
the milk in a pan 
and the beard in 
the milk. I let it 
soak for a long 
time. Finally it 
comes out white. 
Then I wait for it 
to dry ——”’ 

““With your 
chin hanging over 
the back of a chair, 
I suppose?’’ Nick 

(Continued on 

Page 230) 
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**Hand Over That Necklace and be Quick, Lady.’ 


The capture of the principal criminal and round-up of his 
accomplices, and all within two hours of the crime, must be a 
salutary lesson to the lawless element in this city. Too, the 
detective ability and courage shown by the police vindicates 
anew New York’s ancient pride in the Finest. 

As a police problem, the case is closed, but it poses again a 
question that has become alarmingly familiar. What shall we 
do to be saved from the flood of crime that threatens to engulf us? 

Punishment should be made certain and stern. As a preven- 
tive, our children should be well grounded in religious and 
ethical instruction. Our legal procedure must be revised. It has 
been suggested, we do not know how seriously, that modern 
high-pressure methods be employed to sell good citizenship to 
our adolescents—by advertising, by personal solicitation, by 
offering prizes for the best day turned in. 


ELLO, Charleston,” said the gayly uniformed door 
man of the Four Hundred and Us Club. 
“What do you know?” replied Charleston Charley 
Ferlitt politely, as he entered one of New York’s thirteen 
hundred officially licensed night resorts. On his arm was 
his latest queen, a pretty little miss of seventeen who was 
known to the metropolitan police as Dotty Dalrymple, 
alias Dotty Dorothy, alias the Wolf Girl. 

“Check!” called the brunette in the foyer below, split- 
ting a welcoming smile between Charleston and Dotty— 
giving Charleston all the best of it, the sirup of it; giving 
Dotty the harsh scrutiny, the evaluating acid. Dotty ex- 
tended both slim arms with queenly grace, turning on 
dainty insteps. The brunette caressed the genuine squirrel 
fur, glanced for further assurance at the coat’s label, and 
gave Dotty a sweet smile for all her own. 

Charleston had shed shaggy raccoon. He had been a 
bulky man, a man to snap extended fingers and make 
people jump; he was now a narrow and skinny youth. His 
clothing was not calculated to gloss over his physical mean- 
ness. His jacket was high-waisted, revealing his short 
chest measure; his trousers were tight over his emaciated 
thighs, flaring below like those of a man who has to reef 
his pantaloons on the bounding main. 

He had saved a gold cigarette case from the raccoon 
coat. He tapped a cigarette on it now as he walked before 


Dotty into the main room of the Four Hundred and Us 
Club. His shoulders were high and thrown forward, hol- 
lowing his naturally flat chest; his head was tilted aside. 
His gait was not the swagger of the bruiser, vaunting his 
hitting muscles; it was an elegant slink. 

“Hello, Charleston,’”’ said Sylvie Coke, the proprietor. 

“What do you know?” replied Charleston. 

He seated himself at a table against a wall. The floor 
captain had caught Charleston’s dull gray eyes, had shot 
two fingers into the air, and had turned and strutted be- 
tween crowded tables to a vacant table at the edge of the 
dance floor. Charleston went his own way, ignoring him. 
He sprawled against the table; his right hand, laid flat 
against his cheek, propped up his head and pulled his 
features somewhat awry; his left forearm lay on the cloth. 
It reached out now and drew a match stand toward Charles- 
ton, and struck a match and held it to the cigarette; the 
match burned the fingers that held it before Charleston 
drew on the cigarette to set it alight. 

Tonsorial art, in its several branches, had done what it 
could for Charleston. His light and naturally wavy hair 
had been glued to his head; massage had made his face 
and neck an even and muddy pink; the nails of his promi- 
nently jointed fingers were tinted and burnished. The city 
rough of other days, the bull-necked plug-ugly of unla- 
mented memory, would not have recognized in Charleston 
aman and a brother. Charleston’s daintiness must have 
mortally offended his vicious prototype could the latter 
have revisited the scene of his crude villainies; rougher and 
dirtier men that forthright shoulder-hitter had slapped 
down to rebuke their dudishness. But any such class- 
conscious person, venturing to slap Charleston Charley 
down into his native gutter, would have been very rash, 
would have been as safe in slapping a dainty little coral 
snake. 

“Got it?’”’ asked Charleston in that voice that seemed 
incapable of color and inflection. 

“Nope,” said Dotty, lifting a beaded bag to view and 
opening it in proof. ‘Ah, let’s have just a party.” 
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The Lady’s Eyes Suddenly Widened, Warning Charleston 


They watched the roped-in dance floor listlessly, glanced 
at their neighbors without curiosity, waited for some stim- 
ulus. Their faces in repose were vacant, stupid; they were 
negative persons. 

The waiter put oyster cocktails before them, beginning 
the service of the post-theater dinner. They registered in- 
terest, eating absorbedly, smacking their lips in undisguised 
relish. Dotty put the last red-dripping oyster in her mouth, 
swallowed it, and said, after thought, “‘I like oysters.” 

“Yeah, you like oysters?” 

“Yeah, I like oysters.” 

The supper show was put on. A torrent of sketchily 
draped girls poured from behind a tall screen and eddied 
about the dance floor. They were all pretty, and several 
were very beautiful. They jumped and kicked, yelling an 
unintelligible song, and smiling hard at the men who were 
dining. The men looked back at them thoughtfully and 
coldly, though the women with whom the men were dining 
were obviously tolerant. A stout gentleman at a table near 
that of Charleston and Dotty turned his back fully on his 
lady, but excused his infidelity by saying, ‘‘Pshaw, this 
sort of thing means nothing to me any more!” 

“Cute girls, ain’t they?” said Dotty. 

A couple in evening dress entered the dining room and 
followed the captain docilely when he shot up his imperious 
two fingers. Few of the company present wore evening 
clothes, and these arriving exemplars of what the well- 
dressed man and woman should wear to dinner in the Four 
Hundred and Us Club were not to be let shine unseen and 
waste their admonition in a corner. The captain seated 
them right at the chief entrance, where people must 
stumble over them, where even patrons fuddled by drink 
could not fail to notice them and be edified in the very act 
of putting steadying hands on the lady’s bare shoulders 
and on the gentleman’s shirt front, saying, “‘Pardon— 
pardon. Say, brother, I’m—c-c-cockeyed!”’ 

The gentleman—pudgy, forty-five, rosy, and bald on 
top—called the black-haired and swarthy Sylvie Coke. 
“Listen—can we have a drink?” 


~* 
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The proprietor drew back from him, hunching his shoul- 
ders, spreading his hands, smiling sadly—the picture of 
sympathetic regret. ‘Sorry, but we don’t serve any- 
thing—not a thing.” 

The gentleman was not impressed. ‘‘ Listen,” he said, 
trying again. ‘“‘You know Garry Bannon?” 

“Yes, I know Garry Bannon,” said Sylvester Coke, 
sobering at the recollection. 

“T’m a friend of his. When does Garry come in here? 
He told me he was here every night.”’ 

“So he is—’most every night,’’ said the proprietor, 
backing away. 

He retreated into the foyer, whence he could get per- 
spective on the friend of Garry Bannon. He stared hard at 
him, devoured him with his narrowed eyes. The gentle- 
man proffered his open cigarette case to his lady. She ac- 
cepted a cigarette, thrust too much of it into her mouth, 
puffed it hard when the gentleman held a match, and 
emitted a choking cough. 

Sylvie Coke liked her motions. He liked the eager and 
uneasy glance of her prominent brown eyes. She was no 
regular. There was, to Sylvie’s weighing mind, something 
likable in the lack of ease that characterized her manner 
toward her worldly-wise escort. When he looked at her, 
she smiled at him with brilliance, but she was secretly 
troubled when he looked away. She was a woman past her 
first flush of youth, a woman who had almost decided to 
let herself go and be comfortable. Her upper arms were 
still shapely, but were heavy, the deltoid muscles having 
lost their youthful prominence. The shadow of a second 
chin showed when she forgot to hold her head high, and the 
high coloring which she had put on for this evening was 
needed to accentuate features that had once been finely 
cut. 

Sylvie, who knew women as they related themselves to 
night life, knew, it is likely, that here was a woman who had 
reached the dangerous age, dangerous to women of a primi- 
tive type, women to whom romance is the stuff of life and 
all else worth nothing. It would have been entertaining to 
hear Sylvie. He could, it is likely, have sketched a very 
plausible story and fitted this woman and man into it 
with convincing neatness—an entertaining story for the 


Conner and Galucci Strode Out 
to the Dance Floor, Pushed 
Among the Twirling Couples, 
and Seized Charleston Charley 


hard-minded, an amusing story for the cynical, a pitiful 
and embarrassing story for the humane and honorable, But 
all that was transpiring in Sylvie’s black head, all that 
stood for judgment before the tough intelligence that had 
raised him from bellhop in a Raines Law hotel to proprietor 
of a flashy night club with a gross intake of eight thousand 
a week, was “‘If I give him the bottle—what then?”’ 

He resolved to take the chance. The spring and foun- 
tain of Sylvie’s tawdry success was his generous acceptance 
of chances. He came forward deferentially, leaned over the 
gentleman, and said, ‘‘ What we generally do, sir, we send 
a boy out.” 

“A pint?” suggested the gentleman. Sylvie shuddered 
at the thought of a pint. ‘‘A quart,’’ accepted the gentle- 
man, reading him. ‘“O.K.” 

“Just a minute, sir,”’ said Sylvie. 

He went away. The gentleman felt him looking at him a 
minute later and turned his head, to see him nodding in 
the foyer. 

The gentleman excused himself and went out through 
the foyer, finding Sylvie in a small room off it. Sylvie was 
standing beside a bookkeeper’s desk. 

“Tt’ll be ten dollars,’ said Sylvie. ‘‘And a dollar for the 
boy.” 

“And four for you,” said the gentleman, handing him 
fifteen dollars. ‘‘ Where is it?” 

“Down there,” said Sylvie, walking away. 

The gentleman stooped and found a bottle wrapped in 
newspaper and resting on the bottom shelf of the desk. He 
thrust the wrapped bottle under his arm and walked back 
into the dining room. He drew no curious glances. A cork- 
screw lay beside his plate. He beckoned to the waiter and 
said, ‘Pull this.” 

“‘Seltzer?’’ said the waiter, unheeding the order. 
“Ginger ale?” 

The gentleman ordered a charged table water, and pulled 
the cork from his bottle himself. He inserted the corkscrew 
with the caution of a man tampering with a percussion cap, 
clutched the bottle between his chubby knees, assumed the 
rapt expression of a man straining his ears for distant music, 
and suddenly relaxed, saying ‘‘Ah!’’ With a jolly smile, 
he reached for the glass of the uncertainly smiling lady. 


Sylvie, hovering in the foyer, beamed benevolence on 
them when they caught his roving eyes. Sylvie liked to see 
people have a good time—when out with a crowd, Sylvie 
was himself a sport and a spender—and people having 
a good time and paying him a robber’s price for their fun 
was his idea of how things should be to be right. The 
newspapers had said, very likely without warrant, that 
individual drinkers would not be bothered, but only pro- 
prietors and headmen and men who did things ina big 
way; and the several hundred substantial citizens and re- 
spectable ladies whom Sylvie was entertaining thought 
this new doctrine of vicarious atonement simply grand. 
Their hearts were easy, if their livers were ever more hard; 
they lifted good-natured alcohol to Sylvie when they 
thought of him as the scapegoat who bore their burdens, 
saying like good fellows, “‘Here’s luck!”’ 

With repletion, Charleston and Dotty lost interest in 
food; Charleston thought of business, and turned on the 
society about him those infernally cold and unemotional 
gray eyes. He saw that Sylvie was watching him fixedly; 
a mute signal must have passed between the two, for 
Charleston arose and sauntered to the proprietor. Dotty 
guessed what was forward; she trailed their covert glances 
and brought up on the lady whose escort had bought the 
quart of alleged whisky. 

The lady wore a necklace that sparkled and shimmered. 
If the stones in the necklace weren’t diamonds, their pre- 
tense to such excellence was good enough to deceive at that 
hour in the Four Hundred and Us Club. If they were dia- 
monds—“‘ Ten grand,” whispered Dotty inaudibly. ‘‘ More, 
maybe.”’ And she looked at the lady with respect and 
admiration, and with nothing at all of commiseration. 

“Looks good to me,” said Charleston to Sylvie. ‘But, 
listen, Dotty ain’t packing a rod tonight. I got to get one. 
Slip me, will you?” 

“Ah, you’re always broke,” said Sylvie plaintively. ‘‘If 
it wasn’t for me, you’d be panhandling on the subway 
steps, or hustle a job.’’ But he put two fingers into his 
waistcoat pocket, took out the gentleman’s fifteen dollars 
and gave it to Charleston. 

The latter left the resort at once, running up the stairs to 
the street. He returned empty-handed, but exchanged a 
nod with Sylvie. 

He and Dotty danced when the show was done. They 
flung their smartly shod feet about, their knees working in 


_all planes with an indifference that must have vexed any 


onlooking anatomist who thought he knew his subject. 
Now their insignificant faces were purely happy. They 
loved dancing—hoofing—lived for it like any midgets in a 
swarm raised by the summer sun. 

Charleston’s soles suddenly clung to the waxed maple 
floor; Dotty was dragged to earth with him. He pressed 
through the dancing couples, pushing her and pulling her, 
(Continued on Page 98) 


HE mysterious, heartening smells 
of early spring were in the breeze 

‘that patted Elmer’s cheeks. It 
made furtive little ripples in the grass- 
lands and the young grain, and filled the 
boy’s ears with the hum of eager, hurry- 
ing bees. It was too soon for heat or dust 
or flies; the road, freshly dragged, showed 
between its green banks as dark, almost, 
as the chocolate fields beyond the fences, 
where, as the van moved past, the net- 
work pattern of sprouting corn changed 
from squares to diamonds and back to 
squares again. There was a sort of tingle 
in the feel of the tight reins, as if the 
horses, too, had just escaped from an 
everlasting winter of school and shoe 
leather. Elmer wiggled his bleached, par- 
doned feet to enjoy their new liberty; not 
even the depressed condition of the ped- 
dling business could spoil his feeling 
of escape. 

‘Bound to be slim pickings for a 
spell,”” said Uncle Clem. He spoke 
cheerfully and Elmer saw his nostrils 
widen and his shoulders go back, as if 
the smell of apple blossoms and fresh 
loam consoled him for a forenoon 
during which neither cunning nor 
eloquence nor resolute persistence 
had availed to earn even horse feed. 
“Folks are bound to be short of 
ready money this time of year. e 
Guess we just got to grin and bear it.” 

He suited the action to the word so 
contentedly that Elmer’s professional 
instinct was displeased. Three 
calls in a row without a sale was 
nothing to grin about. 

“Ought to’vestocked up heay- 
ier on novelties,” he declared. 
“Come springtime folks want 
something new, ’stead of thesame 
old tinware and dress patterns. 
But we could ’ve sold a sight of 
them Squirto Rings.” 

It was an abiding grievance, 
dating back to winter conferences 
over samples from the supply 
houses. The Squirto Ring had 
wholly fascinated Elmer—a de- 
lightfully humorous contrivance 
whereby, when a fifty-carat glass 
ruby was advanced close to the 
beholder’s appraising eye, a light 
pressure on the rubber bulb con- 
cealed inside the palm ejected a fine jet of water straight 
into it. Elmer had held out manfully for this device, as for 
others of its nature, and still felt that mere authority rather 
than reason had overruled him. 

“Guess we could, Elmer,’’ Uncle Clem nodded good- 
naturedly. ‘‘Easy enough to peddle gimcracks—if you 
ain’t coming back next year.”’ He chirped amiably at the 
horses and they responded with an exhilarating burst of 
speed along a level stretch of road. Elmer, unpersuaded, 
continued his argument and presently scrambled back into 
the van to produce the sample drawer in support of his 
contentions. He fingered its contents lovingly—matches 
that exploded with a terrifying racket just at the point 
when they would be applied to an unsuspicious pipe, coun- 
terfeit buttonhole flowers with a hidden needle that lay in 
wait for the artless nose, bottles of patent inks warranted 
to perform amusing miracles of chemical legerdemain, a 
miscellany of trifles which, to Elmer’s eye, held an appeal 
almost hypnotic. Uncle Clem remained unmoved, how- 
ever, by his urgency. 

‘Just gimcracks, Elmer. Ain’t no steady profit to ’em.” 
He slapped the reins. ‘“‘No eall to fret, just because ready 
money’s kind of scarce so far. Sight of it waiting for us up 
to Laban Holley’s.”’ 

He waved his whip toward the pleasant farmstead on the 
hillside before them, a substantial house, bright with new 
paint and sheltered by old elms in a setting of well-kept 
lawn. Elmer shrugged pessimistically at the misleading 
evidences of affluence. He remembered earlier calls on this 
same Laban Holley, a man adder-deaf to eloquence and 
securely padlocked as to every pocket, He was no farmer 
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It Seemed to Elmer That This Time Denter Wasn’t Altogether Glad to See Them. 


He Looked Startled 


although he owned the place on which he lived and a dozen 
others scattered through the glen. Hired men and tenants 
worked his lands and left Laban Holley’s time and talent 
free for finance. He had a name for cunning thrift in a 
community where both qualities were commonplace. 

A livery rig whirred down the drive as the van ap- 
proached and Elmer scowled at the driver. People who 
drove livery horses were likely to be engaged, he knew, in 
one branch or another of the peddling business and there- 
fore, as competitors, to be regarded with suspicion and dis- 
esteem. There was a special grievance against this man, 
besides; he had beaten them to Laban Holley’s door and 
he drove away with the aspect of one well pleased with 
himself. Whatever he’d managed to sell to Holley, it 
would inevitably lessen Uncle Clem’s slim chance to sepa- 
rate another slice of the only: ready money in the glen. 

Holley stood beside his horse block as the van drew up 
and his greeting confirmed Elmer’s forebodings. He 
laughed unpleasantly and wagged his head with decision. 

“You needn’t bother to get out, Bixby. Told you a 
dozen times I don’t hold with trading with peddlers. 
Ought to be a law against it. Bring in a stock of trash and 
carry out good money to spend somewheres else!”’ 

“‘Ain’t carrying out much this trip,”’ said Uncle Clem 
skillfully. Elmer sulkily admired his technic; it was ex- 
actly the response that would most surely improve Laban 
Holley’s humor. Manifestly it was effective. His chuckle 
was distinctly less unfriendly. 

“T’ll warrant you aren’t! This ought to be a mean time 
to peddle.” ; 

Uncle Clem swung down from the seat, = 
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‘Slim pickings,”’ he admitted. ‘‘ Must be good borrowin’ 
weather, though.” . 

Again Elmer approved. Reminding a customer of some- 
thing pleasant and profitable was about the shortest cut to 
even a well-guarded pocket. Laban Holley, however, 
failed to brighten. 

“Tt ought to be,’’ he snapped, “‘but it isn’t. Guess you 
don’t know they started a bank down to Hillsboro last 

fall—lend money to any Tom, Dick or Harry and 
only charge six p’ cent!” 

It was apparent that Uncle Clem had lost all the 
ground gained by his earlier finesse, and his endeavors 
to retrieve the misstep were visibly without avail; 
Laban Holley manifestly saw through all efforts to 
superinduce a buying humor. ‘ 

“Quit wasting your breath on me,” he said. “Bet- 
ter go try somebody that’s easier to soft soap.’’ He 
laughed sourly. ‘‘You got a slick city peddler 
out ahead of you, Bixby—better hurry or there 

won’t be even slim pickings left for 
you.” 

Uncle Clem was interested. ‘“‘Want 
to know!”’ He wagged his head. “‘ Mean 
the man that just drove out when we 
come? Didn’t figure he was peddlin’. 
Nursery stock, was it?” 

“Worse ’n that.’’ Holley laughed 
again. ‘“‘Coal-oil stock! Bigger fools 
than you in the world, Bixby! Had to 
laugh right in his face when he let on he 

aimed to sell coal-oil shares to 

folks around here!”’ 

“H’m,” said Uncle Clem. 
“Take it you didn’t buy none 
yourself, Laban.” 

““Didn’t even ask me to,” 
said Holley. “Guess I didn’t 
look foolish enough. All he 
wanted off me was the names 
of the likeliest folks, so he 
wouldn’t waste his time on 
people that couldn’t buy if 

. they wanted to.” 

Uncle Clem nodded slowly. 
“Tell him any?” 

Again Laban Holley chuck- 
led, a mean relish in the 
sound. ‘ 

“Told him plenty, Bixby. Figured he might as well do 
some visiting, as long as he’d hired a team by the day. 
Told him to go see Mis’ Pringle, first off, and Arlo Gunn and 
Abner Hammond and I don’t know who-all else.” 

“H’m,” said Uncle Clem. ‘‘Guess maybe we’d ought to 
try and catch up with him, Laban.” He lifted a foot to the 
hub. ‘“‘Coal-oil stock—h’m. Never seen it peddled. Kind 
of like to. Me and Elmer might get a new notion, maybe.” 

He drove away from Holley’s mirth, his face puckered 
in the network of fine lines that told Elmer he was think- 
ing deeply. The boy’s question did not reach his notice, 
seemingly, until its third and exasperated repetition. 

“Swindler?’’ He shook his head. ‘“Ain’t no call to 
think so; not yet, anyhow. Sight of money pumped out’n 
coal-oil wells. H’m. Kind of funny, though, comin’ clean 
up here to peddle them shares; this time of year, too, when 
most folks are borrowin’ money ’stead of spendin’ it. Don’t 
look like good sense, Elmer.” 

“Huh! Folks ’ll buy such truck when they wouldn’t 
pay fifty cents f’r gold dollars!”’ Elmer spoke from em- 
bittered experience. ‘‘Look at what ma did with pa’s in- 
surance money!’’ Worse folks need money quicker they’ll 
take and throw it away. We could sell a sight of them 
Squirto Rings and that there Lovers’ Oath ink if we was 
stocked up with ’em.” 

He elaborated on the idea as the van rolled along the 
highway to the Widow Pringle’s thrifty farm. Uncle Clem 
listened inattentively, his eyes half closed. At the corner 
of the road he straightened and flung out a pointing arm, 
a touch of excitement in his voice. 

“He’s in yonder, Elmer! See his rig?” 

Elmer nodded sulkily. He had only a mild interest in 
the stock peddler and saw no reason for pleasure in the 
discovery that they would have to compete with him for 
Mrs. Pringle’s attention, if not for such loose cash as she 
might have on hand. He was puzzled by Uncle Clem’s 
eagerness, and as usual, when confronted by what he did 
not understand, slightly offended. His detached disap- 
proval was only dimly mitigated by the appeasing smells 
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that issued from the open door of the kitchen, but he was 
further mollified by the expression of Mrs. Pringle’s large 
soft face as it turned from the stock peddler at the sound 
of Uncle Clem’s step. Mrs. Pringle hadn’t bought any of 
those coal-oil shares so far, nor, if Elmer was any judge of 
physiognomy, was she likely to buy any. 

“Why, Mr. Bixby!” Mrs. Pringle was unmistakably 
gladder than usual to see Uncle Clem. She came to her 
feet with a rolling movement of volu- 
minous blue gingham, and her largesmile 
included Elmer with a distinct implica- 
tion of the cookie crock. “I’m real glad 
to see you back again.”’ A cloud drifted 
across the sunny circularity of her coun- 
tenance. “I’m afraid I can’t do any 
trading with you, though. I sold my 
rags last week and I haven’t got any 
money in the house. I’m real sorry.” 

“Tt don’t matter,’’ said Uncle Clem. He shook hands 
and stood aside while Elmer followed suit. ‘Me and EI- 
mer just stopped in, long as we was passin’.”” His glance 
moved without haste to the man at the table. Mrs. 
Pringle, in the act of removing the lid from the cookie 
crock, remembered the amenities. 

“This is Mr. Bixby, Mr.— Mr. a 

“Denter,”’ said the stranger briskly. He rose and shook 
hands with aggressive cordiality. ‘Albert S. Denter. 
Pleased to meetcha.”” He chuckled. “Just been trying my 
best to make Mrs. Pringle a present of some ready cash, 
Mr. Bixby. If you’re a friend of hers maybe you'll advise 
her. Seems to be afraid my money’s counterfeit.” 

Mrs. Pringle moved her head in a slow-motion version 
of what, with most women, would have been a shake. 

“‘T guess the money’s good enough,” she said. ‘‘It’d come 
in real handy, too, now Mr. Bixby’s here. Only’’—she re- 
peated the sidewise movement of her head—‘“‘ only I don’t 
feel I’d ought to take it, Mr. Denter. Not when I know 
there isn’t any coal oil under my land. Almond—that was 
my first husband, Mr. Denter—Almond drilled a well 
most through to China huntin’ for it.” 


“I’m Real Glad to See You Back Again. 


I’m. Afraid I Can’t Do Any Trading With You, Though, 


“Just Gimcracks, Elmer. 
Ain't No Steady Profit 
to’Em.’’ He Slapped the 
Reins. “‘No Call to Fret”’ 


“That’s my lookout,’ said Mr. Denter gayly. “‘I’m 
free, white and twenty-one, and if I want to throw my 
money away there’s no reason why you shouldn’t take your 
share. Eh, Bixby?”’ He laughed amiably. ‘‘Don’t you 
worry about me, Mrs. Pringle. I never cheated myself yet. 
I’ll make money out of this lease or I wouldn’t be here try- 
ing to buy it.” ; 

He dropped his voice to a tone of confidence. 

“Of course I don’t know for certain that there’s oil on 
your place, but I’m sure enough to take twenty-five dol- 
lars’ worth of chance on it. Your husband didn’t sink his 
well in the right place or he’d have hit it. You’re right 


spang in the middle of 

the syncline. Anyway, 

you don’t havetoworry. 

If we find oil you get 
\ your seventh of it; if we 
\ don’t you’re twenty-five 
dollars ahead and noth- 
ing out. If we don’t drill 
inside of two years the 
lease is canceled. You 
can’t lose and you’re 
sure of this twenty-five 
in hard cash the minute 
you sign.” 

He spread clean bills 
on the red tablecloth— 
bright, new one-dollar 
bills. They madea brave 
showing. Mrs. Pringle’s 
glance dwelt on them 
with unmistakable wist- 
fulness and rose uncer- 
tainly to consult Uncle 
Clem. 

“T don’t know. It 
seems kind of wrong, 
getting something for 
nothing that way.” 

“Depends,” said Uncle Clem. He turned to Denter. 
“Mind leavin’ me look over your lease?” 

“Glad to have you.’”’ Denter handed him a printed 
form. The peddler plodded through its legal phrases. 

“This is all right, Mis’ Pringle. No reason in the world 
why you shouldn’t sign it. Ain’t asked for my advice, 
but you’re welcome to it.”’ 

Mrs. Pringle’s doubting scruples visibly diminished. 
Denter, heartened by symptoms of impending surrender, 
earned Elmer’s grudging admiration by the brilliance of 
his renewed argument; assisted now and then by a shrewd 
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The Court Called the Under: 
taker’s Attention to the 
Fact That it Was a Mistake 
for an Undertaker to Assume That He Was Called 
Upon to Bury the Estate Along With the Deceased 


HE justice of surrounding with peculiar and elabo- 

rate safeguards the funds and properties passing by 

inheritance to widows and orphans is universally 
recognized as beyond challenge. Lawmakers have erystal- 
lized that recognition into almost innumerable protective 
statutes. 

Apparently the completeness of the public’s acceptance 
of this principle of justice has created a common impres- 
sion that a kind of sacred taboo rests upon these inherit- 
ances and guarantees them a mysterious superprotection. 
Certainly the Pollyanna attitude is pathetically common 
in probate courts. Some of the unsuspecting live to learn 
that statutes are not self-enforcing and that human nature 
is quite as fallible, predatory and unscrupulous in the 
atmosphere of these courts as on the street; others never 
learn the truth of what happens to their inheritances; and 
still others, idly dreaming of when their ships come in, are 
in utter ignorance of the fact that they have rich cargoes 
becalmed in the Port of Lost Legacies. A pro- 
bate judge of long experience and high standing 
sketches the situation in these words: 

“Tt would be idle to deny that deliberate at- 
tempts to loot estates are depressingly frequent 
and that judges of probate have to exercise 
constant vigilance against outright intentional 
fraud. One has only to follow the newspaper 
accounts of current estate litigation to realize 
this. The history of forged and stolen wills 
alone would fill volumes. But a much greater 
total of inheritance money fails to reach 
its rightful beneficiaries by reason of loose 
methods of administration by private ex- 
ecutors and administrators than through 
outright fraud. Also the judicial machin- 
ery of probate courts generally is not ade- 
quate to its task; it is handicapped by 
inherited practices, precedents and inhi- 
bitions which limit its protective work.” 


Fat Fees From Delays 


“IINHIS is especially true in probate 
courts in the larger cities where the 
volume of business is heavy. The larger 
the volume of business done by a probate 
court, the greater the danger of fraud and 
leakage. In a small agricultural county, 
where the probate judge knows virtually 
every man and woman appearing in his 
court, the situation is quite different. 
“As arule, the longer an estate remains 
in process of settlement, the greater the 
cost of its administration. Lawyers, ad- 
ministrators and executors have to be 
paid—and should be—for handling es- 
tates. Those which drag through a long 
period of settlement naturally incur 
more costs than those which are settled 
promptly. I have a high opinion of the 
integrity of the American bar as a whole; 
but that does not prevent me from rec- 
ognizing the fact that there are lawyers 
as well as executors, administrators and 
conservators, who are chiefly concerned to 
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make any estate with which they are connected yield 
them as much nourishment as possible. 

“Most of these unworthy inheritance stewards scheme 
to keep within the law and to get their pickings by plausible 
delays, by claims and fees as stiff and numerous as the 
court will allow, and by various other doubtful devices. 
All this might be classed as loss by legal evaporation. Its 
total is very large. I offer a new legal axiom: The law’s 
delays spread a feast of fees. Often great ingenuity is ex- 
ercised in procuring delays. Litigation is the favorite 
subterfuge. Hundreds of estates have been involved in 
litigation which could and should have been avoided.” 

Cook County, Illinois, which contains the city of Chi- 
cago, has a probate court which has won nation-wide 
recognition for defeating the law’s delays and discouraging 
unscrupulous tactics in the settlement of estates. It has 
reduced protection of the inheritance interests of widows 
and orphans to a systematic procedure which greatly 
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lessens estate losses by evaporation through 
long exposure to fees. Of the billions of dol- 


authorization of this court, not one dollar of 
principal or interest has been lost. 

This system is the evolution of twelve 
years of continuous service by Judge Henry 
Horner. Nearly 40,000 estates are in proc- 
ess of settlement in this court and each 
year adds about 10,000 new estates. Many 
estates require the operation of extensive 
enterprises under court supervision. Obvi- 
ously, it is a human impossibility for one 
judge to give more than perfunctory cur- 
rent attention to 40,000—or even 10,000— 

estates, many involving millions of dollars 
and a wide variety of business activities. 

Then, too, the conscientious probate judge will not 
slight the small estate. Its beneficiaries are as much en- 
titled to his protection as those whose inheritances are 
huge. He dismisses the size of the estate from his mind 
and considers only the problem of human justice. So 
great a volume of demand upon the time and energies of 
a judge could be met by one expedient only—that of dele- 
gated authority— organization. 


Close Supervision by Organization 


' JN ADDITION to a clerical force of seventy persons, 


Judge Horner has five assistant judges, virtually probate 
masters in chancery, each assigned to a special line of work. 
One passes upon final accounts, another hears testimony in 
proof of wills and concerning the appointment of adminis- 
trators, guardians and conservators where no contest is 
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of Their Impending Fortune and Cons 
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Inclosed Blank and Send it Back’’ 7 
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Russian nobility, who had commanded a division in 

the Great War, sat on a crazy chair before a feeble 
fire in his garret in the city of Prague. His thin, high- 
shouldered form was crouched forward and his bluish 
hands extended to what there was of flame, for he was 
seventy, and his blood thin and cold. It had rained on his 
way back from the Russian friends whom every Sunday 
evening he went to see, and his coat was carefully spread 
out to dry, over the 
back of his one other 
crazy chair, before the 
poor conflagration in 
the grate. 

It was the general’s 
custom to light a fire 
on Sunday evenings 
when it was at all 
financially possi- 
ble; the ceremony 
prolonged, with its 
apology for warmth, 
the three hours a week 
during which he wore 
the clothes of a gentle- 
man, in the society of 
gentlefolk. And he 
would sit before it in 
his one suit—very old 
now and white about 
the seams, but still 
modish in essence— 
smoking what of to- 
' bacco he had brought 
away with him and 
thinking of the past. 

The present he 
never thought of at 
such times; it did not 
bear the process, for 
his present, day by 
day, consisted in 
walking before a dust- 
man’s cart, ringing a 
bell to announce its 
coming to the inhabi- 
tants of the street; 
and for this he re- 
ceived so little that he 
was compelled also, to 
keep soul within body, 
to wash omnibuses in 
a garage near by. 
These avocations pro- 
vided him with the 
rent of his garret and 
two meals a day; and 
while engaged in them 
he wore dingy overalls 
which had once been 
blue, and took his two 
meals at a workman’s 
café. ‘ 

On Sundays he 
stayed in bed till six 
o’clock, when he 
would rise, wash and 
shave himself with 
slow and meticulous 
éare; then, donning 
his old black coat and 
carefully creased trou- 
sers, would go forth 
and walk the two miles to the flat of his friends, where he 
was sure of a meal and a little wine or vodka, and could 
talk of the old Russia. 

This is what he had been doing for fifty-two weeks in 
the year during the past five years, and what he counted 
on doing for the rest of his natural life. 

How he gained his living was perfectly well known to his 
friends, but since it was never spoken of by him, none of 
them would have considered it decent to mention it. 
Indeed, on those Sunday evenings there was a tacit agree- 
ment not to speak of one’s misfortunes. Old Russia, pol- 
itics and the spirit of man held the field, together with such 
other topics as were suitable to a black coat. And not in- 
frequently there would rise, above the ground bass droning 


Ts old general, émigré and member of the old-time 


through the lives of émigrés, the gallantry of laughter. His 
friends themselves, and all their guests, had the dark cup- 
boards of the outcast and the fallen and gleaming skele- 
tons within them; and so it was essential that neither by 
word, by manner nor by dress should the existence of an 
evil fate be admitted. 

You might talk of restoration, of redress, of revenge, but 
of daily need and pressure—no! And in truth there was 
not much talk of the three R’s; rather did conversation 


What a Night! The Fruit Trees White With Blossom, Someone Singing, and the Moon Hanging Low on the 
Far Side of the Wide River 


ape normality. And none was so normal as the old general. 
His was a single mind, a simple face intensely stamped with 
wrinkles, like the wrigglings in the texture of old pale 
leather which is stained here and there a little darker by 
chance misusage. He had folds in the lids over his 
rimmed brown eyes, a gray mustache clung close round 
the corners of his bloodless lips, and gray hair grew fairly 
low still on his square forehead. High-shouldered, he 
would stand with his head politely inclined, taking in the 
talk, just as now, before his meager fire, he seemed taking 
in the purr and flutter of the flames. 

After such evenings of talk, indeed, his memory would 
step with a sort of busy idleness into the past, as might a 
person in a garden of familiar flowers and trees; and, with 
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the saving instinct of memory, would choose the grateful 
experiences of a life which, like most soldiers’ lives, had 
marked a great deal of time and been feverishly active in 
the intervals. The Czar’s stamp was on his soul; for, after a 
certain age, no matter what the cataclysm, there can be no 
real change in the souls of men. 

The general might ring his dustman’s bell and wash his 
casual omnibuses and eat the fare of workmen, but all such 
daily efforts were as a dream of dismal quality. Only in his 

black coat, as it were, 

- was he awake. It 

could be said with 

truth that all the life 

he now lived was 

passed on Sunday 

evenings between the 

hours of six and mid- 
night. 

And now, with the 
smoke of his friend’s 
cigar—for he always 
brought one away 
with him; no great 
shakes, but still a 
cigar—to lull reality 
and awaken the past, 
he smiled faintly, as 
might some old cat 
reflecting on a night 
out, and with all the 
Russian soul of him 
savored the moment 
so paradoxically sev- 
ered from the present. 
To go to his lean bed 
on Sunday nights was 
ever the last thing he 
wished to do, and he 
would put it off and 
off until the fire was 
black, and often fall 
asleep there and wake 
up in the small hours, 
shivering. 

He had so much 
that was pleasant in 
the past to think of 
every Sunday eve- 
ning, after those hours 
spent in his black coat 
among his own kind 
had enlivened the soul 
within him, it was no 
wonder that he pro- 
longed that seance to 
the last gasp of 
warmth. 

Tonight he was 
particularly absent 
from the present, for 
a young girl had 
talked to him who re- 
minded him of an 
affair he had had in 
1880, when he was in 
garrison in the Don 
Cossack country. Her 
name he had forgot- 
ten, but not the kisses 
she had given him in 
return for nothing but 
his own; nor the soft, 
quizzical and con- 
fiding expression on her rose-leaf-colored, rather flat-nosed 
face, nor her eyes like forget-me-nots. 

The night his regiment got its orders and he left her— 
what a night! The fruit trees white with blossom, someone 
singing, and the moon hanging low on the far side of the 
wide river. Heh-heh! The Russian land—the wide, the 
calm sweet-scented Russian land! And the history that 
centered round that river, of the Zaporogians—he used to 
know it well, with his passion for military history, like that 
of most young men. A scent of nettles, of burdock, of the 
leaves on young birch trees, seemed mysteriously con- 
veyed to him in his garret, and he could see lilacs—lilaes 
and acacias, flowering in front of flat low houses; and the 
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Link Plunged Into His Story, Commencing 

at the Moment He Left the Mill With the 

Old Bag to Get the Pay Roll and Ending 
at His Arrest 


INK STONE, 


assistant TDP 


bookkeeper in Marty OY Clarence Budington Kelland 


Rooney’s office, drove the 
company’s flivver to the door of I 
the savings bank and alighted } 
with a shabby leather bag in his hand. It was Saturda 
morning, and he had come as for a hundred Saturdays he 
had come before, bearing that identical bag, to fetch the 
weekly pay roll. 

He walked into the bank and took his place at the end 
of a short queue before the cashier’s window. Ahead of him 
were three men and two women, and Link spoke to each of 
them pleasantly. There were Jinks Baker, proprietor of 
the cigar store; Paul, the copartner of Melchior, the mule, 
in the expressing business; Jonas Bead, who operated a 
grocery store; Mrs. Leddy; and, next to Link, Seena 
Rooney, his employer’s niece. 

Miss Rooney turned her very shapely head over her 
shoulder to speak: ‘“‘You and Lydia are coming to the 
house tonight?”’ 

“‘Lydia’s got a new dress on purpose,”’ Link said, ‘‘and 
I’ve been in training for three days. Read up in the Book 
of Decorum and everything.” 

Jinks Baker, now approaching the window, called back 
with that freedom which obtains in all well-regulated 
small towns: ‘‘You want to keep an eye on him today, 
Miss Rooney. A young feller figgerin’ on gittin’ married 
needs money. ’Tain’t no time to trust him with a pay roll.” 

“I’m going to watch him,” Seena said with a nod of her 
head. 

Two other depositors had entered by this time and stood 
behind Link Stone. These were Mr. Briggs, ex-station 
master and present justice of the peace; and Tom Plumm, 
the blacksmith. 

“You needn’t to come sidlin’ up,” Jinks Baker called to 
the justice. ‘‘You can’t git no business out of Link. He’s 
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a-goin’ to be married by a reg’lar minister. No two-dollar 
weddin’s for him.” 

“Tf it was me,” said Mr. Briggs, ‘‘I’d put the extry cost 
of a weddin’ into household furniture, seems as though. I 
druther have a two-dollar weddin’ and a couple more chairs 
and sofys than be payin’ for a lot of fuss and flowers and 
sich and have to set on the floor.” 

“And I’m sure Mr. Briggs can marry you just as 
tightly,” Seena added. 

“T furnish a guaranty with every ceremony,” said Mr. 
Briggs. ‘‘If they don’t stick, you git your money back.” 

Seena was at the window now, and presented her check 
to John Palmer, the cashier. He counted out the bills it 
called for and she moved along to make room for Link, but 
did not go away. Palmer lifted the brass grille to permit 
Link to pass in the leather bag and then lowered it again 
with commendable caution. 

“Got her all counted out for you,” he said, ‘‘accordin’ 
to the denominations you telephoned down. Comes to 
seventy-five hundred and twenty-six dollars and fifty 
cents.” 

“Correct,”’ said Link. 

“And here she goes,’” Palmer said, as he began packing 
bundles of currency in the bag. “‘Jest keep your eye on it, 
Miss Rooney, to be sure it all goes in.”’ 

““You’d have to put it all in, with Mr. Briggs watching 
you,” Seena said, thrusting her little roll of bills into her 
hand bag. ‘‘You and Lydia come along early, Link.” 

“Do we get to eat?” Link asked. ‘I want to know, be- 
cause maybe I can cut out a meal some place today. Got 
to save money.” 
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Palmer closed the leather bag 
and swung it down behind the 
counter. ‘‘Perty heavy, young 
feller,” he said. ‘‘Cal’late you 
kin carry it alone?”’ 


F U H R 


“T’m stouter than you think, John,” Link said, and — 


Palmer raised the metal grating again to pass the bag 
through to its custodian. 

Link walked to the door with Seena, got into the flivver; 
but before he managed to get it started, Seena had whirled 
away in acloud of dust. She was a rapidly moving young 
person. Link tucked the leather bag close to his elbow, 
turned the car and headed back for the mill. Presently, 
though, he drew up to the sidewalk again as he saw a young 
woman coming from a store, and he beamed as young men 


always have and always will beam when meeting unex- ~ 


pectedly the young lady of their choice. 


‘Just saw Seena in the bank,” he said. “‘She wants we 


should get around early tonight.” 

“You come for me at eight,’’ Lydia Nichols said. 
be dressed. I’m a quick dresser.”’ 

“T hear most quarrels between married folks come 


because the wife won’t get dressed in time to go places. — 


You make me feel a lot easier in my mind.” 
“We aren’t ever going to quarrel, are we?”’ 


races 


“TL 


“No, sir-ree bob!’’ said Link fervently. “‘ Well, I got to 


skin along. Pay roll in the car.” 

“Oh, do be careful,’’ Lydia said. “‘You read about so 
many pay-roll holdups.” 

“But not in Luxor,” Link said with a grin. ‘‘We’ve got 
electric lights and waterworks, but we haven’t gas or 
holdups. 
onee. . . . I’ll be around at eight sharp.” 

“And I’ll be ready.” 

Once more the flivver started toward the mill. It wasa 


Can’t have all the modern improvements at © 


short drive along the bank of the river, and for less than 


om 
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two minutes of it was Link hidden from the eyes of persons 
in the village streets or in the windows of the mill. He 
rattled out from among the trees, drew up at the office door 
and alighted with the bag. This he carried inside, behind 
the office grating, and tossed it on the desk of old Heck 
Kinney, the bookkeeper. 

“There she is, safe and sound again,” he said, and turned 
to hang his hat in a closet. 

Mr. Kinney opened the bag and thrust in his hand, draw- 
ing it out full. His eyes fell upon what he held and he 
dropped it as if it had been a handful of hornets. Then he 
bent forward in sudden alarm and peered into the bag. He 
turned it bottom upward on the desk and continued to 
stare. 

“Link!’’ he shouted. 

“Eh-yah?” said Link. . 

“Say, what’s the idee? What kind of a joke’s this? You 
hadn’t ought to play jokes with money.” 

“What are you talking about?” Link asked, and walked 
across the room. Then he, too, stared, and a startled look 
darkened his eyes, for there, in a jumble before him, was 
not a pile of packages of good honest currency, but a dozen 
sheafs of plain blank paper, cut to the desired size. 

“Well?” said Mr. Kinney. 

Link swung upon Kinney and his uplifted hand trembled. 
“Did that—did that come out of the bag?”’ 

“That,’’ said Heck, ‘‘and nothin’ else.” 

“But it couldn’t have! I saw John Palmer put the 
money in, and so did half a dozen people. And I carried 
the bag straight here—straight here, I tell you, and nobody 
came anywhere near me. It couldn’t have been taken out. 
It’s not possible.” 

“Mebby,” said Heck, “it ain’t possible, but it’s been 
done.” 

“Seventy-five hundred dollars!”’ whispered Link. 

“Sure you hain’t jokin’?”’ Kinney demanded. 

“Do I look like joking?” 

“No, I can’t say ’s you do. Wa-al, suthin’s got to be 
done. The hands’ll be comin’ in for their wages. Guess we 
better tell Mr. Rooney.” 

Without ceremony, Kinney eens the door to the 
private office and Link followed, white-faced, at his heels. 

“Mr. Rooney,”’ said Heck to the suave, well-tailored 
gentleman behind the desk, “‘ Link got back from the bank, 
but the pay roll didn’t git back with him.” 

“What?” 

“When I opened her up the’ wan’t anythin’ but scraps 
of white paper.” 

“What are you talking about, Heck?” 


“Hey, Link!” 


“T’m talkin’ about seventy-five hundred-odd dollars.” 

Marty Rooney turned his eyes but not his head and 
scrutinized Link Stone. “Just what has happened?” he 
asked. 

“T_] don’t know. The pay-roll money is missing— 
gone. The bag I got it in was full of paper.” 

“Um—paper?”’ 

“Cut to the size of bills and tied in bundles.” 

“You went to the bank?” 

“Yess sir. 

“Did you see the money put in the bag?” 

“Yes, sir. Kinney telephoned the denominations we 
needed. When I got to the. bank, there were a few waiting; 
but when I got to the window John Palmer had the money 
all ready. I saw him put it in the bag, and so did other 
people.”’” He paused and his face lighted. “‘So did Seena. 
She stood just ahead of me. And so did Justice Briggs 
and Tom Plumm.” 

“Then what?” 

“Palmer raised the grille and pushed the bag out to me. 
I walked to the car with Seena and drove right here.” 

“Stop any place?” 

“Not what you’d call stop. I saw Lydia Nichols and 
spoke to her a minute.” 

“Did you get out?” 

“No sitee 

“Did she get in?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Anybody else get in?” 

“No, sir.” 

“And then?” 

“Then I drove straight here and put the bag on Kinney’s 
desk, and he opened it and it was full of paper.” 

“H’m—it was full of money when it left the bank?” 

“‘T’ll swear to that, and so can other folks.” 

“And it contained worthless scraps of paper when it got 
here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘So the money must have been taken out and the paper 
put in between the bank and this office?”’ 

“Yes, sir; but it couldn’t. It’s impossible. I had the 
bag right against my side, as I always do, with my right 


elbow on the handle. Nobody touched it. 
near enough to touch it.’ 

“Yet somebody touched it.” 

“Nobody could have.” 

“Think hard, young man, think hard.” 

“Mr. Rooney, nobody was within six feet of that bag 
from the time I left the bank till I got here.” 

“So, Stone, the money was there, nobody was near the 
bag but yourself, and now the money is gone? Doesn’t 
that suggest anything to you?” 

“‘T suppose it does, sir. Nobody could have taken it but 
me—but I didn’t. Mr. Rooney, I didn’t take it. I was as 
much surprised as anybody when—when that paper was 
hayaten 

“You brought it out in the flivver?”’ 

SY esrsine ” 

“Let’s go down and look at that car,’’ said Mr. Rooney. 

The trio made their way to the little car and stood re- 
garding it as if they hoped or expected it would make some 
statement to clear up the mystery. 

“You sat at the wheel and nobody got in—you’re sure 
of that?” 

“T’ll swear it, sir.”’ 

“How long did it take you to come from the bank here?”’ 

“T can’t say exactly, but not more than five or six 
minutes.” 

“A’m—well, we’ve nothing better to do. Let’s see what 
we can find out by looking over the car.’ 

They leaned over the doors and looked within. There 
was nothing to be seen. Kinney bent farther and lifted out 
the rear seat cushion. Nothing was there, nor was there 
anything of an informative nature in the recess beneath. 
But when the front seat cushion was lifted, there, as if it 
had slipped down the narrow space between seat and 
back, was a packet of bills, bound as money is bound at 
the bank, and on the band was printed “‘$100.”’ One 
hundred one-dollar bills! 

Mr. Rooney and Kinney looked significantly at Link. 
“How about this?’’ Mr. Rooney asked. 

“It’s money. It must be part of the pay roll, but I 
don’t know how it got there. I don’t—I—I don’t know 


Nobody was 


anything about it. . . . Is —— Why, Mr. Rooney, this 
just couldn’t have 
happened!”’ 


““No,’’ said Mr. 
Rooney dryly, ‘‘it 
(Continued on 
Page 214) 


He Gibbered, He Pointed a Trembling Finger at Caleb. 


“He Stood and Stared at Me. 


He Bored Holes Into Me With His Eyes. 


Every Day He Done It"’ 
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HERE are 

no statistics 

at hand, but 
I suppose I have 
had as many vis- 
itors as any man 
of my time any- 
where, and have 
made as few visits 
as any. Of those 
who have come 
many have been 
customers, many 
scientists, many 
famous men and 
women. The great 
bulk of them, 
though, have been 
just plain people 
interested in flow- 
ers or trees and in 
what I was doing, 
who were ready to 
go out of their 
way to visit head- 
quarters. 

The stream be- 
gan to flow early, 
butit did not reach 
any considerable 
proportions, ex- 
cept as regards 
customers who 
came, from the be- 
ginning, to buy 


paper contained a 
communication 
from a man in Ne- 
vada City, Cali- 
fornia, who wrote 
to tell me that he 
had been de- 
frauded by ‘“‘an 
agent from round 
the Bay who tray- 
eled with a big al- 
bum under his 
arm, full of the 
most gaudy, 
highly colored il- 
lustrations of 
fruits and flow- 
ers—which the 
same, by the way, 
is the kind of mo- 
lasses used to catch 
country flies.” I 
had apparently 
hit the right spot, 
but the type of 
traveling agent 
I have in mind 
flourished for a 
long time, and in 
my opinion did a 
great deal to de- 
lay the develop- 
ment of the state, 
by broadcasting 
inferior nursery 


potatoes or nurs- stock. 

ery stock, until I 

made an an- Success 
nouncement, 

which I will come STRESSED the 
to presently, that New Hybrid Roses on Which Mr. Burbank Was Working Toward an Exceedingly Heavy Profusion of Bloom and a Shrub Form of Rose Tree fact from the 


caused folks every- 
where to prick up their ears. How they came then! And 
how many of them there were who expected me to be a 
sort of museum curiosity and my gardens a side show! I 
can remember well how their attitudes changed when they 
saw what I was doing, and that I was only a man, after 
all, with no signs of hoofs or horns, and wearing everyday 
clothes instead of a masquerade-ball costume. From that 
day to this my callers have been interested, thoughtful, 
mannerly, and kindly, almost without exception. I have 
had in my home and on the farms thousands, from 
street-car conductors to the King of Belgium, from 
laborers to Mr. Edison, from housekeepers to Pade- 
rewski, from primary-school teachers to Helen Keller, 
and pretty nearly every one of them respected my 
work and my ideals and my knowledge of my busi- 
ness, and showed that they did. 


Improved Method for Killing Trees 


N THE 70’s and early 80’s, when I first began-to 

sell nursery stock in Santa Rosa, there was a great 
demand for such wares, and I realized that this busi- 
ness would give me room and equipment for experi- 
mentation along my chosen line and at the same time 
would pay expenses. I started with one acre of land; 
by 1883 I had eight acres, in two plots, and was looked 
on locally as one of the successful nurserymen of Cali- 
fornia. 

Emerson is credited by some with saying that the 
world will beat a pathway to the door of any man who 
makes a good mousetrap; the fact that I sold only 
the best nursery stock and stood behind it with my 
own personal guaranty brought me business. 

By comparison, this policy of mine, too, was wel- 
comed at that time. It was a period when the whole 
country was overrun with traveling agents. Pretty 
nearly everything a gullible countryman might get 
himself all tangled up over was sold from door to 
door, from farm to farm, by glib salesmen with spank- 
ing turnouts and a beautifully illustrated catalogue 
that made a person’s mouth water just to look at the 
cover. 

Nursery stock was sold in the same way; it is all 
recalled to me by encountering in an old scrapbook a 
piece I wrote for a paper, from which i quote. 


After several years preaching on how to make trees live, I 
cannot be contented until I have given you the improved method 
for killing them. 

The first and most important step is to buy half-dead, sickly, 
scaly, refuse trees of some honest traveling agent, who in sweet 
and mellow tones will tell you he is the only 
person who has a stock of the kind you are 
looking for. 


I found customers for that kind of sar- 
casm right away; the next issue of the 
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One of the Old Plum Trees Onto Which Mr. Burbank Grafted 

and Budded Plum Varieties for Years and Nine of the Varies 
ties of Plums Gathered From it in July, 1926 


first that I hired 
no agents, and as time went on, the street in front of my 
place was crowded with teams, especially on Saturdays, 
when the orchardists from as far north as Mendocino 
County and as far south as the Santa Clara Valley would 
line up to buy Burbank trees. 
But the mere business of selling 
was irksome to me. I have 
never liked commercial life or 
dealing with men on a basis of 
barter. Some have supposed 
this was because I was not a 
good business man, but instead 
it is because I early acquired 
the scientific point of view, 
which does not take money or 
what the world calls success 
into account. 

This is not a pose with scien- 
tists. Your merchant or banker 
deals in and handles money; it 
is the measure of his business 
and the medium of his mental 
activity. The scientist deals 
with truth, and the more of it 
he can accumulate in his life 
and the better he invests it in 
research and experimentation - 
the greater his success. It would 
be as idle for scientific men to assert that a capitalist — 
poses when he says he wouldn’t turn a hand unless 
there was money in it, as it is to allege that a scholar 
or scientist poses when he says he will not commer- 
cialize his discoveries of fact or truth, but would 
rather get along with very little and have his mind 
and his conscience and his time free from obligations © 
requiring him to deliver at so much an hour. Some- 
folks see this, but it is a truth all may well ponder, 
because it seems to me to express pretty clearly the 
difference that exists between commercial men and | 
men of learning or scientific achievement, without 
at all belittling either. ' 

I sold nursery stock, you might say, as a side line; 
for by this time I was in a position to put into practice 
the theories I had as to the great importance of ex- 
perimenting with plants in the search for varieties 
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more useful and beautiful and productive than those we 
then had, and I was beginning to get my stride in quantity 
production. This preoccupation of mine escaped most of 
my immediate neighbors, who knew me as “the Santa Rosa 
nurseryman with the place south of the iron bridge.” 
Away from home, though, I was beginning to be known, 
especially by men interested in plant breeding and, to a 
limited extent, by the professors, who expound science, and 
the scientists, who promulgate its laws. 

My original marketing of the Burbank potato won me 
no recognition from science because it was merely the 
more or less fortuitous development of a new variety. 
You see, it was something as though a prospector had dis- 
covered a new gold field; the geologists and mineralogists 
would know all about gold, and the mere addition of a new 
field wouldn’t concern them much. But when I began to 
establish the fact that I could train old varieties in the 
plant world to new habits and possibilities and could pro- 


A Condensed Story of Corn, From the Teosinte Ears Below Through Stages 


to the Perfected Corn at the Right 


duce entirely new varieties with characteristics and values 
never known before, I was more like a man who has taken 
known metals and from them extracted radium. The mo- 
ment I emerged as a scientific experimenter and investiga- 
tor the scientists 
wanted to know 


more about me. 5 — . ¥ 


Very slowly but 
surely the word 
spread that there 
was a young fel- 
low out in Cali- 
fornia who made 
claims about plant 
breeding that had 
never been made 
by any living hu- 
man being on this 
planet before— 
and not only that, 
but that he was 
showing his wares 
as proof. I began 
to get letters and 
inquiries about my 
work, and after a 
while I had a large 
number of con- 
wacts, faint or 
strong, indirect or 
immediate, with 
the world to which 
I was to belong 
from that time 
on—the world of 
science. 


Wild Flowers 


HERE were 

some other 
contacts being 
made at this time 
that proved in the 
long run to be of 
the utmost impor- 
tance to me and 


to my work. They began with an idea I had that Cali- 
fornia seeds might be interesting and useful to foreign 
seedsmen; there were large and old firms scattered about 
Europe and England and down in Australia, and I wrote 
some of them offering seeds, and particularly California 
wild-flower seeds. 

Much more quickly than might have been expected, I 
built up a good business in this line. Very few people 
know it, but the fact is that California wild flowers and 
native plants have been transformed or developed into 
some of the favorite garden plants of England and the 
Continent. That I contributed something to this result 
is perfectly plain. 

The work gave me much satisfaction and pleasure, and 
some cash. It brought me into touch with the whole 
world of men interested in flowers and plants, not for 
the sake of their anatomy or leaf structure or Latin 
names, but for the sake of their beauty and utility, and 
it was an inspiration to me to find 
everywhere men of high standing 
and well considered in their own 
lands, working away at something 
like my own job. I remember that 
it was a delight to me to get away 
from my farms on Sundays and 
wander about the hills and along 
the coast gathering seeds. Of 
course, as in the work in my gar- 
dens, I had to visit the plants first 
when they were in blossom and 
select the ones I wanted, marking 
them scrupulously so that I could find 
the plants later. 

I always used strips of cloth or bits 
of string as markers, and often I would 
find myself out of cloth, so that I 
would be compelled to tear up a hand- 
kerchief or perhaps borrow the end off 
a Christmas necktie in order that 
some precious plant might not be lost 
track of. On more than one occasion 
I was reduced to using a shoestring, 
and several times I labored home along 
a dusty road with my shoes flapping 
up and down at the heel like a China- 
man’s slipper. But when I went back 
at seedtime I would always find my selected plants—if a 
cow or a deer hadn’t found them first—and then I felt re- 
paid for my efforts and my mother and sister would be rec- 
onciled to the disappearance of my haberdashery. For it 


This Thornless Blackberry, a Triumph Over Heredity, 

Was the Result of Experiments During Which More 

Than a Hundred Thousand Seedlings Were Grown and 
Burned—to Get One! 


was unusual for me to make one of these trips without 
bringing back, in addition to seeds for my export business, 
some new and priceless trophy—a seed pod or a bulb or 
a pollen-laden blossom, to use in my own experiments. 


Lively Methods of Business 


NE of the earliest connections made in pursuit of the 
foreign business was with the firm of C. Platz and Son, 
at Erfurt, Germany. I have a letter from them, dated 
January 9, 1886, in which they wrote, in quaint English: 


We have much regret to hear from you so long time nothing. 
Therefore we profit from the occasion to beg you to will address 
to us one of your special offers of the seeds native in your country 
and of such which we have had before from you. 

It would be very agreeable to us if our relations were renewed 
in a very lively manner, and you can be assured that we do all 
for to make the same so advantageous as possible. 

Awaiting your kindly news we have meanwhile the honor to 
be, dear sir, Yours very truly 


I am sure I hastened to renew my relations with this 
kindly firm in a very lively manner. In fact, my relations 
eien era lily, 
throughout my 


Mr. Burbank, at Forty-two, With the Shasta Daisy, 


One of His Best Known and Most Widely Used Creations 


life, were made 
and renewed and 
carried on in the 
liveliest manner of 
which I was ca- 
pable; and what 
later became 
known in the busi- 
ness world as pep 
and zip and punch 
were part of my 
make-up. I never 
found that any- 
thing came to the 
man who sat back 
in a chair, whether 
it was hickory or 
deal or mahogany, 
and waited for 
something to turn 
up. 

The man who 
goes ahead is the 
man who does his 
work and sells his 
product in a very 
lively manner, and 
he is also pretty 
certain to goalong 
way and to have 
liveliness become 
such a part of his 
mental and physi- 
cal equipment that 
he can turn hand- 
springs at seventy 
without going to 
bed afterward 
with lumbago. 


(Continued on 
Page 121) 
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Marian Said Earnestly, ‘““But, 
Von, What are We Going to 
Do? I Think We've Rather 
Counted on Your Being Able to 

Find Out Something’”’ 


Iv 

ROFESSOR PANE, tormented by his increasing 
Pes: found a singular solace in the company of 

Professor Cammett that day.. He had gone early to 
Professor Cammett’s home; and the psychologist and 
Marian exerted themselves in skillful ways to distract his 
attention from his own unhappiness and to absorb his mind 
in other matters. But they very quickly perceived that it 
was impossible for him to think of anything except his 
absent wife, impossible for him to talk of anything else. 
So they permitted him to tell over and over every detail of 
what had passed, to recite her actions on the day or two 
before she disappeared, to relate his own theories, to set 
forth his doubts, and to air all the perturbation which 
filled his soul. 

Professor Cammett had, on Friday evening, invited 
Walter Burris to dine with them that day; but the disap- 
pearance of Mrs. Pane had since then so engrossed his 
thoughts that he forgot the invitation, forgot to forewarn 
Marian that there would be a fourth at dinner. When ata 
little before one o’clock Burris rang the doorbell, Marian 
ran to answer. 

“That must be Von,” she cried; “‘perhaps he’s found 
her.” 

The two men were so struck by this possibility that they 
followed her into the hall; thus when Marian opened the 
door Burris saw confronting him these three, and saw the 
hope in their countenances change to disappointment and 
to blank surprise. 

He stood a moment silent; then cried laughingly, 
“You'd forgotten me! Marian, didn’t your father tell you 
he’d asked me to dinner?” 

“Tt’s all right, Walter,” she exclaimed, warmly enough 
now. ‘‘Of course he forgot, but there’s plenty. Come in 
while I go water the soup.”’ She added, with a laughing 
glance at the blank faces of her father and Professor Pane, 
““We thought you were Von, with some news of Mrs. 
Pane!” 

“Mrs. Pane?”’ he repeated. 

His question staggered them; it seemed so incredible 
that he did not know. 

“‘She’s disappeared,’ Marian told him. ‘‘Go into the 
library, you three, while I set another place. Professor 
Pane will tell you all about it, Walter.” 


When she re- 
turned from the 
pantry it was to 
find the young man 
listening, with an 
occasional ques- 
tion, to Professor 
Pane’s recital. It 
had not occurred 
to her that Burris 
might takea profes- 
sional interest in the mystery till she saw the alertness of 
his attention now. She was feeling more and more 
deeply a profound sympathy for the helpless old man, so 
terribly distressed, and the kindliness and the reassuring 
tone which Burris continually used to him pleased her and 
endeared him to her. She had never taken occasion to 
go to court to watch Burris busy in his professional ca- 
pacity, so the manner which he wore today was as strange 
to her as though she had never seen him before. 

He asked at last, ‘‘I don’t suppose you have cared to re- 
port the matter to the police?”’ 

And Marian answered for Professor Pane. 

“No, of course not, Walter. You know what the police 
are. All they can do is make a great noise, and then the 
story gets in the papers, and that would be terrible.” 

““The newspapers,’ Burris commented impartially, ‘‘are 
sometimes of great assistance in such a matter as this. 
They’re probably more effective in locating a missing per- 
son than any direct efforts on the part of the police.” 

“It would be intolerable,’’ Professor Pane said with a 
heat unusual to him, ‘“‘to see my affairs aired in the sensa- 
tional press.”’ 

“Have you done anything?” Burris asked. ; 

“‘T telephoned Mrs. Horn,’’ Professor Pane explained, 
“but I regret that. She will be likely to report our con- 
versation.”’ 

Marian said quickly, “‘ Von is trying to see whether he 
can find out anything.” 

Burris looked at her with a glance of faint surprise. 
“Von Utrecht?” he repeated. 
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“Yes,”’ she said, and she was dismayed to feel her chee 
color under his glance. ; 

Burris smiled a little. ‘‘He’s a professional journalist, 
you know,” hereminded them. ‘‘I’msurprised you though 
it wise to appeal to him, professor.” j 

“He came to me, but not in his professional capacity,” 
the other retorted. ‘‘Came to me with a kindly offer of 
assistance. I was very glad to have the advice of a practi 
cal man. He assures me that by this evening he hopes to 
have something to report.”’ 

“‘He’s a very competent young man,” Burris agreed. 
“T should imagine that his efforts may be fully as success 
ful as those of the police might have been.’”’ But he added 
after a moment, ‘‘ However, I don’t think it would be wise. 
Professor Pane, for you to allow this matter to rest too 
long. I should be glad to take it up myself if you wish me 
todoso. I don’t want to intrude my good offices upon you.” — 

Professor Pane said uncertainly, ‘‘ Your function is very - 
much the same as that of the police. I must confess, I’m 
reluctant to bring that element into the situation.” 

Burris nodded. ‘I appreciate your feeling,” he agreed, | 
‘but of course this is—or it may be—a serious matter.” 

Before they had finished dinner they had discussed every 
aspect of the situation, and afterward in the living room 
the talk turned now and then in other directions. Pro-- 
fessor Cammett asked Burris about his candidacy for the 
congressional nomination of his party—a nomination was | 
in that district roughly equivalent to election—and Bur. S 
said he had been assured that the nomination would come > 
to him. = 
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“Do you think you will accept it?’’ Professor Cammett 
inquired. 

“Yes,’”’ Burris said, ‘‘yes, I will.”” He smiled in a dep- 
recatory way. “It’s the old familiar question, whether 
to prefer politics to the law. The law, of course, is more 
remunerative.”’ 

“That,’’ Professor Cammett reminded him, “‘is fortu- 
nately a consideration which need not affect you.” 

“That’s true,’’ Burris agreed, and he added decisively, 
“T’m inclined to go to Congress if I can.” 

Professor Pane had during the early afternoon grown 
more and more uneasy; and after he had sat for a consid- 
erable time in silence, absorbed in his own thoughts and 
indifferent or inattentive to the matter which they were 
discussing, he said abruptly, ‘‘ Von Utrecht should be here 
before long.” 

“He’s coming here?”’ Burris inquired. 

““Yes,’”’ Professor Pane replied, ‘‘yes.’”’ He added in a 
tone of faint resentment, ‘‘He sent me here. I think he 
wanted to get me out of the way. But he promised to come 
and let me know what he had found.” 

“T should be interested in hearing his report,’’ Burris 
suggested. ‘You won’t mind my staying?”’ 

“Delighted to have you,’”’ Professor Cammett assured 
him. ‘‘ Your advice should be of value.” 

And Marian, catching the young 
man’s eye and understanding the 
question in his glance, assented to 
this. “‘Dostay, Walter,” she agreed. 

So they were all four together in 
the living room—Marian and her 
father and Walter conspiring to dis- 
tract Professor Pane’s attentionfrom 
his own distress—when, at about 
four o’clock, Von Utrecht appeared. 
Marian went to the door to answer 
his ring, and she and the young man 
came in together, and Von Utrecht 
looked from one of them to the other 
and spoke first to Burris. 

“Have you been giving Professor 
Pane some good advice?”’ he in- 
quired in a friendly tone. 

““We’ve been waiting to hear what 
you found out,”’ Burris told him. 

“Have you found anything?” 
Professor Pane asked eagerly. 
“Have you got any word from her?”’ 

Von Utrecht shook his head. “TI 
had a long talk with your maid, sir,” 
he said. ‘‘I don’t believe she knows 
anything she didn’t tell me. Cer- 
tainly I asked her every question I 
could think of—covered the ground 
as fully as I could. I expect she 
thinks I made rather a fool of my- 
self, but she was very kind. Then 
I went to see Rank, the young chap 
who looks after your furnace, and 
I’ve talked with the policeman who 
was on the beat that night.” 

“Did you tell him anything?”’ 
Professor Pane asked in alarm. 

“Not a thing,’’ Von Utrecht as- 
sured him. “His name’s Dennis. 
I’ve known him fora long time, ever 
since I was in college. I didn’t even 
tell him what I was working on; but 
I promised to let him in on it if any- 
thing broke. That’s as far as I 
went.” 

“What did he tell you?” Burris 
inquired. 

Von Utrecht met the other’s eye 
and smiled. ‘‘Substantially noth- 
ing,’ he replied, ‘‘except this: He 
saw Mrs. Pane come home.” 

“He saw her come home?” Pro- 
fessor Pane reiterated. 

“At least he saw her car come 
home,” Von Utrecht amended. And 
he added after a momentary pause, 
“That was about half-past twelve, 
he thinks. You weren’t awake then, 
were you, sir?” 

“No,” Professor Pane told him, 
“no. I must have been asleep by 
twelve o’clock.’”” But he added pro- 
testingly, ‘“‘I woke up about two. 
She wasn’t there then.” 

“He didn’t see her,’’ Von Utrecht 
agreed. ‘‘He just saw the car turn 
into your driveway. Apparently he 


recognized it. At any rate, he’s sure it was her car. He 
was about a block and a half away along the street, and 
when he got to your house there was no one in sight. He 
said there was a light in your bedroom.” 

“T went to sleep with the light on,’’ Professor Pane re- 
called. “‘It was on till I woke at two o'clock.” 

“Jennie Lake says she came home just after midnight,” 
Von Utrecht continued. ‘‘But she must have been asleep 
by the time the car drove in or she’d have heard the garage 
doors open. Her room is just above them.” 

Marian said earnestly, “‘But, Von, what are we going to 
do? I think we’ve rather counted on your being able to 
find out something.” 

Von Utrecht smiled at her. ‘‘ Well, I’ve found out a lot of 


‘things,”’ he confessed, ‘“‘but they don’t seem to mean any- 


thing.”’ 

“What are they?”’ Burris asked. 

“This maid of yours,’’ Von Utrecht said to the professor, 
“seems to be a pretty careful housekeeper. There’s not 
much that goes on in the house without her knowing it. 
She tells me that your bathtub showed signs of having 
been used Saturday morning. Did you take a bath that 
morning?” 

Professor Pane shook his head. 
evening,” he explained. 


“No, I bathed in the 


He Saw Her Distress and He Continued Quickly, ‘‘But, Marian, There’s Another Side of It. 
You People Don’t Realize It’’ 
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“She said there were two or three shredded pieces of 
newspaper caught in the outlet of the bathtub,” Von 
Utrecht told him, ‘‘and she said the tub looked as though 
a man had tried to clean it.’”” He smiled. ‘‘She seemed to 
make a distinction between the way it would have looked 
if it had been cleaned by a woman and if a man had done 
the job.” 

Marian laughed a little. ‘‘There’s all the difference in 
the world,” she assured them. 

“‘T expect there is,’’ Von Utrecht agreed. ‘‘ Jennie also 
says,” he continued, “‘that there are three bath towels 
missing. You haven’t mislaid any towels, have you, Pro- 
fessor Pane?”’ 

“‘T use the towel on my rack,”’ Professor Pane replied in 
a bewildered tone. ‘‘There’s always one there. I suppose 
now and then it’s replaced by a clean one. I’ve never paid 
any particular attention.” 

Von Utrecht nodded. ‘‘And the carving knife was 
rusty,’ he continued. ‘Jennie seemed to think that was 
an outrage. She professed to be sure she had dried it and 
put it away Friday night after your dinner, and that it 
hadn’t been used since; but there was certainly rust on it. 
I saw the rust myself.”’ 

Burris asked quietly, “‘What significance do you attach 
to all this, Von Utrecht?” 

Von Utrecht turned to look at 
the other man and met his eye fairly, 
but he parried the question. “I 
think that’s rather more in your 
province than in mine,” he told the 
other. ‘‘My business is to get the 
facts. I suppose it’s yours to draw 
deductions from them.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me any of 
this has anything to do with Mrs. 
Pane’s being gone,’ Marian urged. 

Von Utrecht smiled at her. 

“Probably not,’ he said. “I’m 
just telling you the few things I’ve 
found out, whether they mean any- 
thing or not. The only other thing 
was that Jennie claims she had a 
five-gallon can full of kerosene in the 
cellar and that someone has used it 
up since Thursday morning. Oh, 
yes,’ he added, as though remem- 
bering, “‘and she says the furnace 
fire must have burned up pretty hot 
Friday night. She said her room got 
so hot she had to get up and turn off 
the radiator and open the windows.”’ 

“Tt was uncomfortably warm,”’ 
Professor Pane agreed, “‘when I 
woke at two.” 

“T asked Rank about that,’’ Von 
Utrecht explained. ‘He said one of 
the drafts was open in the morning. 
He said it sometimes fell open of its 
own weight—the draft in the flue. 
And he said sometimes the wind 
changed at night and made the fur- 
nace draw more. He said there 
was enough fire Saturday morning so 
that he was able to build it up all 
right.” 

Marian protested impatiently, 
“This doesn’t help us very much, 


Von.” 
He nodded. “I know it,’ he 
agreed. ‘‘AsI said when I camein, I 


haven’t found outa thing that seems 
to throw any light on what’s hap- 
pened. About all I know is what I 
knew this morning—that Mrs. Pane 
appears to have come home, but that 
she isn’t herenow.”’ Helaughed. ‘“‘I 
even urged Jennie to search the 
house, the other rooms and the 
closets. She seemed to think that 
was ridiculous, and I expect it was, 
but we did it.” 

Professor Pane burst out in a tone 
almost hysterical, “I can’t stand 
this, my friends. I’m not used to 
such things. I’ve got to know some- 
thing, got to do something. This 
uncertainty is tormenting me.” 

There was a momentary silence, 
and then Marian crossed to his side 
and touched his shoulder with an 
affectionate hand. ‘‘Now you 
mustn’t let yourself get worked up, 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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*“‘Oh, You Just Stick a Lump of Sugar in a Lump of Dough and Wad it Up and Bake it. 


FTEN have I marveled at the inability 
of persons of every profession except 
that of the cook to apply their apti- 

tudes, talents and special training to their own 
needs. A lawyer, for example, who tells me he 
has divorced an exact average of 37.7 people per annum for 
thirteen years, when it comes to getting his own divorce 
seems totally at a loss. To accomplish that so fashionable 
and casual domestic operation he has to yell for help. 
Absurd! Also I have seen a great surgeon on a golf course, 
surrounded by four members, several caddies, a man with 
a lawn mower, and a janitor, while a lady doctor with horn 
spectacles and a darning needle removed a thistle thorn 
from his world-renowned thumb. 

Or again, and to elevate the perplexity from the sciences 
to the arts, at which level the superiority of cooks reveals 
itself, may I ask the reader to bend his intelligence for a 
moment to a peculiar question and decide if he can why so 
many famous singers want you and me to sing them to 
sleep? Singing is their job, not ours; nor have I ever heard 
that prima donnas cared to hear anybody’s ululations but 
their own. 

Moreover, if they are wakeful and want a lullaby, they 
can get it in a bottle. Yet, one and all, they voice this 
inconvenient longing, and only too eloquently do they fix 
you with a piteous eye and a more piteous melody and beg 
you to sing them to sleep, dear, the shadows fall. It 
makes a difficult and embarrassing situation. 

To the contrary, any such backwardness about perform- 
ing his own tricks for his own benefit does not characterize 
your talented cook. With his great white 
kitchen gleaming vistas of copper and 
silver, with coteries of cooks in rows and 
hollow squares at long ranges, square 
ranges, steam tables; with electric moons 
making the latest kind of dreamy glow 
over activities as redolent as they are 
mechanical, casual—I almost said non- 
chalant—does Jules Regnaud, sauntering 
here and there in his white swathings, to 
cast a corrective or a damning glance from 
his Swiss eye, think of making his mid- 
night supper from any of the items du jour 
that surround him and represent $84,000 
worth of the choicest edibles? No. 

About 300 feet away, under a green table lamp, on a 
neat little table, cloistered between the gardes mangers and 
the side alley to the patisserie, are two chafing dishes. In 
one the juice from carving tables where roast ducklings 
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have spent their succulence is combined with wine jelly. 
This is stewing up through toast laid on a perforated 
drainer, over which toast is spread a thick purée of Italian 
chestnuts. The breasts of duckling, touched with the juice 
of limes and slightly annoyed with pepper, are keeping hot 
in the other. 

About half-past one, when the public has jazzed itself 
home and for an hour night is to settle on Manhattan, 
and the low growl of some outgoing vessel in the North 
River is miraculously audible, penetrative to his lair 
within that fortalice of a hotel, even as far-off mountain 
thunder may enter the lone quietness of a sleeping farm- 
stead—he will sit down in company with the Revue de 
Deux Mondes, or having invited some brother of the 
kitchen to join him, as I have known him to do, he will 
remark that there is no privacy so delicious as that wrested 
from the roar of the city. Nor can I forbear his urbane 
philosophy: “Let us be in the city, but never of it. Let us 
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Anybody Can See How it’s Done’’ 


never be anywhere but in New York or — 
Paris. Let us always cook our own supper.” — 

That, of course, is a Gallic way of talk- | 
ing. One feels most of the time with French ~ 
people that they are speaking for publication 
and he doesn’t mean anything at all about the great cities. 
He adores the country, even as did the Augustan poet — 
who wrote of oat cakes and home-brew down on the farm 
while lounging through the fifty courses of an imperial ban- — 
quet. 

So the illustrious chef waxes eloquent about rural sim- — 
plicity and looks longingly to the country from the hotel © 
windows. What he is sincere about, however, is the line 
about cooking our own suppers. That’s what Bill Stan- 
nard Quimby thought, down in Peachtree, Tennessee, — 
where the early strawberries grow. He came to the con- | 
clusion that cooking our own suppers and breakfasts, too, 
might lead to some startling results, and we shall see what 
they were. Moreover, the exquisite Frenchman, thus 
speaking, has Bill in mind when he reiterates that stuff 
about cooking and being independent; particularly since — 
one of Bill’s productions—a ruddy little bun with a liquid — 
heart, a rarity of a confection—constitutes between the 
great chef and myself a sort of bond international. 

A honeydew bun. Monsieur breaks the fragile thing and 
holds it just so the light shines through its dripping heart, — 
its translucent, shaly crust. , 

“Quelle tendreté,”” he murmurs. “And you say the flag 
of Tennessee does not embody this creation? What an 
oversight! Are there not four cheeses on the shield of — 
Ryswick, and a butter churn on the arms of Bale?” 

As a matter of fact, that honeydew bun, which 
compresses to itself all the richness of blue-grass — 
pasture and wilderness flavor of a pioneer 
achievement, has mystified its thousands. — 
Yet I’ll warrant that every one of the mn 


living souls besides myself who know its man- 
ner of making are Bill’s relatives and that it 
long ago ceased to appear on their tables. It’s” 
too much work for colored Sappho and her 
more colored Tuck; it looked too elaborate 
for poor Cousin Annie Bramhall, who said 
perpetually that everything was doubly hard for her and 
anybody was welcome to make buns that wanted to waste ~ 
the time. But it wasn’t too hard for Bill, who discovered — 
the recipe in an old beaver top hat up attic. And in it he 
saw his redemption. { 
One might revel in the contents of that umbrageous_ 
attic, but the hat, a beaver of 1850 vintage, was the center 
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“Let Us be in the City, But Never of It. 
Let Us Never be Anywhere But in New York or Paris. 


of Bill’s interest. Turned upside down, it had been made 
to hold some ten quarts of old letters and pocket-worn 
papers. In respect to one thing it was a rare hat, for its 
label gave forth to the world trade words which I have 
looked in vain to see elsewhere used—Top Gear. Barton, 
Piccadilly, Gentlemen’s Top Gear. If footgear, why not 
top gear? Fine words, even in these days of freshly 
minted nomenclatures, coined by the adsmiths while you 
wait. 

There sat Bill on the attic floor, pawing over papers and 
ancient account books, when he opened a large, squarely 
folded sheet, upon which, with wide, meticulous margins, 
was a Spencerian piece of penmanship, headed, Jefferson 
Quimby’s Honey-and-Butter Cakes. And—what spirit 
had prompted it?—whether we may assume it to have been 
the peculiar readiness of a generation that kept a text for 
every occasion as handily as we have matches and ciga- 
rettes, or whether it was playfulness, the long-drawn di- 
rections for making these dainties were headed with: “‘And 
he shall eat butter and honey and shall know that which is 
good from evil.” 


An Unconventional Introduction 


S TO the recipe itself, it required practically a tub of 
butter and a crate of eggs and a pail of honey—not to 
mention a very practiced hand. Bill knew on the instant, 
as he has told me, that he had struck pay metal. So con- 
vinced was he of this, so suddenly possessed with an idea 
and an ambition, that he grew oblivious to all but the most 
trivial of his surroundings and noted with delight that a 
mouse mincing at him from a corner was distinctly to his 
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right and a spider, plying his sullen 
trade at a nailed-down window, was in 
the act of capturing a fly. Never were 
omens more truly dexter. For Bill’s 
mind would run that 
way —straight to 
Homeric portents. 

Why Bill reacted 
in so peculiar a man- 
ner to his grand- 
father’s recipe for a 
pastry that looked to 
him like sure enough 
money is apparent 
from a glance at his 
circumstances. Some 
people are in easy 
circumstances, some 
in straitened and 
some in no circum- 
stances at all. The 
last was Bill’s situa- 
tion, and he defined 
the position himself 
as common to his 
townsfolk. 

“‘T could easily 
pass sixteen of my 
creditors between the 
front gate and the 
courthouse, going 
down the main street 
of Peachtree,” said 
Bill. ‘Any other white man could do the same.”’ And the 
result was the most beautiful carefree condition this side 
of Utopia. Everybody took a good nap after dinner and 
dreamed of the money that was coming to him. No toss- 
ing around worrying about what he owed. I might say, 
indeed, that promissory notes blew around the streets and 
lay in windrows in the fence corners. 

In these present days of a prosperity so diffused that the 
kindergarten class cuts its coupons instead of its paper dolls, 
it isa pleasure to record such a sweet and easy poverty as 
that of Bill’s native county twenty years ago. As for those 
afternoon naps, I can personally testify that the first of my 
experiences with honeydew buns, otherwise old Jefferson 
Quimby’s honey-and-butter cakes, my introduction not 
only to them but also to certain other rarities began with a 
rude breaking in upon the sleeping town of Peachtree. 

It was a yellow afternoon, for such is the light, beginning 
to wester, of a July day in midland Tennessee. Foliage 
shone metallic; unpainted houses, weathered for all the 
world like sycamore logs on the river bank, were baking. 
You could smell them baking. Everything was open— 
doors and windows and the mouths of three old gentle- 
men asleep in tilt-back chairs on three separate porches. 
In case a breeze sprang up it had every chance of pene- 
trating the houses and persons of Peachtree. To walk 
abroad, even from the station to the Junction House, 
was to be seized with a heavenly stupor; 
and within the hall, which was long and 
dark, with a rear door opening toa splash 
of light and the kitchen purlieus, a cer- 
tain uselessness of all further exertion 
overcame you. 


‘on—and a plate of buns. 


To ring the bell on the counter was vain. At three 
o’clock old Cuffy, the porter, always removed the clapper. 
Not because I was a familiar of this household, but because 
I knew what acute distress would overtake any house- 
holder in that region to know that either guest or intruder 
had been hanging around hungry or athirst. Bearing in 
mind that extreme case recorded of a certain blue-grass 
baron who, regretting the theft of his silver spoons, was 
more deeply affected because the purloiner had disdained 
his wines with the decanters right in sight, I felt it a kind- 
ness to go foraging for myself. 

Under a mosquito netting, cleverly supported by halved 
barrel staves to arch like a tent, and occupying all the 
surface of a big square table shoved to a corner of the 
dining room, where the barred sunlight through old blinds 
illumined a delicious gloom, were about forty pies—among 
them that rarity known to few pie collectors, a gold-and- 
silver cherry pie, of which I shall have much to say later 
Queer buns, rather flattish and 
almost transparent on the edges. One bite of that bun and 
it drooled; drooled buckwheat honey—or was it wild 
honey? 

To pass from that initial taste of a honeydew bun to the 
scene of its making was to leave Peachtree and journey 
seven miles back and along a shelving upland to where 
Quimby’s tavern stood solitary in its ruin on the grass- 
grown turnpike. A good many journeys are like that. You 
get within seven miles of the end and there you stick, wait- 
ing to complete the last and shortest lap. So are a great 
many undertakings. 


In the Presence of Sleep 


HAVE a friend who has had her portrait painted by one 

of the most fashionable painters alive at this moment. 
It took him long and many hours of sittings, and he said 
he was only going to titivate her nose and little finger, so 
the next sitting would complete the business. Truly her 
nose must have been difficult. He put twenty hours to its 
completion, and then she told him if the portrait was only 
to be finished in her dotage she would cancel the order. 
Thereupon he painted the nose—and perfectly—in just ten 
minutes. 

Had time come to a standstill in Peachtree, I wondered. 
The old kitchen was dead to the world. Black Sappho 
snored on the doorstep. Within, a neglected dripping pan 
on the stove held chops and panned cream that had passed 
through their little geologic era to a delicious gummy 
crystallization. Gone to candy, teetotal, while the cook 
slept, the dog slept, even the flies on the ceiling dozed in 
patterns and stationary quadrilles; and an old horse, with 
head and neck thrust through the unshuttered window, 
was trying to wake up and pick a little lettuce from the 
slop bucket. Sleep overtook him every time; his lip would 
tremble and his neck would sag. 

As by a doomsday blast, however, all this green-and- 
amber somnolence was shattered by the ear-cracking 
whistle of the Gudge and Marbleton daily train. Midget 
train that it was, it could raise more ruckus than fifty 

(Continued on Page 241) 
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The Girl Who Wouldn’t Quit 


HE world is indebted to Miss Gertrude Ederle for one 
five the most satisfying thrills in the whole summer’s 
news. The fact that she was the first woman to swim the 
English Channel, her extraordinary speed, which lowered 
by nearly two hours the record of the best male swimmer, 
her youth and her gay courage, captured the imagination 
of all the continents. The detailed story of her epic swim, 
from the moment she plunged into the water at Cape Gris 
Nez until she found her feet on British shingle, isa narrative 
which sparkles with evidence of clean grit and tenacity of 
purpose. In all the annals of sport there is no finer record 
than that hung up by this young American girl. 

Miss Ederle was in superb physical condition. Under 
one hundred and fifty pounds in weight, she has highly 
developed and perfectly codrdinated muscles. She has a 
chest expansion of eight inches. She is the mistress of an 
easy and powerful stroke which gets her through the water 
with the smallest outlay of energy. All these things con- 
tributed to her victory; but it was her blithe courage and 
laughing pluck which made them function so effectively 
and finally brought her through. It was not physical 
strength alone that gave her power to withstand the surge 
of twenty-foot waves hour in and hour out, the chill of the 
waters and all the hardships of storm, gale and darkness. 
It was not mere muscle that made her twice refuse to 
come out of the water when the elements seemed too much 
for her, or which prompted her, when at last her feet 
pressed solid English gravel, to swim back to the escorting 
tug to greet her friends. At no time while she was in the 
water did she appear to slacken her efforts. 

There is every reason to hope and believe that Miss 
Ederle’s great achievement will intensify interest in swim- 
ming as a sport for both men and women. There is no out- 
door activity better calculated to develop the entire body, 
none which brings fewer evils in its train and none which is 
more perfectly adapted to the needs of young people. 

At least one of our larger universities makes swimming a 
compulsory subject and requires a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency in it before it will confer a degree upon an able- 
bodied student. Every college rich enough to afford a 
swimming pool might adopt this rule with advantage. 
Every youngster should be taught to take care of himself 
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in the water and in case of accident to keep himself afloat 
until assistance arrives. 

Protection from drowning is not the only immunity the 
frequent swimmer enjoys. Swimming not only enlarges 
the lung capacity and develops wind and muscle but it 
builds up a stubborn power to resist disease. The more 
swimming we do, the better our national health will be. 
We owe Miss Ederle a vote of thanks for the thrilling and 
spectacular manner in which she has drawn attention to 
its possibilities. 


The Whole Nation’s Job 


R. HERBERT S. HADLEY in publishing the report 

of his subcommittee of the National Crime Commis- 
sion made some oral comments upon it which concisely set 
forth the more fundamental shortcomings of our existing 
code of criminal procedure and judicial administration. 
His explanations, brief as they were, shed much light upon 
the reasons for the twenty recommendations sponsored 
by his committee. Speaking to the New York Times, Mr. 
Hadley said: 

“There are two theories upon which codes of criminal 
procedure are founded. First, there is the theory that a 
code of criminal procedure should be framed primarily for 
the protection of the citizen against possible injustice and 
oppression by the State. Second, there is the theory that 
a code of criminal procedure should provide for such a 
judicial investigation of a charge of crime as will lead to a 
prompt and definite decision as to guilt and punishment. 
I believe it can be fairly stated that the code of criminal 
procedure that now obtains in practically all our states 
belongs to the first class, although present conditions seem 
to demand that the second theory is the one that should 
obtain if society is effectively to protect itself against its 
enemies. 

It would be impossible to frame a clearer statement of 
the technical conditions which often make the most ag- 
gressive prosecution of criminals futile and foster the 
miscarriage of justice. Under the present procedure the 
criminal has almost everything his own way. His rights 
are so guarded, he is so hedged about with technical 
defenses, and such burdensome restrictions are imposed 
upon the prosecution that many criminal trials cannot 
even pretend to be procedures for the rational determina- 
tion of guilt or innocence. In many instances the state is 
endeavoring to prove the self-evident after having been 
deprived of all effective means for doing so. If by skill or 
chance or overwhelming evidence the state gets a verdict, 
the defense will appeal. If the verdict is “‘ Not guilty’ no ap- 
peal is allowed to the prosecution. There is nothing for the 
district attorney to do but to murmur “ What’s the use?” 
and call the next case. 

On this side of the Atlantic, Anglo-Saxon love of fair 
play has gone to such lengths in protecting the accused 
that it has left his accusers—that is to say, the people as a 
whole—at his mercy. Crime has thus become largely a 
sporting proposition, with all the odds in favor of the crim- 
inal. There is no reason to suppose that this state of affairs 
will undergo much alteration until we so change the rules 
as to give the victims of crime as good a chance of being 
avenged as the bandit or murderer now has of getting 
off scot-free. 

We have known these things all along. If we have 
allowed conditions to go from bad to worse it is because 
we have shirked the work of enforcing*our criminal laws 
without sentiment or pity. The reason we have so many 
cases involving the death penalty is because we inflict it 
so rarely. Crimes of violence thrive on our tender- 
heartedness. 

Nothing has more deadly results than the persistent 
shirking of an obvious duty; and nothing brings swifter or 
more certain rewards than manfully taking on unpleasant 
tasks and seeing them through. If our national health is 
reasonably good it is because we did not shirk the unsavory 
job of cleaning up our pestholes, abolishing sources of 
contamination, installing pure water supplies and scien- 
tific sewage systems. The moment we realize that the 
habitual criminal is a social plague spot, a focus of deadly 
contagion, and deal with him as we should deal with 
Asiatic cholera, our local crime waves will flatten out. 

Since time out of mind we have heard endless talk about 
projected legal reforms, but to the average layman it 
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seems like a case of great cry and little wool, though here 
and there some improvement has been made. But we 
have, it is to be feared, made the mistake of leaving the 
law to the lawyers and of failing to exert upon them that 
constant pressure of public opinion which alone can over- 
come the inertia of an ancient profession. 


Live and Let Live 


GENERATION ago transportation, gas, electric cur- 
rent andseveral other forms of public service were com- 
monly sold for what the traffic would bear. Grave abuses 
arose and became worse from year to year. The establish- 
ment of Federal and state control through commissions and 
boards became necessary for the sound development of the 
country. These bodies rendered service of high value; but 
as time went on they displayed a tendency to think more 
and more of the immediate interests of the public, less and 
less of the rights of stockholders of corporations under 
their control, and nothing at all of the future of the indus- 
tries themselves. 

Not many years ago one-sixth of our American railway 
mileage was operated under receiverships. Hundreds of 
street-railway, electric-lighting and gas companies were 
starved into insolvency. Scores of millions invested in pre- 
sumably sound utility enterprises were forever lost. The 
shrinkage in market values of utility securities swept away 
other millions. Utility securities got a bad name; and fora 
while it was difficult to finance the legitimate development 
of thriving communities. 

Public inconvenience operated much more effectually 
than any love of justice and equity to open our eyes and 
turn the tide of sentiment in favor of giving public-service 
investors some semblance of a square deal. This new atti- 
tude was presently reflected in the altered activities and rul- 
ings of local utility boards, and the Federal courts, in a 
series of momentous decisions, have thrown the weight of 
their authority behind the principle that the investor is 
entitled to receive a fair return upon his investment. 
Various Federal commissions have also swung into line 
with current sentiment and are showing much more re- 
straint than they once did in the matter of harassing cor- 
porations on trivial grounds. Many of the railroads, which 
had apparently gone down for the third and last time, came 
to the surface again. Farsighted utility men have effec- 
tively nourished the delicate young sentiment in their 
favor by working for customer ownership, improved service 
and lower production costs. By developing new fields of 
operation and by equalizing loads they have introduced 
economies which a dozen years ago would have been re- 
garded as iridescent dreams. ; 

The live-and-let-live policy is all very well as far as it 
goes, but it cannot go far if it is not sufficiently liberal to 
provide for the expansion which will inevitably be required 
by the increase of population and our rising standards of 
living. 

Moreover, these provisions must be on a scale which will 
permit of the purchase of additional ground in a rising 
market and the installation of larger, heavier and more 
efficient units of every description. Quantity production— 
whether it be of electricity, transportation or motor cars— 
declining costs and rising wages compose the all-powerful 
trinity which is making American industry what it is today 
and what it should be tomorrow in even fuller measure. 
Nearsighted policies which are focused on the 1926 dime 
and cannot perceive the 1936 gold piece should no longer be 
permitted to stunt the splendid national development we 
have a right to expect if our own shortsightedness does not 
make it impossible. 

There is no real danger that a more liberal application of 
the policy of live and let live would result in the public’s 
being gouged as it was in our Age of Innocence, when 
transportation, and the operation of public utilities were 
great adventures rather than great industries. Publicity, 
standardized accounting, clearer conceptions of the respec- 
tive rights of labor, capital and the general public, assisted 
by tons of judicial opinions and commission rulings, have 
flooded with light the places that once were dark. There is 
far less opportunity for the sinister hole-and-corner work 
that was so common a generation ago. 
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F YOU are fortunate enough to 

own a diamond, the chances are 

that at some time in its history 
it rested in a vault in London or Amsterdam, for those 
two cities are the world’s centers for diamond buying. 
But if you own a pearl or a colored stone—ruby, emerald, 
sapphire—it is likely that your gem came to you by way of 
Paris. And when it stopped in Paris on its way to you, al- 
most certainly it passed through a certain colorful estab- 
lishment in the Rue de La Fayette called the Café of the 
Gem Dealers. 

The Café of the Gem Dealers is to the Paris jewel trade 
what the Stock Exchange is to New York, the Bourse to 
Philadelphia, the Board of Trade to Chicago. From the 
front it looks like any other Paris café, but a little larger 
than the average, and busier. There are chairs and marble- 
topped tables on 
the sidewalk, oc- 
cupiedfrommorn- 
ing till night by 
earnest-looking 
men who display 
to one another 
their emeralds, 
their rubies, their 
pearls; who talk, 
gesticulateand jot 
down columns of 
figures on the 
tabletops. Inside, 
there are more 
tables, more earn- 
est men who show 
their merchan- 
dise, and talk and 
figure. Those who 
cannot find seats 
gather in groups 
to hold im- 
promptu confer- 
ences or to peer 
excitedly over the 
shoulders of the 
sitters. A corps 
of waiters with 
towels on their 
arms hover about 
to attend the ma- 
terial wants of the 
traders. Hawkers go from table to table, selling magnify- 
ing glasses, green olives, tweezers for handling gems, salted 
almonds. 

For three generations the café has been a center of the 
Paris gem trade. There is no membership fee. Any per- 
son with a jewel to sell is welcome to enter and to match 
his salesmanship against the acumen of any other person, 
professional or amateur. The café is privately owned and 
gains its profit entirely from the sale of its food and drink. 
On a certain afternoon in February of this year every retail 
food shop in Paris closed its doors as a protest against a 
sales tax contemplated by Parliament. The proprietor of 
the Café of the Gem Dealers is a member of the Retailers’ 
Association and acted with his fellow retailers. 


The Gateway for Precious Gems 


URING a long afternoon the unhappy professionals 
had no place in which to transact their business. The 
more zealous ones, unable to bear the enforced holiday, 
straightway went en masse to the municipal auction house 
in the near-by Rue Drouot to bid on casual jewels there 
offered. 
Twenty years ago the majority of the professionals at 
the café were French. Today 90 per cent are foreigners 
from the Near East—Turks, Syrians, Arabs, Oriental 


Jews—super-traders who have crowded out the native on 
his own ground. The doyen of the gem dealers is still a 
Frenchman, eighty-seven years of age, seventy years in the 
gem trade. A prominent and prosperous veteran is the 
fat Rumanian, whose equally fat wife invariably accom- 
panies him and directs his trading. There is the Turk, re- 
puted to be a multimillionaire, who reads and speaks 
twelve languages and is generally conceded to be the café’s 
most gifted operator and the best judge of emeralds in all 
Paris. 

If a person wishes a $20,000 sapphire, a star ruby, a 
pear-shaped pearl, some one of the more important pro- 
fessionals is always in position to accommodate him. But 


The Café of the Gem Dealers in Paris 


less weighty transactions are not scorned. There are 
traders who specialize in tiny stones no larger than pin- 
heads, used by manufacturers of jewelry to decorate the 
shanks of rings or to set about the dials of wrist watches, 
and who sell in quantities ranging from a single stone to 
packets of 100 carats. 

Lesser traders offer bargains in gem-set jewelry picked 
up at the mont de piété or at the municipal auction house. 
Shabby hangers-on go about with secondhand silver tea- 
spoons sticking out of coat pockets. 

Manifestly, the professionals of the Café of the Gem 
Dealers cannot exist by trading with one another. One 
wonders where the business comes from. The answer is 
that it comes from everywhere. The lesser traders carry 
their entire fortunes in their pockets during business hours, 
and at night give the merchandise into the keeping of the 
bank next door. The more important ones maintain head- 
quarters in near-by office buildings. In the neighborhood 
are also the offices of commissionaires—representatives of 
jewelers throughout the world—who are constantly on the 
lookout for unusual gems. 

How the Café of the Gem Dealers gets its business may 
be visualized by the description of a transaction that took 
place on a certain morning of March during the present 
year. One saw a young man step casually in from the 
Rue de La Fayette and speak familiarly to three or four of 


the older traders. Without being told, 
one knew something especial was in 


the air. Professionals who had been 
conferring across the marble-topped tables hurriedly 
folded up their packets of stones and crowded about the 
young man, shouting, gesticulating. The hawkers of 
secondhand jewelry and silver spoons ceased their efforts 
and looked on enviously. The old lady who keeps the 
kiosk at the curb left her newspapers and stood peering 
through the doorway. Several of those who surrounded 
the young man suddenly broke away and dashed for the 
telephones. 

The young man was a commissionaire, sent by a famous 
jewelry establishment on the Rue de la Paix. The Rue de 
la Paix firm maintains a connection in Buenos Aires. From 
the Buenos Aires connection had come word that one of 
its valued clients 
would be in Paris 
on a certain date 
and desired a fine 
emerald. The em- 
erald must weigh 
no less than ten 
carats, must be 
square cut, must 
be reasonably free 
from flaws. 


A Big Sale 


HF client had 

already ar- 
rived in Paris; but 
thefirmontheRue 
de la Paix had no 
emerald that met 
the requirements. 
If any trader of 
the café possessed 
such a gem and 
waswilling to offer 
it at a reasonable 
price, the sale was 
practically as- 
sured. But haste 
wasnecessary, lest 
the gentleman 
should fall into 
other hands. 

Of all the professionals of the café, the Turk who speaks 
twelve languages appeared the least concerned. While the 
excitement was at its height he rose deliberately from his 
accustomed table and strode confidently toward the com- 
missionaire, ordering lesser individuals out of his way in 
half a dozen different tongues. He spoke to the commis- 
sionaire in French, and the latter, after a brief conversation, 
left the place. The Turk returned calmly to his table, or- 
dered and drank a glass of black coffee, and then sauntered 
out upon the street. One could not help the thought that 
in his actions there was a bit of the actor, a conscious 
parading of his superior attainments for the benefit of his 
poorer contemporaries. 

Yet if there was a hint of showmanship, the gesture jus- 
tified itself in practical results; for late the same afternoon 
the Turk returned, wearing an air of deep satisfaction. 
Seating himself at his marble-topped table, he ordered the 
saucer of white cheese sprinkled with sugar that is his only 
dissipation, and stolidly responded to the excited queries 
of his fellow traders. It.was not necessary to ask if he had 
made a sale. The only question was, how had he done it? 

Well, it was this way: When he heard it announced that 
the jewelry firm in the Rue de la Paix required a ten-carat 
emerald, he did not allow himself to go wild with excite- 
ment as had some others. Neither did he dash off to a 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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“Now Isn’t Vi the Limit? Here I’ve Sat 
Over an Hour Waiting to Surprise Her 
With These Sausages 


Ye Shoppe 


MAIDEN rosy as a poppy 
A Maintained a Tea & Waffle Shoppe. 
Near by, a youth whose arms were knotty 

Displayed a sign: Ye Coffee Potte. 

The maiden cried in accents choppy, 
‘How dare you imitate my Shoppe!” 

The youth rejoined, “‘ You must be dotty! 

For years I’ve run a Coffee Potte.” 

The maiden wept, her tears fell sloppy: 
“Alas! my Tea & Waffle Shoppe!” 

The youth implored, “Oh, dearest Lottie, 

I pray you take my Coffee Potte!”’ 

The twain conduct, with none to copy, 
“Ye Coffee, Tea & Waffle Shoppe.” 

—Arthur Guiterman. 


Oh! 


““(NPIKE, dear,”’ announced the burglar’s wife, “if you 
want me to attend your trial next week, you’ll have 
to get me something decent to wear.”’ 
“‘Sufferin’ tripe, babe!’’ exclaimed her fond husband. 
““What’s de matter wit dat swell outfit I jes gotcha?” 
“T took it down to have the skirt shortened and they 
recognized it.” 


Appropriate 


OSE JOHNSON, who had been walking the floor with 
his newly arrived but lusty carbon copy, marched 
into the bedroom and awakened his sleeping wife. 


ORAWN BY DONALO MC KEE 


Labor Day on the Chicken Farm—WNo Eggs 


“‘Just Like a Woman. Always Late. If 
She Don’t Show Up Pretty Quick, I'll 
Eat ’Em Both Myself’’ 


“‘Todine,”’ he announced, ‘‘Ah has changed mah mind 
*bout callin’ dis chile Anzemia.” 


““Which one ob de others will we take den,” Mrs. John- 


son inquired; ‘Boudoir or Au Gratin?” 
“Neither one,’’ declared the head of the family. ‘Dis 
chile’s gwine to be named De Trop.” 


Ballad of the Imperfect Slangster 


Y REPERTOIRE of slang is comprehensive ; 
I master all the gags as they appear ; 
“*Skiddoo”’ was once my vocable defensive ; 
“T get ya, Steve,”’ survived at least a year. 
Although I greet my friends “‘Old top,” “‘Old dear,” 
And salutations similarly flighty, 
Let those who scan these solemn presents hear: 
With all my faults I’ve never said ‘ All righty.” 


My “‘Attaboy”’ has always been incensive ; 
My ‘“‘Cheerio”’ has never failed to cheer ; 
“The cal’s meow,” a phrase quite inoffensive, 
I’ve bracketed with ‘‘bee’s knees” as a peer 
Of picturesque expression. Neither fear 
Nor prudence squelches ‘‘ cutie,” “‘kiddie, 
In fact, I’m just two slang words in arrear: 
With all my faults I’ve never said ‘ All righty.” 


” 6 


nightie”’ ; 


I would not seem unduly reprehensive, 

Nor pose as unbecomingly austere ; 
My zeal for better slang should be ostensive ; 

With “jazz” and “pep” I strive to keep in gear. 
One gem alone, amid this pioneer 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 
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“Oh, Beans! I Met These Girls at the Woman’s Club and Have Invited Them All 
Over to Have Lunch With Us—Aren't You Delighted?’’ 


Vernacular from Puget Sound to Blighty, 
Has failed to captivate my subtle ear: 
With all my faults I’ve never said “ All righty.” 


Envoy 


Prince, when I pass I crave no doleful tear, 
. No muffled drum, no homage of the mighty, 
But place this humble tribute on my bier: 
“With all his faults he never said, ‘ All righty.’” 
—Otto Freund. 


Autres Temps, Autres Meurs 


OW hopeless is their mortal state 
Who do not strive, with soul impassioned, 
To keep themselves right up to date, 
Nor let their homes be called old-fashioned. 
I’m up to all the latest capers, 
I learn them from the Household Papers. 


You may find blackbirds that are white ; 
You may find weasels prone to slumber ; 
You may find pigs achieving flight; 
But none shall call me a back number! 
I follow experts’ wise dictation 
About Interior Decoration. 


Perhaps a year or so ago, 

It was, that Fashion set its strictures 
With an inviolable No 

Against the use of household pictures. 
And, though I called for my stepladder, 
Seldom, I vow, have I felt madder! 


(Continued on Page 238) 
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Pee ue of the finest vegetables that grow, all 
blended in this one appetizing, tempting, substantial 
soup! Every hot, invigorating spoonful adding to 
your contentment and revealing to your taste the 
skill of master soup-chefs! 

No wonder you do not stop to think of all the 
different ingredients, of all the care and effort and 
money it has taken to produce such a treat for your 
appetite. Who ever does at such a time? You simply 
know that you never tasted such wonderful vegetable 
soup before and that you are enjoying one of the most 
completely satisfying dishes ever placed before you. 
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Baby lima beans of the most enticing flavor. 
Dainty little peas, sweet and nourishing. Country 
Gentleman corn, aristocrat of the fields. Ruddy, 
luscious tomatoes, sun-ripéned on the vines. 
Chantenay carrots from the finest gardens in the 
land. White and sweet potatoes, specially selected 
to meet the Campbell’s standard of quality. Snow- 
white celery. Choice turnips and cabbage. Okra, 
sweet red peppers, parsley fresh every day from our 
own farms, a touch of onion and leek to heighten 
the flavor. 

Fine pearl barley and alphabet macaroni. 
Strength-giving broth of beef. All of these—and 
more—are in every plateful of Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup! Because it takes no less than thirty-two 
different ingredients to make the best vegetable soup! 
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This soup, with its ideal combination of vegetables, 
cereals, beef broth and condiments is the wholesome 
kind of food from which good health and bodily vigor 
are built. Usually in the home kitchen, the water in 
which vegetables are boiled is thrown away. Yet that 
water has absorbed valuable mineral salts. Of course 
all of these are retained in Campbell’s Vegetable Soup, 
to build bone and muscle and tissue. 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL— 


The most 
delicious 
vegetable soup 
yOu ever 
tasted! 


QU 
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How often do you serve vegetable soup on your 
table? Do you fully realize what a useful dish it is 
to you in planning the daily meals? 

For luncheon or supper, Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup is an ideal dish—so filling that often you will 
want very little else—so welcome to the appetite— 
so easily served that you are grateful for the time 
and trouble it saves you. At dinner it provides a 
generous portion of the needed nourishment, again 
making your task that much simpler. 
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And the children! What a problem they often 
present to the mother so anxious that their food 
shall give the most benefit! Let them eat often, and 
freely, this most healthful of foods. Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup contains, in a form easily digested 
and readily assimilated, nutrient elements which active 
young bodies require. 
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The Campbell’s kitchens are a national institution 
of service and helpfulness to the housewife. Giant 
soup tureens of pure nickel and all the latest inven- 
tions of science to insure supreme quality and richness 
of flavor. Colanders of pure nickel with mesh as fine 
as pin-points, saving for the smooth purees only the 
most delicious and nutritious portions of the vege- 
tables. French chefs in spotless white. Everywhere 
a cleanliness that would fill with pride the soul of the 
strictest housewife. 
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It is our wish and our hope that you will think 
of these Campbell's kitchens as your kitchens. Every 
day they can supply your table with the best food 
that money can buy, adding new brightness and 
enjoyment and healthfulness to your meals. Your 
grocer will supply you at 12 cents a can. 

If only every housewife realized that soup belongs 
in the diet, with the meal or as a meal! It would 
mean better appetites, keener pleasure in the food, 
sounder digestion, healthier children. Serve soup daily! 


SOUP. BELONGS VIN. THE. DAILY DIET! 


E BEGAN working for 
the Barney Mills Wild 
Animal Circus on the 


first day of August, and within a 
month Omar Gill had proposed 
marriage to Irma Mills, the only daughter, and was ac- 
cepted—why, I do not know. In explanation Omar said 
that it looked like a good chance. Conditions changed 
rapidly later and the good chance began to have hollows 
under its eyes. 

For some time Barney paid our salaries regularly, small 
as they were, and ceased only when the circus began to 
totter. He had a great many troubles and we were fond of 
him, so we continued with the organization and did the 
best we could. Harmony Childs sold tickets and handled 
what cash there was. I had charge of the men and Omar 
Gill helped feed the animals, and for some time I felt sure 
Barney would pull through and the sun would shine again. 

It was a regular circus at first and seemed prosperous, 
which led Omar into the somewhat hasty proposal. There 
were girls to ride horses, dance in the ballet, work animal 
acts and sing. We boasted a lion trainer, an elephant ex- 
pert with new ideas, a dog-and-monkey trainer, single 
wire, iron jaw, trapeze and contortion acts, boss hos- 
tlers, producing clowns and plenty of props. In spite 
of all this the Barney Mills Wild Animal Circus began 
to slide downhill, and day by day Omar contemplated 
his forthcoming union with Irma and saw fewer reasons 
for plunging into wedded bliss. Irma was a decided 
woman, just past the fourth flush of girlhood. 
She wore eyeglasses, knew a good deal about 
the failings of men, and had about concluded 
to take one of them and make him over. 

“‘Let’s us quit this show,’ Mr. Gill sug- 
gested, after long contemplation of the facts. 
“‘T don’t mind washing off an elephant, but 
I’m fond of money in small sums, and there’s 
none around here.”’ 

“You can’t quit,’’ said Harmony unsympa- 
thetically. ‘‘You’re practically one of the 
family. Barney’s having hard luck, and I hate to jump a 
man when he’s down. Suppose we linger awhile longer and 
maybe business will revive.” 

““T made a slight mistake about Irma,’’ murmured Omar. 
“Still, if business looks up and the show begins making 
money, I’ll marry her.”’ 

“You will anyhow,” I said. 

Business did not get better. Business continued to grow 
slack and slacker still, and eventually the sheriff had a 
brief chat with Barney Mills, and the days of the Mills 
Wild Animal Circus were over and ended. The enterprise 
came to a natural finish and died with its boots on, leaving 
us all stranded high and dry in the beautiful city of San 
Marino, which is just six loud yells this side of the Mexican 
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He Bounded Like a 

Kangaroo, Almost 

Unseated Rodeo and 

Filed Westward With 

His Mouth So Wide 

Open You Could See 
His Thorax 
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line. When the im- 
mediate creditors 
had ceased their 
furious line plunging there wasn’t an unclaimed pailful of 
sawdust left, and Barney took us aside. 

““Boys,”’ he said despondently, “‘I’m leaving you. We 
put up a strong fight, but we were whipped by fate. Noth- 
ing remains of my late circus except some wagon tracks, a 
few sad memories and Starlight. There is also my daughter 
Irma, but her future is in good hands.”’ 

He looked pointedly at Omar, who gulped. We sur- 
veyed Barney sympathetically, in spite of the arrears in 
pay. Hewasa red-faced widower with black whiskers and a 
blunt nose. He had watery eyes and had to wipe tears 
from his cheeks even when he wasn’t crying. 

“Boys,” he continued, ‘“‘I am going away. I leave you 
Starlight, which is the only thing that escaped the sheriff. 
Do as you wish with him, for he is one grand horse. Irma 
will be all right, because she’s going to marry Omar.” 

““Where are you figuring on going?” we inquired. 

‘If you read in the paper that a heavy-set man jumped 
off the rear end of'a boat,” said Barney, ‘‘that’s me. I 
know when I’m licked. I am going far away, be- 
cause the problems of life are too heavy. I leave 
you Starlight, a young horse and a meritorious one, 
trained. by myself. Irma will 
not be much trouble. Good-by, 
boys. Starlight is now up in Joe 
Sullivan’s livery, where there is a 
small bill against him.” 

“Just one moment,” began 
Omar. 

“No,” said Barney, “I am on 
my way. I like you all and I 
wish I could have paid your 
wages. Be good to the horse.” 

He strode rapidly down the 
main street of San Marino, leav- 
ing the three of us leaning against 
the white pillars of the Dry 
Ranchers’ Bank, looking at one 
another in surprise. 

“That’s that,” remarked Har- 
mony. ‘‘We now appear to have 
on our hands, in addition to some 
feverish board bills, one young 
horse and one woman, not so 
young.” 

“You believe he’ll jump into 
the ocean?” asked Omar. ‘‘He 
sure sounded querulous.” 
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There He Stood With a Queer 

Expression, While the Eleven 

Other Horses Dashed by Him. 
We Groaned in Unison 


“Tf he does we ought to be right behind him. He’s no 
more ruined than we are. In fact,’’ I pointed out, ‘‘we are 
worse off than Barney, because the aforesaid horse is no 
good to man or angels, and the daughter will be an expense.” 

“T’ll see that she eats,’’ said Omar. ‘‘That’s the least a 
man can do for the woman that means to marry him.” 

‘And while you're at it, see that we eat, too,” urged our 
leader. ‘‘Let’s have a look at Starlight and find out how 
much we owe Joe Sullivan for livery.” 

“You two look,’’ Omar said. ‘I’m going back to the 
rooms to get Chicago.” 

He was, at the time, a radio maniac, having caught the 
disorder from a slack-wire performer who knew about 
aerials and dry batteries, and as it was a harmless pastime 
we permitted it to continue. Omar had reached the stage 
where he was building small sets from stray things he found 
in vacant lots, so his new passion cost us nothing, though 
his conversation wearied us. He was also on familiar terms 
with the broadcasting fraternity, and whenever we arrived 
in a new city with a microphone station he trotted up and 
made himself chummy with the announcers. 

Harmony and I strolled over to the Sullivan Livery 
Stables and met Joe, who took down his ledger and an- 
nounced without looking in it that the bill against Starlight 
was now thirty-four dollars and some cents. Starlight was 
in a stall, eating steadily, and unconscious of the change in 
his fortunes. His circus days were ended, and had he known, 
he probably would have whinnied, because here was one 
animal that hated the circus and all its works. He was a 
faded roan with stringy hair and a tail that came down toa 
corkscrew. 

I never knew a horse, a trained circus performer, that so 
detested the smell of the arena, and there was good reason 
for his antipathy. A lion had once assaulted him. It was 
in the days when Barney first had the horse, and it seems a 
sulky lion had sneaked up and chewed Starlight on the 
back of the leg; and from that moment the spirited beast 
went insane whenever a lion roared. In prosperity there 
were four lions with the Mills show, and during Starlight’s 
act they had to be led two blocks away and parked behind a 
barn. This made it awkward at times. 

“T hear your circus has blew,” said Joe Sullivan, lighting 
a black corncob pipe and displaying no sorrow. . 

“Tt has,’’ we admitted, and we told him the facts, con- 
cealing nothing. 

““T suppose I’m to get my money from you, am I?” he 
asked. 

“Tf you get any money at all, you get it from us,”’ I said. 
“We have been forcibly bequeathed this circus horse, and 
Barney Mills is on his way to jump off a boat.” 

“The feed bills don’t stand still,’ remarked Joe. “‘He 
eats so much every day, some days more than others.”’ 

“The bills will be paid,” said Harmony in his lofty man- 
ner, which would have been loftier coming from a man 
without a rubber collar. 

(Continued on Page 44) we 
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Double Cleanness! 


1. Sunbrite scours and polishes 


2. It also sweetens and purifies 


There are a hundred things about the house 
that need more than soap and water to keep 
them perfectly clean. 


The cleansing method which women have 
found most successful for kitchen and bathroom 
use is Sunbrite, the ‘“‘double action’”’ cleanser. 


Sunbrite gives the very two kinds of cleans- 
ing needed. It takes off surface dirt, just as 
soap suds does. But it does more than this sur- 
face cleansing. 


It has a sweetening, purifying action—de- 
stroys every trace of stale, strong odor and 
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flavor. It leaves things fresh and sweet. 


It is this sweetening, purifying power of 
Sunbrite that makes it doubly effective. It is 
economical of time, of labor, of cost. With every 
can you get extra value in a United Profit Shar- 
ing coupon. 


You’ll find ‘‘ double action”’ the most effective 
way to clean. Use it wherever you want a 
scouring powder—and more—wherever you 


want things sweet and fresh beyond question! 


Swift & Company 


ON EVERY CAN AND 


EXCHANGE 
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Double action 
Single cost 


Quick Naptha White Soap Chips 


White 


: Soap Chips 


Washing Machines 
General Househald Use 


FOR 


makes a quick suds 
that gets the dirt! 


You don’t need to work 
and coax to make a 
fleecy wash suds—use 
Quick Naptha White 
Soap Chips. It makes a 
wonderful lather that 
quickly dissolves the 
dirt and yet will not 
harm hands nor fab- 
rics. You’ ll be delighted 
with it in the dish pan 
and washing machine! 


PREMIUMS ’ r y 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
We returned joylessly to the center of town and gave 
ourselves over to prolonged contemplation of an unsmiling 
future. 


Omar was up in our rooms at the Settlers’ Hotel, work- 
ing a new set which he had ingeniously contrived out of 
some wire off a hotel broom and the top of a milk bottle, 
and there we found him listening in corpselike rigidity to 
what he said was Chicago. Reluctantly he gave up his 
static and joined the conference. 

“Tt is plain,’ declared Harmony, “that we are up 
against it.” 

“‘Correct,’”’ said Omar. 

“You don’t actually hanker to marry Irma, do you?” 

“Not any more. While she was a going circus I saw 
what I thought was a way to lead a gentlemanly and re- 
fined life; but now that Irma is plain Irma, I would will- 
ingly withdraw. She’s the kind that would get me a job of 
manual labor.” 

“You cannot go back on your word and side-step obliga- 
tions. Barney treated us nice.” 

‘“‘Tf there is no out I will certainly marry the lady,” said 
Omar seriously. ‘‘But I would rather let Perry Beall be 
the lucky bridegroom. He seems wild about her, and my 
wildness has passed.” 

“Will she marry Perry?” 

“She will, the minute he can guarantee board and 
lodging.”’ 

When the circus failed, Irma had moved to a rooming 
house on a side street. She was an amiable woman, and in 
the beginning had been trained for trapeze work; but gave 
it up on account of a weak heart, thereafter devoting her- 
self to watching the employes, especially the ones who han- 
dled her parent’s money. It was our unanimous intention 
to see that somebody married her, for Barney had given us 
as square a deal as he could, considering his financial 
tumult. 

“We might sell the horse,” suggested our leader in 
thought. ‘‘There are several circuses around that could 
use a trained dancing horse, accustomed to either the fox 
trot or the one-step.” 

“No,” said Omar firmly. 

“No what?” 

“No cireus. Every tent man in America knows Star- 
light, and also knows he’s rabid on the subject of lions. 
What good is a dancing horse that has fits the minute a lion 
coughs? Do you remember the day he climbed all those 
seats and went out through the roof after stepping on a 
letter carrier from Seattle?” 

We recalled the circumstance minutely. 

“Omar is right,’ I put in. “ You cannot sell Starlight to 
a circus organization, for they all know his failing. But 
there is one thing you might do and earn an honest 
penny.” 

“Which is?”’ 

“Race him,” I said thoughtfully. 

“Don’t talk hooey,” 
said the boss. 

“T am not talking 
hooey. The animal was 
originally a race horse 
and was trained for the 
track before he fell to 
Barney Mills, as you 
well know. He be- 
came a circus horse by 
mere chance, didn’t 
he? Sure he did. He 
may still be able to 
win a horse race, and 
if so, it solves our prob- 
lem, repays Joe Sulli- 
van and enables Perry 
Beall to wed the lady 
in question, saving 
Omar.”’ 

Harmony grunted. 

“The Seaside race 
track is just sixteen 
land miles from where 
we sit, and if Starlight 
ean still run on four 
legs with any degree of 
continuity, we ought 
toknowitright away.” 

“Seems to be sense to that,’”’ admitted Omar, winding a 
piece of wire about his wrist. 

“You'd think so,” grumbled Harmony. 

“Let’s talk it over with Irma,” I suggested. “‘She knows 
more about the horse than we do, especiallyhis early days.”’ 

We did talk it over with Irma later, and she remained 
calm. Was he a race horse? He was. Had he ever been 
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any good at it? Not to get into headlines. Just a plain 
race horse, as she recalled it. 

The human wreckage that had been cast ashore by the 
stranding of Barney’s circus was now adrift in San Marino, 
unable to go anywhere else and exceedingly worried over 
the subject of food and rooms. They were all looking for 
honest salary, employment no object, and when they heard 
we were thinking of putting Starlight back into blinkers, 
there was raucous laughter. 

“That goat!’’ snorted Eddie Mulqueen, the elephant 
man, recalling the day Starlight had suddenly stopped his 
dancing act. A lion had roared in the offing while the 
horse was one-stepping with a beautiful girl on his back, 
and before they could retrieve him he had gone through 
two drums, a safety net and forty dollars’ worth of seats. 

“How do you know he’s a goat?”’ 

“Tf he ain’t a goat, I am,” said Eddie, his bitterness 
probably accentuated by the lightness of his daily rations. 

This was plain libel on an innocent horse. Starlight was 
not unsightly—all but his tail. He was lean, to be sure, 
and a good counter could give you the sum total of his ribs 
without effort, which is the way a race horse ought to look. 
He had, at times, a grand and gloomy manner, and his eyes 
didn’t match perfectly; but outside of his lion complex, he 
was sensible and friendly. 

As a dancing equine there was none better. Barney 
Mills had personally trained him patiently and with great 
skill, and eventually brought him to a state of terpsichorean 
perfection that caused other circus men to envy. Star- 
light learned to dance the one-step first with his forelegs 
and later with all his legs, and often I stood under the big 
tent, marveling to see him keep step while the band 
played—the same band that was now wandering forlornly 
about San Marino, trying to swap tubas and bass viols 
for the simpler necessities of life. The fox trot was really 
Starlight’s finest accomplishment, and he did it with a 
verve and brilliance that caused audiences to rise and cheer 
him to the echo—when there were audiences. 

We presently discussed details with Irma, informing her 
that she had been left in our care. 

“You probably know,”’ Harmony said tactfully, ‘that 
your old gentleman has gone away.” 

She removed her eyeglasses and nodded. 

“What do you think about taking this horse, which is all 
we have in the world, and racing him?” 

She smiled. “I doubt if you can make any money that 
way,” she said. “But do as you think best. Don’t worry 
about me. I suppose it will work out somehow. Omar 
and I will be able to struggle along.” 

Omar said nothing, but took on a hunted look, and 
presently announced that he was hurrying back to the 
rooms, where he felt pretty certain of getting Detroit 
on two tubes and part of a wringer. We talked further 
with Joe Sullivan about the 
uncertainty of life in general 
and gently led up to the subject 
in mind. 


“One Moment,”’ Said 
Omar. ‘“‘The Saber: 
Toothed Lion, onthe 
Other Hand, Roars 

Like This”’ 
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“He might be a race horse, at that,” Joe admitted. 
“He don’t look like a race horse, but you never can tell.” 

“We know he is,”’ affirmed Harmony. “That’s what he 
was before Barney got him. He’s still a young animal, and 
what we want to know is, has he got any real speed?” 

““There’s money in a race horse,’’ I said brightly, and I 
told the story of the one-armed bootblack in Newark, New 
Jersey, who got completely rich on one race horse and 
later went into Wall Street. 

“Why don’t you do it?” Joe naturally inquired. “If 
you’re set on running this horse, why don’t you go ahead?” 

“Well,” explained Harmony, “‘it requires a little coin to 
start this animated gold mine, and right now we’re the 
least mite short.’’ 

“Oh,” said Joe, ‘‘that’s it!” 

We set more propaganda before him, using our best 
efforts. The horse plainly was of little value where he stood 
eating Joe’s oats and bran mash. We could pay no bills 
until we converted Starlight into a producer, moved him 
out of the Sullivan livery, over to the Seaside track and 
discovered if he was really a running animal, or merely a 
lean trick equine with certain circus accomplishments. 

It required definite sums to plunge into the racing busi- 


. 


ness, even with one horse. Somebody had to pay his room ~ 


rent, training fees, jockey hire, oats bills, and so forth, and 
we were unable to do so at the moment. Mr. Sullivan had 
the money, and before we finished with the propaganda, he 
had the desire to see what there was to this light-waisted 
roan. 

“Tf he’s any good,”’ he said warmly, “‘we may all come 
out of this rich.” 

“And,’’ added Omar, ‘“‘I can buy me a twelve-tube set 
and get Trenton. Perry Beall needs ten thousand dollars 
to buy a service station, and Irma ——”’ 

“That’s enough,” we said, and he quit. 

Once we had actually won Joe Sullivan over, the path 
was rose-strewn, for Joe turned out to be the world’s leading 
optimist and an easy spender. When we led Starlight from 
the stable and headed for Seaside, Joe went along, bringing 


a hee ee 


his check book. We became race-track men without an — 


effort and from then on spent our time on feed boxes in 
front of Starlight’s stall, exchanging lies with the other 
racing gentlemen. 


They treated us as equals, but no one seemed to regard 
Starlight’s arrival as the beginning of a new era in racing © 


history. Experts looked him over, felt of his legs and 
stated that somebody had stacked the cards. 

“This thing is not a race horse,”’ they said, chuckling at 
our simple belief to the contrary. 

“How do you know he isn’t?”’ 


expert. ‘‘He hasn’t any lungs either.” 

We replied fittingly to these obvious falsehoods, but 
thereafter our horse was a standing joke at the Seaside 
track. We were regarded as deluded amateurs, and old- 


timers pointed us out as the days of the racing season drew 


| 


toward an end. Joe Sullivan never wavered, and con- 
tinued to write checks. We hired an ex- 


; 


. 


“Because he hasn’t got any legs,”’ replied the foremost i 


ercise boy named Rodeo, who would sleep — 


twenty-four hours a day if’ undisturbed, and 


furtively sneaked out on 
the Seaside track, and ina 
light mist we gave our 
race horse his first gallop. 
Wetimed him, using three 
watches and great care, 
and got three results. 

At full speed, Starlight 
did the trial mile; and if 
I was seventy-one years 
old instead of what I am, 
and could run in my sum- 

mer underwear, I 
could have carried 
the top of a cistern 


lengths. I forget 
what the time was, 
but it wasscandalous. 


that what we had was: 
a running horse, 
steady and sure, but 
inclined to dignified 
moderation. Wesaid 
nothing to Joe Sulli- 
van for fear of giving 
him writer’s cramp. 
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(Continued on 
Page 68) 


Briefly, we learned | 


one morning when no- | 
body was looking, we | 


; 


4 


| 


for weight and beaten 
Starlight just seven — 
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This plant saved “26,986 


ES 


“/in maintenance charges by changing 


& 


2 its lubrication policy 


ERE is a shining example of huge savings made by a 
nationally known plant, through intelligent lubrica- 
tion, in which executives generally will be interested. 


In this plant, only routine attention was paid to lubrica- 
tion until 1922. Then we were called in to make an engi- 
neering survey of its requirements. 


We studied the machines and operating conditions and 
laid out a standardized plan for the entire plant. 


Specific oils and greases were recommended and methods 
of application prescribed. The minimum requirement was 
set up with an effective system of control. 


Plant maintenance cost $387,000 in 1922. With 60% in- 
creased production in 1925, maintenance costs increased only 
31%. Of the saving in maintenance costs effected in 1925, 
the management attributed $26,986 tochanges in lubrication. 


In addition, shut-downs due to faulty lubrication, which 
formerly interrupted production, were entirely avoided. 
How much this means cannot be measured accurately, 
though it costs from $200 to $850 for every hour that a 
machine is shut down. 


The $26,986 saving in maintenance takes no account of 


the production losses now avoided. 


FRICTION 
the unseen factor 
in your mainte- 
nance Costs. 


The cost of lubrication has no relation to the cost of oil. 
The oil bill is trifling, but faulty lubrication costs run into 
huge sums in wear and tear, maintenance and operating ex- 
pense, while losses of production sometimes run into appall- 
ing figures. 

Any plant hampered by the tradition that ‘‘oil is oil and any good 


oil will do”’ will find the results of lubrication as they affect produc- 
tion-flow and operating costs—a highly promising study. 


If you get in touch with us, we will gladly recommend correct lubri- 
cation for your plant. 


Vacuum Oil Company 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


Lubricating Oils 


for Plant Lubrication 
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This is the kind of breakfast 
that America’s most brilliant men and women 


find helpful in their daily work 


HAT does breakfast mean to you? Something 
—almost anything—to be hastily swallowed 
before startingon the day’s activities? A “bite 
anda sup,’ whose main purpose is to keep you from get- 
ting hungry before lunch time?. . . If that’s the way you 
regard your morning meal, you're wrong—all wrong! 


For some time dietitians have been telling us that 
breakfast is probably the most important meal of the 
day. And now 2300 famous Americans, replying to a 
“breakfast questionnaire” sent out by a leading scien- 
tific institute, have backed up the dietitians. Only with 
the right kind of breakfast, they say, can highest efh- 
ciency in the day’s work be reached. 

What do these notably successful men and women 
mean when they say “the right kind of breakfast”? ... 
Well, they mean a small breakfast, it’s true. (American 
appetites no longer demand the heavy morning meal of 
earlier generations.) But they also mean, emphatically, 
a highly nourishing, well-balanced break fast, which will 
supply every need of the body throughout the morning. 


And that’s the problem. To select a small amount of 
food which will supply a large amount of nourishment. 
Grape-Nuts can help you! 


This crisp, delicious food is made from wheat and 
malted barley—grains packed with essential nourish- 
ment. A single serving of Grape-Nuts, with milk or 
cream, supplies more varied nourishment than many a 
hearty meal! And Grape-Nuts is particularly easy to 
digest—made so by the special baking process which 
also gives to the food its nut-like flavor and its delight- 
ful crispness. 


Remember that this crispness is of great importance 
to your health. You will enjoy chewing Grape-Nuts 
thoroughly —and chewing is the best possible protec- 
tion for your teeth and gums. They cannot remain 
healthy and beautiful unless they are exercised by 
proper mastication. Your dentist will tell you that this 
is true. 


For its crispness and its flavor—and, above all, for 


Csrabe Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which include 
also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate... and... Malted 
Grape-Nuts, chocolate flavored, a most delicious milk food-drink, Try 
one at the nearest fountain. 


its food-value—give Grape-Nuts a daily place on your 
breakfast table. Your grocer has it—or you may wish 


to accept the following offer. 


“A Book of Better Break fasts” 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you two 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts” written by a famous 
physical director. 


© 1926, P.C. Co. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cerzat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts," by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 


City Baek. 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL WAY 
A North American Badger Ready for Action 


AN classifies and identifies 
largely by means of his eyes, 
distinguishes between any 

two faces that have met his gaze in 

a lifetime. Thus the things that are 
poured into his mental stream and 
filed away are those acquired by the 
sense of sight toa greater extent than 

by those of his other physical senses. 
As anatural consequence his memory is 
composed largely of visualizations, and 
in recalling them to conscious thought it is 
by a process similar to that by which they 
were received—the scenes, buildings, ships and 
faces he has seen being conjured up in his mind 
as mental likenesses. The animal world, on the con- 
trary, identifies, loves, fights, feasts or starves by means 
of scent to afar greater extent than by all other physical 
senses combined, and I believe animal memory is largely 
composed of impressions received by the sense of smell. 

A bear or deer having seen many men may still stare 
stupidly, even if uneasily, at one at a distance of fifty 
yards and still be unable to determine whether it is man or 
stump, but will flee from a spot ten times as distant at 
the faintest whiff of man scent. An animal follows the 
track of its prey by scent, and when pursued itself, it 
breaks its trail for scent, maneuvering to delude the nose, 
not the eye, of its pursuer. A dog may growl upon the 
approach of an acquaintance, then become partially molli- 
fied by some familiar gesture or a friendly hail, yet must 
verify the identification with its nose. 

Each species of animal has a scent differing from that of 
any other, some so highly developed as to be easily iden- 
tified by the nose of man, such as the beaver, the muskrat 
and theskunk. Even those animals whose scent glands are 
of less pronounced nature nevertheless differ sufficiently in 
scent to be readily detected, one from the other, by 
man’s nostrils at close quarters. Any trapper will testify 
as to the different odors of all fur bearers. There is no 
more similarity, for example, between the odor of a mink 
and that of a coyote than there is resemblance between 
the fragrance of boiled cabbage and the perfume of a rose. 


Scents and Sensibility 


HAT even the scents of individual animals of the same 

species differ sufficiently for purposes of identification to 
the keen noses of the animal world, the same as the faces of 
humankind differ sufficiently to permit of visual identifica- 
tion, there can be no doubt. Take the beaver, for example. 
That animal has a habit of clawing up a heap of mud, 
known as a sign heap to trappers, and castorizing it, the 
castor being the scent gland of the beaver tribe. It is so 
well known that the members of one colony of beavers 
recognize the scent of a foreign beaver and repair to the 
spot to investigate the intruder, that trappers make use of 
it by scenting the bank near traps set in one colony with 
the castor of a beaver from a different locality—an almost 
infallible lure. 


PHOTO. FROM BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
A White-Tail Deer in the Early Spring, 


near Bozeman, Montana 


By G. Evarts 


Eventually I became convinced that of all animal acts 
and customs in all matters pertaining to the three great 
actuating impulses of the animal world—avoiding dan- 
ger, locating food when hungry and finding a mate in the 
running moon—at least 85 per cent must be ascribed to the 
sense of smell instead of to some mysterious agency known 
as instinct. 

What then of the other 15 per cent? The other physical 
senses played their part. Birds, of course, having very 
little sense of smell, rely mainly upon sight and hearing. 
Most animals use their ears to a 
considerable extent. Mate calls to 
mate, and the young obey the in- 
flection of the mother’s voice. Some 
few animals that range in open 
country, such as the bighorn sheep 
and the pronghorn, use their eyes 
to a greater extent than their noses, 
andsoon. These factors contribute 
a good portion of the remaining 15 
per cent. Still, it was apparent to 
me that the full 100 per cent had 
not yet been accounted for to my 
satisfaction on the grounds of the 
physical alone. 

There were instances when 
game—located with glasses and 
approached with the wind in one’s 
favor, the nature of the terrain such 
as to afford absolute concealment, 
and with earth, moss or grass so 
soft as to muffle all sound of the 
stalker’s approach, precluding the 
possibility of the game being 


A Squirrel 
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IN-S TIRAUL 


An Opossum on the Lookout 


warned by nose, eye or ear—fled be- 
fore the hunter had attained within 
half a mile. There were instances 
when the tracks of coyotes in fresh 
snow revealed the fact that they had 
turned and traveled down wind for 
more than a mile straight to a hunt- 
er’s kill; no possibility that they could 
have scented the food, no chance of 
previous knowledge of its whereabouts, 
as they could not have been summoned 
by the voice of another coyote, since no 
other had visited the spot. How could one 
account for such matters on grounds of mes- 
sages received over the paths of physical senses? 
On a number of occasions I observed the flight of 
meat-eating birds converging upon one point—a raven 
dropping down out of the blue, then another, perhaps a 
magpie winging toward the spot, or an eagle—and I have 
investigated to determine the nature of the carcass that 
was responsible for this conclave of meat-eating feathered 
folk. 
Rangers and game wardens make use of such flights to 
locate the kills made by poachers. 


The Original Heliograph 


NE acquaintance of mine, watching from a lofty rim 

with his glasses, noted a gathering of birds high in the 
hills and investigated, to find the hide and entrails of a 
steer that had been killed for beef, which resulted in the 
detection—and detention for a period of six months—of 
the responsible person. A coyote is too smart an animal to 
fail to interpret such conclaves of feathered meat eaters as 
certain indications of the presence of food. 

One time I discovered two ante- 
lope kids cached in the sagebrush. 
I knew less of their tribe than of 
most other big-game animals. Sud- 
denly the mother charged to within 
thirty yards of me, emitting a gruff 
barking sound. In her fear and 
anxiety she arched her back and 
crouched with her hind quarters 
almost touching the ground. The 
long white hair of her rump patch 
flared fanwise, similar to the way in 
which a dog elevates the bristles 
along its spine when angry or 
alarmed. The sunlight, striking 
this glistening field of white hair, is 
reflected in a manner that causes 
it to be visible for miles. I have 
heard old-timers refer to the phe- 
nomenon as an antelope flash. It 
constitutes a signal that may be 
interpreted at great distances and 
it warns other antelope that danger 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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The Modern Idea | Pretty rugs 


-yet easily cleaned-throughout the house! 


HERE WAS A TIME when a woman 

had to have expensive, dust-col- 
lecting floor-coverings in all rooms ex- 
cept the kitchen. But the old order 
has changed. Thousands of modern 
women have turned their backs on 
toilsome sweeping and beating. 


They found they could brighten and 
beautify every part of their homes 
with charming, appropriate patterns 
in the easiest-to-clean floor-covering 
ever made—Congoleum Gold Seal 
Rugs. In no more time than it takes 
to dust a couple of chairs, an easy 
going-over with a damp mop makes 
these rugs clean and spotless. 


And the time has passed when a 
woman must tolerate the shabbiness 
of worn old-fashioned floor-coverings 
while she “saves up” to pay the 
heavy cost of new ones. 
Refreshing, colorful Gold 
Seal Rugs come at 
very low prices that 
you can immediately 
afford. Sizes from 
9x 15 foot room- 
size rugs to small 
handy mats. 


Here is a corner made 
perfect by the golden 
browns of furniture, 
cream colored walls, the 
restfulness of misty blue 
curtains, a comfortableW ind- 
sor chair, and the pretty 
“Capri” design (Gold Seal Rug 
No. 534). 


THIS GOLD SEAL is the mark of 
genuine Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs 
—the labor-saving floor-covering that 
hasbeensatisfactorily serving American 
housewives for nearly fifteen years. No 
other similar floor-covering can boast of 
such a record. Always look for this 
Gold Seal on the rugs you buy. It 
pledges “Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
your Money Back.” You will find it 
pasted on the face of the pattern. 


With its tidy blue and white Dutch tiles and refreshing border of quaint windmills 
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—the “HOLLAND” design shown above ideally carries out the spick and span atmos- 
phere so desired in up-to-date kitchens. It’s Gold Seal Rug No. 594. 


Patterns More Charming Than Ever— 


es YEAR you find a wider choice 
a 


nd greater attractiveness in Gold 
Seal Rug patterns than ever before. 
The fact that talented artists are creat- 
ing them is abundantly reflected in 
their novelty and refreshing charm. 


What could be prettier in the 
kitchen, for instance, than the rug 
pictured above? Gleaming blue and 
white tiles surrounded by a quaint 
border of Dutch windmills. 


And in the “radio corner” to the 
left you glimpse a portion of the 
“Capri” design—a harmony of deep 
blue and gold—one of the numerous 
decorative patterns suitable for living 


rooms, dining rooms and bedrooms. 


Know how much beauty a little 
money will buy! See, by all means, 
the present range of designs in dura- 
ble, labor-saving Congoleum Gold Seal 
Rugs—the rugs that lie perfectly flat 
without any fastening. 


They will help you wonderfully in 
practising “Color Magic’—the art 
of beautifying rooms by inexpensive 
changes in the color-scheme. Fill out 
the booklet coupon below. 


ConcoLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York San Francisco Chicago 
Boston Atlanta Cleveland Kansas City Dallas 
Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


FREE -*this Illustrated Handbook! 


“COLOR MAGIC IN THE HOME?” is full of hints and helpful 
illustrations for working out interesting, charming color- 
schemes with inexpensive materials. Let us send you a copy. 
Just fill out and mail this coupon to Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Look for the Gold Seal on the rugs you buy! 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
lurks on the range. Also, the white flag of a fleeing deer 
flips frequently aloft and this signals the message of panic 
to all the creatures of the hills. 

It is quite certain that animals and birds havea language 
of their own—not the language of the spoken word but of 
varying inflection of tone. A dozen times I have seen 
young foxes dart into the den in great haste at the warning 
note of a parent and issue forth again at the note of assur- 
ance. What hunter has not seen a marsh covered with 
wild fowl, their gabbling converse rising in a sustained and 
contented hum, only to see every bird take the air with a 
roar of wings at a single alarm note from the throat of some 
wary old Canada goose or mallard drake? That birds 
readily interpret the voices and actions of species other 
than their own is evidenced repeatedly. 


The Universal Language of Birds 


CHORUS of excited bird voices once caused me to stop 
my car and investigate, to find a snake that had rifled 

the nest of a pair of brown thrashers. All the feathered folk 
of the vicinity had gathered in response to the angry and 
frightened outcry of the parent birds. On another occasion 
my young son caught an owl and we tethered this ma- 
rauder of darkness upon a stump in the broad light of day 
and retired a few feet to await developments. A robin 
uttered a shriek of discovery and the response was star- 
tlingly swift. Within five minutes a dozen varieties of 
birds were represented in the throng. Innumerable illus- 
trations might be cited. In any event it is a 
relatively simple matter for a bird or an- 
imal to receive a warning of danger from 
many sources—the startled note of a 
bird, the scolding chatter of a squir- 
rel, the white flash of a deer’s tail 
on a distant sidehill, any one of 
ahost of things that might serve 
to warn it of the approach of 
man or other foe in lieu of ac- 
tually sighting, scenting or 
hearing the intruder in per- 
son. 

Nevertheless, just when I 
imagined that I had narrowed 
matters down to an equation 
of 100 per cent control by 
messages delivered over the 
paths of the physical senses as 
against no fraction whatever of in- 
stinct, I was confronted by the fact 
that there is something else—some sub- 
tle quality that cannot be pinned to the 
physical senses as we know them. 

Simple enough to trace warnings of dan- 
ger to the physical perception, but what of 
the migratory flight of birds? What guides the migrants 
on their way? Not the short-stop, land-traveling hosts 
that might be guided by landmarks, but the long 
nonstop flights by sea—what steers the feathered so- 
journers? One might, of course, ascribe it to astro- 
nomical reckoning and assert that they steered by the 
stars. What is it then that enables birds to weave 


PHOTO, FROM 
BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


A Pronghorned 
Antelope 


A Beaver, the Archenemy of Forest Conservation, Caught at Work 


delicate materials into cunningly contrived nests for 
the first time? 

If one were merely out to win an argument instead 
of actually trying to ascertain the truth, it might be 
credited to the observations by young birds of the nests 
in which they themselves were reared. That would bea 
bit thin, wouldn’t it? The late Gene Stratton Porter 
wrote that she could distinguish between the nests of 
older birds and those that were results of the first efforts 
of young birds of the same species, the product of the 
latter being more loosely constructed and showing 
amateur workmanship. 

All craftsmanship improves with practice, and this is 
relatively as true in the case of animals and birds as it 
is with man. But the initial knowledge of birds on the 
score of nest construction must be an instinctive faculty. 
What of the engineering talent of beavers, the absolute 
ability to gauge flows and water pressures and the skill 
to dam, retain, deflect or otherwise control water to serve 
their ends? What leads the salmon to leave fresh water 
to spend years at sea, then guides them back from the 
far depths of the ocean to spawn and die in the very 
stream that gave them birth? If one credits migratory 
birds with a knowledge of steering by the stars, he might 
also credit the salmon with a knowledge of ocean cur- 
rents. That is, again, if he were merely out to win an 
argument. 

What of the common impression that a dog instinc- 
tively recognizes anger, fear, hatred or friendliness in a 
man who ably conceals his true emotions from a fellow 

human? There is no question of a dog’s abil- 

ity in that line, but is it instinctive? 

Apt at reading the lightest tone in- 

flections, why is it not more rea- 

sonable to suppose that the 

dog’s ears detect hidden voice 
vibrations that are undiscern- 
ible to the ears of his master? 

Also a dog will point an un- 

hurt bird and retrieve a 
wounded one. A difference 
in the scent, perhaps. 


HERBERT PHOTOS, INC, 


PHOTO. BY PACIFIC & ATLANTIC PHOTOS., INC., N.Y. C. 


Coming Down After the White Flag is Up 


A man’s physical system reacts to his mental or emo- 
tional state. The instant his brain receives a message that 
causes anger or fear, it automatically occasions additional 
activity of his adrenal glands, which forthwith discharge 
into his system added quantities of epinephrine. Anger 
and fear being closely allied, he is then prepared to fight 

or to run, as seems most expedient. Why then should 

not this change in his physical system become instantly 
apparent to the sensitive nose of a dog? 


When the Dog Leads the Man 


UT all that fails to explain how a dog is able to lead 
his master to the nearest human habitation in an 
unknown region where no familiar landmark may guide 
him, and with conditions such as to render it impossible 
for his ears to catch a vibration of sound or his nose a 
stray ribbon of scent from the camp toward which he is 
heading. It cannot be explained away on the grounds 
of the physical senses—not all of it. There is something 
to that reputed sixth sense, after all. 
Far from being disappointed by my failure to prove 
a pet theory 100 per cent proof, it served to open up a 
field of still greater interest—the pursuit of an under- 
standable analysis for the mysterious 2 per cent that 
outweighed in importance the easily understandable 98 
(Continued on Page 158) 
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An Etk in Pasture Near Eureka Springs, Arkansas 


Above—Br'’er Rabbit Looking Out From His Winter Retreat as Hunters Approach 
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Whose hands in- 
scribed that 
charter of man- 
kind 

Through which 
the thunders of 
the Atlantic 
roll? 

No rebels they, 
but England’s 
living soul; 

Their names with 
all her memo- 
ries are en- 
twined. 

—ALFRED NOYES. 


HIS splen- 
did eulogy 
from across 


the sea is now the 
generally accepted 
English point of 
view of that im- 
mortal challenge, 
penned in 1776 by 
that ardent, im- 
petuous young 
red-headed states- 
man and law- 
maker, Thomas 
Jefferson, which 
affected six conti- 
nents and changed 
the whole modern 
world. For home 
consumption, let 
us change the little 
pronoun “‘her”’ in 
the last line, which 
means Britain, to 
routs. UEWw Hacn 
means the United 
States of America, 
so that the line 
runs thus: “‘ Their 
names with all our 
memories are entwined’’—and we have the keynote which 
dominates the entire Sesqui-Centennial; the keynote which 
inspires its exhibits, its pageants and its vast palaces given 
over to displays of liberal arts and manufactures, to edu- 
cation and science and the progress of government. 

For, boiled down, the Sesqui-Centennial is nothing more 
or less than a great history lesson, the flesh and blood of 
those past events rendered visible to our eyes, so that we 
may the more readily grasp their inner meaning and check 
up our present status as a nation, our defects, our prob- 
lems, our spiritual and moral shortcomings, by a close 
perusal of what our founders intended us to be. 

This constant juxtaposition of the present beside the 
past, which is the dominating note of the exposition, is, in a 
manner of speaking, somewhat like an 
adult man looking down upon the dim, 
faded photograph of the boy he used to 
be. Is he still the same passionate idealist 
that clear-eyed lad was? Has he kept 
faith with himself, with his clean, high in- 
tentions? Or have life and the struggle for 
material prosperity blunted his fine edge 
and transformed him into a thick-hided 
selfish egotist, content in his own drab 
little windowless cell of clay? 


An Exhibition of Contrasts 


HESE questions, these contrasts, come 

crowding all unbidden to the mind of 
the visitor at the exposition, for extraordi- 
nary efforts have been made to revivify old 
scenes, to picture an era and personify its 
types, to steep the present in the mellow 
atmosphere of the past, with the result 
that quite distinctly 1776, its very spirit 
and mood, seems to emerge out of the 
mists of time like a great impalpable ghost 
and to hover broodingly, austerely ques- 
tioning, over 1926. In that old Quaker 
City one seems enveloped on all sides by 
an innumerable cloud of witnesses of those 
who in the beginning took our chaotic clay 
and breathed into us the breath of life of 
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Looking Up Broad Street at the Sesqui:Centennial Grounds 


a new nation; mute, their mouths sealed forever, they still 
speak to us with undiminished power; dead, they are still 
quickened into life through us, their descendants; mortal, 
they have clothed themselves in the immortality of great 
deeds which are still ringing down the centuries; and in 
that bustling, clanging modern city once their own, they 
still inhabit the scene, great spirits whose voices cannot be 
stilled; and they question insistently of this feverish, con- 
fused, unsimple generation which today is sweeping from 
all corners of this fecund country in a vast, culminating 
tide to visit the place of our nation’s birth: ‘‘Have you 
kept faith with this thing we started? Have you kept the 
nation on its ways? Is 1926 bigger than 1776? Bigger in 
spirit, in democratic justiee to all men, in vision, common 


The Palace of Liberal Arts and Manufactures 
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decency and 
right? The truths 
we held to be self- 
evident for the 
government of a 
great, free peo- 
ple—are they still 
self-evident to 
you? Answer, 
1926, are those 
truths still self- 
evident to you?” 


Greatness 


ND it is these 
ghosts, shap- 
ers of our destiny, 
and the straight 
answers to the deep 
questions they 
propound which 
constitute for 
Americans the real 
and permanent 
importance of the 
Sesqui-Centennial 
celebration. If, 
walking through 
the vast palaces 
crowded with ex- 
hibits of art, com- 
merce, education 
and industry 
which mark the 
milestones of hu- 
man progress on 
this whirling little 
planet of ours, the 
casual visitor does 
not perceive these 
great, austere, im- 
material presences, 
hear their voices, nor ponder his own inescapable respon- 
sibility for carrying on the work they began, then, for him, 
the hundred-odd million dollars spent on this noble 
memorial have been expended in vain. 

It was Antony who is alleged to have said, ‘‘The evil 
that men do lives after them; the good is oft interred 
with their bones.’’ What cheap little counterfeit philoso- 
phy! How thin and hollow it sounds when rung down on 
the solid gold characters of those sturdy, broad-gauged 
old founders who, by their own examples, prove that the 
reverse is more apt to be true. The good that men do lives 
after them, enduring monuments on the banks of time; 
and the cheap, petty, insignificant evil is washed, like silt, 
down the big stream of humanity and dissolved in the 
eternal sea. Evil carries its own seed of 
destruction; good, which is health, lives 
on. And if these pages seem strewn with 
allusions to those immortals whom we 
are prone to shut up between the leaves 
of dull history books, it is because on the 
days I visited the exposition those great 
old spirits would not down. They domi- 
nated the scene. They permeated their 
old home town. They were like big moun- 
tains seen on the rim of flatlands—al- 
most too big of stature. They dwarfed 
the little pygmies who each day by tens 
of thousands clicked through the turn- 
stiles to see the sights. And still they 
seemed calling, calling to us all. 

It was a glowing hot day in midsummer 
when I arrived, bag and baggage, in 
Philadelphia to visit the exposition. 
“There are two ways of going at this 
thing,’ said my friend, who had been 
mixed up in it from the beginning. ‘One 
is to dash in hit or miss and try to gobble 
down everything in one big miscellaneous 
bit, which will result in acute indigestion, 
not to mention blistered feet.’ 

“And the other?” I inquired. 

“Ts to work out some sort of systematic 
program. It will take at least three days 

(Continued on Page 52) ~ 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
to see the exposition properly and carry away any definite 
idea of what it all means. And there’s only a certain 


amount of sight-seeing which the human system can stand 
each day and assimilate. So we'd better save the mornings 
for looking around and keep the afternoons free for trips, 
pageants and the various sporting events—the ones you’re 
Of course there’s something 


particularly interested in. 
going on at the 
Auditorium and 
the Stadium 
every day. The 
world’s cham- 
pionship rodeo is 
on right now with 
competitive cow- 
boy sports in 
bronco busting, 
trick roping, trick 
riding and bull- 
dogging. And 
after that come 
the horseshow, 
the greatest ever 
held in this coun- 
try, the mounted 
police and gym- 
khana contests, 
motorboat and 
yacht races, the 
national air races 
and the inter- 
national cham- 
pionship tennis 
matches—just to 
mention a few of 
the important 
events to fill in 
your afternoons. 
As for music, 
there’s the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra 
of more than one 
hundred men, 
which gives sym- 
phony concerts; 
and at different 
periods there are 
famous choruses 
and bands under 
world-famous 
leaders. 

“‘And now for the mornings. Well, a little system will 
help us here also. If you consult your map you will see 
that the exposition site proper is composed of park land 
beautifully landscaped, with lakes and swimming pool; 
and in this park are located the principal buildings in 
which the exhibits are held. Chief among them are the 
Palace of Liberal Arts and Manufactures; the Palace of 
Agriculture, Food, Civic and Foreign Exhibits; the Palace 
of Mines and Metallurgy, which also contains the United 
States Government exhibits; the Palace of Education and 
Social Economy; and the Fine Arts Building, containing a 
superb collection of contemporary paintings from all over 
the modern world. There are about fifty rooms in the 
building, half of which are devoted to American art.” 


Manufactures 


Buildings From America’s Past 


AaB THE remaining galleries cross sections are given of 
modernist art in foreign countries, which are as nearly 
as possible true indications of the present trend in Russia, 
Germany, France, England, Japan and the Far East. The 
German modernists are perhaps the most radical, and as 
illustrative of a phase of contemporary art, seventy of their 
canvases will occupy a conspicuous place among their 
fellows. French moderns will uphold the Paris traditions 
with an interesting collection; and the Slavic arts, which 
reveal so distinctly their kinship with the Orient, will be 
represented by appropriate selections, including the work 
of their great leader and prophet, Mestrovic. In this Fine 
Arts Building great care has been exercised to stamp out 
that dread disease known as museum fatigue, which usually 
attacks the visitor in the second gallery and sends him 
staggering out into the open air. The physical arrange- 
ments are such that the visitor may pause at innumerable 
places on his pleasure tour, sit down comfortably to 
ponder the pieces at his leisure and finally emerge stimu- 
lated and refreshed. 

“Tn addition to these great palaces of arts and industries, 
there are the foreign and state buildings scattered over the 
grounds, each containing its own particular display. Here 
are to be found exhibits demonstrating the human progress 


One of the Towers on the Palace of Liberal Arts and 
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in practically every phase of civilized life, each exhibit 
telling its story from the beginning and with an expert on 
hand to explain to the visitor its workings and reasons for 
existence. It would require weeks to view properly and 
assimilate all these modern exhibits, for here is the whole 
march of civilization concentrated in a few acres of land. 

“And then there are what we might term the histori- 
cal backgrounds, replicas of famous old historical build- 
ings and streets.” 

‘*“You mean 
High Street,’’ 
I interrupted, 
‘“which the 
women of Amer- 
ica have recon- 
structed exactly 
as it was In 
a T6ee 

“1t's sno tea 
literal reproduc- 
tion of the street 
as it then stood,” 
he corrected. 
ow hat. the 
women did as 
their contribu- 
tion to the ex- 
position was to 
look up the rec- 
ords and search 
out the quaint old 
historical dwell- 
ing places, now 
vanished, of fa- 
mous men who 
lived in the 
Quaker City in 
1776 and then 
group the replicas 
of those ancient 
houses in one 


block called High 
Street, which 
was the most de- 
sirable residential 
section of the city 
150 years ago. 
“Tn those days 
doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, 
bakers and can- 
dlestick makers 
had their business 
in their homes, so 
that in one single 
square, even in 
fashionable dis- 
tricts, there ex- 
isted a great 
diversity of build- 
ings and occupa- 
tions; beautiful 
residences set in 
picturesque gar- 
dens rubbed 
shoulders with 
blacksmith shops, 
taverns of the 
better class, hard- 
ware stores, bak- 
eries, duck ponds 
and public gar- 
dens. In the 
Street of 1776, which the women’s organizations of Amer- 
ica have reconstructed, only the President’s house and that 
of Robert Morris were actually in the relation to each 
other that we now see them; but each house is a reproduc- 
tion of the original standing in or near that street; and the 
mellow atmosphere, the quaint furniture of the period and 
the sweet old-fashioned gardens have been faithfully 
copied, down to the final picturesque detail, so that the 
picture of the era as a whole is genuinely authentic, and the 
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Street of ’76 is justly considered one of the most successful 
and attractive features of the entire exposition. 

“After High Street in importance comes the reproduc- 
tion of Sulgrave Manor. As George Washington was the 
outstanding example of those who laid the foundations of 
this country, so the old manor house of Sulgrave is the 
type of home from which many of our forefathers sprang. 
It is a faithful reproduction from exact measurements 
erected by the Colonial Dames of America. All the pieces 
of furniture are genuine antiques of the Jacobean period, 
as nearly like those in the original manor house as it was 
possible to procure. 


“Then you should take a glimpse at the replica of, 


Mount Vernon erected by the Y. W. C. A., stroll over to 
the New Jersey State Building, a superb reproduction in 
stone of the old barracks in Trenton of Revolutionary days, 
and look in upon the splendid paintings of historical scenes 
in the replica of Tun Tavern, erected by the United States 
Marines to mark the site of old Tun Tavern which was the 
birthplace of the Marine Corps in 1775.” 


An Army of Visitors Each Day 


“CAITUATED on the west side of Edgewater Lake we find 

the Wicaco Block House, an exact replica of the 
original that was built in 1669. It is made in the early 
manner-of hand hewn logs put together with wooden pins. 
The Swedish Colonial Society of Philadelphia erected it in 
commemoration of the earliest settlers of Pennsylvania— 
the third birthplace of America—who from 1642 to 1655 
lived under Johan Printz as Governor. This building was 
dedicated by the Crown Prince of Sweden when he visited 
Philadelphia recently. 

“Finally, as a climax to this part of your pilgrimage, you 
should spend a quiet hour in Independence Hall, that fine 
old example of Colonial architecture, saturated with the 
atmosphere of the past, where our charter of liberty was 
signed. 

“There is, you see, a distinct cleavage, a definite and 
conscious contrast, between the old and the new, which is 
the fundamental idea upon which the whole exposition 
is based, since it is 
first of all a great 
memorial celebra- 
tion and after 
that a great 
world’s fair; and 
the visitor would 
do well to build 
his program of 
sight-seeing 
around that cen- 
tral fact, taking 
first our back- 
grounds, then our 
modern fore- 
grounds, andthen 
perhaps returning 
once more to the 
Street of ’76 fora 
final farewell 
glimpse of the 
picture of that 
era which has 
made us what we 
Ares 

Our program 
thus decided 
upon, we took a 
taxi to the en- 
trance of the fair 
grounds. It was 
early—and hot— 
and yet already a 
continuous 
stream of sight- 
seers were enter- 
ing the grounds. 

““About how 
many visitors are 
you getting a 
day?’ inquired. 

‘Well, last 
Sunday 100,000 
clicked through the turnstiles. On excessively sultry days 
we have fewer, on fine days more, but the stream is 
steadily augmenting by tens of thousands every day; for 
now all the buildings are completed, the exhibits on dis- 
play and every department, every phase of entertainment 
and sport is operating at 100 per cent efficiency. Gone and 
forgotten is that unfinished state, with uncompleted build- 
ings, which cast a gloom over the opening days—which has 

(Continued on Page 65) ~~ 
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Accept our invitation to drive the Nineteen- 
Twenty-Seven Buick. 


It is the only way to get an adequate idea of 
the contrast between Buick’s new, vibra- 
tionless performance and the performance 
results in the average car. 


We want you to know what it is like to 
travel, with the new Buick Valve-in-Head 
Engine as your motive power. 


You will discover extraordinary quietness 
and smoothness at every point on the 
speedometer. 


You've never 
driven anpthing like it 


Vital engine improvements, developed by 
Buick and General Motors, have created 
a new Buick engine that is vébrationless 
beyond belief. 

Buick has made another great contribution 
to motor car progress—another remarkable 
addition to Buick values. 


Here at moderate price, is performance 
literally without an equal at any price. 


All we ask you to do is drive this great car. 
You’ve never yet driven anything like it! * 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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MORBID PROLOGUE 


WENT to my dentist’s one morning in May 
| With an upper bicuspid so very distrait 
That I felt every bone 

In my cerebral zone 
Knocking together like marbles at play. 
The office was crowded with wretches a-prey 
To too-gnashing gloom as they cursed the delay 

And hoped Doctor Fuller, 

The ivory-puller, 
Would get in his work, if he could, right away. 


A neat little man with the air of a banker 
Petted his jaw as he groaned for the yanker; 
A white-bearded sage 
In a quaint little rage 
Winced like a schoolboy awaiting the spanker; 
A lady, who smiled like a saint, only blanker, 
Stroked a fair cheek which had swelled like a tanker. 


Bracing myself in a manner heroic 

To show my companions that I was a stoic, 
I picked up a paper and solemnly read 

A headline which said: 


““GERMAN INVENTS NEW AIRSHIP FUEL” 


Muttering something which wasn’t quite nice 
From the Hymnal of Hate, 
I grunted, ‘““That’s great! 
Always inventing some silly device 
Which, far as I see, doesn’t cut any ice. 
Now, if some darned biologist, cold-eyed and ruth- 
less, 
Invented a practical jaw that was toothless, 
I'd pay him, by gum, 
A whale of a sum.” 
Just then in the doorway a pretty trained nurse 
Smiled on me brightly—it made me feel worse. 
“‘You’re next.”’ And her giggle resembled a curse. 


Will someone explain, though the truth may be fearful, 
Why eminent dentists are always so cheerful? 
Good Doctor Fuller, with optimist air, 
Pleasantly easing me into a chair, 
Remarked, ‘Oh, that’s splendid! 
The tooth can’t be mended, 
So [ll give you some gas and the pain will be 
ended.” 
A sad looking bag thing he strapped to my face, 
Remarking “Breathe deep!” with a sunshiny grace. 
I sniffed 
And whiffed, 
Then stopped. 
Something popped. 
“Oh, bother,” said Fuller, ‘the gas has 
run out! 
I'll phone to the Gas Works. 
fix it, no doubt. 
Here’s a fresh morning paper to read 
while I’m gone.”’ 


They'll 


My head was 
a-whirling like 
swallows at 
dawn, 

But I held up the pa- 
per, becoming 
quite solemn, 

As I read what it 

said on a double- 

spaced column: 
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“SAVANT PREDICTS MECHANICAL FUTURE 


“Henry D. Hubbard, Secretary of the Bureau of Standards, 


Department of Commerce, says: ‘Automatic factories will 
take the place of farms and produce food supplies sufficient 
for the world. Airplane, ship and automobile speed will be 
controlled by a radio beacon, devised by the Bureau of 
Standards. . . .’” 


Just then Doctor Fuller returned with a chuckle. 


“The Gas Works has broken an armature buckle. 


While they’re making repairs 
Let’s forget all our cares 
In light conversation 
On Civilization 
Or the Bearing of Science on Human Affairs. 
I see you’ve been reading that statement of Hubbard’s 
That mill-turned potatoes will soon fill our cupboards.” 


“Piffle!’”’ I snorted. 
The dentist retorted, 


“‘Nothing’s impossible, sir, any more. 


Let’s take a short walk, if it won’t be a bore. 
Right ’round the corner I’ll show you some scenery— 
Carrots and peas being made by machinery.” 


So the next thing I knew we were out in the street, 
Mounting the steps of a factory neat. 


Il 


THE FARM PRODUCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 


Wheels, wheels, wheels, 
Dynamos and chutes, 

Ranks and ranks of tar-black tanks, 
Where men in rubber boots 

Climbed like cats to fill the vats 
With chemicals that smelled 

The hundredth power of cauliflower 
By radio propelled. 


Roar, roar, roar, 
A noise that seemed to burn; 

And they were pouring vitamines 
Into a monster churn, 

While up aloft a foreman stood 
On an asbestos pipe. 

“‘Men, pull the fires in Number Ten— 

The sparrow grass is ripe!”’ 


We met the sweet-faced manager, 
Who showed us through the works, 
"Neath seven 
miles of 
green-glass 
roof, 
Past corps of 
busy clerks. 


‘‘Toots Want to Play,’’ Said the Magnified Tot 
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By Walllace Irwim 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


“We’re now inside the Mixing Room; 

Our process here begins. 

The garden truck, now liquid muck, 
Is forced from vats to bins. 

Pea, beet and grape are pressed in shape 
After they’ve passed along. 

Yon acid tank makes onions rank 
By a solution strong. 

Experiment Station Number Two, 
Up on the platform there; 

Head chemist, Doctor Macaroo— 
The fellow with the hair— 

Is working on a formula 
Which heavy brain requires— 

A parsnip new which one can chew 
Or use to mend your tires.” 


“Oh, manager, my manager,” 
I shouted all in vain. 
That busy cuss just beckoned us 
And we followed in his train. 
With whirligigs and thingmajigs 
Machines like printing presses * 
Were working almost humanly 
At certain formless messes 
Which from the other end did shoot 
Ripe vegetables, also fruit— 
Oranges, turnips, rhubarb, plums, 
Bananas thick as giant thumbs— 
While sweating workmen labored by, 
Wheeling them to the vats of dye. 
All by itself one huge machine 
Its mighty problem tackled. 
By heaven, it was laying eggs, 
And as it laid, it cackled! 
“But won’t they break?” I wildly asked. 
The manager said, ‘‘No. 
The shells are cushioned as they fall 
By force of radi-o. . . .” 
Just then the great machine-made hen 
Blew up with force emphatic. 
“Oh, plague it!”’ wept the manager, 
“We've struck another static.” 
So the dentist led me out of there, 
For he was diplomatic. 


Ill 
SOME BABIES 


Out in the street, as we looked for a cab, 
We saw a small newsboy a-selling a tab, 
So we squandered a penny, the dentist and I, 
And got a noon extra with headlines so high: 


“SCIENCE PROMISES SIX-FOOT BABIES 


“Drs. Thomas B. Osborne and Lafayette B. Mendel, of 


New Haven, have discovered an amazing diet system, 
which they have been trying on rats. This diet, if it works, 
would produce six-foot babies in six years. af 


“That’s rather amusing,” I started to say 
When a seven-foot baby, 
(Continued on Page 254) 
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The pleasant, deadened thud of closing a door on a 
Body by Fisher tells the experienced ear that Fisher 
inner construction is solid and enduring. Building 
for supreme safety and value, Fisher achieves 
supreme safety and value in every car price division 
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E ARE going to be in the 

W\ field shortly for an A-1 
rattling good leader to 

take charge of the general girls’ athletic 
and social activities in the city and to 
handle dramatics and direct pageants,” 
writes a supervisor of recreation in a Cali- 
fornia city to the personnel director of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. ‘The salary is from $225 to $250 
a month. We want her to supervise also 


evening activities in the community 
houses.” 
“Please recommend immediately, by 


night letter, a community-center director to 
take charge of girls’ athletic activities, also 
general dramatic and social activities,” a 
telegram reads, from the secretary of a 
community center in a New England town. 
“Young, strong and capable of enlisting 
and working with volunteer student leader- 
ship. Thirty-five a week.” 

From a superintendent of recreation in 
Illinois: “I need a girl assistant. One who 
has had some experience and training in 
dramatics, pageantry and social recreation 
and field sports. Salary $100 to $125 a 
month.”’ 

From a superintendent of recreation in 
Florida: ‘“‘We want a young woman to 
organize neighborhood clubs and when 
necessary do neighborhood work, leaving 
the playground activities temporarily to 
her assistants. A knowledge of folk dancing, 
field hockey and other sports would be 
helpful. Salary $1800 to $2000 to start.” 

“We need a girl capable of taking charge 
of playground work,” says a director of 
recreational activities in Ohio. ‘‘She must 
know how to handle Girl Scout work and 
athletic and social activities for girls’ and 
women’s clubs. Salary $150 a month.” 

These are typical of the requests that 
pour into the national headquarters of the 
association in New York from all parts of the 
United States for girls and young women 
to fill positions in the recreational field; 
assistants to superintendents and super- 
visors, directors, play leaders, specialists in 
dramatics, folk dancing, story telling and 
athletics, which includes Girl Scout work 
and all indoor and outdoor sports, all forms 
of natural and rhythmic dancing. Handi- 
craft, organizing and directing children’s 
clubs and recreation, and camps and clubs 
for older girls also are phases of this wide 
and varied field, offering occupation to the 
girl possessing good health, a sane outlook 
on life, a spirit of helpfulness and the desire 
to earn her own living. 


Interest Increasing 


Ten years ago there were only forty-one 
cities having community playground and 
recreational organizations. Today there 
are 758. With an increase of more than 700 
cities and towns the need for trained work- 
ers has increased greatly. This nation-wide 
development has created a new profession. 

During 1925, 275 cities asked the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America to help find people to fill several 
hundred jobs. It is significant that of more 
than 19,000 inquiries on public recreation, 
how to organize and direct all kinds of 
sports and social activities, one-third came 
from communities of 2500 population or 
less. Most of these small towns employ 
resident young women in the work as assist- 
ants at first to a trained organizer or di- 
rector, who may be either a man or a woman. 

In thirty-five states there are training 
courses in normal schools and women’s col- 
leges, or special schools which give inten- 
sive training covering a period of a few 
months. In all these the tuition is moder- 
ate and in some places merely nominal. 

“Our association serves as a national 
clearing house for the entire recreation 
movement,’’ said Mrs. Ora G. Weir, head 
of the personnel bureau, when I talked with 
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her recently at the headquarters in New 
York. ‘It has been in active operation for 
twenty years. The association conducts 
training schools, national and local insti- 
tutes, and maintains a placement bureau 
and a staff of field workers to help com- 
munities solve their recreation problems. It 
publishes the Playground Magazine and 
handbooks of information. We aim to de- 
velop the cultural simultaneously with the 
athletic phases of the work. Thus, we in- 
clude instruction in handicraft, music, 
community singing and dramatics. 

“The association helps to find trained 
workers and train volunteer workers,”’ she 
went on. “It conducts physical-fitness 
tests for boys and girls in any community, 
helps to secure state legislation requiring 
physical education in the schools, and 
organizes and conducts leagues, mass ath- 
letics, and other physical recreation activi- 
ties by securing summer playgrounds and 
camp sites. We are in close contact with 
700 cities, and therefore this is the head- 
quarters where many people apply who 
want to go into this field as workers, or who 
need information and help in organizing 
their communities.” 


Money Not Everything 


“Our executives and staff field workers 
study private agencies to find out what 
recreation can be furnished to assist in 
games and meetings, and to provide in- 
structors or help to train play leaders. They 
coéperate in establishing Boy Scout and 
Girl Scout and Camp Fire Girl activities, 
and work with school authorities, helping 
boys and girls in school athletics, track, 
basket ball, soccer ball, and make oppor- 
tunities for them to learn handicraft and 
cecupy themselves in leisure hours with 
constructive play. It is obvious therefore,”’ 
said Mrs. Weir, “‘that all these varied activ- 
ities create positions for girls and young 
women who have athletic training and ex- 
perience.” : 

As all recreational organizations are sup- 
ported either by private subscriptions or 
local taxes, the salaries vary according to 
the community somewhat, every locality 
having its own individual problems and 
special needs. Women superintendents in 
seventy-six cities with a population of over 
50,000 are receiving salaries ranging from 
$2700 to $4400. In fifty-eight cities of 
5000 up to 50,000 population the salaries 
for the same work are $1800 to $3600. 
These are fairly typical. Staff positions 
which may be considered typical in recrea- 
tion systems include recreation supervisor, 
in some localities called department head, 
$1200 to $3500 a year; recreation director 
or general manager of a single playground 
or recreation center with assistants, from 
$1200 to $2500 a year, and occasionally 
maintenance is added; play leader or rec- 
reation assistant having charge of play ac- 
tivities of children, athletic games, and so 
on, from sixty dollars to seventy-five dollars 
a month to $1800 a year, according to time; 
that is, whether year-around or summer- 
season work. 

For specialists in folk dancing or dramat- 
ics, directors of pageants and festivals the 
salaries vary according to the time given 
by the instructor and the quality of work 
expected. 

The following is a complete salary sched- 
ule in one city with a population of about 
275,000, which is typical of others in the 
same class: 


Superintendent of recreation. ...... $5000.00 


Assistant superintendent and supervisor of 


SPOrts” chs. ace LO Range 2) 3300.00 
General supervisor of girls’ activities . . . 2400.00 
Director of special activities—dramatics, 

dancing, and so on (perday) . . . . $4.00 to 8.00 


Playground director, Class A, full time (a 


month firstiyear)-| « . <).)-eamennnne $125.00 
Playground director, Class A, full time (a 

month. second year) .) Aecwe een 135.00 
Playground director, Class A, full time (a 

month: thirduyear) 4). nus eee 150.00 
Playground director, ClassB, three-quarters 

time (a month first year) ....... 85.00 


Playground director, ClassB, three-quarters 


time (a month second year). .... . 95.00 
Playground director, Class B, three-quarters 

time (amonthinsummer)....... 125.00 
Playground director, Class C, three-quarters 

TIIGMOAV) Rls Uracy a Gel as, Re eae 4.00 
Playground director, Class C, three-quarters 

time (a day in summer). ....... 5.00 
Playground substitute, Class C, three- 

quarters time (an hour). ...... -50 
Community-house director, Class C, three- 

quarters time (a month)....... 150.00 


Tosecure the personal viewpoint of work- 
ers in this interesting and varied profession, 
the writer interviewed many young women 
holding various positions in different sec- 
tions of the country. ‘‘There are several 
ways of getting into this work,” said Miss 
F., athletic director of a recreational or- 
ganization in Tennessee. ‘‘I lived at home 
and therefore could afford to do part-time 
work in the beginning. I started on a local 
playground, getting paid three dollars for 
my afternoons. I had always been fond of 
outdoor sports and liked children. In the 
fall I attended a course in physical and 
recreational training, which included dra- 
matics and dancing, organizing and direct- 
ing sports for older girls and boys. This 
took nearly a year. I then secured a posi- 
tion as supervisor of playgrounds and gen- 
eral recreation in a small city, at $1800 a 
year. My living expenses were small in 
that town. Two years later I was asked by 
the chief supervisor in this city, who had 
visited the other town and noted my work, 
to come here and be his assistant at $2300. 
Though these salaries may seem small as 
compared to other professions and various 
lines of business,” she added, ‘‘you must 
take into consideration the many pleasant 
features of the work, which more than over- 
balance any aspects of it that might be a 
little trying at times—long hours occa- 
sionally, or dealing with stupid or unre- 
sponsive people, though they are very few, 
because by the nature of the work you will 
not often come in contact with persons of 
that kind. Probably no other occupation 
open to women is more healthful.” 


Always Room at the Top 


“Girls become very experienced who re- 
main for any length of time on playground 
work or in recreational camps, and this will 
help them to secure higher positions, but 
if they hope to fill general executive posi- 
tions it is practically indispensable that 
they take a course of instruction in some 
school or women’s college or normal school. 
Frequently these may be completed in less 
than a year, and while the girls are studying 
they can do part-time work by applying 
to the headquarters of the recreational 
system of the city or town they are in, and 
reduce their tuition to a negligible amount.” 

A summer playground supervisor in Illi- 
nois said she was being paid $150 a month. 
She expects to attend a training school in 
Chicago this fall, or may go to New York, 
where she will live cheaply at a girls’ club 
and attend a certain school of play and 
recreation which gives practical courses of 
training for playground directors, camp 
counselors and community workers, and 
specializes in recreation administration, 
drama and pageantry, and institutional 
work. ‘If I decide to take the course in 
New York,” she said, “‘I shall do part-time 
neighborhood work in a recreation organi- 
zation maintained by one of the Episcopal 
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churches. This course takes only 
eight months, and the tuition is 
but eighty dollars.” 

“The work is always interesting,” said 
the assistant to one of the department heads 
of a recreational center in a Pennsylvania 
city. ‘There is something new developing 
every day almost, which prevents one from 
ever getting bored or indifferent. There is, 
too, always a chance for promotion,’ she 
went on, ‘‘because of varied demands in 
the field. Sometimes, most unexpectedly 
and suddenly, will come a request to serve 
in another part of the country, in a differ- 
ent department of the work. I came here 
upon graduating from a two-year normal- 
school course, specializing in the theory 
and practice of physical education and rec- 
reation activities in community and social 
centers, which included athletics, dancing, 
scout leadership and games. My salary is 
$1500, but I am considering an offer in a 
smaller city, but a higher position—super- 
visor of girls’ sports, with a salary of $2100. 
With an increased income in this town, my 
living expenses will be less, so that I figure 
I shall be making about $2400 a year. 
When a position is offered to a worker she 
should always carefully consider the stand- 
ard of living in any place before she decides 
to make a change.”’ She added, ‘‘ You have 
asked me what are the minimum quali- 
fications for entering this athletic and re- 
creational field. First, I would say, an 
educational equipment equivalent to that 
represented by graduation from a four-year 
high-school course, and, in addition, either a 
full-time intensive physical-training course 
of from eight months to a year or one year 
of playground experience, and of course, 
more than anything else, good health, also 
a pleasing personality and the ability to get 
along well with people.” 


Personality Most Important 


When I repeated this statement to the 
director of a successful training school, she 
said, “‘That summary of qualifications is 
correct, although I would lay more stress 
on personality, because I believe it counts 
the most for success in this profession. No 
matter how well trained and equipped a 
girl may be, if she lacks personality she 
will not succeed. Resourceful and versatile 
workers are greatly in demand. If I find 
after a month or so that a girl lacks the 
true principles of good sportsmanship and 
does not impress me with her sincerity and 
a genuine interest in her work and those 
she is associated with, I recommend as tact- 
fully as possible that she had better drop 
out of the classes. But in many years I 
have not had more than five or six of these 
cases. The majority of our girls come 
from high schools, not always immediately 
following graduation, which makes the age 
vary from eighteen to twenty-four. Our 
course begins in October and ends in May. 
Our students always find plenty of summer 
work as camp counselors, giving athletic 
instruction, teaching games and so on, also 
on city playgrounds and in new suburban 
developments, like some of those on Long 
Island, in Westchester County, in suburbs 
of Chicago, and Boston and Los Angeles, 
in Daytona, Florida, and Nashville, Tennes- 
see, where recreation is splendidly organ- 
ized and specialists in athletics and all 
phases of dramatics are employed. 

“We train our girls so that they will give 
those under their care opportunities to act 
in situations that are physically wholesome, 
mentally stimulating and socially sound. 
We train them not to exercise isolated 
muscle groups, but to participate in vig- 
orous purposeful exercise as a part of a 
social group.” 

“Our chief aim,” said the physician at 
the head of the physical-education depart- 
ment in this college, “is to develop the 
highest intelligence in the freest body.” 
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the longest wearing *heel 


Fall, and the opening of school! 


Stairs and streets and playgrounds 
echo to the thud of children’s feet 
—scuffing, kicking, piling up the 
shoe repair bills. 


Send your children off to school 
in good stout shoes equipped with 
the heels that outwear any others 
—Goodyear Wingfoot Heels. 


Chock-full of downright, lasting, 
springy wear, Goodyear Wingfoot 
Heels are bound to save you 
money. You can get them on new 


Goodyear Wingfoot Heels won’t cost you any more than ordinary 
rubber heels—and you can tell they are far better from the simple 
fact that more people walk on them than on any other kind 


shoes made by hundreds of good 
manufacturers, or have them put 
on any shoes quickly by your 
shoe repairman. They wear longer 
—we guarantee. 


What’s good for the children is 
good for you. Goodyear Wingfoot 
Heels are made in black, tan and 
white for everybody—men,women, 
boys and girls. They have style 
and fit, and their quality never 
changes. 


Get these springy, long-wearing 
heels today! Ask for WINGFOOTs. 
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* Goodyear Wingfoot 
Heels are guaranteed to 
outwear any other kind 
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REALSILK 
achievement — 


The raw silk is taken from the cocoons; 
wound into skeins; packed in bales, and 
shipped by fast liners from the filaturesin @ 


Japan, reaching this countryin . . 9 DAYS 


YOKOHAMA..........+9days by boat to... 


teense 


Landing at Seattle, the cargo is transferred 
immediately under heavy guard to special 
express trains and rushed with all haste to 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mills in Indianapo- 


lis, arriving 
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from the special U 


4 DAYS LATER at the Mills 


Upon receipt at the Mills the silk is at once 
put into production ; manufactured into ho- 
stery; tested; dyed; inspected, and mailed 


. S. Post Office Branch 


ers—even in the 
country—deliver 


your postman . 
6 DAYS LATER 
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FRESH silk hosiery for Realsilk custom- 


most remote parts of the 
ed direct to your home by 
weno DAYS, LATER 
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Sip ot SOE ee +4 days by special express trains to........ REALSILK, INDIANAPOLIS, ..+6 days for manufacturing.....+5 days by U.S. Mail... =total of 24 days to YOUR HOME 


Silk! 227.) 
from Filature to Foot 


The secret of long wear and lasting beauty 
in the hosiery you buy direct from our mills 


TODAY, on the sunny hillsides around the filatures in 
far-off Fapan, millions of tiny silkworms are spinning 
their cocoons of shimmering silk . . . Tomorrow, perhaps, 
the deft hands of Fapanese women will unwind from these 
cocoons their treasure of silken skein . In a@ mere 
matter of 24 days this identical silk will have been trans- 
ported to our shores; fashioned into sheer, lustrous silk ho- 
siery, and delivered to Realsilk customers throughout the land. 


Truly, what Realsilk has accomplished to make all this 
possible seems almost unbelievable ... Yet, it is the secret 
of long wear and lasting beauty in Realsilk hosiery ... and 
an unheard-of achievement until Realsilk’s unique and 
DIRECT method of selling made it possible. 


“A “AOR 

Think of it!. . . FRESH silk . . . seldom more than 
24 days from Filature to Foot . . . virtually less than 
4 weeks from the time the silk leaves the cocoon until 
you are wearing it... when you buy your hosiery direct 
from our Mills through the Realsilk Service Representa- 
tive who calls at your home or office! 


“A 


But, you inquire, why all this rush? What are the spe- 
cific advantages to me? 


You may or may not know that silk does NOT im- 
prove with age .. . Pure, FRESH silk is noted for its 
mirror-like sheen, its vibrant animation, its enduring 
lustre . . . and retains its initial strength and vitality. 


Silk as fresh as you find it in the Realsilk Hosiery 
you buy direct from our Mills can be relied upon to afford 
utmost service... Its very freshness accounts in a great 
measure for its enduring beauty and unrivaled wear. 


So remember—in addition to careful manufacture, 
employing the most modern methods . . . in addition to 
vigilant inspection and rigid tests, which assure quality 
... Realsilk Hosiery is FRESH silk . . . All in-between 
steps, which might give the silk a chance to age before 
you get it, are avoided by Realsilk’s direct-to-consumer 
plan of selling . . . for Realsilk Hosiery is shipped direct 
to those who are to wear it... The other advantages of 
convenience and economy which you enjoy when you 
buy your hosiery the Realsilk way have been pointed 
out many times. 


You will find it a mighty good investment to say 
“Come in” to the Realsilk Service Representative when 
he calls at your home or office . . . for only through him 
can you obtain this FRESH silk hosiery direct from our 
Mills—seldom more than 24 days from Filature to Foot 
—and at savings that are unparalleled. 


Reat Stk Hosiery Mixts, Inpranapo ts, Inp., U.S. A. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie 
250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Consult 'Phone Directory for Your Local Office 


REALS 


This gold button identi- 
fies the Bonded Realsilk 
Service Representative 
when he calls at your 
home or office. 


© 1926 R.S.H.M. 
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HOSIERY AND LINGERIE 


CHILDREN’S STOCKINGS and MEN'S SOCKS 


The Super Finish 
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for Automobiles! 


HEREVER fine cars are seen, at the 

Salon, in the Show Room and on the 
Highway, certain models stand out pre-eminently 
for their perfection of finish—they are finished 
with Nitro-Valspar. 


Their brilliant, deep lustre is remarked by all 
who see them and the striking beauty of their 
finish is more than “skin deep.” For the Nitro- 
Valspar System 1s nitrocellulose lacquer through- 
out—the Primer, the Gunglaze and the beautiful 
Color Enamel coats. 


With all coats made of lacquer materials, 
there is naturally a greater affinity between 
them, a greater adhesion, than in a system where 
several types of material of unbalanced elas- 
ticity, expansion and cleavage capacities are 
applied one on top of another. 


A Nitro-Valspar Finish combines to the mth 
degree those three greatly desired qualities— 
Brilliant Finish, Beautiful Color, and Hardness 
which is: the secret of long life. 


And the speed with which Nitro-Valspar can 
be applied is a great boon to car owners. Your 
Automobile Painter can completely refinish 
your car- with the Nitro-Valspar System in a 
few days instead of the usual two or three 
weeks. 


Lacquer Finishes have recently come into 
vogue and there is one lacquer System that you 
can be sure has no flaws, no weakness—Nitro- 
Valspar. For Nitro-Valspar is the result of ex- 
perience gained by Valentine & Company in 
ninety-four years’ production of high grade 
finishes and colors. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Detroit W. P. Fuller & Co., Pacific Coast 


NITRO-VALSPAR 


The Valentine Lacquer Finish : 
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ATERDAY May 15, 186— 
what they are going to do with me. 
sed ennything to me yet but he and mother talked 


well i dont know yet 
father hasent 


about sumthing till verry late last nite. i herd them. 
Keene says she gesses i am in a scraip this time that will 
taik moar then General Marstin to get me out of but 
mother told her to keep quiet. Cele dident say ennything 
xcept that she dident think i had done ennything verry 
rong. ennyway she sed if i had done rong she had done 
rong two. 

Aunt Sarah she sed that old J. Albert Clark had told 
sumbody that he gnew that sumtime that Shute boy wood 
go two far and he gessed that this time he had went alto- 
gether two far. old Tabitha Wilkins sed i was a aban- 
dond retch whitch shood be put outside of the pail of the 
chirch and old Woodbridge Odlin he sed it was about time 
a xample shood be maid of sumone. Aunt Sarah she sed 
she dident cair what they said and it wasent enny of their 
bizziness ennyway. 

What i am most interested in is what old Francis will 
think about it. he can maik it prety lifely for me if he 
wants to. ennyway i dident know the wirds of those tunes 
but i dont suppose ennyone will beleeve me. but honest 
i dident. 

this morning in school i dident know what wood happen. 
the fellers all laffed and seamed to think i had did sum- 
thing prety smart. i wish i cood think so. i wunder what 
father will say when he gets home. Saterdays he comes 
home on the haff past two trane. i met the reverent mister 
Barrows today. if i had saw him in time i woodent have 
met him. ennyway he dident notice me. he was talking 


i 
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ILLUSTRATED 


with old Sam Hall and had jest come out of old Smith, 
Hall and Clarks office. 

i had jest come out of Dan Ranlets grocery store and 
when i saw them i steped back where they coodent see me 
and lissened. old mister Barrows he sed i think you done 
rong mister Hall to maik a mock of a serius thing. and old 
Sam Hall he sed it was the duty of a newspaper to correc 
enny rong staitments and so he looked up his faces cair- 
fully and gnew he was rite. 

then the reverent Mister Barrows he sed it is all rite to 
correc rong staitments but he dident see enny good in 
making a goke of religus matters. then old Mister Bar- 
rows went away and old Sam Hall went upstares into his 
old printing shop. 

well this afternoon father come home and as soon as he 
had his dinner old Mister Barrows come to see him and he 
and mother and aunt Sarah had a long talk. after awhile 
father called me in and asted me if i gnew about the tunes 
and i sed the only thing i gnew was that Bruce Brigham 
rote out the tunes for me and sed they was himm tunes. 
then father asted me why i rote the himms the way i done 
and i sed i thougt i had a rite to and he sed where did you 
get that fool idea and i sed you told me that onct. and 
father he sed i never told you ennything like that and i sed 
honest father you did and he sed jest what did i say wird 
for wird and i sed well one time we was talking about 
ministers and you sed ministers had a auful eezy time. all 
they had to do to wright a sirmon was to reed a chapter 
of the bible and then chainge it round so that nobody cood 
tell what it ment and so i thought i had to rite to maik up 
sum himms that way. 


fo) 


3 Spoils 


rG cle denry Al. Shute 


BY LESLIE TURNER 


well father begun to tirn red and redder and the reverent 
Mister Barrows begun to look more sorrowfuller and Aunt 
Sarah and mother tride hard not to ‘aff with their mouths 
but did with their eys and father begun to scratch his chin 
and say hem hem haw. then he sed well parson the goke 
is on me and the reverent Mister Barrows sed i do not con- 
sider, lite and frivolius conversation about servants of the 
lord to be a goke and i will bid you good afternoon. 

well father he sed he was sorry and asted his pardon and 
he sed that he did say that to me but he was goking and 
Mister Barrows sed he was sorry to dout my wird but he 
was afrade i gnew about the himms and jest then Cele up 
and sed that i dident know about the himms but she gnew 
all the time. : 

well when mother herd Cele say that she sed why Celia 
Eliza Shute what do you meen and Cele sed she ment jest 
what she sed. and mother sed how did you know about the 
tunes and she sed she herd the hoslers sing them and when 
i played what Bruce Brigham had rote she reconized them 
at onct. well then Aunt Sarah sed did you ever hear sutch 
a thing Joanna and mother she sed she never did and 
father dident say ennything but he blew his nose verry 
hard and the minister drawded 3 or 4 long breths. 

then mother sed i dont understand Celia. those tunes 
sounded jest like himms and Cele sed if i play them twice 
as fast they dont sound like himms and she done it. and 


‘they dident sound a bit like himms. then the minister sed 


it was a grate disappointment to find a young girl whitch 

has so good a naim as Celia Eliza Shute did sutch a inde- 

fenceless thing as this and he thougt that her sunday school 
(Continued on Page 94) 


Bimeby Father Called Me Quer and Sed Josiah Says You Can't Drive Nellie and You Bring Her Quer and Show Him 
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BETTER THAN EVER 


_ Following their traditional policy of 
constant improvement with no yearly 
models, Dodge Brothers, during the past 
eight months, have vastly bettered their 
motor cars in many vital respects. 


Indeed, there has never been an equal 
: period in Dodge Brothers history when 
sO many refinements of a popular and 
fundamental nature have been made. 


_ The public is registering its appreciation 
_ of this progressive industrial service by 
- purchasing every motor car Dodge 
_ Brothers can build—in spite of the fact 
that Dodge Brothers production, during 
- these months, has broken all previous 
_ records by an impressive margin. 


Doose BrotHers |INC.DEtTROIT 


i Donse BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
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Coupe *845—Special Coupe *895 
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Copyright 1926, United States Gypsum Co. 


a tight, wind-proof, weather-proof wall. Gyp- 
Lap provides the strongest structural insula- 
tion known. It makes a rigid, insulating inner 
wall that saves on fuel bills. It makes perfect 


backing for wood, brick or stucco, 


Your dealer in Sheetrock, lumber and build- 

ers’ supplies sells Gyp-Lap. It is made 
only by the United States Gypsum 
Company. 


Fireproof the wooden framework of any house you build by 
using mineral lumber. 

Sheathe the framework with Gyp-Lap— fireproof, strong, Lasting. 
Gyp-Lap is mineral lumber made from gypsum rock. It comes 
in broad, thick sheets ready for nailing to the framework of all 
walls and roof. It goes up so easily and quickly. No building 
paper is required with it. 

Because it is so economical to erect, Gyp-Lap offers you the extra 
fire-security of rock sheathing at no more cost than wood, in fact, 
usually for less. 

Gyp-Lap’s broad, thick units fit into one another with a tongue- 
and-groove joint—the US G patented interlocking edge—that makes 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices 
205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LAP 


Sheathing 


72 designs from National Architectural Prize Con- UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
test have been compiled in an attractive book. Send Dept. 430, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
$1.00 and this coupon to Fireproofing Dept. W, ~ : 8 i ” 
U, S. Geet Co., 205 WiNanvas Serena ae Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and free booklet, “‘Protected Homes. 
Illinois. 

Name cin ics cecdeatevlit cn ee ee ee ee 
Name sero as el es oe Pp R Oo D U Cc T S 

Address 


east an equal gloom over the opening of 


every world’s fair in the memory of man, 
for the simple reason that in such a vast 
and complicated enterprise, involving as it 
does foreign powers, Federal, state and 
municipal governments, appropriations and 
politics, it is humanly impossible to line up 
all these diverse and often antagonistic 
powers, induce them to codperate with the 
efficiency of a private corporation and be 
right up on their tiptoes ready to start the 
race when the whistle blows. Such perfec- 
tion never has been reached, and never 
will be reached this side of the millennium. 
Well, all those troubles are happily over and 
as a world’s fair we are now in full bloom. 

“T think,” he continued as we paused 
inside the entrance gates while the gay, 
good-humored crowds swirled and milled 
about us, ‘‘the best thing to do is to take a 
sight-seeing bus—a party car, as it is 
called—and get a bird’s-eye point of view 
of the whole grounds, locate the principal 
buildings and exhibits and then return and 
take them up one by one. On account of 
traffic problems private cars are not al- 
lowed inside the grounds; but the party 
cars go everywhere and stop everywhere.” 

We swarmed aboard a picturesque low- 
slung bus, gay with striped awnings, with 
seats along both sides and an iron-throated 
rubber-neck man in the rear, who bawled 
out the points of interest as we passed. 
Everybody now recognizes the architec- 
ture of a world’s fair; it has a special 
formulaallitsown; Mohammedan mosques, 
Chinese pagodas, Roman arches, Arabian 
Night palaces, Taj Mahals and German 
beer gardens arescrambled not unpleasingly 
together and sprinkled liberally with glow- 
ing colors, miles of bunting, twinkling lights 
and war flags. That is the good old- 
fashioned recipe, but the architecture of 
this exposition, romantic and colorful, with 
its columns and arches and terra-cotta- 
tinted palaces, has a definite unity. 

Of all these structures the Pennsylvania 
State Building is undoubtedly the most 
striking and spectacular. Exemplifying the 
modern vertical note in architecture, with 
its audacious yet beautiful use of strong 
primary colors, its arcades and inner courts 
decorated with mural bas-reliefs of histori- 
cal themes depicting the illustrious réle the 
old Keystone State has played in the de- 
velopment of the nation, it constitutes an 
art exhibit in itself and demonstrates what 
modern public buildings may be when our 
architects are inspired, not by alien Greek 
temples or Roman forums or medieval 
Gothic cathedrals, but by our own native 
American genius, based, as true art must 
always be, upon our own native needs and 
impregnated with our own history and en- 
vironment. 4 


A Broadcasting Station 


After a circuit of the thousand-odd acres 
which compose the fair grounds we left the 
party car and entered the quaint little 
Street of 1776. 

“We'll go up one side of the street,” sug- 
gested my friend, ‘‘taking the houses one 
by one, and then come back on the other 
side. Here we are at the old Town Hall, the 
original of which was built in 1709. In 
olden times a jail stood in its front yard and 
it was the custom to parade the prisoners in 
chains on market days. The public en- 
joyed that. Also, out in open view stood a 
pillory and a whipping post.”’ 

A shrewd, humorous-faced visitor, who, 
with his wife, had paused to listen, com- 
mented with a Western accent: 

“They weren’t so dog-gone sentimental 
about prisoners in those days. The law had 
red pepper in it then—or was it the men?”’ 

“Both,” said my companion. ‘From 
that upper balcony,” he continued, “the 
Colonial governors made their speeches and 
public proclamations and announced the 
deaths and accessions of our gracious Maj- 
esties, the monarchs of England.” 
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(Continued from Page 52) 


“Our gracious Majesties!’’ muttered the 
Westerner with a grimace. ‘‘That kind of 
language is sure queer to hear. Of course 
I know we were in on all that gracious- 
majesty stuff once; but I can’t seem to get 
the picture; it’s movie dope; I can’t even 
imagine those old royalist birds. I mean, 
as part of us.” 

“Well,” smiled my friend, “I can give 
you one concrete picture; it happened at 
this old Town Hall. It was one of the 
Colonial governors; he stood leaning heav- 
ily against the railing of the balcony, a 
stout, pompous figure with a bushy wig and 
a large, red-veined nose, and droned off his 
dull speech to the indifferent crowds below. 
Among those who listened was a thin, dark 
young fellow, with his hands and feet fast 
in the stocks. And during the speech a big, 
buzzing fly kept tickling his nose until at 
last he burst forth in curses of rage, 
which the governor mistook for the inso- 
lence of those hot-head rebels who even 
then dared dream that America could man- 
age her own affairs. And years later that 
same prisoner made the supreme sacrifice 
at Valley Forge. Once also, from that same 
baleony, the famous preacher Whitefield 
preached so eloquently on hell-fire that his 
voice was plainly heard in Camden, a mile 
away.” 

“Some broadcaster,’’” murmured the 
Westerner. ‘“‘Think of it, mamma! That 
beats old Uncle Ben.”’ 


A Cross Section of History 


Turning to the left, we paused at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, with its plain, 
severe interior, where silence and godliness 
reigned, a replica of one built by the Quak- 
ers in 1695. We dropped into the quaint 
old Dame School in the first house in Phil- 
adelphia built of bricks, where once dwelt 
Letitia Penn, and then passed on to the 
Paul Revere Forge, the village smithy, 
erected in memory of the patriot whose 
forge and foundry supplied the bolts, 
spikes and copper hull of the famous frigate 
Constitution. 

“And don’t forget,’ said my guide, 
“that these early blacksmiths were artists 
in their own line; they had a fine, sure hand 
with iron. That is why we prize so highly 
the old hinges, locks and scrapers—not 
merely because they are ancient but be- 
cause they are so truly wrought.”’ 

The next house in the row was the Ben 
Franklin Print Shop. 

“That’s what I want to see!”’ exclaimed 
the Westerner. ‘I’ve been reading a new 
book on him. Printer, editor, maker of 
proverbs, philosopher, economist and one 
of the greatest diplomats America has ever 
produced.” 

Sometime was spent in visiting the Free 
Society Store House and the First Infirmary. 
The First Infirmary was established in 
one room during the yellow-fever epidemic 
in Philadelphia in 1750, but out of this 
grew the Pennsylvania Hospital of today. 

In Loxley House we heard again the 
story of Lydia Darrah, the little Quaker 
girl, who notified the American Army at 
Valley Forge of the British plan of attack. 

We came to the Stephen Girard House, 
the fine old original of which was built by 
Stephen Girard, a young Frenchman from 
Bordeaux who arrived in Philadelphia in 
1776, commander of his own ship. He be- 
came an American citizen, married, set- 
tled down and amassed what was one of 
the greatest private fortunes in the world 
at that time, and was noted for his patriot- 
ism, philanthropy and financial sagacity. 

The hostess showed us around the beau- 
tiful house, furnished with exquisite taste 
and faithfully reproducing the original even 
to the picturesque old marine wall papers 
set in panels in the ivory-tinted walls. 
“These scenes,”’ she explained, ‘“‘are repro- 
ductions of originals depicting the old docks 
on the Delaware River. Girard wasasailor; 
he loved the sea. One of those ships in that 


dock scene was his own, in which he sailed 
to America. He had an artist paint the 
cartoons and then sent them back to a fa- 
mous well-paper manufacturer in France.” 

“What an infinite amount of research 
and labor has been expended by the women 
of America in the reconstruction of this 
street,’ commented the Westerner’s wife, 
“in order to reproduce so exactly, with 
such a wealth of detail, all this quaint old 
atmosphere and charming taste. Every 
woman who has ever furnished a house 
knows that perfection does not come of it- 
self; it’s a slow and laborious process. It 
has taken me three years to furnish my 
country home in the Colonial period, and 
I haven’t completed it yet. Think of the 
time and energy expended, the hunting 
through musty old records to get the pro- 
portions of the houses, the exact descrip- 
tions, the furniture, the correct details and 
ornamentation. Why, it’s the work of 
years!”’ 

“And yet it has been worth while,” said 
the hostess, ‘‘for it shows the American 
public, thousands of whom never step foot 
inside a museum, exactly how our fore- 
fathers lived. One sees fine old pieces of 
early American furniture stuck away in an 
antique shop or set forth with a label in a 
museum, but without any of those warm, 
vivifying touches of a private home; and 
having forever drummed into our ears the 
savage hardships of the early pioneers, we 
forget that our forefathers had handsome, 
aristocratic homes furnished in excellent 
taste with fine furniture, rare damasks, sil- 
ver and paintings done by the foremost 
masters of the time. 

“Tt needs an actual street like this, re- 
constructed before our eyes, to reveal the 
fine heritage of beauty and dignity in or- 
dinary everyday life which our ancestors 
have passed on to us. It proves that our 
beginnings were not chaotic, lawless, cheap 
or tawdry, but essentially noble, dignified. 
But above all, what those early leaders re- 
veal as we throw the searchlight of history 
upon them, is character—character in the 
quality of their homes as well as in their 
outer lives. And it is this character which 
is the nation’s real wealth. When we cease 
as individuals to have character the nation 
will go bankrupt. So these homes of an- 


other era are in reality symbols of the solid,. 


unspectacular integrity of our forefathers, 
which we believe still exists in our people 
today.” 


Presidential Receptions 


We strolled on, pausing to admire the 
sweet, gay, old-fashioned gardens planted 
in the rear or to chat with hospitable 
hostesses dressed in the billowy costumes of 
Colonial days, and arrived presently at the 
Slate Roof House, a reproduction of a fine 
old mansion which possessed the added dis- 
tinction of having the first slate roof in Phil- 
adelphia. 

Here Penn dwelt during his second visit; 
Trent, founder of Trenton, was one of the 
owners, and, later, the famous Norris fam- 
ily. Within, experts had reproduced the in- 
terior practically as it stood in 1701, with 
genuine antique furniture, rich, dim old 
damasks and time-yellowed maps. This 
house is the headquarters for women com- 
ing from every state in the Union to the 
exposition, and special State Days have 
been arranged when the governor of each 
state, attended by four distinguished women 
who have contributed most to the progress 
of women in their own state in civics, art, 
literature or music, presents his state flag 
with appropriate ceremonies. 

At the door of the Slate Roof House the 
chairman of the States committee greeted 
us hospitably. 

“And now,” she said, after she had 
shown us about, “‘you must register. 
Everybody who visits the Slate Roof House 
registers by placing a red, white or blue 
pin in her state on the great map of the 
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Watch This 


Column 


LOIS WEBER 


Director of “The Marriage Clause” 


I wonder if you will be as 


deeply interested as! amina forth- 
coming Universal LOIS WEBER pro- 
duction entitled ‘‘THE MARRIAGE 
CLAUSE”? which has to do with the play- 
folks and the mysterious realm back of 
the stage. I think you and your friends 
will argue over it as thousands argued 
when the story under the title of “Technic” 

appeared in The Satur- 


= day Evening Post from 
the pen of Dana Burnet. 


MISS WEBER, 
in directing this 
picture, naturally 
approached it from a 
woman’s viewpoint, and 
_ her technique has been 
' so artistic you will find 

it difficult not to agree 
with her interpretation. 


gn She was sin- 


FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN gUlarly happy in 

herchoice of BILLIE 

DOVE, FRANCIS BUSHMAN and WARNER 

OLAND to portray the leading characters, and I 

am pleased to say that these three players have 
covered themselves with glory. 


The theme is intensely in- 


teresting and highly dramatic, re- 


vealing, as it does, the life behind the 
scenes. BUSHMAN takes the part of a famous 
stage-director who makes a star of BILLIE DOVE. 
At the time they exchange pledges of mutual af- 
fection, she is called upon to sign a three-year 
contract which contains the ‘‘marriage clause” in 
which she agrees not to become engaged or mar- 
ried during the life of the contract. 


Theirlove endures for three 


years. But the 
girl has by then be- 


come famous as a star 
and the stage-director 
is pushed farther into 
the background. The 
ending is left to your im- 
agination but like most 
Universals it leaves a 
sweet taste in the mouth. 


Other Univer- 


sals which have 
been chosen to repre- 
sent this Company in 
Greater Movie Season Be . 

are ‘‘The Flaming BILLIE DOVE 
Frontier,’’ reproduc- 

ing Gen. Custer’s last battle with the Sioux; ‘‘ The 
Midnight San,’’ a brilliant drama of the former 
Imperial Russian Court, and ‘‘Poker Faces,’’ a 
comedy of unusual power. I am anxious for your 
opinion of all of them. Write me a letter. 


(Carl Laemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photograph of Billie 
Dove and Francis X. Bushman 


|UNIVERSAL 


PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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A Steel Blue 
Chin Wins 


Mennen Prize 


If you've got a good face 
Mennen 


Talcum for Men 
will improve it 


It took a steel blue chin and keen 
sense of appreciation for a good 
thing to win for Mr. Paul S. Ellison, 
45 Argyle Road, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the prize in the Mennen Bag Con- 
test, No. 2. Here’s his letter: 


‘My prehistoric grandfather was 
ahairy man. SoamI. Heneeded 
his whiskers to keep warm, but 
I’m the bird who has to scrape 
’em twice a day. All of which 
gives you an inkling that my 
school-girl complexion is usu- 
ally a midnight blue. 

“An hour after shaving, the 
irrepressible little shoots of my 
private and personal rubber 
plant are coming up again for 
air. I’ve found that the judicious 
use of Mennen for Men (the 
Neutral Tint Talcum) hides my 
steel blue chin without looking 
like a lacquer of Chinese white. 
It’s great! Thanks!” 


Mr. Ellison rests his case on one 
virtue only. But he knows, as you 
will when you try it, that the value 
of Mennen Talcum for Men is not 
confined to the face alone. It’s an 
all-over powder that is a real 
masculine delight. If you talked 
with Mr. Ellison, he’d tell you 
that Mennen Talcum for Men 
spells COMFORT wherever it’s 
used. On the body, it absorbs all 
the excess moisture the towel 
doesn’t quite reach after the bath. 
On the face and neck, it constitutes 
asoft, soothing film which protects 
against rain, wind, sun, hail and 
the effects of a scraggly collar. 


A large tin costs 25 cents and 
lasts longer than the patience of 
a stoic. Matches the color of your 
skin—doesn’t show. And gives 
the “super” well-groomed look 
that helps you borrow money at 
the bank. 


As for Mennen Shaving Cream, it is 
quite serenely holding first place in the 
hearts of millions of our solid fellow 
citizens. The real reason for this is that 
Dermutation—the exclusive Mennen 
principle of absolute beard softening 
—gives that quick, smooth shave. An 
easy shave, with water hot or cold, hard 
or soft, that leaves the face clean, clear 
and comfortable. 50 cents for a large 
tube. Five months of economical shaving, 


at 34-inch of cream ; 

per shave. All drug- anne 

gists. (Mennen Salesman) 
P.S. Just a line about Mennen Skin Balm 
for after-shaving. Cooling, refreshing, 
antiseptic, astringent. 50c tube. 
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SHAVING CREAM 
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United States that covers one wall, so that 
the attendance can be seen at a glance.” 

We added our quota to the rapidly in- 
creasing young forest of pins and, passing 
the busy market stalls, we entered the 
Washington Stables Theater. This building 
is modeled on the lines of the one in which 
Washington kept his horses and carriages. 
Daily puppet shows for the children are 
held here. Thence we entered the Washing- 
ton House, built under the auspices of the 
Daughters of the Revolution and furnished 
throughout as it was when Philadelphia was 
the seat of government. 

“This house,’’ explained the hostess, 
“belonged to Robert Morris and in 1776 
was the largest and handsomest in town. 
Washington paid $3000 a year rent for it, 
unfurnished, and lived there seven years. 
After he moved to Mount Vernon, John 
Adams took possession as the next Presi- 
dent and lived there until 1800, when the 
official seat of government was changed to 
Washington, D. C. 

“In this house, every two weeks Wash- 
ington held a formal levee in the great 
dining room, thirty feet long. The Presi- 
dent stood at the far end, facing the door, 
his back to the fireplace. He always wore 
black velvet, yellow gloves, handsome knee 
and shoe buckles and a dress sword. His 
hair was powdered and gathered in a black 
silk bag and he carried a three-cornered hat 
with a black cockade and a feather edging. 

“At precisely three o’clock the door was 
opened, and closed at precisely a quarter 
past. Visitors were announced at the door, 
bowed, but never shook hands with the 
President in those days, but arranged them- 
selves in a discreetly silent circle around 
the room. When, at a quarter past, the 
door was closed, Washington began with 
the guest on his right and moved around 
the circle, chatting amiably, and those who 
had been spoken to could then converse 
with one another in low tones. When the 
President completed the circle and arrived 
at the fireplace again, his visitors ap- 
proached one by one, bowed and departed. 

“Tn addition to the levee, at four o’clock 
every Thursday afternoon the Washingtons 
gave a formal dinner party, at which the 
President—unless a clergyman was pres- 
ent—asked a blessing before the guests 
were seated. The President ate only one 


| course, never more, and drank one glass of 


wine during dinner and one afterward. 
This dining room, as you see it now, is 


.practically as it was in his day, and over- 


looked the lovely old-fashioned gardens in 
the rear.”’ 

The next port of call was the Jefferson 
House, standing originally on the outskirts 
of town. Here, for the thirty-five shillings 
a week, Jefferson rented the corner sitting 
room and bedroom on the second floor, and 
wrote what he himself described as ‘“‘the 
genuine effusion of the soul of our country.” 

“Tn that little sitting room,” the hostess 
took up the tale, ‘“‘were held many meetings 
of the Committee of Five appointed to 
draft the Declaration. Franklin, Adams, 
Livingston and Sherman used to join Jeffer- 
son and discuss the problems which arose.”’ 

“And is this the actual table on which he 
drafted the Declaration?’’ I inquired. 


Inventing for Comfort 


“No; but it’s the exact reproduction of 
a special chair and table which Jefferson 
designed for himself in order to be com- 
fortable while at work. You see, first of all 
he was a writer, as well as politician and 
pamphleteer; and second, he was a long- 
legged young man, and his muscles became 
cramped sitting so many hours with his 
extremities tied up in bowknots or wrapped 
around the chair. So one day he decided 
to design a chair especially to fit his 
legs. It’s really a chaise longue, you see, 
in two parts, the second part made to slide 
under the table so he could stretch out, and 
the chair comfortably upholstered and 
arranged with a swivel so he could lean 
back at his ease or even take a nap. 

“But he didn’t stop with the chair, for 
he was a thorough young man. He wrote 
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so much that all his papers would get 
massed in one spot, with the result that he 
would be forced to move his chair to a 
clean spot or else disturb what he’d already 
done. So instead of moving himself around 
the table, he devised a scheme by which the 
table top revolved. But here he faced a 
problem, for he did not wish the candle to 
revolve each time, but to remain stationary 
directly in front of him. So he contrived 
this little extension slide attached to the 
table opposite his chair to hold the light. 
It is said to be one of the best combina- 
tions vf chair and table ever invented for 
a writing man.” 

Next in the row was the Shippen House, 
the original of which was a typical city 
house of the well-to-do American profes- 
sional man of that period, comfortable, 
spacious and furnished with sober yet ex- 
cellent taste. Here was the home and 
office of Dr. William Shippen, Jr., who 
started the first classes in anatomy and 
dissection in Philadelphia, after a sojourn 
in the medical institutions of Edinburgh 
and France. 

“He had a hard time in the beginning 
to obtain his subjects for dissection,” said 
the hostess, “‘and more than once his house 
was mobbed. At first he was permitted to 
use only the bodies of criminals, of which 
there were very few.” 

“We could accommodate him better in 
that respect today,’ remarked a visitor 
grimly. 

A Signal Honor 


The interior of this house, one of the 
most splendid mansions of its day, with a 
wonderful garden abounding, as the record 
says, “in tulips, carnations, roses and 
lilies, with a summer house in the middle 
of it,’’ has been decorated to show how the 
distinctive charm and mellow atmosphere 
of the past can be graciously combined in 
a modern home with the solid comforts and 
improvements of today. Here are the 
headquarters of the chief executive of the 
women’s committee of the exposition, who, 
coéperating with some twenty other na- 
tional committees, which in turn touch 
hundreds of thousands of American women 
throughout the country, have made this 
quaint picture of a past era one of the 
outstanding successes of the fair. 

Refreshments of the Indian Queen Tav- 
ern disposed of, we threaded our way 
through the throngs to the replica of Sul- 
grave Manor, the old home in England 
where in the heart of the pleasant Midland 
country. Washington’s ancestors lived 
within twenty-five miles of such famous 
centers as Kenilworth, Warwick, Rugby, 
Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon. The orig- 
inal property was presented to the Wash- 
ington family by a grant from Henry VIII. 

“This house,’’ said our hostess, ‘‘was 
erected by the Colonial Dames of America 
and we have tried as far as possible to re- 
produce the architecture and furniture of 
the original manor house. Of course,’ she 
laughed, ‘‘we couldn’t reproduce the 
picturesque environment, the magpies chat- 
tering on the velvety lawns, the rooks call- 
ing from the ancient elms or the fragrant 
hawthorn hedges bordering the pleasant 
countryside lanes. But all the pieces of 
furniture are genuine antiques of the 
Jacobean period, and upstairs is an old 
oaken four-poster bed which bears the date 
1616 carved on the headboard. In just 
such a bed slept the forbears.of Washington 
when Queen Elizabeth was alive. 

“The old records state that when Eliza- 
beth was a girl she used to visit Sulgrave 
Manor and play with the young Washing- 
tons. And once, years later, when hotly 
pursued by Mary, she sought refuge at the 
manor house and hid in a closet which you 
can see at the top of the stairs; and as a 
token of appreciation of this act of friend- 
ship, when she became queen she permitted 
the Washingtons to inscribe over their 
door the royal coat of arms, bearing her 
initials, E. R.—Elizabeth Regina—to show 
that they were especially honored by her 
protection.” 

“Ts that story true?’’ I demanded. 
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“We believe it is,’ smiled the hostess. 
“Tt was handed down in the annals of the 
family; and besides that, we have another 
proof. Step outside a moment. Do you 


see that replica of the royal coat of arms — 


above the door? Do you see the E. R., 
signifying Elizabeth Regina? Now no 
Englishman would dare to put the royal 
coat of arms above his door save by express 
command of the crown. And that permis- 
sion was not awarded except for some signal 
service which touched closely the personal 
safety or honor of the ruling monarch. 

“Here is a copy of the prayer of Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge,’’ she continued, 
and she read aloud the supplication of the 
great chief in behalf of his country strug- 
gling in the agonies of birth: 

“““ Almighty God, we make our earnest 
prayer that Thou wilt keep the United 
States in Thy holy protection; that Thou 
wilt incline the hearts of the citizens to cul- 
tivate a spirit of subordination and obedi- 
ence to government; and entertain a 
brotherly affection and love for each other 
and for their fellow citizens of the United 
States at large; and finally, that Thou wilt 
most graciously be pleased to dispose us all 
to do justice, to love mercy, and to demean 
ourselves with that charity, humility and 
pacific temper of mind which were the 
characteristics of the Divine Author of our 
blessed religion, and without a humble 
imitation of whose example in these things 
we can never hope to be a happy nation. 
Grant our supplication, we beseech Thee, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’” 

“Did you observe,’ remarked my friend, 
“that Washington did not ask anything for 
himself—not for victory, nor even food for 
his starving troops. Not a single material- 
istic demand, though he might have been 
pardoned, in that dark moment, for pray- 
ing for material aid. But he was concerned 
only with the spiritual needs of the new 
nation. ‘That Thou wilt incline the hearts 
of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subor- 
dination and obedience to government.’ 
It’s a grand prayer for 1926.”’ 


A Permanent Building 


Threading. our way slowly through the 
steadily increasing throngs, we came to the 
New Jersey State Building, replica of 
the old Trenton barracks, constructed of 
weathered stone, with a slate roof of pic- 
turesque gray-green slabs. This is a per- 
manent building. On the cool, wide piazza 
scores of foot-weary sight-seers sat listen- 
ing to old-fashioned airs played by three 
girls attired in Colonial costumes. Here 
also the charming old interiors of the past 
were reproduced with painstaking faithful- 
ness, not as a museum, but as a comfort- 
able, gracious home to be lived in. Under 
the guidance of the hostess we made a 
tour of the bedrooms, papered with quaint- 
patterned wall paper and furnished down to 
the last quaint detail in the spirit of its era. 
High Street, Sulgrave Manor and the New 
Jersey State Building, with their charm 
and mellow atmosphere, where the very 


spirit and mood of the past seem enmeshed _ 


like a fly in amber, stand forth as signal 
successes in the exposition; they picture an 
era and personify a type of character in- 
finitely precious to modern Americans. 

Later we took in the modern exhibits, 
foreign and domestic: The East Indian and 
Bagdad bazaars, with their wealth of 
Oriental treasures and precious and semi- 
precious stones; the exquisite little royal 
palace of Titania, Queen of Fairies, a piece 
of unparalleled miniature art by Sir Nevile 
Wilkinson, of England; the magnificent col- 
lection of modern paintings in the Fine Arts 
Building; the exhibits of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, each bureau telling its own story 
as to why it exists as an arm of government; 
and the stupendous development in indus- 
try, in education and the liberal arts— 
wonders enough to confuse the eye and 
amaze the mind. 

Yes, we are advancing, at least materi- 
ally. And for our spiritual progress we can 
do no better than to accept as our guide the 
prayer of our great founder at Valley Forge. 
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SEDAN 


$ 8 4 5 fob factory . 


The lowest priced Six with bodies 
by Fisher, the Pontiac Six offers 
a selection of body types meet- 
ing every closed car preference. 
With the recent addition of the 
Landau Sedan, the performance, 
appearance, stamina and value 


N $ 89 5 fob factory 


which have made Pontiac Six 
the most spectacular success in 
automotive history, are now avail- 
able in the three most popular en- 
closed body types. Each express- 
es in a masterly fashion the supe- 
riority of Fisher craftsmanship. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


At Last— 


A Leak-Proof 
Paper Package 
for Picnic Goodies 


ERE’S good news for picnic fans! 

You can now take along your 
favorite picnic goodies and enjoy 
them to the fullest, secure in the 
knowledge that dust, dirt and insects 
can’t possibly get inside, nor can li- 
quids leak out and ruin everything. 
Just ask your grocer or delicatessen 
dealer to pack your moist foods in 
Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Con- 
tainers. They are ideal for olives, 
pickles, sauerkraut, baked beans, sal- 
ads,cottage cheese and all moist foods. 


Most progressive merchants now 
use Sealright Containers in place of 
the leaky, flimsy and hard-to-carry 
paper pails of “yesterday.” 


For your protection, the name 
“Sealright” is stamped on the bottom 
of every genuine Sealright Container. 
If your dealer doesn’t use Sealrights, 
send us his name and we will send 
him samples. 


SEALRIGHT CoO., Inc. 
DEPT. A-9 FULTON. N. Y. 


In Canada—Canadian Sealright Company, Limited 
Peterborough, Ontario 
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BY REMOTE CONTROL 


“T told you he was no good,’’ Omar 
growled, though he had told us nothing of 
the sort. ‘He can dance in a circus ring, 
with a band playing fox trots and a lady 
patting him with a whip, but he can’t run 
a horse race any more than I can get Cleve- 
land on a pants presser.” 

“‘He’s too fat, maybe,’ 
mony, seeking solution. 

“Tf you get him any thinner,’ I said, 
‘‘you’llbe able to count the ribs on both sides 
without walking round. He’s lean enough.” 

“Then he isn’t trained sufficiently,” ar- 
gued the boss. “He needs more exercise.” 

“That,’’ added Omar, “‘and two more 


’ 


ventured Har- 


| legs. The brute is a coward. That’s why 
“\,| he can’t run. He hasn’t any heart. Be- 

- | sides, he don’t want to run. 
’ | rather sit in the sun and reflect.” 


He would 


‘‘He is our only asset,’’ Harmony stated, 


mar) try and have cheerful thoughts.” 


Patiently, we resumed the education of a 


dancing beast, trained him quietly and in 


secret to avoid the derision; and when we 
had him sharpened to a fine point with ex- 
ercise gallops, we dragged Rodeo out of his 


| comatose state, lifted him into the saddle 


and once more ran our treasure the full 
Seaside mile. Again we timed him care- 
fully, sitting on a fence rail, and that morn- 
ing we virtually ran out of time. He made 
me think of one of these slow-motion things 
you see in a theater. 

“Maybe he would do better if we ran him 
in a real horse race,”’ I suggested cheerily. 

“Sure,” said Omar. ‘He’s just a lone- 
some horse. He sees a lot of other horses 
running around here together like little 
pals, and he’s probably mad at us for mak- 
ing a hermit of him. Let’s get him some 
friends and maybe he’ll show something.” 

“He’d better,’ murmured Harmony. 
“Joe Sullivan is a liberal spender, but he 
must have his limits.” 


Mr. Sullivan was presently notified that 
we intended to toss our horse into the rac- 
ing business on a certain Friday afternoon 
and run him against other animals accus- 
tomed to the strain. Without a murmur, 
Joe produced the entry fee and asked if it 
would be wise to put down a bet or two on 
Starlight. 

“No,” said Harmony, ‘‘not yet. He’s a 
little green, but he’s ripening fast.” 

“Like an elderly tomato,’”’ murmured 
Omar. 

The contest in question was an ordinary 
week-end handicap of no importance for 
eight horses that had never before won a 
race, and one that never would, and it 
turned out to be a close contest, with four 
runners fighting at the finish. A mild-eyed 
beetle named Escrow won by a nose, and 
we were interested to observe that even in 
the company of other lady and gentleman 
horses, our speed marvel seemed to be spec- 
tacularly without ambition or the ability to 
get from here to there with noticeable nim- 
bleness. He loped contentedly around the 
dirt track behind the eight others, getting 
more and more exclusive, with Rodeo slap- 
ping him in deep dejection. Soon after the 
finish, Starlight galloped by the cheering 
stands, covered with mud he had never 
kicked up, and we put him gloomily away 
in his box stall, where he began eating with 
renewed zest. 

“That just about winds it up,’’ Omar 
opined. ‘‘Now we do know.” 

“Still,” argued Harmony, “there is some- 
thing about this horse that makes me be- 
lieve he can run—at least run faster than 
he does. He acts to me like a horse that 
doesn’t want to run, but has it in him.” 

Omar went back to town in disgust to get 
Boston on a new set without any outside 
wires, and Joe Sullivan told us frankly 
that any further racing expenditures would 
be in the nature of money tossed to the 
bullfinches. 

“‘T don’t agree with you, Joe,” said Har- 
mony Childs. ‘I’m not at all convinced. 
Barney Mills informed me that this was a 


Tubberneck-wagon type. 


(Continued from Page 44) 


natural race horse, and I think the same 
thing after seeing him run, bad as he ran. 
You give us another week, Joe. If nothing 
happens in the next seven days, we will 
admit he’s a dead goose.”’ 

“Allright,” said Joe. “‘One more week.” 

That night Mr. Childs and I sprawled on 
the ground in the moonlight, smoking 
Mexican cigars and listening’ to Starlight 
eat. Our reflections were mournful, and as 
we glanced ahead we observedno rifts in the 
lute, whatever that is. Omar remained in 
seclusion, somebody having told him that 
if he skinned the peeling off his copper wires 
he could get all the bedtime stories for three 
thousand miles around. 

Up to this moment Omar’s interest in 
our problem of making a race horse race 
was merely academic. He had taken a firm 
stand, which was that Starlight was a 
dancer and nothing more, and that we were 
wasting our time and Joe’s money. The 
moon bathed us in its cheery flood, and we 
turned the thing over and over. Harmony 
Childs is a smart man and at one time was 
a public accountant. 

“‘George,’’ he said, blowing a long thin 
cloud of smoke, ‘“‘we have trained this horse 
right, fed him right, and got him a good 
jockey in the person of Rodeo. I know he 
can run, as I often said, because he is built 
for running; but his mind has never been 
on the job. He just don’t give a gosh-darn 
whether he wins or not, and it now occurs 
to me that we have omitted what would be 
perhaps the main item to awaken Starlight 
to a sense of his responsibilities.” 

“Which would be what?” 

‘Lions,’ said Harmony, in a dreamy 
voice, blowing another gentle cloud toward 
the moon. 

I tossed this novel notion about for a 
while and examined it on both sides. 

“T see what you mean, but how would 
we use lions?” 

“Not lions in person, for that would be 
impracticable and expensive. Merely the 
low stirring sounds of lions in anger, the 
baleful noises made by lions seeking whom 
they may destroy, which noises to this fat- 
headed horse are the same as lions them- 
selves. We might run him around Seaside 
tomorrow morning, with the help of a 
couple of megaphones, or maybe three, if 
we can drag Omar away from his ether 
waves. As this race horse passes us in full 
cry, we can make furious sounds in the 
megaphones and see if anything happens.” 

“Roar, you mean?” 

“Plentifully,” said the boss. “It may 


that has chilled numberless lion shooters 
in remote Africa. 


Starlight laid back his ears, leaped high | 
into the air and sideways, and began to — 


demonstrate what we had always sus- 
pected—namely, that he had buckets of 


speed. As he passed me I gave him another ~ 


bloodecurdling sample of what I thought 
resembled: an irritated lion paging fresh 


meat, and he bounded like a kangaroo, al- 


most unseated Rodeo and fled westward 


with his mouth so wide open you could see ~ 


his thorax. 


Forty yards farther on, Omar Gill shot | 


him again with a third series of roars, and 
by that time our horse was running like a 
coal train going downgrade after the crew 
has jumped and the air failed. 

“There you are,” Harmony said calmly. 
““That’s all he needs or ever needed. I said 
this mongoose could run, and he can run, or 
I’m a Babylonian king.” 

“For a while,” snorted Omar, walking up 
and joining us. “He can—for a while.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean he’ll only run while the lions 
roar. As soon as he passed me and got over 
his fright, he settled down and quit.” 

This was a true statement. Our flyer did 
not continue his frantic effort to break all 
world records, but eased off after passing 
the final megaphone. 

“And,”’ Omar continued, “I suppose you 
think we can hire a battery of megaphone 
roarers and blow this terrified equine around 
the mile in a real race. I suppose nobody 


a i at 


would think of noticing what was going on, | 
including the judges and the jockey club.” — 


“Correct,” I said. “You cannot run a 
horse race, with sixty or seventy persons 
roaring at your runner. Nobody’s going to 
permit that, Harmony.” 

“All right,”’ said our undaunted leader. 
“But we know now what will make him 


’ run. If we can ever actually win a race 


, 


be the one thing that will set him in mo- 


tion. It always did.”’ 

“Harmony,” I said, giving way to ad- 
miration, ‘‘you have at times the same 
quality that made Paul Revere what he is 
today.” 

“My old man had brains, too,” he said 
modestly. ‘‘Can you imitate a lion?” 

“Facing the present deficit,’ I returned 
earnestly, ‘I can spot any lion in Africa 
two deep breaths and outroar him for 
money or marbles.” 

“Good!” said Harmony. ‘‘ Get the mega- 
phones. Have Omar come over tomor- 
row morning and leave Memphis where 
118... 

On the following day, soon after the first 
streaks of dawn, three adult males might 
have been seen sitting on the wet railing 
and facing a deserted race track, each of 
them carrying a megaphone of the ordinary 
Harmony sta- 
tioned us forty yards apart on the rail, and 
Rodeo was instructed to take Starlight and 
run him. 

The results were pleasantly astounding 
when. you consider that we were all tyros 
and doing our first job of lion roaring. Star- 
light, under whip and spur, came tearing 
down the dewy track at an estimated speed 
of seven miles an hour, and as he passed 
Harmony, who was first in line, that in- 
ventor took a long breath, lifted his mega- 
phone and emitted the hoarse jungle call 


with him, we will all be rich, for he’d be a 
hundred to one and up.” 


“You are partly right with the lion stuff,” — 


Omar said, in a thoughtful tone of voice, 


“and partly wrong. There is something in 


it, but it needs a person like me to finish it * 


up. I will now go into town and investi- 


gate, and if I can find what I’m looking for | 


we can run Starlight a week from today.” 

“Tn what race?” 

“The Admission Handicap. It is a race 
with a healthy stake and a number of good 
horses. Don’t do another thing till you hear 
from me. I am now on my way to close up 
this lion business before it cools off.” 

He went hurriedly toward town, his 


| Al EE. ay, aa, 


manner intent and his face shining with the — 


inner radiance of a man who feels the first 
stirrings of an idea. 


Harmony Childs was a bit disgruntled. 
It was plain to be seen that his mega- 
phone attack was a fair notion, but had no 
practical utility. Apparently we now 
owned the fastest race horse in the world, 
as long as he thought a jungle king was go- 
ing to leap out and hamstring him. He be- 
came a yellow pup the moment his timidity 
vanished. It was an interesting problem in 
horse psychology, and fascinating to us, for 
it held the keys to freedom and prosperity. 
With a single win we could pay off Joe 
Sullivan in full. Perry Beall could cash in, 
buy his service station, marry Irma and 
release Omar. 

We saw no more of our smallest partner 
until the following morning, when he 
breezed into sight, his eyes still sparkling. 

“Tt’s all fixed,”’ he said, grinning cheer- 
fully. 

“What about the lions?” 

“T have arranged everything,’ he con- 
tinued, smoking rapidly on his cigarette. 
“T know that you two have always 
regarded me as the ball and chain of the 
outfit, but this is where I come through 
heavily.” 

“oc How? ” 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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See equipped with Gabriel Snubbers 
roughroads and detours can enjoy 
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More than 3200 Gabriel Stations 
sell Gabriel Snubbers on a 30-day 
money-back guarantee. 


The Gabriel Snubber Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 
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Your Shirt 
Won’t “Ride”? Up— 


F you use this wonderful 


new friction fabric waist- 
band—SNUGTEX. I have it 
in all my trousers. Now I 
know what real neatness and 
comfort are! 


No more hitching up the 
trousers and tucking in a 
bulging shirt when SNUG- 
TEX is on the job. It is sewed 
around the top of the trousers 
inside, in business, dress and 
sport clothes. Fine for boys’ 
school clothes, too, because 
it ‘‘ Keeps Shirts Smooth and 
Trousers Snug.” 


SNUGTEX is so soft and 
pliable you never know it is 
there, except for the greater 
personal comfort and neater 
appearance it gives. 


Ask your tailor or dealer 
for SNUGTEX in your new 
clothes, and have him sew it 
into the trousers you already 
have in service. Costs little, 
wears long. 


Look for this SNUGTEX display 


SNUGTEX can now 
be obtained, also, 
from most Denart- 
ment, Haber ,shery 
and Clothing Stores 
in packaged lengths 
sufficient for one pair 
of boys’ or men’s 
trousers. Anyone han- 
dy with a needle can 
sew it in, in a jiffy— 
using a simple over- 
hand stitch. If your 
dealer hasn’t yet 
stocked SNUGTEX, 


send the coupon and 
50c for a trial pack- 
age (standard 40 in.  [peareRs: Send for this 
length). More if you SNUGTEX carton. We will 
wish. ship through your regular 
jobber.] 
Illustration Actual Size—14 in. Wide 
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SEND THIS COUPON 
EVERLASTIK, INC. 1107 Broadway New York 
Enclosed find 50c for one package SNUGTEX by 
Name 
Street 
Clepiaip. ot). agp ais Waris cals estate 
Dealer's Name 


| beyond the dreams of Lazarus. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
“T have improved on Harmony’s mega- 
phone, which was good but crude.” 
“Keep on,” we said, waiting. 
“T juave taken advantage of the scien- 
tific advance of mankind. We broadcast 


a | these lion roars by radio.” 


He looked at us brightly and expanded 
his chest. 

“To a horse?”” Harmony asked incredu- 
lously. 

“Certainly to a horse. Why not?” 

Harmony stepped backward into a pan 
of bran mash, recovered himself and began 
to sneer. 

“That’s right,” snapped Omar. ‘Laugh 
and show your ignorance. Your old man 
was probably in the crowd that hooted the 
steam engine. What do you know about 
radio?” 

“T know,” said Harmony, “that you can- 
not hang a young trunk full of electric 
lights on a running horse in these modern 
days. Somebody would be sure to notice 
it. If it was a race for moving vans it 
would be different, but this happens to be 
a horse race.” 

Omar growled. “That is all taken care 
of,” he said crisply. ‘‘I have been up to 
the broadcasting station, where I talked to 
the announcer, a man named MacDonald. 
I am already booked to deliver a lecture on 
Saturday, the thirteenth, at exactly three 
o’clock. Why? Because that is the day and 


moment of the Admission Handicap. Is 
it clear?’’ 
“As mud,” said Harmony. ‘“‘ You—de- 


liver a lecture?” 

“On Africa. I am Professor Gill, and I 
have just returned from a hazardous enter- 
prise among the jungles, where I person- 
ally bagged forty-one lions, three natives 
and a zlimbock. MacDonald tells me his 
listeners love adventure stuff, especially 
about Africa and the wild beasts. Can you 
see?” 

“No,” we said unanimously. 

‘“‘T deliver this lecture at three o’clock 
and tell the folks about my famous lion 
hunt, demonstrating how the different lions 
roar. As I roar, the race is being run. 
Starlight hears the lion and goes the Sea- 
side mile in nothing and one-fifth flat. We 
cash in at ridiculous odds, and Irma mar- 
ries Perry Beall, leaving the rest of us rich 
Is that 
simple or not?” 

“No,”’ said Harmony. ‘‘How are you 
going to broadcast to a horse?”’ 

“Tf you knew anything,” said Omar, 
“you would know that I am an expert on 
small sets and have already built one that 
you can put in a walking stick. I am going 
to fix up a crystal set, especially for Star- 
light, with special ear phones, and tuned 


'to pick up the San Marino station where 


I'll be roaring. A baby could understand 
that 

“Not this baby,” said Harmony, still 
dubious. 

“This is a tiny set, with the crystal in- 
closed, and is readily concealed. I wrap 


| wires around the harness and bridle, and 


the ground connection will be the body of 


| the brute. See?” 


We shook our heads. 
“Did you know that a horse’s hoof is a 


/nonconductor?’”” Omar asked Harmony. 


“T did not. But I know why a tight- 
rope walker carries an umbrella.” 

“So,’”’ continued our electrical genius, 
“T string copper wires from his fetlock to 
his shoe, which is iron, and there you are. 
I roar our animated cuttlefish around the 
track at a general speed of forty-one miles 
an hour and we win with ease.” 

He paused for breath. Harmony looked 
my way and tapped his head. 

“George,” he said, ‘‘did you ever notice 


|before that this inmate had got by the 


goal tender?” 

“Tt sounds all right to me,” I said, “‘but 
I’m no expert on the radio racket.” 

“How did you ever get into the broad- 
casting station?’’ we asked. 

“IT walked in, of course,” said Omar. 
“MacDonald was mighty glad to see me, 
especially when he heard I’m just back 
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from the jungles. Those announcers have 
plenty of trouble finding talent, and I’m 
talent. In fact, he wanted me to step up 
then and there and give the fans something 
about the habits of zebras.”’ 

“Well,” admitted Harmony, in grudging 
admiration, ‘‘I thought I’d heard them all, 
but this is a new one.” 

“Tt required thought,” said Omar. ‘‘The 
main thing is Perry Beall and Irma. That 
is why I am interested.” 

“First,” ruminated Harmony, ‘‘we will 
have to see Joe Sullivan again. He won’t 


_die of delight when he hears about spending 


more money.” 

The next few days were devoted to wir- 
ing Starlight’s harness and getting him 
used to phones in the ears. Harmony took 
Joe Sullivan aside and showed him the gold 
mine, ready to be tapped, for Joe knew as 
well as anyone what the bookmakers and 
racing public thought of our horse. For 
every dollar down on Starlight, in any race 
whatever, we had a hundred coming home. 
We showed Joe that there was no chance 
for Starlight to lose, because while lion- 
scared he was greased lightning and was 
bound to win, the same as a rabbit would 
win over a sheep. 

Again and again, to make Joe easy in his 
mind, we tried out the system in the early 
hours of the morning, and there was no 
doubt about it. When the megaphones 
said lion, Starlight slipped himself into high 
gear and shattered all records. 

Saturday approached and we perceived 
that news of our coming triumph had 
leaked. Our dismal associates in the Mills 
Circus strolled out from San Marino to ask 
if there was anything in all this mysterious 
talk about the Admission Handicap. Perry 
Beall was among the questioners, his mind 
firmly fixed upon the service station. 

“You know what this means to me,” he 
said nervously. 

“Sure,”’ said Omar. : 

“T have arranged to buy the Red Seal 
service station on Dewey Avenue,”’ Perry 
continued, looking at us anxiously. “‘I’m 
willing to take a chance, if there is one, be- 
cause all I need is ten thousand. About 
Irma Mills & 

“That’s all right,’”” Omar said generously. 
““You love her and you take her.” 

““We’re both sort of set on the service 
station,’’ said the relief husband. “In fact, 
without it there’s no wedding.” 

“You've got it already,’ promised Omar. 
“Don’t tell a soul, but the truth is, this 
horse is going to win by ten lengths or 
maybe twelve. Get your hundred dollars 
and bet it all.” 


The day of the race opened brightly, 
with a hot sun blistering down and long 
lines drifting out to the Seaside track. 
Omar Gill had completed arrangements 
with MacDonald, the radio man, and I 
stood by ready to carry out my part of the 
job, which was inconspicuous but impor- 
tant. 

We assembled before noon for a final con- 
ference, and Omar looked over the head set 
and wiring on our horse, declaring himself 
satisfied. Harmony was to remain at the 
track and telephone me of conditions. At 
three o’clock Omar would be discussing 
the perils of jungle life and I would be near 
him, listening at the telephone and ready 
to give the signal. At odd times Omar had 
practiced roaring until he was fairly good 
at it. Former employes of the circus had 
sold this and that, and as Eddie Mulqueen 
informed us, they were going down hook, 
line and sinker because of the inside in- 
formation. It was to be a large day in the 


_lives of many. 


“There is no possible chance for any- 
thing to go wrong,”’ Omar stated. “‘This is 
one race that is over before it starts.” 

“Tf the odds are a hundred to one,”’ said 
Harmony, ‘‘there will be about seventy 
thousand taken from the books this sunny 
afternoon, and maybe more.” 

“And mestill a single man,” added Omar. 

We went to lunch, ate hurriedly and 
separated for our posts of duty. Starlight 
was in grand condition for a mile race, and 
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so was Rodeo, who had been sleeping for a 
week and was instructed to do nothing but 
sit in the saddle and steer his mount to cer- 
tain victory. 

“No whipping,’’ Omar warned. 


Crowds were already moving toward the — 
track as Omar and I departed. Harmony 


went over to the stables, where there was a 
telephone and where he could observe the 
start of the handicap. Destitute circus 


gentlemen appeared upon the scene with — 


ones and twos for immediate wagering, ex- 
pecting to go back to town in comparative 
affluence. Irma Mills and Perry Beall were 
among the early arrivals, Perry clutching 
his hundred dollars, which, at one hundred 
to one, meant the Red Seal station and 
matrimony. 

Omar and I reached the broadcasting 


station, which was known as ZOZ, shortly — 


before the appointed hour and I was in- 
troduced to Mr. MacDonald, a serious- 
looking man with a deep voice, a man who 
little suspected that his radio outfit was 
about to be turned into a race-track ad- 
junct. : 

Omar, now Professor Gill, walked anx- 
iously about the room, shuffling his notes 
and going over his lecture, and I had time 
to observe the activities of the place. There 
was a lady on the air at the moment of our 
entrance, telling the unnumbered thou- 
sands the proper way to make apple turn- 
overs, and it was good stuff. She finished 


before three o’clock, a bell rang, and the — 


announcer informed the palpitant public 
that Professor Gill, the renowned explorer, 
would now entertain with intimate bits 
about life in the open. 

Omar opened with his African tour. It 
was entirely a fake lecture, but it sounded 
authentic to me; and why shouldn’t it— 
considering that Omar had culled it from a 
book called Roughing It in the Jungle, by 
Gustav Ansbach. 

-I glanced again at the inmates of the 
radio station and saw what a small world 
it is. There was a doctor in one corner who 
was about to tell people how to prevent 
their arteries from hardening, a tireless fe- 
male soprano, a child violin player, Glat- 
zen’s Golden Hour Orchestra, ready to 
plunge into saxophone disturbance, and 
a literary lady anxious to give away the 
most intimate secrets about the late novels, 
and even read from them if urged. I re- 
mained where I was, beside the telephone, 
which I knew would ring on the stroke of 
three. 

Over at Seaside, twenty thousand en- 
thusiasts swarmed, eager to watch the po- 
nies run and add to their bank rolls. There 
were twelve horses entered in the Admis- 
sion Handicap, all of them able, under nor- 
mal conditions, to give Starlight half a mile 
start and beat him under wraps. Naturally, 
our horse opened in the books at two 
hundred to one, and there was a frenzied 
rush of betters, including Perry Beall, Joe 
Sullivan and Eddie Mulqueen, with the 
circus money. Strays who had heard the 
rumors added to the tumult and the book- 
ies were flooded. They looked at one an- 
other in surprise and lowered Starlight to a 
hundred, then to fifty and immediately to 
forty. 

The news spread that a dead horse was 
coming to life and the price on Starlight 
continued to drop, so that at post time 
he was five to one, with the books still 
looking astounded. All these facts I had 
later, for at the time I was all alone at the 
telephone, waiting. 

Our radio program moved smoothly. 
Professor Gill went on the air at the right 
moment and began telling his unseen hear- 
ers about the fascinations of a career in the 
tropic jungle. 

“Friends of the air,’ he said, in standard 
tones, ‘‘it gives me great pleasure to be 
with you today and to talk about my in- 
teresting exploits in Central Asia.” 

“Pardon me, professor,” interrupted Mr. 
MacDonald, who was on the job constantly, 
“T thought you told me it was Africa.” 

“T’ve had them in both countries,’’ said 
Omar. ‘There’s very little difference.” 

(Continued on Page 72) : 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
He maundered on about hardships and 
lion hunting, giving the listeners copious 


) extracts from the works of Explorer Ans- 


bach, and as he broadcast he fixed one eye 
upon me. When I removed my handker- 


| chief from an upper pocket it meant that 
| the barrier had gone up and Starlight was 
| on hisway. At one minute of three the tele- 


phone bell rang. 


“Hello!” said Harmony. ‘‘ How’s every- 


| thing?” 


“Fine,” said I. “Omar is now declaim- 
ing about jungles and it sounds pretty 


good.” 


“They are parading to the post,” Har- 


| mony informed me. He told me, too, about 


the odds and how Joe Sullivan was giving 
the bookies no mercy. Eddie Mulqueen 
had scattered circus money all over the ring 


'|.and stood to win enough to start a fresh 


circus if he wished. 

‘“Ready here, whenever you are,’ I said 
to Harmony. 

“Tn aminute. They are now getting into 
| line behind the barrier.” 

Omar continued his tale of narrow es- 


| capes. 


““They’re now in line,” said ieee 


| “Starlight is on the outside and seems full 
| of life.” 


“The white-maned lion,”” Omar was say- 
ing to the fans, “is the most dangerous 
beast in all Asia and will attack a man 


| without provocation.” 


“Hello!”’ I said to the telephone. 

There was a clicking sound, but no reply. 

“Hello!” I said again, anxiously. 

“The flat-footed, or swamp, lion,’’ Omar 
continued earnestly, ‘‘will bite a zebra in 
two with one bite.” 

“Hello—hello!”’ I said, now thoroughly 
alarmed. Still no reply came from Har- 
mony. I placed the receiver back upon the 
hook, glanced at Omar and waited for Har- 
mony to call again. He did so, and as he 
began to talk, the clicking resumed and the 
wire failed again. I said ‘‘Hello!’’ desper- 
ately and repeatedly. This was no time for 
accidents. Looking at my watch, I saw 
that it was one minute after three. They 
were at the post, but what were they doing 
at the post? 

I stood there helplessly, struggling with 
indecision. I knew that if I continued so 
to stand the race would start and our enter- 
prise would fall through with a hollow thud. 
Omar looked at me uneasily and went on 
gabbling natural history. I made up my 
mind that I would wait precisely thirty sec- 
onds and would then assume, without word 
from the track, that the Admission Handi- 
cap was under way. 

The thirty seconds fled and the telephone 
did not ring. I removed my handkerchief 
and Omar instantly stopped lecturing. 

“T will now,” he said hastily, ‘‘show you 
how the short-tailed lion of the river coun- 
try roared at me the day I shot him. This 
is the way.” 

He roared heartily into the microphone, 
not once, but half a dozen times. It was 
good roaring, too—long, loud and penetrat- 
ing. Studio employes laid down their 
pliers and came in surprise to see what was 
making the noise. Announcer MacDonald 
strolled into the studio and listened in won- 
derment. 

“The red-eyed lion of the steppes is no 
fighter,’’ Omar stated, “but his roar As a 
terrifying sound. This is it.” 

He roared deafeningly, repeating his out- 
bursts with his nose against the microphone 
and I could imagine Starlight getting it. 
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He paused momentarily, drew a long breath 
and showed them how several other lions 
disturb the silences of the night, while Mr. 
MacDonald began to betray symptoms of 
unrest. 

“‘Professor,” he said, “‘I think you have 
given the folks enough of those imitations.” 

“One moment,’ said Omar. ‘‘The saber- 
toothed lion, on the other hand, roars like 
this.” 

He did it again, wailingly and convinc- 
ingly. 

““Professor,’’ pleaded MacDonald, “will 
you quit that?” 

Omar ignored the manager and went 
earnestly on with his varied versions. Asa 
matter of truth, all his roars were alike, and 
this created a certain microphone monotony 
that bothered the manager. 

‘For the last time,’’ the broadcaster re- 
quested, ‘“‘will you please cut out that bel- 
lowing and resume your lecture?”’ 

“Do not interrupt an explorer,” 
said tartly. ‘I’m doing this.” 

“You were doing it,’’ snapped Mr. Mac- 
Donald, losing his temper. He stepped to 
one side and pushed a small button, and in- 
stantly, although Omar did not know it, his 
microphone went stone dead. Our fraudu- 
lent companion was no longer upon the air. 
He was shut off in mid-growl. 

“That’s that,” said the announcer grimly. 

He opened a door, looked into a room 
where there was a fresh microphone and 
waved his hand. Sounds were heard, and 
presently the fans were being otherwise 
entertained. Omar was finished, but I con- 
jectured happily that the race must be 
over and that we had accomplished what 
we had set out to do. 

MacDonald stepped up to the micro- 
phone and announced that the next number 
would be a piece by Glatzen’s Golden Hour 
Boys. He then grumpily addressed Omar. 

“What was the idea of all that yowling?”’ 

“Tt was part of my lecture,” replied 
Omar. “You evidently do not know how to 
treat your talent, and it will be a long time 
before I talk over your radio again.” 

“Tt will be longer than that,” declared 
the announcer. 

We departed in dignity, and once outside 
I explained about the telephone. 

“T had to guess at it.” 

“Well,” said Omar, “I certainly must 
have roared enough anyhow. How did it 
sound?”’ 

“Great!” I said, and we employed an 
automobile and dashed for the Seaside race 
track, making the sixteen miles in twenty- 
some minutes. As we leaped from the 
machine and ran for the entrance a man 
slithered out from theshadows. It was Har- 
mony Childs. His face was the color of 
death and his manner excited. He was 
breathing like a person who has just finished 
lifting a safe. 


Omar 


“Get back in!’”’ he gasped. ‘“‘Back in the 
car!”’ 

“What for?’’ we demanded. “Do we 
win?” 


“Tn the car!’’ he shouted, pushing us to- 
ward our surprised driver. “I'll tell you 
about it while we head north.” 

““Where’s the dough?’’ Omar demanded. 

“There is no dough,” said Harmony 
harshly. “‘There is nothing but death and 
disaster. Everybody concerned is dead 


broke and several of the circus boys are 
looking for us with guns. 
climbing a fence.” 
“Didn’t he run?” 
“Run! No! You may have roared, but 
you roared at the wrong time.” 


I got away by 
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“Who did?”’ asked Omar indignantly. 

“You did. Starlight went crazy at the 
post. And they were at the post six min- 
utes before the starter could get them 
away.” 

“Six minutes after the telephone broke?”’ 

‘Maybe seven. It was a terrible sight, 2 
said Harmony. 

“T gave him thirty seconds.” 

“He rose up on his hind legs, kicked the 
other horses, ran over the starter, bit two 
other entries and tried to kill Rodeo. He 
delayed the start all by himself, and I could 
tell that the roars were coming in strong.” 

“Then what?” he demanded. 

“Finally,” said Harmony in agonized 
tones, ‘‘the barrier went up, and at that 
instant the reception must have been great, 
because Starlight gave one long leap and I 
saw sudden wealth. He was clean out in 
front of all the field in a bound and going 
like the wind.” 

“T knew he would,” said Omar. 

“‘And then he stopped,” said Harmony. 

““Where?”’ 

“Directly in front of the yelling grand 
stand. He stopped dead in his tracks and 
so suddenly that Rodeo went on over his 
head. There he stood with a queer expres- 
sion, while the eleven other horses dashed 


by him.” 
We groaned in unison. 
“And then,” continued our informant, 


‘‘may I never live to see tomorrow night if 
he didn’t begin to dance!” 

‘Sweet spirits!’’ said Omar. 

“He went into a fox trot!”’ snorted Har- 
mony. ‘‘With all those people staring, he 
began doing his old-time circus dance, and 
that’s where I climbed over the fence, be- 
cause I never want to see Joe Sullivan 
again, and I particularly never want to see 
Eddie Mulqueen.” 

“Hah!” I said. ‘‘That would be when 
Glatzen’s Golden Hour Band went on the 
air. They followed the professor.” 

“Band!” said Harmony. “That explains 
it. There he stood, dancing like a fool for 
the entire duration of the Admission Handi- 
cap, dancing away seventy thousand dollars 
for a lot of deserving people. When the 
other eleven finished, they had to dodge 
around him, because he was still fox- 
trotting. In fact it took six track hands to 
make him quit.” 

‘“We’d better keep right on going,” said 
Omar thoughtfully. ‘‘A lot of people will 
want to ask us questions. Perry Beall is 
dead broke and his service station is a 
dream. The circus boys are probably or- 
ganizing a posse under the stands and Joe 
Sullivan has been betrayed.” 

“That,” said Harmony, “‘is what science 
does for a man. Modern invention is a 
great thing.” 

“There was nothing wrong with my 
scheme,” said Omar defensively. “‘ You and 
George had the chance to help me and you 
both fell down. Don’t blame me.” 

“Irma will be looking for you,” I re- 
marked. ‘‘Sheis a strong-minded woman.”’ 

“Tf so,” said Omar wearily, “‘she will be 
looking in Canada. I feel like trying a new 
country.” 

Urging our driver to renewed speed, we 
continued in the general direction of re- 
gions where no one knew us. 

“They say,”’ Omar said, “‘that the recep- 
tion is fine in Canada. I might be able to 
get Cincinnati.” 

*“You’ll get a broken neck if Eddie Mul- 
queen and his friends catch up with us,” 
said Harmony, and we rode on and on into 
the land of the open spaces. 
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Uncle Howard,” she told him reassuringly. 
“We're going to do everything we can, and 
I’m sure there’s really nothing to worry 
about. It’s just that Mrs. Pane probably 
made some sudden plan and didn’t have 
time to let you know about it. Nothing has 
happened to her.” She added quickly, 
‘Perhaps she was called out of town. Per- 
haps she left a note for you. Have you 
looked around?” 

“Yes, we looked around pretty thor- 
oughly,” Von Utrecht said. “‘We didn’t 
find any sign of a message of any kind.” 

Marian appealed to him. “‘What do you 
think we ought to do, Von?” she asked. 
““We’ve got to do something.” 

Von Utrecht looked at the district at- 
torney. ‘‘What do you suggest, sir?’’ he 
inquired. 

Burris said reluctantly, ‘‘I suppose it’s 
my professional habit to be a little more 
ready to suspect something serious. The 
rest of you don’t come in contact with such 
things, except you, Von Utrecht. But when 
a person disappears without any explana- 
tion ” He hesitated, then added 
soberly, “I don’t want to alarm any of you 
unnecessarily, but this may be a grave 
affair.” 

Von Utrecht nodded. ‘‘ My own inclina- 
tion,’’ he said reluctantly, ‘‘ would be to ad- 
vise giving it the utmost possible publicity. 
I suppose every man has faith in his own 
work. I think you’ll get some trace of her 
more quickly through the newspapers than 
in any other way, Professor Pane.”’ 

Professor Pane started to speak. ‘‘That 
is impossible!’’ he cried. But no one an- 
swered, and after a moment he went on as 
though thinking aloud, “‘I cannot bear to 
contemplate such a thing. I don’t mean, 
Von Utrecht, to cast any disparagement 
upon your profession. But I have the ut- 
most abhorrence for the average newspaper. 
They’’—he groped for a word—‘‘they 
haven’t any decent shame,” he cried, and 
hesitated again. And still no one replied to 
him, till he added apologetically, ‘‘ Perhaps 
this is simply prejudice on my part, but I 
cannot help feeling as I do.” 

Professor Cammett came stoutly to the 
defense of his friend. ‘‘I agree with you,” 
he said hotly. ‘I agree with you alto- 
gether.” 

Marian looked at Von Utrecht and 
smiled at him in a deprecatory way, as 
though to relieve the sting of these words; 
and the young man nodded to her reassur- 
ingly, and spread his hands in a gesture of 
surrender. 

“Well, that just about rules me out,” he 
said reluctantly, “‘unless some of you can 
suggest something. But I think as a matter 
of common sense that this is bound to get 
into the newspapers sooner or later. Mrs. 
Horn will tell her friends, Professor Pane, 
and her friends will tell their friends. The 
gossip will get around. I expect the re- 
porters will be after you by tomorrow any- 
way.” 

Burris, somewhat to their surprise, agreed 


with this. ‘‘There are matters,” he said 
judicially, ‘‘which cannot be hidden. I’m 
afraid Von Utrecht is right.’”” He added 


apologetically, ‘‘Of course, my instinct is 
to put the matter in the hands of the au- 
thorities.”’ 

Von Utrecht reminded him, ‘That 
means, of course, the newspapers will get it. 
We have men covering police, and covering 
your office, sir; and you know there are 
leaks everywhere. It can’t be kept under 
cover for any length of time.’’ 

Burris nodded. ‘‘That’s true,” he agreed. 
“Appealing to the police means appealing 
to the newspapers. There’s no escape from 
that.” 

Professor Pane exclaimed in a bewildered 
tone, ‘I know nothing about such matters. 
I feel myself completely ignorant. Such a 
thing has never happened to me before.” 

Marian crossed to his side, touched his 
arm. ‘Von and Walter do know about 
such things, Uncle Howard,” she reminded 
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him. “I suppose the wisest way for you is 
to let them handle it. What do you think, 
father?” 

Professor Cammett hesitated. “‘I feel as 
he does about the newspapers,” he said 
stoutly at last—‘‘that is, if there is to be 
any wide publicity.” 

Von Utrecht interrupted insistently. 
“Tf there’s any publicity it’s going to be 
wide, sir,” he declared. “This is a big 
story. It’s going to be spread all over the 
front page, if it’s mentioned at all.” 

Professor Pane said in a voice full of ap- 
peal: “I find myself at a loss. It seems to 
me Jessica would very bitterly resent any 
publicity. I think,’’ he continued doubt- 
fully, ‘‘she would be full of reproaches.”’ 

Marian said with sudden heat, ‘‘She 
doesn’t deserve any consideration, Uncle 
Howard. If she 44 

But her father silenced her with a word. 
“Marian!” he protested. 

She turned on him stubbornly. “Well, 
you know as well as I do, father, that if 
she’s just gone away without leaving any 
word it’s outrageous.” 

“‘T feel sure she hasn’t done that,”’ Burris 
suggested. “I’m afraid we must expect to 
find something more tangible back of all 
this.” 

For a2 moment then all of them were si- 
lent, their minds drawing inexorably toward 
the conclusion that Von Utrecht was right, 
that in fact the next step must be to call in 
the agency Professor Pane so dreaded. It 
was Professor Cammett who at last put 
this thought into words, addressing to Von 
Utrecht a concrete question. 

“Just what is it you propose to print?” 
he inquired. ‘‘A simple announcement that 
Mrs. Pane is missing?”’ 

Burris interjected, ‘‘If you will report the 
matter to the police and let them tell the re- 
porters what they wish to tell, that’s per- 
haps the most obvious way to move.” 

Von Utrecht replied to this in a depreca- 
tory tone. “‘You won’t mind my pointing 
out,” he suggested frankly, “that if you do 
that, it’s going to mean the story will get in 
the papers anyway, and if that’s going to 
happen I’d like to have the first crack at it. 
In our game, you know, we like to get ahead 
of the other fellow. If something is going to 
be printed anyway, I don’t see any harm in 
letting me be the first to print it. It would 
mean a good deal to me.”’ 

The others received this in a suddenly 
hostile silence; but after a momentary hesi- 
tation Marian said loyally, ‘‘I think that’s 
perfectly reasonable, Von. I think we’d all 
be glad to let you do that.” 

“Just a dignified statement,’ Professor 
Cammett amended, “that Mrs. Pane is 
missing. Perhaps a request for information 
from anyone who knows where she may be.” 

Von Utrecht smiled a little. “That 
wouldn’t do any good,”’ he replied. “If you 
gave out such a statement as that, you’d be 
besieged by reporters. Your house would 
be surrounded, there’d be photographers 
snapping pictures of you everywhere you 
go, trying to get at you for interviews, 
questioning your servants, picking up all 
the neighborhood gossip. I honestly think 
the wisest thing for you to do would be to 
let me print the whole story, put in every- 
thing I know, make it as interesting as I 
can. Then people are going to read it and 
they’re going to get the facts straight. 
The newspapers, you know,” he added, in 
an explanatory tone, ‘“‘can be a lot of help 
to a person if he knows how to use them. 
Most of the trouble comes from trying to 
go halfway, trying to tell them only part of 
the truth. Naturally they take that as a 
challenge. It’s a sort of a game with them 
and with the reporters to get at stuff you 
don’t tell them, and to make their stories as 
interesting as possible.”’ 

He looked directly at Professor Pane. 
“What you call sensationalism, sir, often 
comes from that sort of thing. A reporter 
comes to your house and asks for an inter- 
view, and you refuse it. He’s forced to pick 


up what facts he can. If they aren’t true, 
he has no way of finding it out; and if he 
prints the simple fact that you refuse to be 
quoted, everyone who reads the story inter- 
prets that as meaning you have something 
to hide.”’ 

He finished and there was a doubtful 
pause. 

“Just what sort of story would you 
write?’’ Marian asked at last. 

Von Utrecht hesitated for a moment as 
though considering. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, “‘I 
should say that Mrs. Pane is missing. I 
should like to add that the matter has been 
reported to Mr. Burris here. That gives it 
an Official sanction, you know. Something 
to hang the story on. Then I’d like to quote 
Professor Pane, let him state just what he 
knows, and perhaps quote Jennie Lake on 
what she said to me, and Rank, the young 
fellow who attends to the furnace. In 
other words,’ he continued, ‘‘my idea 
would be to print all we know. I’d proba- 
bly see Mrs. Horn. The chances are that 
unless you introduced me there, Professor 
Pane, she wouldn’t say anything. But the 
point is, I don’t want to seem to conceal 
anything. I want to spring the whole story 
right off. It will be copied all over New 
England and you’ll have a million people 
looking for Mrs. Pane everywhere. You 
ought to print a picture of her,’’ he added. 
“Several pictures of her, perhaps.” 

Professor Pane made a spasmodic ges- 
ture. ‘Oh, no, no, not pictures!’’ he cried. 
“Jessica would be furious!” 

And Von Utrecht smiled. ‘‘I understand 
your feeling,”’ he said in a sympathetic way. 
“We run up against it all the time. As I 
say, I don’t want to urge you. I’m just 
telling you what seems to me, from the 
newspaper point of view, the wisest thing 
to do.”’ He added after a moment, ‘I 
should also advise that you refuse to see re- 
porters. Don’t tell them you have nothing 
to say. Tell them to see me. Tell them I’ll 
keep them in touch with anything that 
comes up.”’ 

Burris chuckled. ‘‘ You want to bottle up 
this story pretty thoroughly, don’t you, 
Von Utrecht?”’ he suggested. 

Von Utrecht smiled apologetically. “‘ Yes, 
I do,” he confessed. ‘‘It’s a big story and 
I'd like to have it all to myself. But I do 
think,’ he insisted, “‘that I’d be able to 
save Professor Pane a good deal of annoy- 
ance, a good deal of irritation, and we’d get 
the publicity we want just the same.”’ 

Marian felt the criticism of his attitude 
implicit in the silence of the others, and she 
said defensively, “‘I think it’s perfectly 
natural that you should want to handle it, 
Von. And I do think you could make it so 
much easier for all of us.” 

The matter was not settled in a minute, 
nor in an hour; the discussion lasted 
through the afternoon. But when a little 
before suppertime Von Utrecht left the 
house, he was himself a little dazed by the 
completeness of his own victory. Even pic- 
tures he had won. 

If these others did not understand to 
what they had consented, that, he told 
himself, was not his fault; and he could not 
be blamed. Marian had even made herself 
his ally against them, and so long as that 
was the case he was indifferent to what the 
others might feel. 

When, from the nearest telephone, he 
called the city editor on the wire, his voice 
was full of triumphant exultation. 


Vv 


HEN Von Utrecht came to write his 

story of Mrs. Pane’s disappearance— 
a story which he and his city editor agreed 
should appear in the noon edition on Mon- 
day—he began the task with a very definite 
intention of handling the matter delicately, 
and of avoiding any unnecessary offense to 
Professor Pane, to Professor Cammett, and 
finally and most important of all, to Marian. 
The girl, fond as she was of him, was also 
fundamentally loyal to her father and to 
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her father’s friend; and he appreciated the 
necessity of protecting himself from her 
anger, of leaving loopholes through which 
he might evade, as far as possible, the re- 
sponsibility. 

But when he began to write, he forgot 
these considerations, losing himself in the 
fascinating business of making the story as 
engrossing as possible, of setting forth his 
facts in such a manner that no one could 
read so much as a paragraph without being 
led on to read all that he had written. Thus 
the finished product was by no means the 
careful and inoffensive piece of work which 
he had intended it should be. Again and 
again he was led into those stock phrases 
which are a part of the equipment of the 
newspaper writer and by which he dis- 
guises his own innuendoes and conjectures. 
“Tt is reported,” he wrote; and “‘It is said,” 
he continued; and ‘It was suggested last 
night’’; and “It was believed this morn- 
ing.’’ And when he had done, the result 
was, from his professional point of view, so 
excellent that he had not the heart to 
amend it. Thus when the story appeared, 
it was as sensational as it could possibly be, 
and displayed in the most conspicuous 
fashion. 

After Von Utrecht had left Professor 
Cammett’s house, Marian had some misé 
givings, half regretted the decision at 
which they had arrived and the part which 
she had played in support of it. But the ne- 
cessity of heartening Professor Pane led her 
into such reassurances that in the end she 
convinced herself that they had acted for 
the best, and quieted her own misgivings 
with the thought that painful though noto- 
riety would be, it must result in discovering 
Mrs. Pane and in relieving the distress of 
the professor. 

Monday morning she got an early edition 
of Von Utrecht’s paper, but found no men- 
tion of the matter there, and had a mo- 
mentary hope that he had decided against 
its publication. But early in the afternoon 
her father came home from his last class of 
the day with the later edition in a tight roll 
in his hand; and she saw that he was in a 
wild and passionate rage. 

He came into the house and flung his 
hat and coat to oneside; and asshe emerged 
from the living room to meet him, she 
heard him muttering to himself, and she 
asked quickly, ‘“‘Father, what is it?”’ 

He thrust the sheet toward her. ‘ Here,” 
he said bitterly, “here! Look at this! See 
what your fine young man has done!”’ 

“Oh, is it in the paper?” she asked. 

“In the paper?’’ he repeated. “It’s all 
over the paper, smeared on with a great 
black brush. Look at it for yourself!’ 

So she took the paper from his hands and 
with some difficulty unfolded it, smoothing 
out the wrinkles and the creases into which 
his grip had crushed it; and she spread it 
on a table in the hall and stood looking 
down at the glaring headlines, feeling for 
the moment as much horror and dismay as 
her father felt. 

There is a fascination about a photo- 
graph. Thus it was the layout of pictures 
of Mrs. Pane which first caught her eye. 
A group of three likenesses of the missing 
woman occupied a space four columns wide 
in the center of the page. Above them 
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there was a single line of type whose faces — 


seemed to her an inch high. This line read: 
VANISHED BEAUTY 


Below each of the pictures other legends 
were printed, in much smaller type, yet 
gaining emphasis from the fact that they 
were in italics. Under one she read: 


Former Jessica Marston, Society Belle, 


Missing From Her Husband’s Home 


Under a second: 


Mrs. Howard Pane, Wife of Famous 
Professor, Who is Sought by the Police 
(Continued on Page 79) 
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.. .in the cause of safety 


AILROAD authorities no longer con- 

sider wood a safe material for railway 

coaches. So they are made of steel—all-steel. 
For safety’s sake. 

The All-Steel automobile body is the story 
of the railway coach over again. And the day 
is coming when motor- 
ists—recognizing it as 
a guarantee of greater bh 
personal safety—will 
demand the All-Steel 
automobile body, just 
as they now demand 
all-steel railway cars. 


Many motorists think they have an 
All-Steel body, however, when what they 
actually have is a framework of wood 
covered by a sheathing of metal. Budd 
originated the All-Steel body—the body 
with a steel frame—all steel welded into 

a single unit. It is 
the greatest protection 
ever devised for those 
who drive and ride in 
motor cars. See that 
you and your family 
have it on the next 
car you buy. 


ALL-STEEL 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF, 


FULL-VISION 
MOTOR CAR BODIES 


{[ Detroit +» EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY »* Philadelphia | 
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AS RIGID AS A 


| 


Standard Equipment I. neludes: 


“Automatic Windshield Cleaner, 
Rear View Mirror, Transmis- 
sion Lock (built-in), Radiator 
Shutters, Moto-Meter, Combi- 
nation Stop and Tail Light. 
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0 COACH 


*10,000,000 Was Invested 


to Make it Possible 


All-Steel, Clear Vision Body, as Rigid as . 


a Steel Building. It Rides 
Like an All-Steel Train 


All-steel, bolted and riveted, the New Essex Coach is as 
rigid as a steel building. Doors are so hung that even 
the most extraordinary strains will not spring them out 
of true. A new and exclusive method of construction 
permits the use of high baked enamel in new color 
schemes of lasting finish. 


It is the best looking, best value, best Essex ever built. 
Ten million dollars was invested in the creation of de- 
signs, development of special machinery and the erec- 
tion of a special body plant to make it possible. 


Added to the great resources already devoted to Essex, 
the vast physical equipment of its production alone 
makes this Essex value exclusive. But back of it, and 
even more exclusive, is the structure of experience and 
knowledge gained in building more than 350,000 earlier 
Essex cars, and 850,000 cars under the Super-Six prin- 
ciple, from which this greatest Essex of all was evolved. 


In beauty, in riding ease, comfort and performance 
the New Essex Coach is proving by all odds the most 
wanted Essex ever offered. 


Its reception has been instantaneous—overwhelming 
all past Essex triumphs in interest, enthusiasm and sales. 
New thousands are riding daily. ‘“A 30-Minute Ride 
Will Win You’’ is a fact that sales, sweeping the coun- 
try to new high records, verify every day more strongly. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY -; DETROIT 
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4 “Perhaps you too can cut 
your B battery cost in half” 


Just follow the chart. lt gives you 
the secret of B battery economy 


i ifthipe7 as 
MD Til ae 
UW dedi 


fi 


Portable 


THOUSANDS of people have made 
the discovery that Eveready “‘B”’ 
Batteries,when used in the proper 
size, and on sets equipped with 
a ‘“‘C”’ battery*, are a most eco- 
nomical, reliable and satisfactory 
source of radio current. 


Here is the secret of ‘‘B”’ bat- 
tery economy, reliability and 
satisfaction: 


On all but single tube sets—Con- 
nect a ““C” battery*. The length 
of service given below is based on 
its use. 

On 1 to 3 tubes—Use Eveready 
No. 772. Listening in on the aver- 
age of 2 hours daily, it will last a 
year or more. 

On 4 or more tubes—Use the 
Heavy-Duty “B” Batteries, either 
No. 770 or the even longer-lived 
Eveready Layerbilt No. 486. 


*Nore: A “C” battery greatly increases the life of 
your “B” batteries and gives a quality of reception 
unobtainable without it. Radio sets may easily be 
changed by any competent radio service man to per- 
mit the use of a “C” battery. 


Used on the average of 2 hours 
daily, these will last 8 months or 
longer. 

These figures are based on 
the average use of receivers, 
which a country-wide survey has 
shown to be two hours daily 
throughout the year. If you listen 
longer, of course, your batteries 
will have a somewhat shorter life, 
and if you listen less, they will 
last longer. 


Evereadys give you their re- 
markable service to the full only 
when they are correctly matched 
in capacity to the demands made 
upon them by your receiver. It 
is wasteful to buy batteries that 


are too small. Follow the chart. 


In addition to the batteries 
illustrated, which fit practically 
all the receivers in use, we also 
make a number of other types for 
special purposes. There is an 
Eveready Radio Battery for every 
radio use. To learn more about 
the entire Eveready line, write 
for the booklet, ““Choosing and 
Using the Right Radio Batteries,” 
which we will be glad to send 
you on request. There is an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONALS CARBON COmginc) 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Tuesday night means Eveready Hour—8 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, through the following 


stations: 


wcor—Bufalo 
WCAE— Pittsburgh 
wsali—Cincinnati 
wramM—Cleveland 
wwj—Detroit 


wcon—Chicago 
woc— Davenport 
Minneapolis 
eee i St. Paul 
Ksp—St. Louis 


WEAF— 
wJAR—Providence 
WEEI— Boston 
wraG—W orcesler 
wrFi—Philadel phia 


New York 


(Continued from Page 74) 
- And under the third: 


A Photograph of the Missing Mrs. Pane, 
Taken at the Time of Her 
Marriage Some Years Ago 


Professor Cammett, at Marian’s elbow, 
was talking steadily. ‘‘An atrocious out- 
rage!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘A vile profanation 
of all decency. A contemptible piece of 
blackguardism!”’ 

His phrases ran on and on, impacting 
dully upon her numbed consciousness. Her 
eyes swung to the headlines and to the 
opening paragraphs of the story itself. The 
topmost line, running clear across seven 
columns, read: 


PROFESSOR’S WIFE GONE 


Immediately below this, in type only 
slightly smaller, a two-line heading extend- 
ing over six columns read: 


FORMER SOCIETY 
GIRL Is MISSING 


And below again, over the story itself, 
there was a two-column head: 


POLICE IN 
WIDE HUNT 


Marian’s eyes ran swiftly down the 
opening paragraphs of the narrative itself. 
Von Utrecht had written: 


“The mysterious disappearance of Mrs. 
Howard Pane, who before her marriage was 
Jessica Marston, a conspicuous figure in 
society, and whose husband is professor of 
English literature at the university, was 
today reported to District Attorney Burris 
of Wessex County. 

“Mrs. Pane attended a dinner in town on 
Friday evening. Her husband did not ac- 
company her. Since she left the house where 
she dined she has not been seen. Her auto- 
mobile was found in her garage, so that it is 
believed she returned to her own home; 
but what happened after that is a mystery 
upon which the police have thus far been 
unable to shed any light. 

“Professor Pane declared this morning 
that he had no idea of his wife’s where- 
abouts. He is prostrated with grief. So far 
as can be discovered, Mrs. Pane had with 
her no other garments except those she 
wore. 

“No evidence has been discovered to 
support the theory that she was the victim 
of foul play, but it was said by intimates of 
the family this morning that she and Pro- 
fessor Pane had not been congenial. 

“Professor Pane did not disclose this as- 
pect of the case, but he said that his wife’s 
absence from home Friday night caused 
him no great concern. He admitted that 
she had stayed away overnight before, 
without letting him know her plans. It was 
only her continued absence today which 
prompted him to report the matter to the 
authorities. 

““An added element of mystery was lent 
to the affair by the statement of Jennie 
Lake, the maid employed in Professor 
Pane’s household, to the effect that Mrs. 
Pane had at times showed a lack of patience 
with her scholarly husband. 

“More than once,’ Miss Lake said, 
‘T’ve expected him to fly out at her, and a 
good thing if he had.’ 

“The servant also insists that three 
Turkish bath towels are missing from the 
house, that the carving knife had been used 
after she put it away, and that a five-gallon 
can of kerosene which was full on Friday 
was empty when she examined it yesterday 
morning. 

“The police refuse to discuss the possible 
significance of these facts, but District 
Attorney Burris said he feared develop- 
ments of the utmost gravity.” 


Marian read this far, her attention so 
fixed and concentrated that she was 
scarcely conscious of her father’s increas- 
ingly violent comments at her side. But 
after a moment her senses, numbed by the 
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terrific shock, recovered and began to func- 
tion more acutely. Thus her attention 
turned to him. 

“T’ve said to you more than once,”’ he 
was exclaiming, “that young man is a vil- 
lain. I know his kind. I’ve known them 
too long to be easily fooled. I shall never 
forgive myself for permitting you and him 
to persuade us to let him print this story.” 

His anger was whetted by his own words 
and he continued more bitterly, ‘“‘He has 
gone infinitely farther than he had any 
right to go. No one of us would have con- 
sented to such an atrocious thing as this. 
It’s an outrage, unbearable! Give me my 
hat and coat!” 

She was herself bitterly distressed, com- 
pletely at a loss, sorely wounded; yet al- 
most automatically she tried to quiet him. 
“Where are you going, father?’”’ she asked. 
“You don’t understand. Wait, let’s read 
this through! After all, there’s nothing 
here except the truth.” 

“Truth!” he shouted in a storming rage. 
“Truth! What has that to do with it? 
There’s no truth in it, for that matter. 
There isn’t a true line here! It isn’t so much 
the words themselves; it’s what they sug- 
gest—it’s the impression they give. Don’t 
parry with me, Marian! Don’t try to cajole 
me. You're a girl of sense. You know as 
well as I that this is outrageous.” 

“You’re not fair to Von, father,’”’ she 
protested. 

“He wrote it,” her father cried. ‘‘ You'll 
not deny he wrote it, will you? You don’t 
deny that? You don’t deny that he came 
here yesterday and told us that he was go- 
ing to write it, and that you urged us to let 
him write it? You don’t deny that you per- 
suaded Professor Pane to give him those 
photographs? Look at them, spread there 
as though they were on a billboard!’’ He 
struck the paper ferociously with the flat of 
his hand. 

She said earnestly, pleadingly, ‘‘ Father, 
you’re upset! You don’t know what you’re 
saying—what you’re doing! Where do you 
want to go?” 

“Go!” he cried. “I’m going to find that 
young man! I’m going to tell him what I 
think of him—what every decent man 
must think of him!” 

“You’re not,” she insisted. Whatever 
her own feeling might be, whatever her own 
hurt and pain, she could not forbear de- 
fending Von Utrecht. ‘“‘ You must remem- 
ber he looks at this differently,’ she argued. 
““He’s a newspaper man. He knows better 
than we do how to handle these things. 
You remember he said he would have to 
make it sensational, so as to start people 
talking. He’s only written it this way to 
interest people, to get them looking for 


Mrs. Pane. That’s the only reason he 
did it.” 

‘Are you going to defend him?” he chal- 
lenged. 


““He doesn’t need defending,”’ she pro- 
tested more stoutly. ‘‘He’s only done what 
he said he was going to do. This is only 
what I expected.” 

His voice became level and cold. “You 
expected such a scurrilous piece of defama- 
tion as this?”’ he demanded. 

“‘T expected something like this,’’ she 
confessed. 

“‘And you advised us to consent to it?” 
he persisted. 

“T think it may help find Mrs. Pane.” 

“Find Mrs. Pane!’’ he cried. ‘Find 
Mrs. Pane! And what will it do to Pro- 
fessor Pane while she’s being found! Who 
cares about Mrs. Pane? Who cares whether 
she’s ever found or not? It’s he I want to 
protect. It’s he I’m thinking of.” He 
caught up his hat, crammed it on his head 
and reached for his coat. “I’m going to 
him!” he said stoutly. 

Her heart caught with relief. “‘Do!” she 
agreed. ‘“‘He’ll need you. He’ll want to 
talk to you. But I think you'll find that he 
understands this better than you do. I 
think he must have understood what Von 
meant to do. Von is going to be terribly 
hurt if he hears how you feel.” 

“Hurt?” he cried. ‘‘Hurt? I hope he 
strangles.”’ 
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She saw the uselessness of opposing him 
further, and she helped him on with his 
coat. ‘You go over to Uncle Howard’s 
house,”’ she urged. “‘That’s the best thing 
to do. You go over and see him. You’d 
better take the paper with you. He may not 
have seen it. Don’t let him take it too hard. 
Don’t let him see how you feel, anyway. 
You pretend to him that you think it was 
the right thing to do. That’s the way to 
help him. Don’t you see, we mustn’t make 
this harder for him than we have to?” 

“Marian, I think you’re out of your 
senses!’ he cried. ‘‘I think you’re insane!”’ 

She shook her head vigorously. ‘No, 
you don’t, father. It’s simply that you’re 
angry. You’re not used to these things. 
You don’t understand.’”’ She remembered 
how Burris had—at least to some small 
degree—been inclined to support Von 
Utrecht’s point of view. “Call up Walter,’ 
she urged again. ‘‘ You'll find this is what 
he expected. Von’s paper is a sensational 
paper. That’s why it has such an enormous 
circulation. They understand the sort of 
thing people like to read. They understand 
how to make people read and talk about 
things. People will be looking for Mrs. Pane 
all over New England by night.” 

He cried bitterly, ‘‘Mrs. Pane! Mrs. 
Pane! Don’t speak of her again! Don’t 
you realize, Marian, that Professor Pane, 
that this old friend of mine, is going to be 
almost out of his head when he sees this 
blasphemous piece of scurrility? It will 
come near killing him.” 

“He'll need you,’ she reminded him. 
“He'll need you to reassure him. You go to 
him, father. Go and sit with him for a 
while. Bring him home to dinner.” 

“Have you the courage to face him?” 
her father asked accusingly. 

And she said gently, ‘‘Don’t be absurd. 
Anything I’ve done, I’ve done because I 
thought we could help him by doing it. It’s 
going to be hard on Mrs. Pane, perhaps, 
but she’s brought it on herself, being so un- 
fair to him.” 

He stared at his daughter for a moment 
as though she were a stranger, and although 
she tried, she found it hard to meet his 
eyes. But he said no further word. Only 
when he was about to depart she sought to 
thrust the paper into his hand, and he 
pushed it away with a gesture like a blow. 
The door banged behind him. She was 
left holding the crumpled shameful thing. 

She had been able to support this inter- 
view with her father because she was borne 
up by the stubborn necessity of defending 
Von Utrecht, defending him not only 
against Professor Cammett’s reproaches 
but against the cries of her own heart. 
Now, however, now that her father was 
gone and she was left alone, she had not 
the support of this necessity. She had only 
her own thoughts for company, and they 
were bitter and tormenting. 

Marian was, as Professor Cammett knew, 
a young woman of a good deal of funda- 
mental common sense; but she was also 
one of those young women, one of that gen- 
eration which has acquired the habit of re- 
volt, of rebellion, of scornful distrust toward 
all established things. Her girlhood had 
been serene enough. Her mother had died 
while Marian was still a child, and the 
girl’s associations had been for years re- 
stricted to her father’s friends, thoughtful 
men, men of culture, men with the ability 
to arrive at their own conclusions; yet men 
whose mental processes were, on the whole, 
conservative and conventional. 

Her four years in college had begun her 
emancipation from these influences. That 
which at that time more than anything else 
held her in the old sedate channels of 
thought was her affection for Walter Burris. 
This affection, which her father fostered, 
had always seemed to Marian a pleasant 
and a reliable aspect of her life. She had, 
even as a little girl, been fond of Burris; not 
yet in college herself, she had glowed with 
pride at his prominence in law school and 
at his early successes before the bar. And 
when his abilities and his inclination toward 
a political career led him into public office 
there was no one more proud than she. But 
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during the last year her contacts with Von 
Utrecht and with others who shared that 
young man’s point of view had worked a 
change in her. She had begun to see her 
father, her father’s friends and Burris him- 
self through Von Utrecht’s eyes. 

Von Utrecht was indisputably a young 
man of ability, perhaps even of genius, but 
there was in him an intellectual ferment 
which made it impossible for him to toler- 
ate the assumptions, the conventions and 
false premises upon which society is built. 
He saw only their falsities without perceiv- 
ing their effectiveness. He was conscious 
only of the fact that they were unsound; 
and ignored the circumstance, equally in- 
disputable, that they were necessary. 

Burris and Professor Cammett and all 
of Marian’s family friends were of that in- 
ner circle which might be called an oli- 
garchy and which, without offense, never- 
theless holds itself somewhat outside the 
law. When Marian, driving her car, en- 
countered the censure of a traffic police- 
man, she was accustomed to smile sweetly 
upon the officer, take his number, and tele- 
phone to Burris. Burris would then adjust 
the matter without putting her under the 
necessity of appearing in court, or under 
any other inconvenience. 

She had accepted this and similar inci- 
dents as a part of the usual routine of life 
until she discovered the reaction which 
they produced upon Von Utrecht. He had 
either the wisdom or the courage to abuse 
her unmercifully for such an exercise of 
special privilege; to point out that she was 
evading the censure of the very society she 
pretended to respect. And he had been 
able to convince Marian so completely 
that she had been led to distrust all orderly 
social forces, and to agree with him that it 
were better they should be destroyed. 

Von Utrecht himself, an intellectual 
young man and a man who, so soon as his 
income should increase to a proper figure, 
would become as conventional as any other, 
nevertheless thought of himself at this time 
as the spokesman of the proletariat, and 
the discovery of a rotten spot upon the pol- 
ished surface of society inspired in him a 
very itch to lay this rottenness bare. What- 
ever his actual motives may have been, 
whether they were the motives of a selfish 
man, of an altruist or of a crusader, his rea- 
soning appealed powerfully to Marian. He 
talked to her so glibly of the justice inher- 
ent in truth, and of the duty imposed upon 
all men of seeking out truth and spreading 
it for the world to see, that he had captured 
her mind. Also, obviously, he had a phys- 
ical attraction for her. She was in the ordi- 
naty sense of the word in love with him, and 
although this emotion brought in its train 
discomfort, disquiet, anxiety and per- 
turbation, it was nevertheless persistent. 

Marian knew his convictions well enough; 
she told herself now that she should not 
have been surprised or hurt at this thing he 
had done. She had been quick to defend 
him to her father; and she was equally 
eager to defend him to herself. Yet her 
sympathies were so keen, her affection for 
her father and Professor Pane was so much 
a part of her, that even while she told her- 
self Von Utrecht was right, she could not 
ignore the fact that he had made her suffer 
terribly. 

After her father had gone, Marian stood 
for a moment in the hall; then with the 
paper still clutched in her hand she turned 
and ran quickly upstairs toward her own 
room. This with an instinct to escape, to 
hide, to nurse her wound in private. When 
she was alone she found herself reading 
that which Von Utrecht had written; and 
she read through brimming tears, torn be- 
tween her sense of Professor Pane’s suffer- 
ing and her desperate desire to justify the 
man she loved in the thing he had done. At 
first she thought of calling Von Utrecht on 
the telephone and begging him to come to 
her, but upon the thought came also an in- 
stinctive feeling that she could not bear to 
sée him now, did not wish to see him until 
she was calmer, better able to think clearly. 
So she did not telephone. 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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(Continued from Page 79) 

But Von Utrecht, who after the intoxica- 
tion of writing the story had passed had be- 
gun to feel increasing misgivings, when he 
saw it in cold print had had some inkling of 
how it must appear to Marian. So assoon as 
he was able to get away from the office he 
turned toward her home, intent upon see- 
ing her, upon discovering what her reaction 
had been. He was prepared to use upon her 
such persuasions as were necessary, and for 
this purpose he had a further card to play. 
There was one thing which he had not writ- 
ten in his story, one thing extremely perti- 
nent and more sensational than all that had 
gone before. With this circumstance in 
mind, prepared to reveal it at the proper 
time, he rang, about five o’clock that after- 
noon, the bell at her door. 

Marian was, as has been said, in love 
with this man. It is probable that he was, 
so far as it was possible for him to love any- 
one except himself, also in love with her. 
But though they had been much together, 
their relations had been almost wholly im- 
personal. 

Thus when she met him this afternoon, 
though her whole instinct was to throw her- 
self into his arms and beg him to comfort 
her, yet she greeted him conventionally 
enough, and said merely, ‘‘Hello, Von,” 
and added a moment later, honestly, ‘‘I’m 
glad you came. I wanted to talk to you.” 

She had the paper in her hand, and he 
glanced at it and asked, “‘About the story?” 

nec CBs. 

“T can see it has made you unhappy,” he 
said adroitly. 

“No,” she told him. “No. I don’t think 
so. I think I understand, Von, why you 
wrote it as you did. But father didn’t un- 
derstand, and I’m afraid Professor Pane 
won't, either. It’s going to distress him 
terribly. Father’s gone over to be with him 
now. He’s going to bring him home to 
dinner.” 

“T’ll stay and talk with him,” 
Utrecht offered. 

“You mustn’t do that,’ she protested. 
“You mustn’t see him for a while. Wait 
until he gets over the first shock of it.’’ She 
smiled almost apologetically. “‘You could 
see, yesterday, how he has always dreaded 
publicity of any kind. It is an instinct with 
people like him, Von.” 

Von Utrecht nodded. 
agreed. 

“Of course I understand,” she said 
bravely. ‘‘I can see what you're after. 
It’s the only way to make people read the 
story and think about it. And if publicity 
is going to do any good at all, if it’s going to 
help find out what has happened to Mrs. 
Pane, it has to be of a sort that people will 
read and talk about.” 

Von Utrecht nodded. ‘“That’s true, 
Marian,” he said gravely, “that’s true, 
and that’s what I had in mind in writing 
the story.’’ He saw her distress and he con- 
tinued quickly, anxious to justify himself 
in her eyes: ‘‘But, Marian, there’s another 
side of it: You people don’t realize it. As 
Mr. Burris said yesterday, no one ever 
realizes that things like this can happen to 
But this is particularly serious, 
Marian. I’m afraid Mrs. Pane is dead.” 

She felt a sudden clutch at her throat. 
She had not the imagination necessary to 
conjure up such a possibility. The thought 
had never in any tangible form even oc- 
curred to her mind. 

“Dead?” she repeated huskily. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘yes, I’m afraid she’s 
dead. And if she is, you can see for your- 
self we’ve got to do everything we can to 
get this business straightened out.” 

“You mean someone’s killed her?’’ she 
stammered. 

“Tt looks like it to me,’”’ he told her. 

“But why, Von?” she asked. ‘‘ What 
makes you say that? What in the world 
makes you say such a thing is possible?” 

He urged quietly, ‘‘Think it over for a 
minute yourself, Marian. You know what 
sort of woman Mrs. Pane was better than 
I do. She was probably not in love 
with Professor Pane. We both know that. 
But she was also a society woman, more or 


Von 


“T know,” he 
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less conventional, anxious to keep the good 
opinion of her friends. She’s not the sort to 
duck out like this without a word. If she 
went away of her own accord, it’s going to 
give her a black eye with the people whose 
opinion she values. Don’t you see she 
wouldn’t do it?” 

“But she’s gone,’’ Marian urged stub- 
bornly. ‘‘She did do it.’ 

“That’s just the point,’’ he reminded 
her, smiling again at her single-mindedness. 
“That’s just the point, Marian. I don’t 
think she would. And if she didn’t, then 
either somebody took her away, made her 
go away, took her away against her will, or 
else she’s been killed.” 

She felt the slow color draining from her 
cheeks at the repetition of this word. 

“But, Von,” she protested, ‘‘I don’t see 
what in the world makes you think that’s 
possible. If she’s been killed’’—her voice 
caught upon the word so that she could 
scarcely utter it—“‘if she’s been what you 
think, then wouldn’t they have found her 
by this time?” 

“Perhaps they have found her,’’ Von 
Utrecht suggested. And she detected in his 
voice a significance which she found horri- 
fying. 

“Von!” she cried. ‘‘What are you talk- 
ing about? What do you mean? What is 
it that you know?” 

He said gently, ‘“‘ Marian, you remember 
there was a terrific fire in the furnace that 
night?” 

“Yes,’”’ she confessed. 

“Well,” he explained, “I went over to 
the house with the policemen this after- 
noon, with two officers. Professor Pane was 
out and they searched the place.”’ 

““You mean they found something?” she 
whispered through stiff lips. 


““Yes,’’ he told her, “yes. I the ash 
barrels.” 
“What?” 


He said gravely, ‘‘A lot of pieces of half- 

burned bones.” 
vi 

HAT Von Utrecht told Marian that 

afternoon the whole world knew next 
day. The story, first served up to them in 
the morning edition of Von Utrecht’s 
paper, was told and retold thereafter, and 
embroidered with theories and hypotheses, 
and discussed and rediscussed from every 
conceivable angle, through edition follow- 
ing upon edition all day long. And for a 
week the headlines blared. 

Marian lived through the succeeding 
days torn between her loyalty to Von 
Utrecht and her pitying sympathy for Pro- 
fessor Pane. Von Utrecht always told her 
in advance what he intended to print, and 
he was able to make it appear to her rea- 
sonable and fitting that he should exploit 
the story as he did. But though he com- 
manded her reason, Professor Pane pos- 
sessed her heart, and sometimes this feeling, 
unreasonable though it may have been, led 
her to protest to the young man. 

She had said to him on Monday after- 
noon, when the implication of his words 
became clear to her, as it was to become so 
damnably clear to those who read his story 
next day, ‘‘It’s as though you were accus- 
ing Uncle Howard of killing Mrs. Pane.” 

“T’m not accusing him of anything,’ Von 
Utrecht protested. “I’m simply getting the 
facts and printing them. That’s my job.” 
He added with a suggestion of a smile, 
“It’s up to Walter Burris to do the accus- 
ing if he thinks it wise. He’s got the grand 
jury in session this week, and he can put 
the case before them if he thinks that’s the 
thing to do. But that’s outside my prov- 
ince. I’m only interested in facts, Marian— 
in getting them and in printing them.” 

“But it’s so terribly unjust to Uncle 
Howard,” she urged, “‘that he should have 
to endure it.” 

He said plausibly, “If he did kill Mrs. 
Pane you don’t want to protect him, do 
you?” 

“‘Sometimes I think she deserved it,” 
Marian said bitterly, ‘“‘the way she treated 
him!”’ 

He smiled. ‘“That’s a very feminine 
point of view,” he commented. “But you 
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don’t mean it. You’d have no sympathy 
for him if he did kill her.” 

“T’m not sure I wouldn’t,” she said 
cautiously. ‘‘But he didn’t!’”’ she added. 
“Fe didn’t, Von!” 

“Of course he didn’t,’’ Von Utrecht 
agreed. “I know that as well as you do. 
But that doesn’t alter the fact that some 
of these things we’ve found out need ex- 
plaining. And assume for a moment that 
he did kill her. You wouldn’t want to pro- 
tect him if that were the case now, would 
you?” 

“T suppose not,” she said grudgingly. 

“All right then. If he did kill her the 
thing to do is to go ahead and find out the 
facts, isn’t it?’’ 

“Yes, but he didn’t.” 

“Never mind that,’ he said good- 
humoredly. 


then the best service we can do him is to 
find out just what did happen, isn’t it? If 
he’s guilty you don’t want to protect 
him, and if he’s innocent it can’t hurt him 
to bring out the truth.” 

“Tt’s the old story, I suppose,”’ she said 
wistfully. ‘‘I can’t help feeling it’s wrong 
to put all these things in the papers.”’ 

And he replied, as he had said so often to 
her before, ‘‘ You know publicity never hurt 
an innocent man, Marian.”’ 

“T know that’s what you say,’ she 
agreed grudgingly. 

“Tt’s true,’ he reminded her. “If you 
print a story about a man and it turns out 
to have been false, the reaction always 
makes him a public hero. No, sir! If Pro- 
fessor Pane’s innocent, we’re doing him a 
service to print the truth. And if he’s 
guilty, we’re doing society a service.” 

“Tt’s not like you,” she said shrewdly, 
“‘to be worried about serving society.” 

He smiled. “I don’t go quite so far as to 
be willing to protect a murderer,” he told 
her. 

He was, as always, able to silence if not 
to convince her, and when he left her that 
afternoon she had ceased protesting. But 
an hour or so later Professor Pane came 
home to dinner with her father, and when 
she saw him she was stricken with pity. 
He wore an aspect of bewilderment like 
that of a child chastened for ‘some fault 
it does not understand. He bore himself 
with a pitiful dignity, yet his eyes were full 
of pain. She perceived that the ordeal of 
seeing his own affairs bared in screaming 
headlines, on top of his anxiety over his 
wife’s absence, had left him stunned and 
tremulous; and she threw herself into the 
task of comforting him, of soothing and 
reassuring the helpless, frightened man. 

In this effort she suggested after dinner 
that Professor Pane come to live with them 
for a while. He shook his head in quick 
protest at this. 

“No, no, my dear Marian,’ he told her 
bravely, “you and your father have been so 
kind to me, and I am grateful to you, grate- 
ful to you for permitting me to burden you 
with my troubles. But I am not good com- 
pany for any man now, nor for a young 
woman like yourself. No, I am grateful, 
but I shall go through this alone.” 

Marian said cheerfully, ‘Nothing of the 
kind, Uncle Howard. You're just sensitive 
and proud. And selfish too.” 

He echoed, faintly startled, ‘Selfish?’ 

“You know,”’ she reminded him, ‘‘that 
it makes us happy to be able to do anything 
for you, and it isn’t fair for you to refuse us 
this privilege. I think you’re really afraid 
the routine of your life is going to be up- 
set. I think that’s the reason you won’t 
come.” 

“Not at all! Not at all!” he protested. 
“But I cannot impose myself upon you.”’ 

Professor Cammett’s first anger at his 
daughter had been modified by the tact and 
adroitness which she displayed in these 
efforts to comfort Professor Pane. He now 
added his urgencies to hers, and between 
them they were able to overbear the shaken 
man. In the end they all walked over to his 
house and Marian packed a suitcase for him 
and they brought him home again. 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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It was Marian, also, who arranged that 
during the succeeding days he should be 
excused from conducting his usual classes, 
and it was Marian who tempered for him 
the successive blows dealt by the news- 
papers. She used sometimes the very 
phrases which Von Utrecht had used to her; 
and when these failed she fell back upon 
those meaningless assurances which a 
woman knows how to summon to her aid, 
and which convey comfort rather more by 
the tone in which they are uttered than by 
the thought they express. She told him over 
and over that things would be all right in 
the end. She assured him that in a little 
while he would be able to look back on all 
this and smile. She told him with a sugges- 
tion of affectionate derision in her tones 
that he was not the only man who had ever 
had his name in the paper, that others had 
endured it and survived; and she accused 
him of growing conceited as a result of his 
notoriety, of beginning to think the world 
was all concerned with his affairs. 

“That’s just vanity, Uncle Howard,” she 
used to say. ‘‘As a matter of fact, you 
never read stories like this in the paper 
yourself. You know you don’t, and the 
chances are that hardly anybody else does. 
They’re not printing so much now, anyway. 
There’s nothing for them to print. In a day 
or two you won’t be able to find yourself in 
the papers at all. You'll descend into ob- 
scurity again, and I expect you'll write to 
the editor and protest because he’s neglect- 
ing you.” 

She was able by these devices not so 
much to relieve his distress as to temper it 
with faint amusement, to revive in some 
small degree his sense of humor. 

It was quite true, as she had pointed out, 
that the papers were hard put to it to find 
anything new in the case which they might 
print. But a result of this, which she had 
not foreseen until Von Utrecht told her it 
was coming, was that there began to be an 
editorial demand for official action in the 
case. 

“Tf it were anyone but a university pro- 
fessor,’” Von Utrecht explained, “‘ Professor 
Pane would have been arrested before now. 
Indicted probably.” 

“But why?” she asked in bewilderment. 
“He hasn’t done anything.” 

“To the outsider,’’ he explained, ‘‘who 
doesn’t know him as we do, there’s a prima- 
facie case against him. We’re running an 
editorial tomorrow calling on Burris to 
moye.”’ 
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“On Walter?” she repeated. “‘What can 
he do?” 

“Of course,’ Von Utrecht confessed, 
““my paper has always opposed him polit- 
ically, and the boss, I think, is pleased to 
take this opportunity to embarrass him. 
But at the same time he ought to do some- 
thing. So far as I know, he hasn’t said a 
word, and I don’t know whether he’s even 
investigated. Have you seen him?” 

“T haven’t seen him,” she confessed. 
“Not since Sunday. I talked with him on 
the telephone, though. He called up father 
last night.”’ 

“What did he have to say?”’ Von Utrecht 
asked casually, but his eyes were alert. 

“He said he had two or three men at 
work on it,’’ she confessed, ‘“‘and he told 
father it was going to come out all right.” 

Von Utrecht laughed. 

““As a matter of fact, Marian,” he re- 
peated, “Burris is always one to talk about 
his duty; but if Professor Pane weren’t his 
friend, and your friend, he’d have had the 
old man in jail before now. That’s what 
we're going to say in the editorial on the 
case.”’ 

The editorial did in fact appear. Written 
in veiled terms, it carefully avoided any 
suggestion that Professor Pane was guilty 
of his wife’s death. But it did assert 
stoutly and reasonably that the whole mat- 
ter should be presented to the grand jury 
then in session, and pointed out that the 
obligation to do this rested upon District 
Attorney Burris. The concluding sentence 
struck home to Marian with a peculiar 
force. 

‘Public office brings in its train duties 
sometimes burdensome and distressing,” 
the writer said; ‘‘but if Walter Burris, the 
district attorney, shows an inclination to 
shirk these duties, he cannot reasonably ex- 
pect the support of any public-spirited men 
for higher office.” 

This editorial appeared in the morning 
edition and Marian and Professor Cammett 
read it at the breakfast table. Professor 
Pane had not come down for breakfast. He 
was sleeping late, and Marian had been 
unwilling to disturb him, anxious that he 
should get as much rest as was possible. 
Thus she and her father were free to dis- 
cuss the matter openly. 

“That means they’re going to fight Wal- 
ter for Congress, doesn’t it, father?’’ she 
asked. 

And Professor Cammett nodded. ‘I’ve 
been expecting it,’ he said. ‘‘There’s a 
good deal of newspaper opposition to 
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Walter, and they’ll take any excuse they 
can find to block him. He’s a good man, 
and they don’t want a good man in office.” 

He added, ‘‘I’m going to see him this 
morning. I’ve been thinking a good deal 
about this, Marian, in the last day or two. 
At first my sympathies were so much 
engaged that I could see nothing but the 
surface, but it seems te me there are aspects 
of the situation which may have escaped 
Walter’s notice. I’veaclass at nine o’clock, 
but I’m going over to Walter’s office after- 
ward and talk with him.”’ 

“‘T’d like to talk to him too,” she said a 
little wistfully. “‘I haven’t seen him since 
Sunday.”’ 

Her father looked at her with quick at- 
tention. 

“T’ll ask him over,” he suggested. 

But she shook her head. ‘No, don’t do 
that!’’ she said. ‘‘He’s probably awfully 
busy, and he’ll come when he can.” 

“Tf there’s anything he can do for you, 
you know,” he reminded her, ‘‘he’ll do it. 
You can always count on Walter.” 

“T know,” she agreed. 

“Tike to come over with me?”’ he in- 
quired. 

But she shook her head. “No,” she said, 
“no. I want to be here when Professor Pane 
comes down. I don’t like to leave him 
alone.” 

“T think he’s becoming a little more 
reconciled to the situation,”’ her father sug- 
gested. 

But Marian shook her head. ‘“That’s 
only on the surface, father,’”’ she replied. 
“‘T’m more worried about him every day. 
This has hit him fearfully hard, and the un- 
certainty now is making him really sick. 
I hadn’t told you, but he talks wildly 
sometimes. He knows what the newspapers 
mean, you know. He can see that they’re 
suggesting he killed Mrs. Pane.’ 

He nodded. “A blind man could see 
that,’’ he agreed, and he added hotly, “‘A 
contemptible lot of swine, these newspaper 
men!”’ 

Marian made no reply, unwilling to be 
drawn into an argument. But when he was 
gone to his classes she took up the paper 
again, and she wished it were possible to 
keep it from Professor Pane’s eyes. But she 
recognized the impossibility of this. As 
soon as he awoke he would wish to see it; 
and reluctantly at last she left it on the 
table in the lower hall, where he could find 
it when he came downstairs. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


FLIVVERING THROUGH FRANCE 


The missus, of course, had about as much 
use for the O’Malley Route, as they now 
call it all over Europe, as she had for the 
O’Malley Roulette System, as it is now 
known all over the world. Both over her 
head. 

“Going straight north from Nice’’—her- 
self still speaking—‘‘through hundreds of 
miles of wild, uninhabited French Alps, 
would not be as elevating for the children 


“And so is your old man unelevating,”’ I 
broke in, but in calm tones that concealed 
the irony in the remark. “Not elevating, 
eh? Why, where the road engineering takes 
the O’Malley Route Through the French 
Alps over the Col d’Iseran, up near the ten- 
thousand-foot level, the O’Malley Route 
Through the Fren +4 

“Oh, shut up—you and your everlasting 
prattle about the O’ Malley Route Through 
the French Alps! Children, run out and 
play in the glorious sunshine. Papa and I 
want to talk.” 

You know how much papa talked. Be- 
lieve me or don’t, but it was Girlie’s idea 
that we should go west along the Riviera 
sea level, except for the first hour’s run of 
the first day, when we would be high on the 
Grande Corniche. Then we were to run 
leisurely up the flat Rhone Valley until it 
was time to turn east and, still following 
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valley roads and the lower levels, wind up 
near Geneva. 

Here we had a route that was a merging 
of Paul Azbill and Girlie ideas, but retaining 
the worst features of both. The route we 
finally agreed upon was a compromise, 
which was at least something. 

I gave in to the missus to the extent of 
following the banks of the Rhone up through 
France; but on the last day of the trip we 
would be among the Swiss Alps, whether 
Girlie liked it or not, which was the way I 
had planned the O’ Malley Route to finish 
anyway. 

Even when we had come to this final 
compromise, I still couldn’t get the big idea 
of dragging us westward out of our way 
for the first day or two, the whole length of 
the populous Riviera. Then she jerked out 
a drawer and slammed it on the table. The 
newspaper clippings that filled the drawer 
explained why she had been bedeviling our 
local newsman into sending for local news- 
papers all over Southern France, but her 
route still had me winging. 

“T find,’ she began, once she had calmed 
down enough to sort over the clippings, 
“that with an early start tomorrow morn- 
ing we can get the children to Toulon in 
time for them to see, at a local cinema called 
the Splendide, a beautiful educational 
called His Hour, by Elinor Glyn. I have 


seen it twice, but I’ll sit through it again 
for the children’s sake. ; 

“Then at Marseilles, on the second day, 
the children will have their choice of the 
feature educational, Six Weeks, at the 
local 4 

““Splawnhdeed.”’ 

“Exactly; at the Marseilles Splendide, 
or of seeing the Gish girls in another educa- 
tional at the ——” 

“The La Grawnnde Splawnhdeed, nez 
pah?” 

“Precisely. And the children will sim- 
ply adore Avignon! At Avignon they can 
see a big educational Western, with Rin- 
Tin-Tin 

“Saving the gals from a fate worse than 
death by chasing the villains through West 
Forty-fourth Street, back to their vile 
dens in the Harvard Club. Mother, at last 
I make the idea of our whole educational 
trip through historic France. 

“As I get it, the only sunlight we’ll see 
is while we’re racing under ancient Roman 
arches in order to make the next town in 
time to wash up for the 2:15 run of a Doug 
or Mary educational. Ten days of darkness 
in these terrible French movies and you'll 
land us in Switzerland saucer-eyed, you 
hooting your stuff at us from the back seat 
in owl. I'll bet I’ll havea spread of barred 
tail feathers that ——”’ 
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OMPARE the Ever- 
Ready Blade (A) tothe 
thin, wafer blade (B). 

Ever-Ready has a staunch 
steel body—a body heavy 
enough to take a scientifi- 
cally perfect bevel edge! 
It can be sharpened sharp! 
It keeps its keenness! It 
shaves with ball-bearing 
smoothness — quickly, 
cleanly, delightfully. 

And the Ever-Ready 
Blade is reinforced with a 
sturdy steel ‘“‘backbone’’. 
It’s rigid like the old-fash- 
ioned razor. It meets each 
hair with unbending accu- 
racy. There’s no “‘give”’ to 
it—except the satisfaction 
it gives the shaver! 

Try Ever-Ready Blades 
once—they’I!I be your good- 
morning friends forever 
after! 

Your Ever-Ready Razor 
is the finest razor that ever 
met a beard. We guarantee 
it for no less than 10 years. 
Our service department will 
replace your old Ever- 
Ready frame if it isn’t giv- 
ing 100% service. Send it 
to the 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 
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eMotorists‘Wise 


siMONIZ 


Our Car looks 


Good as New! 


= It’s only the careless 
motorist who drives a 


] 


-smudgy, dull-looking 

car. The wise motorist 
keeps his car always 
_ like new with SIMONIZ. 


SIMONIZ restores the luster, 
protects the finish and saves 
washing—for DUCO, Lacquers 
and all fine finishes there’s | 

nothing like SIMONIZ. 


THE SIMONIZ CO. 


2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 
NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
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THE SATURDAY 


T was alone, talking to sunlight and shad- 
ows. But make a note of my rather neat 
oration, just quoted; it was one of the best, 
certainly the only extended oration deliv- 
ered from the Liberal-side benches of Com- 
mons during my long married life. 

At mention of my tail feathers she had 
slammed out the door, taking our young 
with her to our local movie cellar, the 
Splendide, for a farewell uplifting by 
Glawdys Lovely in a ten-reel educational 
called Beckoned Back to Brooklyn—or, as 
we call it here in French, Over the Pont. 
So I had the last afternoon pretty much to 
myself, with nothing to do except close up 


| the villa, pack Girlie’s and the children’s 


things for our ten-day motor trip and pre- 
pare our simple evening meal in time for 
Girlie’s return from the movies. 

Before nine the next morning I had them 
all set for the start of the big educational 
flivver tour; the two kids, Girlie’s baggage 
and the children’s stuff in the driving seat 
with me, the missus throning it all over the 
back seat. 

My own baggage, thanks to the Prince 
of Monaco, did not cramp my style when 


{ | shifting gears. A flap pocket in the flivver 
_ door held the other shirt and the tooth- 


brush. How the prince had happened to 
overlook the toothbrush I’ll never be able 
to tell you. The other shirt was a nifty, 
and I planned to keep it neat and pretty, 
so that I could at least make a flashy wow 
finish when the Swede girls, up in Switzer- 
land, began to crowd close as I drove up to 
the hotel. 

We started off on a lovely morning, 
headed straight for my doom. All was 
lovely at least, except during the first hour, 
high on the Grande Corniche cliff road. Up 
on the cliffs there, about two thousand feet 
straight over the Monte Carlo chimney 
pots, driving without gloves or overcoat 
all but took the heart out of me. And the 
new overcoat I had had when first arriving 
at Monte Carlo was a cutie. The goods had 
a sheep-dog nap that had to be brushed 
with a currycomb, -but in a shade of tan 
that was very refined. In fact, if it weren’t 
for the stripes on my shirt cuffs you could 
hardly tell where the ends of the polo coat’s 
sleeves merged with my chamois street 
gloves. All gone now, including the gloves. 

I slowed down at La Turbie, blue though 
I was with the mountain cold, for a last, 
long look at the red roofs of Monte Carlo. 
Down there under one greenish glass roof, 
I mused, the little ivory pill was already 
beginning its morning of whizzing round 
the polished boxwood and clicking into the 
lucky slot. 


See the Riviera and Rave 


I still had one or two sheaves of pale- 
mauve monkey money in the old wallet. 
Give me just one more morning, even one 
hour, down there in that pirate’s cave, and 
I’d make those hatchet men look like a 
bunch of suckers. 

I thought up a good idea. 

“Girlie, this side road starting down at 
our left here,’ I suggested, “‘runs right 
down to Monte Carlo.” 

I might have known what was coming. 
It ended my last chance for the big killing 
that would have lifted my poor little ones 
to the financial standing that is due to ev- 
ery child from its father. All I remember of 
her response to my suggestion about taking 
the road down to Monte Carlo was some 
remark about my “‘congenital, inborn, in- 
stinctive inability to resist a mule path,” 
but on account of the children I just let the 
crack fly over my head to deep center and 
drove on. 

Not ten minutes later the Prince of Mon- 
aco and I were destined to meet—for the 
last time, I hope, until I look down upon 
him from my high place in heaven. An 
outward bend in the Grande Corniche sud- 
denly had brought us right over the castle 
and park of the prince. 

Far beneath me on one of the prince’s 
sunlit paths of the castle grounds I could 
see one of the prince’s life guards, all dolled 
up like a bootlegger’s bride. Suddenly he 
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stiffened to a salute, coming to a point like 
a bird dog. 

Gamy stuff, evidently, stirring in the 
underbrush ahead of him. Then out into 
the open strolled a couple of fancy fatheads, 
both of them handing out, I suppose, their 
neatest line of racquet-and-tennis-club 
chatter to the gals trailing with them. 

One of the big stiffs wore a light lemonish- 
tan polo coat. There couldn’t have been a 
second polo coat in the world just like mine. 
I could almost make out the elegant fluff 
of the long sheep-dog nap. I tell you, my 
friends, that as I stepped on the gas and 
hurried on, trying to blow some warmth 
into my purple hands while my poor little 
robbed son guided the steering wheel for 
his father, my thoughts were very bitter. 

This was the auspicious moment, of 
course, that the missus selected to grow 
kittenish. In her usual perfectly killing 
way she was now beginning to pretend that 
she was the ballyhooer on a sight-seeing 
rubberneck. 

“‘See the Riviera andrave! On our right, 
dear people,”’ et ceterah, rah, rah! 


Mules That Pass on the Right 


Well, she at least was warm. I wouldn’t 
call her dressed—never that—but at least 
warm. Clothes don’t seem to interest her. 
For one thing, she’s never outside of a 
movie house or an antique dealer’s snare 
long enough for a fitting. All attempts ata 
dressy front in our family she leaves, like 
everything else, to me. 

But for the first time in my life, up there 
in the cold, I was envious of one of her gar- 
ments. She was warmly swathed in the 
ankle-length Hudson seal that her Grand- 
father Buick—and he was a hot sketch, that 
birdie—had taken in part payment on a bet 
he had won from a rooter for Blaine and 
Logan. It isn’t the garment it used to be— 
no, and it never was—but it’s been ken- 
neled round the house for so many years 
now that it has become a sort of family 
household pet and I haven’t the heart to 
kill it. 

“On our left, dear people, we have the 
Mediterranean Ocean! Papa, down there 
on the rocks is a 

‘Papa down there on the rocks is right,” 
I screamed at her. “‘Cut out this da 4 

Round the cliff wall came the three worst 
terrors a high-strung sensitive motorist, 
even crack drivers in my class, can en- 
counter. The Grande Corniche is a nice lit- 
tle pike for high-altitude rubbernecks, but 
when Napoleon was fixing it up he would 
have made no mistake if he had spent about 
six dollars more to make it also wide enough 
for the other fellow. And coming right at 
me were the motorist’s three world’s 
worst—two mules and an Englishman. 

Mules and the English have more than 
one family trait in common. Alone among 
all God’s creatures, mules and the English 
try to pass you on their haw side. Instinc- 
tively. The only thing possibly worse than 
two mules and an Englishman is one mule 
and two Englishmen. 

“Papa, if I only had one of these rubber- 
neck megaphones, I “ 

“Coals to Newcastle for you, Gir ve 

Pow! I was suddenly all mules, mon- 
ocles and the latest thing in gents’ plaid 
shawls. For one ghastly, sickening second 
both of my haw-side tires were whizzing 
round merely on the top side of nothing, 
propped up by two thousand feet or less. 
It’s a good thing Girlie fits like a glove in 
a tonneau. If it had been physically pos- 
sible for her to have shifted even an inch 
to the bad side of the rear seat, we 
But I swoon at the thought. 

By clever stuff at the steering wheel I 
neatly skinned the pelt off the hee side of 
the hee mule from the lapels of his harness 
to sternsheets. Then I aimed at the Eng- 
lishman, but missed him. To the best of 
my knowledge, he jumped off the cliff. 1 
hope so. But at terrible risk to myself I 
had fearlessly saved the lives of my family. 

The call was so close that one of my chil- 
dren’s parents couldn’t talk again for sev- 
eral minutes. Sometimes, however, I find 
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myself these days, up here in Switzerland, 
envying the Englishman. The way these 
bright little gentlemen over here tried, 
toward the last of the trip, to slip the rollers 
under me—me!—makes me wish that I had 
jumped off the cliff with Dundreary. 

I wasn’t myself again till we started 
downhill and I saw, gleaming in shifting, 
shimmering beauty, far below, the dome of 
the Nice gambling casino. At that dis- 
tance I couldn’t make out the words on the 
big sign stretching across the dome, but 
instinct told me they spelled the French for 
Welcome to Our City. 

And, as I think I have said, the last time 
the prince had gone through me with the 
crested burglar tools and the royal dark 
lantern he had thoughtlessly overlooked at 
least a few. berries. 

I never saw the Nice casino at close 
range. The command was forward. All I 
can tell you of Nice and its charms is that I 
noted one or two gents’ furnishings win- 
dows that had their moments, and the back 
streets looked like Newark. 

Cannes was also the bunk. The only 
thing in Cannes was a Harold Lloyd, called 
Landing the Wollop in Wall Street—or, as 
they call it in French, The Garcon on the 
Bourse. 

We ate our picnic lunch in the Cannes 
movie house, the Splendide, watching the 
Harold Lloyd crime. It was a little three- 
reeler and older than Harold. I could tell 
by the ball dress on the heroine—almost 
down to her knees. And in the big wow at 
the end—a night scene on Broadway that 
brought tears to my eyes—all the electric 
signs that were not winking “‘ Wilson— 
That’s All!’’ were asking, “D’Ye Ken 
Dewars Scotch, Laddie?”’ That’s how his- 
toric the picture was. 

You waste your time reading my stuff 
about the rest of the whole trip, even the 
way I can picture it. It was terrible. No 
casinos, no nothing. Only France and stuff. 
Sometimes we saw daylight, but usually 
she was educating us in a local coal hole 
called the Splawnhdeed. By the end of 
the first week of movie darkness I had got 
into the habit of sleeping all night head 
downward, hanging by my toes to hotel 
chandeliers like a bat. 

Our longest stop was at a burg called 
Avignon. The guidebook gave chapters 
alone to Avignon, and we put up there on 
account of a flat tire. Avignon had just 
sold its inner tube, so we had to stall round 
there while they sent for another—I think 
to Japan. 


Sight-Seeing From a Subcellar 


Both days we were in Avignon the missus 
sat out the same picture in a local movie 
subcellar, the Splendide, which she had 
dug up, away out some place beyond a 
bunch of ruins they call the Palace of the 
Popes. For me once was enough, so I 
ambled the streets, squinting the town. 

And right there was where these bright 
little French fellows began to try to put the 
skids under me—me, the well-known club- 
man and man about town. Farther along, 
near the Franco-Swiss border, I soon was to 
learn, the municipal reception committee 
was preserving in vinegar for me the real 
welcoming bust on the nose, up in a town 
called Grenoble. But what Avignon tried 
as a starter was plenty. 

To begin with, the only thing in Avignon 
was a pair of rather clever sport effects I 
spotted in the main street shoe-store win- 
dow. The toes of the article were a sort of 
bronze-greenish lizard skin, the rest of the 
sport shoe a kind of horsehide, bleached 
yellowish cream. Practically all the time 
I let mother carry the family wallet, and 
she was at the movies; but in my bill fold I 
still had intact the lean sheaf of lavender 
monkey money that the present dynasty of 
Monaco had overlooked. 

The shoe store was run by a Frenchman 
who tried to set me back the French equal 
of ten good Columbia-the-gem-of-the- 
oceans, for the shoes. As we big-time 
troupers used to say, fancy that, Hedda!» 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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NEW CHRYSLER “70” PRICES 


Coach, $1395; Roadster, $1525; Sedan, 

$1545; Royal Coupe, $1695; Broug- 

ham, $1745; Royal Sedan, $1795; 

Crown Sedan, $1895. 

All prices f.0.b. Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax. 


Chrysler Model Numbers 
Mean Miles Per Hour 
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How Quality Standardization 


Builds Long Life in Chrysler “70” 


Long life is the fruit 
of Chrysler’s stand- 
ardization of quality— 
the planned result of 
an engineering and 
manufacturing pre- 
cision which, in its all- 
embracing scope, is precedent. 
new to the motor car 
industry. 


Chrysler Standardized Quality is the com- 
plete co-ordination of the finest in engi- 
neering design, the best of alloy steels, the 
utmost of precision in human and mech- 
anical operations, and, after all else, in- 
spections that are well nigh infallible in 
their accuracy. 


Where ordinary engineering is satisfied 
with the customary margins of safety, 
Chrysler engineering has provided 
lighter alloy steels tested under stresses 
thousands of pounds greater than 


Many ownersare driving Chrysler 
“70s” in their second hundred 
thousand miles. 


They are marveling at the quality 


which continues to deliver its 
miles with undimmed vigor and 
at upkeep costs low beyond all 


they will ever be 
called upon to meet. 


Where ordinary man- 
ufacture is usually 
content with limits of 
a thousandth of an 
inch, Chrysler ‘‘70” 
craftsmanship pains- 
takingly calibrates 
in ten-thousandths. 


Therefore, it has been only logical that 
not only Chrysler ‘‘70’s” speed and 
power should eclipse all previous per- 
formance; its striking and smart appear- 
ance should outmode all existing body 
design, but— 

Most important of all —that its remark- 
able endurance should be obsoleting pre- 
conceived ideas of durability and long 
life, even though its hundreds of thou- 
sands of owners exact from their cars 
the seemingly impossible in performance. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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A Guaranteed > 
Se’ 


The highest-grade oil in the world 
Official Insignia of the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
Permit No. 50 


There's an 
Extra Quart in 
every Gallon 


MPOSSIBLE? 


Not at all—it’s | town and demonstrate to him that this 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

If I had had ten whole United States dol- 
lars in my clothes I would not have been 
chauffing through a burg like Avignon. As 
I explained to the shoe man, I’d be on a 
train headed for Monte Carlo, and today 
I’d be arich man. The shoe man couldn’t 


| get much of my French, on account of 


shooting his language at him faster than he 
could handle it; but I at least made it 
clear to him that he’d grow old gracefully 


| trying to make a monkey out of me. When 
| things are breaking right with me I go as 
| high as fifteen bucks for a sport shoe in 


Forty-second Street. But that’s Forty- 
second Street. They can’t trim me that 
way over here. 


Bedridden All Over Europe 


By the time the shoe man, sport shoes in 


| hand, had chased me up on the Avignon 


| 


very simple when you realize | 


that Quaker State Medium 
Motor Oil, starting where commer- 


cial oils leave off, goes through an | 


additional, exclusive super-refining 


process all its own which removes | 
the undesirable elements present in | 


ordinary oils—more than 25% of 
the whole. 


Whatever Car You Drive 
Quaker State Medium 
Motor Oil 
Will Make It Better 


Quaker State does cost a few cents more by 
the gallon—but it costs a great deal less by 
the mile! In any car, large or small, its use 
is a positive economy. When you fill your 
crankcase with Quaker State Medium Motor 
Oil, you give your engine pure oil—100% 
lubricant, and nothing else. That’s what 
makes your car run better. Quaker State 
has taken out the undesirable elements at 
the refinery—it has not left them for your 
engine to struggle with and burn up. 


That’s why Quaker State Medium Motor Oil 
has set such remarkable performance rec- 
ords, and is recommended for use by the 
makers of many of our best-known cars— 
among others Franklin, Wills Sainte Claire, 
and Rolls-Royce. 

Let us send you a large chart which shows in 


detail why there’s an extra quart in every gallon 


of Quaker State Medium Motor Oil. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CoO. 
OIL CIT y, ,PA. 


TRADE MARK 


OlLs a GREASES 


REG US PAT OFF 


| at Toulon. 


ramparts he had come down from ten bucks 
to $3.85. Now he was talking my own lan- 
guage. 

Out of the bill fold came my funny mauve 
money—and the Republic of France was 
snapped right from under me! 

In some signal-stop honkatonk, back 
along our flivver route, they not only had 
short-changed me—me!—but. they had 
done it in real prewar stuff bearing an ele- 
gant steel engraving of a fat colored gentle- 
man wearing a fez. 

Well, these fish over here will get fat try- 
ing to put that sort of comedy over on the 
original old-timer that Times Square was 
named after. I walked the ramparts of 
Avignon until two the next morning before 
the features of the party who had slipped 
me the sour goods came back tome. It was 
And if it’s the last act of my 
living life, I’m going to lead another cru- 
sade to that little gentleman’s old home 


Tooloose-and-Teolong wheeze never got a 


| laugh out of me. 


So that’s Avignon. 

And finally came Grenoble. My friends, 
I never shall forget Grenoble. For a 
stretch of two hundred miles, more or less, 
we passed nothing but houses in which, ac- 
cording to the plates on the walls, Napoleon 
had slept overnight. 

I had always had the impression, at least 
up to this time, that it was only George 
Washington who did his best stuff while 
bedridden. But you’ll have to admit that 
George, at his worst, only slept in every 
second house along the eastern American 
watershed. 

Napoleon went all over Europe flat on 
his back. George was good, but when it 
comes to the finals of the ground and lofty 
sleeping event, the chamber of commerce 
first grand prize, one fur-lined bathtub, 
goes to the Corsica lad. No wonder his hat 
got flat! 

We needed water for the radiator and 
engine oil at Grenoble,,so we had to stay 
overnight. As usual, they had just sold the 
town’s quart of oil and had to send for an- 
other to the oil fields of Mesopotamia. 
And the only water in the town was used 
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solely for scenic effect—to push under 
bridges. The garage man, however, finally 
rustled up enough water in the canton to 
fill the radiator and sponge off the car. I 
believe he had got in touch with a French 
bootlegger, who slipped him a gallon. 

We were in sight of the snow peaks of the 
Alps now. The trip was all but over and I 
was beginning to feel almost lovable. Upon 
reaching Grenoble I had been careful to see 
that the other shirt, one of the neatest gar- 
ments that even I ever owned, still reposed, 
spotless and safe, in the flap pocket of the 
flivver. 

The shirt that I had worn from the first 
day never could be cleaned down to original 
shirting again. The time had come at last 
to throw it away and doll up in the other 
shirt for the wow finish among the Swede 
girls awaiting my arrival, just a short final 
run into Switzerland. 

They were washing the fliv, as Girlie had 
told them to do, when I entered the ga- 
rage to get the other shirt out of the car 
pocket. In the dim light of the garage my 
first thought was that the car washer had 
cut his hand badly, thus causing broad 
stripes of bright red to course down his 
wash rag. 

He hadn’t cut his hand at all. 
washing the car with my shirt! 

There was a big English touring car 
standing between me and the car washer. 
All I wish now is that a qualified official of 
the A. A. U. had been present, and my 
jump would stand for years to come as the 
official record. 


He was 


What Gentlemen Wear in France 


The last time they pulled me off him and 
brought him to, he blithered something to 
the effect that, finding my shirt in the car 
pocket, he had taken it for granted it was 
the flivver cleaning rag. Well, he took more 
than that for granted before Girlie pushed 
the crowd aside and came in and leaned on 
the noise. 

And Grenoble was only starting on me. 

Fortunately I was able to prove to the 
missus that the whole thing, as usual, was 
her fault. It was she, not I, who had told 
them to wash the car. Therefore I was 
finally able, without the usual recourse to 
chloroform, to make her extract the price of 
a new shirt from the family wallet. And 
then came the last straw, just as the crowd 
was parting respectfully to let me pass out 
of the garage. 

“What’s the French word for shirt, 
mamma?” I yelled back from the garage 
door. 

For the first time since one moonlit night, 
back in the foolish era, when I had asked 
her the big question while canoodling, up at 
a snare called Harvey’s Lake, Girlie broke 
into a blush. All the men who had flocked 
to see me do my stuff to the car washer— 
and if he’d been a grown man I’d have 
killed him—were listening. And the missus 
was wild. 

“Don’t you ever dare ask me a question 
like that in public again!” she thundered, 
once she had dragged me down the street to 
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a quiet alleyway. ‘Before all those coarse 
men too!” é 

Then she drew me back in the alley and 
whispered the French word for shirt. It 
was the last word needed to prove all I’d 
ever heard about the looseness of these 
French. But at first I thought she had got 
the idea that I was asking for the French 
word for one of her own garments. 

“Come, come, come!” I cried. ‘I’m in 
no mood now, woman, for the intimacies of 
sewing-circle small talk. All ask from you 
is the French word for what we know as the 
male, masculine, he-shirt.”’ 

“And I tell youl’vetold you! It’s che—, 
that word I just said. Masculine shirt or 
ladies’ wear, in the whole French language 
that’s the only word for shirt.” 

For a dresser like I am, there was nothing 
to do, however, but to go through with it. 


Shopping in French 


The first seven stores that I hurriedly 
backed out of were all manned by black- 
gowned Ziegfeld gigglers. I just couldn’t 
say the word. Maybe my long years of 
training with hoofers has brushed off a bit 
of boyhood bloom, nevertheless when it 
comes to slinging the American gentleman 
stuff I wouldn’t let even John Drew under- 
study me. 

At the last store in the town, however, I 
was growing desperate. It was lady 
manned, and, just to make it more snappy, 
up crowded two other black-gowned cuties, 
all set for an earful of the handsome Amer- 
ican’s funny French. But I shut my eyes, 
gripped the counter hard and let go. 

‘‘Ladies,”’ I hollered, “‘let me see your 
che 4 

Friends, I couldn’t finish it, there or in 
any other shirtery we passed—all manned 
by ladies, of course—between Grenoble and 
the hotel we are now in on Lake Geneva. 

One time, soon after settling in this town, 
I gave three cheers upon learning that 
there was a shirtery, up in a hill town, con- 
taining not only a male clerk but one who 
spoke English. I climbed cliffs for two 
miles, only toski back empty-handed. Can 
you beat it? Every shirt in his place was 
plain white! — 

I’ve managed to throw a fair front, how- 
ever, with the aid of a rather neat, broad- 
striped sweater effect. It worked better 
than I had hoped. Until the first night I 
wore the sweater into the dining room our 
hotel here was infested with English. One 
flash at my sweater, even with my napkin 
hiding almost all of it, and the English all 
jumped off the Alps, chattering their terror 
in their monkey language as they leaped 
from crag to crag. 

And there you have our elevating, educa- 
tional tour through France. Outside of one 
good street fight between a couple of police 
dogs, which the children and I were fortu- 
nate enough to run into at Marseilles—it 
was one lollapazaz battle—there was noth- 
ing in France. We got off for a bad start 
and the trip went from zero to worse, 
until it had rounded itself out into just 
one great big blah. 


PHOTO. BY NORCOTT & AGER ‘ 


The Peaks of Three Sisters and Scott Lake, 30 Miles From Bend, Oregon = 
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3 Leads the World in Motor Car Value 
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The NEW Special Six 4-Door Sedan 
with 7-Bearing Crankshaft Motor—$1315 


. o. b. factory 


World’s Smoothest New Winged Radiator Cap New Instrument Board 
Type of Motor Double Filament Headlights with Indirect Lighting. 
with Rubber Insulated Four-wheel Brakes All Instruments in 
Motor Supports— standard Five Disc Wheels Single Panel under Glass 
Nash practice for Gasoline Filter Including Hydrostatic Gas Gauge. 
some time— Making Air Cleaner Seat Upholstery of Genuine 
for Notably Quiet and Oil Purifier Chase Velmo Mohair Velvet. 
Vibrationless Performance. New Duotone Body Colors. 
New Crankcase “Breather” Oil Screen “Agitator” 

. Preventing Crankcase Dilution. Preventing Oil Coagulation 

GNA 7 New-Type Motor Muffler in Coldest Weather. 

oe Deepening Operative Silence. Full Force-feed Lubrication. 


Motor Heat Control by Thermostatic Water Regulation ita 
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Ractt Gouge 
Th ras 


Higher on the 
Pacific Coast 


Three for a 
quarter 
in Canada 


si 
bot a wig 


Write for Sample 
Write direct to us if your 
dealer does not have Dixon 
'Ti-con-der-oga”” Pencils— 
enclose five cents—and we 
will send you a full-length 
sample pencil. 

Made in the U. S. A. by 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE co. 
Pencil Dept. 8-J Jersey City, N. J. 


DIXON 
“TI-CON-DER-OGA” 


An extraordinary five cent pencil 


FORT 
TICONDEROGA, 1776 
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PEARLS COLO 


telephone to inquire frantically of various 
commissionaires if they had such a gem. 
The Turk is a fatalist. If it were written 
in the stars that he should make the sale 
of the emerald, such would be the in- 
evitable dénouement. Besides, it is unim- 
pressive to betray excitement; it is poor 
salesmanship. Therefore he had approached 
the messenger from the Rue de la Paix 
calmly and with the simple statement: 
‘Monsieur, I have the gem that you seek. 
I shall bring it to your firm this afternoon.” 

Did the Turk really have such an emer- 
ald? Not precisely. But he knew a man 
who did. It is written in the stars what 
shall happen; yet nevertheless one should 
prepare himself to execute the decrees of 
destiny; and the Turk has listed in his 
notebooks the description and ownership of 
most of the important jewels in Paris. 
While the others were wasting the precious 
moments at the telephones he stepped into 
a taxicab and sped to the apartment of a 
fellow Mohammedan recently arrived from 
India. It was the work of but a few mo- 
ments to write out a receipt for the emerald 
and to learn the lowest cash price the gen- 
tleman from India would take for his prop- 
erty. Then by telephone he notified the 
firm in the Rue de la Paix that he would be 
at its place of business at three o’clock and 
suggested that the South American client 
be summoned for that hour. 

The rest was simple, and might have been 
done by any Western tyro who chanced to 
speak the Spanish language. Meeting the 
South American in the private office of the 
jewelry firm, he laid the gem upon a back- 
ground of fluffy white cotton that brought 
out its marvelous sea-green color, and 
named the price. The emerald weighed ten 
carats precisely, and was worth 50,000 
francs a carat—a matter of 500,000 francs 
for the stone. There was some attempt by 
the client to procure a reduction in price, 
but the Turk was adamant. The emerald 
changed hands at the figure named. 

What are the profits in such a transac- 
tion? Well, when one does not have his 
own money invested, one may work on 
small margins. The Turk was satisfied with 
8 per cent. The Rue de la Paix jewelry 
firm received 6 per cent. But who shall say 
what were the profits of the actual owners? 
The Mohammedan who had the stone in 
his possession was only an agent, sent from 
Calcutta, and acting for a syndicate of 
business men in that city. Perhaps these 
men made 50 per cent; perhaps they were 
pressed for money and were glad to get rid 
of their property at cost. These things are 
immaterial. The important matter is that 
some fortunate lady in Buenos Aires will 
wear her magnificent emerald at social fune- 
tions, at the races, at the opera, and by so 
doing create future business for astute pro- 
fessionals in the Café of the Gem Dealers 
in Paris. 


The Top Price Per Carat 


One might wonder why the firm in the 
Rue de la Paix allowed the Turk ‘to sell 
the gem to the client instead of delegating 
the task to one of its own salesmen. Here one 
enters the realm of pure conjecture, though 
it may be remarked that in France there is 
a government sales tax of 12 per cent on ex- 
pensive luxuries. If the jewelry firm merely 
loaned its office for the transaction and re- 
ceived a commission therefor, it could not 
be held for the tax. Neither could the Turk 
be saddled with payment of the 12 per cent, 
for he also was a mere agent working on 
commission, and, besides, keeps no books 
that are intelligible to outsiders. Should 
the government press the matter further 
toward the source, the chances are the 
Mohammedan from Calcutta would be al- 
ready back in his home city, and his prin- 
cipals are not subject to French taxes. In 
so complicated a transaction it is quite pos- 
sible the government’s 12 per cent may 
have evaporated into thin air. 
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The affair of the emerald was in a way 
unusual, coming as it did from the neces- 
sity for speedy action on the part of the Rue 
de la Paix jewelry firm. Professionals of the 
Café of the Gem Dealers do not make 500,- 
000-franc sales every day, yet they prosper. 
Owing to the uncertain value of the franc, 
the French people are inclined to invest in 
jewels. Added to this is an increasing de- 
mand, particularly from the United States, 
for really fine pearls, emeralds, rubies, sap- 
phires; and this in spite of the fact that 
these gems bring extraordinary prices. 

A peculiarity of pearls and colored stones 
is that they are comparatively plentiful and 
cheap in the smaller sizes, but increase 
vastly in proportion to weight. A good 
Ceylon sapphire weighing one carat, for in- 
stance, can be bought for $50; but the 
same quality of stone weighing ten carats 
would sell for $2000 or $3000. A good-sized 
pear! of desirable shape and texture is worth 
double its weight in diamonds. Large 
pigeon-blood rubies bring practically what 
is asked because of their scarcity. Emeralds 
are a little more plentiful, but not cheap. It 
was, in fact, an emerald that created the 
American top-price record per carat, when, 
a few years ago, a New York retail jeweler 
sold a six-carat gem at $20,000 a carat, or 
$120,000 for the stone. 


Big Sales in Small Towns 


The demand for pearls and important 
colored gems in the United States has cre- 
ated an unusual situation. These jewels do 
not sell so readily as diamonds, and the ay- 
erage retail jeweler cannot afford to carry 
in stock a large assortment. The reason is 
obvious. The retail dealer, no matter how 
important, has a limited clientele. Should 
he buy a gem worth $100,000, for instance, 
he must face the possibility that none of his 
regular customers may be interested; in 
which case the property would be on his 
hands for an indefinite time. Chance buyers 
for such articles are rare. The interest on 
his investment could easily eat up any pos- 
sible profit. 

This situation has developed a new pro- 
fession. There are in New York perhaps a 
score of firms and individuals who handle 
only rare and expensive jewels, and these 
almost entirely pearls and colored gems. 
Some specialize to the extent of dealing in 
pearls or emeralds alone. The requisites of 
the profession are knowledge of gems, good 
judgment in buying and ability to raise 
cash in large amounts. These specialists 
each subsidize a commissionaire in Paris, 
with an office in the Rue de La Fayette sec- 
tion, whose function it is to keep in touch 
with the movements of important gems and 
to notify his New York principal of possible 
purchases. The specialist himself goes to 
Paris two to four times a year to buy. 

Recently I inspected the stock in trade of 
one of the New York specialists in his small 
office just off Fifth Ayenue. Two safe 
drawers were more than large enough to 
hold the stock, which invoiced as follows: 
Eight pearl necklaces, about twenty sepa- 
rate pearls suitable to be added to neck- 
laces; eleven emeralds, ranging from two 
to seven carats in weight; four rubies; 
fourteen sapphires; two star sapphires and 
one star ruby. The invoice value of the 
stock was in the neighborhood of $500,000. 

Where does the business come from to 
make such a stock profitable? From every- 
where in the United States. Retail jewelers 
of the large cities are the most likely cus- 
tomers, but there are frequent calls from 
dealers in little communities who have op- 
portunity to make important sales to some 
wealthy fellow townsman. Formerly the 
wealthy small-town man ordinarily made 
his expensive purchases from some favored 
metropolitan jeweler, but the increasing 
cham} e--of-commerce spirit has developed 
a tendency to buy at home when possible. 
Within a fortnight of the day that I in- 
spected the stock of my specialist friend he 
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had sent gems to two small-town jewelers, 
one in Ohio and the other in Montana, and 
in each case had made sales of more than 
$15,000. 

A peculiar financial angle arises from 
such transactions. The specialist is, of 
course, anxious to sell his merchandise; and 
where a well-rated dealer is willing to buy 
outright, regular credit terms are ac- 
corded—usualy from four to six months— 
because then the retailer assumes the 
chance of having his capital tied up for a 
considerable time. But where the retailer 
merely borrows the merchandise in order to 
show it to a possible customer, the special- 
ist takes the position that he should receive 
immediate cash in case of a sale. Recently 
in the office of a New York gem specialist 
I was witness to an incident that exempli- 
fied the delicacy of such a transaction. A 
few days previously the specialist had sent 
to a New York retailer a stone worth in the 
neighborhood of $15,000, and with it the 
customary memorandum bill. The retailer 
telephoned that his client was about to buy 
the gem. The specialist answered that he 
was pleased to know of so desirable a 
dénouement. 

“But I’ll want a little time for payment,” 
the retailer said, ‘‘because my client isn’t 
going to pay meright away. Suppose you 
render me an invoice payable in four 
months.” 

Here was necessity for prompt decision. 
The retailer’s credit was undoubtedly good, 
but on the other hand the specialist did not 
feel like bearing the burden for someone 
else. 

“But look here,’ he answered the re- 
tailer, ‘‘it appears as though you were using 
me as a convenience. You never buy any- 
thing from me outright; itis only when you 
have a sale in sight that you call on me. If 
you wanted this stone for your regular 
stock, I’d give you four months’ dating 
with pleasure. But when I have the nerve 
to invest my money in a piece of goods and 
take chances on keeping it a year or two, it 
seems to me that you ought to be willing to 
pay cash.” 


Cash or No Sale 


Even the best-rated retailer may not be 
in position to write a check for $15,000 ata 
day’s notice; and this one attempted to 
argue that if his credit was good in one sort 
of transaction it ought to be good in any 
transaction. The specialist heard him 
through and then said quietly: “‘That may 
all be so; but the stone is still mine, and if 
you don’t feel like laying out your cash for 
it, perhaps you’d better send it back.’ 

The next morning’s mail brought him a 
check for the amount. He never knew 
whether the retailer prevailed on his client 
to. pay cash for the stone, whether the 
amount represented a loan from the re- 
tailer’s bank, or whether the retailer had 
merely tried to have the use of $15,000 
capital for four months without paying 
interest. 

It must be a fine profession, one thinks, 
where a man may be so independent in the 
matter of granting credit. Yet the special- 
ist in expensive jewels has financial prob- 
lems enough. My friend, for instance, goes 
to Paris three times a year for buying pur- 
poses. Each time before sailing he notifies 
the important jewelers of the country and 
solicits commissions for any unusual re- 
quirements. When he leaves he may have 
orders for $500,000 worth of gems of vari- 
ous sorts. That is to say, he has orders for 
the merchandise, but with a certain string 
attached. The jewelers, it must be remem- 
bered, do not want the unusual jewels for 
their stocks, but only to fulfill the require- 
ments of eertain clients. Should a client 
not be suited, the jeweler does not buy. 
Yet the specialist must buy in Paris with 
no privilege of returning any part of his 
purchases. Even though some professional 
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How’ss Your Healthr 


Clogged intestines, stomach and skin disorders can be corrected, 


your whole life made happier— by one simple food. 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine— 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a re- 
markable fresh food. The millions of tiny 
active yeast plants in every cake invigorate 
the whole system. They aid digestion— 
clear the skin—banish the poisons of con- 
stipation. Where cathartics give only tem- 
porary relief, yeast strengthens the intesti- 
nal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every 
day, one before each meal: on crackers, in 
fruit juices, water or milk—or just plain, in 


BELOW 


“T HAD BEEN TROUBLED WITH INDI- 
GESTION for some time. On two differ- 
ent occasions I had an attack of indigestion 
and was in bed for several days. The last 
attack was very severe. I read up on Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast and took three cakes every 
day for a period of three weeks. I got relief 
quickly. After the expiration of the third 
week I was entirely well. I now continue to 

take Yeast every day to keep fit.” 

W. J. Rickett, East Orange, N. J. 


RIGHT 


morose and nervous and as a re- 
sult was really ignorant of what 
whole-hearted enjoyment meant. 
Upon -returning from a dance or 
theatre I would immediately fling 
myself across my bed, too utterly 
exhausted even to undress. Every- 
one thought I was in a decline. Then 
I began eating two cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast each day dissolved in 
hot water. I felt like a person reborn. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast has changed 
the whole tenor of my existence and 
I cannot find words fine enough in 
which to couch my praise of such a 
marvelous vitalizer.”’ 

C. EmMMA Kay or, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


small pieces. For constipation dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
meals and at bedtime. Dangerous habit- 
forming cathartics will gradually become 
unnecessary. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. 


And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. D-19, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington Street, New 
NOt aeNoe ye 


4 | HAVE TRIED EVERYTHING 


TO CLEAR MY SKIN, even to 
having the actual eruptions opened. 
3ut they came back, either in the same 
place or next to it. Finally I decided 
1 would take Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Now, after two months’ use, I’ve only 
one little ‘bump’ on my chin, and I’m 
getting rid of that with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.” 

ANITA MCALEER, Denver, Colo. 


“7 WAS AN AVIATOR FOR THREE 


YEARS. The food was not of the 
best and was usually gulped down in 
a hurry. I became constipated, and 
my face broke out. Physics afforded 
but slight, temporary relief. Finally I 
commenced taking Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I had no more trouble. My 
face cleared, and constipation became 
a thing of the past.” 


ALFONSO GOMEZ IZQUIERDO, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. 
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We're Sending Men 


to-day tubes of Palmolive Shaving Cream, free, 
to prove its case. 


GENTLEMEN :— We have a shav- 
ing cream that softens the toughest 
beard in one minute—that does 
things, men tell us, no other shaving 
preparation before it has ever done. 


Its success is a national sensation. 
Thousands of men, once wedded to 
rival preparations, are flocking to it. 
Eight in ten who try it become en- 
thusiastic. 


Now in courtesy to us, will you 
accept a 10-day tube to try?—give 
ita chance to prove its claims to you? 

Bet Ae ck 


We are the makers of Palmolive 
Toilet Soap. Are soap experts, as 
you know. 


Now the best that we know, 
we ve put in this new creation. In 
this amazing shaving cream, which, 
in a short time, has gained high 
place in the field. 


Over 60 years of soap study stand 
behind it. There is no other like it. 
We made it to the expressed order 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we 
have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
—especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves 
the skin smooth and fresh, and gives that 
well-groomed look. Try the sample we are 
sending free with the tube of shaving cream. 
There are new delights here for every man 
who shaves. Please let us prove them to you. 
Clip coupon now. 


3367 


of 1000 men who told us their 
supreme desires in a shaving cream, 
plus a fifth . . . strong bubbles .. . 
the supreme requirement of all. We 
made and tested 130 formulas before 
perfecting it. 


Note these five 


1—Multiplies itself in lather 250 
times. 

2—Softens the beard in one minute. 

3— Maintains its creamy fullness for 
10 minutes on the face. 

4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs 
erect for cutting. 

5—Fine after-effects due to palm 
and olive oil content. 


Send the coupon 


You may think your present cream 
is supreme. But you can't be sure 
without trying this new creation. 


Let us send you a tube .. . both 
for your sake and for ours. We'll 
rest our case on what you find. Send 
the coupon. Mail it before you forget. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1 O° Sv ASV E So) Feria 


and acan of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail 
to Dept. B-1236, The Palmolive Company 
(Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Residents of Wisconsin should address The 
Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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of the Café of the Gem Dealers should be 
willing to allow a jewel to be taken to 
America on memorandum, there is the 
problem of customs duties to be paid. 

And so, when the American gem special- 
ist goes to Paris with $500,000 worth of 
commissions in his pocket, he has in reality 
no absolute orders. Whatever he brings back 
he must be willing to gamble on in case the 
person for whom it is intended fails to be 
suited. 

At one time there was an arrangement 


_by which articles might be shipped to a 


bonded warehouse in New York with the 
privilege of examination before payment of 
customs duty, but this arrangement has 
been discontinued on the ground that it was 
unfair to American merchants. In fact, it 
did give the European dealer opportunity 
to offer his merchandise to American buyers 
at a cost to himself of only transportation 
charges; for if an article did not sell, it only 
had to be shipped back to its source. 

There are, in New York banks, many 
millions of dollars’ worth of gems belonging 
to old families the members of which have 
lost their taste for expensive adornment, 
but who, for sentimental reasons, do not 
wish to dispose of their possessions. Many 
of the collections have not seen the light of 
day in twenty years. Occasionally, upon 
the settlement of an estate, such a collec- 
tion will be thrown on the market. 

A peculiar situation exists regarding the 
market value of these jewels. Prior to 
twenty-five years ago stones were cut for 
weight—that is, the lapidary cut the stone 
with as little waste of material as possible, 
and this accounts for the odd shapes and 
clumsy appearance of many old-time gems. 
For the European trade this style of cut- 
ting still maintains; but the American 
buyer insists that his jewels shall be cut for 
brilliancy, no matter how much bulk may 
be sacrificed. 

In the case of diamonds this is no prob- 
lem. A clumsily cut diamond weighing five 
carats, for instance, will often be trimmed 
down to three or four carats and gain 
vastly in desirability. thereby. But in the 
ease of a colored stone—ruby, emerald, 
sapphire—such trimming might easily de- 
stroy the value of the gem altogether. 

Recently through the settlement of an 
estate the vice president of a New York 
bank had opportunity to acquire an 
Oriental sapphire that had been for many 
years resting in a safety box of his institu- 
tion. 

It was an odd-shaped stone of around 
fifteen carats, perfect in color, but so 
clumsily cut as to miss considerable of at- 
tractiveness. Otherwise it was precisely the 
gem that the banker’s wife had craved for a 
long time; and as it could be acquired at a 
bargain figure, he obtained permission from 
the executor of the estate to take the stone 
to a lapidary for advice as to recutting. 


The Resale Value of Jewels 


The lapidary pronounced it a gem of first 
quality and agreed that it might gain 
vastly in effectiveness if brought to more 
symmetrical shape. His particular criticism 
was to the effect that the stone was too 
deep, a circumstance that probably dimin- 
ished its full brilliancy. But before render- 
ing a final verdict he set a tumbler half full 
of water on his desk, dropped the sapphire 
therein and watched the result. At once 
the stone took on a different appearance. 
Only the lower portion was blue; the rest 
was almost colorless. He explained the rea- 
son to the banker: { 

“Practically no colored stones are col- 
ored throughout. The color comes from a 
vivid patch in some portion, and the nat- 
ural refraction of the stone diffuses it to 
such an extent that the whole thing appears 
colored. When put in water the refraction 
is neutralized and the actual condition ap- 
pears. 

“In the case of this sapphire, the man 
who originally cut it evidently knew what 
he was doing. It is too deep for perfect 
beauty, certainly. But the patch of blue 
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from which it gets its color is in the extreme 
lower part. If we should make it more 
shallow we would have to cut out the blue 
section and then you would have a stone 
with practically no color at all. If you 
aren’t satisfied with it just as it is, don’t 
buy it.” 

There is something of an analogous situ- 
ation regarding pearls. Often a pearl, other- 
wise flawless, has a tiny abrasion or inden- 
tation on the surface that seriously affects 
its commercial value. In such case there is 
the temptation to peel the gem—an opera- 
tion easily executed, for in formation pearls 
are similar to onions, formed by successive 
layers. Yet pearl experts seldom resort to 
peeling on account of the chances involved. 
To take off the outer skin would remove the 
imperfection, to be sure; but the value of 
a pearl lies largely in its luster, and likely 
as not the layer just inside would have no 
luster at all. 

A vast misunderstanding apparently 
exists in the mind of the average person as 
to the resale value of expensive jewels. It 
may be on account of overoptimistic state- 
ments of retail sales people that many 
people believe a fine diamond, emerald or 
pearl may be turned into cash at any time 
for the full purchase price. It is true that 
gems do not deteriorate by use; but like 
anything else, the law of supply and de- 
mand regulates the price at forced sale. 
For a year or more after the industrial 
slump of 1921 there was little sale for high- 
priced jewelry. Values did not shrink, but 
few people wanted to buy. 

Recently I heard a candid Fifth Avenue 
jeweler explain the situation to a cautious 
client who demanded to know how much 
he might expect to realize on a $5000 star 
ruby that he contemplated buying. 


Owning Pearls and Wearing Them 


“Tn our stock,” the jeweler said, ‘‘the 
stone is worth the $5000. But, naturally, 
we make a profit. We have held it two 
years, and during that time have paid in- 
surance and interest on the money invested. 
Also, the importer from whom we bought it 
made a profit. Should you ever want to 
realize quick money on the stone, you 
would probably have to lose $2000, which 
is approximately the percentage of loss you 
would stand on the forced sale of a piece of 
real estate, a collection of paintings or 
Oriental rugs. As in every other transac- 
tion, you run the chance that at the precise 
time when you most‘want your money there 
is no one who especially wants your mer- 
chandise.”’ 

There are instances where individuals 
have actually made money on their jewels. 
At present pearls are greatly in demand and 
the supply is limited. Twenty-five years 
ago there were but a few hundred families 
in the country that boasted the possession 
of pearl necklaces. Today there are thou- 
sands of such families. 

Recently a woman came into the es- 
tablishment of a New York dealer with 
a string of pearls he had sold her thirty 
years ago when a clerk in a Western jew- 
elry store, and stated she wanted to turn 
her property into money. The dealer said 
he did not care to purchase himself, but 
would see what might be done in the trade. 
It happened that the lady had come at a 
fortunate time, for another dealer was even 
then trying to find a similar necklace for a 
client. The result was that the property, 
bought in the 1890’s for $3,500, found a 
prompt sale at $26,000. : 

Increasing ownership of pearls and their 
more common wear has brought about a 
certain problem not widely recognized. In 
the old days the family necklace was an 
adornment little worn except for state occa- 
sions. Perhaps a dozen times during a so- 
cial season it was used, the balance of the 
time resting in the family strong box. To- 
day all this has changed and the woman 
fortunate enough to own pearls wears them 
almost. constantly. Pearl merchants state 
that the average necklace is worn now as 
much in a year as formerly in a lifetime. 

(Continued on Page 92) « 
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Low-cost Transportation 


Improved Four and New Six 


REEe SA Re OA Re will win your 


respect when you see it, your admira- 
The New Star Six ; 5 : 
Began ty 0308 tion when you inspect it closely, and 


Serene your entire approval when you judge 

oS ac its value both from an artistic and 

jayne gr mechanical viewpoint. It is sure to be 

i your choice if you want great value, 

ae ee % highest operating efficiency, economy, 
Bopies 


beauty and long life in a motor car. 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 
West 57th Street, New York City 
General Sales Department, 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


Plants: 
Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich. 
Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


Dealers and Service Stations 
throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico 


THE NEW 
STAR SIX 


SEDAN 


NS 


f. o. b. Lansing, 
Michigan 


MORE POWER and SUPERIOR QUALITY 
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“Well, 


Tihs t \@iGal “Ass, 


will have to 
come out” 


(referring to the window 
on your right) 


“Wuy didn’t I specify Plate Glass?” say many 
car owners who find that broken panes have 
been replaced with ordinary window glass. For 
this old-fashioned glass strains the eyes, adds to 
the hazards of driving, and detracts from the 
beauty of the car. 


Plate Glass cannot distort vision. You see 
everything as it actually is, because the surfaces 
of Plate Glass are ground flat, and highly pol- 
ished. In no other way can clarity be attained. 
Plate Glass is tough, much harder to break than 
ordinary glass. Yet it costs but little more than 
the old-fashioned kind whose wavy, irregular 
surfaces trick and strain the eyes of the driver. 


Insist upon Plate Glass for its utility, its 
beauty, and the distinction that it adds to any 
car. Be sure that your new car is glazed with 
it, and be doubly sure that only Plate Glass is 
used to replace broken panes. Plate Glass 
Manufacturers of America, First National Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The problem is this—pearls are compara- 
tively soft. Strung on a silk cord and worn 
about the neck, there is necessarily consider- 
able friction where the gems touch one an- 
other. Toavoid this friction and consequent 
abrasion, most pearl dealers recommend that 
the silk cord should be knotted between the 
pearls. In some cases this is not done, 
the owner of necklaces objecting that such 
knotting impairs the effectiveness of their 
ornaments; yet the added effectiveness may 
be bought at a high price. One prominent 
New York dealer is responsible for the 
statement that a necklace owned by one of 
his clients, and purchased ten years ago for 
$40,000 has so deteriorated by abrasion 
that to put it into salable condition each 
pearl would have to be peeled; and that 
even though they should come through the 
operation with as good a luster as they 
originally had, the reduced size would bring 
the necklace down to an approximate value 
of $15,000. 

The average high-class jeweler prefers to 
sell pearl necklaces to any other merchan- 
dise for the reason that the necklace is a 
constant source of new business. A client 
starts, for instance, with a string costing 


| $15,000, and in the course of time is ambi- 


tious for a more important ornament. The 
gems are graduated in size, and the usual 


_ method is to adda large pearl for the center. 
| Each time this is done there is necessary the 
| purchase of two gems, for the one that for- 


merly occupied the place of honor is pushed 


| to one side and must be matched by an- 


other. The value of pearls increases enor- 
mously by reason of size, sometimes 
staggering the- would-be purchaser. Re- 
cently there was brought to a New York 
jeweler a necklace that he had sold a year or 
so previously and that the owner desired 
augmented by the usual two pearls. The 
jeweler agreed to search the market for the 


| proper gems and eventually located them in 


the collection of a certain importer. The 
necklace, containing eighty pearls, had 
originally sold for $18,000. But the best 
figure he could get on the two desired extra 
pearls was $11,000. His client did not buy. 


More Precious Than Diamonds 


When the inventive French manufac- 
turers first began putting out imitation 
pearls of glass covered with dissolved fish 
scales that approach the real thing in ap- 
pearance, many American jewelers were 
inclined to think their wealthy clients 
might lose their desire for the genuine. Yet 
this has not happened. Most dealers claim 


the sale of their fine merchandise has been’ 


stimulated by the fact that many women of 
means who begin with an imitation neck- 
lace later come to want the real. Twenty- 
odd years ago, when artificial rubies were 
introduced in the United States, it was 
likewise believed the genuine stones would 
lose their market value. For a while rubies 
did slump, particularly as some unfortunate 
jewelers unknowingly sold the new product 
for genuine and later were obliged to make 
good the error. But rubies have now come 
into their own once more. Good-quality 
stones above four carats bring better prices 
than diamonds of similar size, and their 
sale is limited only by their scarcity. 
While gem dealers have profited by the 
increased demand for expensive women’s 
jewelry, they have suffered a setback in the 
matter of men clients. Time was when al- 
most every community boasted some emi- 
nent gambler, politician or private citizen 
who advertised his prosperity by a vivid 
display of valuable jewelry. Today this 
class of customers is practically gone. 
Some gem dealers blame this loss of male 
trade to the fact that well-to-do men own 
automobiles and like to do their own driy- 
ing; meticulous dress and jewelry do not 
comport with chauffeuring and possible 
roadside repairs. Other dealers see in it an 
increasing dominance of women and a 
larger portion of the family income devoted 
to female adarnment. Probably a better 
guess is that during recent years business 
life in the United States has become more 
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speedy and therefore more interesting. 
Men no longer retire at fifty to spend the 
balance of their lives in leisurely parading 
of the streets or at their clubs. 

During the present year a syndicate of 
French business men sent to the United 
States five stones, said to have been from 
the collection of Russian crown jewels; the 
lot comprised two huge diamonds, two em- 
eralds and a star ruby. The gems had been 
offered in Europe during several years 
without a purchaser. The Frenchman au- 
thorized to sell the collection showed his 
merchandise to important retailers through- 
out America, but none was willing to take a 
chance either on the lot or any single stone, 
which was not to be wondered at, for the 
price asked for the five was $400,000, and 
the cheapest piece, one of the diamonds, 
was $60,000. 

The Frenchman had about concluded to 
sacrifice the duty he had paid to get his 
gems into the United States and take them 
back to Paris, when someone told him there 
was a specialist in New York who might be 
interested. Hunting up this specialist, the 
Frenchman found his office to be in an old- 
fashioned building on a side street, with a 
single slow-moving elevator—not, certainly, 
the sort of place where one would expect to 
find a purchaser for Russian crown jewels. 
The specialist, Mr. Blank, was interested in 
the gems, but only mildly. Had the stones 
been offered to retail dealers? The French- 
man was obliged to admit that he had tried 
to interest retailers in all large cities from 
Boston to California. 


A Quick Sale Without Haste 


“Of course you will realize then,” said 
Mr. Blank, “‘that I can’t afford to pay the 
price you have been asking, which is, I un- 
derstand, $400,000. My only possible 
customers are the retailers who have al- 
ready seen the stones. I’ve got to make a 
profit; certainly no one would pay me a 
higher price than that you have already 
quoted. How would you like a check right 
now for $350,000?” 

Within twenty-four hours the sale was 
made. Mr. Blank became owner of the 
crown jewels and the Frenchman took the 
paquebot transatlantique for his homeland, 
there to tell his associates of the weird and 
reckless promptness with which men of af- 
fairs in America make their business deci- 
sions. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Blank had not 
been reckless or even hasty. On the occa- 
sion of a Paris visit three years previously 
he had heard of the jewels through a con- 
versation with professionals of the Café of 
the Gem Dealers, and learned the price 
paid by the French syndicate. His Paris 
agent wrote him when the stones were sent 
to America, and through friends in the 
trade here he knew what jewelers had been 
approached by the French salesman. It 
was his own emissary who had casually sug- 
gested his name to the discouraged French- 
man, about to ship the merchandise back to 
Paris. So sure was he of making the pur- 
chase that in advance of the salesman’s 
visit he had arranged with his bank for the 
necessary funds. 

It was Mr. Blank himself who told me 
the details of the transaction. Was he not, 
I asked, afraid some retailer would get 
ahead of him and buy the gems direct from 
the Frenchman? Mr. Blank is an expert 
in other lines than that of connoisseur of 
precious stones. 

“There wasn’t much danger,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘that any retail firm would want to 
tie up that much money. Besides, the 
Frenchman was really saving me trouble 
and expense. He went around the country 
and showed the goods to at least fifty im- 
portant dealers. Every one of these deal- 
ers is a possible buyer from me in case he 
finds a client at some future time.” 

Mr. Blank’s judgment proved correct. 
It was in March of this year that he made 
his purchase and let it be known in the 
trade that he was the owner of the gems. In 
July, when I talked with him, he had al- 
ready sold the three most expensive stones. 
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SCHOOLBOYS:OF:TODAY*WILL:LIVE:TO*SEE 
200,000,000:PEOPLE:IN:THE:UNITED:STATES 
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Nearly half the population of 
the United States—over two- 
thirds of its wealth—are con- 
centrated in the area served by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


, pag 


the hardest problem of the railroads 


To help in its solution, The 
Pennsylvania now operates 
6700 trains a day... 


WO NEW STATES annexed to the United 
States—states as populous as Illinois and 
Indiana! That would be news indeed. Yet the 
increase to the country’s population would be 
no greater thanthat which has occurred within 
the past five years—eight million new people! 


Already, the railroads of the country are 
catrying about a billion passengers a year in 
addition to hauling an unprecedented volume 
of freight. 

In doing its part in handling this great vol- 
ume of traffic, the Pennsylvania Railroad car- 
ries 140,000,000 passengers a year, and hauls 
over a quarter of a billion tons of freight. 


Over its 26,000 miles of track, the Pennsyl- 
vania carries daily an average of about 384,000 
passengers—more people than the total popu- 
lation of Indianapolis or Kansas City. It 
operates 3800 passenger trains and from 2500 
to 3000 freight trains—a total average of 6700 
trains a day—the largest railroad operation 
in the United States. 


To provide for the Nation’s 
future traffic needs 


Tp HANDLE yet more expeditiously its 
unequalled volume of traffic, the Pennsyl- 
vania has participated in the construction of 
immense new terminals. The new Union Sta- 
tion at Chicago, one of the most spacious and 
majestic stations in the world, is one evidence 
of this. Another is the development of the 
extensive terminal facilities now under way 


at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


The Pennsylvania has been equally forward- 
looking in purchasing new equipment. For 
instance, twenty-four splendid new dining 
cars are now on order. And to increase its 
immense capacity for handling traffic, the 
Pennsylvania is purchasing 200 new locomo- 
tives of the most powerful type made, to- 
gether with additional passenger coaches and 
other equipment at a total expenditure of over 
$30,000,000. 


N THIS TASK of building for the present 

and future needs of the nation, the Penn- 
sylvania has been inspired by those passengers 
and shippers whose See rn a has 
given it the greatest volume of traffic of any 
railroad in America. 

And the success of its operation is made 
possible by the fact that the loyal efforts of 
Over 200,000 men—competent and trained— 
are united in a common aim. 
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CARRIES MORE PASSENGERS, HAULS MORE FREIGHT THAN ANY OTHER RAILROAD IN AMERICA 
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No more haunting, taunting 
hot-pipe Blues! 


> ~~ D- 


“THE HOT-PIPE BLUES” is now a back-num- 
4 ber... a dirge of days gone by. Pipes no 
longer moan, “What'll I do?” They've 
changed their tune to “Sweet and cool,” and 
“Everything is hotsy-totsy now!” 

So if your pipe still gets red-hot, it’s ten- 
to-one you're still smoking tobacco that’s 
cut too fine. Finely cut tobacco burns too 
fast and naturally smokes too hot... Prez 
tobacco should be cut in large flakes. . . 
slow-burning. . . cool-smoking! 
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Try this on your pipe: First ream it clean, 
then fill it full’of Granger Rough Cut. . . It’s 
the latest pipe-hit,a perfect classic, never y 
gets hot. Notice how slow Granger’s large | 
flakes burn... how cool it smokes. Like a 
sea-breeze from morning till night. 


Granger ends all your pipe discord. For 
it’s neither sharp nor flat—but smooth and 
“mellowdious”... Just keep your old pipe 
packed with Granger and life’ll be one long 
sweet song! 


GRANGER 


geiechy Cut 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin ‘is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 


for pipes only! 


i 
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Granger Rough Cut is made by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
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PLUPY, WITH RARE JUDGMENT, 
SPOILS fl HORSE TRADE 


(Continued from Page 61) 


traning hadent had as mutch effect on her 
as he wished. then he drawded a awful 
long breth, I thougt he wood never stop, 
and sed his ministerations hadent done as 
mutch for us as he hoaped. then he put 
on his hat and bowed his hed and went 
out verry mutch discuraged. 

then father and mother and aunt Sarah 
looked at eech other and tride to look 
solem but they coodent and they begun to 
laff. then mother sed it was a shaim to dis- 
appoint so good a man as the minister and 
father sed he gessed it was a almity shaim 
but it coodent be helped now and he gessed 
we had better go back to the Unitarial 
chirch where we belonged. ennyway we 
wood have went back befoar crismas. 

so i gess nothing can happen to me this 
time but i was auful scart. father sed the 
peeple in the chirch wood want to forget 
it jest as quick as they cood and he dident 
blaim them. but he hoaped he woodent 
forget it becaus he thougt it was the best 
goke of the year and he sed it had taugt 
him sumthing about his daughter Cele 
whitch he hadent gnew befoar. 

May 16, 186— today is sunday. it was 
so warm today that father sed peraps we 
had better have a picknick at the Eddy 
woods. he sed suddin changes mite give 
peeple the idea that our family was not 
firmly anchered in our religius faith. so 
mother and aunt Sarah and Cele and 
Keene maid sum sanwiches and boiled a 
lot of eggs and packed them in baskits 
with cake and gelly and gnifes and plates 
and forks and spoons and lemonaid and a 
water pale and a bag of hay and otes for 
Nellie. 

then father and mother and aunt Sarah 
and Annie and Frankie and Neddie and the 
baskits drove off in the 2 seeted wagon and 
the rest of us walked. the woods is most a 
mile away with grate pine trees and a high 
bank of sand rite over the river. well when 
we got there father had unhiched Nellie 
and tide her to a tree and put on a lite fli 
blanket and had taken out the pale and 
baskits and seets out of the wagon and had 
put up a swing. 

well we bilt a fire and boiled coffee and 
maid tost and we jest had the best time all 
day. it was lots better than going to chirch 
and i wish we cood do it evry sunday but 
father says it woodent do. we dident get 
home until 6 oh clock. 

Monday, May 17, 186— school again. 
jest think. old Francis never sed a wird 
about my himms. 

Tuesday, May 18, 186— i can play e flat 
alto horn a little now. my mouth has most 
got well. 

Wensday, May 19, 186— today Frank 
Hirvey sent for his horn. he has sold it to 
Pat Fitsgerald. that is jest my luck. isup- 
pose i never shall have another chanct to 
play a horn again until i grow up. 

Thirsday, May 20, 186— it seams as if 
my bad luck never cood be wirse. father 
probably will sell Nellie to old Si Smith. 
Old Si wants her to drive in his grocery 
wagon. Gimmy Bedell will drive her be- 
caus old Si cant get out of his chair. all he 
can do is to set in his chair and sware and 
play chekers. most of the time he is swar- 
ing at Gimmy Bedell. this is wirse than 
losing my e flat alto horn, whitch was a 
grate blow. old Si is going to taik Nellie for 
a weak. if she can do the wirk he will by 
her. i wish i gnew what to do. 

Friday, May 21, 186— Gimmy Bedell 
come for Nellie today. i have been wunder- 
ing what i can do. it maid me mad evry 
time i see Gimmy driving her. 

Saterday, May 22, 186— i have been 
wundering. if Si dont like Nellie he needent 
by her. but if he does he can by her. 
Gimmy doesent know mutch about a horse. 


| i wunder. 


Sunday, May 28, 186— today Gimmy 
Bedell took Nellie and went to the beach 
with her, i dont think he had enny rite to 


do it. he had augt to let her rest Sunday. 
sumtimes Gimmy has hard wirk to hold 
Nellie when she is coming towerds our barn. 
iam going to try and do sumthing about 
it tomorrow. 

Munday, May 24, 186— i tride it today 
and i gess when the week is out old Si wont 
by Nellie. i think by that time Gimmy 
wont dare to drive her. well today i got out 
my slingshot and wated until Gimmy 
started out with a lode. he had a baskit of 
egs, 2 or 3 bags of flour, 2 or 3 cans of kero- 
sene oil, sum salt fish, sum bags of shuger, 
a bucket of shaker applesase, a ferkin of 
butter, a baskit of plates and cups and 
sorcers and another basket of glass goblits. 
i gnew sum of the stuff was going to Nipper 
Browns on Pine Street so i put for Pine 
Street. bimeby isaw Gimmy coming along 
sitting up strait and proud becaus he had 
a horse and wagon when befoar that he 
used to carry round his groceries in a wheal 
barrow. 

well Gimmy stopped at Nippers and i 
hid behine the fense of the nex house. 
when Gimmy come out whissling he un- 
hiched Nellie and clim into the wagon. he 
was swinging a kerosene can with a potato 
stuck in the nozzle for a stopper. then he 
picked up the ranes and i let ding with the 
slingshot and the ferst gump Nellie maid 
neerly snaped Gimmys hed off and he be- 
gun to yank on the ranes ferst one rane and 
then the other whitch always maiks a horse 
mad, and then he hit her a auful paist with 
the whip and i let ding again jest as hard 
as i cood. 

i ment to hit him becaus i was so mad 
with him for yanking her and whipping her. 
but i missed him and hit her and i wish you 
cood have saw her hiper down the street. 
Gimmy coodent hold her enny moar than 
he cood a railroad trane. they went round 
the corner into Grove street on 2 wheels 
and out came a bag of flour and busted and 
looked like a snow storm. when they got to 
the corner by George Smiths place Gimmy 
tride to run her into Whit Dewhersts barn 
but she tirned the corner again and the 
baskit of egs come out and hit the board 
fense by old Gnatt Gewells place and i gess 
evry eg broke and that fense looked like 20 
feet of scrambled egs. then they went out 
of site with Gimmys yells for help growing 
fainter and fainter in the distances. 

i ran as fast as i cood but when i got to 
the end of Grove street i saw 2 salt fish and 
a busted bag of shugar and another big 
snowdrift of flour near the big tree on the 
corner where it looked as if Gimmy had 
tride to run her into a tree and had prety 
near did it but not quite. 

when i got to Court street Gimmy and 
Nellie was out of site but i cood see high 
school fellers running down towerds my 
house. soi put in as fast as i cood to get 
there befoar Gimmy was carried off to die. 
in front of old Gid Lyfords house was a lot 
of broken cups and plates and sorcers in a 
thousand peaces and 2 moar salt fishes 
and down by old Perry Moultons was the 
bucket of shaker applesase spilt all over 
the street and in front of the high school 
was the ferkin of butter and a lot of glass 
goblits and the seet of the wagon. i dident 
know what Gimmy was setting on but 
afterwards the fellers sed he was setting on 
the back of his neck with his feet braced 
agenst the dasher hollering whoa and pull- 
ing like time. 

i was prety tuckered out but i kep on. 
when i got round the corner by old J. Albert 
Clarks house i cood see a crowd down by 
our house and when i got there old Gim 
Ellison the blacksmith was in our yard 
holding Nellie and looking at her legs and a 
crowd was asking Gimmy about it. that 
part of the fense where the hedg was was 
broken and the wagon was stuck in the 
hedg and a apple tree. Nellie had gone rite 
throug the hedg and the fense and Gimmy 

(Continued on Page 96) ce 
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Worlds Lowest Priced Gear-shift Trucks 
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The finest chassis ever offered at the price 


Because of economies due to its 
ever increasing truck production, 
Chevrolet again is able to decrease 
the cost of quality commercial 
transportation units. 


This drastic price reduction on the 
world-famous Chevrolet half-ton 
chassis now makes available, even 
to the smallest merchant, a commer- 
cial car of modern design that 
offers— 


—the flexibility and handling ease 


of a three-speed transmission—the 
power and smoothness of a valve-in- 
head motor—the durability and de- 
pendability of rugged construction 
—the beauty and advertising value 
of unusually fine appearance—all 
combined with a remarkable econ- 
omy of operation and up-keep. 


See the nearest Chevrolet dealer! 
Learn how little it really costs to own 
a truck on which you will be proud 
to have your name appear! 


CHEN © GE MOORE COMPANY, DET RGD. MUCHIGAN 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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The achievement of 
2O years 


Twenty years ago the automobile was hardly more than an in- 
ventor’s dream. Today it is a world reality bringing pleasure 
and recreation to countless people, and swift efficiency to the 
world of commerce. 


Essential to the perfection of the automobile itself was the 
steady improvement of the individual parts that make it. 


Conspicuous in, and vital to, this development was the im- 
provement in gasket making, and the Fitzgerald Company— 
exclusive makers of the famous Never-Leak gaskets—led the 
field in improvement of this vital part. 


NEVER-LEAK GASKETS 


are bound-edge gaskets. That means that all edges, including the 
outside edge, are copper bound. Never-Leak gaskets are made 
under our exclusive patent and are greatly superior to the ordi- 
nary gasket that does not have this bound-edge feature. Never- 
Leak gaskets are further reinforced by a laminated copper steel 
insert which gives them all the advantages of copper plus the 
tensile strength and heat resisting qualities of steel. 


When properly fitted a Never-Leak gasket will not blow out. 
It seals the cylinder head so tightly that gas leakage is impossible. 


Every Never-Leak gasket is sold with a guarantee that, cor- 
rectly applied, it will give perfect service until it becomes neces- 
sary to remove the cylinder head for other repair purposes. Any 
of the more progressive garages can fit your car with a Never- 
Leak. Sizes for every standard make of car, truck or tractor. 


It pays to seek a Never-Leak 


FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 


NEVER-LEAK 
Cylinder Head Gaskets 


Makers of STAR-Rite Electrical Necessities 
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had gone with her becaus he was all tangled 
up in the ranes but the wagon hadent. 

Nellie wasent hirt mutch and dident limp 
a bit but Gimmy was limping with both 
hind legs and his cloths were torn and cov- 
ered with mud. after i put Nellie in the 
barn i went out to hear what Gimmy sed 
about it. well you augt to have herd him 
talk. hesed he had been very easy with her 
but she has acked ugly all morning and he 
sed he tide her in front of Mr. Browns house 
and when he was coming back befoar he 
fairly got in the wagon she started on the 
ded run and he coodent hold her. she run 
blind and he had a auful time to keep her 
from running into trees. he sed she must 
have had a fit. he sed he coodent account 
for it enny other way unless she was a run- 
away horse. 

then sumone asted Gimmy if he hit her 
with the whip and Gimmy sed he never 
used the whip. then old Gim Ellison sed 
sumone hit her 2 licks for there was 2 long 
welts on her side as big as lead pensils and 
3 feet long. Gimmy sed there wasent enny 
and i went in and led Nellie out and showed 
them and then old Gim Ellison sed that if 
ennyone dident gnow more than to lace a 
spirited horse like that it sirved him rite. 

and then old Si Smith come hobbling out 
with 2 men one on eech side and 2 canes 
and wanted to know who was going to pay 
for them bags of flour and shuger and the 
shaker applesase and salt fish and egs and 
butter and glass and corekery and harness 
and wagon. and Gimmy Bedell wanted to 
know who was going to pay for his cloths 
and his hat and Gim Ellison sed he wasent 
and ole Si sed he wood sew George Shute 
for $500 dollers jest as soon as he ccod see 
Alvy Wood. 

then the 2 men helped old Si back in his 
store and his 2 canes and Gimmy went 
limping up the street with a wheal barrow 
after the salt fish and the butter whitch was 
about the only things whitch cood be saived 
out of the reck becaus the salt fish cood be 
dusted and the butter was in a ferkin and i 
went in and washed Nellies mouth and the 
welts on her side and bandiged her legs and 
give her a drink and sum hay. i was lait to 
school but so was evrybody and old Francis 
coodent say ennything becaus he run down 
with the rest of the crowd. 


well this noon after dinner i went over to - 


the stable to hear what the men sed about 
it. mother dont let me go over there mutch 
but i told her i wanted to hear what they 
sed about old Si sewing father for $500 dol- 
lers. so she sed i cood stay until it was time 
for school and soi went over. there was old 
Harrison Rundlett and old Charlie Fifield 
and old Squire Lane and old Charles Flan- 
ders whitch has bumble feet whitch always 
makes him look as if he was walking back- 
wards and when he is standing still he looks 
as if his head had been tirned round and 2 
or 3 other fellers. they was all frends of old 
Si and all frends of father. they was all 
smoaking and talking about Gimmys axi- 
dent and old Si. 

when i got there old Harrison Rundlett 
sed i wunder if old Si will sew George like 
he sed he wood and old Charles Fifield sed 
no of coarse he wont. he aint got enny case 
and old Charles Flanders sed i aint so sure 
about that Charles. dident George war- 
rant the horse to be sound and kind and old 
Bill Young sed i dont beleeve George done 
that because she wasent sound. her front 
feet was pinched and she had to ware spred- 
ders and George had to stuff wet moss into 
them. ennyway old Si gnew she wasent 
sound. then old Charles Fifield sed she was 
kind. jest see how that girl of Georges rode 
her and the boy two. she was high sperited 
and you coodent hit her with a whip. why 
George never drove her with a whip. he 
sed old Si aint got a leg to stand on. he 
wont sew George. 

i gnew that because old Si hasent been 
able to waulk without help for 13 years but 
i coodent see why that shood keep him from 
sewing father. idident see what legs had to 
do with it. 

then old Charles Flanders sed yes the boy 
did onct drive her with a whip last year 
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when he went to ride with that girl and she 
fetched the little mare a lick and she run 
away and tipped them out. old Si gnew 
that becaus i herd him laffing at it. then 
old Page the fish pedlar whitch is one of old 
Sis best frends and they play chekers evry 
day and nite and sware at eech other feer- 
ful and call eech other feerful naimes 
gnocked the ashes out of his pipe and sed i 
callate Josiah will get the werst of it if he 
fites a law suit with George. 

then old Charles Fifield he sed shaw 
nobody will sew George Shute, he is two 
good a feller. And old Charles Flanders he 
sed i bet Si wont because George bys a lot of 
groceries of Siina year. then again Gimmy 
had no bizziness to hit her with the whip. 

well i felt better becaus i dident want 
father to get sewed and have to lose a lot of 
money on my account and if i told that i hit 
Nellie with a slingshot he wood have to 
pay. soit was awful lucky that Gimmy hit 
her those welts with the whip. and it was 
lucky that he left those marks on her be- 
caus i was the only feller whitch saw Gimmy 
lace her and i woodent dass to say isaw him 
hit her becaus they wood ask what i was 
doing up there and a lot of other questions. 

Then old Charles Fifield sed that old Si 
was madder then ever becaus when Gimmy 
went up for the salt fish and the butter 
sumbody had stole the butter and 2 of the 
salt fish had been run over by horses and 
wagons so they were not mutch good but 
mite be soaked in water and dride. 

then old Charles Flanders he sed if store- 
keepers was satisfied to let peeple come and 
xamine goods in the store and by them and 
taik them home for themselfs this woodent 
have hapened. he sed the hoal truble was 
becaus evrybody wanted to be two smart. 
as long as old Si was contented to use a 
wheal barrow to deliver a barrel of flour or 
a ferkin of butter 2 or 3 times a weak he got 
along all rite and was maiking money hand 
over fist but jest as soon as he wanted to 
make a spred iggle show and got a horse 
and wagon sumthing like this hapened and 
he lost $30 or $35 dollers and no store keeper 
cood stand menny sutch cracks as that. 

then old Harrison Rundlett sed that the 
tendency of the times was xtravigence and 
lucksury and things was coming to a prety 
pass with wood $3 dollers and $.25 cents a 
cord and cole $3. dollers and $.50 cents a 
ton and $.121% cents a dozen for egs and 
$3. dollers a barril of flour. then he sed 
what do you think Mager Blake gets for a 
room and bord in the Squamscott hotel for 
aweak. And when nobody gnew he sed $5. 
dollers. what do you think of that. 

then old Bill Young sed that if things kep 
up at this rate there wood be the end of 
evrything. then it was time to go to school 
and i had to go. 

tonite i drove Nellie to the trane for 
father and he come out and sed hello where 
did you get the little mare and he patted 
her and she looked splendid. i had rubbed 
her down and combed her main and tale 
and washed the wagon and had borrowed a 
harness and she jest looked like a colt. so 
father got in and took up the ranes and she 
troted off and I told father about it as well 
asicood. but we come down from the sta- 
tion so fast that we got home befoar i had 
got haff way throug. so we went in to sup- 
per and i told him the rest and when i told 
him about the bags of flour and shuger and. 
the old salt fish and Gimmy hollering for 
help and tangled up in the ranes and draged 
throug the mud and the hedg he neerly dide 
with laffing but when i sed old Si was going 
to sew him for $500 dollers father sed he can 
sew and be dammed. but when i told him 
what the men sed about it he laffed and 
sed i shall have to go over and talk with 
Josiah. 

so after supper he went over and he 
woodent let me go over but iset on the steps 
and wached him. he set on the steps of old 
Sis store and i cood hear old Si sware and 
hear father laff. bimeby father called me 
over and sed Josiah says you cant drive 
Nellie and you bring her over and show 
him. so i drove Nellie up and down the 
street. then i put the saddle on and rode 

‘ (Continued on Page 98) ~~ 
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Chrysler 
Standardized Quality 


As the result of the Chrysler plan of 
Standardized Quality, all four lines of 
Chrysler cars are each standardized as to 
quality of engineering and manufactur- 
ing. Each line assures typical Chrysler 
superiority of performance, comfort, de- 
pendability and long life, regardless of the 
price paid or the model selected. 
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Finest of Fours 


To the roominess and comfort of full- . 
sized bodies, add the speed of 50 miles 
and more per hour, the unequaled 
economy of 25 miles to the gallon, 
typical Chrysler dash and beauty, 
Chrysler power and pick-up of 5 to 25 
miles in 8 seconds, the lowest-price for 
a car of such quality—and you have 
the Chrysler “50”—the newest Chrys- 
ler product—latest great step in Chrys- 
ler’s plan of quality standardization — 
producing cars for the four great 
quality markets. . 


Chrysler alone offers Standardized Qual- 
ity because Chrysler alone builds four 
lines of cars under one name and one 
management, in one group of unified 
plants to supply the four great quality 
markets. 


- CHRYSLER 
‘60 


A Host of Fine Car Features 
in a New Lower-Priced Six 


Three body types—Priced from 
$750 to $830, f. o. b. Detroit 


Sixty miles,and more, per hour. Light- 
ning acceleration. Characteristic 
Chrysler smartness and beauty. Phe- 
nomenal riding ease. Chrysler four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes. Oil filter and 
air cleaner, Full pressure lubrication. 
Seven-bearing crankshaft. Impulse 
neutralizer. Manifold heat control. 
Road levelizers, front and rear. Roomy 
luxurious bodies. The new lighter six 
Chrysler “60” is the lowest-priced Six 
ever built which combines all these 
fine car features—plus unapproached 
Chrysler performance and quality. 
Five body types—Priced from 
$1075 to $1295, f. o. b. Detroit. 


(All prices subject to Federal excise tax) 
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These are the Mouth Glands, 

three on each side 
They must be kept working in spite of 
our easily chewed foods, which slow 
them up for lack of exercise. Their nor- 
mal vigor, usually lost in childhood, is 
gently restored by the important salt, 
common to all living things, which you 
taste in Pebeco. 


Health and Gaiety 
show the carefree 


MOUTH of YOUTH 


All the world loves 
your laughter 


your ready smiles—the 
fresh and lovely mouth of 
wholesome youth. But 
even in early youth the 
health and beauty of the 
mouth will begin to go, 
unless we keep the tiny 
Mouth Glands active. 


Active mouth glands guard it! 


Sis tiny mouth glands supply the fluids which 
alone can really guard your teeth and gums. 
When they slow up, decay begins. The gums 
start to soften. 

And so the tooth paste was worked out which 
will restore the healthy action of the mouth fluids 
as well as polish the teeth—Pebeco. 

As soon as you taste the sharp clean tang of 
the important salt in Pebeco, the normal action 
of the mouth glands is renewed. Purifying fluids 
from the mouth glands cleanse even where the 
tooth brush cannot reach. Your whole mouth 
is tingling and refreshed, gloriously clean and 
young and healthy! 


Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products Com- 
pany. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. Canadian 
distributors, Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto. In the blue 
tube, at all druggists. 


FREE OFFER 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. L-55 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


wv Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste. 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


keeps the Mouth Glands young * 7 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
her. then old Si sed he gessed she was all 
rite but he woodent taik the gift of her and 
father he sed Josiah you havent money enuf 
to by her, and old Si sed if i have menny 
days like this i shall go to the poorhouse. 
so father got in and we drove round Ken- 
sington ring and father he sed he and old Si 
had desided to call it square. i asted him if 
Gimmy had lost his place and father sed 
no. Gimmy was all rite only old Sised he 
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coodent be trusted with a horse but he was 
pretty relible with a wheal barrow and cood 
be trusted not to let it run away with him. 

so father isent going to sell Nellie. iam 
so glad that i dont feal a bit bad about my e 
flat alto horn. but this has been a pretty 
lifely weak for me. i gessinever had a more 
lifely one. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifteenth of a series of 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will appear in an 
early number. 


THEY ALSO SERVE 


(Continued from Page 25) 


bumping people aside with her. He left her 
at the side of the dance floor and went into 
the foyer. She returned to the table, sat 
down, and plunged enjoyably into a long- 
distance flirtation that she had planned and 
postponed. 

He recovered his raccoon coat, justifying 
the brunette’s regard for him by giving her 
a dollar. The lady of the necklace and her 
escort were recovering their wraps too. 
Charleston did not look at them, but he 
was at their heels when they ascended to 
the street. When they entered a cab, he was 
across the street entering a cab of his own. 

“That’s them,” he said to his driver. 
“Did you get it?” 

“From Maxie, the Renter,” said the 
driver, handing something through the 
window. “He’s holding the dough.” 

The conveyance started with a nervous 
jerk, throwing Charleston back in the seat. 
It rolled down Seventh Avenue and turned 
into Fifty-seventh Street, halting finally in 
that thoroughfare. 

The hour lacked a few minutes of one 
o’clock in the morning. The wide sidewalks 
of the hundred-foot street—a street that 
was then hesitating between residence and 
business uses—were deserted. Deep in the 
cavernous interiors of the new stores lights 
were burning, but only against burglars; 
on the staid old brownstone fronts of the 
houses—remodeled now, for the most part, 
into one, two and three room bachelor 
apartments renting for a thousand per year 
per room—yellow rectangles of shaded 
light showed. The day was done, and the 
new day was still far below the horizon. 
The whine of a flying cab came down the 
street from near the river a mile away. A 
milk truck on an adjoining avenue filled 
the street with a rudely irrupting and sud- 
denly blanketed clatter and jangle and roar. 

The cab they had followed was halted 
across the way. Its passengers entered a 
house; the cab went grumbling off. Charles- 
ton alighted from his cab and crossed the 
street to the house. He did not hurry. 

This house had been of the old-time 
English basement type, with a main en- 
trance at the head of a brownstone stoop, 
with a service entrance through a sunken 
areaway and under the stoop. The stoop— 
useless and interfering excrescence, vestige 
of a departed and forgotten grandeur—had 
been shorn away; all comers were let in 
now on the ground floor. Charleston looked 
through the plate glass in the iron grille, 
saw that the interior hall was untenanted, 
opened the iron door and entered. He 
heard an elevator whirring sonorously. He 
walked to the cage, fifty feet from the door, 
passing between indirectly lit walls that 
simulated massy stone blocks as well as 
wall paper might. He waited, hand in 
raccoon-coated pocket. 

The elevator descended from above, a 
bright shape. The colored boy who was 
running it landed it on the bumpers, re- 
leased the control, and stepped into the 
hall. He was yawning; running a night 
elevator is a quiet job. 

Charleston stepped from behind the cage, 
presented a thirty-eight-caliber revolver at 
the colored man’s stomach, and said with- 
out excitement, “‘Take me to the apartment 
where you took those people.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the colored man. “Yes, 
sir! Step this way, sir.” 

Charleston entered the car. The colored 
man drove it to the third floor, and then 


marched ahead of the revolver to an apart- 
ment door. 

“Ring the bell,” said Charleston, who 
had been over this route several times be- 
fore. “Tell them who you are, and say it’s 
something from the Four Hundred and Us 
Club. Then step in.” 

“Who is it?”’ said a man’s voice shortly 
after the colored man had pushed the 
button. 

“It’s Christopher, sir. Something’s come 
from the Four Hundred and Us Club. Open 
the door, sir, please.’ 

The door opened. Christopher pushed in 
hurriedly, eager to keep well away from 
that prodding revolver. 

““Here—what’s the idea?” protested the 
tenant. ‘‘What do you mean by ——” 

“Never mind, buddy,” said Charleston, 
pointing his weapon at the tenant. “And 
don’t holler or you'll be shot. Go right 
ahead down the hall with the coon.” 

The tenant, who was the gentleman from 
the night club, followed the colored man. 

“What is it, dear?”’ called the lady. 

She uttered a suddenly smothered shriek 
when she saw the procession. The colored 
man, the tenant and Charleston entered the 
room in single file. The tenant had evi- 
dently been interrupted in the. manufac- 
ture of a cocktail; the materials for this 
festive drink were on a table. The room 
was a living room. The coats of the couple 
lay on chairs; the two were dressed again 
as they had been in the Four Hundred and 
Us Club. 

“Don’t holler or you’ll be shot,” said 
Charleston, swinging the revolver toward 
her by way of demonstration. ‘‘Hand over 
that necklace and be quick, lady.” 

The lady’s eyes suddenly widened, warn- 
ing Charleston. He swung his gun to the 
right and rear, firing it almost blindly at 
what threatened him from that quarter. 

The tenant had jumped to attack him. 
Now, shot through the chest, he was on his 
hands and knees, coughing, sinking down. 
The lady shrieked in earnest, and moved to 
run forward. 

“Don’t holler, lady, or you’ll be shot,” 
said Charleston, bringing the gun to bear 
on her again. “‘Hand over that necklace, 
and be quick about it, lady.” 

He issued from the house, running, a 
minute later, hurried across the street and 
jumped into the waiting cab; the cab was 
under way before he reached it, and now it 
shot along Fifty-seventh Street. It turned 
into the first avenue, bolted down it for 
three blocks, turned again into a side street, 
and again into an avenue, when it resumed 
a law-abiding gait. 

“Thought I heard the loud-speaker,’’ 
said the driver conversationally. 
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“Yeah, Have to give him the works?” 

“Yeah. Why?” 

“T was just wondering.’”’ A sudden cold 
chill swept the driver; he shivered and said 
energetically, half turning, “I’m in on this 
just as much as you are, Charleston. Yep, 
if you’re in the mud, I’m in the mire. 
Listen, do you want to sit out front here 
with me? Oh, nothing. Thought you 
might want the good air.”’ 

The cab halted in a still tenement street 
in the West Sixties. ‘“‘I better not wait,” 
said the driver. ‘“‘It looks bad less’n a 
chauffeur lives in the house. See you to- 
morrow night in Long Acre? Right!” 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Every morning, millions of people take 
their automobiles, their telephones or 
their market-baskets, and do their own 
shopping. Name after name leaps to their 
lips without hesitation. This brand of 
shoes. That brand of flour. This tire. 
at soap... Lbis ginger ale. «That stock- 
ing. Names correctly and clearly spoken. 
Given with the ease of long familiarity. 
Recognized instantly by clerks, these 
names of products that are accepted by 
the buyers without inspection and 
without question. 


These people who are asking for known 
merchandise in thousands of stores today 
are buying. They are not being sold. More 
and more each year, such people are 
insisting on their own preferences. And 
retail business everywhere is feeling the 
influence of their trade. One of the 
shrewdest retailers in New York recently 
said that “the merchant now tries to buy 
what the consumer wants. For these con- 
sumers, with advertisements, catalogs and 
bulletins, have developed an exactness in 
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taste and an expertness in buying that 
are changing merchandising conditions. 
Manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer — all 
must observe the buying habits and listen 
to the demands of the consumer.” 

Many manufacturers long ago sought 
the aid of advertising to make their prod- 
ucts known and trusted; demanded by 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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consumers and consequently by retailers 
and wholesalers. Today the names of 
their products stand out in bold relief 
against the hazy background of the public 
mind. Familiar names .. . accepted 
names . advertised names. Placed 
definitely on the Nation’s shopping list 
with the help of the printed page. And to 
such manufacturers it is a commonplace 
to say that any article of real merit can 
be sold in greater volume, and in less 
time, with the aid of advertising. 


Many other manufacturers of more 
recent advertising experience are steadily 
increasing their sales and widening their 
market. Year after year, keeping ever- 
lastingly at it, advertising is helping their 
products to emerge from the background 
of the public mind. They are getting into 
jobbers’ stocks. They are finding a place 
on retailers’ shelves. Salesmen are taking 
them a little farther afield each year... 
Growing .. . Growing .. . until finally 
everyone will say, whenever their names 
Ate nientioned ferns mh ue Ob yess’ 
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The distinction of this Entrance Hall is achieved by its Blabon floor of Marble Tile Inlaid Linoleum 
(Pattern 2104) with a Blabon Plain Black Linoleum border. In the Dining Room and Living Room 
are floors of Blabon’s Gray Jaspé Linoleum (Pattern 10). 


There’s dignity in 
this patterned floor! 
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Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior 
decoration, gives valu- 
able suggestions on har- 
monizing furniture and 
draperies with walls and 
floors, in our 36-page 
book, ‘‘Planning the 
Color Schemes for Your 
Home,” beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in~ the 
United Statesupon 
receipt of 20 cents. 


When you visit the Ses- 
qui-Centennial Interna- 
tional Exposition at 
Philadelphia, see the 
displays of Blabon’s 
Linoleum at these 
locations: The Blabon 
Exhibit in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts and Manu- 
factures; The Wall Paper 
House in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts and Manu- 
factures; The Shippen 
ouse on High Street 
* (Good Housekeeping’s 
Model Home). 


An inviting atmosphere, you’ll say, when you 
enter such a home. Why? Because you are im- 
pressed by the striking color effect that greets 
your eye. 


In this entrance hall, for instance, its walls are 
tinted in Colonial yellow, its doorway curtains 
are made of rich blue velvet, and a brilliant 
touch of Chinese red is featured in the early 
American mirror; and its black and cream Bla- 
bon floor of Marble Tile Inlaid Linoleum with its 
border of Blabon’s Plain Black Linoleum com- 
pletes the artistic picture. 

Floors of Blabon’s Inlaid or Plain Linoleum 
are easy to keepclean, and never need expensive 
refinishing. Indeed the linoleum is already waxed 
and polished by the improved Blabon method 
when you receive it—no further waxing is nec- 
essary for some time to come. You simply brush 
is the surface dust and periodically polish the 

oor. 


The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt insures water- 
tight seams, which are practically invisible, and 
makes a Blabon floor permanent. 

You will be delighted with the new decora- 
tive creations that can be had in Blabon’s Lino- 
leum. See it at home-furnishing or department 
stores. Then write our Advisory Bureau of In- 
terior Decoration for suggestions without cost 
to you. 


For genuine linoleum look for the name Bla- 
bon. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the 
Modern Home,” sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company 


Nicetown, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
Charleston entered the tenement hall, 
which was heavy with odors, and ascended 
a rubber-padded stair to the second floor. 
The flats in the house were of the fore-and- 
aft type, with two rooms on the street and 


_ two on the rear court and two blind rooms 
| ketween. There were but two flats on a 


floor, each flat having two entrances—one 
at each end of the narrow public hall that 
followed the stairs. One entrance gave into 
the kitchen, and the other into the front 
parlor. 

The builder of this house had planned 
it for occupancy by rich people, people 
moving out of the obsolete brownstone 
fronts, planned to jam a crowd of rich 
tenants in and extract a glorious rent-roll. 
The house was occupied now by motormen, 
mechanics, small bootleggers and thieves, 
authors, clerks, and such poor and possibly 
raseally people as couldn’t or wouldn’t pay 
more than thirty dollars for six rooms even 
in a housing famine. 

There was a light behind the ground-glass 


| panel in the door to the kitchen before 
| which Charleston paused. He knocked, 
| named himself, and was admitted. 


A stout and slovenly man of fifty-five or 
sixty was in the kitchen, getting himself a 
tasty bite. With a keen knife he had been 
shaving an imported Westphalian ham—to 
be had in any good delicatessen for fourteen 
or fifteen dollars—and with this he would 
join scrambled eggs, a cut from an Italian 
twisted loaf, and a quart bottle of Canadian 
ale. 

“For two, isn’t it so?” said the slovenly 
man hospitably, going for another plate 
and glass. He kept his crockery on top of 
a modern steel safe painted an unostenta- 
tious white. 

“Not for me, Feitel,’’ said Charleston. 
“Here, what’s this worth?’”’ And he threw 
the lady’s necklace onto the table. ‘‘ You 
can have it for three grand.” 

Feitel glanced at the small and glittering 
heap, turned away to resume his housekeep- 
ing, turr.ed back suddenly and picked up 
the necklace and let it drape itself over his 
thick fingers. “If it ain’t!’’ he said, looking 
at Charleston with blue eyes that were 
bright with humor. 

**Ain’t it, though?”’ said Charleston con- 
tentedly. ‘‘The real thing, hey, Feitel?”’ 

“Ha-ha!” laughed Feitel. “Listen, 
Charleston,’”” he wheezed, unable to keep 
the joke to himself an instant longer than 
physical necessity required, “this very 
afternoon I sell a customer this very neck- 
lace. Can you beat it?” 

“Come off,’’ said Charleston. 

“This very afternoon, I’m telling you,” 
protested Feitel. “‘I sold it to him for three 
hundred and fifty dollars. Them ain’t gen- 
uine diamonds, my boy; them are white 
sapphires, excepting this one here and these 
chips on the clasp. Well, it’s a nice piece 


‘| and would fetch a thousand or twelve hun- 


dred retail, but I sold it for three fifty, be- 
ing that this customer is an old customer, 
and he knew the stuff was bent and wouldn’t 
make no question. Do you want to sell it? 
I’ll allow you a hundred and fifty dollars 
for it, and that’s liberal and I’ll hold it here 
a week. Really, I don’t want it. I don’t 
handle this five-and-ten-cent-store jew- 
elry.” 

“Sure it’s the same one?” 

“Oh, absolutely, positively!” 

“And you remember—the fellow bought 
iG Pe. 

“When he’s my customer? Why, ab- 
solutely, I ——” 

Feitel’s mouth suddenly hung on a dead 
center; his eyes were fastened on the eyes 
of his visitor. They stood thus for a matter 
of seconds; both faces were expressionless. 
Friends exchange such a long stare when 
they are striving mutually to recover a 
memory. 

Feitel’s hand rose slowly, interposing the 
necklace between him and that intent re- 
gard. 

“But could I be sure?”’ he said, staring 
now at the stones. ‘Almost sure I am, 
Charleston, but still —— Did that other 
necklace have white-gold or platinum 
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links? Ah, that’s the question. They all 
look alike, you know. And this here clasp 
is real platinum. Well, now ain’t that 
funny? Almost I could have sworn it was 
the same, but now I seeit ain’t. This one is 
better yet, Charleston. Three hundred 
dollars I could allow you—maybe three and 
a quarter, what doI care? You'll bring me 
when you take a good one, isn’t it so?” 

Charleston walked from him, stood at the 
door and said, as if unwilling to relinquish 
a fixed resolve, “‘Come off—it’s the same 
one.”’ 

“T’m telling you it ain’t.” 

“You sold it this afternoon, Feitel.”’ 

“Not this one!” 

Charleston looked at the floor, one corner 
of his mouth drawn down in reflection. He 
looked up and said, “‘What did the cus- 
tomer look like you sold this afternoon?” 

“Spanish fellow named.Quintana, off a 
ship,” said Feitel readily. ‘Steward he is; 
brings me what he picks up. Little thin 
black fellow with big bushy hair like the 
wild man from Borneo, and he don’t speak 
no English almost. A young fellow like 
you, Charleston, maybe nineteen, maybe 
twenty. Sure, he’s an old customer, I’m 
telling you! How do I know what he 
wanted with it? He wanted it, that’s all. 
I don’t ask no questions, and I don’t an- 
swer none, understand? I buy and sell for 


cash, and if somebody got to know where I | 


got the goods I say, ‘From a fellow comes 
up to me down at the exchange. How dol 
know who he is?’”’ 

Charleston weighed this testimony and 
implied promise. His right hand came re- 
luctantly from his side pocket, came empty. 
He mumbled, “All right, Feitel. Gi’ me.” 

“That’s business,’’ said Feitel commend- 
ingly. “‘Step outside, my boy.” 

Charleston went into the hall. Feitel 
closed the door and shot the bolt below the 
heavy iron netting. He went to the safe, 
opened it, and took six fifty-dollar bills 
from a thick sheaf of the same denomina- 
tion. He closed the safe, opened the door, 
gave the money to Charleston, and closed 
and secured his portal again. 

Then he spat at the door in a spasm of 
hatred. He had read the story of the mur- 
der in Charleston’s eyes, and he had been 
in mortal terror. His eyebrows lifted 
pathetically now, and his mouth drooped. 
He was a merchant, abhorring violence, 
despising those who lived by it, undisci- 
plinedly acquisitive, greedy and sensual, but 
a peaceable old man. Not a leather 
would be pulled or a trigger pressed in the 
city of New York if the doing waited for 
Feitel. And he had been terrorized. There 
was blood on that cheap necklace—not so 
cheap as he had said, but too cheap to 
handle with blood on—and there would be 
a great cry and search, and anybody found 
with the thing would That young 
hop-head knew that he knew, would have 
snatched out then and there that rod that 
he clutched in his hidden hand if the drug 
hadn’t died down in him; another time, 
eh? When pursued, eh? He’d think of 
poor old Feitel. Why should old Feitel live 
when it was so easy to open the door and 
fire in at him? Ah, it was disgusting! 
What did it avail that the law hadn’t 
touched him, couldn’t touch him? Could 
his cunning lawyer shield him from such 
brutes? Ha-ha! 

Feitel’s hands went mechanically up and 
down, clashing the Sheffield blade against 
the sharpener. With a sigh of self- 
commiseration, he laid the whetted edge 
against the scarlet ham. 

“Who is it?’”’ he snapped, staying the 
blade. 

A knock had sounded on the door, and 
not a thief’s ingratiating tapping, but a 
great and hearty and law-backed thump. 

“Open up here!” said a hearty voice. 

Feitel knew the voice. He opened the 
door. “Hello, Cocklin,”’ he said hospitably 
to the city detective in plain clothes. ‘‘Join 
me in a little supper? Come in, my boy, 
come in.” 

“Come in, Federson,”’ said Cocklin, ignor- 
ing the greeting. “This is the place.” 

(Continued on Page 102) ai 
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HE President, a Studebaker Big Six Custom Sedan, 

was designed, built, and christened in honor of Ameri- 
ca’s executives—created express/y for men at the helm of 
the nation’s industries! 


Y/ 


The President is replete with all the characteristics of a 
custom creation—designed with a long low-swung cus- 
tom body on a 127-inch wheelbase—lacquered in rich 
ebony with a belt of thistle green Striped with Siskiyou 
yellow, or in Croaton green with belt of ebony delicately 
Striped in ivory. Equipped with disc wheels, four-wheel 
brakes and ventilating windshield (exclusively Studebaker) 
which insures fresh air without drafts or moisture. Enriched 
ES) aA s : with the silvered figure of Atalanta above its radiator and 

S : < S) Ss powered with the quiet Studebaker L-head motor which 
‘ : recently set a new transcontinental record by crossing from 

New York to San Francisco in 86 hours and 20 minutes. 
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The sky is the limit as to quality in The President, but 
we come back to earth to put a price on The President 
— $2245. We invite you to see what Studebaker’s One- 
Profit facilities have achieved. 


, No-draft ventilat- rear-view mirror; vanity case; smok- 
Equipment ing windshield, ing set; clock; arm rests; toggle grips, 
exclusively Studebaker; nickel-plated dome light automatically turned on 
bumper and bumperettes; Watson when right rear door is opened; traf- 
Stabilators; engine heat indicator and fic signal light; 4-wheel brakes; full- 
gasoline gauge on the dash; coinci- size balloon tires; and two-beam 
-| S| a i ; - dental lock; oil filter and air purifier; nickel-plated acorn headlights, con- 
SS { H = e ere oN = = automatic windshield cleaner; double trolled from steering wheel. 


The PRESIDENT 


A Big Six CuStom Sedan (for seven ) 


$2245 


f. 0. b. factory, including 4-wheel brakes, disc wheels, broad- 
cloth or Chase mohair upholftery, and other equipment as listed 


Standard Six Custom Sedan . . $1385 Big Six Custom Brougham . . $1985 
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Husbands have a 
right to dedler breakfasts 


Ir MORE wives knew more about 
business, they’d see to it that 
breakfasts were better. A whole 
day can go wrong on a breakfast. 
Waffles and toast can’t build sky- 
scrapers, but a good man can. 
And many a good man would do 
more with his mornings if his 
day began with his coffee 
tasteful-hot and inspiring! 

The easy, quick and economi- 
cal way to better breakfasts is by 
table electrics. An electric toaster 
makes toast that is always golden. 
Coffee, made in an electric perco- 
lator, really makes itself . 
piping-hot, amber-clear, the 
same every morning! 

To take the dangerous bore 
out of breakfast, there 
are waffles made 
in the new, modern, 


electrical way, right at the table. 

And with Manning-Bowman 
Table Electries, you can set just 
as charming a breakfast table. 
These appliances come in the 
finest silverware or nickel, in 
designs inspired by fine old silver 
pieces. The quality is the best 
you can buy, and a genuine econ- 
omy, since each piece is guaran- 
teed for long and perfect service. 
Write for “From Breakfast to 
Midnight Bridge,” a free booklet 
on electrical cookery. Manning, 


Bowman & Co., 


Meriden, Conn. Trdoaark 
anning- 
Owlman 


Electric c Appliances 


Manning-Bowman After-dinner Coffee Set No. 3130, "7. Price $43.00. Table Stove No. 1410. Price $12.50 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

The two men swaggered into the kitchen. 
They were young men, strongly built, blus- 
tering, of an unruly type, derived ordinarily 
from the immigrant laboring class. ‘‘ Where 
is it, Feitel?” 

“The supper?” said Feitel, cringing. 
“Just a minute.” 

“No, not the supper! You know what 
we're after. Trot it out.” 

“T do’ know ——” 

“Don’t give us no bologny about what 
you don’t know,’ said Cocklin, pressing 
against him and shoving him back against 
the table. ‘‘We was standing across the 
street and seen Charleston Charley pop out 
of here, so come clean. I got a mind, Feitel, 
to beat your head off.” He poised a limber 
blackjack: 

“Listen, officer, will you?”’ chattered 
Feitel. ‘‘When I’m done you could beat 
my head off. This man I never seen him 
before in all my life, but somebody sends 
him here, I should buy a necklace he got. 
Well, I wouldn’t tell you yet if I bought it? 
I mean I,wouldn’t tell you what it was. I 
told him I don’t do that kind of business, 
and what’s more, fellow, I don’t know you, 
and I don’t do no business with strangers. 
So he said a 

“Clout him,’’ suggested Federson. 

‘Listen, officer,’’ squealed Feitel. ‘‘Can 
I make it right?” 

“What do you mean make it right?” 
growled Cocklin. 

“What do you mean make it right?” 
snarled Federson. 

“A hundred and fifty,” offered Feitel. 

“Aw, clout him,”’ urged Federson. 

“Five hundred!” gasped Feitel. 

Cocklin lowered the blackjack and walked 
away to confer with Federson. Returning, 
he said, ‘‘ Listen, Feitel. We’re regular and 
you’re regular, so we don’t want to do you 
nothing. We always done you right, didn’t 
we? And what’s more, we can watch out 
for you. Listen, you’re going to hear some- 
thing inside, so keep it under the hood. 
Know Inspector Taylor? Listen, I ain’t 
saying nothing, or who we got to give up to, 
but Inspector Taylor and us is—just— 
like—that.”’ 

He held up three fingers, pressed tightly 
together, the implication being that the tall 
central finger was Inspector Taylor and the 
outer fingers, hugging the tall one so inti- 
mately, were Officers Cocklin and Feder- 
son. 

‘Ah, so,” breathed Feitel. 

“So it will be one grand,” said Cocklin. 
“‘And you can do all the business you like. 
Is that regular?” 

““You’re the boys I’ve been wanting to 
meet,” said Feitel. ‘‘ You get the grand and 
I do business, isn’t it so? Then come here 


at eleven o’clock tomorrow morning, and I - 


give you the mazuma.”’ 

‘““What’s the matter with now?” said 
Cocklin. ‘‘Don’t tell us you ain’t got it. 
Open that safe and give us a look.” 

“Officer,” said Feitel sternly, “‘for a 
burglar I wouldn’t open that safe, and not 
for no cop without a warrant. I’m telling 
you. Charleston cleans me down to my 
shoe strings. Now youre getting it straight, 
isn’t it so? Come here at eleven o’clock 
tomorrow morning, or we can’t do no 
business.” 

“Eleven o’clock then,’ said Cocklin. 
““Come on, Federson.”’ 

When they were gone, Feitel dissipated 
no energy in gestures of impotent passion. 
There was on his face a slight and grim 
smile, the grimace of a man who has made 
up his mind to take a radical step. 

Heentered the adjoining bedroom, flipped 
over the leaves of a telephone directory 
and called a number on the Trafalgar ex- 
change. 

“Let me have Inspector Taylor,” he said. 
“Hello, this Mr. Inspector Taylor? Could 
I see you right away if I went up there, Mr. 
Inspector? Yeah, it’s very important-— 
about a police matter. Who’s this? Well, 
rever—well, this is Feitel, Harry Feitel. 
No, you don’t know me, but you know of 
me. I was unjustly accused, Mr. Inspector, 
in the case of receiving ——- Yeah, now 
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you got me! That’s me, Harry Feitel. Can 
I see you?” 

He hung up, put on his greening overcoat 
and hard hat, opened the safe, put the 
necklace in his pocket, saw to his windows 
and other exit, and left the flat. 

He went downstairs and to the street 
door, and had a cautious look about before 
venturing to the pavement. He walked to 
Broadway and then northward to Seven- 
tieth Street, and so to an old apartment 
house by the North River. The house was 
a walk-up, but of a clean, modern sort. He 
pressed the button under the name Barton 
H. Taylor in the vestibule, and when the 
house door opened with a clicking he en- 
tered the interior public hall. The police 
inspector—a sturdy old man, clean-shaven 
and red-faced, white-haired but with bushy 
black eyebrows—was standing in thelighted 
doorway of his apartment on the first floor. 
“Tn here, Feitel,”’ he called in crisp military 
accents. 

Feitel entered a homely dining room fur- 
nished in cheap golden oak. Cards and 
reckoning pads lay on the circular extension 
table. ‘‘They’re all gone,”’ said the inspec- 
tor brusquely. “‘Playing pinochle. Well, 
what is it?” 

“‘T want to talk business,’”’ said Feitel, 
pulling a straight-backed chair to the table, 
and seating himself after a leisurely look 
about him. “‘ You know what business I’m 
in, isn’t itso? I’m a jeweler, a speculator— 
buy and,sell. I do business in my apart- 
ment. Well, after that case I was mention- 
ing to you on the phone, I got to thinking 
and wondering if you and me was going to 
be friends, because we ought to be friends. 
One hand washes the other, isn’t it so? So 
I thought I would come around and ask 
you like a man to a man if we was going to 
be friends.” 

The inspector, sitting across the table, 
turned his body so that he faced away from 
Feitel. He drew a plug of tobacco from his 
vest pocket—he was in his shirt sleeves— 
gnawed off a gob, and said softly, “‘ What 
would you suggest about us getting to- 
gether?” 

“Well,” said Feitel, spreading his hands, 
“if a man ain’t in right he’s in wrong, isn’t 
itso? And the police can make a man a lot 
of trouble even when he is always doing 
his best. So I thought nobody could say 
nothing if I was to make a friend a present, 
isn’t it so?” 

“Well, Feitel,’’ said the inspector, look- 
ing as if he had found an unsavory spot in 
his plug, ‘‘what is this here present?” 

“T was thinking,” said Feitel, paling, 
‘that I might give you a thousand dollars.” 

“‘And what am I to do for this thousand 
dollars?” ; 

“Nothing. Oh, nothing! Just—don’t do 
nothing.” 

A long and leisurely groan came from the 
inspector, a groan in which there was pleas- 
urable anticipation. ‘‘Feitel,’”’ he said, 
turning and smiling full on the fence, “‘you 
hand presents with a stiff wrist, don’t you? 
Come in, boys!” 

Worn velvet portiéres closed a doorway 
in the dining room. The portiéres were 
tossed aside now; two men entered the 
room, laughing lightly. “‘That’s the time 
we caught you with the goods, inspector,”’ 
chuckled one of them. ~ 

“Take this butko over to Sixty-eighth 
Street and put him up in a cell,” said the 
inspector. ‘‘I’ll make the complaint in the 
morning. You go with him, Conner. Sit 
down, Galucci, and we'll play another 
hand.” 

“‘Come along,”’ said Conner, still laugh- 
ing. “‘You are certainly dumb, Feitel.” 

“Dumb as a cop, isn’t it so?”’ said Feitel, 
returning the smile. ‘‘Just a minute yet, 
officer, until I transact my business with 
the inspector. Listen, Mr. Inspector, I 
was only fishing you out, and to you I will 
prove it. Do you know —— All right, 
don’t get excited! You put your hand in, 
and take it out. It’s right in there.” 

Conner thrust an exploring hand into the 
breast of Feitel’s coat, and brought out 
the necklace. ~ 

(Continued on Page 104) 


The “inside frost” of the new 
line: of Mazpa lamps repre- 
sents the greatest advance in 
electric lighting made‘in the last 
ten years. It is the realization 
of a long cherished dream—a 
lamp giving a soft, diffused 
light without appreciable loss. 
The new type of bulb and 
coiled filament give this lamp 
much greater ruggedness; its 
lower cost and adaptability 
make it the most economical 
light ever produced. 
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NTO the unknown—through tangled 
forests, over mountain ranges—the 
pathfinder has followed the sun around the 
world. His was a vision of new empires. 


Today in their, laboratories the pathfinders 
of science are surmounting obstacles even 
more baffling on the way to a greater con- 
quest. Thus Mazpa Service has blazed the 
trail for the progress which has installed 
the modern electric lamp in American in- 
dustry, transportation, commerce and more 
than twelve million homes. 
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The process for the “inside frost’’ devel- 


oped in the laboratories of the General. 


Electric Company and the production of 
the new line of Mazpa lamps are the la- 
test achievements of Mazpa Service. The 
results of its world-wide search for new 
ideas in incandescent lighting are given 
exclusively to lamp manufacturers entitled 
to put the Trade-Mark Mazpa on their 
lamps. 


Only the manufacturers so served may use 
the Mazpa mark. 
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RESEARCH LABORATORIES of 
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Your ee? 
Legs Will | 
Thank You 


Eee day your legs will thank you for 
the ease and comfort of Brighton 
Wide-Webs. They will thank you for gar- 
ters with practically no tension—no 
binding—no checking of circulation—and 
this means much to the active man. 


Brighton ‘‘Comfort”’ elastic permits the 
garters to be worn loosely—assuring ab- 
solute leg comfort with perfect sock 
support. 


For comfort’s sake, insist on Brightons at 
the men’s wear counter. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For 49 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 


Brighton Garters 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

“Hello,” he said, holding it up to the 
light. ‘‘Do you suppose that’s it?” 

“Tt—what?” said the inspector. 

“Why, that woman was over to the sta- 
tion, the one her husband got knocked off 
tonight on Fifty-seventh Street. She made 
a holler for a necklace, a diamond necklace. 
Say, this is it!” 

““Where’d you get it?”’ said the inspector. 

“From Charleston Charley,” said Feitel. 
“He brings it to me just now, and wants I 
should buy it off of him.” 

“And you bought it?” 

“Now, listen, inspector, am I buying 
stuff like that and bringing it to you? To 
help the police, I took it and promised to 
pay him tomorrow.” 

“Charleston Ferlitt,’’ said Conner. 

“‘He’s your man,” said the inspector. 
“‘Tt’s a chance for you boys. Go out and 
bring him in! You know, with the new 
commissioner it’ll mean a step.” 

““Me too,” said Galucci, jumping up. 
“‘T know where he lives, and his people and 
everything!” 

“What about our friend here?” 

“‘T don’t know,”’ said the inspector, look- 
ing at Feitel. ‘‘What’s he come here for? 
To help out the police? He’s a liar.” 

“Listen, Mr. Inspector,’ said Feitel. 
“To you I tell something, but I don’t want 
you should think it makes me come here, 
because I ain’t in that business. But to- 
night two detectives come to my flat, 
named Cocklin and Federson, and they 
wanted they should shake me down.” 

co Ana ! ” 


“Now, if all the police is honest like you, , 


Mr. Inspector, and these boys here, a man 
can know where he gets off, isn’t itso? But 
when two detectives comes to a man’s flat 
and tries to shake him down for a thousand 
dollars so they could give it to Inspector 
Taylor 

““What’s that?” 

“This way, they said,’ said Feitel, hold- 
ing up three fingers. ‘‘Them and Inspector 
Taylor.” 

“They used my name?” 

“Absolutely, positively.” 

“Give them the money?” 

“No,” said Feitel cheerfully. “‘But be- 
ing that I would be good friends with the 
police, I will give it to them tomorrow 
morning. So they’re coming around to my 
flat at eleven o’clock tomorrow morning so 
I should give them a thousand dollars. Will 
I give it tothem? This is what I come here 
to ask you, Mr. Inspector.” 

“Certainly give it to them,” said the in- 
spector. “‘How many rooms you got over 
there, Feitel? . . . Very good. I’llhavea 
man at the bank to take the numbers of 
those bills, and I’ll be waiting in the flat to 
see them take it. It'll be better than a 
circus. Cocklin and Federson, eh? I was 
right about that pair after all. They’ll lose 
their shields tomorrow morning; and that’s 
only how it starts.” 

“So that is why I wanted to see if they 
were right before I opened up,” said Feitel 
suavely. ¢ “Can I go now?” 

“To the station house,’ said the in- 
spector. 

‘‘What—after I turn up these fellows for 
you?”’ 

“‘Feitel, I know why you came here now, 
so don’t make yourself hoarse. You were 
driven in, that’s what. Charleston prob- 
ably made you buy this stuff when you 
knew where it came from and didn’t want 
it, but when those two crooked shooflies 
jumped in on you and wanted to sweat you 
for receiving, you said it was rubbing it in. 
We want you as a material witness, and 
that’ll save your neck if you come clean, 
but you’re out of business right now.” 

“Don’t I know it?” said Feitel with a 
philosophic shrug. ‘‘There ain’t nobody 
going to bring me business after I turn this 
fellow up for the police. And there’s other 
crooked detectives will give me a collar and 
keep up their reputation since they can’t 
shake me down. All right! It ain’t no 
business for a business man. With dopey 
guys and gunmen, with grafting cops, with— 
a lawyer, what good is a lawyer? These 
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suckers don’t care for a lawyer. A lawyer 
could keep you out of jail, but I just as soon 
be in jail. No, no, I’m through. If a man 
got brains he gets out of this business be- 
fore he gets killed and robbed, and if he 
ain’t got brains he goes to jail, so where is 
the percentage?”’ 

“Dry up,” said the inspector. “‘Take 
him over and tuck him in. Queering a 
good pinochle game, and me with a double 
pinochle!”’ 

“Come along, Feitel,’’ said Conner. 

The officers conducted their prisoner to 
the station house, left him there, and re- 
turned to the street. 

““This kid Charleston Charley—he’s just 
a cake eater—was living with his people up 
in Ninety-sixth Street,” said Galucci. ‘“‘He 
travels with a dame called Dotty Dorothy, 
and she comes from down on San Juan Hill; 
and then I know his hangouts. So where 
do you suppose we will go first?” 

“Well, if he got any brains,’’ said Con- 
ner, “‘he won’t go right back where he’s 
known.” 

“Tf he had any brains,” said Galucci, 
“he wouldn’t be Charleston Charley. The 
way to figure these people when they are.on 
the run is figure what a dog would do if you 
hit him a kick. We’ll go over and call on 
Dotty’s mamma. Remember Dotty’s 
mother, don’t you? Say, you’re not so new 
on the force. Her best these days is drunk 
and disorderly, but when she was still a 
good-looker 4 

“Oh, yes, yes. Is that her?” 

“‘That’s her. She lives in an awful dump 
over on San Juan Hill in a rear tenement. 
You got to go in through another house. 
Dotty jumped out as soon as she could, like 
any self-respecting girl would.” 

“But the kid himself lives up on Ninety- 
sixth Street?”’ 

“His people. Fine people too. It’s a 
shame. His old gentleman is a fine old 
gentleman. Yep, it’s a shame. I met the 


family years ago when I was working for | 


the Society, and I got after the kid for a 
way he had of killing cats. Oh, a vicious 
kid he was! You wouldn’t knowit to speak 
to him; he’d smile in your face just like any 
other kid. He just didn’t seem to know. I 
never could figure that kid out.” 

“Maybe he was dizzy.” 

“Not at all. Not him, or his mother 
either. Though he got an uncle on his 
mother’s side down in Central Islip.” 

“Dizzy?” 

“Oh, her whole family. But not her. 
That’s what makes it tough to the old gen- 
tleman, as nobody could say he married a 
nut. And that don’t give the kid an alibi 
either, as I can swear on Bibles so high that 
he’s not dizzy. He’s just a mighty bad kid. 
I’m warning you now, Conner, not to give 
him a chance. If he pulls a gun, let him 
have it. There won’t be any benefit for my 
family if I see him reach first, and I hope 
you feel the same.” 

Back in the Four Hundred and Us Club, 
Sylvie Coke was chatting desultorily with 
the fellow who sold him his liquors. The 
latter—an ex-waiter named Stangerman, 
forty years old, with round and pasty face 
and the typically brooding and unquiet 
eyes of the night owl—was seated across a 
table from the proprietor, smoking one of 
the two excellent cigars that he had just 
bought and paid for. The grandfather’s 
clock in the foyer showed ten minutes to 
three. The place was less crowded, but the 
survivors of the evening made up in noise 
what they lacked in number. Charleston 
and Dotty were out there on the dance 
floor; they eddied into view and Sylvie 
lifted a hand in patronizing recognition, but 
the gesture was wasted on the rapt couple. 
Sylvie saw that Stangerman’s left hand 
was bandaged, and said, ‘‘ You were tagged, 
were you? Police or Federal?”’ 

“Heh,” chuckled the bootlegger mirth- 
lessly. ‘“‘I wish it was. Hijackers! They 
caught me outside Freeport. Gave me this 
and then took my six cases, all my jack, my 
watch and overcoat, and then sat there, 
with me sitting like here, and talked about 
had they better shoot me some more and 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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How many people actually have 
halitosis (unpleasant breath)? 


Read what dentists 
have to say about this: 


VERY reader of Listerine advertising knows about 
halitosis (unpleasant breath), that insidious thing that 
not even your best friends discuss with you. 


Yet there are still a few “doubting Thomas” folks who 
think halitosis is only a state of mind. 


Out of simple curiosity we put this question up to a 
carefully selected list of dentists—1000 of them—and ina 
letter asked them the following: 


Do you ever use Listerine, in self-defense, 
in the mouth of a patient troubled with 
halitosis, unpleasant breath? 


Please answer if you use it this way (1) 
Frequently, (2) Occasionally, or (3) Never. 


Four hundred and forty replied as follows: 


83% said “Frequently” 
15% said “Occasionally” 
Only 2% said “Never.” 


Now, what human being meets halitosis at closer range, 
face to face, than the dentist? And who would be a better 
judge of this condition—and how to combat it—than the 
dentist? —-— Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
U.S. A. 
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— puts you on the safe and polite side 


Well—it worked! 
Special For quite a while we challenged people to try Listerine Tooth Special 


Paste. Sales now show that when they try it they stick to it! 


Note Note 


LARGE TUBE=—25 CENTS 
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“ATKINS” 
Name on the 


Blade 


—guarantees the only Cross 
Cut Saw made of “Silver 
Steel” to hold its edge longer 
—the only “segment ground” 
Cross Cut Saw to cut faster 
and easier—the only saw 
packed with the BLUE 
STICK for protection. 


Save time, money and labor 
by looking for the ATKINS 
name on any saw for cutting 
wood, stone, bone or metal. 
Ask for the “Cross Cut Saw” 
book, FREE, or information on 
better saws for any purpose. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 
Established 1857 

Leading Manufa@urers of Highest Grade Satws 

for Every Use; Saw Tools, Saw Specialties, 

Plastering Trowels, and Machine Knives. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
throw mein the bay. Police? I’m laughing 
inside. Say, right then I would have kissed 
the homeliest bull in North America. Say, 
I’m going back in the restaurant game.” 

“Now you got the idea, Stangy,” said 
Sylvie Coke. “‘Look at my customers out 
there—representative crowd of people, 
aren’t they? They’re the people are keep- 
ing the whole thing going, and so long as 
they’re willing to pay the bill, the whole 
bill, there will always be guys to take a 
chance. Say, why don’t you buy my place?” 

‘‘What’s the matter with it?” 

“‘Nothing’s the matter with it, only I’ve 
got mine and I’m ready to take it easy. I’m 
getting tired of working. I’ll sell you this 
place right and take a mortgage on it for 
most of it.’ 

“What are you getting out for?” 

“T told you. I’ll show you the whole 
works. I’m not like you, under cover; I 
got a city license to do business. Yes, and 
I got a court injunction against the cops to 
lay off me—what do you think of that? Do 
you know what I’d do with a cop come in 
here to bother me? I’d run him out.” 

“Yes, you would.” 

“T would. They haven’t got a thing on 
me. They know I’m selling, but can they 
prove it? The law is they got to prove it, 
see?” 

Conner and Galucci came quickly through 
the foyer and stood against the wall of the 
main room, scrutinizing the company. 
Sylvie studied them for a bare instant, and 
though he saw only two well-set-up young 
men in plain civilian dress, he guessed their 
profession out of a vast experience. He 
glanced into the foyer, raising and lowering 
a furtive hand. At once every light in the 
Four Hundred and Us Club was extin- 
guished; the lighting service resumed be- 
fore the least fuddled guest could cry a 
protest. 

The jazz band had hesitated, but now 
the room was again filled with music. Con- 
ner and Galucci strode out to the dance 
floor, pushed among the twirling couples, 
and seized Charleston Charley by the arms. 
They held him in a grasp that mocked his 
puny strength while their free hands flut- 


| tered over him expertly, seeking weapons. 
| The band played on, and the guests— 


stupid with liquor for the larger part— 
danced about the engaged group. 

‘Bring the girl,’’ said Conner. ‘‘ Maybe 
she got it, or it’s at the table. Where were 
you sitting?” 

They passed Sylvie with their prisoners. 
“What was the big idea of dousing the 
lights?’’ snapped Galucci. 

“The fuse maybe, sir,” said Sylvie, get- 
ting up. ‘‘Are you policemen?” 

“What do we look like?”’ 

“Kidnapers,”’ said the proprietor impu- 
dently. 

“Don’t be bright,” said Conner. ‘‘We 
got a mighty good mind to take you with 
us for interfering.” 

“Take me,” said Sylvie, bolder than 
normally. ‘‘ You got nothing on me.” 

““We ain’t, eh? We got enough on you. 
Shut your trap. We know you, Coke.” 

“Well, let me tell yousomething, officer,”’ 
said Sylvie, standing up to him. “I’m 
running a lawful business here, under- 
stand? You want to see my license? If 
that young fellow there is not right, that 
got nothing to do with me or my place, be- 
cause he don’t hang out here. And what’s 
more, I got an injunction that you don’t 
interfere with me, with persecuting me, 
while I conduct a legitimate business. If 
you come in here and sit down and behave 
yourself, you'll be served like everybody 
else, but you’re not going to come bulldoz- 
ing and brutalizing around here just be- 
cause you’re a policeman.’”’ He sat down. 

“Declaring yourself, aren’t you?’’sneered 
Galucci. ‘‘We’ll see you again.” 

“Any time in business hours, gentle- 
men,” said Sylvie. 

The officers went out with their prisoners. 
“Told them, didn’t I?”’ said Sylvie, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘‘ Did I tell them?”’ 

“You told them,” said Stangerman ad- 
miringly. ‘‘ Well, you certainly told them! 
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Listen, Sylvie, about what you were speak- 
ing about, about selling the place—I’d be 
interested in a proposition like that. When 
could we go into it? Yes, sir, you told 
them.” 

““Come into the office and I’ll show you 
the books right now,’ said Sylvie. ‘‘See 
how I handle these bimbos? They got noth- 
ing on me, and I don’t take a thing from 
them.”’ 

They were in the small room off the foyer 
and were getting on with their affair when 
plain-clothes men Cocklin and Federson 
appeared in the doorway. ‘‘Proprietor 
here?”’ blustered Cocklin. ‘‘You Sylvie 
Coke? Coke, I hear you’re a wise guy, so 
I’m going to try you out and see what you 
know. Where’s Charleston Charley?” 

“Search me,” said Sylvie. ‘I don’t 
know the party. There was a young 
fellow grabbed here just now, but I don’t 
know ——” 

“You don’t know a thing, do you, 
Coke?” said Cocklin, pushing against him. 
“Then I’ll tell you something: Charleston 
is just one of a bunch of bandits that hang 
out right here! And that makes this place 
a disorderly resort. Now, listen, Coke, if 
you want to be nice, we’ll be nice. Come 
out here till I talk to you.” 

“You can talk to me right here, 
Sylvie, masking his fear. 

“Then I’ll talk to you here,” said Cock- 
lin, throwing a glance at Stangerman that 
drove the latter back. ‘‘ Your place is fre- 
quented with disorderly characters, and 
you're selling booze. What are you going 
to do about it?” 

“Not a thing,” said Sylvie, ‘‘ because it’s 
not so. Whoever told you that is a liar. If 
you think you can prove it on me, go on 
and arrest me.” 

“T ain’t got to prove it,’ snarled Cock- 
lin, ‘‘because I know it! And I’m not go- 
ing to give you a collar or a ticket either— 
you know what I mean? Now I’m asking 
you, do you want to do the right thing or 
don’t you?” 

Sylvie’s resolution wavered, but it was 
stiffened when he glanced at the attentive 
Stangerman. “J always do the right thing,” 
he mumbled, ‘‘and I’m not going to do 
different. I got a license to run a legiti- 
mate business and no police persecution, 
and ——” 

“Clout him,” 
ily. 

“Interfering with an officer,” said Cock- 
lin. And his fist came whizzing up and 
struck Sylvie’s face with a resounding 
smack. Cocklin struck Sylvie again as the 


” 


said 


suggested Federson wear- 
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proprietor was falling, and then proceeded 
to kick him as he lay on the floor. 

“Here, stop this!”’ protested Stanger- 
man. 

“You interfering too?”’ asked Cocklin, 
turning on him. He disregarded the 
abashed bootlegger, and shook an admon- 
ishing finger at Sylvie. ‘‘Maybe that’ll 
learn you. Go on and make a holler about 
it, and see what it gets you. We'll be back 
to see you again.”’ They stalked out. 

Sylvie sat up, putting his hand to his 
swelling face. He looked for Stangerman. 
The latter was going through the foyer 
toward the stairs to the street ‘‘Hey, 
Stangy!’”’ shouted Sylvie 
Where you going?”’ 

“Good night!” cried the disillusioned 
Stangerman, departing at a run. 

Conner and Galucci had brought Charles- 
ton into the station house. The lady of the 
necklace was there before the high desk. 
“That’s he!” she cried, pointing. ‘“‘That’s 
the man!” 

“Take him down,”’ 
the desk. 

“About the necklace, lady,” he said. 
“We can’t let you have it back right away, 
because it’s wanted for evidence. You'll 
get it back through the district attorney’s 
office. It’s certainly a terrible thing, your 
husband being killed like that. Yes, it’s 
too bad you went to that place. Those 
places are a great hangout for bandits look- 
ing for jobs, and it’s as much as anybody’s 
life is worth to make a big show of jewelry.”’ 

“‘T don’t care about the necklace,” said 
the lady, white-lipped. ‘“‘I never want to 
see it. What I wished to ask you was— 
can’t I be kept out of this? I don’t have to 
appear in it, doI?” 

“Oh, lady,’ protested the sergeant 
“When it’s your own husband?” 

“But it’s not my husband!” 

“Oh, it wasn’t your husband,” said the 
sergeant, his eyes finding the wedding ring 
on her raised hand. ‘‘Notso good, eh? But 
even so, there’s nothing very bad against 
you. But you got to appear. There’s no 
way out of that.” 

““And my picture will be in the papers? 
Oh, what will I do! What can I do!” 

Conner led Charleston down steps. 
“‘They’ll burn you for this, kid,” he said. 

“Tet them burn me,” said Charleston 
casually. “Say, it’ll be in all the papers, 
won't it? And my pitcher? Oh, boy!” 

“In there, kid,” said Conner, opening 
the cell door. 

“Hey, buddy,” called Charleston when 
the door had clanged to behind him. “Get 
me the morning papers, will you? The 
pitcher papers! And, hey—get me some 
decent cigarettes, will you? Tell them up- 
stairs to give you a couple of dollars of my 
money.” 

He removed his jacket, folded it carefully 
in its proper creases, and set it down. He 
sat on his bunk, and slipped into a gentle 
reverie. A smile appeared and grew on his 
insignificant features. There was going to 
be a thril! in all this. Yes, there would be a 
kick in the coming days. 

His revel in anticipation passed; it was 
followed almost immediately by boredom. 
He yawned and twisted his body, tapping 
his mouth. 

He showed neither dread nor regret. A 
martyr to principle, a man upborne by his 
consciousness of being the instrument of 
right and law, could not have been less dis- 
turbed—would have been heroic and in- 
spiring where this stripling was merely 
appalling, but could not have been more 
indifferent to circumstance. 


said the sergeant at 


These are remedies worth trial, but suspicion 
attaches nowadays to the reform that concen- 
trates on the criminal; suspicion grows that our 
criminals are biologically derived from the so- 
cial body and are mere symptoms of systemic 
ill-health. On this perhaps fanciful theory, we 
should look into ourselves for the causes of the 
criminal’s waywardness and eventual malig- 
nancy, and should view the pain and loss he in- 
flicts on us as salutary warnings. We can preach 
at him and punish him, but he will continue 
inflexibly to preach at us and punish us until 
we revise the bn bits and ideals that produce him 
ever anew. It is the stern lesson of all dead 
civilizations, that 
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Thousands upon thousands of good merchants everywhere recommend 3-in-One above 
all other light oils. They know 3-in-One and they know the absolute satisfaction it 
gives their customers—you and your neighbors. 


There’s a mighty good reason why 3-in-One is the largest selling bottled oil in the 
world. It’s a scientific oil compound possessing the vital qualities of lubrication to a 
higher degree than any straight mineral oil. So don’t accept ordinary oil. Ask for 
3-in-One by name. The Big Red “One” on the label will assure you of getting exactly 


what you ask for. 


Sold at all kinds of stores, in 1-oz., 3-oz. and Y2-pint bottles and 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 
The ¥-pint bottle is most economical; the Handy Can is most convenient. 


Lubricates 

every light mechanism. Use 3-in- 
One liberally on sewing ma- 
chines, phonographs, washing 
machine motors, vacuum clean- 
ers, locks, bolts, hinges, window 
catches and pulleys, clocks, tools, 
auto starters, generators, horns, 
door hinges and latches, wind- 
shield wipers, springs and all 
places where squeaks develop. 
Excellent for Ford Timers. 


Cleans and Polishes 


pianos, phonographs and all fine 
furniture, woodwork, painted, 
varnished and hardwood floors, 
linoleum, oilcloth, cut glass, win- 
dows, mirrors. Makes economical 
Dustless Dust Cloth out of any 
cloth and Polish Mop out of 
ordinary mop—follow directions 
in Dictionary of Uses, wrapped 
around every bottle and sent 
with every sample. 


Prevents Rust 
and tarnish on all metal surfaces, 
plain and _ nickelplated —bath- 
room and kitchen plumbing fix- 
tures, linings of gas and oil stove 
ovens, tools, firearms, the nickel- 
ed parts of autos, motorcycles, 
bicycles; metal golf clubs, razor 
blades. 3-in-One penetrates the 
microscopic pores of the metal, 
forming a protective film that 
protects against moisture. 


32 Years of Continuous Service 


23-iIn-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
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Oilsense 


and Nonsense 


ow 


“Watch your step.” See that it 
leads to one of the 400,000 3-in-One 


stores. 


ow 


Before you put 
away your lawn 
mower and electric 
fans for the winter, 
douse" all bear- 
ings thoroughly 
with 3-in-One. 
Clean and _ rust- 
proof the blades 
with 3-in-One, too. 


ow 
A dingy looking piano! The case 
calls for 3-in-One. 
ow 


Bobber, Bobber! 


Who touches a hair of yon bob- 
bed head, better keep his clippers 
well oiled with 3-in-One. 


ow 


Some Baby! 


I like her type—she’s 
speedy, sure, 
But eecaigue and true 
from A to Z. 
It's 3-in-One that keeps 
er so— 
My baby typewriter, 
you see. 


J.C. MARTIN, 
33 Alhambra Court, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Save Your Gas Stove 


from ruinous 
rust: “Keep 
handy a cloth 
moistened with 
3-in-One. Wipe 
out oven after 
each using. 
This absolutely 

revents rust. 

se 3-in-One 
also on burners and all enameled 
parts. 


ows 


“That lets me out,’ said the 
bolt to the nut, soaking up the 
3-in-One oil. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON, 


6518 Ogontz Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Cw 


Speaking of pol- 
ished gentlemen, 
these old highboys 
and lowboys are 
shining examples 
when a few drops 
of 3-in-One are used 
in rubbing up their 
coats. 


Mrs. R. D. WHITE, 
715 Bompart Ave., 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


DE ALERS « WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
* COUNTER DISPLAY 
Three-in-One Oil Company, 
130LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me without cost, Counter Displays 


for Handy Cans and 1-oz, Bottles, similar to 
those illustrated above. 


Name of Dealer. 


Street Address. 
City eae State ee 
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Imagine a room, hundreds of feet deep, 
forming a “hangar” for a seemingly endless 
row of gigantic Calendering machines of 
Firestone design—and you have a note- 
worthy example of how, in the Firestone 
factories, scientists have triumphed over 
force and have made machinery subservient 
to brain power. Here, the cord fabric, after 
having been treated by the exclusive Gum- 
Dipping process, enters the Calendering 
machine, where it is completely rubberized 
on both sides in a special Firestone way. 


TheMavk 
of Quality 
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REAT achievements in Firestone production cannot 

be better exemplified than in the special Firestone 

way of Calendering or applying layers of rubber to Gum- 

Dipped cord fabric. One continuous operation from roller 

to roller —without anybody touching it — mechanical 
throughout with unvarying accuracy. 


No misalignment or distorting the cords by attempting 
to force the rubber in. The natural cohesion of the 
unvulcanized rubber to Gum-Dipped cords becomes a 
mechanical union when the tire is vulcanized. 
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The crews who man these Calendering machines work 
with the unerring skill that follows mastery of the job 
and its technique. Gauges which automatically measure 
the uniform thickness of the Calendered fabric to a thou- 
sandth of an inch: instruments which maintain the proper 
temperature according to the kind of rubber: these, with 
careful checking and inspection, insure uniform quality 
without mistake or waste—without loss of time or motion. 


Only such methods and facilities —supported and 
manned by an organization developed and trained along 
special lines, and with unlimited resources— enable Fire- 
stone to obtain raw materials of highest quality direct 
from the source, eliminating unnecessary expense and 
reducing buying costs. This kind of an organization not 
only saves American motorists millions but produces 
better tires of greater safety, comfort and economy. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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babe. Yet Crow caught a glimpse of two 
such eyes as he had rarely seen, big, brown 
and deep. He also noticed something else, 
something that he had reason to remem- 
ber—the baby’s hand. It dangled limp 
outside its quilt, a puny, withered hand, 
deformed, the tiny fingers twisted. 

Yet another detail, a detail that hurt: 
Crow had seated himself beside a vacant 
poker table that Mrs. Bowie must pass, and 
she could not help seeing those insolent 
diamonds that glittered on his shirt. Quick 
as a flash he sensed the hardening of her 
lips, and thought he guessed their mean- 
ing—why should that man make such arro- 
gant display of wealth while a mother could 
not afford the price of comfortable quarters 
for her sick child? 

So, after Mrs. Bowie had disappeared, 
the gambler rose and whispered to Captain 
Dagg, “‘I’ll pay for that lady’s acecommoda- 
tion— whatever she and the child may need. 
But don’t let her know.” 

“You’re a true Kentuckian!” Phinn 
Dagg laid an approving hand upon the 
gambler’s shoulder. “It does you credit, 
Major Parke; does you credit, sir. But 
didn’t you see the Masonic pin she’s wear- 
ing? That’s a pass on my boat to the 
distressed wife or daughter of any Mason. 
Besides that, she’s a Bowie, sir, a Bowie.” 

Once Mrs. Bowie had closed her door, 
she revealed herself as a woman of prompti- 
tude. A quick movement dumped her baby 
on the bed, howling and gesticulating with 
his distorted fist. Then she opened her 
carpet sack, snatched out some black ma- 
terial, already cut, fitted and partially 
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IN THE BRIDAL CHAMBER 


(Continued from Page 20) 


basted together. With skillful needle Mrs. 
Bowie set to work. 


“Supper, Mrs. Bowie.”’ Captain Dagg 
himself tapped gently on her door and 
called, “‘Ready for supper?” 

“Thank you, captain,’ she answered, 
recognizing his voice. ‘‘Come in.” 

Holding the door ajar, Phinn Dagg stood 
astounded, for the lady now wore full 
mourning, funereal black, with white at 
throat and wrists—simple, wordless, elo- 
quent. 

“Oh! I did not know,” he stammered, 
and stepped back. 

‘“My husband,” she explained—‘‘ killed 
last week—in Texas.”’ 

“Forgive me, forgive me. Supper will be 
sent to your room.” 

At this suggestion Mrs. Bowie shook her 
well-shaped head, with its hair brushed 
straight and coiled. 

“But my poor dear lady, you can hardly 
bear to meet strangers.” 

“T must bear it.’”’ The widow’s jaw set 
firm. ‘I’ve got to fight for that little 
orphan on the bed. Please, captain, please, 
I have to face the facts, and might as well 
begin.”’ 

““You’re a brave woman,”’ the tender old 
river dog murmured, and offered Mrs. 
Bowie his arm. 

Without lifting her downcast eyes, the 
young widow saw a long, long cabin, gleam- 
ing in white and gold and crystal chande- 
liers, beneath which sat a jolly company at 
their supper. A moment she winced and 
hesitated, then moved on resolutely. 


The passengers’ laughter checked. Every 
voice hushed as that slim black figure 
slipped into a seat at the left of Captain 
Dagg. No one had seen her come aboard, 
and each man thought he must have 
noticed such awoman. Not strictly beauti- 
ful, no, as judged by seasoned connoisseurs 
of women; yet she bore this scrutiny with 
marvelous composure and possessed an in- 
definable charm. Black became her well. 
Few profiles could stand the rigid severity 
of her hair, with no coquettish fluffiness to 
relieve a faulty line in the curve of perfect 
throat and shoulders. In spite of attire 
almost tawdry, the White Cloud’s com- 
pany accepted her as a lady of position, 
from the deference of Captain Dagg and his 
sympathetic solicitude in returning Mrs. 
Bowie to the bridal chamber. 

““Who is she, captain?”’ the ladies ques- 
tioned him, and he told them what he knew. 
' “Poor young thing,’’ exclaimed the 
motherly Mrs. Parrish. ‘‘Husband just 
killed. Fatherless babe. I’m going straight 
to them.” 


Mr. Elias Spangler, of Cincinnati, finally 
got what he went after—got it in the neck. 
Being a person of plain antecedents who 
had boiled out a fortune from the soap vats, 
Mr. Spangler now craved a touch of upper 
crust which he recognized in the distin- 
guished manners of Major Parke, alias 
Crow. So Mr. Spangler cuddled up to the 
pretended Kentuckian like a sick kitten to 
a hot brick; then suddenly Mr. Spangler 
got sick, really sick. To begin with, the 
soap maker was not a sport. His latent 
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proclivities for hazard had developed only 
on this voyage. Like all proselytes, he be- 
came a fanatic. So Mr. Spangler himself 
organized their little game after supper. 
Mr. Spangler’s eager hand held the chair 
for Major Parke to be seated. Mr. Spangler 
urged that they play wide open and have a 
bully time. It thrilled him to gamble along- 
side of a blue-grass aristocrat, and the soap 
maker overdid his brand-new lavish pose. 

At bottom Mr. Spangler was a prudent 
person, a conservative. Therefore he did 
not deliberately intend to wager one thou- 
sand hard-boiled dollars on that particular 
hand, and he expected everybody else to 
lay down. F 

“‘Lemme bluff you, hey?’’ he bantered. 

Then Spangler got a jolt, for Major 
Parke not only saw his thousand but shoved 
in two additional thousands. Other players 
laughed. Mr. Spangler didn’t relish being 
snickered at, and before he knew it, had 
announced very positively, “‘I call.” 

Now! The artful Crow had him hooked. 
““A gentleman’s word is as good as his 
bond,” he said, and instantly spread down 
his cards—four sixes, against Spangler’s 
ace full. 

The spread was swiftly made, so very 
promptly that the soap maker had no time 
to crawfish. He had called, which was 
sufficient between gentlemen. 

“Four sixes!’’ Spangler ejaculated. 

“There they are.’’ Crow smiled beney- 
“olently. “Just top you.” 

The sudden magnitude of these bets 
brought a pause, an expectant silence, 

(Continued on Page 115) 


As Crow Best Remembered Her Afterward, the Lady Was Then Standing Upright, One Hand Outstretched Toward Him nt 
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THE MARVEL of a great, silver ship, 
lighter than air, slipping silently out of 
her hangar and away into the immeasur- 
able blue. Unthinkable! Yes. But no 
more so than your motor car rolling 
quietly out of its garage and off, whither- 
soever, to your heart’s desire. Both are 
miracles—both masterful answers of 
science to this insatiable, new-day de- 
mand for limitless travel, super-comfort 


and for SMOOTH GOING. 


As for you and your motor car, you can 
enjoy the utmost in smooth going and 
overcome that bobble and bounce by 
equipping it with Hasslers. Ask the 
dealer who sold you your car or go to 
the nearest Hassler installation and dis- 
tributing station. Put them on, lubricate 
them, now and then, at any Alemite 
service station, and you can forget them 
completely and permanently. An individ- 
ual model for every popular make of car. 
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The Model 32 Receiver, with ONE Dial. Seven tubes required. Price, without tubes 
but with battery cable, $140. With an Atwater Kent Radio Speaker you are sure of clear, 
natural tone and whatever volume you wish. Model H illustrated; price $21. 


This is the beautiful and efficient Model 35 Receiver, with the shielded, gold-trimmed 
cabinet and only ONE Dial. With the rheostat knob you regulate volume. Six tubes re- 
quired. Price, without tubes but with battery cable, $70. 


] O YOU live far from broadcasting 
stationsP Or in a steel-walled city 
apartment house where good radio recep- 
tion is dificult? Try the extra-powerful 
seven-tube receiver — Model 32. It will 


i o4 


OR the many who want full-powered 
ONE Dial Radio in the least possible 
space and at the lowest possible price, 


here is the Model 35. The shielded, crys- 
talline-finished cabinet is even smaller than 


work well on either an outside or inside a our other Compact models. You'll like be 
antenna. Like every Atwater Kent instru- a the color scheme—the glint of gold on two - 
ment, it gives you natural tone. And it has : shades of brown—and the Spanish galleon ‘ 
only ONE Dial—you get any station with- under full sail on the decorative golden 
in range in a split second, or review a name-plate. And with ONE Dial opera- E 
whole parade of stations as you move the | tion you needn’t hunt for stations— you A 
fingers of one hand. 5 just select what you want. « 
Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. ; 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

which Mr. Spangler construed to mean that 
the players were waiting until he paid up. 
He sat befuddled, staring at two pairs of 
malignant sixes, and imitated a laugh. He 
had observed that real gentlemen always 
laughed when they lost, yet his lips clenched 
tight as he dug up his wallet. 

One minute sufficed for this calamity. 
One hour later Mr. Spangler still sat in the 
same position on his bunk, trying to re- 
member how it happened. 

Crow had bilked his sucker. Their game 
proceeded, more listlessly, as the night 
grew old. Presently Crow rose and strolled 
out to the deserted guards. Not a soul in 
sight. 

At times the gambler would sit alone, 
meditating, castigating himself like a flagel- 
lant. Born a gentleman, now a blackleg, he 
writhed under the contempt of his own 
class, whose ostracism he avenged by plun- 
dering them. Life seemed such a wretched 
mess of fools, and of knaves who preyed 
upon their folly. However, Crow didn’t 
make life. He only lived it. 

His cigar was excellent. The great boat 
trembled. A swish of waters rushed be- 
neath him; he heard the chug of paddle 
wheels, and night birds erying overhead. 
Presently his keen ear caught another 
sound, low, distressing, stifled; not the 
complaint of waters, but a moan of human 
grief, the weeping of a woman. He hadn’t 
seen her, and believed that particular chair 
to have been vacant when he came out. 
Yet there she sat, black robed, almost in- 
distinguishable i in the dark, sobbing softly 
to herself. 

As a pariah who had been a gentleman, 
Crow possessed more tact than to intrude 
upon any lady; yet in another moment, 
when Mrs. Bowie glanced up, she saw a tall 
straight figure standing before her, his head 
uncovered. 

“Madam,” he apologized, 
thing that man can do?”’ 

“No.” He caught the muttered word as 
she sprang erect and whirled to escape. 
“No. I'll go inside.” 

“You are Mrs. Bowie, I believe?”’ 

oe Vi Gait? 

“T am Major Parke, of Kentucky. I 
once knew James Bowie. We were com- 
rades in Texas.” 

“He’s my husband’s uncle,” she said. 

“Wait, please. Believe me wholly at 
your service.” 

Half following her, Crow had moved to 
where a chink of light from the doorway 
fell upon his diamonds, three bright eyes 
glistening in the night. ‘“‘Can I do noth- 
ing?” 

“Nothing. Thank you, 
stranger can help me.” 

“T implore you, madam, not to regard 
me as a stranger,’’ Crow persisted gently, 
“but as a friend to all who bear the name of 
Bowie.” 

“No, no,” she repeated; then seemed to 
take a desperate resolve. “‘Yes. I have no 
choice. My dear husband would wish it— 
but not here. I must talk to you—in my 
stateroom.” 

“Tn your stateroom?” 

“The bridal chamber. Come—to the 
outside door. No one can see us.” 

As if fearing she might lack courage to 
carry through her plan, the widow’s weeds 
passed swiftly along the outer guards, with 
Crow immediately behind her. He had no 
time to consider. It was only a few steps to 
the bridal chamber, only a few seconds be- 
fore Mrs. Bowie entered her room and 
nodded for him to follow. Then she locked 


“is there any- 


sir, but no 


‘that door and locked the inner door. 


The room was small. A single candle 
flickered in its socket, shaded from the 
sleeping baby’s eyes. The mother’s fingers 
clenched nervously as with a gesture of 
frightened caution she motioned Crow to 
take the opposite chair, and herself sat 
down. They were very close together, 
knee to knee, when she leaned forward, 
whispering “I must fight—for him,” nod- 
ding at the baby and forcing a rush of 
low-pitched words. ‘‘A message came day 
before yesterday that Tecumseh Bowie, my 


‘on. 
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husband, had been murdered near San 
Antonio—I don’t know exactly where. But 
I'll find it. Baby and I rode all that night 
to catch this boat. Had no time to get 
money, and no money if I’d had time. But 
I must go to Cumsy. He left some prop- 
erty out there for the child. No, no’— 
with a protesting frown she stopped Crow, 
who was already reaching for his wallet— 
“please don’t. I’m not begging. Cumsy 
would never let me do that. I want to bor- 
row and pay interest. I offer you good 
security—this.”’ 

A hasty hand was thrust into her bosom, 
drawing forth a cloth, a bit of canvas, worn 
and soiled. Unrolling this wrapper, Mrs. 
Bowie exhibited a single diamond, loose, 
unset, merely the stone itself. Crow’s ex- 
pression of sympathy changed to blank 
amazement. Diamonds were his hobby. 
He was somewhat familiar with their value, 
but had never seen a stone so gloriously, so 
immaculately white. And the size! To his 
bewildered vision, it seemed larger than 
a hickory nut. 

“Where'd you get that?’ The question 
burst from him not in suspicion but with 
rabid curiosity. He failed to imagine how a 
countrywoman, such as she ‘appeared, 
whose entire wardrobe was not worth 
twenty dollars, could have come into pos- 
session of a jewel fit to adorn a sultan’s 
diadem. 

“T ought to tell you,’’ she answered 
promptly. ‘‘Nobody knows but me and 
Cumsy. Cumsy captured that diamond in 
the Texas war. He and another scout, only 
the two of them, were attacked by Mexicans. 
Cumsy figured that it must be a general’s 
escort—a big rich general. Anyhow, our 
boys killed them nearly all. The others 
ran. Then they found two of these dia- 
monds on the general’s body. Possibly it 
wasn’t right to keep them, but Cumsy 
brought me his and said, ‘Peggy, this may 
be worth hundreds of dollars.’’’ 

“Hundreds?”’ Crow checked an exclama- 
tion. ‘‘Hundreds? It’s worth thousands!” 

“T don’t know, sir,’’ Mrs. Bowie hurried 
““Cumsy made me promise to hide it 
until he came back from this trip. Then 
we'd find out what it’s worth. When I 
noticed your diamonds’’—her big anxious 
eyes gazed at Crow—‘“‘I thought maybe—I 
want to borrow about’’—she hesitated to 
mention so large an amount—‘‘to borrow 
about two hundred dollars, and let you 
keep this until I pay.” 

Crow sat resting an elbow upon her 
dresser while he held that glorious diamond 
in the candlelight, turning it this way and 
that to catch the myriad scintillations. It 
seemed natural for her to misconstrue his 
silence, and reluctant to insist: “‘I might 
make out with the baby on less than two 
hundred. Would you lend a hundred and 
fifty?” 

““No, Mrs. Bowie ——”’ Her hopes fell. 
She seemed bitterly disappointed. ‘No, 
Mrs. Bowie, I won’t lend you two hundred 
on this stone.” 

“‘One hundred? Please! Please!’’ 

“No. Here’s a thousand dollars. That 
will see you and the baby comfortably to 
Texas.” 

Those who gambled with him believed 
that Crow’s dexterous hands were quicker 
than any human eye; they were certainly 
swifter than Mrs. Bowie’s misty ones, for 
the cash had been counted into her palm 
almost before she saw it. 

““T—don’t—know how to thank you.” 
The great tears came. 

“Then don’t try,” he smiled. 

“Let me give you my note. I'll sign 
Cumsy’s name. No Bowie ever went back 
on a paper with his name signed to it.”’ 

“‘T’d rather not.”” And to avoid a hysteri- 
cal scene he backed out of the room. 

As Crow best remembered her after- 
ward—but never told it—the lady in the 
bridal chamber was then standing upright, 
one hand outstretched toward him, the 
other clutching her money. The infant, 
with his blemished fingers, slept peacefully. 


Passing like a shadow from the wid- 
ow’s door, Crow moved forward, unseen, 
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unheard. Scarcely had he vanished around 
a corner when another shape approached 
Mrs. Bowie’s room from the rear—a 
shadow even more silent and slinking than 
his own. 

Her second midnight visitor made no 
noise whatever; he wore moccasins. Plainly, 
this man had waited only for Crow’s de- 
parture, and lost not a minute in entering 
Mrs. Bowie’s door, from which the gambler 
had just emerged. Without a knock, with 
no greeting to the black-robed woman who 
stood as Crow had left her, the hunter of 
the coon-tail cap went in. Mrs. Bowie was 
not even startled. She made no outcry. 
She smiled. 

From this smile the visitor inferred her 
success, and questioned, “‘You got his 
money?” 

sé Ves: 

“Two hundred?” 

“e No.”’ 

“Couldn’t get that much?” 

“T got a thousand. Here’s your half.’ 

Incredulously the bearded woodsman 
stared at the handful of bank notes which 
she gave him; then his eyes opened even 
wider as Mrs. Bowie triumphantly ex- 
hibited her diamond. 

“What?’’ the man exclaimed. 
didn’t take that?”’ 

In his surprise the voice rose perilously; 
and she who never lost the coolness of her 
head warned him to be silent. ‘‘No,’’ Mrs. 
Bowie whispered, ‘‘that baby turned our 
trick. Major Parke loaned me a thou- 
sand—on my word.” 

“Sally, you’re a wonder!’”’ Her pal’s 
gray eyes applauded with admiration. 
“Now we're fixed for Mexico. We'll cross 
this river at Vicksburg and travel south- 
west. Nobody except you would have had 
the brains to think of hiring a baby.” 

“But the brat’s mother,’ she asked— 
“‘what about her?” 

‘Still mumbling and muttering over her 
che-ild.”’ 


“He 


“Carlos, you’ve got to keep that old hag | 


pacified. That’s your job.” 

““A hard job. She swears she’s coming 
up here tomorrow and get him.” 

“Now listen, Carlos’’—the woman spoke 
positively —‘“‘ we’ve made a miraculous get- 
away. Once in Mexico, with—with what 
we've got, both of us are independent for 
life. You must not let Mrs. Craggin med- 
dle.’’ 

“But, Sally, she’s getting suspicious. 
You know how these mountain people are; 
stubborn as hell.” 

“Yes. Listen, my distinct bargain with 
Mrs. Craggin was that I should keep her 
precious brat as far as Vicksburg, for ten 
dollars. Now I’m afraid to go ashore with- 
out it. You must arrange with her for 
twenty-five, fifty or a hundred more, that 
I can take the little devil to my hotel, 
where the father will come for it. This boat 
lies at Vicksburg for half a day. Give them 
some money—a little at a time. Not too 
much or they’ll try to hold us up.” 

“All right,” he agreed, “I’ll ease them 
along. Whew! Sally, you look fine in 
black.” 

“Shut up. Talk sense. We'll have no 
chance to talk again. I feel sure that this 
boat will be searched at Vicksburg. Our 
safest plan to avoid arrest is by persuading 
some prominent person to escort me ashore, 
with my baby in my arms. I can do that.” 

“You can do anything.” 

“Now get out.’’ She pushed him to the 
door. “‘And keep Mrs. Craggin away from 
me.” 

Another figure stole out from the bridal 
chamber, not moving forward like Crow, 
but crouching toward the rear, where Car- 
los Latour disappeared down a black stair- 
case. 


After lending the phony widow a thou- 
sand dollars, the bogus Kentuckian did not 
go near her again. By word or glance or 
overt act, no gentleman should remind a 
lady of moneyed obligations. Crow could 
not have gone near. Her bridal chamber 
was perpetually packed with ladies, bring- 
ing hot milk to the infant and consolation 
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Geen on the balls of the feet are far 

Ce serious than the average person 
realizes, and a condition which, if neg- 
lected, grows steadily more acute as 
time passes. 

What callouses really mean is that the 
forward arch of the foot, from great toe 
to little toe, has collapsed. When this 
happens, the bones crush the nerves and 
blood vessels. Temporary relief from this 
painful condition can be had, but not until 
the proper corrective appliance is used 
can permanent removal of this trouble 


be accomplished. 
Dr. Scholl’s 


Metatarsal Arch Support 
Removes this Condition 
Science has never been able to 
improve upon Dr. Scholl’s won- 
derful invention for restoring 
the forward arch of the foot toits 
normal arc. It has relieved thou- 
sandsof their tortureandrestored 
their feet to health and strength. 
You will rejoice at the quick relief 
and immediate improvement it pro- 
duces. Dr. Scholl’s Metatarsal Arch 
Support can be worn in any shoe, 


Sold and expertly fitted in shoe 
and dept. stores. $5.00 per pair. 


CORNS BUNIONS 
Dr. SCHOLL’s ZINO-PADS DR SCHOLL’S BUNION- 
stop the pain in one minute by REDUCER instantly relieves 


removing the cause. Thin, heal- 
ing, antiseptic, protective. 35c. 
at shoe and drug stores. 


bunion pain. Reduces enlarge- 
ment and. preserves shape of 
shoe. 75¢. each. 
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Dr. SCHOLL’S ZINO-PADS DR. SCHOLL’S BROMI- 
are soothing, healing; givein- DROSIS POWDER stops exces- 
stant relief to painful callouses. sive perspiration, bad foot and 
35c. at drug and shoe stores. body odors. Price 50c. per can. 


Where to get Foot Comfort 
~ HEADQUARTERS _ 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Comfort Service 


Right in your own town you will find a leading 
shoe dealer withthe above Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort 
Syméol displayed in his window. This merchant 
not only specializes in Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort 
Appliances and Remedies, but also employs a Foot 
Expert, especially trained in Dr. Scholl’s methods. 
Go there and you will get permanent relief from 


your foot trouble. 

On request, we will mail you 
Free Sample a sample of Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads for Corns, and Dr, Scholl's Book, “*The Feet and 
Their Care,’ Address, The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. 
Schiller St,, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
and Rencaies 
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to the heartbroken mother. For Sally was 
a wonder, as Carlos contended. 


When the governor of Mississippi first 
appeared on board at Greenville the com- 
petent Mrs. Parrish buttonholed him, tell- 
ing a much-embellished story of that brave 
young widow and her sickly child. Natu- 
rally the governor declined to oust Mrs. 
Bowie. She kept the bridal chamber. Mrs. 
Parrish attended to that. Mrs. Parrish 
managed everything. Furthermore, as a 
political measure, the astute governor at- 
tached himself to Mrs. Bowie’s retinue, al- 
though he did not guess that the widow had 
personally arranged that detail. Politics 
being the governor’s trade, he realized that 
nothing could so increase his prestige as to 
show sympathy for the widow of Tecum- 
seh Bowie. Publicly, he displayed his kind 
heart by standing in the doorway of the 
bridal chamber and jingling his watch fob 
to amuse the infant. The governor knew 
how to get votes. 

In the late afternoon of their second day 
out from Greenville, the White Cloud 
rounded its last long bend. To their left 
uprose a mighty battlement of hills, the 
first since leaving Memphis. 

‘“Now, Mrs. Bowie,” said the governor, 
“don’t trouble yourself. Get the little man 
ready. A carriage will come for me, and I 
shall do myself the honor of making you 
comfortable at your hotel.” 

So that was settled. And the governor 
supposed that he had suggested it—for 
Sally was a wonder. 

On the sloping levee at Vicksburg half 
the little town had assembled—a dozen 
carriages, high-stepping horses, a brass 
band and citizens of political ambition to 
welcome their governor. As the stage plank 
was being lowered several impatient men 
stood ready to rush along it and come 
aboard. 

“Look, Mrs. Bowie!” The governor 
pointed downward from their position on 
the guards. ‘‘Look! Yonder’s my old 
friend, Sheriff Rondo, the very first to 
meet me.” 

“The sheriff?” A choking gasp escaped 
from underneath her bonnet, and Mrs. 
Bowie had a sickish feeling that it might 
not be the governor whom Sheriff Rondo 
was so eager to welcome. As she well 
knew, a reward of six thousand dollars 
would be paid for her capture, with the re- 
covery of what she carried in a belt. How- 
ever, this was no crisis for weak knees and 
sickish feeling. 

Sarah Carradine had squeezed through 
too many narrow loopholes, and now in- 
quired casually, ‘Governor, which is the 
sheriff?” 

“That tall man, black mustache, wide- 
brimmed hat, standing at the end of the 
stage plank. Those two stout fellows behind 
him are his deputies. Ah! I see my ancient 
crony, Colonel Fitz-Hugh, and Mr. Crump 
and Judge Brooke; there’s Mr. Lake Y 

Apparently intent upon her baby, the 
widow at his side heard only a buzzing in 
one ear as her distinguished escort de- 
scribed the notables. His Excellency 
bowed, lifted his hat and ealled to indi- 
viduals by their first names, while Mrs. 
Bowie eyed only that menacing figure of 
the sheriff. Tighter she clutched the Crag- 
gin brat and clung to the governor’s arm, 
for these might be her passports to salva- 
tion. 

The stage plank fell. Top-hatted men 
in frock coats, wearing their reception- 
committee badges, hurried along it, with 
Sheriff Rondo in advance. But the hunted 
eyes of a woman in black had not failed to 
observe that the sheriff stationed two depu- 
ties at the stage plank. Now she felt cer- 
tain. 

The band began to play. The popu- 
lace hurrahed. Enthusiastic Democrats 
crowded up the stairway. 

“Now, Mrs. Bowie,’ said the governor, 
“‘T see that our little chap has gone to sleep. 
We'll get him out of this racket.” 

So when the reception committee poked 
their top hats above the stairway, those 
worthy burghers were astonished to see their 
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governor with a shrinking widow on his 
arm, helping her to care for a sleeping babe. 

“Allow me to carry him, Mrs. Bowie,”’ he 
insisted, ‘“‘down the steps. Gentlemen,”’ 
His Excellency explained, “I must first es- 
cort Mrs. Bowie and her child to the hotel. 
Then I’m in the hands of my friends.”’ 

“Three cheers for our governor!” a 
rooter shouted. 

Keeping himself aloof, Crow saw all this, 
while an anxious group on the lower deck 
also witnessed the performance. 

*“See’’—Carlos nudged Mrs. Craggin— 
“that gentleman now carrying your baby 
is the governor of Mississippi. He’ll ride in 
that carriage.” 

“Governor?” the mountain woman 
sniffed. ‘“‘Reckon he mought be all right. 
But, Josh, you foller close behind that hack, 
an’ git the fifty.” 

At the head of the steamer’s staircase 
Sheriff Rondo greeted the governor in 
passing, then stood aside for him and his 
lady to descend. At the stage plank, Mrs. 
Bowie’s maternal instinct asserted itself. 
She reclaimed her child, and the bonneted 
head bowed above it, while the governor 
guided her steps. When they reached the 
shore end of the plank, both deputies sa- 
luted with respect, and neither of them 
thought to glance beneath the lady’s bonnet 
to see if she might fit their description of 
Sarah Carradine, alias Solitaire Sal. 

Shrewd as he was, Crow saw only the sur- 
face of events, saw nothing except the gov- 
ernor assisting Mrs. Bowie into a carriage, 
then driving sedately up the hill. Nor did 
the gambler guess why old Josh Craggin, 
rifle in hand, should trudge behind on foot. 


The White Cloud’s office sizzled and 
stewed with affairs. A bustle of departing 
passengers, the arrival of new, kept Juny, 
the clerk, busier than a bird dog. Never- 
theless, Sheriff Rondo demanded and held 
Juny’s undivided attention. 

“See here, Juny’’—Rondo’s wide black 
hat thrust itself through his window—‘‘I’m 
looking for a woman and a man on your 
boat. Sarah Carradine, alias Solitaire Sal, 
traveling with one Carlos Latour. She’s 
twenty-four, slim built, dark complexion, a 
corking good-looker. Dresses in style. La- 
tour’s about thirty, sandy haired and A 

“Wrong pew, sheriff.”” Juny shook his 
head. ‘‘No such couple on my boat.” 

“They ought to be. We have informa- 
tion that they took the White Cloud at 
Memphis. Eastern police traced ’em plumb 
from Boston, where they pulled off a whalin’ 
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robbery. Stole a barrel o’ diamonds, big as 
your fist.” 

As theidle Crow came sauntering through 
the cabin he caught those words—‘‘a bar- 
rel of diamonds, big as your fist.” Jewels 
always interested him. He paused to listen. 
The officer made no secret of his business. 
He proclaimed it. 

“That woman did take this boat at 
Memphis.” 

“No,” Juny repeated; 
came down with us.”’ 

‘Show me your passenger list.’’ Rondo 
was one officer who used horse sense. With 
Juny’s assistance he went over, name by 
name, the list of women who had taken 
passage on the White Cloud at Memphis— 
eleven in all, including Mrs. Craggin. Seven 
of these ladies were personally known to the 
clerk. These Rondo eliminated. Of the 
remaining four, one was Mrs. Craggin. 

“Take a squint at her,” Juny suggested 
maliciously; ‘‘but she ain’t such a corkin’ 
good-looker. The three others are still on 
board.” 

“Point ’em out,’’ the sheriff ordered; 
but Juny could find only two, one fat old 
lady and one schoolgirl, neither of whom 
resembled Solitaire Sal. 

““Where’s this other lady, Mrs. Bowie?” 
Rondo put his finger on the name. 

“T forgot her,’’ the clerk admitted. 
“Widow, young baby. In our bridal 
chamber.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“You saw her. The governor took her to 
the hotel.” 

“Sure’’—the sheriff remembered—‘“‘I 
saw a lady with the governor. Friend of 
his?” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ Juny assured him, ‘‘the gov- 
ernor knew her well.” 

“‘Did he know her before she came on 
this boat?” 

“T’m not certain.” The clerk made his 
second confession. “‘Ask him. Or you 
might call on Mrs. Bowie herself at the 
hotel. Now, Bob, please don’t go blunder- 
ing up there and scare her. She’s a quiet 


“no such lady 


little thing. Husband got killed a few days’ 


ago in Texas.”’ 

“‘Well”—Rondo considered—“‘I’ll just 
slip around and peep at her. Can’t risk 
letting a bird slip—such a bird as that.” 

The questioning of Juny and checking up 
the women passengers consumed perhaps 
three-quarters of an hour. Crow had heard 
everything. 

“Mr. Sheriff,’ he inquired, with a recol- 
lection of that gorgeous white stone in the 
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bridal chamber—‘‘ Mr. Sheriff, this woman 
that you are looking for—is she a profes- 
sional diamond thief?” 

“Best ever, sir,’’ Rondo answered ge- 
nially. ‘‘But from the size of her grabs, ’'d 
hardly say she’s a thief. She’s a financier. 
Got off with more’n a hundred thousand 
this time.” 

“Big reward, I suppose.” 

“Right, tol’able. Anyhow, we’ll catch 
’em. They can’t go far.” 

““They’ve gone quite a distance already,” 
Crow suggested—‘“‘from Boston to Mem- 
phis.”’ 

“Well, sir, I can’t see how they managed 
it.””. The sheriff seemed puzzled. ‘“‘We 
know that while they’ve got more than a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds, which*they can’t sell, the pair are 
absolutely strapped. Not a cent of cash.” 

“Broke, are they? That’s tough,’’ Crow 
commented, thinking of a certain thousand 
as his lips twisted in a peculiar smile—a 
smile not unlike the grimace with which 
Mr. Spangler had gazed upon four sixes. 

So when Sheriff Rondo hurried down- 
stairs, Crow followed, and saw him halt on 
the stage plank to instruct his deputies. 
Some distance behind the rapidly mounting 
official, Crow also climbed the Jackson 
Street hill. Then a singular thing occurred, 
which jostled the imperturbable blackleg. 
Just ahead of him he noticed the scrawny 
mountain woman, Mrs. Craggin, waiting 
and watching the hill. Just as Crow was 
about to pass her, old Craggin came slouch- 
ing down the hill, carrying an infant. 

A mere baby meant nothing in Crow’s 
life. That especial child did, for he imme- 
diately recognized its dangling, distorted 
hand. “Isn’t that Mrs. Bowie’s infant?”’ 
he asked. 

“Not much,” the mountain woman 
snapped. ‘‘He’s my boy. I jest let that 
woman fetch him from Memphis down 
here.” 

Another queer contortion twisted at 
Crow’s lips as he hastened up the hill. 

On arriving at the hotel, he found Sheriff 
Rondo waiting below for a return of the 
negro porter whom he had sent upstairs to 
learn if Mrs. Bowie were in her room. 

“Well, Pomp,’’ Rondo called as the 
negro descended slowly, one step at a time, 
“is she there?” 

“No, suh, Mr. Bob. Dat lady’s done 
vanished herself out o’ here. Huh! Never 
come through dis office. Mr. Bob, dere’s 
somethin’ pow’ ful curyus ’bout dis. A trap- 
per man busted in here jest now an’ tuk her 
baby.” 

“Took her baby!” the sheriff exclaimed. 
“‘Show me the lady’s room.’’ And Rondo 
went bounding up the staircase, with old 
Pomp limping at his heels. 

When Crow had gained the upper hall- 
way he saw Pomp kneeling with his ear to 
the keyhole. ‘“‘’Tain’t no pusson in dis 
room, Mr. Bob. Dat lady’s gone, an’ locked 
dis do’ inside.” 

Being a man of decision, Rondo used his 
shoulder and the flimsy door crashed in- 
ward. The room was empty. On the floor 
lay a black skirt, in a circle, like a dough- 
nut life preserver, just as the woman had 
stepped out of it. Her widow’s waist and 
bonnet were tossed into a corner. On the 
bed Crow saw her battered carpetbag, ran- 
sacked and gaping. 

“That tells the story,’’ Rondo pointed. 

“Yes,’’ added Crow, ‘‘it’s mouth is big 
enough.” 

Below an open window a shed roof sloped 
nearly to the ground, and the sheriff saw 


at once. ‘‘She went out there,’’ Rondo 
pointed. 
“BWvidently.”’ 


“But I'll catch her. That woman can’t 
go far—without a cent.” 

“Are you certain she has no money?” 
Crow queried with the same queer smile. 

“Not a thrip.” 

As Crow came down the hotel stair he 
chuckled to himself, ‘‘ Mourning clothes— 
borrowed baby—Masonie pin—cock-and- 
bull story about a Mexican general. Great! 
Great! Worth a thousand of any man’s 
money. I’m glad she got away with it.” 
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LIGHT OAK: DARK OAK 
WALNUT... MAHOGANY 


Mitions have been ask- 
ing for them! Now they’re here 
—in four popular tones, to filla 
hundred home needs! You can 
buy Duco stains from the same 
reliable dealer who now sup- 
plies you with Duco in colors! 


5, O ld b Wy Good Duco stains are applied with a 


Dea le VS Everywhere brush. They dry fast—and Jast. 


They are easy to apply. For all 
woodwork, new or old—stairs, 
floors, chairs, furniture, etc. 
Order a can today. 


REG. u. Ss. pat. OFF. 


There ts only ONE Duco 
— DU PONT Duco 


MADE BY PAINTS. VARNISHES. ENAMELS, DUCO 
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Announcing 


the 


A New Balkite Charger 


with both trickle 
and high charging rates 


MODEL J. Has two charging rates: a low 
trickle charge rate and a high rate for rapid 
charging and heavy-duty use. Can thus be 
used either as a trickle or as a high rate 
charger, and combines their advantages. 
Noiseless. Large water capacity. Visible 
electrolyte level. Rates: with 6-volt battery, 
2.5 and .5 amperes; with 4-volt battery, .8 
and .2 amperes. Special model for 25-40 
cycles. Price $19.50. West of Rockies $20. 


Balkite 
Trickle Charger 


MODEL K. With 6- 
volt “A” batteries can 
be left on continu- 

= ous or trickle charge 
automatically keeping the battery at full 
power. Converts your “A” battery into a 
light socket “A” power supply. With 4-volt 
batteries can be used as an intermittent char- 
ger. Or as a trickle charger if a resistance 
is added. Rate about .5 amperes. 200,000 
in use. Price $10. West of Rockies $10.50. 
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Balkite 


Balkite Combination— 
furnishes automatic radio power 


When connected to your “A” battery it supplies automatic 
power to both “A” and “B” circuits. Controlled by the fila- 
ment switch on your set it is entirely automatic in operation. 
Can be installed in a few minutes, and can be put either near 
the set or in a remote location. A permanent piece of equip- 
ment, employing no tubes and requiring no replacements. 
Will serve any set now using either 4 or 6-volt “A” batteries 
and requiring not more than 30 milliamperes at 135 volts of 
“B” current—practically all sets of up to 8 tubes. Price $59.50. 


All Balkite Radio Power Units operate from 110-120 volt AC current 
with models for both 60 and 50 cycles. Prices are higher in Canada. 


~ Balkite 


‘Lhadio ‘Power Units 
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A New Balkite “B” 
at $27.50 


Balkite “B” is one of the outstanding 
successes in radio. It eliminates “B” 
batteries and supplies “B” current from 
the light socket. It is entirely different 
from any other “B” device. It is entire- 
ly noiseless, permanent, has no bulbs 
and nothing to wear out or replace. 
Over 75,000 Balkite “B’s are today 
giving satisfactory service on every 
type of receiver. Three new models 
for all types of sets: The new popular- 
priced Balkite “B”-W at $27.50 for 
sets of 5 tubes or less requiring 67 to 
90 volts. Balkite “B’’-X, for sets of 
8 tubes or less; capacity 30 milli- 
amperes at 135 volts—$42. Balkite 
“B”-Y, for any standard radioset; capac- 
ity 40 milliamperes at 150 volts— $69. 
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r with both trickle and high 


charging rates. Three new Balkite“B’s” including 


the new popular priced 
The new Balkite Combinatio 
tery it furnishes automatic power 


Now you can operate your radio set from the light 
socket. Merely by adding the new Balkite Radio 


Power Units. 


You can do it one of two ways as you prefer. By 


adding a Balkite Charger and 
Balkite “B,” or simply by add- 
ing the new Balkite Combina- 
tion Radio Power Unit. 

In either case the result is the 
same — light socket operation 
and maximum convenience. 
And a smooth silent flow of 
power that gives you a constant 
quality of reception to besecured 
in no other way. 

Balkite Light Socket Power 
is noiseless power. There is no 
hum. It is peak power always. 
It is never low and never runs 
down, but is always exactly 
what is required by the set. It 
is permanent power; Balkite 
Radio Power Units are perma- 


Sole Licensees in the United Kingdom: 
Messrs. Radio Accessories Ltd., 9-13 Hythe Rd. 


Willesden, London, N. W. 10 


Listen to the Balkite 


‘Radio Symphony Concerts 


with WALTER DAMROSCH 
and the New York Symphony 


Now you can have a symphony season at home. 
On Saturday evening, October 23rd, begin the 
Balkite Series of Radio Symphony Concerts with 
Walter Damrosch, dean of American Conduc- 
tors, and his New York Symphony Orchestra. 


The first concert will be a full symphony pro- 
gtam. During the following weeks there will be a 
symphony concert every other Saturday. On alter- 
nate Saturdays Mr. Damrosch will give a piano 
lecture recital on the concert to follow. 

These concerts will be broadcast regularly on 
Saturday nights, at 9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time, 
over Stations W EAF—New York, WEEI—Boston, 
WGR-—Buffalo, WFI—Philadelphia, WCAE— 
Pittsburgh, WSAI—Cincinnati, WTAM—Cleve- 
land, W WJ—Detroit, WGN or WLIB—Chicago, 
WCCO —Minneapolis-St. Paul, KSD—St. Louis, 
WDAF—Kansas City, WOC—Davenport. Watch 
the newspapers for detailed announcements later. 


nent pieces of equipment. 2 
and have nothing to replace SI a 
quire no other attention than the infrequentaddition 


of water. They cannot deteriorate fro Pie, use 


kite“B’W at $27.50. 
with your’ A” bat- 


both circuits. 


or disuse. Baty an a negli- 
gible amount f household 
current their first cost is the 
laste, W ithicdts’ of high cur- 
rent requirements their use is 
highly desirgble for the saving 
alone. They are simple to in- 
stall and require no changes in 
your set. 

Over 600,000 radio receiv- 
ers—one of every ten — are 
already Balkite equipped. Equip 
yours with Balkite Radio Power 
Units/and convert it into a 
light socket receiver. Know the 
convénience of Balkite light 
socket operation and the plea- 
e of owning a set always 
ady to operate at full power. 


Licensees for Germany: 
§ & Halske, A.G. Wernerwerk M 


Siemensstadt, Berlin 


employ no bulbs, _ 
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As casually as you slice bread, an 
all-powerful shear cuts off billets 
of glowing steel in the Timken 
steel mill. Scores of massive op- 
erations like this, on such great 
hulking machines, vividly sug- 
gest the scope of Timken production, 
which includes the largest output 
of electric furnace steel. 


Only Timken experience with 
150,000,000 bearings could have 
evolved such steel. Made into 


132,000 Timken Bearings daily, 


this fine material helps to insure 
the life and operating economy of 
so much machinery. For example, 
91% of all makes of automobiles 
and trucks in America are equipped 
with Timken Bearings. 


In motor vehicles Timkens are 
engineered into transmissions, dif- 
ferentials, pinion and worm drives, 
rear wheels, front wheels, steering 
pivots, and fans. These units are 
wear-proofed not only by Timken- 
made steel, but also by the higher 


Tapered 
Roller 


A Stronger Constitution for Your Car 


working capacity of Timken Taper 
and Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED 
rolls. This exclusive design permits 
simple, compact mountings, and 
defeats friction under all con- 
ditions of shock, speed, torque 
and side-thrust. 


—What a lot of fine points you 
can check about an automobile 
or motor truck when you know 
that it is Timken-equipped! 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
TEAS NEST lO i Nae © “H’ 1-0 
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It was after I had this California wild- 
seed business going, and partly as a result 
of that business and partly as the result of 
my work, my announcements and the 
newspaper accounts, few and far between, 
of the line I was pursuing, that I began 
to make the series of connections referred to 
above that had so vital an importance to 
what I have done with plants. These con- 
nections were formed voluntarily by the 
other parties. From scattered points I be- 
gan to receive letters from people inclosing 
seeds of strange or wild or unusual or 
foreign plants, all of them sent with the 
hope that they might be of interest or of use 
to me. 


Unselfish Interest 


I cannot tell you how impressive these 
contributions were to me then, nor, looking 
back, how large they bulk in my mind to- 
day. In the beginning they were timidly 
sent, usually by reticent people who were 
not sure how their proffers would be re- 
ceived and who, I could tell from their let- 
ters, would not have been surprised if what 
they inclosed were tossed aside or never 
heard from again. I do not believe any of 
them fully realized what amazing kindness 
they were doing me. Not only did they 
contribute most useful additions to my ma- 
terials for work; not only did they give me 
hints and suggestions of the greatest value; 
and not only did they show me how close 
my work was to the hearts of many people; 
but they brought me into touch with a 
whole world of beautiful, interesting, ro- 
mantic, colorful facts and localities and 
personalities, and with the flora of the en- 
tire world. There is no more beautiful 
chapter in the whole book of my relations 
with my fellow men than that which would 
tell the story of my happy relations with 
plant collectors all over the planet. 

I want to give you just a taste of the sort 
of interest there came to me in these letters, 
and the sort of contributions made, by in- 
cluding here a few of the letters. In respect 
to their subject matter all were different, 
but as regards the generosity of the senders, 
their common feeling with me about my 
work, and their unselfish desire to help me 
and to contribute to the task I had set my- 
self, they were very much alike from the 
beginning. 

From the whole mass—I have a trunkful 
of them—I select one first that came many 
years ago from Papua, in New Guinea, and 
I do not need to call your attention to the 
dramatic nature of the simple story con- 
tained. The letter reads: 

Dear Mr. Burbank: Your most welcome and 
kindly letter found me 45 miles inland at 
Jawara Rubber Plantation, and came to help 
fan back to life the dying embers of my life! 

On the road out, the second night, I was 
camped just under a grass roof. After getting 
to sleep, perspiring under a mosquito net, a 

W. squall came on, and rain. I got a 
thorough chill. Next morning it was too wet to 
goon. In the afternoon I set out and went a 
few miles to another plantation and camped 
there. Next morning set off. They told me the 
road was very bad. First we had to go through 
mud and wade creeks every now and then, 
then we had good going until we struck another 
creek, which we had to cross and recross and 
then follow up a good way. Then on the divide 
between these waters about one-thousand-foot 


rise, and after some distance we dropped right 
down to another creek, about seven hundred 


(Continued from Page 33) 


feet in half a mile; then followed this creek 
down for about seven miles in a deep gorge, 
crossing, recrossing and wading. 

Well, I got to my destination. The valley is 
barely one-half mile wide and mountains three 
thousand feet high all round. I never was ina 
place with less air. In two days I got down with 
a sort of rheumatic fever, and was laid up for 
over two weeks. It was a close go. If I could 
have had a hot bath it would have been all 
right, but I could get nothing except drugs, 
which I never touch. One godsend—I had 
limes, but not properly ripe. Mr. Griffin from 
Sogiri lent me some mandarin oranges, which 
helped me a lot, and your letter finished my 
cure. 

I immediately proceeded in search of the 
seeds I have written you about. It is another 
rock melon which is used to the wet; the rain- 
fall here is sometimes 140 inches. I also got 
seeds of cantaloupe that grows about six or 
seven inches in length and three and a half in 
diameter—wild. The natives grow them a lot. 
Considering the amount of wet they stand, you 
ought to get valuable new blood. They are very 
nice as they are. . 

The man I was with tells me of a strawberry 
growing about four thousand feet up the range. 
He has the name of being such a liar that I don’t 
know the truth of it. But there is a large plum, 
very acid. When you take the skin off, it is 
almost transparent. I think this is a fact and, 
therefore, if I can get two mountain-village 
boys to carry me over all the water, I will go up 
and see if I can get some of these for you. 

Trusting the seeds I sent after all this jour- 
ney will be acceptable, with every good wish 
from, Yours faithfully, 


Such service as that would be rare in a 
highly paid and expert collector financed by 
me; this man was a volunteer who did not 
expect money, or even thanks, for his 
services. Asa matter of fact, I always sent 
these unknown friends seeds or bulbs and, 
when they had been to expense, tried to re- 
imburse them as fully as I could. Even 
then some of them refused my money, and 
went on working for me—for my work and 
my purpose, I am sure, more than for me 
personally—for months or years or, in 
some instances, throughout their whole 
lives. 

Such incidents as these are among the pre- 
cious and great things of life; they make 
one pretty short-tempered with the miser- 
able, ingrowing, pestilential amcebas who 
seem to be in full flower in our modern 
literature, who think it is vulgar to have 
sentiments and unrefined to do kind and 
true and beautiful and helpful things. 


The Test of Nature 


Now here is another letter, from another 
kind of traveler—a gentleman of impor- 
tance in the business world—who gave me 
just this brief insight into his interest, and 
suggested to me a whole bookful of adven- 
ture and exploration in one sentence: 


I am hopeful that this corn will be of interest 
to you. When I went to visit the grave of old 
Cetewayo, the great Zulu king, I had you in 
mind. Zululand was the last place of interest I 
visited in my tvamp across the Dark Continent 
from Cairo to Capetown. 


There was a man who carried the thought 
of my work as far with him as he carried 
back the seeds which he sent me. Then 
there comes a letter from a woman who was 
interested and had imagination enough to 
see possibilities in what most would have 
passed over completely and would have 
failed to relate to anything that is living or 
important to us and our children. It ran: 


Under separate cover I am mailing you seeds 
which were taken from the cliff-dweller ruins in 
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the Grand Canyon by an exploring party in 
1893. When the seeds were given to me at that 
time I placed them in a glass vial, where they 
have remained ever since. There are five 
pumpkin, or squash, seeds, six or seven reddish- 
brown beans and about two dozen kernels of 
corn. Not being a farmer, I cannot determine 
the vitality of the seeds. I notice that the ker- 
nels of corn are somewhat triangular in shape as 
though they grew on a well-packed ear. 

I have a piece of the corncob which came out 
of the funeral urn that contained the seeds. If 
the old, dried cob has any resurrection value, 
you may have it also. 


If you will think a minute you will see 
that there were two ways in which to use 
those squash seeds—that is what they were, 
I found; a sort of gourd—and the beans: 
They could have been analyzed and exam- 
ined under a microscope and reduced to 
their component elements, and a treatise 
written about them that might have con- 
tributed a good deal to our knowledge; or 
they could have been put to the test of Na- 
ture. It was the latter course I pursued, 
because it was in that aspect of the seeds 
that my interest lay. Botany—the science 
of the physical structure of plants and their 
classification—is the study of growing 
things as they are or have been; my work 
has been to see what they might become. 


A Cowboy Partner 


Both the scientific botanist and myself 
are working to one end along different lines; 
science—true science—is closely related to 
human needs and wants and desires and our 
human pursuit of happiness, and that is 
why it seems to me so wonderful a calling 
and objective. I can’t be very much ex- 
cited about being referred to as doctor, but 
I can be tremendously excited about giving 
the world a better radish, or a zinnia with a 
new quality and color. 

Well, I got a ways off the main track that 
time! 

I find another letter from one of my 
volunteer helpers—a picturesque young 
man who added interest to his contribution 
by sending his picture and a view of the 
isolated part of the country from which he 
was writing: 

I am sending you under separate cover two 
beans found in the cliff dwellings on the head of 
the Gila River in the Black Range Mountains 
of New Mexico. A bunch of cow-punchers and 
I were working cattle in this country and we 
decided to look the cliff dwellings over. It isa 
beautiful place, seen only by cowboys. 

We found five beans and a few grains of corn. 
We divided up, and I got a bean and a grain of 
corn. I lost the corn—worse luck!—but turned 
my bean over to a mountain farmer on the 
halvers. He planted the bean and I got five 
beans for my part. 

I have thought I would try my luck farming 
and raise beans from these ancient seeds for 
marketing, but I thought you might do a better 
job, with your experience with seeds, and try 
these on the shares. 

If you should like any information about this, 
I would be pleased to hear from you at any 
time. I am inclosing two photos taken on the 
trip—one of the canyon where the beans were 
found and one of myself on the horse. 


I wish you would notice that this cowboy 
only got five beans from his mountain- 
farmer friend “‘on the halvers,’’ yet that of 
those five he sent me two. Two-fifths of a 
man’s total capital in this line is something 
I can get worked up over; it is just plain 
unselfishness and the kind of confidence in 

(Continued on Page 125) 


Two Wainut Seedlings That Had Common Heritage and the Same Care 
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” Tk Seat of 


TRADE MARK REGITEREO 


Success 


Now that vacations are over 
and you want to look well 
groomed—get a good barber 
and stick to him. He’ll soon 
begin to take pride in your 
appearance and exert all of 
his skill to make you look 
your best. And from looking 
your best, it’s just a short 
step to feeling your best and 
doing your best. Success 
always follows, so just put 
confidence in your barber 
and his chair will become 
your “Seat of Success.” 


9 


Gfe 


Has satisfied criti- 
cal men fora quar- 
ter ofacentury. It 
is recognized as 
the ideal hair 
dressing, required 
by present-day custom. It 
also defers baldness. A fine 
and fitting finish to complete 
good appearance. Your bar- 
ber knows how to apply it 
properly. Ask him for it. 


The barber shop is a service station for 
men who care to keep well groomed. 
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eA the wood parts of Curtis 
French doors are narrow and grace- 
fully and delicately molded. These 
Curtis doors C-321 are in the home of 
Mr. Leighton P. Stradley, School Lane 
and Oak Road, Germantown, Pa.; 
Albert F, Schenck, architect; The Gil- 


lingham Company, dealers. 


Naty, 


Charming Interiors 


INA of the beauty that your new home 
will possess should already be there 
before a single piece of furniture is moved 
in or a single curtain hung. 


Look for that beauty in the woodwork 
—the doors, windows, trim, stairway, built-in cabi- 
network. If these permanent things are beautiful, then 
decorating and furnishing will be simple matters and 
a charming interior within the reach of even the most 
modest purse. But if your woodwork is not of good 
design, no amount of money lavished on furnishings 
and decoration can buy you a truly beautiful home. 


The woodwork is the background for all interior 
decorative effects. It is the connecting link between 
the architecture of the house itself and the decorative 
scheme. Choose it carefully! 


Builders of the best houses have always realized that 
woodwork was part furniture and part house. That is 
why in the past they have always sought the aid of 
architects in designing doors, windows, trim, stair- 
work and cabinetwork, and why they have always had 
to have these things made-to-order. 


ow people who wish to build beautiful homes 
N need not pay the extra cost of made-to-order 
woodwork. They, with their architects, can select 
Curtis Woodwork designs that meet the most exact- 
ing architectural standards and that make the most 
interesting and beautiful decorative effects possible 
for even the most inexpensive house. 


Curtis designs are the work of architects of stand- 
ing—men who have designed some of the best houses in 
America, and whose work is worthy to stand, authori- 
ties have said, with the best architecture of all times. 


And Curtis designs are available in all architectural 
styles, so no matter what type of house you plan to 
build, you can select Curtis designs that will exactly 
suit your purposes. This is true of all Curtis Wood- 
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Theyre easy to have 


when beauty is built-in 


ae 


work from small exterior moldings to the stairway 
and large pieces of cabinetwork. 


Yet in spite of the fact that Curtis designs are ar- 


chitecturally authentic, Curtis Woodwork actually 
costs no more than ordinary millwork. Very often it 
actually costs less when such on-the-job expense items as 
cutting and fitting and sanding are taken into account. 


Curtis Woodwork is economical because every item 
is produced in large quantities. This makes better 
construction possible, too, because of greater machine 
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Berrow is a photograph of 
Curtis six-panel interior door C-302 
in the home of Mr. Edward T. Child, 
Larchmont, N. Y.; Aymar Embury 
II, architect; New Rochelle Coal & 
Lumber Company, dealers. Here the 
door is stained for use in an English 

type house. 


° 


efficiency. Large purchases of woods espe- 
cially adapted to specific purposes insure 
better materials than are ordinarily used 
in made-to-order millwork. 


And because every article of Curtis 
Woodwork is made in the same plant by the same 
methods and men, and on the same machines as every 
other similar Curtis article, there is a uniform quality 
in Curtis Woodwork that is not found in millwork 
produced in other plants. 


ERHAPS in Curtis cabinetwork the built-in quality 
R that the Curtis trade mark stands for, is best illus- 
trated in the detailed drawing on the next page. That 
sketch shows two interesting details in the construc- 
tion of drawers in Curtis cabinetwork. 


From both the exterior and in- 
terior, casement windows have a charm and 
intimacy that are difficult to obtain in any 
other way, especially when they have small 
panes, as in this Curtis design C-1030. 
This house is on Grenway Road in Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, Ohio; Brooke 
& Burrows, architects; Standard 
Building Materials Company, 

dealers. 
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Note the dovetailing (B). Nailed joints pull apart; 
dovetailed joints cannot. Nor can the drawers get 
out of square. 


you bought the Curtis article and lived with it for a 
time, you would find yourself liking your woodwork 
more and more as time went on. Like a true friend 
it would wear well; it would grow on you. 


Note also how the drawer sides and bottom are put 
together (A). A groove is cut in the sides, front and 
back, and the drawer bottom is framed into this groove. 
As a result, the drawer is dust-proof; there are no 
nails to come out, no joints to loosen up, and the 
bottom cannot slip back and forth, spilling the con- 


tents. This, too, is important; 
the drawer bottom is a three-ply 
board, which cannot warp, crack 
or split. 


In the finer pieces of Curtis 
cabinet work there is a delicate 
molding around the edge of the 
drawer fronts. This molding has 
nothing to do with the strength 
of the drawers, but it adds 
greatly to the beauty of the cabi- 
net when viewed from the front. 


So detailsas these cost money, 
of course. It would cost less to 
put drawers together with nails and 
to omit such refinements of design 


as the little molding referred to. 
But such woodwork would not 
be Curtis Woodwork, and it 
could not merit the Curtis trade 
mark. 


These are details that perhaps 
you might overlook in comparing 
two pieces of woodwork before 
you purchased. But if you chose 
ordinary millwork it would not 
be long before you would dis- 
cover that somehow your wood- 
work did not come up to that in 
other homes, in appearance or 
construction. Even then maybe 
you could not tell why. But if 


Curis 


> 


Anycarpenter, any shop or 
mill can make millwork. 
Theycanevenmakedesigns 
thatlooklikeCurtisdesigns. 
But no article ofwoodwork 
is Curtis Woodwork that 
does not bear the trade 
mark shown above. 
ew 


If you expect to attend the 
Sesqui-Centennial Interna- 
tional Exposition in Phila- 
delphia see the Curtis 
Woodwork in the “Save 
the Surface’’ bungalow 
facing Pattison Avenue in 
front of Treasure Island 
and overlooking Gladway 
Lagoon and the Fine Arts 
Building. Curtis Wood- 
work is also used through- 
out in the Ohio Building, 
which is a reproduction of 
the old Colonial home of 
William Henry Harrison, 
ninth President of the 
United States 


| 


Since all Curtis Woodwork is manufactured in 
advance of your needs, confine your selections to 
Curtis designs, sizes and woods. Then you will avoid 
the delays, mistakes and expense so often experienced 
with made-to-order millwork. 


cA piace for lin- 
ens! This Curtis linen case 
C-813 is made especially 
forthat purpose. The fronts 
of the smaller drawers are 
open, so you can see where 
everything is, but the two 
large drawers at the bottom 

are closed. 


DOORS 


WINDOWS 


The leading dealer in woodwork in your commu- 
nity (if you live east of the Rockies) is probably a 
Curtis dealer. He will be glad to show you his stock 
and to help you or your architect or builder to 
select the Curtis designs, sizes and woods to suit 
your plans. He will also give you prices and detailed 
information about the quality points of every Curtis 
item. Ask him to show you his Curtis catalog. Or 
write for a copy of our new book “Curtis Wood- 
work,” containing 32 pages of interesting informa- 
tion and ideas for homebuilders. It is free. 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
436 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 


Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa; Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wisconsin; 
Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Michigan; Curtis Sash & Door Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa; Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kansas; Curtis Door & Sash 
Co., Chicago, Illinois; Curtis Companies, Inc., Eastern Sales 
Office: 25 West 44th Street, New York City. 
Curtis Companies, Incorporated, Clinton, Iowa 


CurTIS WoODWORK 


FRAMES - MOLDINGS 


TRIM - STAIR PARTS « BUILT-IN CABINETWORK 
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HEN you have PERMA’ 
NENT furniture in your 
dining alcove, you can make it 
harmonize with the color scheme 
of your kitchen or dining alcove, 
because seats and table are de- 
livered unpainted. As Curtis 
makes this set, the seats and 
table are sturdy and dignified 
yet gracefully designed. Photo- 
graphed in the home of Mr. 
Frank J. Miller, 18 Norwood 
Ave., Albany, N. Y.; Blakeslee 
Lumber Company, dealers. 
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ay modern women 
vitality 1s most precious... 


yet millions risk it daily for lack 
of this new knowledge 


W: LEAD such crowded lives! Every hour of 
the twenty-four is precious! The woman who 
must hoard her energy—who is tired before the 
day is over—misses countless moments of gayety 
and joy which never can return. 

And too often, it is lack of this new knowledge 
of The Danger Line that is responsible for tired- 
ness, premature old age—or such disorders as 
rheumatism, heart or nervous troubles. 

Science today knows that many serious diseases 
gain entrance to the system through decayed teeth, 
exposed root canals and Pyorrhea pockets between 
the gums and the teeth. Proper care of the mouth 
should be a safeguard against this danger. Yet 


thousands who regularly brush their teeth suffer 
from tooth and gum troubles. 


Brushing 1s not enough 


No tooth-brush can reach into all the pits and crev- 
ices where acids may form and cause decay. This 
is especially true at The Danger Line where teeth 
and gums meet. Here, the edges of the gums form 
tiny V-shaped crevices in which food collects. 
Acids form which cause that decay which is hard- 
est to control. Here, too, Pyorrhea and other gum 
infections usually begin. 

To safeguard your health, these acids must be 
neutralized. One dentifrice can do this—Squibb’s 
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Dental Cream. It contains more than fifty per 
cent of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—long recog- 
nized by medical authorities as a safe, effective 
antacid. Every time you use Squibb’s Dental 
Cream, tiny particles of Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia remain in the crevices at The Danger Line. 
They neutralize the harmful acids and protect 
from danger afterwards. 

To protect your health use Squibb’s Dental 
Cream at least twice a day and see your dentist 
twice a year. Squibb’s Dental Cream is on sale at 
all druggists’. Only 40 cents for a large tube. 


In almost any drug store you will find 20, 30, even 40, 
different kinds of dentifrices. Many people buy these 
dentifrices . . . changing from one to another. They 
seem disappointed. They brush their teeth regularly .. . 
yet they still have decay and gum diseases . . . Way? 

Because teeth need more than brushing. They must be 
protected at The Danger Line. Try this simple test— 
Tonight, just before going to bed, take a tablespoonful of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in water, swallow a part of 
it—and use the rest to swish about the mouth and as a 
gargle. You will be surprised in the morning to find how 
clean and sweet your mouth feels. The Milk of Magnesia 
will not only have neutralized the acids in your mouth, but 
sweetened your stomach also. The same result may be 
obtained using Squibb’s Dental Cream—it contains over 
50 per cent Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. © 1926 


SQUIBB'S 


DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibb Milk of Magnesia 
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(Continued from Page 121) 
you that warms your heart. I would have 
planted those two beans if I had suspected 
them of being pigweed! 

I received invaluable assistance from 
many scientific men too. One of them was 
Mr. Huron H. Smith, of the Milwaukee 
Museum, who sent me, among other cher- 
ished seeds and bulbs, some contributions 
from an old Wisconsin Indian whom he 
called Uncle John. Uncle John never wrote 
me, as nearly as I can remember, but Mr. 
Smith was kind enough to forward some of 
the old brave’s letters received by him, and 
from one of them I quote: 

As partly being on a Daupt [in doubt?] on 
Mr. Jim’s Tiny Potatoes for seed already sent 
you, have found stronger and larger ones to 
take place of Jim’s. Send you today from 
Robert Pa-ma-po-my, my neighbor, who live 
close by me here some & he describes these 
Indian potatoes to be good & will grow on new 
land to be quite large and long in length, in 
shape like powder horn or like new moon when 
first appears. . . . You can do just to please 
with those 6 potatoes sent you. Probably re- 
place [forward?] to Luther Burbank. Yes, 
probably there could be an Improvement made 
on the growing of other potatoes with those of 
the Indian potatoes sent to exper ment with & 
if they do combine each together or some way 
to Bear then there will be then ‘‘Half Breed 
Potatoes.”” Oh how would they taste; well 


Bully? JOHN V. SATERLEE. 


The volunteers that have helped my 
work number thousands, scattered about 
the world, often in remote places. Those 
in Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
other English provinces and dominions 
were most numerous, perhaps because the 
English love gardens and understand them, 
and because these people, some of them far 
from their native island, were caught by the 
nature and interest of the task I had set 
myself. I hope some day to be able to 
write more extensively about these helpers 
of mine, their adventures and discoveries, 
their perils and treks, their hopes and dis- 
appointments as volunteer collectors; cer- 
tainly an interesting volume would be 
made—several volumes—from the letters 
to me from these friends I never met. 

My nursery business had gone ahead 
satisfactorily throughout the early 80’s, but 
I began to discover that I could not carry 
the load of business and details it entailed, 
or give the time necessary to seeing cus- 
tomers and talking to people about orders, 
with all that meant. I loved my work and 
I loved people. There was never a time 
when a man was merely a customer to me— 
unless it was when he failed to pay his bill, 
and then I usually just cut him off the roll. 
So it was often a long job to sell a short 
order, because people wanted to visit, and 
maybe I did too. 


Exploding a Bombshell 


You can’t mix visiting and hard, exacting 
work though. In a way, the man with a 
big job has to cut himself off from inter- 
ruptions of all kinds. This seems particu- 
larly true to me now, when newspapers and 
magazines have made people accustomed to 
knowing about everyone and everything, so 
that they don’t feel it is out of the way to 
ask questions and poke around. I don’t 
blame them. I never could see a man 
operating a steam shovel, or a structural 
ironworker swinging on a girder high above 
the sidewalk, or a woman running a new- 
fangled electric ironing machine, without 
stopping to watch and wanting to ask 
something about the how and why of their 
jobs. But to the man on the girder ques- 
tions might be a little out of place, espe- 
cially if there was a good strong wind 
blowing! 

I found I had to fish or cut bait, as the 
saying is, and I decided to cut the bait. If 
I supplied the varieties and worked out the 
problems, there were plenty of people 
handy at selling. I sold half the nursery 
business and later got out of it entirely. I 
went at my work in the experimental 
grounds, and by 1893 I had a bombshell to 
explode. 

It took the form of a catalogue, under 
date of June, 1893, and its title was New 
Creations in Fruits and Flowers. Inside 
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the cover page I made the following an- 
nouncement: 


The fruits and flowers mentioned in this list, 
and to be mentioned in succeeding lists, are 
more than new in the ordinary sense in which 
the word is generally used; they are new 
creations, lately produced by scientific combina- 
tions of Nature’s forces, guided by long, care- 
fully conducted and very expensive biological 
study. Let not those who read suppose that 
they were born without labor; they are not 
foundlings, but are exemplifications of the 
knowledge that the life forces of plants may be 
combined and guided to produce results not 
imagined by horticulturists who have given the 
matter little thought. 

Limitations once supposed to be real have 
proved to be only apparent barriers; and, as in 
any of the dark pebbieaa of Nature, the mental 
light of many ardent, persevering, faithful 
workers will make the old paths clear, and 
boundless new ones will appear by which the 
life forces are guided into endless useful and 
beautiful forms. 

We are now standing just at the gateway of 
scientific horticulture, only having taken a few 
steps in the measureless fields which will 
stretch out as we advance into the golden sun- 
shine of a more complete knowledge of the 
forces which are to unfold all the graceful forms 
of garden beauty, and wealth of fruit and 
flowers, for the comfort and happiness of 
earth’s teeming millions. 


Raising Walnuts and Skeptics 


Nowadays, when we are accustomed to 
picking up the daily paper and reading that 
some heroic flyer has just crossed the At- 
lantic Ocean, or that a biologist we never 
heard of has found a new vitamine, or that 
a machine has been invented that will 
transform the business of keeping food iced 
in our homes, we might not be more than 
passingly interested in the announcement 
that a horticulturist had created a new kind 
of pear that would put all the known pears 
into the shade. In 1893 things were not 
moving quite so fast, and a claim like mine 
made quite a loud noise in the sedate and 
mannerly period when the White House 
was occupied by President Cleveland and 
when Queen Victoria still had several years 
left of her long reign. 

Prior to this I had sold several new 
varieties to the public, or through big nur- 
serymen, but here was a wholesale offering, 
proposing to dispose of almost a hundred 
absolutely new plants, flowers, berries and 
trees, together with complete rights and 
control, in each case, so that the buyer 
could be sure that he would have no com- 
petition. The list began with the hybrid 
walnut, which I called the “‘ Paradox,” be- 
cause it was a paradox that a hardwood 
lumber tree could be produced to grow as 
fast as the most rapid-growing and short- 
lived soft-wood variety. The catalogue said 
of this tree: 

The first, and one of the most interesting of 
the hybrids produced among walnuts. Budded 
trees six years of age are fully twice as large, 
broad and tall as black walnuts at ten, or Per- 
sian walnuts at twenty years of age. The 
leaves, which are from two feet to a full yard in 
length, are clean-cut, glossy, bright green, and 
have a surpassing sweet odor, resembling that 
of fragrant apples, and as powerful and peculiar 
as that of roses and lilies. 


They scarcely believed that one; but 
they went away convinced if they saw it. 

There were four new quinces, ten new 
plums and prunes, a large list of berries, a 
number of flowers, including the first double 
gladiolus ever known, with flowers closely 
arranged around the spike like a hyacinth, 
and my Silver Lining poppy which, in- 
stead of being crimson and black on the 
inside, is a glistening silvery white, the out- 
side retaining the same brilliant crimson as 
its forbears. Finally, the booklet was com- 
pleted with an offering of vegetables of new 
variety and productivity. Near the end of 
the book, too, I find, there was a picture of 
the blossoms of the cross, with which I was 
then experimenting, between the apricot 
and the plum—the first public reference, I 
guess, that was ever made to my Plumcot. 

In a statement at the end of the book I 
set down my whole theory of plant develop- 
ment, summing up all my knowledge and 
experience in a few words, and laying down 
the law in these words: 


There is no possible room for doubt that 
every form of plant life existing on this earth is 
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now being and has always been modified, more 
or less, by its surroundings, and often rapidly 
and permanently changed, never to return to 
the old form. 

When man takes advantage of these facts 
and changes all the conditions, giving abun- 
dance of room for expansion and growth, extra 
cultivation and a superabundance of the vari- 
ous chemical elements in the most assimilable 
form, with generous light and heat, great 
changes sooner or later occur, according to the 
susceptibility of the subject; and when added 
to all these combined governing forces, we em- 
ploy the other potent forces of combination and 
selection of the best combinations, the power to 
improve our useful and ornamental plants is 
limitless. 


It might be a good thing for you to have 
in your minds, along about here somewhere, 
that there is a great controversy among 
scientific people concerning the answer to 
this question: 

“Do our changing racial and individual 
traits, observable throughout the whole 
realm of life, both past and present, come to 
us by inheritance—are the seeds all con- 
tained in the minute organisms from which 
life springs, or, on the contrary, do we ac- 
quire new characteristics from our situa- 
tion or necessities—our environment—and 
pass those new tendencies or abilities or 
powers on to our children?” 

The question is whether’ all changes 
which we notice in successive ages of life 


development are traceable to heredity ° 


alone or whether we can inherit acquired 
characteristics. The man who believes the 
former says that the loyalty, fidelity and 
good nature of a fine police dog were con- 
tained somewhere, perhaps only potentially 
and not at all developed, in the wolf from 
which that police dog finally sprang. The 
man who believes that acquired character- 
istics can be and are inherited maintains, 
instead, that a pair of savage wolves can be 
caught and somewhat tamed; that their 
puppies can be raised in domestication and 
made a trifle less savage and treacherous; 
that, after generations and generations, the 
characteristics of gentleness and good- 
nature and fidelity to a master become so 
impressed on the succeeding generations 
that there emerges finally a police dog 
which is only distantly like the original wolf 
parents, having acquired so many new 
characteristics and passed them on, bit by 
bit, in the blood stream, that the police dog 
is practically a new species of animal. 


Calling Forth a Storm 


There is a great deal more to this con- 
troversy than my bare outline even sug- 
gests; but perhaps this statement is enough 
to explain the fundamental proposition dis- 
puted, and to make clear what I am going 
to say in connection with my claim that I 
had produced new creations in fruits and 
flowers. 

I myself believe, beyond question or 
doubt, that new characteristics, foreign to 
anything in the heredity of the plants in- 
volved, can be and are so impressed on suc- 
ceeding generations by my process of repe- 
tition, repetition, repetition, over and over 
and over again, and always for the same 
effect and in the same direction, that there 
comes out in the end, through selection, a 
new and distinct plant result. It is this be- 
lief, in the face of the controversy that I 
refer to, that is expressed in the first para- 
graph of the summary I have given above. 
I stated that “plant life is now being and 
has always been modified, more or less, by 
its surroundings—environment—and often 
rapidly and permanently changed, never to 
return to the old form.’”’ This was strong 
medicine for the straight-heredity theorists 
and balm of Gilead to those who believed 
with me. I am going on in a moment to 
tell you something of the processes I em- 
ployed; in the meantime the catalogue had 
another far-reaching effect that was sensa- 
tional and unheard of before. This was the 
amazement and indignation with which 
many orthodox people received the claim of 
a man to new creations. 

I could see, and did see, that the term 
would be examined critically, but it had 
not occurred to me that it would be con- 
sidered blasphemous. Not that it would 
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The Fuel Bin 


for 


‘ Thousands 


of Homes 


EXT winter and 

every winter to 
come, increasing thou- 
sands of families will 
have their fuel piped into 
their homes by their 
local gas companies. 


The future of gas heat- 
ing has long since been 
established. Special 
house heating rates, 
granted by many gas 
companies the country 
over, and the high efh- 
ciency of Bryant Auto- 
matic Gas Heating Plants 
bring the wonderful con- 
venience and comfort 
of gas fuel well within 
reach of most home 
owners. 

If there is a local Bryant 
Office listed in your ’phone 
book, ask about letting your 
pup be your furnace man. 
Or write us here in Cleve- 


land for information about 
Gas Heating your home. 


THE BRYANT HEATER 
& MFG. COMPANY 
17853 St. Clair Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches in 27 Principal Cities 
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We spent 50 years 
learning to make one 
grade of Shovel 


No. 251 
Railroad Shovel 


No. 261 
\ Locomotive 
Firing 
Scoop 


Is Your 
Road Interested 
In Saving Coal? 


Nie you will find some food 
for thought in the following 
letter written us from Laurel, Miss., 
by a fireman. (“‘ Name on request”’ 
as they say in advertisingese.) 


RED EDGE 


“Just a few weeks ago I read an ar- 
ticle in The Saturday Evening Post 
(or rather an advertisement) in re- 
gard to the quality and comparison 
with cheaper shovels and Red Edge. 


“IT amemployed by the....,..... 
R. R. as a locomotive fireman. I 
have been with this Company in 
this capacity for seven years and 
during this time I have used many 
different makes of shovels. I have 
in my possession a Red Edge drawn 
from the stock room in 1922 and I 
consider this shovel has had 30 
months at the very least of the 
hardest of service and still makirg 
every day. 


»~-RED EDGE . 


“IT have held best fuel performance 
record in November and December 
in 1925 on Through Freight Service 
with this three-year-old shovel.’’ 


Like all good story tellers, our cor- 
respondent keeps the climax of the 
story for the very end. Thirty 
months’ service is something to talk 
about. But what does even that 
amount to in comparison with 
“fuel performance’’? 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL 
WORKS 
WYOMING, PA. 


RED 
EDGE 


SHOVELS 
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| have caused me to use other words if I had 


foreseen the storm; I have never been one 
to consider how my utterances would be 
received by others, so long as I felt con- 
vinced that what I said was sound, scien- 
tific and accurate. I didn’t think much 
about the matter from this viewpoint, to 
tell the truth, because I was so absorbed in 
the importance of my work and the neces- 
sity of impressing horticulturists with the 
significance of what I had accomplished. I 
spoke up and said my say, and then I went 
back to my job. 

It presently seemed possible that I was 
going to have a good deal of difficulty stay- 
ing there. A perfect storm arose, in the 
heat and wind of which I was called a good 
many names stronger than blasphemer; I 
was preached about, talked at, written and 
telegraphed to, scolded, abused, and even 
vilified. The more extreme of my critics 
said that I was setting myself up as a com- 
petitor of Omnipotence, and the mildest of 
them called me a falsifier. One preacher 
inveigled me into his church, had me seated 
in a front pew, and then worked up a trap 
for me by which I had to say just what I 
believed as to the truth of natural laws be- 
hind all life and what I disbelieved as to 
the truth of metaphysical and superstitious 
theories concerning creation. When he had 
me, as he thought, in a fine bag, with the 
draw strings pulled, he proceeded to berate 
me in good old orthodox style, and ended 
by offering a prayer for my awakening. Of 
course I had neither thought nor said any- 
thing either impious or blasphemous, un- 
less it is impious and blasphemous to work 
with Nature, utilize her laws, direct her 
work, apply intelligence to plastic living 
forms, and then claim a victory in getting 
useful and beautiful results. But it was 
lively while it lasted! 


Plants to Burn 


Still another class of people were stirred 
up over that catalogue of mine, and those 
were the nurserymen and horticulturists. 
A good many of them had already heard of 
me or had seen some of my new varieties, 
and they were ready to believe almost any- 
thing I would seriously claim for my work. 
A good many had enough information so 
that though they thought I might have ac- 
complished a part of what I asserted for 
myself, they discounted me a little for exag- 
geration. But hundreds of them were 
straight-out skeptical, or even scoffing. I 
had said in the catalogue that I could not 
engage in long explanations by mail: they 
could either buy outright on the strength 
of my name and reputation, or they could 
come and see for themselves. The result 
was that a shoal of them came. 

I have always been fond of the story one 
of them told me afterward. He said: 

“Burbank, I have traveled more than 
three thousand miles to see your grounds, 
and to find out about your assertions re- 
garding your new fruit trees. When I got 
off the train this morning I happened to 
meet an old gentleman who said he had 
worked for you for years. So I asked him 
what he knew about you. He said: 

““*Luther Burbank? Why, I know all 
about him! He used to have a big nursery, 
and he did well at it. But he sold out, and 
now he raises acres and acres of all sorts of 
stuff, and waters it and tends it and culti- 
vates it through the spring; then when sum- 
mer comes he hires most of it plucked out 
and burned. Burned! D’ye ever hear tell 
of such foolishness? He’s got a lot of trash 
left, and talks about selling it, but I 
wouldn’t give him fifty dollars for the whole 
kit and boodle. That’s Burbank!’”’ 

This Eastern nurseryman laughed as he 
told me the story. I went around the place 
with him and showed him what I had, and 
he listened with more and more interest as 
we passed up and down the rows, and be- 
fore he left he selected seven plants out of 
my whole list of new creations, and paid 
me, cash, six thousand dollars for them. He 
was satisfied with his bargain, too, and 
made money out of it—big money, he told 
me since—and from that day to this he and 
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his sons, who followed him in his business, 
have been among my best customers and 
strongest adherents. 

Well, the nurserymen came, and before 
another year was up I had pretty well 
cleaned out my stock as listed in the cata- 
logue. There were still millions of plants on 
my grounds, in every possible stage of de- 
velopment and every phase of progress; I 
couldn’t stop; I didn’t want to. I went on 
producing new varieties, and I went on 
calling them new creations, and I still do, 
because I claim they were and are new 
creations. 

What do I mean, and how did I bring 
them into being? That is a fair question, 
and one that I would like to answer in gen- 
eral terms, and without anything technical 
or complicated to weary you, who are prob- 
ably not scientists, but folks interested in 
the marvels of Nature, in gardens and or- 
chards. 

Plant improvement can only be done by 
aman with a vision and a purpose. Itisa 
lot like a man who puts in a window and 
thinks he is an architect. There is a wide 
gulf between the man who visions and plans 
and supervises the building of a beautiful 
structure and the man who drives the nails 
in its walls. Every nail is of importance, 
every window is of importance, but still 
somebody has to have all the general laws 
and principlesand the wholeideain hismind. 
He has to adjust his building to its site, the 
materials to the surroundings, the work- 
men to the job, their needs to his purpose, 
and their equipment and materials to their 
needs; and then, in the end, there emerges 
thearchitecture—the finished building—the 
thought completed that originated in the 
designer’s mind. 

In plant architecture—if I may coin an 
expression—the main thing that strikes me 
is that you have to wait for some of your 
materials to be arranged by Nature. Wild 
seeds are your raw material—wild seeds or 
cuttings from native trees or vines or 
shrubs. They are as wary and timid and 
hard to tame as wild animals, and also, as 
with wild animals, they are very likely to 
surprise you with traits and dispositions 
and tendencies you haven’t counted on at 
all, so that you must be continually on your 
guard. Well, these raw materials, and 
others you or someone before you has de- 
veloped from them, must grow to your 
needs, while others you can arrange. You 
have certain materials at hand, but you 
have to wait for others; they partially ar- 
range themselves. In ordinary architecture 
you merely shuffle them. 


Ameliorating the Plum 


There is a good example of this in setting 
cement. You bring all your materials for 
the house or the business block or the pub- 
lic building together and plan your arrange- 
ment of them. You shuffle your brickwork 
and your woodwork and your doors and 
windows and your porches and balconies, 
and so on, to get them into the right places, 
so that your final proportions and balance 
and mass will be right; but with all this, as 
soon as you start working you have to wait 
for your cement to set before you can go on 
with your fine design. That is the way it 
is—that is precisely the way it is with the 
work of the plant developer. 

Some of my most important and valu- 
able work has been with the plum. When I 
began, the plum was small, usually acid, 
generally unfit for shipping, often with a 
large stone, and sold in America in a limited 
number of varieties. I wanted to get a plum 
that would ship, a plum that would dry 
well—what we call a prune, because the 
French call it that—a plum that would be 
beautiful and delicious, a plum that would 
be large, a plum for canning, a plum with a 
small pit, or none at all, andsoon. My de- 
signs were pretty carefully worked out. 
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For instance, as regards the shipping 
plum. The plum developed to be picked 
from the tree and eaten right there, or 
within a few hours in the house, was quite a 
different thing from the plum that could be 
picked, packed, shipped, delivered maybe 
thousands of miles away, unpacked, sold, 
carried home, and finally eaten fresh. You 
can see that. The variety for home con- 
sumption could be soft and juicy the min- 
ute it was ripe; the shipping plum had to be 
soft and juicy and delicious after it had 
traveled half as far as Nelly Bly. And this 
couldn’t be acquired by accident or chance; 
it had to be studied and the specifications 
pretty carefully written. 

For shipping, it was necessary to have the 
trees bring their fruit to the proper stage of 
ripeness all at once. It would never pay an 


orchardist to go over and over his orchard, — 


picking the plums that were ready and let- 
ting the others hang. Why, a man would 
starve to death with that sort of an or- 
chard—his pickers would cost him more 
than his orchard was worth. You should be 
able to go right through the orchard, when 
the time came, and clean it up and cash in 
on the harvest. 


Fruit Architecture 


Now you have a notion as to the ground 
plan of just one plum. It was necessary to 
find parent stock that would contribute the 
proper blood strains—one for firmness of 
flesh and juiciness; one, perhaps, for sturdi- 
ness in the tree; one for that characteristic 
of coming to perfection all at once. It wasa 
case of choosing my materials carefully, 
then by crossing, to get the beginnings of 
the building. But after that the scaffolding 
had to come away—I had to select and 
select and select for the qualities I was 
after, and it was a long and expensive job, 
because a plum tree is not like some 
flowers; it will not take root and grow and 
bud and blossom and bear fruit all in a 
month or two, or even in several years. The 
short cut I used, of course, was to bud well- 
established, sturdy trees with buds from the 
crossed seedlings I produced. Many men 
had worked at this, more or less. Here is 
where I used the wholesale plan; instead 
of trying one or two buds, or crossing for 
one or two results, or growing half a dozen 
seedlings, I would choose twenty varieties, 
grow fifty thousand seedlings and bud hun- 
dreds of buds. More than that, I made my 
old parent trees work. Sometimes I would 
bud as high as three hundred buds into one 
tree. It was new. It was startling to 


-many. But it hurried Nature along. It 


brought results. 

But not all at once even then. By no 
means. Take the effort to get a stoneless 
plum. Remember that man can only utilize 
Nature’s methods—he cannot alter or 
amend them. The man can plan the work, 
but he can’t induce the plum to drop its 
stone all right away, even though man 
knows that for his purposes the stone is use- 
less to the plum. You see, the plum has 
considered the stone important—about its 
most important part—through thousands 
and thousands of years, while man may 
have had the idea of dropping the stone for 
a few months. The wolf cannot be tamed 
in a minute, because he has ten thousand 
years behind him that put a premium on 
his wildness. 

There is no use trying to change every- 
thing ina day. Our environment—the in- 
fluence to bear on us to change or alter or 
soften or harden us—what does it weigh? 
It weighs like a grain of sand, and heredity 
is untold and unknown accretions of grains 
of sand, added, added, added, mixed with 
the cement of time and custom and habit, 
and slowly changed into stone—almost im- 
perishable stone, yet still susceptible of be- 
ing taken by a competent quarryman and 
lifted from its place, and by a fine sculptor, 
with chisel and mallet, being transformed 
into something beautiful and majestic and 
immortal. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Burbank and Mr. Hall. The next will 
appear in an early issue. ~ 
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NEXT week, September 12th to 18th, will be 
Safety Week all over the United States. 


During that week not only will the necessity 
for greater care of life and limb be impressed 
upon the American public, but the attention 
of everyone will be directed upon the progress 
that has been made in safety construction. 


Just as the railroads are realizing that effective 
protection to passengers must surmount the 
human fallibility of enginemen and flagmen, 
so motor car manufacturers must learn that 
safe motoring cannot be achieved by the single 
expedient of preaching safe driving. 


The Stutz Motor Car Company is the first 
builder of private passenger automobiles to 
recognize the manufacturer’s duty to the full 
by incorporating into its cars the highest pos- 
sible degree of in-built safety. 


Special Safety Exhibits and 
Demonstrations by all Stutz Dealers 


During Safety Week all Stutz dealers will make 
special exhibits in their showrooms and give 
demonstrations of the New Safety Stutz 
designed to bring out its protective features 
in a practical way. 


These will include: 


Exhibits of the Safety Glass used all around in all 
models of the New Safety Stutz, in comparison with 
ordinary windshield and window glass, under severe 
shock. 

Exhibit of the New Safety Stutz frame, the backbone 
of the automobile; the strongest and most rigid on 
any private passenger Car. 
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Exhibit of the steel running-boards of the New 
Safety Stutz, literally side-bumpers; with the steel 
front and rear bumpers, providing a veritable armor 
belt of steel about the car. 

Exhibit of the New Safety Stutz bodies of steel, excep- 
tionally sturdy, shock-resisting and structurally strong. 

Demonstration of the narrow, clear-vision front 
corner-posts of the New Safety Stutz which give 
an unobstructed view of the road, both ahead and 
diagonally to the sides. 

Demonstration of the advanced four-wheel hydro- 
static brakes of the New Safety Stutz developed and 
built by Timken on a newly-utilized principle, attaining 
perfect equalization, prevention of skidding and in- 
creased effectiveness in stopping. 

Demonstration of the instant acceleration of the 
New Safety Stutz—giving a “nimbleness” to the car 
that quickly pulls it out of tight places in traffic and 
dangerous situations on the highway. 

Demonstration of the wonderful stability and per- 
fect balance of the New Safety Stutz, with its lower 
center of gravity and scientific spring suspension, 
eliminating sidesway and top-heaviness, and increasing 
road-adhesiveness, ease-of-riding and ease of control. 

Demonstration of the remarkable ease-of-handling 
introduced by New Safety Stutz design which makes 
for safety at all times, because the car acts as quickly 


as the driver thinks. 
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Visit the showrooms of your local Stutz dealer. See 
these impressive demonstrations of the exclusive pro- 
tective features of the New Safety Stutz. 


Learn how these features not only safeguard your 
family, and your investment, but also give a new plea- 
sure to motoring by virtue of the mental relaxation— 
the feeling of confidence and security—that they im- 
part at all times. 


Watch your local newspapers for further announcements, 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of AMERICA, Inc., Indianapolis 
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The New SAFETY STUTZ is 
permanently protected against theft 
by the Fedco System, without cost 
to the car owner. 


An exclusive feature is Loss-of-Use 
Insurance, paying the car owner 
five dollars per day, up to thirty 
days, for loss of the car’s use through 
theft. This also is without cost to 
the car owner. ' 


The entire car has Underwriter’s 


Class A rating on both fire and theft. 


Eight body styles, including 7-pas- 
senger models, designed and con- 
structed under the supervision of 
Brewster of New York. 


All closed bodies automatically 
ventilated by Hubbard Ventilating 
Eaves — another exclusive feature. 


“No. But they do things differently 
from the way they used to. The really 
smart women all get into something.” 

“Well, they’d be better off out of them.” 

“‘T wish,’”’ she said again, ‘“‘that I knew 
some of those women—like Mrs. English. 
The girls get awfully tiresome, always 
squabbling over a tenth of a cent a point 
or what movie they’ll go to, or getting all 
worked up because someone else has bought 
a dress like theirs.” 

Blanding was lost. He was aware that 
his wife was complaining, but he could not 
see the firm thread of logic which in Nell’s 
mind connected all these things. So, being 
through with his dinner, he simply rose 
from the table and went out to the sun 
porch, where, in the midst of a brown 
wicker family of chairs and tables, he read 
the evening paper and reflected on Berke- 
ley’s candidacy. For it meant a good 
deal to Mr. Blanding to have a friend who 
was a United States senator; and more 
than seldom, it meant something in a per- 
fectly respectable way to Mr. Blanding’s 
important clients. 

He was aware, during the days that fol- 
lowed, that Hawkins had been right. There 
was a queer wayward gust of wind blowing 
through the political system and tossing 
things where they did not belong. Things 
were unsteady. Blanding had seen them 
unsteady before—during 1912, and later 
during the war, when people had been so 
jumbled in political adherence. This was 
different only because it was so difficult to 
settle on a general cause for it. Here and 
there people fought for their, candidates on 
the basis of their wringing wetness or their 
bone dryness to the almost comic eclipse of 
all other virtues or demerits, and elsewhere 
hot battles on world peace were brewing. 

Blanding was convinced, as he looked the 
situation over, that it needed a strong hand 
to put it in order, and he was inclined to 
think it was his own hand. The Berkeley 
campaign committee was too weak and 
needed complete reorganizing and strength- 
ening to get it through these last few 
months, and Blanding had about made up 
his mind that he would head that commit- 
tee. He had refused to do that for Berkeley 
once before, but he knew the boys would be 
soon around to ask him again. This time 
he was inclined to go out in the field and 
make a clean-up. 

In the meantime the Kirkpatrick wed- 
ding, which had been engaging the minds of 
florists and decorators and photographers 
and bridesmaids and principals to such 
a degree that they would have been en- 
tirely unconscious of any political struggle 
even if the republic had been suddenly de- 
clared a monarchy, came to an end just 
then in a short church ceremony one eve- 
ning, and a very elaborate reception and 
dance afterward. Blanding had quite for- 
gotten that Kirkpatrick’s girl was to be 
married until Nelly mentioned it. He han- 
dled the Kirkpatrick law business, but 
somehow he and Nelly had never mixed 
much socially with his client’s family, 
though, of course, they had been asked to 
the wedding. 

Nelly had not forgotten it. For weeks it 
had been a dangling event which had filled 
her with a kind of dread, and yet had ex- 
alted her above the other members of her 
set, who looked greedily on at the Kirk- 
patrick festivities without participation. 
To that group of women she had refailed a 
full description of the present she and Ted 
had sent and the dress she had bought to 
wear. Secretly, she hated to go, and yet 
was determined to go, even if most of the 
pleasure she could get would come from 
talking about it afterward. 

“You better come home early tonight, 
Teddy,” she reminded him in the morn- 
ing, ‘‘to dress for the wedding.” 

“What wedding?” 

“You know—Ivonne Kirkpatrick’s.” 

“Catch me going to that shebang!’ he 
had rejoined. 
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‘THAT KIND OF WOMEN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Nelly grew flustered, but she stood her 
ground. She had boasted of this invitation 
and it had to be seen through. ‘‘But we’ve 
got to gonow. We’ve accepted. You said 
you’d go a month ago when I asked you. 
I asked you then whether I should accept. 
Besides, I have a new dress and every- 
thing.”’ 

She stood tremulously before him and he 
realized she was about to melt into tears. 

“Oh, all right,’”’ he said grudgingly, “‘all 
right. But we don’t have to stay long.” 

He came home early, and dressed after 
dinner with all the reluctance of the man 
who always feels his evening clothes are 
an annoyance and an affectation. They 
fitted him rather badly, having spent more 
time on hangers than on his shoulders, and 
his figure had shifted and changed since 
they had been made. He felt padded at the 
shoulders and tight at the belt, and it af- 
fected his temper. Nelly knew it. But she 
counted on the presence of many people to 
subdue his choler and she meant to see 
that wedding. 

She did. An usher placed her on the 
east side of the church, so that she could see 
the bride come down the aisle, and Nelly 
sat there beside her husband, enjoying the 
flower-scented hush of the preliminaries, 
the feeling of being part of an important 
social picture. She was no pusher, was 
Nelly, and her ambitions did not drive her 
to a frontal attack on society which did not 
come her way. But such an occasion as 
this gave her deeper satisfaction than 
Blanding would have supposed her capa- 
ble of. 

Gently she nudged Blanding and spoke 
softly. ‘“‘Across the aisle in front, one 
row,” she said—‘“‘that’s Mrs. Fred Eng- 
lish!” 

“Huh!” said Blanding, and did not alter 
a muscle. At least, not at the moment. But 
when they all rose for the entry of the 
wedding procession, his eyes, instead of 
resting on the slow march of the extremely 
sophisticated bridesmaids, turned curiously 
in the other direction to the row where 
Nelly had indicated the presence of Mrs. 
English. He recognized her at once. But 
in her dark street clothes he had not real- 
ized the extent of her beauty. She wore a 
silver cloak which slipped a little carelessly 
from one firm white shoulder, and her hair 
was dark and shaped closely to her head. 
There were no loose ends like those in 
Nelly’s unmanageable and fretful bob,. and 
no fantastic locks half falling over her eyes. 
It was smooth and curved. She stood very 
straight beside her husband and regarded 
the moving line without much curiosity. 
Once she turned to Fred English and said 
something that brought a quick smile to 
his lips, and the shadow of it lingered on her 
own as her profile again became visible to 
Blanding. He wondered what she had said. 

At the reception, he and Nelly found 
themselves rather ill at ease. Blanding 
knew most of the men, but Nelly was not 
so well acquainted. They went through 
the preliminaries, the long reception line, 
where Nelly made fluttering and unheard 
statements to the bride and groom. Old 
Kirkpatrick shook hands heartily with the 
Blandings and told them how glad he was 
they had come, and Mrs. Kirkpatrick, a 
blur of responsibility in gold chiffon, as- 
sured them that she was also. After that 
was over they were more or less adrift. 

“How about going home?” he suggested. 

Nelly was uncomfortable, but not 
through. “Oh, we must go into the dining 
room, Teddy.” 

The great dining room and breakfast 
room were full of people, of colored wait- 
ers, of flowers and delicious food. Blanding 
and Nelly retired to a corner with their 
laden plates, and Nelly’s soft, half-covetous, 
wistful eyes took notes on the people she 
saw, the magnitude of the bride’s cake in 
the center of the great table, the profusion 
of lilies and roses. Blanding, who hated to 
eat standing up, deposited his cup of coffee 


on a window ledge and tried to keep his 
salad from sliding off his plate. 

“‘Tsn’t that a marvelous dress Mrs. Eng- 
lish has on?” sighed Nelly. ‘‘Isn’t she the 
most beautiful creature anyway? Who’s 
she talking to, Teddy?”’ 

Blanding looked. He was no expert on 
dresses, but his eyes narrowed suddenly as 
he saw her companion. 

“Why, that’s Berkeley—Senator Berke- 
ley. You know him, Nelly.” 

“T knew his face was familiar. But he’s 
never been to the house,” said Nell; “‘you 
always meet him up in the woods, you 
know, when you go hunting.” 

“T didn’t know he was in town,” said 
Blanding; ‘‘must have just got in. We’d 
better go over and speak to him, Nelly.” 

Nelly looked at Corinne English, so beau- 
tiful, so serene, so accustomed to every- 
thing about her, and demurred. 

“Oh, not now. I don’t know her or any- 
thing.” 

But Senator Berkeley’s ever-attentive 
eye caught Blanding’s just then, and he 
said something to Mrs. English and came 
over to them. He was, as Blanding had 
claimed to Mrs. English, a good friend and 
showed it. : 

“Hello, Ted! Well, this is certainly fine! 
Eat up all those ducks yet?” 

Blanding chuckled. “Every last one. 
This is my wife—Senator Berkeley.” 

Nell greeted him effusively. Blanding 
found himself wishing she would be a little 
calmer, a little less fussy in her manner. 
But the senator was all suavity. 

“Coming in to see you tomorrow or next 
day,” he said to Blanding, smiling; ‘‘a few 
little things to talk over—ducks, and such 
things.” 

“How are things looking?” asked Bland- 
ing, speaking in a low tone, as Nelly fell out 
of the conversation. 

“Better—decidedly better. We’re going 
to have a nice little organization out here. 
I just put something over that was more 
than I hoped for.” 

““What’s that?”’ 

The senator spoke softly. “‘ Why, I think 
Mrs. Fred English is going to head the cam- 
paign committee for me. How’s that?” 

““A woman! What’s the idea of that?’ 
said Blanding sharply. 

“That’s the whole idea. It’s not my 
votes among the men I’m afraid of. I can 
hold them, It’s the woman vote I’m going 
to need. And believe me, she can round it 
up, if anyone can. She was a Cartwright, 
you know, and she’s got her finger on doz- 
ens of people upstate.” 

Blanding glowered. ‘‘That kind of play 
isn’t going to do any good,” he said 
shortly. “I know her. She was around in 
my office asking me to send you a wire last 
week. Interfering women—that’s what 
they are. Nosey—indiscreet—bold.” 

The senator looked across the room at 
the nosey, indiscreet, bold Mrs. English, 
whose lovely, intelligent face was bent 
gracefully to hear what some elderly woman 
was saying. He turned to Mrs. Blanding. 
“‘T guess your husband sees just one woman 
in the world worth noticing, and that’s you, 
Mrs. Blanding.” 

Nelly fluttered and looked nervous. Her 
hair was beginning to straggle a little and 
she wasn’t at all sure what to say. 

Across the room, Mrs. Vancil, austere 
and distinguished in black, said to Corinne 
English, “I see your friend Blanding is 
here.” 

“He hasn’t sought me out,’’ answered 
Corinne, smiling. ‘‘I wonder if that’s his 
wife with him. It must be, of course. She 
probably leads a pleasant kind of life.” 

‘She must be his wife. It would take a 
good strong legal tie to get any woman to 
go out with him.” 

“T wonder if Senator Berkeley has told 
him about the campaign committee. And 
I’m still wondering if I was wise to say I’d 
do it. But it did seem a chance to get some 
ideas across which I’ve been cherishing 
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about the way a campaign ought to be 
conducted.” 

“Certainly you were wise. Berkeley 
came across and did what he ought to on 
that vote, and we ought to help him. He’s 
going to need help too.” 

“Suppose Mr. Blanding will work with 
us? Let’s go over and make him growl,” 
said Corinne. 

They crossed the room carelessly, and 
apparently by accident intercepted the 
Blandings and the senator. It was Nelly’s 
great moment. She met both the ladies, 
and, as she said afterward, they were such 
nice, plain women to meet. As for Bland- 
ing, he nodded in a rather surly fashion and 
let the talk go on without him. 

“Do you take any interest in politics, 
Mrs. Blanding?” asked Mrs. English, 
bringing the conversation around to that 
in a few deft sentences. 

“Well, I haven’t,’”’ said Nelly effusively, 
“but I’ve often thought I’d like to.”. 

“Mrs. Blanding doesn’t take any inter- 
est in things outside her home,” said Bland- 
ing suddenly and harshly. 

Nelly got her cue. She gave him a fright- 
ened look and agreed. ‘“‘It takes so much 
time,” she said, placating everything and 
everybody. 

“Still, women have so much more time 
than they used to have,” offered Mrs. Van- 
cil. ‘‘Look at Mrs. English, with her three 
children and all she manages to do.” 

‘Have you threé children?” asked Nelly, 
her eyes resting on Corinne English with a 
strange look. ‘‘Three children too?” 

Corinne English, who knew something 
about women, read a good deal in that look. 
It wasn’t just ordinary admiration, the 
kind she got in quantities every day, nor 
ordinary jealousy. It was something stifled 
and starving and suppressed. 

“Well, Nelly,” said Blanding, ‘‘getting 
pretty late. I think we’ll have to be going 
along. Good night, senator.” And he 
bowed in the general direction of the ladies. 

“You'll have a hard time bending him to 
your charms,” said Mrs. Vancil to Corinne. 
“‘He’s a tough old bird.” 

Corinne looked after them thoughtfully. 
“T rather liked his Nelly. Of course she 
doesn’t know whether she’s coming or go- 
ing, but still Hd 


Blanding made clear to Nelly on the way 
home what he thought of women in poli- 
tics. He delivered quite an oration on it, 
full of extremely rounded periods, which he 
felt was merely a rehearsal of the one he 
would like to give Berkeley, and would give 
him, too, if he came around. Nell fluttered 
and grew tremulous; but after all she did 
not mind very much, for they had gone to 
the wedding and the reception and met 
Mrs. English. 

“‘She’d better stay home and raise a 
family,” said Blanding, referring to Mrs. 
English. “I think Berkeley’s lost his mind, 
putting her on that committee, or else he’s 
turned soft on her.” 

“But she has a family. She has three 
children,’ Nelly objected. 

“Bah!” growled Blanding, and general- 
ized further, that point being closed. 

“And I,” said Nelly, half to herself, 
“have none.” 

Blanding didn’t hear that. He had 
plunged into his peroration, which was in- 
volved and dealt with the complete col- 
lapse of a political organization built up by 
women. 

He made no secret of the way he felt 
things had been mismanaged. The only 
reason he did not deliver his speech to 
Senator Berkeley was that Berkeley did not 
come around to the office. He got a friendly 
little note from the senator after he had 
gone back to Washington, talking of some 
hunting plans for the fall and referring 
only casually to the campaign. He received 
a note asking him to attend the meeting of 
the Berkeley campaign committee, signed 

(Continued on Page 133) <8 
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lvs easy now to keep 
every floor clean 


Splashed water on the bathroom floor, cooking stains on 
the kitchen floor, crumbs on the dining room floor, lint 
on the bedroom floors, tracked-in dirt on the hall floor, 
dust on every floor. All must be vanquished daily. 


What a complicated task it is without Fuller Brushes. 


And what a simple task it is with Fuller Brushes. For 
Fuller has spent eighteen years in studying your floor 
cleaning problems and developing the best methods of 
solving them. Keeping floors clean and beautiful is one, 
of the housekeeper’s most important jobs. For, whether 
your home be an apartment, a flat, a bungalow or a big 
house, you have floors with many different kinds of 
surfaces; floors soiled in many different ways. 


Varnished hardwood, waxed and polished hardwood 
. . with rugs, with carpets, linoleum covered, painted, 


varnished, tiled. Front stairs, back stairs, cellar stairs. 
All are floors. Yet all are different. 


Nexttime the Fuller Man comes to your home, ask him 
about floors, Let him explain how the specially designed 
Fuller Brushes and the nation-wide Fuller experience 
have made it easy, now, for ten million women to keep 
their floors immaculately clean and beautiful. He will 
tell you many interesting things about the care of floors 
and show you many time-saving and work-saving short 
cuts. He will also show you a number of interesting 
new Fuller Products which have been developed since 
his last call. 


If you want to see the Fuller Man before his next regular call, 
telephone The Fuller Brush Company Branch in your city, or write 
usat 1058 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., asking for the “Handy 
Brush Book.” (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd:, Hamilton, Ont.) 


SIMPLIFY THE BUSINESS OF HOMEKEEPING 


FULLER BRUSHES ‘ 


for floors, too 
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FULLER FLOOR SET 


FULLER 
HEARTH 
BRUSH 


FULLER STAIR 
AND 
DUSTPAN BRUSH 


FULLER 
Dry Mop 


FULLER 
WET Mop 


FULLER 
BROOM 


FULLER 
PUsH BROOM 


Fuiter Propucts 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 


Gull 


Look for both! 
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GeoP complexions are too priceless for experiment. 
Proved rules and proved soap are best and safest. 

Just remember that before Palmolive came women were 
told, “use no soap on your faces.” Soaps then were judged 
too harsh. 

Palmolive is a beauty soap, made by experts in beauty, 
for one purpose only: to safeguard your complexion. 

In your own interest, don’t take chances. See that you 
get real Palmolive for use on your face. 


3368 
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Palmolive Soap 1s untouched by 
human hands until you break the 
wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 
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Flushed — Radiant, Alluring 


— Here the sweet charm of natural loveliness that surpasses every 


other type of beauty. The simple rule in skin care, noted 


below, is bringing it to thousands—follow it in this way: 


NLY the girl or woman, who can reveal natural 
skin loveliness, can justly claim true beauty. 


For that reason, natural ways in skin care hold su- 
preme sway everywhere today. Proved ways in skin 
care are alone followed by the woman who seriously 
wishes to care properly for her skin. 


Leading skin specialists of the world urge the simple 
rule of cleanliness as best for the skin. It has been proved 
effective times beyond number. Famous beauty experts 
employ it. More naturally clear complexions are cred- 
ited to it probably than to any other method known. 


The rule and how to follow it for 


best results 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. Rinse 
thoroughly, first with warm water, then with cold. 
If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a touch of 
good cold cream—that is all. Do this regularly, and 
particularly in the evening. Use powder and rouge if 
you wish. But never leave them on over night. They 


THE PALMOLIVE “COMPANY y((Delz Cor p.y, 


Retail 10 
Price (¢ 


clog the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads and 
disfigurements often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given 
above. Do not think any green soap, or one represented 
as of olive and palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that millions 
let it do for their bodies what it does for their faces. 
Obtain a cake today. Then note what an amazing 
difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the soothing 


- beauty oils from the olive tree, the African palm, and 


the coconut palm—and no other fats whatsoever. That 
is why Palmolive Soap is the natural color that it is— 
for palm and olive oils, nothing else, give Palmolive 
its natural green color. 


The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive blend 
—and that is one of the world’s priceless beauty secrets. 
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REG.U.S, PAT. OFF. 


FOR FUN Er FURNIUIT USRiE MA NGDSSE EN E° MiG Orne 


4 pe Velours earn high favor from those who create and those 

who buy fine furniture. This recognition is a tribute to the ) 
outstanding advantages these fabrics provide. Baker materials are 
different in their harmony of design and color. Their close woven tex- 
tures collect practically no dust and never cling or stick to clothing. 


Ask your dealer to show you samples of the new creations by Baker. 


A. T. Baker & Co., Inc., Manayunk, Philadelphia 


New York, 41 Union Square Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Los Angeles, 414 Central Bldg. 
Quincy, Mass., 94 Dixwell Ave. Toledo, 923 Nicholas Bldg. 


Look for this label on any furniture you 


aw eS buy. It signifies genuine Baker Vee ee: 


{Or Teo 


FINE 
FURNITURE 


Upon request we will be glad to send you our very interesting upholstery booklet. 


~*& 


(Continued from Page 128) 
by Corinne English. He threw the note 
into the wastebasket and did not attend 
the meeting. After that no one consulted 
him on the senatorial fight except in the 
matter of gossip. But he heard things. 

“Things are looking better,” said Hawk- 
ins, meeting him one day at the club and 
giving unsolicited information. ‘‘We’ve 
certainly got a regular Tammany organizer 
in Mrs. English. She’s got a foothold in 
pretty nearly every district, I guess, and it’s 
building up strong. Berkeley’s going to 
stump the state himself.” 

“Bad stuff,” said Blanding.: 
if he was scared.” 

‘Mrs. English says it’s the only way he’ll 
beable to get the dry vote lined up. They’ve 
been circulating a rumor that he’s a booze 
fighter—the Shevlin crowd. Of course, he 
doesn’t take a drink half as often as Shey- 
lin, if it comes to that; but the rumor’s 
there, making trouble. So he’s going to 
take three weeks and go through the state 
himself and give them the straight facts. 
It’s her idea.” 

““Won’t get by. Better leave it alone.” 

Hawkins laughed. ‘‘Come on, Ted,’’ he 
said, ‘‘get on the band wagon, why don’t 


“Looks as 


you?” 


“Band wagon’s right,’’ growled Bland- 
ing, “‘and an awful noisy band. No, thanks. 
I vote for Berkeley as I always do, and I 
get anyone else I can to vote for him. But 
I’m not going to play in the parlor.” 

He caught no personal glimpses of Mrs. 
English during those summer months. Once 
in a while he came across her picture in the 
paper and he never mistook it for anyone 
else. Even her pictures seemed to come 
through the press more clearly than those 
of other people. They all looked like her. 

The summer droned through to fall, 
passing as all the Blandings’ summers did. 
Nell spent three weeks with ‘her sister in 
Detroit, and Blanding went fishing every 
week-end when business did not detain him. 
He had a rough cottage up in the North 
Woods with a great deal of property around 
it, but he never brought Nell up there. His 
idea of summer occupations for Nell was 
the trip to Detroit and plenty of ice cream. 

It had never occurred to him that she had 
other desires or visions. So one Sunday 
morning in August, when she was reading 
the bepictured society section of the morn- 
ing paper, her remark surprised him: 

“We really ought to have a summer 
place, Teddy.” 

“Summer place?”’ he asked. ‘‘What’s 
wrong with this for a summer place? Big 
shady porch, nice lawn—what more do you 
want?” 

“T mean in the country,” said Nelly. 
“Tf you’d let me fix up the cottage you 
have at Silver Lake, I should think we 
could ask people there. It’s not a bit far 
from all those lodges on the Merrinac 
River.” 

“Yes,” he said satirically, ‘I’m likely to 
turn my hunting lodge into a pink tea 
place. Put up lace curtains. Don’t be 
idiotic, Nelly. Men can’t stand those trick 
places.” 

“T notice your friend Senator Berkeley 
and his wife and Hawkins and all those 
people go up to the English lodge,’’ she 
answered, still looking at the society page. 

““Go where?” 

“Up to Mrs. English’s lodge at Merrinac. 
The paper says that they’re there this 
week-end. All the smart people do that 
sort of thing. We could.” 

Her husband had become attentive, but 
not to her last reflection. He was instantly 
conscious of the amount of political plan- 
ning which must be going on over that 
week-end and he was inwardly smarting at 
being left out of it. After Nell had gone in 
the house, he picked up the society page 
and hunted out the notice. There they all 
were, all right, the whole gang. He tried to 
tell himself that they were a bunch of fools, 
but the thing began to worry him. He 
really had not credited the fact that they 
would do without him so coolly as all this. 
Now it came to him that he was being 
counted out, and for a fool woman, too, he 
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told himself. Well, let them ride to a fall, if 
they wanted to. He hoped they would, and 
learn a few things. 

And yet if Berkeley should be beaten, it 
wasn’t going to be very comfortable to 
have Shevlin in. Shevlin was no friend of 
Blanding’s. Either way, it didn’t look 
right, and, most of all, the humiliation of be- 
ing left out of the political councils pricked 
under his skin. That afternoon he and 
Nelly went out for a long ride, but when she 
again mentioned a place in the country, he 
roared her down. She cried a little. Nelly 
had very little spirit of late. He noticed it 
even while roaring and thought that he 
must have a doctor look her over. All these 
fancies and discontents might mean that 
she had something wrong inside. 

However, she did not see a doctor. 
Whether it was because she seemed vaguely 
better or whether Blanding forgot it in the 
press of business and worries and grouches, 
the doctor was not called. Blanding him- 
self looked once in a while as if he needed 
one. He grew angry with more than or- 
dinary quickness, and when politics was 
mentioned he found relief in discouraging 
prophecyand remarks which scathed women 
and suffrage for them. But for all that, he 
knew enough about the signs of the cam- 
paign to see that Berkeley’s stock was rising 
higher and higher. The senator stumped 
the state in September, and the reports 
that came back from that tour were that he 
and his wife, appearing together on the 
platforms in small towns, had done a great 
deal to allay that planted talk about his 
dissipation. Mrs. English went along on 
the tour and did a good deal of speaking 
herself. It was clear who was going to get 
the credit for an almost sure victory, and 
Blanding could work himself into anger at 
the thought of it. He and Berkeley had 
been friends for twenty years and this 
woman seemed to have cut the friendship 
off abruptly. He had an idea that the sena- 
tor was deliberately avoiding him. 

Blanding went home early one afternoon 
in late September. He got tired and head- 
achy once in a while these hot fall days, and 
today he thought he would go to bed. 
Nelly would probably be out and he could 
have the house to himself. 

At first, when he went in, he thought the 
house was empty. Then he heard Nelly 
humming in the sun room, It was an old 
tune that was running through her head 
and it sounded very cheerful and happy, re- 
minding Blanding quite unexpectedly of 
the way Nelly used to sing when she was 
first married without knowing she was do- 
ing it, and of a long-forgotten joke they 
shared about it. He went to the sun-room 
door and looked in. 

Nelly was seated at the round wicker 
table, which was cleared for the time of its 
accustomed magazines and books and ash 
trays. In front of her were some papers 
and a telephone book and a card catalogue. 
But the thing that caught Blanding’s eye 
was a heap of small dodgers, evidently wait- 
ing to be folded and inclosed in envelopes. 
They were yellow dodgers and each of them 
was printed with the handsome face of 
Senator Berkeley. 

‘“What on earth are you doing, Nelly?” 
said her husband sharply. Nelly looked up 
and her hand flew to her throat in a gesture 
of fright. Every vestige of natural color 
went out of her face and only the rouge 
spots remained. “‘ What’s this stuff?’’ She 
made a movement as if to clear it away, but 
he stopped her. ‘“‘ What are you up to?” 

“Nothing.” 

“T don’t get it. What’s all this Berkeley 
campaign stuff around here?”’ 

“‘T was just helping a little,” said Nelly 
defensively; ‘just in my own precinct.” 

He withered her with a look. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean to tell me you’re trying to play this 
female-politician stuff!” he said roughly. 
She murmured something again about her 
own precinct. ‘What are you doing? Get- 
ting up a mailing list?” 

“T’m working on the poll list, that’s all. 
I’m trying to check off the names and cor- 
rect some of the addresses.” 

“Who got you into this?” 
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She hesitated; and then, as he started to 
repeat his question ominously, she mois- 
tened her lips and tossed her head defiantly. 

“Mrs. English did, if you want to know. 
She asked me herself to be chairman of this 
precinct and get out the woman vote. I’m 
chairman.” 

“Yes, you are! You call her up—and do 
it pretty quick—and tell her she doesn’t 
make any cat’s-paw out of you.”’ 

She was afraid of him and he looked 
angry enough to inspire fear. “I can’t. 
I’m on the list. It’s printed.” 

She held out a sheet of office letter paper 
which shook a little in her hand. Printed 
on the side of the paper was a long list of 
names, and rather far up on the list was 
that of Mrs. T.S. Blanding. Blanding got 
that far in his perusal of the list and then 
tore it in two, crumpling it up and throwing 
it on the floor. 

“That’s that!” he said. 
this rubbish out of here.” 

He started to begin the clean-up, but 
Nelly got between him and the table. 
“You leave my work alone!” 

“Your work!” he exclaimed derisively. 
“They’re making a fool out of you!” 

“They are not making a fool out of me! 
They thought I’d be good and they wanted 
me. Iam good. I’ve a captain for nearly 
every block. I’m one of the best precinct 
workers Mrs. English has.”’ 

“Well, she’s not going to have you any 
longer. My wife’s not going to be in poli- 
tics—and that’s that!” 

He shouted at her in his most authorita- 
tive manner, but for some reason it did not 
have its usual effect. 

“Yes, she is going to be in politics,” said 
Nelly, ‘if she wants to.’’ Her voice was 
shrill and nervous. ‘‘ You’ve bullied me all 
my married life and I’m not going to stand 
it any longer. I’ve let you bully the brains 
out of me. And now when I’ve a chance to 
meet some people who know something and 
get somewhere, you’re not going to stop 
me. Those other men don’t stop their 
wives. They can’t. This is a free country. 
I'll do it if I like.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!” 

“T will!” cried Nelly, her voice going 
higher and higher. ‘“‘ Ever since we’ve been 
married everything’s been your way. You 
didn’t want to adopt any children. You 
didn’t want a summer home like other peo- 
ple, so you had a cottage for yourself. You 
pay all the bills and I have to ask for every 
cent I get, like a baby. No wonder I never 
learned anything. I was at Mrs. English’s 
house the other day when Mrs. Berkeley 
was there * 

“You were!” he said, with surprised ac- 
cent on the ‘‘you.”’ 

“T certainly was. And I didn’t tell you, 
because you'd fight about it. You ought to 
see the way those women run their houses 
and write their own checks and everything. 
I’m going to be like that kind of women 
from now on. I’m reducing too. You 
don’t know the way things arenow. Women 
don’t ask their husbands whether they can 
do things or not, you old horse and buggy!”’ 

She stopped, her breath and the clamor 
of her thoughts exhausted. It was the sin- 
gle time in eighteen years that Nelly had 
hurled invective at her husband, and in an 
agony of expression she burst into mad 
tears and buried her head on a pile of Sena- 
tor Berkeley’s pictures. They were not 
whining, facile tears of her usual kind. 
They were sobs of tangled ambitions and 
repressions and worry and fear. Blanding 
listened for a moment, cleared his throat 
and went away. He could not shout those 
sobs down. 

He went out in the garden, where he 
could not hear them. His mind was still 
whirling with the shock of his discovery, 
but it was moving more slowly now, and to 
his amazement he found that instead of ad- 
justing to anger, a queer, amused satisfac- 
tion was coming to the surface. Nelly, he 
thought, Nelly putting something over 
like that! Nelly on the committee! A 
shamefaced thought came to him that it 
wasn’t so bad all around. It wasn’t going 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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Bank Uses 
Bates Machines 
“all over 
the place” 
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NE of New York’s largest 
banks (name on request) 
says: “Everything we do must be 
done so that reference is simple 
and quick, and numerical systems 
have become absolutely neces- 
sary. Nearly every paper has to 
be stamped with a number; some- 
times with two or three numbers. 


“We number coupons for col- 
lections, and the envelopes con- 
taining them. We number check 
books for customers, collection 
books, receipt books, order 
books, filing folders, correspond- 
ence and many other things.” 


Go to your stationer or rubber 
stamp dealer and see a Bates 
Machine work—you too will find 
countless ways that you can save 
time and money by using one. 
Send the coupon for descriptive 
circular. 


BATES 
AUTOMATIC 
EYELETER 


Thousands of these 
eyeleters are in use— 
with one .action it 
punches the hole and 
automatically feeds, 
inserts and crimps the 
eyelet. Send coupon 
for circular. 


THE BATES riba og cal eeadsy co. 
Established 1891 Orange, N. J. 
New York Office, 20 Vesey Street 


Bate 


COUPON 
The Bates Mfg. Co., Orange, N. J. 
Please send me information about 
Check 
OC) Bates Numbering Machines 
OBates Telephone Radio Indexes 
OBates Automatic & Hand Eyeleters 
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in every 


Duting the first six 
months of 1926 one in 
every four buyers of — 
new automobiles chose 
a General MoGtorséar 
During 1925 the pro- 
portion was about one 
in five. During 1924 It 
Was: about OMG il Six 


GENERAL 
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“Lins steady addition of new 
friends for the products of General 
Motors has a double significance: 


I. It is proof that the grouping of 
strong companies in one big family 
zs economically sound. Large scale 
operations do make possible impor- 
tant economies in research, 1n pur- 
chasing, in manufacture, in financing, 
and in sales; and these economies do 
benefit the buyer, in greater value. 
The public has recognized this prin- 
ciple and profited by it. 


2. Increased public patronage in- 
volves increased obligation. General 
Motors is responsible for the welfare 
of its 152,000 employees and their 
families, its 20,000 dealers with their 
world-wide organizations, and— 
indirectly—tor the 6,o00 companies 


CHEVROLET +. PONTIAC =. 
CADILLAC « GMC TRUCK =. 


OLDSMOBILE 
YELLOW CABS, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


which furnish it with supplies and 
materials—at least a million men, 
women and children to whom its 
public good 1s a personal concern. 


As the volume of production in- 
creases there must be a corresponding 
increase in the values offered. The 
new series of cars just presented 
does embody larger values; it 25 a direct 
reflection of the fact that more than 
1,075,000 General Motors cars were 
sold at retail during the year just clos- 
ed. The added quality has been built 
in where its presence counts most in 
comfort, safety and long life. With 
great pride we invite you to inspect 
these new General Motors cars. 


OAKLAND « BUICK 


MOTORS 
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lay Safe 
with kiddies 


FF to school! In millions 

of lunch baskets millions 
of mothers will place bottles of 
pure, health-giving milk pro-. 
tected by Perfection Pull and 
Hinge Milk-Bottle Caps. 


Grown-ups find ordinary milk- 
bottle caps hard to open. 
Thumbs, ice-picks and handy 
implements tear the cap and 
leave the milk open to impuri- 


ties. Why place this danger in 
the path of children when a 
slight pull opens the bottle 
cleanly, sanitarily? 


Use this added safeguard of 
health and convenience with 
our compliments. We’ll be 
glad to send you a month’s 
supply of Perfection Caps 
FREE. You’ll then insist that 
your milkman give you this 
service—always. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
MAIL 


Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Oneida, N. Y. 


send me a month’s supply 
of Perfection Caps. 


Without obligation please | 


Name 


Address 


Canadian Manufacturers: 
THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canada)Limited 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 


DRINK MORE MILK 
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(Continued from Page 133) 
to be so bad to have Nelly identified with it. 
People would assume he was back of her of 
course. 

He sought for anger in reaction, but it 
seemed to be gone. So Nelly thought he 
was a horse and buggy! So she felt she’d 
not had very much her own way. Poor old 
girl, she hadn’t, when you came to think 
about it. 

When he went in the house an hour later 
many new aspects of things had occurred to 
him, but he felt awkward and embarrassed. 
Nelly’s sobs had ceased. The sun room was 
cleared of politics, and the usual magazines 
and ash trays were back in their places. He 
took up the evening paper and settled him- 
self in the armchair by the window, listen- 
ing for the sound of Nelly’s steps on the 
stairs. She did not come. There was no 
sound from above and only the faintest of 
kitchen noises in the distances of the house. 
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And now she was going, taking the old 
people’s past with her; and the young 
people were sorrowful,too, thinking of their 
future and of the land of promise whither 
Grandmother Bernle was going. 

So that they could only wave their hand- 
kerchiefs, and the band made throaty 
noises and the schoolmaster said loudly and 
rather pompously, ‘‘Remember to say 
‘Thank you’ and ‘If you please’; then they 
will think you can speak English and are a 
very educated person.” 

But it was the Biirgermeister who said the 
last word. He walked beside her carriage 
window after the train had begun to move, 
his round good-natured face very red, as 
though he were going to cry, and the high 
hat squeezed all out of shape. 

““Remember you can never be far from 
God, liebe Frau Bernle,” he said simply. 

And these were the words Frau Bernle 
did remember. She held them very close as 
the last familiar face flashed out of sight, 
and closer still when the gray Atlantic 
rolled between her and the land and she 
knew she would never see her mountains 
or her home again. 


I 


T HAD been one of those impulses 

against which no one can defend himself. 
You can be reckoned the hardest head in 
your particular line of business—as Fritz 
Bernle was—and then something happens 
and for long enough to make a mess of your 
whole life you lose your judgment. Even 
so, it might have been all right if he hadn’t 
found that darned old letter. At the worst, 
he would have sent money. 

The letter wasn’t even opened. The 


| envelope with the sloping, painstaking writ- 


ing was covered with strange postmarks, 
showing how the poor thing had wandered 
hither and thither, beating its way through 
the entanglements of war till it reached 
him. He remembered how little welcome it 
had been—his own shame and terror when 
he had found it jammed in his letter box. 

Wasn’t it bad enough to have a name like 
his and have people stare at him with a 
hostile curiosity when he opened his mouth? 
Wasn’t he like the best of them in every 
other respect, and hadn’t he proved it? 
Hadn’t he given more than he could afford 
to the Red Cross? Hadn’t he said over and 
over again very loudly that he’d like to 
hang the Kaiser with his own hands? And 
it was true. He hadn’t a drop of feeling for 
his native land. Nota drop. Why should 
he? It had done nothing for him. He 
wanted to forget it. He had forgotten it, 
and in spite of his name and his accent he 
was making other people forget it too. His 
tobacco store was the most popular on the 
avenue. 

Of course he owed a lot to Annabella, who 
was the real goods. It was like having a prin- 
cess in the family, and she knew it. When 
the war came along she had made him feel it. 
They had been terribly in love with each 
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Blanding went upstairs, tossing the unread 
newspaper aside. 

The door of their bedroom was open. 
Nelly was sitting on a chair by the bed. 
She looked desperate, and, as he came in, she 
rose with a gesture that suited her face. 

“‘Tt’s no use talking to me, Teddy! No 
matter what you say, I won’t be bullied any 
longer. Life’s too short. I know I’m old 
and fat, but I’m through being bullied. 
You can put me out of the house, maybe, 
though I don’t believe you’ve any legal 
right to. But I can go to Detroit to Susan. 
You'll just have to give me the fare!” 

There was something shocking about the 
revolt that could not be completed unless he 
gave her the fare. Even Blanding, whose 
sensibilities were not acute, felt the pity 
of it. 

“Hush!”’ he said. ‘‘You’ll not go to 
Susan’s. I mean, don’t go to Susan’s, 
Nelly.” 
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“Well, I’m going on with that work, 
Teddy. I just couldn’t tell them I wasn’t 
going to—I couldn’t!”’ 

He affected large indifference. ‘Oh, if 
you're going to take it that seriously, do as 
you please. It doesn’t amount to anything 
anyway.” 

“Tt does to me.” 

“Do as you please,” he repeated. He 
went to the door, and then tried to turn as 
if the idea had just come to him casually 
and was not supreme concession. But the 
unaccustomed softness of his tone betrayed 
him. 

“T was just thinking,” said Blanding, 
“that since you’re getting in with this 
crowd of political women, we might fix up 
the old cottage at Silver Lake and have 
some of them and their husbands for a 
hunting party up there to celebrate Berke- 
ley’s election. Teach you to shoot. The 
ducks will be coming in fine about then.” 
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other until then, and it wasn’t that they 
had ever quarreled. But he began to feel 
how ashamed she was of him, and that had 
made him secretly humble and outwardly 
aggressive. He would talk more and more 
loudly about what he would do, and wear a 
button with Treat ’Em Rough printed on 
it in his buttonhole, and inside he was 
miserable and small, like a bragging school- 
boy who is afraid nobody believes him. 

Annabella grew cool and aloof. She did 
perverse things just to worry and shame 
him. She guessed there was something to 
be said for both sides and didn’t take much 
stock of all that atrocity stuff. She guessed 
people were mostly just people. Of course 
she could get away withit. Everyone knew 
who she was and liked her. He had to 
admit that she had done wonders for them 
all by just being what she was—calm, 
poised, dead sure of herself. But it had 
hurt. 

James Henry had helped too. He took 
after his mother’s people, and was lithe and 
loose-limbed and wore his peaked cap over 
one eye and knew every baseball player’s 
average from Babe Ruth down to the 
veriest tyro in the lowest club in the second 
league. A reg’lar feller. 

But Fritz Bernle was short and stout, 
and there were words he could never get 
quite right, and that hurt too. 

Still, all things considered, he hadn’t done 
badly. Hehad, as it seemed, weathered the 
storm when that letter had come. The very 
sight of the writing had turned him sick and 
faint, like a blow over the heart. It was as 
though a hand had stretched itself out of 
the past, clutching at him. James Henry, 
looking up from breakfast, had asked, 
“What’s bitten you, pop?” And Fritz 
Bernle had thrust the cruel thing in his 
pocket and with a casual “Just some 
darned old bill, sonny’’ had left the room. 
No, he hadn’t even opened it. He hadn’t 
dared. 

He had forgotten and wasn’t going to 
remember; everything he had—his wife, 
his son, his business—was here. They’d 
got to let him go, those ghosts of his youth; 
they’d got to leave him alone. 

But he hadn’t torn the letter up either. 
It was as though the invisible hand that 
wasn’t strong enough to hold him any 
longer laid itself, humble and appealing, 
over his. 

The Bernles lived on Sixth Avenue in a 
four-room apartment that looked straight 
onto the tracks of the Elevated. Anybody 
in the train who happened to have an in- 
terest in the Bernles’ domestic life could 
catch intimate if fleeting glimpses of it as 
he thundered past, and the noise at in- 
tervals was like that of the approaching end 
of the world. But the Bernles didn’t mind. 
They liked seeing people themselves, and 
silence would have depressed them. And 
the place was convenient—just over 
the store—and cheap. It made it possible 
for them to have a car—a real balloon-tired 


affair, none of your rattlebang flivvers; 
and on Sunday, Fritz Bernle, with a very 
large cigar thrust in the corner of his 
mouth, would take the family out to West- 
chester and drink very soft drinks and come 
back at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
boiling and sweating in a three-deep queue 
of other pleasure seekers. 

In the winter they queued up to one of 
the popular movies; or if Annabella took 
it into her head that it was time for James 
Henry to imbibe culture, they bought 
tickets for one of the highbrow shows. And 
one day in the year, when it was so hot the 
pavement shimmered and the bedclothes 
seemed to have become sheets of flame, 
they queued to Coney and caught a breath 
of freshness as they raced, shrieking and 
clinging to one another, down the Thunder- 
bolt. 

Not that James Henry shrieked. Owing 
to his age, he was nonchalant and superior. 
He guessed there wasn’t much kick left in 
those old things, and that when he was 
grown up he was going to build something 
that went straight up and down for a mile. 
He came along only because he guessed pop 
and mom liked it. They seemed sort of 
happier if he was round. 

Once when Fritz had been made manager 
they went further afield—right out to the 
Port of Missing Men cabin to a three-dollar 
luncheon, with the large air of having done 
that sort of thing all their lives. And after- 
ward Fritz had sat on the porch overlook- 
ing the rolling hills and gleaming streaks of 
water, his sight blurred with a pride that 
somehow wasn’t easy, that made him want 
to hurt and shoulder people out of his way. 
And that very night, grinning to himself, 
he had written home and sent the photo- 
graphs and told all these poor simps back 
there just what Fritz Bernle had made of 
himself. He imagined how they would sit 
up and rub their eyes. 

The years had gone by and he hadn’t 
thought of them again until the letter 
came, and in a day or two he had forgotten 
that too. He wasn’t the brooding kind, and 
anyhow he was too busy making money so 
that James Henry should go to college when 
the time came. His son wasn’t going to 
keep no tobacco store. You could bet your 
life on that. 


Queer how it had happened. It had been 
Sunday, a lovely day in April. Annabella 
and James Henry had gone over to Nyack 
to visit Annabella’s mother. They often 
went, particularly on the Sundays when 
Fritz couldn’t get away, almost as though 
they did it on purpose to be rid of him. 
After luncheon he had taken an hour off, 
and in his shirt sleeves, popped round in a 
sea of Sunday supplement, had drifted off 
into a doze. He hadn’t been worrying. A 
bit hurt perhaps, a bit lonely, a bit more 
aware than usual that married life wasn’t 
all you thought it when you started out. 

(Continued on Page 139) == 
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exercise without this 
protection. Shou/d you? 


HAVE often marveled at the physi- 

cal assurance of men who gamble 
with exercise—by neglecting to protect 
themselves from sudden strain or un- 
accustomed exertion. 

In the heat of any game, no man can 
foresee the movements of his body. 
A sudden lunge, a quick turn, an im- 
pulsive twist, and some tender liga- 
ment or susceptible muscle is painfully 
strained...sometimes causing serious 
and permanent injury. 

A trained athlete will not take these 
chances. Hardened and conditioned 
though. he is to gruelling punishment, 
he never takes even moderate exercise 
without wearing an athletic <> 


EAS 


supporter. / 

The wearing of an athletic 
supporter for “work-outs” of 
every kind is a requirement in ; 
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FOR SAFETY IN SPORTS 


PAL is the standard athletic supporter; so rec- 
ognized by leading colleges, gymnasiums and 
physical culture authorities. 
woven), making it light, cool, porous and non- 
chafing. Covered elastic threads knitted into 
fabric give amazing flexibility. Responds to all 
exertions of the body, instantly and ted 
while still rendering firm support. Washab 
and durable. At druggists’ and sporting goods 
stores, one dollar, except in Canada. 


THE ATHLETIC SUPPORTER 


college athletics. Surely, older men 
ought to elect to have the same pro- 
tection in their less carefully supervised 
sports...their golf, tennis, hiking, swim- 
ming and even dancing. 

In fact, I believe a health supporter 
of some kind is often an excellent thing 
for any active man to wear in strenuous 
exertion of any sort. 


w.W: 


Famous College 
Football Coach 


HIS page presents two types of health 
pe nes Many active men... 
workers or sportsmen . . . need both. 

One is for safety in athletics and exercise. 
The other, for personal neatness, comfort 
-) and protection in everyday life. 

Wear the PAL whenever you are 
/ engaged in sports .. . golf, tennis, 


Y’ horseback riding. PAL will enable 


Knitted (not 
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you to play your best—giving you ~~ 


the courage and freedom of movement that 
come with physical security. 

But wear an O-P-C as an article of daily 
comfort. As a refinement of neat grooming. 
As a conservator of energy and vitality. 
O-P-C will protect your nerves and strength 
from the numberless little subtle strains in 
the day’s work. 

Wear the PAL when you exercise, but 
wear the O-P-C daily, to guard against local 
strain, to conserve nerve force, to lessen the 
day’s fatigue. 

No man who has once enjoyed the comfort 
of these two dress accessories will ever again 
do without them. Both may be obtained at 
nearly all drug stores and from leading dealers 
in sporting goods. 

Write for this Interesting Booklet 


We have published an extremely interesting book de- 
scribing and illustrating the PAL and O=P=C....A 
copy is yours for the asking... . Address, Dept. 5, 
Bauer & Black, Chicago... . Or if in Canada, address 


<- Bauer & Black, Limited, 96 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 
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New York . 
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Chicago Toronto 


For thirty-five years, the O-P«C Supporter 
has been the daily companion of myriads of 
active men, brain workers, thinkers and doers. 
It has enabled them to save nerve strain, 
increase their capacity and conserve their 
vim and youth. It is a requisite of the well- 
groomed as well as the safeguard of the 
physically active. It may be had in lisle at $1. 
Or in silk at $1.25 and $1.50,except in Canada. 
At druggists’ and sporting goods dealers’. 


THE HEALTH SUPPORTER 


Whenever you need gasoline 
drive to a Fry equipped Service 
Station operated by Jimmy the 
Courtesy Man. You will find 
Jimmy in all parts of the world. 
Undoubtedly he has a gasoline 
station right near your home. 
You will know him by his smile 
and his Fry Visible Pump. For 
Jimmy will have no other. 


Guarantee Liquid Measure Company 
Rochester, Pa. 
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Always Accurate” 


Made in five and ten gallon capacities— 
both labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


isible 


September 11,1926 


Jimmy sells gasoline from the 
Fry Visible Pump because he 
knows it ‘to be) accurate) 
dependable and fool-proof. He 
knows such features will increase 
his gallonage by establishing 
confidence with you and mil- 
lions of other motorists. Buy 
from Jimmy. He operates a Fry. 
There is one close by. Buy from 
a Fry. Millions do. 


Fry Equipment Company, Limited 
401 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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‘tide of loose metal. 


(Continued from Page 136) 
Or perhaps the snack luncheon at the drug 
store hadn’t agreed with him. But on the 
whole, everything was O. K.—fine. He was 
making money fast. They couldn’t despise 
him if he did that. 

He hadn’t really fallen asleep. Through 
a maze of disjointed thoughts he had heard 
the Elevated come and go like a receding 
He had smelled the 
faint familiar smell of gasoline wafted in 
through the open window. 

Then something had happened. Perhaps 
it was the spring—that queer change of the 
blood that is like a wistful renewal of youth. 
He had been remembering a time when 
Annabella had been different—when she 
had thought him a fine fellow. And then 
suddenly—it was as though he had blun- 
dered out unexpectedly into a familiar 
pathway—he had seen tall dark-clad moun- 
tains ahead of him and heard the wind sigh- 
ing through the pine trees and the long 
grass. He had smelled resin and burning 
wood, and the smoke of it had stung his 
eyes. A low blackened ceiling had closed 
down on him, and in the twilight of a little 
room, so close to the very source of his life 
that it was like the innermost recess of his 
own heart, a clock ticked loudly and sol- 
emnly. He had heard voices—clear, boy- 
ish voices—and then somebody had called 
him by name and he had sprung up as 


- though he had been shot, stammering, 


‘he hadn’t gone. 


“Ja wohl, komme gleich, Mutterle!”? And 
he had found himself standing there, a 
stout middle-aged man in his shirt sleeves, 
trembling in New York sunshine. 

He had laughed. He had lita cigar. But 
a door had opened he couldn’t close any 
more. He had said aloud, ‘‘ Maybe I’ll haf 
a look at that new Pickford movie.”’ But 
He had even rung up 
Annabella, but her astonished voice had 
only added to his uneasiness. He couldn’t 
tell her what was the matter. He didn’t 
know. He had hung up in the middle of her 
questioning. He hadn’t even said good-by. 
He knew now that he had become a total 
stranger. He knew that she didn’t love 
him. Her voice, cold and impatient, di- 
vorced from her calm smiling presence, had 
told him. She didn’t care what became of 
him, No one cared. He might fall down 
dead. They’d be upset, but they wouldn’t 
be really unhappy. Maybe they’d be glad. 
They’d always been ashamed of him. He 
had no one—no one in the whole world. 

Presently, like a frightened child seeking 
home, he had gone to his bureau and rooted 
round till he had found the old unopened 
letter and opened it. And then the whole 
thing had fallen upon him in its full 
strength. It had torn his heart. It had 
seemed literally to knock his life all to 
pieces. Nothing of all he had could shield 
him. His three brothers dead—and he 
hadn’t even written! The hard, bitter win- 
ters up there in the remembered mountains; 
his little old mother who had made Honig- 
kuchen for them all when she herself had 
gone without bread; and out of his own 
plenty he had given nothing—worse than 
nothing. He had boasted—thrown his 
boasts like stones at her and gone his way. 
And she was so old. He tried to reckon up. 
Even when he was a little boy she had 
seemed incredibly old. And now if she were 
dead —— 

He hadn’t given himself time to think. 
With his cigar hanging from his quivering 
mouth, the tears on his round cheeks, he 
had written home a second time. He had 
groped, blundering, for the forgotten words. 


He had explained to Annabella that they 
had been cut off and Annabella had teased 
him with her cool good humor. She said she 
guessed he had been drinking and he had 
grinned sheepishly. He had meant to tell 
her the truth, to say in a strong assured 
voice, ‘“My mother is coming home to us.” 
But the very sight of her had sobered him. 
He loved her. He was terribly proud of her. 
But he knew now that she didn’t love him 
and that she was ashamed. And there had 


always been something about her that had 


frightened him—her good looks, her trim 
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smart clothes, the hard brightness of her 
manners. Even James Henry frightened 
him. It was frightening to have a son so 
different from yourself; who was so slender, 
so clean-cut; who looked at you with such 
critical young eyes, as though he thought it 
queer to have such a father. How could 
you tell a boy like James Henry, who had 
made a radio set with his own hands and 
understood things that Fritz Bernle 
wouldn’t understand to his dying day, that 
you had a little German peasant woman for 
a mother? How could you explain to Anna- 
bella that you had been wrenched and torn 
by a homesickness for a world that would 
make her laugh if she saw it—a world with- 
out cars or plumbing or movies or soda 
fountains, where one lived face to face with 
a bleak necessity that these two would 
never know? 

No, he couldn’t. He couldn’t bear the 
thought of their surprise, their irony, their 
thinly disguised contempt. No hurry, any- 
way. No use disturbing folk for nothing. 
Anything might happen. She might not 
want to come. There was the quota. It 
might take years. And then perhaps—the 
thought skulked through his mind—it 
might be too late. 

No, he wouldn’t admit that he had 
thought that. But with his letter still in the 
letter box, he knew that he had done a darn 
fool thing. One had to be hard-boiled in 
this life—as Annabella and James Henry 
were—and he had been soft and senti- 
mental. And that was why they despised 
him in their heart of hearts and why he felt 
so lonely with them both. 

So the months had slipped by, and some- 
how in the rush of things he would forget 
the whole wretched business. And then let- 
ters would come full of Grandmother 
Bernle’s progress and he would sweat with 
shame and misery. He would be awake at 
nights, listening to Annabella’s quiet 
breathing, thinking of the great ship that 
was bringing his crisis nearer with every 
minute, trying to gather courage to lay a 
hand on that shoulder turned against him 
and tell her the whole simple truth. And in 
the end, with a heavy sigh, he, too, had 
turned over and fallen asleep. 


Till the day came when an indifferent © 


voice on the telephone had said, ‘‘ Yes, she 
docks tomorrow forenoon. The immi- 
grants should be cleared through Ellis 
Island by six o’clock—those who are O. K.” 
If he was a relative he could come along. 

And so the journey of one little old immi- 
grant was over—and still Fritz Bernle had 
said nothing. 

qr 

RANDMOTHER BERNLE couldn’t 

have explained. It wouldn’t have oc- 
curred to her to try. All her life she had 
been silent about things, and most of all 
when they hurt. She was just very quiet, 
as animals are quiet when they are ill and 
suffering. So nobody took much notice of 
her. Anyhow, the immigrants were full of 
their own affairs. They were mostly young 
people starting out on a new life and they 
had no use for old people whose adventures 
at best could be only short and without 
issue. It was different for the children. 
Everybody petted and made much of the 
children, because they were the future, and 
there was something moving in the thought 
of their innocence and of all that they might 
become. But Grandmother Bernle’s story 
was already almost told and it was obvi- 
ously so simple that nobody had any in- 
terest in listening to it. 

And then the immigrants were nearly all 
Lithuanians and Czecho-Slovakians, and 
spoke a strange wild language and regarded 
anyone who didn’t with a dark hostility. 
The women in Grandmother Bernle’s cabin 
pushed her about rather roughly, not be- 
cause they were unkind but because she was 
old and rather slow and took up so much 
room with her shawls and her petticoats. So 
she was glad when they went chattering 
and screaming at one another to the recrea- 
tion saloon or to their meals. 

Only once had Grandmother Bernle 
crept in after them, very timidly, not know- 
ing what was expected of her.. But the 
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strange foods, the terrible fall and rise of 
the great ship, made her feel so ill that her 
neighbor, good-naturedly enough, had 
taken her up onto the deck and left her 
there on a pile of rope. But she hadn’t 
stayed. The sight of the vast tossing world 
in which nothing was at rest made it so 
hard to believe in God, or at any rate in a 
God that cared anything at all about 
Grandmother Bernle, that she had crept 
down the steep heaving stairway and along 
the white passages, very slowly and pain- 
fully, till she found her own place, which 
for the first time was almost like-home to 
her. And there she stayed, not eating any- 
thing save some dry Kuchen that was left 
over from the paper packages, and sitting 
very quietly on the edge of her berth, with 
her wrinkled hands clasped over a little 
crucifix and her eyes full of an enduring 
patience. 

It was strange that nobody saw how like 
her eyes were to the eyes of the young chil- 
dren, or, in a way, how close she was to 
them in her nearness to the final mystery. 
But, in fact, they despised her a little be- 
cause she was old and would never shoulder 
her way to wealth and power, as they were 
all going to do. And because she stayed so 
quiet and undemanding, they thought she 
wasn’t right in the head. 

It would, indeed, have gone very hardly 


with Grandmother Bernle if it hadn’t been | 
for the thought of Fritz and the young wife, | 


who was also her daughter; and most of all 
of the little Fritz who was to give her back 
her children to her. 
themselves in those three. She would for- 
get everything—the hunger and the cold 
and the terror of strange things—in the 
picture of them waiting for her. She 
couldn’t think of them as strangers. They 
were her flesh and blood, and so, of course, 
it would be all right, and there was nothing 
for it but to be patient and to remember all 
the time that God was near to you every- 
where, as the Biirgermeister had said. 

But at night, when she lay quiet and very 
small in her narrow berth, her petticoats 
folded neatly at the foot, and listening to 
the fierce beating of the ship’s heart and the 
snoring of the Lithuanians, she would fall 
asleep and dream that she was in her dank 
little W ohnstube with the green-bush mead- 
ows of springtime shining through the win- 
dow, and that the Biirgermeister was there, 
too, talking to her, telling her the village 


gossip—of how Hans Stotz was quarreling | 


with his wife again and of how there was 
illness up there at Dorfmiiller. And once, 
in her dream, it was a Saturday, and all the 
white little faces were crowded in her door- 


way, and freckled little noses sniffed the | 


warm fragrance of her Honigkuchen. And 

she said aloud, as she had always done, 

“Wartet nur—wartet nur, thr Schlingel.”’ 
And the Lithuanians grumbled and said, 


“That old thing talks in her sleep. She is |_ / 


crazy. They ought not to allow such a 
thing.’”’ And they turned over and snored 
louder than ever. But Grandmother Bernle, 
who had wakened herself with her own 
voice, lay thinking about it all and remem- 
bering that now again she was to bake 
Honigkuchen for her own children. 

Suddenly everyone went quite mad. It 
began the night before, like the stirring up 
of an ant hill, with tremendous packings 
of boxes and parcels and running hither and 
thither and excited chatterings. Nobody 
slept at all, and everybody was dressed and 
about at daybreak. The Lithuanians and 
the Czecho-Slovakians filled the passages 
with bundles and babies and screaming 
small children, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that the ship’s officers, who had 
an air of patient exasperation, herded them 
into the dining saloon. 

In all this confusion Grandmother 
Bernle was like an old bundle that no one 
wanted or knew what to do with. She 
would have liked to stay safe in her cabin, 
but she was afraid everyone would go with- 
out her, for she knew that she was of no im- 
portance to anyone save the people at 
home, who were so far off that it was as if 


they were in another world, and to Fritz | 


and little Fritz and little Fritz’s mother, 


Her thoughts hid | 
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Gifts that are beautiful and distinc- 
tive; practical and inexpensive. You 
will enjoy having Farberware in your 
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designs and real quality. 
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Casserole 


An attractive perforated design. 
Beautifully nickel plated. Equipped 
with a nationally known guaranteed 
cooking glass, with engraved lid. 


Pie Plate 
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Beautifully nickel plated. Equipped 
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baking glass. 


Relish Dish 


Handsomely nickel plated; with re- 
movable colored glass compartments. 
Serve relishes or sweetmeats in this 
beautiful six-compartment dish. Very 
decorative on the table. 


You will find Farberware Gifts on sale at 
leading stores. Prices range from $3 to $10. 
Look for the name FARBERWARE stamped 
on every piece. 
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3.95 
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who were waiting for her. She felt she had 
to get to them at whatever cost; so she 
struggled out into the passage with her two 
boxes and made everyone very angry, be- 
cause, what with her many petticoats and 
the fact that she was not so young any 
more, she could not help getting in every- 
one’s way. And to everyone Grandmother 
Bernle said ‘‘Thank you” and “If you 
please”’ in rapid succession, which made 
everyone more annoyed than ever. 

At last the maelstrom in the dining 
saloon poured out and carried Grandmother 
Bernle with it down congested passages and 
up companionways to the ship’s side, It 
seemed almost as though they were all 
being swept into the sea; but when her turn 
came, squeezed breathless between a stout 
peasant woman and a bearded gentleman 
in high boots, Grandmother Bernle found 
that they were to go down a ladder into 
another ship, so much smaller, so far be- 
neath, that it seemed as though it must be 
crushed like an eggshell. But presently they 
were all on board and drawing away swiftly 
over the smooth water. 

And now suddenly everyone was quiet. 
Even the children stopped crying. All the 
assurance seemed to have gone out of 
everybody. Nobody talked any more of 
their grand relations or of what they were 
going to do. It was as though for a mo- 
ment they were overcome by a profound 
emotion of fear and wonder and inexplica- 
ble sorrow. Everybody who could crowded 
to the ship’s side, from which they could see 
the mainland rising in magic towers and 
pinnacles out of the morning mists. The 
faces of the immigrants had lost all expres- 
sion and were frozen stiff, as though they 
were trying to hide even from themselves 
what they were thinking. 

They had become like school children 
who have been very brave and boastful 
on the way to the new school, but who, at 
sight of the great building where they are 
to be strangers, become very small and 
frightened and seek with longing for their 
homes. But none of them wanted to cry 
before the others. 

Grandmother Bernle sat on her boxes 
apart from the rest. She was frightened 
too—not on her own account, for she had 
never really thought of herself, but for 
everybody. She felt they were all very near 
the end of the world. It was like something 
she had heard the Herr Pfarrer preach 
about in church—something terrible and 
wonderful that might vanish at a gesture 
from God’s wrathful hand. If those great 
peaks, full of demonic unrest, had sud- 
denly gone up in flame and fury or crum- 
bled to ashes, dragging the world with 
them into a bottomless pit—as the Herr 
Pfarrer had  described—Grandmother 
Bernle would not have been astonished. It 
couldn’t be right to do such things—to 
build right into the face of God, as it were. 
It was like a defiance which God himself 
would surely punish. 

But then Grandmother Bernle suddenly 
remembered that Fritz and little Fritz and 
little Fritz’s mother might be living on the 
very highest peak of all, which meant that 
everything was all right and that she need 
not be afraid. Because Fritz had always 
been good. He had always gone to church 
regularly and had stayed at home to help 
when the three others had gone playing. 
He was her youngest and her dearest. If 
Fritz chose to build high places like that, 
then it must be right to build them. 

The little ship slid into a narrow dock 
with squat red-faced buildings on either 
side. There were knots of people waiting, 
and Grandmother Bernle stood up stiffly 
with her heart beating all over her. But 
she was strong now. Everyone had to give 
way—even the stout Lithuanian peasant 
woman who laughed, showing her strong 
white teeth. It was funny to see anyone so 
old and so excited. 

So they let her come to the ship’s side. 
And she leaned over, looking everywhere. 
She had wonderful sight, but now her eyes 
were blurred with eagerness. Everyone 
seemed to be Fritz—every man turning to- 
ward her was surely he. And then before 
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she had time to make certain, the immi- 
grants surged forward, carrying Grand- 
mother Bernle with them over the broad 
gangway. 

She had no packages now. They were 
left behind, forgotten. She held back, peer- 
ing into every face as it flowed past her, 
turning this way and that like a rudderless 
little old ship in a strong tide, calling 
“Fritz! Fritz!’’ in a thin small voice that 
nobody heard. 

Any moment she might run right into 
his arms, might see his boyish freckled 
face smiling down into hers. For in her 
growing terror Grandmother Bernle had 
forgotten twenty years and the photograph 
of the stout middle-aged man with the high 
collar and the spotted tie. She was looking 
for her son. 

But presently she was all alone except 
for a kindly looking man in a blue uniform 
who patted her on the shoulder and pointed 
the way the others had gone: ‘‘Now then, 
you mustn’t get lost, you know.” 

And Grandmother Bernle said “‘Thank 
you,”’ with a dry throat and a deadly fear 
tugging at her heart, She knew now that 
Fritz hadn’t come—that something dread- 
ful had happened. 

The vast red-faced building was full of 
people and the pervasive smell of disin- 
fectants. It was like a hospital where 
everyone is kind but aloof because they are 
afraid to know too much about one another. 
Everyone did what they liked with Grand- 
mother Bernle. They looked at her hands 
and her tongue and into her eyes. Then, 
after a long time, they were all lined up be- 
fore an official who was writing on papers 
nearly a yard wide. On one of the papers 
was Grandmother Bernle’s name and age, 
and almost all the story of her simple life— 
if you left out everything that matters. At 
least there was nothing about the Honig- 
kuchen that Grandmother Bernle had baked 
for the hungry children, or about how she 
had worked hard and never complained or 
done harm to anybody. For these are 
things that official papers never tell. So the 
official was not interested in Grandmother 
Bernle at all. He looked at her passport and 
at Fritz’s letters and photograph, which 
she had laid before him in a kind of dumb 
despair, as though perhaps he might recog- 
nize Fritz and tell her where she could find 
him. But he was not interested in Fritz 
either. He pushed over a thick book full of 
slips printed in every language in the world. 

“‘Read that,’ he said in German. 

And now a terrible thing happened: 
Grandmother Bernle had forgotten her let- 
ters! 

All the time they had been doing what 
they liked with her she had been looking 
for Fritz. At every new face her heart had 
broken into a wild beating. And once when 
a child had called to its mother in her own 
tongue she had turned with a start of joy 
that had left her trembling and broken. 
With each disappointment something had 
died in her. The little fire of hope at which 
she had warmed her hands during the long 
journey had burned lower and lower. And 
now she was so tired and cold. 

“At the top of the page,”’ the official said 
patiently. 

Grandmother Bernle looked where he 
pointed. She had to hold on to his desk to 
steady herself. There were the letters. But 
they meant nothing. They swam hither 
and thither like black fish in a muddy pond. 
She thought of the schoolmaster and how 
ashamed he would be., But that was noth- 
ing compared to the thought that Fritz— 
that everyone was dead, or surely they 
would have come. 

‘*Now then, let’s begin, shall we?” the 
official suggested, writing hard. 

“Tf you please ” And then suddenly 
she broke into German, stammering, speak- 
ing so softly that he could hardly hear. 
“You see, I am waiting for my son.” 

The official glanced over his glasses. 
“What’s that? What are you reading? 
Can’t you read?” 

Somehow all the humanity seemed to die 
out of her. She stood there dumb and docile 
like a worn-out beast of burden. It wasn’t 
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in her either to explain or argue. All her 
life she had taken things as they came. One 
had to remember that they came from God. 

“Can’t you read?”’ the official repeated 
sharply. He turned to the man behind him. 
“It’s a darn shame. How they get away 
with it I don’t know. The shipping folk 
over there must be as dumb as they are. 
Put her back for inquiries.”’ 

Everyone saw that Grandmother Bernle 
was in trouble. They pushed her aside, 
throwing her looks of superiority and pity 
and satisfaction. They had been afraid, too, 
but now they knew they were safe. In a 
little while they would be free and among 
their own friends, for they were young and 
could read and write. They were the New 
World. But Grandmother Bernle did not 
understand. She waited. She looked from 
one to the other piteously, and presently 
the kind-faced official came and took her 
gently by the arm and led her away. 


IV 


HEY were good-lookers, both of them. 

But they hadn’t a heart between them. 
If they had they would have seen that he 
was terribly unhappy. They would have 
done something about it. Annabella would 
have sent James Henry from the room and 
for once James Henry would have gone 
quietly, and then she would have put her 
arm over his shoulder, as she had used to 
do, and said, ‘“‘ What is it, Fritz? What's 
the trouble?’’ And he would have leaned 
his head against her and told her—told her 
every darn silly thing about himself. But it 
hadn’t happened like that. 

At breakfast it happened that James 
Henry had given up the idea of building 
something that went up a mile and down a 
mile. He was going to own a ball club and 
buy up the best fellows in the whole coun- 
try and then let fly and wallop everything 
in sight. He might even take a hand him- 
self. Yesterday he had hit a homer—what 
would have been a homer, at least, if the 
ball hadn’t been obstructed by somebody’s 
glass window. James Henry hoped there 
wouldn’t be trouble. People were so darn 
particular about their silly old windows. 

And Annabella was going to buy a new 
dress. She was always buying new dresses. 
She thought of nothing else. Neither of 
them had even noticed that he hadn’t 
touched his breakfast. They didn’t care. 
He was just the go-getter, the provider. 


The visitors’ room was white and bare 
save for the rows of benches. Little knots 
of strange-looking people were talking to 
one another anxiously in undertones. Fritz 
Bernle recognized her at once, because she 
was all alone, seated in a far corner—a 
quiet, unprotesting bundle of gray shawl. 

The official was kind and impersonal. Of 
course her case would come up before the 
court. And then if the worst came to the 
worst, one could appeal to Washington. 
But they weren’t anxious to make excep- 
tions of people who might become charges 
on the community. And then with a nod 
the official went about his business. 

Fritz Bernle walked on tiptoe. His smart 
new boots creaked. His heart beat thickly. 
But he did not know what he felt or was 
going to feel. He said ‘‘Mutter!’’ timidly, 
like a little boy. 

She stood up. She was trembling all over. 
He knew now. He had read somewhere 
that a man’s whole life can come past him 
in a minute. It was like that—Annabella 
and James Henry and the tobacco store 
might never have happened. It was yester- 
day he hadrun away. He remembered how 
he had hung about her while she prepared 
their breakfast, torn between his young 
relentless resolution and a desire to throw 
his arms about her and cry his heart out. 
In the end he had just slunk away without 
a word. 

Only he could see that she hadn’t been 
old at all. She must have been quite young. 
Now she was really old. Twenty 
years 

“Mutter!”’ he repeated. 

Her clear blue eyes looked up at him 
vaguely. She put out her hand as though 
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she were feeling her way to him through an 
obscuring mist, and he realized how much 
he, too, had changed. He saw himself as he 
had been on that last Sunday, young and 
slender and boyish in his native dress, 
which he had never worn again. He ought 
to have felt proud. It was she who ought 
to have been abashed before the smart man 
of the world that he had become. Instead 
there was a wistful, seeking look in her 
lighted face, and a pang shot through him 
as though of sorrow because she would 
never find what she was looking for? 

Her hands touched him, fumbled over 
him. It was pitiful how little either of 
them knew what to do. Awkwardly, diffi- 
dently, he put his arms about her. The 
unfamiliar roughness of her shawl went to 
his heart. And then, suddenly, as though 
some sense keener than sight or touch had 
revealed him to her, she was clinging to 
him, flattening herself against him as a 
frightened bird flattens itself against the 
bars of its cage. 

“Fritz! Fritzchen! My little Fritz!” 

He kissed her cheeks. They were like 
soft wrinkled leather. And he fancied the 
smell of the earth clung to her. Her voice 
in its soft Southern German came to him 
in a broken murmur: 

“‘ Mutter Gottes, I have beenso frightened! 
I thought you must be all dead! I have 
been so frightened!”’ 

“They wouldn’t let me come before,” he 
explained. His native tongue came stiffly. 
He found he had forgotten words and made 
mistakes. It wasn’t strange, seeing how 
hard he had tried to forget. Only now it 
seemed ugly to have forgotten—as though 
he had tried to forget her. Well, perhaps he 
had. He went on rapidly, garrulously: 
“‘You see, they’re very particular. They 
have to be. You can’t blame them. Any- 
how, here I am. Tell me, did you have a 
good crossing? Did they treat you well?” 

She seemed not to hear his empty ques- 
tions. ‘‘ Fritz, amso tired. I have waited 
so long. Let us go home.” 

““Yes—yes, indeed—presently. Let us 
talk first. One has so much to say.” 

But he hadn’t. In clumsy silence he sat 
beside her on the hard bench. He took her 
hand in his. A clean old hand. But into 
every wrinkle the earth had worked itself 
indelibly. In the lines of her withered neck, 
drawn sharply as with an etcher’s knife, 
was the earth. A queer unhappy laugh 
choked him. He had had some notion of 
taking her to some store and getting her 
fixed up. Now he saw how absurd he had 
been. She was what she was. Annabella 
and James Henry could stare their worst, 
think what they liked. She would not 
change for them. Well, it seemed she would 
not have to try. 

Her hand fidgeted in his. She was look- 
ing anxiously, hungrily, about her: “‘And 
the little wife—didn’t you bring her too?” 

His little wife! That was funny, any- 
how. Annabella, the smart city woman 
who didn’t even love him! 

“Well, you see, it was a long wait. And 
she isn’t strong. She had to go home.” 

““And the baby—the baby Fritz?” 

Gosh! If James Henry heard her! James 
Henry, who made radio sets and thought 
himself no end of a fellow! James Henry, 
whom his own father didn’t dare kiss! 

“Tt’s this way, mother: He’s at school, 
you know, and they’re mighty particular. I 
wanted to bring him along, but they 
wouldn’t let him. Anyhow, it’s better. 
After twenty years one wants to be 
alone vi 

The mean little lies! They made him 
sweat. He went on hurriedly: “These 
twenty years—they must have been fear- 
fully hard, mother.”’ 

““We managed. God took care of us.” 

God? Well, perhaps. Anyway, it wasn’t 
for him to be critical—her own son who had 
done nothing. 

“T meant to send—I wanted to help. 
Somehow things sort of went on—I didn’t 
realize. And then the war came. We were 
pretty hard pressed ourselves; my being 
German-born made it difficult. I had to be 

(Continued on Page 145) ~~ 
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careful. Maybe you can’t understand. 
And I didn’t hear about them—about the 
boys—not till afterward. Somehow, your 
letter—must have got held up somewhere.” 

She did not seem to notice how he was 
stammering. Simply as though she under- 
stood how he must want to know, she told 
him how it had all been. Hans had died on 
the Somme, Karl in a prisoners’ hospital. 
Nobody knew about Oskar. Fifty of the 
village boys had not returned. Vaguely 
Fritz Bernle recalled them. Their names 
sounded in his memory like the notes of a 
half-forgotten song of his childhood. With 
Johann Flitch he had played most often— 
queer old Johann, who had stayed with 
him, talking, in his attic bedroom that last 
night. He could see his earnest freckled 
face gleaming white in the moonlight. 
Dead, too, after terrible suffering, most 
patiently endured. How far away it all 
seemed! And yet how much part of him- 
self—his real self. He looked down at his 
smart shoes, at his creased trousers. He 
was ashamed—but not as he had thought 
to be. 

“They used to talk about you, Fritz. 
The last time Hans was home on leave he 
said, ‘I wonder what Fritz is doing now. 
How proud he would have been ——’”’ 

“Mother!”’ 

“<«Denk nur. A shop all his own, and a 
diamond ring on his finger ——’”’ 

A dark rage gathered in him—against 
Annabella and James Henry and the fat 
shining car and the tobacco store and 
against himself. He hadn’t wanted her. 
And now it seemed he had no one else in 
the world. She was his mother—the only 
being who really cared. She was proud of 
him. She would have been proud if he had 
come to her in rags. 

And now they wouldn’t even let him 
take her home. For that matter he had no 
home. She would see that fast enough. He 
couldn’t deceive her as he had deceived 
himself. He couldn’t dazzle those old eyes 
with things: She would see he wasn’t 
happy, that Annabella didn’t love him, 
that James Henry was hard and smart, 


with as much heart as would go on a pin’s 


head. She would see how little it all mat- 
tered—the prosperous store and the shining 
car and the fine clothes. 

An utter desolation overcame him. He 
didn’t belong anywhere. He had no place, 
no language, no people. 

“Mother, listen—I’ve boasted a lot. It 
isn’t all as you think. There are things you 
won’t like.” 

She ran her hand over his sleeve, tenta- 
tively, a little humorously, as though the 
thought of its fine texture made her smile. 
“So ein feiner Herr!” 

“Mother, don’t—please don’t ——’”’ 

But she did not hear the misery of his 
protest. Her hand tightened. It seemed 
that she had remembered something and 
couldn’t wait any more. She had begun to 
tremble again. ‘“‘Take me home, Fritzl. I 
am so tired.” 

“Mother, things will seem strange to 
you.” 

““My son’s home 

“ Mother, you see, we’ve got to be patient. 
It isn’t as easy as you think. They’re very 


” 


particular. They have laws, regula- 
tions wd 
And now he had to tell her. He had to 


explain twice, for at first it was as though 
she were too frightened even to listen. 
Then she grew quiet. She seemed to grow 
smaller, to shrink together. But she did 
not tremble any more. She sat very still, 
with her hands folded in her voluminous 
lap. When he had done she turned and 
looked at him sadly and steadily, and he 
knew that she knew everything. Her eyes 
were so shrewd for all their innocence. 
They knew that it wasn’t only that she had 
forgotten her letters—they knew that he 
had forgotten her—that at heart he had 
grown rotten. 

“Won’t they let me see the little one, 
Fritz?” 

“Yes—yes, of course. It will be all right, 
I promise.” 
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“And then they’ll send me back, all that 
long way?” 

“You see, we don’t know—we’ve got to 
hope for the best.” 

He couldn’t go on. He couldn’t keep up 
the lies any more. There wasn’t anything 
to hope for. There was no home for her— 
nor for him, either, whether she went or 
stayed. His grasp on her thin hand tight- 
ened convulsively. It was as though he 
were clinging to her. 

** Mutter—liebste Mutter ——”’ 

Then suddenly he began to ery, and 
Grandmother Bernle’s face quivered. She 
was trying to cry too. But she couldn’t, 


‘for she was old and had forgotten how. 


The official continued to be official. He 
was kind and cheerful: “Too bad. But 
what can we do about it? Can’t let the 
whole swarm in, you know.” 

Fritz Bernle wasn’t listening. By this 
time Annabella and James Henry would be 
waiting supper for him. It was Saturday, 
and on Saturday they had fried chicken and 
ice cream. They would hate to be kept 
waiting. And after that they’d want to go 
to ashow. Oh, yes, they liked things done 
right, did Annabella and James Henry. 

And she would be all alone—the little old 
woman who was his mother. Rough food 
to eat and a white bed among rows of 
beds—a sort of orphan mother—nobody 
caring. He saw her as she had stood in the 
big room where he had left her, so small, so 
forlorn and lost in all that strangeness. And 
she had tried to smile. It had broken him 
all up. He made a queer choking sound. 

“T’d like to get drunk,” he said wildly— 
“dead drunk!” 

Vv 

NNABELLA was looking after the store 
while the assistant went to luncheon. 
Even though everything was finished, she 
had a sense of duty; and besides, she was 
fond of the store. She was proud of it, and 
though it was the last thing she would 
have admitted, she felt tenderly toward it. 
Because it was there she had gone to buy 
her father a birthday present of cigars 
fourteen years ago, and a blond shy young 
salesman who spoke English with an ac- 
cent that made her laugh had advised her 
that a certain brand was the best. And so 
Annabella had fallen deeply, violently in 

love. 

However, all that was over now. Anna- 
bella’s box waited, packed in the hall up- 
stairs, and James Henry was hanging about 
in his best Sunday clothes, looking gloomy 
and disapproving. Because he didn’t want 
to go to Nyack and he didn’t believe for a 
moment all that stuff about grandmother 
wanting them to stay a while. He knew 
better. At his time of life you couldn’t pull 
the wool over his eyes that way. Fora long 
time he had been fully aware that things 
weren’t right between pop and mom and he 
didn’t like it. He had no use for all this 
quarreling and divorce business. When he 
married it would be different. He wouldn’t 
be like pop, and‘he certainly wouldn’t put 
up with the ways of Annabella—let alone 
James Henry. 

Meantime it was very awkward that at 
the age of twelve you still had to do what 
you were told. 

As for Annabella, she told herself, as she 
tried to calculate the cost of five packets of 
cigarettes, that there was a limit to what 
any woman would endure. It wasn’t so 
much his ringing up the night before and 
telling her in a queer, violent voice that he 
wasn’t coming home, and refusing her even 
a conventional lie as explanation. It was 
their whole life together. At least, not the 
whole. There were those first years. She 
would never forget them. It was for their 
sake she had held out so long, hoping 
against hope that some miracle would bring 
Fritz back to her. Because he had gone. 
The man she had married—the shy, gentle, 
loving boy had been swallowed up by a 
commonplace vulgar fellow who boasted 
and swaggered and cared for nothing on 
earth but getting ahead and making money 
and rolling round in his swell car. He 
didn’t even care for her. But he was proud 
of her because of her looks and because she 
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knew how to doll up in the smart clothes he 
was always giving her. And James Henry, 
when he’d been to college, was going to 
make him prouder still. 

Annabella didn’t know when it had all 
happened. She supposed it had been 
gradual, but she knew very clearly when 
she had found it out. It had been one 
morning just after America had gone into 
the war. Fritz had been reading out the 
news and making comments in a loud, ag- 
gressive voice. He had just said ‘‘Noth- 
ing’s bad enough for the swine,’’ when she 
had looked up and suddenly she had been 
ashamed—terribly, sickeningly ashamed— 
and he had seen the shame in her eyes. 

After that nothing had been right. He 
had seemed to take a delight in saying the 
things that hurt and humiliated her. Once 
she had been on the point of saying ‘“‘It’s 
an ill bird that fouls its own nest’’ but had 
stopped herself in time. He wouldn’t have 
understood. And she had gone on, putting 
a good face on things. 

It would have been easier if she hadn’t 
loved him—it would have been easier if it 
hadn’t been for James Henry. Then she 
would have gone away. 

“T guess you're feeling fine this morn- 
ing,” her customer remarked good hu- 
moredly. ‘‘You’ve given me ten cents too 
much,” 

There was another customer in the shop. 
He wore a dark-blue uniform and a more 
serious expression than seemed justified by 
the business of purchasing cigarettes. For 
an anxious moment Annabella suspected 
him of being a policeman looking for her 
husband. After last night nothing would 
have surprised her. And even when she 
saw that he wasn’t a policeman, she braced 
herself as he leaned confidentially across 
the counter. 

“Mr. Bernle home, ma’am?”’ 

“No, he’s away. If there’s a mes- 
sage Ne 

“Perhaps it’s Mrs. Bernle, ma’am?”’ 

“Yes, I’m Mrs. Bernle.”’ 

“Well, if I could have a word with you it 
would do. It’s urgent. Maybe we could 
get hold of Mr. Bernle.”’ 

There was nobody in the store but James 
Henry, who was under the counter wrapped 
up in the comic section of the supplement 
and nobody noticed him. 

“You can go ahead,” Annabella said 
coldly. 

“Tt’s about the old lady,” he explained. 

“About what old lady?”’ 

“Well, she’s disappeared.” 

Annabella gathered her thoughts to- 
gether with an effort. 

“‘T guess you’ve got hold of the wrong 
address,’’ she said. ‘‘There isn’t any old 
lady about here.” 

“Well, that’s what we wanted to make 
sure of. It was just a chance—a hope, you 
might say. Not that we thought much of 
it. Such a thing has never happened and, 
rightly speaking, can’t happen. You’d need 
to swim to get off the island. and then 
some ’ He pushed his official cap to 
the back of his head and mopped himself. 
“Gee, it’s a bad business!”’ 

“T don’t understand a word you're say- 
ing,” Annabella declared with nervous irri- 
tability. 

“Well, ma’am, it’s plain enough, worse 
luck. Looks to me plain enough anyhow. 
Must have done away with herself. Poor 
soul, she was all skeery and you can’t 
blame her. You think of it—sixty-five and 
coming all that way, and then find you’ve 
got to go clear back again maybe. I had my 
own mother come over and I know what she 
felt like. Ready to die of fright, she told 
me. And she could speak English.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,’’ Annabella insisted with increasing 
exasperation. 

The official regarded her reproachfully. 
“Well, see here. I’m trying to break it to 
you gentle, ma’am. It’s my opinion she got 
out of the building somehow and walked 
into the water. There isn’t any other ex- 
planation, as I sees it. Anyway, she’s 
gone.” 

““Who’s gone?”’ 
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“‘Mr. Bernle’s mother, ma’am. Ain’t I 
telling you?”’ 

Annabella considered him for a moment 
in silence. It had been on the tip of her 
tongue to say, “‘Mr. Bernle hasn’t got a 
mother,’’ but then suddenly she had re- 
membered. Long ago, in the early days, 
when they had been-happy, he had spoken 
of her; and they had agreed that when 
things were easier they’d write. Then they 
had forgotten. Their lives had been so full, 
so strenuous. And afterward, when the 
war came, the subject had been barred be- 
tween them. She had been too ashamed of 
her shame. And now 

“You’re an immigration officer?’’ she 
asked quietly. “Is that it?” 

‘Sure, that’s what I am.” He was mildly 
indignant. ‘“‘What you take me for—the 
iceman?”’ 

“Well, I wasn’t expecting you. I didn’t 
know. My husband never told me ——” 

“Never told you she was coming?”’ 

oe NOs 

The official scratched his head. ‘‘ Maybe 
he meant it for a surprise, ma’am,”’ 

“Maybe he did.” 

“Well, I’m sorry. If Mr. Bernle had been 
here I’d have done different.”’ 

““Mr. Bernle didn’t come home last 
night.” 

There was another silence. The officer’s 
face had grown very red. ‘‘Maybe he 
didn’t want to worry you.” 

“Maybe.” 

“‘T guess that’s the way of it. You see, 
she hadn’t got by the reading list and they 
were holding her for investigation, and he’d 
had to explain to her. I guess it came pretty 
hard—having to leave her there, such an 
old lady and one’s own mother. I saw him 
afterward and he looked bad—most as 
though he’d been crying. And when a 
grown man cries, it hurts some, believe 
me.” 

“Yes,”’ Annabella agreed, but as though 
she weren’t really listening. 

“And after all, there wasn’t no need. 
She’d have had another chance. There was 
a schoolmaster in her village who had writ- 
ten. Said she was all right if she took things 
easy and weren’t skeered. It isn’t as though 
we were hard on folks. But we have to 
watch our step.” 

“You mean she’s gone?” 

“‘Vanished—clean off the face of the 
earth. There was a big crowd going across 
this morning, and when we came to check 
up—well, she just wasn’t there. They fig- 
ured that if she’d got ashore somehow she 
might get along to you, and they sent me to 
investigate. She’d got your address written 
all over her.”’ 

“Well, she isn’t here.”’ 

The officer sighed ruefully. ‘‘It’s a police 
job then, and you know what that means. 
Headliners in all the papers: Immigrant’s 
Suicide Laid to Brutal Immigration Au- 
thorities. And half of us’ll lose our jobs. 
Whatever these yer immigrants do, we lose 
our jobs. It’s the one sure thing.” 

“Tf she or my husband come along I'll 
telephone,’’ Annabella said. 

“Thank you, ma’am. You couldn’t mis- 
take her. A nice little old lady, all shawls 
and petticoats like they seem to wear them 
over there. Gosh, I wish I knew she was 
safe! She’d got money on her too—and not 
a word of English. Anyone could get hold 
of her. And New York not being a nest of 
angels —— Well, if she comes along te 

“‘T’ll take care of her.’’ 

“‘And tell her not to be skeered. It’ll be 
all right. We aren’t hard on folks.” 

“T’'ll tell her.” 

“Not that she’ll understand.” 

“‘T’ll make her understand,” said Anna- 
bella composedly. 

Long after he had gone, she stood motion- 
less at her counter. For all her outward 
calm, she didn’t seem able to think. She 
couldn’t visualize the little old lady in the 
shawls and petticoats—not yet. She 
couldn’t get further than the idea of Fritz 
crying. The man he had become wouldn’t 
cery—wouldn’t care. That meant there was 
a mistake somewhere. There was some- 
thing she did not understand—perhaps had 
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never understood. She had been so sure— 
so implacably sure in her judgment. And 
all the time he had been acting in secret, 
thinking his own thoughts, perhaps in his 
own way suffering. 

Why hadn’t he come home? He hadn’t 
wanted to. In the critical moment of his 
life he had kept away from her. That 
meant that somewhere she had failed him 
too. How queer and rough his voice had 
sounded. , 

Fritz crying for his mother! It shook her 
universe. It shook her vision of herself. It 
might be that she didn’t know anything at 
all. It might be that there were things 
even in her own son that she didn’t know. 

She called him. To her dismay, she heard 
her voice tremble: ‘“‘Sonny, I guess we 
won’t be going to Nyack after all.” No 
answer. ‘“‘James Henry!’ Annabella de- 
manded more firmly. 

She looked under the counter. But where 
he had been was nothing but the fragments 
of Mutt and Jeff. James Henry, too, had 
gone his way. 

VI 

HE truth was, of course, that nobody 

knew much about James Henry—not 
even James Henry himself. If you had 
asked him what his chief ambition was in 
life, he would have said to be the best 
pitcher the Giants had ever owned, or to be 
an engine driver, or a millionaire, or a drug- 
store assistant, with free access to the ice- 
cream department—just as the mood had 
him—all these ambitions being considered 
proper and legitimate by his particular 
bunch. Never for a moment would he have 
admitted the truth—the truth being that 
the real and secret longing of his heart was 
to rescue somebody—dangerously, some- 
times at the cost of his life, though not 
often on account of the difficulties of en- 
joying one’s own funeral, but always with 
the loss of a limb or with a bullet through 
the shoulder, sufferings most gallantly 
endured. The judge invariably compli- 
mented him when he appeared as witness 
against the several bandits he had roped up 
single-handed, and there were cheers in 
court. 

Mostly it was a holdup gang. But once 
or twice James Henry had rescued a lady in 
distress—rather shyly and _ uncertainly, 
being less sure of his ground and hampered 
by conflicting emotions with regard to the 
sex. On the whole, he thought very little of 
women—except his mother, who was excep- 
tional—but he had an uneasy feeling that 
they were biding their time and it would be 
wiser to suspend judgment. Anyway they 
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were obviously intended by Nature to be 
rescued; and though showing a lamentable 
tendency to take care of themselves, one 
had to make the best of them. 

James Henry, true to type, invariably 
rescued blondes—youthful blondes, at that. 
But he was not bigoted; and after all, a 
grandmother was better than nothing. 

The great feature of James Henry’s 
methods was swiftness of action. When 
you had to deal with bad men and lost 
grandmothers, it was of no use sitting round 
talking about it. You had to act! For that 
reason James Henry did not stop to consult 


his mother, whom he knew from experience | 


to be an impediment. With his weekly 
quarter in one pocket and a large two- 
bladed knife in the other, he set out quietly 
and unobtrusively and was at a drug store 
three blocks down before Annabella even 
remembered his existence. 

A pineapple temptation may seem an un- 
usual stirrup cup for a knight errant on the 
rescue; but after all, James Henry knew 
his own temperament. As he licked his 
spoon to a deceptive brightness, he also put 
the final touches to his campaign. The 
great thing was to go straight to the scene 
of the crime. Immigrants, he had heard, 
landed at the Battery. Very well, he would 
go to the Battery and obtain clews. The 
Subway would take him there, and fortu- 
nately he was still five cents to the good. 
Afterward—well, on an adventure like 
that it was of no use looking too far ahead. 

In the Subway, James Henry thought 
about his father. The idea of his father cry- 
ing bothered him. It was true that if one 
was a man it hurt to cry. It made one feel 
sick, and sometimes one was sick. Anyhow 
James Henry had never thought of his 
father in that connection. His father had 
always seemed a hard-boiled sort of fellow 
who didn’t want any nonsense from any- 
body. But perhaps there were things about 
the old boy one didn’t know, undreamed-of 
possibilities—crying for his mother, for 
instance. James Henry understood that, 
having done it himself. 

Perhaps pop hadn’t had a square deal. 
Perhaps mom herself didn’t treat him right. 
After all, the old boy wasn’t bad. Generous. 
Always giving you things in a gruff sort of 
way as though he dared you to imagine that 
he cared whether you thanked him or not. 
Perhaps at bottom he’d kinda wanted you 
to kiss him. And why shouldn’t one any- 
way? It wasn’t the sort of thing one needed 
to shout from the housetops. 

Well, if he had been unkind, he was going 
to make up for it now. If James Henry’s 
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father wanted his mother he should have 
her. James Henry would see to that—al- 
ways supposing she was still alive. 

James Henry thought she was. He didn’t 
set much stock on the suicide theory. That 
was just the sort of bluff the cops always 
put up when somebody had put it over 
them. And it wasn’t probable that holdup 
men would worry with an old woman. 
More likely she’d just wander round till 
somebody found her. That somebody was 
going to be James Henry himself. 

It was three o’clock and a cold and windy 
afternoon when he arrived, after inquiries, 
at the Battery landing place. By this time 
his plans were mature. Having inspected 
the ground carefully and found nothing of a 
suspicious nature, he addressed himself to 
the nearest policeman. 

“Say, you don’t happen to have seen an 
old lady round here—a little old lady in a 
lot of shawls and petticoats?” 

The officer considered him. ‘‘Sure! 
Dozens of ’em. Which one have you lost, 
sonny?” 

“T’m looking for my grandmother,” ex- 
plained James Henry. 

‘Well, I guess I have, about five minutes 
ago—going north. Better ask my mate 
farther along on point. Maybe he can tell 
you. Not lost yourself by any chance, 
have you?” 

“T guess not!” said James Henry with 
frigid scorn. 

But it seemed that a great many people 
had seen his grandmother. They were sure 
of it. It was unfortunate that she was 
always going in different directions, and 
that though, according to their account, she 
had just gone round the corner, James 
Henry, running his hardest, could never 
catch up with her. And the pineapple 
temptation was failing. Like other tempta- 
tions, those of the pineapple variety are 
notoriously treacherous. They begin well 
and end badly. For long and arduous 
enterprise hot dogs are better. 

At the thought of hot dogs James Henry 
faltered. At six o’clock he was wont to 
have his supper. By which token he could 
only suppose that it was well past mid- 
night. And hurrying crowds jostled him 
and doubtful characters trailed him down 
dark and lonely streets. Still if one was a 
sleuth, one had to be patient. One didn’t 
have to mind if it began to rain or if one 
didn’t know any more where one was or if 
one’s feet ached or if one had a lump in 
one’s throat and a hollow lower down. One 
stuck it. One only hoped one wouldn’t cry 
too. 

VII 

ee are things one can only do if one 

doesn’t know how to do them. If 
Grandmother Bernle had understood that 
it was quite impossible for an unauthorized 
immigrant to walk out of the red-faced 
building and get on board the ferry and 
land on the other side—all under the noses 
of the officials—she couldn’t have done it. 
But Grandmother Bernle didn’t under- 
stand. 

After Fritz had gone she had sat alone 
in the vast recreation room and waited. 
Every now and again a man would appear 
on the raised platform and shout out some- 
thing and the knots of chattering immi- 
grants would run up to him in a wild state 
of excitement. But either he was speaking 
in a foreign language or Grandmother 
Bernle, who wasn’t very quick, arrived too 
late to hear what he was saying. 

After a while she saw that everyone had 
forgotten her. And then the long night, 
awake, in the rows of white beds. And 
tomorrow, perhaps, they would send her 
back. 

No, that couldn’t be. She was too old. 
She had borne it all—the weary days in the 
suffocating train and the terror of the great 
seas and the strangeness and the loneliness, 
because she had been going home to her son 
and her son’s wife and the little Fritz. 
There had been a sort of glory over all the 
hardship. But to go back would be differ- 
ent. The little house where she had lived 
her life would be gone for her. There would 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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Are you roped 


and tied 


Doers your job call for a great deal of detail work? 
Are you often tied down hand and foot—tangled up in 
a mass of routine matters, with little time for important 
jobs you have promised yourself to do? 

You can find this cherished time by shifting much of 
the burden of office routine to printed forms—those 
handy pieces of paper which are so easy to date, fill in, 
and route to their proper destination. 

You probably use a number of printed forms now; 
forms for billing, for ordering, for shipping, for memo- 
randa. You know what time-savers these are. There 
are dozens of other printed forms that can help you to 
conserve precious time. 

When instructions, reports, information and the vari- 
. ous office data are reduced to writ- 
ing, things are understood, respon- 
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Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and Business Forms made 
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to petty tasks? 


sibility 1s definitely placed, and records are permanent. 
Printed forms reduce the hustle and bustle in your office. 
They prevent needless interruptions. They replace 
noise and confusion with quiet efficiency. 

It may be helpful to you to have our Working Kit of 
printed forms on Hammermill Bond. A line from you 
on your letterhead will bring this Kit without charge. 

When you order your forms, have them printed on 
Hammermill Bond, for these six advantages: (1) Stand- 
ardized, the quality is uniform and dependable. (2) Sur- 
face, right for pen, pencil, typewriter, carbon and print- 
ing. (3) Colors, twelve and white, making identification 
easy. (4) Strength, to stand a lot of handling. (5) Price, 
economical. (6) Availability, printers can supply Ham- 
mermill Bond when you wantit. All 
know it, and many carry it in stock. 
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Main Street—Here's 
a solid leather welt tan 
Oxford that will do any 
boy proud—and save 
money for his parents. 
Ankle-fitting “bal"’ pat- 
tern, harness stitching, 
plump leather soles, 
rubber heels. 


“The life of a shoe is principally in the quality of the outsole. 
Good all-leather shoes have ‘bend’ outsoles. The balance of 
the hide belongs in insoles, counters and heels. These shoe- 
making methods are especially important in shoes for growing 
boys and girls, where greater durability is needed than in 
shoes worn by the average grown-up. —Grorce F. Jounson, 
President Endicott-Johnson Corporation. 
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September! School doors opening. An army 
of twenty-five million American boys and 
girls mobilizing. Eager volunteers, 
carefree adventurers, unwilling conscripts 
—all surging schoolward. Strenuous days 
ahead for the shoes they wear! 

Ir 1s an astonishing fact that of 105,000,000 
pairs of boys’ and girls’ shoes purchased 
yearly by American households, 15 mil- 
lion are Endicott-Johnson shoes. One 
pair in every 7! It indicates that millions 
of parents have discovered something un- 
usual in these shoes. Long wear and out- 
standing value are what they’ve found! 


Product of a remarkable organization 


Putting durability and unusual value into 
Endicott-Johnson shoes begins long before 
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its annual 


the shoe is designed, a sole is cut or a 
stitch is made. It goes back to the prin- 
ciples upon which this great “Industrial 
Democracy” of shoemakers operates. 

Nowhere another organization like this! 
Nowhere such an unusual working arrange- 
ment between employer and employee. 
Nowhere such incentives toward good 
workmanship. Here every one of the 
17,000 Workers has a partner’s pride in 
his product; an interest far greater than 
that of a mere wage earner. You benefit 
. . . better shoes, lower cost. 


‘Better leather; tested shoes 


But that isn’t all. The Endicott-Johnson 
shoes you buy are the product of thirty- 
six years’ experience. We have studied 
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attack on shoes 


leather tanning and shoemaking as they 
were never studied before. We buy 
leather “raw”; tan the hides ourselves— 
by processes we know produce better, 
stronger, finer leather. We test each type 
of leather; make sure it is right and the 
very best quality for the purpose intended. 
We put “bend” outsoles in grades of shoes 
in which “flanks” and “shoulders” are 
usually used. Not only better leather, 
but we use more leather, heavier thread 
and stronger linings than you'll usually 
find in shoes of similar price-range. 


We even test shoes—put different 
types on active boys and girls. Watch 
them wear. Improve them wherever we 
can. We do many things in defiance of 
shoe manufacturing traditions. 


Make your shoe dollars buy more 


Put your children in Endicott-Johnson 
shoes as a matter of business and saving 
in the family shoe budget. Note for your- 
self the wear these shoes give for the 
money you spend. And the good looks 
and comfortable shapes they have be- 
sides. Scores of up-to-the-minute styles — 
for men and women as well as for boys and 
girls. Fifty thousand stores sell Endicott- 
Johnson shoes. Trade-mark is on the sole. 
Boys’ and girls’ shoes as low as $2.50 to $3.50. 
Smaller sizes still less—$1.50 to $2. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 


Largest manufacturers of boys’ and girls’ shoes in the world 


Endicott, N. Y.—New York City—St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for “The World at Play,” an interesting free booklet for 


boys and girls—and parents too. And if you don’t know, we'll 
gladly tell you where you can buy Endicott-Johnson shoes. 
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Main Srreet—A “regular” shoe 

for boys. Tan calfskin Oxford; 

rich fall goldenrod shade; roomy, 

snug-fitting Blucher pattern; new 

“Norge” last. Caulk welt adds to 

the smart appearance and keeps 
the damp out. 


Enpwett Pump—A delightfully 
neat, slender pump for girls. Sau- 


terne snake leather follows the 

autumn vogue for reptile effects. 

Step-in bow pattern is as clever 
as it is beautiful. 


Enpwett Oxford—Youthful fem- 
ininity finds its ideal in this blonde 
grain Blucher Oxford, leather 
heeled in the late collegiate style 
and paneled with alligator. Boyish 
“balloon” last. 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
be no home or place for her any more, no 
triumphal arches. Everyone who had been 
so kind would look sad and reproachful. 
They would say, “‘ They have sent her back 
because she is too old and stupid.’”’ Even 
the Herr Biirgermeister would be sorry and 
the schoolmaster would think how she had 
disgraced him. She had disgraced everyone. 

But they would send her back all the 
same, and somewhere on these terrible gray 
seas she would die. Her heart would break. 

And yet she could read. If only she 
hadn’t been so tired and frightened! If only 
Fritz had been there to give her courage! 

But it was as the Herr Biirgermeister had 
said. He had been gone too long. You 
couldn’t expect to find a son who had been 
gone twenty years. Only at the last mo- 
ment, when he had begun to cry, she had 
recognized him. Under the fine gentleman 
had been the child, the little Fritz, her baby. 

Little Fritz! If only she could have seen 
him! That would make up for everything. 
But they would never let him come. They 
wouldn’t want him to know that he had a 
grandmother who was so poor and ignorant. 
Because she understood quite well how it 
was. Her son had become a fine gentleman 
and his wife would be a fine lady, and they 
would be ashamed. 

And yet she knew somehow that the 
little Fritz, himself, wouldn’t be ashamed 
at all. He wouldn’t mind about her not 
knowing how to read. He would like her 
Honigkuchen just as his father had done. 
They would learn to talk to each other over 
the heads of the fine grown-up people. At 
the very end she would find her lost babies 
in him. 

From where she sat she could see across 
the water to the tall towers where he lived. 

They would send her home. 

A queer wild tumult gathered in Grand- 
mother Bernle’s heart. It was frightening. 
She didn’t know herself. She who had 
always been so docile and so patient had 
come to a place in life where she had to 
fight, where she couldn’t be docile and 
patient any more. 

A crowd of released immigrants, with 
bag and baggage, were moving along the 
passage. Grandmother Bernle joined them. 
The smartest official couldn’t have known 
what a desperate lawbreaker was passing 
under his nose, she was so mouselike. Be- 
sides, old ladies aren’t lawbreakers. They 
do as they are told. Besides, what was 
happening had never happened before, and 
couldn’t happen. So nobody noticed her 
at all. 

She realized that she mustn’t seem 
strange. She mustn’t look as though she 
were frightened. She must walk quickly 
and firmly, as though she knew quite well 
where she was going. It was very difficult, 
because she was trembling all over, and 
every minute she expected one of the terri- 
ble buildings to fall on her. She could feel 
their invisible crests swaying in the icy 
rain-soaked wind that blew down the nar- 
row streets and wrapped her petticoats so 
tightly about her that she could hardly 
move, and made wings of her shawls. 
People smiled at her as they passed. But 
Grandmother Bernle didn’t know they even 
saw her. It seemed to her that everybody 
was rushing along in a frantic hurry, as 
though they were afraid that if they weren’t 
very quick they would be overtaken and 
destroyed, and that if she were to stumble 
and fall down they would ride over her 
without even knowing. So she was very 
careful. But indeed she was in God’s hands. 
In such a place only God could protect you. 

Overhead were grim black girders. From 
minute to minute they shook and chattered 
in the teeth of a steel wind that broke over 
them with a sound of thunder. The streets 
were full of mad, panic-stricken vehicles. 
Yet every now and again some invisible 
power checked them and they stood at the 
corners of the streets, fretting and champ- 
ing and making little leaps at Grandmother 
Bernle as she faltered in front of them. And 
once when she wasn’t quick enough the 
invisible power, perhaps out of malice, per- 
haps because it neither knew nor cared, let 
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go its hold and the whole horde broke loose, 
so that if it hadn’t been for a blue-uniformed 
policeman Grandmother Bernle might never 
have gone any farther. 

The policeman was good-natured but 
reproachful: “Better watch your step, 
mother. You leave that sort of thing to the 
youngsters.” 

“Tf you please ” said Grandmother 
Bernle breathlessly. And then, because he 
smiled at her, she showed him the label on 
which Fritz Bernle’s address was written. 
Whereupon the policeman looked very 
grave and jerked his thumb over his shoul- 
der and talked at great length and very 
slowly. In effect he said: “‘You keep on 
the way you’re going and you'll be there by 
midnight. Better take the Subway.” 

He showed her where the Subway was, 
but Grandmother Bernle had no idea what 
you did with subways. She hadn’t under- 
stood anything but the jerk of the thumb, 
so she said “Thank you” and went on. 
She knew by the way he had pointed that 
she would be home soon. 

But he had given her courage. And 
every now and again she would stop some- 
one who seemed less in a hurry than the 
rest and show him her label and say, “If 
you please,” with her best accent. And 
some of them, like the policeman, talked 
a great deal and made gestures, at which 
Grandmother Bernle nodded earnestly, and 
some of them who couldn’t speak English 
frowned and shook their heads, and some 
of them walked a little way with her to get 
her back to the right road. And to every- 
thing they said Grandmother Bernle an- 
swered ‘‘Thank you,’”’ but more and more 
faintly as time went on. 

Time went on a long way. It began to 
rain. It grew dark, and though myriads of 
fantastic dancing lights sprang up, they 
only made the night more terrible. In the 
darkness of the village street Grandmother 
Bernle had never been afraid. But she was 
afraid now. Faces that looked wolfish ap- 
peared under the lamplights. The houses 
no longer towered to heaven. They had be- 
come squat and drab, as though they were 
too worried and busy to grow to their full 
height. 

The crowds densened. And now when 
Grandmother Bernle tried to show her label 
nobody listened. They pressed on, white 
and intent, driven by some fury of unrest 
and desire. If Grandmother Bernle had 
only known it, they, too, were fighting their 
way home. 

Sometimes she crept into a doorway just 
to get her breath. Sometimes she thought 
a policeman looked at her curiously, and 
then she hurried on faster than ever. For 
before they sent her back she must find her 
children. All her ebbing life had narrowed 
to that point. 

Some of the stores were still open. 
Through their doors came rich smells and 
their bright windows seemed to glow with 
food. Grandmother Bernle was so hungry 
she dared not look at them. She was so 
tired that she dared not stand still lest she 
should fall. Fortunately, she had borne 
more than she could bear all her life, so 
that she didn’t know that it was almost all 
over with her. 

The rain came down in straight gray 
lines. It swept the streets clear of all but 
the taxis that flashed about like giddy fire- 
flies and a few belated pedestrians who 
pressed homeward with their umbrellas 
lowered against the wind. They came 
charging down on Grandmother Bernle, 
but she stepped meekly aside and they 
never saw her. And now she was moving 
very slowly, dragging her feet. 

She was beginning to understand. She 
would never get there. Her knees were giv- 
ing way under her. Her heart. was failing. 
She could feel it breaking in her breast. 
Presently she would be down and die like 
the worn-out horses. 

Then Grandmother Bernle remembered 
clearly what the Biirgermeister had said, 
and leaning against a wall commended her 
soul to God. 

Somebody was crying. She heard the 
sound distinctly above the splash of the 
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rain and the rush of the wind and the thick 
beating of her heart. It was a sound like a 
bugle call. All her life she had answered to 
it, putting down her work, forgetting her 
own weariness. 

A child crying! 

She looked about her. It was just ahead— 
a little boy walking very slowly, as though 
he too couldn’t walk much more. His head 
was bent, and with the knuckles of one 
hand he was trying to rub away the min- 
gled tears and rain. But he was snuffling 
drearily, as though he didn’t care any more 
who heard him. 

Grandmother Bernle hurried her falter- 
ing step: ‘‘Aber sag’mal, was ist dann, 
Kleinche?’’ She forgot he could not under- 
stand. 

He turned. Under the street lamp, they 
considered each other. Not for thirty years 
had Grandmother Bernle seen a boy’s face 
so dirty and so doleful. Yet as his swollen 
eyes, under the once jaunty cap, traveled 
over her and came to rest on the label 
pinned to her shawl, their expression 
changed—lit up with a glee and triumph 
that made her heart stand still with mem- 
ory. 

“Gee, if it ain’t my grandma!” He 
seized her hand in his. He wasn’t crying 
now. Instead he had become in a moment 
manly and commanding. ‘‘ Gosh, I’ve been 
looking for you all day! You gotta come 
along with me. You gotta come home.” 

And Grandmother Bernle knew then that 
it was little Fritz. But she didn’t know 
until afterward that because he had found 
her, therefore she belonged to him forever. 


vill 


T WAS queer how thirty-six hours had 

lifted ten years from him. He looked as 
he had done when James Henry had been 
born—unwashed, unshaved, red-eyed, dis- 
traught—as though he had been drinking 
for days on end; and yet somehow cleansed, 
not sleek or prosperous any more, but the 
real man—and somehow lovable. At least 
Annabella, sewing quietly at her worktable, 
thought so. 

He stood facing her, his hat clenched in 
his grimy hands, his coat collar turned up 
about his ears. A disgraceful spectacle, and 
yet young and boyish and pathetic. 

Annabella, after one swift comprehensive 
glance, did not look at him again. 

“Of course you know,” he said; ‘‘they 
told me they’d been up here. Otherwise 
you might have thought I’d been on a jag.” 

“‘T just hope none of your customers saw 
you coming up,” Annabella observed irrele- 
vantly. “I know what they’d think. Your 
collar looks like you’d been digging coal.” 

“She’s gone,” he said. “I’ve been up all 
night with the police, picking up one clew 
after another. But it all led to nothing. 
It was just a chance; they said themselves 
she couldn’t have got ashore—not without 
their knowing. It’s not possible.” 

“Oh!” said Annabella, biting her cotton. 

“And anyway,” he continued wildly, 
“where could she have gone? She had no- 
where to go—not a darned place. She knew 
we was too smart for her sort. We'd be 
ashamed. Her son was too fine a fellow— 
she saw what he was. Sure, she did. And 
it broke her heart. I—I saw it break.” 

“You'd better shut the door,’ Annabella 
advised. “‘Folks might think you’d mur- 
dered someone.” 

He nodded. ‘“‘That’s how I feel. I guess 
that’s what I’ve done, sure enough. She’d 
come all that way, Annabella, and I hadn’t 
a thing for her—not so much as a real kind 
word. Her own son! And she just made an 
end. Seems to me I’ve kinda killed myself 
too.” 

“T don’t understand,’ Annabella said. 
“Say it slowly. I’m not clever.” 

He looked at her sternly, and yet with a 
sort of piteous appeal. ‘‘No, maybe you 
won’t understand. I wouldn’t have two 
days ago. I would have said I was no end 
of a fellow, who’d pulled himself up by his 
bootstraps and had got a dandy wife and a 
cute kid and a grand car and a bang-up 
business of his own. I wouldn’t have wor- 
ried how things looked inside. But I know 
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now. I’ma poor skunk, Annabella, a mean, 
cowardly, bootlicking cur. I’ve been look- 
ing at myself all night and it’s made me 
sick.” 

Annabella hunted round for her scissors. 
“You'll be all right after a bath and a 
shave,”’ she said. 

“Don’t!” He brought his fist down on 
the table. ‘‘Don’t—don’t laugh at me! You 
can despise me all you want. You always 
haf. Don’t I knowit? I wasn’t good enough 
for you—a peasant boy, a squarehead that 
had squirmed its way into a white collar. 
And me—trying to live up to you, trying to 
make you forget!” 

“Forget what?” she asked innocently. 

“What I was.” 

“What I’d married,’”’ she murmured. 

But he didn’t hear. ‘‘ Well, that’s how I 
killed myself all right. I wasn’t a bad kid 
till I started wearing a diamond on my fin- 
ger, swaggering and blowing and lying, 
making out I was something I wasn’t, 
throwing mud on my people so’s to make 
you think better of me. Because I was mad 
about you—mad for you to care too.” 

“And now I guess that’s all over.” 

“Tt’s over.” He nodded heavily. ‘‘I’m 
through. I’m what Iam. I’m herson. And 
I’ll tell you what she is. She’s a little old 
German woman that can’t read nor write, 
that’s worked all her life in the fields and’s 
got the soil in her very skin. -I guess she’s 
never driven in a car nor seen a movie nor 
heard a radio. She don’t know nothing of 
our ways—she wouldn’t care nothing. But 
she’s good. She worked for us—me and my 
brothers, who were Hun soldiers, Anna- 
bella, and died fighting. She loves the place 
she comes from. She’d never go back on it 
as I’ve done. She only left it because I sent 
for her.” 

“Tell me something,’ Annabella inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Why did you send for her?” 

He waited a moment. He seemed to be 
gathering all his strength to speak with a 
steady voice. ‘“‘Because I was homesick 
and lonesome. I—I hadn’t no one. I’d got 
to understand you didn’t care—I wanted 
her.” ; 

“Well, you might have told me.” 

“Yes, I might have. But afterward I 
was ashamed. I thought how you'd feel, 
how you’d think. And I loved you so—I 
couldn’t bear it. I kept putting it off and 
putting it off.” He hesitated and then went 
on slowly, painfully: ‘‘I used to think 
you’d kinda got no heart, Annabella. But 
I guess it’s not that. I guess it’s been sort 
of hard on you too. You didn’t know— 
none of us knew about thewar. You couldn’t 
understand what it was like, with a bit of 
your roots here and a bit of your roots 
there, trying to feel and think the way 
you—un—un—breaking your—your head 
over it all.” 

His eyes were red with sleeplessness and 
tears. She was very careful not to look at 
him. 

“T guess there’s been a kinda mistake all 
round, Fritz.” 

“Well, it’s finished now.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Tf—if she’s dead I don’t know. Seems 
to me I couldn’t live with myself. If she’s 
alive I’m going home with her. I’m going 
back to what I was. That way you’ll— 
you'll be quit of both of us. You can haf 
the store. You’re smarter at the job than I 
am. I—I guess it’s about all I’ve given 
you.” 

He tottered and sat down, huddling him- 
self at the table, with his head buried in his 
arms. Annabella put down her work; it 
was as though she had been waiting. She 
got up. And then a strange incredible thing 
happened. She put her arms about him and 
kissed him gently on the nape of his bowed 
neck. 

“You're all het up, honey. What you 
want is a good breakfast.” 

He heard her go across the room. A 
warm aroma, as touching, as stirring to his 
memory as an old tune, came to him. He 
looked up. Framed in the kitchen door- 
way he saw James Henry perched on a 
table and Grandmother Bernle baking 
Honigkuchen. 
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RELAX 


Pee calls for a greater combination of 
action, accuracy and hard play than any 
game yet devised. The action is set at head- 
long pace, yet there must be perfect team 
play among the four, and clean, accurate 
hitting to the right spot. With this com- 
bination to face the nerve pressure is terrific. 
So experience has taught the veterans to 
ride and rest. 


If you watch America’s great international 
team at play you will see each member using 
every possible moment for relaxation to 
save up new force for the next hard charge. 
Even the trained ponies seem to understand. 
The international team has mastered the art 
of relaxing at the right time. They all 
know its value and its big help for the 
netve tension that must follow. 


NTIL you have “mastered the art of relaxing” in your car, you 

cannot know the full enjoyment of completely restful motoring; 
you cannot know the health-value of the kind of motoring that re- 
plenishes instead of exhausting your energies. 


Until you have complete confidence that no sudden, violent thrust of 
spring recoil can disturb your comfort, you cannot ride relaxed. 


Until your car is equipped with Watson Stabilators, you cannot know 
the serene confidence and refreshing relaxation enjoyed by the hundreds 
of thousands who ride in Stabilated cars. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, Twenty-fourth and Locust Sts., PHILADELPHIA 


(ATSON 


Relaxation is possible only when you know Such pre-eminent cars as: 


that vo force can throw you. The only way Cadillac Chrysler 
to prevent amy force from throwing you is to a) Duesenberg Franklin 
' resisteach force inkeeping with its magnitude. Isotta Fraschini Jordan 
And right there you have the Stabilator prin- McFarlan Peerless 
ciple. This Stabilator principle is patented— #] Stutz Willys-Knight 
and Watson Stabilators enjoy complete, sole F Peed ; _ 
and exclusive license under these patents. are standard equipped to give you re- 


laxed motoring. 


a 
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treasure from a lake! 
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ae 3 Trinidad Asphalt Lake with mat- 
tocks, broken into lumps, loaded 
into small cars and transported 
direct to vessels in the harbor. 


Genasco 
SMOOTH SURFACE ROOFINS 
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You must know what a 
roofing is made of to determine 
how long it will last 


There’s no mystery about the long life of Genasco Roll Roof- 


ing—no secret reason why it stays weatherproof for years after 
inferior roofings have cracked, rotted or crumbled away. 


Genasco Roll Roofing owes its unsurpassed weather-and-wear 
resistance to Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the same nature-made 
bitumen with which Sir Walter Raleigh caulked and waterproofed 
his ships at Trinidad more than three centuries ago. 


So tough and binding is this natural asphalt that, as a street- 
paving material, it has stood the wear and tear of traffic for more 
than 40 years with little or no cost for maintenance. 


The reinforcing material used in Genasco Roll Roofing is a 
rugged, rag felt, selected for its great tensile strength and power 
of absorbing the waterproofing saturant. 


Genasco Roll Roofing is especially recommended for farm and 
a <7 “ industrial buildings where long life and low cost are of first con- 
OS THE TES ; sideration in selecting a roof. It is furnished in two styles— 
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NIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CEME 
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BARBER ASPHALT 
“ COMPANY .. 
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smooth surface and slate surface. The latter comes in three 
colors—red, green and blue-black—and is highly fire-resisting. 


Genasco Roll Roofing is one of the famous Genasco Line of 
asphaltic roofings, flooring, paints and allied protective products. 
A complete list—also interesting booklets—gladly furnished on 
request. 


All leading builders, building-supply dealers, roofers and 
carpenters supply Genasco Protective Products. 


ST. Louris 
SAN FRANCISCO 


USE NO HOOK® 
Keep g SCAND ON EN yp tlt, 
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The Barber Asphalt Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 


{ Gemasco 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Ordinary weather can’t damage Genasco Latite 
Shingles. And once you have laid them over old 
wood shingles or new boards you have ended your 
roofing troubles and expense for years. 


Genasco Latite Shingles are built on a foundation 
of heavily-saturated asphalt felt—the same tough, 
rugged, high-quality felt used in Genasco Roll Roofing. 


They are protected on both sides—like a battleship 
with armor—with layers of Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Cement, one of the most element-resisting materials 
known to science. 

They have the additional protection of crushed 
slate—a surface coating in three natural, unfading 
colors (red, green and blue-black) that adds beauty 
and fire-resistance. 


Front and back views of a 
Genasco Latite Shingle showing 
the ‘‘key’’—i1nvisible on the 
completed roof—that locks 
each shingle tightly to those un- 
derneath. This is the exclusive 
feature that makes Genasco La- 
tite Shingles so well adapted for : 
laying over old wood shingles. Fadi 
Back view 


Equally important—Genasco Latite Shingles are 
locked on. A patented ‘‘key’’ device—an exclusive 
Genasco feature—clamps each shingle tightly to those 
underneath. They can’t blow off—can’t flap in the wind. 


Your old wood shingles need not be disturbed when 
you reroof with Genasco Latite Shingles. You lay the 
new shingles right over the old. Your home is not 
exposed to the weather while reroofing, and you’re 
saved the trouble of cleaning up dirt-littered lawns 
and attics. 


Genasco Latite Shingles are just as economical for 
a garage, stable or barn as for the finest home. See 
your roofer, carpenter, or building-supply dealer, or 
write to the Barber Asphalt Company, Philadelphia, 
for illustrated folders. 


ive) 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Latite Shingles 
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How these colored 
checks “‘tie the hands”’ 
of the forger 
The sensitive colors of 
safety checks resist alter- 
ation as the plain white 
surfaces of old-fashioned 
checks never could! In the 
skilfully laid-on Super- 
Safety colors there is un- 
questioned protection for 
And 
they serve another im- 
portant 


your bank account. 


purpose — their 
lends distinction 
to your signature, 


beauty 


WO classes of criminals 

threaten your money. 
One comprises the thief and 
bank breaker. Steel vaults, 
massivé doors, alarms and 
the armed guards resist 
these tangible criminals who would break 
in and steal. 


The other class is the forger, a subtle 
and elusive crook. He steals your check 
in transit, alters—cashes it. The Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants estimates his 
loot at $100,000,000 each year. 


However, progressive banks take pre- 
cautions to thwart the forger as well as 
the burglar. They extend the modern 
“service of protection” to their depositors’ 
checks while in circulation. They furnish 
Super-Safety Checks which are designed 
to betray: the forger’s handiwork. 

Naturally, you benefit when your bank 
furnishes you with Super-Safety Checks. 
Maybe your bank is_among the many 


Super-Safety Checks come in several beautiful colors. They are 

often bound in rich, handsome Antique Moorish check books of 

several styles and sizes—designs convenient for personal and 
business use. 
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thousands of banks now 
supplying these famous 
checks to you. Look in 
the upper right-hand 
corner of one of your 
checks and see if the 
eagle, the symbol of safety, appears sur- 
rounded by the words, “Super-Safety 
Bank Check.” If you use checks thus 
marked, the forger’s “‘hands are tied” 
should he happen to secure one of them. 


Why the forger fails 


The value of Super-Safety Checks lies in 
the fact that they are designed to prevent 
alteration by knife, ink eradicator or 
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SANK CHEC How 
you benefit when 
your bank ies 
the forgers hands 


eraser. 
brings a glaring white spot on the surface 
of the intricately tinted stock. Super- 
Safety Checks are never sold in blank 
sheets—they are made only to order. To 
prevent counterfeiting, each sheet of 
Super-Safety paper is guarded as the 
Government guards banknote paper. 


Beautiful as well as safe 


Super-Safety Checks are the most beauti- 
ful as well as the safest checks provided 
by banks today. Their colors are invit- 
ing. Their designs beautifully executed. 
It is a pleasure to write on them and a 
distinction to send them out. 


Sample test-check and booklet FREE 


Test for yourself the power of Super-Safety 
Checks to prevent alterations, to make your check- 
ing account secure. Send for a sample check with 
detailed instructions for testing it. Receive, also, 
the valuable booklet, ““How to Get More for Your 
Money.’’ Bankers Supply Company, Division of 
The Todd Company, sole manufacturers of Super- 
Safety Checks, Todd Greenbac Checks, and the 
Protectograph. Chicago, Rochester, New York, 
Denver. 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
DIVISION OF THE TODD COMPANY 
5950 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


I desire to test the Super-Safety Check. 
Please send me a free sample test check and 
your booklet, “How to Get More for Your 
Money.” 


Any attempt by these means 


corroboration from Uncle Clem he disposed 
of one wavering objection after another. 
Presently Mrs. Pringle had put on her 
spectacles and accepted the eager loan of 
Mr. Denter’s fountain pen. He leaned over 
her spherical shoulder as she wrote her 
name, the tip of her tongue emulating the 
labored maneuvers of the pen. 

“Fine! Now the duplicate.” He slid 
another of the printed forms before her. 
Uncle Clem craned his neck, standing at 
Mrs. Pringle’s right. He reached out, as 
she poised the pen, and took it from her. 

“Got a hair in the point of it, ain’t you?” 
He examined it closely. ‘‘ No—just kind of 
bent. Lemme straighten it.” 

“Tt’ll write well enough,” said Denter, 
with a touch of impatience. ‘‘ Never mind— 
there! Now see what you’ve done!”’ 

Uncle Clem looked penitently at the 
point. Half of it had broken off cleanly 
between his inked fingers. 

“Too bad,” he said. “I’m real sorry, 
Mr. Denter. Guess I’ve busted it f’r you.” 
He shook his head over the damage. ‘‘ Pay 
for havin’ it fixed, of course.” 

“That'll do me a lot of good right now, 
won’t it?’”’ Denter took the pen from him 
and glowered at the ruined point. Mrs. 
Pringle said something about fetching her 
own pen and ink; the blue gingham heaved 
with her preparation to rise. Uncle Clem 
stopped her. 

“You set still, Mis’ Pringle. I c’n tend 
to it. Jest wait a minute.” 

He went briskly out to the van. Through 
the open door Elmer saw him climb and 
kneel on the seat, reaching over its back to 
the lockers behind it, his head and shoul- 
ders out of sight. It took him a few min- 
utes to find what he wanted. As he came 
back, however, he exhibited the red barrel 
of a Stylo Stylus, one of his chiefest favor- 
ites, and Elmer wondered a little at the 
delay. Uncle Clem could have found the 
box of Stylos in the dark. 

“Here’s somethin’ better ’n that there 
pen of yourn, Mr. Denter,’’ he announced. 
“This here’s the Stylo Stylus, the self- 
fillin’ ink pencil that pos’tively can’t clog, 
scratch, leak ’r wear out. Writes easier’n a 
pencil an’ perm’nent as a pen and you c’n 
carry it in your pants pocket like a jack- 
knife, if you’re a mind to. Does away with 
theink bottle and writes so light and smooth 
you don’t never need no blotter. Lemme 
make you a present of this here one free 
and gratis, Mr. Denter.”’ 

He slipped it into Mrs. Pringle’s puffy 
fingers. Denter, mollified, revealed his 
teeth and pointed to the blank space at the 
bottom of the duplicate lease. Slowly and 
with even more intricate evolutions of her 
tongue, Mrs. Pringle signed. 

“Here’s your money.” Denter gathered 
up the bills and thrust them into her hand. 
He waved the lease, folded it and stored it 
in an inner pocket. “‘ You keep the original 
for your record, Mrs. Pringle. Don’t lose 
it. Might be worth a pile of money to you.”’ 

He pocketed the Stylo Stylus almost 
gayly and shook hands all round. Uncle 
Clem went out with him to the livery rig, 
and Elmer, deliberately absorbing a sugar 
cookie, followed. 

“That’s all right,’’ Uncle Clem was say- 
ing. ‘‘Mighty glad to lend a hand.” He 
wagged his head. ‘‘Kind of fun, tryin’ to 
give money away, ’stead of tryin’ to get it, 
f’r a change.” 

Denter, busy with the tie strap, chuckled 
amiably. Uncle Clem went on. 

“Figured you was sellin’ stock, ’stead of 
buyin’ leases. Stopped in to Laban Hol- 
ley’s and he let on ’t you ——”’ 

Denter looked up sharply. Elmer saw 
his face stiffen and then relax to a sly, con- 
fidential grin. 

“Oh, I see.’’ He lowered his voice. ‘‘I 
let him think that was what I was after. 
Had him spotted in a minute. If he knew 
I was after leases, he’d be out right now 
trying to buy ’em up ahead of me.” He 
winked. ‘Saw I’d better get the others 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


signed up before I tipped my hand to him. 
Time I go back after his farms I’ll be play- 
ing safe.” 

“T see.’”’ Uncle Clem nodded slowly. 
“That’s how it is, eh?’”’ He reflected. ‘Aim 
to go see some other folks, then?” 

“You bet!’’ Denter jerked his hand to- 
ward the road. ‘‘Cover this end of the val- 
ley today and go back after Holley when 
it’s too late for him to cut inside me.” 

“T see. Then I guess me and Elmer’ll 
meet up with you over to Arlo Gunn’s. 
Lives over to the next house, yonder.” 

“Have to hustle if you do,’”’ said Denter, 
grinning. “I’ll be working faster than I did 
here. Guess I won’t have to argue anybody 
else into taking some easy cash. Can’t be 
any more like Mrs. Pringle.”’ 

“Hm,” said Uncle Clem. ‘“‘Ain’t done 
much tradin’ with these hill folks, have 
you? Kind of apt to figure there ain’t no 
such thing as easy money, they are. No 
wonder, neither—make theirn kind of hard, 
mostly. Don’t know but I’d sooner tackle 
my job ’n yourn, Mr. Denter.”’ 

“Look a gift horse in the teeth, do they?” 
Denter laughed. ‘Well, they’re welcome 
to this time.” 

He drove away. Uncle Clem watched 
him till a bend of the road took him out of 
sight. Then, with a curious grimness about 
his jaws, he went back to the house. Elmer, 
dealing honestly with his second sugar 
cookie, gave approving ear to his profes- 
sional conversation with Mrs. Pringle. No- 
body, he conceded, could have madea better 
trade than Uncle Clem’s in the matter of 
that dress pattern. His spirits had found 
their normal level by the time they drove 
on toward Arlo Gunn’s, but Uncle Clem, 
driving in silence, displayed less gratifica- 
tion than the circumstances seemed to war- 
rant. He accepted Elmer’s compliments 
inattentively, his eyes on the road ahead; 
only when they came in sight of Arlo 
Gunn’s dooryard and saw the livery rig at 
the hitching post did his face relax. He sat 
up, slapping the reins. 

“Catched up with him again,” he said. 
“Guess Arlo Gunn don’t look at a gift 
horse so different from the way Mis’ Prin- 
gle done it, Elmer.” 

They found Mr. Denter’s buoyancy fray- 
ing at its edges as he confronted Arlo 
Gunn’s unmoved detachment. The oil 
man’s hands waved and his voice was dis- 
tinctly audible before the van turned in 
from the road, a voice lifted to something 
like exasperation. . He brightened at the 
sight of Uncle Clem, and beckoned to him 
with the cordiality of old acquaintance. 

“Here’s Mr. Bixby—you just ask him 
whether there’s a bug under the chip, Mr. 
Gunn. He'll tell you 

“You figure it’s all right f’r me to sign 
this lease, Bixby?’’ Arlo Gunn’s eye, the 
color of lake ice, moved deliberately to 
Uncle Clem’s. The peddler took the printed 
form from him and read it patiently, as if 
he saw it for the first time. His glance 
shifted to the little sheaf of new dollar bills 
in Denter’s hand; the man spread them 
fanwise, like playing cards, and waved them 
before Arlo Gunn. 

*‘Long as the money’s good, I don’t see 
no reason why you shouldn’t take it, Arlo,” 
said Uncle Clem. ‘This here’s a reg’lar 
lease. You wouldn’t get no better offer. If 
Mr. Denter figures it’s wuth ready cash to 
him, I don’t know but I’'dsign, if it was me.” 

His mild glance somehow contrived to 
silence Denter’s urgent fluency. Gunn 
rubbed a rugged jaw, his eye sidling at the 
bills; Uncle Clem gave him leisure for re- 
flection, and when he spoke again it was in 
the detached and casual tone of an unprej- 
udiced outsider. Gunn’s wife, flat-bodied 
and amazingly sharp of nose, came out 
from the kitchen and Uncle Clem repeated 
his balanced reasoning for her benefit. A 
certain quality of vigilance dissolved in her 
edged face. Presently the leases were 
spread on the table and Mr. Denter’s Stylo 
Stylus again demonstrated the smooth ease 
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with which it wrote. 
wife signed, but it was Mrs. Gunn who ac- 
cepted Denter’s money. Her husband’s 
attention, at the moment, was distracted 
by an illustrated lecture setting forth the 
singular virtues of the Stylo. Uncle Clem, 
as it happened, found a spare one in his 
pocket; it passed into the possession of 
Arlo Gunn while Mr. Denter wasstill drying 
the ink on his copy of the lease. By the time 
his departing wheels rumbled on the bridge 
Gunn had acquired a particularly decorative 
pair of suspenders and his wife, having de- 
cided a difficult choice between ginghams, 
was deep in a rapt study of enameled pie 
pans. 

When the van drew out to the road El- 
mer sighed contentedly and there were 
pleased little lines about the corners of 
Uncle Clem’s mouth. His good humor 
lasted until they overtook Denter at Ab- 
ner Hammond’s; it prompted him to lend 
his aid again in the disposal of a gift horse 
which was undergoing ungracious dental 
inspection on the part of the proposed bene- 
ficiaries. Here, too, when Denter had gone, 
business was agreeably brisk. 

It continued to be excellent all day, as 
they followed the long loop of the road that 
curved along the foot of the hill at the val- 
ley’s end. Sometimes Denter accomplished 
his errand without Uncle Clem’s support- 
ing presence, but usually they found him 
still deadlocked in debate. 

It was midafternoon when they came to 
the end of the lane that led up the slope 
to Wilbur Tilney’s. From the highway they 
could see the livery horse tied at Tilney’s 
retaining wall, and Elmer was moved to 
protest when Uncle Clem, instead of turn- 
ing in, kept the team straight on down the 
road. 

“Guess we better not stop,”’ said Uncle 
Clem. ‘‘ Run it kind of close, the way it is.’’ 
He clicked to the horses. ‘‘ Kind of want to 
see Cal Tupper before it goes any further.” 

He shook his head at Elmer’s aggrieved 
question and the boy subsided presently to 
injured silence. They passed several prom- 
ising farms, in spite of his displeased com- 
ments, before they came to Calvin Tupper’s 
big brick house in the forks, where one 
road branched off to circle back toward the 
foot of the glen. Tupper’s buckboard stood 
in the shade of the honey locusts, and for 
some reason the sight of it seemed to please 
Uncle Clem. He swung down from the 
high seat, whistling, just as Tupper’s pulpy 
bulk appeared in the doorway of the side 
room that he used as his office. 

They were too far away for Elmer to 
overhear their talk, but he could see Tup- 
per’s sleepy face broaden in his slow grin. 
The huge hand slapped Uncle Clem’s shoul- 
der in manifest approval and Tupper sham- 
bled across to his buckboard; its slats 
groaned under him and, as he drove on 
rapidly ahead of them, the seat canted far 
to one side. Elmer scowled after it. He 
noticed that Uncle Clem leaned out now 
and then to look back along the road, as if 
he were afraid somebody was following 
them. They had covered a slow two miles 
when there was a brisk patter of hoofbeats 
behind them and Uncle Clem pulled to the 
side of the road to let Denter pass. The oil 
man lifted his hand affably as he drew 
abreast and his grin dimly offended Elmer. 
There was something condescending about 
it, as if, instead of moving Denter to a 
decent gratitude for his help, Uncle Clem 
had somehow amused him. 

The light buggy quickly left the van 
behind; by the time Uncle Clem turned in 
at Laban Holley’s driveway Elmer esti- 
mated that Denter must have been there 
a good ten minutes before them. He saw 
Cal Tupper’s buckboard in the open door- 
way of the barn as they passed, but when 
they came into Holley’s sitting room only 
the money lender and Denter were in sight. 
It seemed to Elmer that this time Denter 
wasn’t altogether glad to see them. 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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Use This 
Amazing 
Invention 

and 


Me Guarantee 
ToKeepYoum 
Razor Blades/rditc 


Sensational New Invention Guarantees 
You 365 Slick Shaves a Year— 
No More Blades To Buy! 


RISS-KROSS marks such a radical advance 

in shaving comfort and economy that it 
deserves to be called much more than a strop- 
per. Rather it is a blade rejuvenator. Makes 
hundreds of keen, quick shaves blossom where 
only one grew before. 

KRISS-KROSS strops your blade on the 
diagonal just like a master barber. Pressure 
decreases automatically. Nickel jig flies up to 
notify you when your blade is ready, with the 
keenest cutting edge that steel can take! 

And now for my smashing offer! To intro- 
duce KRISS-KROSS stropper, I will give you 
an amazing new kind of razor. Really 3 razors 
in one: Can be made straight or T-shape in a 
jiffy. Comes with 5 special blades. 


M.H. RHODES, Pres. 


Use these blades and keep re-newing them 
any 


with KRISS-KROSS super-stropper. If 
one goes back on you I'll 
re-condition or replace it 
without cost. This sweep- 
ing written guarantee solves 
your blade problem for all 
time. I mean every word 
when I say, “ILL keep you 
in Razor Blades for Life.” 


Write for Details at Once! 


This astonishing offer is limited. Send for 
information on amazing KRISS-KROSS in- 
ventions today. They are never sold in stores— 
and they’re even more remarkable than I can 
tell you here. Clip the coupon today. No 
obligation. 

AGENTS: Make Big Money 


Many make big money as KRISS-KROSS 
representatives. $75-$200 a week. Gift razor 
is marvelous business booster. We have a 
unique sales plan that brings unusually sizeable 
profits. J.C. Kellogg made over $200 in seven 
days. H. King took in $66 in one day! 

Spare-time workers, office and factory men 
make $5-$10 extra a de ry just showing KRISS- 
KROSS to friends. Send coupon for details. 
Check bottom line and mail at once! 

RHODES MFG. CO., Dept. M-391, St. Louis, Mo. 
RHODES MFG. CO. 
Dept. M-391, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me without obligation details of 
your offer to keep me in Razor Blades for Life. 
Also full description of razor and stropper. 


Neaiieteeta:s ocean cl. 7). Seek haem o's 5. 
AGteR aS: TR.) 4 eee Sea o ” Sea 
C3 Fie aoe STE hte ec ae 
O Check this space if interested in becoming an 
authorized KRISS. KROSS representative. 
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Buy on Facts 


See the White before you 
buy a truck or bus. 

White salesman will show 
it to you. A White sales en- 
gineer will show you how 
to make it earn more money 
for you. There is a model 
for every transportation 
need. Truck chassis$2,150 
to $5,100; » » ~ Bus 
chassis, $4,250 and $5,350 
f. 0. b. Cleveland. Terms. 


Beces prevail. White leads the 


motor truck industry in the high- 
grade field. 


Claims cannot always be proved. 
Promises are not always kept. But 
facts ... you can put your finger on 
facts. These are facts... 


Q More White Trucks are in service 
today than trucks of any other 
high-grade make. 

Q More than 7,500 Whites, of which 
we have accurate records from 


pe 
3| 
S. 
7 
i 


owners, have run 100,000 to 300,000 
miles and more — money-earning 
miles. 


961 of the country’s foremost truck 
owners—in all lines of business, all 
localities—operate 35,755 Whites of 
all models in fleets of 10 or more. 


QA single owner has invested more 
than $6,000,000 in White Trucks 
since 1911. 


q Thirteen owners have each invested 
more than $1,000,000 in Whites. 


WHITE TRUCKS 


© THE WHITE COMPANY, 1926 


QWhite Service is readily available 
everywhere that Whites operate. 


These are not just claims. They’re not 
just promises. They are facts. 


There is only one truck or bus that 
has such power, strength, depend- 
ability, life and earning capacity as 
a White... That’s another White. 


THE WHITE COMPANY » Cleveland 


MADE RIGHT ~ SOLD RIGHT ~ KEPT RIGHT 


(Continued from Page 155) 

He looked startled; as the door swung 
open he half rose from his chair, and the 
glance that he shot back over his shoulder 
held none of the satisfaction with which 
he had welcomed Uncle Clem’s earlier in- 
trusions on his negotiations. For a moment 
Elmer fancied that he was afraid; there 
was no doubt at all of his annoyance. His 
hand reached out to the neat little pile of 
paper money on Holley’s table in a move- 
ment that was almost a snatch. 

“ Allright, then.’’ He spoke impatiently. 
“T can’t afford to waste any more time 
dickering with you.” 

Uncle Clem stood still in the doorway; 
he seemed not to understand that Denter 
was in a hurry. A mournful whine of porch 
floor boards drew Elmer’s glance behind 


‘him to Calvin Tupper’s huge bulk. Again, 


watching Denter’s face, he had a feeling 
that there was fear behind its anger. There 
was a little silence before Denter spoke. 

“Sorry I can’t stop, Bixby. Got to hurry 
if I’m going to catch my train.” 

He moved confidently toward the door- 
way. Uncle Clem stood aside, but Calvin 
Tupper blocked the way. Something in the 
look of his fat face made Elmer think of 
Hannah Spinney’s big tomcat, drowsing in 
front of a rat hole. Denter halted. 

“Excuse me, Mr. gs 

“Mr. Tupper,” said Uncle Clem. “Shake 
hands with Mr. Denter, Cal.’’ He turned 
to the oil man. “I was tellin’ Cal about 
them oil leases of yourn, and oH 

“Be glad to lease your land when I come 
back,”’ said Denter. ‘‘Can’t spare the time 
to do it now, or I’ll miss that train.”’ 

Tupper pulled out a big silver watch. 

“Lots of time,’ he said comfortably. 
“Train don’t go through Hillsboro till after 
six, even when it ain’t late. Kind of like to 
see that there lease.” 

Denter’s lips sucked in between his teeth 
and his glance darted out over Tupper’s 
shoulder. Elmer remembered seeing a rat 
peep out of its hole at that big cat of Han- 
nah Spinney’s; he didn’t like rats, but he 
had been vaguely sorry for that one, and 
as he watched Denter’s face something of 
the same compassion stirred in him. 

“All right.”” Denter shrugged. He fum- 
bled in his pocket and drew out a copy of 
his form. ‘‘Look it over and make up your 
mind. When I come back iG 

Tupper’s eye traveled deliberately down 
the page. He seemed not to notice Denter’s 
gesture, asking for room to pass. 

“This looks all reg’lar and in order, 
Bixby,” he said. ‘‘Don’t see nothing ’t 
could be twisted so’s to look like a prom- 
is’ry note.” 

Denter whirled toward the peddler, his 
teeth showing. ‘‘ You i 

“Easy,” said Tupper indolently. His 
hand closed on Denter’s wrist. Uncle Clem 
wagged his head almost apologetically. 

“Leave him see the other one, Mr. Den- 
ter—this here’s the ’riginal.’”” He turned to 
Tupper. “It’s the duplicate ’t he keeps, 
sheriff.” Elmer saw Denter’s shoulders 
twitch at the word. It hadn’t occurred to 
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him that Denter might not know who Cal- 
vin Tupper was. Uncle Clem’s voice 
drawled mildly on. ‘“That’s how he works 
it—leaves you study this here copy till 
you're kind of tired of readin’ it and then 
kind of slips the other one in front of you 
just when you go to sign. Wouldn’t notice 
they was anything wrong with neither of 
”em without you looked mighty close.’’ 

Tupper plunged his free hand into Den- 
ter’s pocket and pulled out a sheaf of neatly 
folded forms. Laban Holley came around 
his table to see; Uncle Clem’s forefinger 
pointed to the bottom of the page, where 
there were blank spaces to be filled out 
with figures and signatures. 

““See—when you cut along here and here 
you got a reg’lar note. ’Stead of leasin’ so 
and so many acres, it promises to pay that 
many dollars.’’ He flattened the form on 
Holley’s table and covered part of it with 
his hands. Laban Holley drew in a long, 
hissing breath. 

““Get my money off’n him, Tupper! He’s 
got it right in his pants pocket!”’ 

Without haste Tupper pulled out a jin- 
gling pair of handcufis. Denter offered no 
resistance as they snapped shut on his 
wrists; he seemed dazed; there was puz- 
zled bewilderment in his blank stare at 
Uncle Clem. Tupper pulled the bills out of 
the pocket and laid them on the desk. 

“Notice these here marks, Bixby, so’s 
you can swear he had these bills on him. 
Meand Laban canswearthey’reourmarks.”’ 

He nodded placidly. 

“Handled it first-rate, Bixby. Don’t 
know as we could ’ve made out no case 
against him if you’d give him away soon as 
you seen what he was up to. Wasn’t no 
proof of fraud till he discounted them 
notes with Laban.” P 

Holley scowled. ‘Ran a big resk, all the 
same,’ he grumbled. ‘‘S’pose I’d bought 
them notes off’n him before you give me 
warning?”’ 

““Wasn’t no danger,’”’ said Uncle Clem. 
“Found out who-all he aimed to see and 
give myself plenty of time to git the sheriff 
here ahead of him.” 

“‘Wasn’t no way to be sure he’d fetch 
the notes back here,’ objected Holley. 
“Might have taken ’em down to Hillsboro 
and discounted ’em to the new bank, 
couldn’t he?” 

“Didn’t figure he’d be apt to try it,” 
said Uncle Clem. ‘Calculated he’d try and 
trade with somebody ’t was lookin’ f’r more 
’n 6 per cent, Laban. Not only that—I 
knowed he aimed to sell them notes to you 
soon as I found out he wasn’t tryin’ to sell 
stock, like he told you. Guess he come here 
first and told you that so’s it’d look kind of 
réas’nable when he come back with the 
notes. He could claim he took ’em to pay 
f’r shares.” 

“Did,”’ said Holley. There was a touch 
of anger in his voice, and Denter, suddenly 
recovering something of his assurance, 
laughed impudently across at him. 

““Yes,’’ he jeered, ‘‘and you’d have been 
in a hurry to believe it too! That’s what’s 
biting you now—you’re sore because you 
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were tipped off too soon to go through with 
the deal. You knew mighty well that you 
could go into court and collect the face of 
every one of those notes by claiming you 
bought ’em in good faith. Innocent third 
party —with a 30 per cent cut in the profits! 
I had your number all right, anyhow!”’ 

Something in Laban Holley’s face, for 
all its anger, told Elmer that Denter’s shot 
had hit the mark. Uncle Clem shook his 
head, however, in mild dissent. 

“Couldn’t have collected nothing,’ he 
said. “Didn’t aim to run no resk of nothing 
like that. Soon as I seen what you was up 
to, back yonder to Mis’ Pringle’s, I broke 
that there fountain pen f’r you and traded 
you a Stylo Stylus. Guess all them notes 
was signed with it.”’ 

“Don’t matter,’ said Laban Holley im- 


patiently. ‘‘Note’s legal, long as it’s signed | 


with ink.” 

“Depends,” said Uncle Clem. ‘‘Me and 
Elmer don’t aim to peddle much gimcrack 
trash, but we git a sight of samples. Filled 
up that there Stylo Stylus I give to Denter 
with something ’t’s called Lovers’ Oath ink. 
Writes same as reg’lar ink, but fades right 
out soon as it’s good and dry.” 

Laban Holley snatched up one of the 
trimmed strips of paper that lay on his 
desk. The penned words that filled out its 
blank spaces were still boldly legible, but 
Elmer’s delighted eye, enlightened by much 
experiment with the fascinating possibili- 
ties of Lovers’ Oath, recognized a familiar 
brownish tinge that had already begun to 
sickly the aggressive black. Holley looked 
up angrily. 

“That was a nice thing to do, Bixby. 
You knowed he aimed to sell them notes 
to me! S’posin’ you didn’t make out to 
give me notice? S’posin’ I’d bought ’em 
off’n him in good faith 4 

“Didn’t figure you would; Laban,” said 
Uncle Clem deliberately. ‘‘Figured ’t if 
you discounted notes fur a stranger ’t 
claimed he got ’em by peddlin’ coal-oil 
shares to your neighbors, it wouldn’t be 
rightly in good faith. Didn’t know but 
it’d serve you about right to lose whatever 
you paid f’r’em. Run the resk of it, any- 
how, sooner’n resk leavin’ him swindle Mis’ 
Pringle and Arlo Gunn and them others.” 

“Didn’t need to run no resk at all,’’ said 
Holleyseverely. ‘Ought to’vewentstraight 
off to the sheriff minute you seen what he 
was up to!” 

“Thought some about that,’ Uncle 
Clem admitted. ‘‘Kind of hated to stop 
him till he finished up and went to sell them 
notes.” 

““Wouldn’t have no case against him,” 
the sheriff put in. ‘‘Didn’t commit no 
fraud till he offered ’em f’r sale.” 

“No,” said Uncle Clem. ‘“‘And anyhow 
it seemed kind of a pity to stop him till 
he got through handin’ out that there ready 
money.’ His mild eye moved to Laban 
Holley, and perhaps it was only accident 
that his hand touched a pocket that bulged 
and crackled pleasantly. ‘“‘Kind of sorry 
me and Elmer ain’t goin’ to be peddlin’ be- 
hind him all summer!” 
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The Ashless Ashstand 


Wherever She Goes 


There’s a Smokador 


And, now, at the country 
club she sees clean, ashless 
Smokadors keeping the 
lounge and porch free from 
smokers’ litter—just like the 
ones at home and in her 
husband’s office—always on 
guard against the dangers 
and dirt caused by matches, 
ashes and stubs! 


It Keeps the Place Clean 


Smokador is the non-tip- 
ping, non-spilling, ashless 
and odorless ashstand. ‘It 
frees the place of that offen- 
sive smokers’ litter which is 
the bane of cleanliness. 
And if it is knocked over, 
Smokador just bobs up 
again, nothing is spilled or 
broken, nothing is soiled 
or burned. 


It Is Ashless— Odorless 


You simply drop your 
matches, ashes and_ stubs 
into Smokador. They are 
instantly dispatched through 
the bottomless tray and hol- 
low tube to the airtight base, 
where the débris safely 
remains for convenient dis- 
posal. Because of these fea- 
tures and its Snuffer Clips, 
Smokador prevents fires. 


Five Colors To Choose From 


Dark bronze, mahogany, 
Chinese red, olive green, wil- 
low green. Price $10.50 deliv- 
ered east of the Mississippi; 
$11, west. Ask your dealer 
today to show you a genu- 
ine Smokador—with Smok- 
ador Snuffer Clips. Avoid 
imitations. If he can’t sup- 
ply a real Smokador, order 
direct from Dept. H. 


SMOKADOR MFG. CO. INC. 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 


REG, US. PAT. OFFICE 


The Ashless Ashstand 


Copyright 1926, Smokador Mfg. Co. Inc, 
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A picture of 


a promise 


HERE is no picture of a suit in this adver- 

tisement. There is something more impor- 
tant—a picture of a promise—a promise of 
satisfaction or a new suit, without making a 
speech about it. 


There are thirty-two models in Middishade 
and Middistripe Blue Serge Suits—by a prize- 
winning designer—to fit all men. They are all 
different except for one thing—fashioned of 
the same fadeproof Blue Serge—the finest 
money can buy. And yet they retail at a popu- 
lar price. 


Stop in at the store that sells Middishade and 
Middistripe Blue Serge Suits in your town—or 
send for style folder and samples of serge to— 


THE MIDDISHADE Co., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 
“Sergical Specialists - operating on Blue Serge Suits only” 


MIDDISHADE is not merely a color or fabric—it is a 
suit. None genuine without the name ‘‘MIDDISHADE.”’ 


Fadep voof 


IDDISHADE 
Blue Serge Suits 
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that may be definitely pinned to the phys- 
ical perceptions. And, later, to endeavor to 
link this residue to the intuitions, hunches, 
telepathy, premonitions and suchlike mys- 
terious manifestations of the human mind, 
after paring away the litter of superstition, 
the belief in spirit visitations, and so 
on, with which this phase of human mental 
activity is cluttered up. But more of that 
equation later. 

That sort of thing—the doings of birds 
and beasts, and why—for a number of years 
occupied my thoughts to a considerable ex- 
tent. In later years, writing upon Nature 
themes resolved itself merely into the proc- 
ess of fishing in my mental stream for re- 
lated facts and fancies that had been stored 
there by observation and experience in 
years past; all of which reverts to my 
original contention that so-called inspira- 
tion, be it applied to the practice of medi- 
cine, baking a cake or writing a story, 
emanates from past observation coupled 
with present research by the process of con- 
scious analysis, and is not to be courted by 
waiting vaguely on the mountain for a visi- 
tation from some mysterious agency. 

Take so simple a theme as a day’s opera- 
tions in a prairie-dog village, apparently a 
monotonous baked flat housing a few un- 
derground dwellers, yet in reality teeming 
with life, comedy, tragedy and death. In 
all the hundreds of dog towns I have 
visited, it is doubtful if meadow larks were 
absent from asingle one. What more fitting 
then than that the cheery notes of the 
meadow lark, with the first rays of the 
rising sun, should sound the dog-town re- 
veille, ushering in the day, the story, and 
summoning the prairie dogs forth for the 
daylight shift? 


The Prodigal Returns 


The habit of burrowing owls of bowing 
deeply, as if in an obeisance of polite servil- 
ity, was vividly recalled from the youthful 
days when I had sought their nests, as 
were some of the preying habits of these 
savage little birds. Badgers, skunks, hawks, 
jack rabbits, snakes, terrapins and other 
denizens and frequenters of dog towns, their 
modes of feeding, their reactions to the 
principle character and to one another, the 
relation of each to Nature’s scheme of 
things—material in abundance bubbling up 
out of the past. What more fitting than 
that the great horned owl, the terrible 
hunter that floats over a darkened world, 
should summon the night workers on shift; 
and that the day and the story should 
close as the coyote chorus sounded the dog- 
town taps? The finished product, with 
Dog Town for its title, went to THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING Post. 


_duces enormous crops when 


Only a relatively small portion of my 
time, however, has been spent in the study 
of birds and animals. The very fact of my 
departure from school to pursue such mat- 
ters, resulting as it did in my confronting 
the problem of wresting a livelihood from 
an unsympathetic and highly competitive 
world, operated to curtail my rambles 
afield; and the lack of a scientific educa- 
tion precluded the possibility of my turning 
to that field as an occupation. 

Round the age of nineteen I returned to 
the town in which my mother was living 
and settled down to a more or less normal 
business career, and hope for my case was 
slightly revived in the breasts of friends and 
well-wishers. It was conceded that as a 
real-estate salesman I gave promise of . 
moderate success. After a few months an 
opportunity to take a small flyer for my- 
self was presented and for some time I specu- 
lated on a shoe-string margin. With the 
first signs of a slackening of the temporary 
real-estate activities of the neighborhood, 
my few holdings were disposed of and my 
way led through several live Western towns 
where booms were in progress. 


A Man of Ideas 


In those days, before the advent of blue- 
sky laws, one could bond a piece of real 
estate for any amount up to which pur- 
chasers for bonds might be flushed and 
bagged. A tract of eighty acres adjoining 
Billings, Montana, seemed highly desirable 
for subdivision purposes and I hastened to 
Salt Lake to consult a firm that specialized 
in disposing of real-estate bond issues, my 
purpose being to float $75,000 in bonds to 
cover the purchase price and contemplated 
improvements of the tract in question, the 
issue to go to the company at 85 and thence 
to its customers at any price above that 
figure that could be obtained. Seventy- 
five per cent of all sales receipts in the 
tract was to go into a fund for the retire- 
ment of the bonds. The head of the firm 
admitted its plausibility and even predicted 
its success, but declined to deal on account 
of my youth. 

Twin Falls, Idaho, was the next port of 
eall. A wild boom, in which prices had 
temporarily assumed heights that were un- 
justified, suddenly collapsed. That white 
voleanic-ash soil of Southern Idaho pro- 
irrigated. 
Trainloads of excellent potatoes were piled 
on the ground, purchasable at thirty cents 
a hundred pounds, with no takers. Alfalfa 
hay, tens of thousands of tons, cluttered 
the countryside and could be bought for 
less than two dollars a ton in the stack, or 
baled and delivered on board the cars for 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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A Family of Skunks 
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Four points in particular stand out as reasons 
for the spectacular demand for the G-BOY, 


1-TON CHASSIS Graham Brothers sturdy 1-ton truck: 
G-BOY 
*885 I 7” Exceptional quality 

1%-TON CHASSIS PIERS BS: 
"1245 , Power and dependability 


3 of Dodge Brothers engine 
2-TON CHASSIS 
Prompt service everywhere 


"1445 47” by Dodge Brothers Dealers 

f. o. b. Detroit 
Backed by a record unique in the field of com- 
mercial hauling, these reasons are too funda- 
mentally important to escape the attention of 
judicious buyers. 


Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge Brothers 34-Ton 
Commercial Cars, meet 90% of all hauling requirements 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


eee bey. DO Osho! iBRODE.ERS? DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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TAPPING off a car that literally breathes 
style, speed and stamina is the Gardner 
|, Griffin—emblem of two Gardner qualt- 
ties which have won for this car an 
D cnviatile place in the regard of every American 
, who drives. 


The Beast is for stamina—that stout-hearted 
strength which Gardner has been building 
into finest vehicles for more than fifty years 
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—and which explains why eight famous per- 
formance records have been established by 
stock Gardner Eights-in-line. 


The Bird is for speed—that smooth, eager, 
soaring speed that sweeps you over the road 
in such cradled comfort that you feel as 
though you are actually coasting on air. 

THE GARDNER MOTOR CO., INC., ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


OF BUILDING? WELE 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
five. Wholesale feed dealers in Utah and 
Oregon were anxious to buy at fifteen dol- 
lars a ton. In carload lots, of twenty tons 
to the car, the rate to these points was from 
five dollars to five-fifty a ton. 

I ordered two cars a day and sat down to 
figure my profits at a hundred dollars a car 
and to map out in advance some lucrative 
way toreinvest them. Orchard tracts were 
in vogue then and selling well. Two-year- 
old apple trees could be purchased and set 
out, forty-nine to the acre, seven each way, 
at a trifle less than a dollar a tree. I op- 
tioned a piece of land which, when shaped 
up and planted to orchard, would range a 
bit under $125 an acre. Such tracts were 
selling for $500 an acre, on easy payments, 
the promoters agreeing to work the land 
for five years, delivering five-year-old bear- 
ing orchards at the end of that period, and 
orchards of that age were rated at $1000 an 
acre. 

It certainly had all the earmarks of a 
scheme in which no one could lose and with 
substantial profits for all. My prospects 
seemed rosy and I left off rolling my own 
cigarettes and occasionally sported a 
prosperous-looking cigar. After waiting a 
month without seeing a single one of my 
cars shunted onto a sidetrack, and being 
informed that the existing car shortage 
could not soon be relieved, it came to me 
that one moth-eaten old adage contained 
an element of truth—that all is not gold 
that glitters, trans!ated in this case into 
the knowledge that many seemingly bril- 
liant prospects are only prospectuses. 


Vanity Good Bait for Suckers 


Somewhere round then a young man 
offered me a partnership in a contemplated 
promotion of his own—namely, the ac- 
quirement of cheap land at a dollar or two 
an acre and platting it in town sites, with 
some ten to fifteen small lots to the acre. 
We were then to visit various citizens and 
to state to each one with utmost frankness 
that the town might never attain to the 
proportions of a metropolis, but that then 
again, in case the contemplated railroad 
went through, or if the projected irrigation 
plans were perfected, or if anything else 
happened, it stood a good chance to come 
into its own; that in order to sell lots to 
the common herd it was desirable to have 
a few solid substantial citizens, such as him- 
self, among the first purchasers. 
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In order to gain the prestige of his name 
it was proposed to present him with a deed 
to a lot, the only requirement being that he 
send the instrument to the register of deeds 
in the county and state designated, along 
with five dollars to cover the recording fee, 
cost of survey and the placarding of the 
property with a sign stating that it was 
sold to John Doe, Hardware, Blanksbury, 
so that prospects escorted to the town site 
might see for themselves that substantial 
citizens had been among the first to invest. 

The only point upon which the recipient 
of the lot was not to be frankly informed 
was the fact that fifty cents went to the 
register of deeds in addition to the dollar 
and a dime for recording fees, the balance 
to revert to the promoters, which, with the 
lots costing less than ten cents apiece, plus 
the cost of survey, still left a sound net 
profit of some $2.50 a lot. 

“You can. give away from twenty to 100 
lots a day,” he declared. ‘They fall for it 
90 per cent strong. Pick any one of these 
buzzards that imagines he’s prominent but 
just falls short. Your assumption that he’s 
an influential citizen soothes him. He’s 
always out to get something for nothing. 
Show him where he’s on the inside and the 
other fellow’s getting tomahawked, and 
he’s your meat.” 

He estimated that with good luck and 
by working fast we could give away half 
the cheap lands of Texas and New Mexico 
in Kansas, Iowa and Missouri. 

He also had an agency for a newfangled 
washing machine. The idea was not to 
peddle washing machines, but to sell ex- 
clusive territory in blocks of a dozen or 
more counties. The chief sales argument 
consisted of pointing out to the prospect 
that he, in turn, could sell the exclusive 
county agencies to others at a handsome 
cash profit to himself while retaining a 
nominal commission on all sales, the county 
agents, in turn, having the privilege of ap- 
portioning their territory to suit themselves 
at whatever figure they chose. Eventually, 
I suppose, some agents on the outer fringe, 
finding themselves unable to subdivide 
their territory lucratively, would be forced 
to sell washing machines—or to purchase 
one to find out how it worked. 

I declined to engage in the ventures, but 
this young man’s genius impressed me. 
The impression was not mutual, for upon 
occasion of our next meeting recognition 
was one-sided. Some fifteen years later 
an attorney phoned me that a prominent 
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out-of-town man wished to consult me. 
Flattered but wary, I hastened to the ap- 


pointment. The promoter did not recog- | 
nize me from Adam and his proposition 


seemed to offer a fair chance for specu- 
lative profits, but I failed to get in on the 
ground floor through an uneasy apprehen- 


sion that it might fall to my lot to buy the | 


washing machine. 

One of my first stories dealt with a give- 
away town-site promotion, and when the 
chief recipient of lots—one who had im- 
posed upon the innocence of the company’s 
representative and bargained for a score 
of lots instead of the one with which he was 
to be presented—inquired just when the 
irrigation scheme was to operate, he was 
informed that they were merely waiting 
until suckers shed sufficient tears to raise 
a crop. 


The Wise Fish an Easy Catch 


Had I continued in the paths of a shoe- 
string real-estate promoter it is certain 
that I would either have proved a howling 
success or would have ended up in jail, 


but at this psychological moment there | 
came an opportunity of another variety. | 


Several men were floating a chain-store 
proposition to consist of twenty-five de- 
partment stores in good Southwestern 
towns. It seemed that they discerned in 


me the makings of a future merchant | 


prince. By investing my slender capital I 
was to become assistant manager and buyer 
in some lines for the largest store in the 
chain. 

I was made to feel that these shrewd and 
farseeing men recognized my latent tal- 


ents—and just on top of listening to the | 
young genius of promotion expound the | 
theory of gulling ’em through their vanity! | 
Long ere | 
this many a come-on game had come under | 
Anyway after some | 


I should have known better. 


my observation. 
eight months in this new line, I journeyed 


to interview the chief and laid before him | 
various observations, conclusions and preju- | 
dices, requesting a check for the par value | 
of my stock with interest at 6 per cent, | 
which was at first declined. But I stayed | 
with it until the check was forthcoming | 


Autocall 


and we parted on friendly terms. 

The reasons why it seemed that fortune 
still beckoned from the paths of merchan- 
dising are now somewhat obscure, but I 
wandered into St. Louis, purchased a bill of 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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Mountain Sheep in Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 
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utocall 


PAGING oh Ba 


makes every im- 
portant individual 
of your organiza- 
tion instantly avail- 
able at any time 
anywhere in your 
place of business. 
It ‘eliminates the 
Missing Man’’— 
saves time and 
money —pleases 
your customers — 
speeds up your 
phone service— 


Beis 
Autocall 


FIRE ALARM 
6B Re OE 


for interior use is 
designed to cover 
the requirements of 
all kinds of organi- 
zations, both large 
and small, to guard 
the safety of the 
workers and to 
speed up defense 
against the flames. 
Complete safety 
and fire-fighting 
programs are fur- 
nished with the in- 
stallation. 


WATCHMAN’S 
Supervisor 


SERVICE 


insures uninter- 
rupted protection 
by giving instant 
notice whenever a 
watchman, for any 
reason whatsoever, 
is unable to reach 
a registry-box. It 
supplements and 
doubles the actual 
protection afforded 
by a watchman by 
reporting the emer- 


gency instantly. pad 


To secure full information on 
any one orall three services, 
mark and clip the coupon to 
your business letterhead. 


ONAL 
he Autocall Co.,508 Tucker Ave., Shelby, O 


O Send data on Paging System and free trial offer — 


Send data on Industrial Fire Alarm System — 


DO Send data on Watchman’s Supervisory Servic 
SNH 
Special literature for architects and engineers on request. 
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Most Marvelous Musical 
in World’s History 


The BRUNSWICK 
PANATROPE 


utilizes newly discovered electrical processes to bring 
you music and radio of a beauty hitherto unknown 


HE (BANAT RO Piers 
the joint achievement of 
four of the most widely 
known institutions in the 
fields of electricity and acoustics: 
Radio Corporation of America, 
General Electric Company, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, and The _ Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company. 


cAmazes critics 


Although perfected less than a year ago, this 
new reproducing musical instrument has been 
heard by more than four million persons. 
When first demonstrated, it was given front- 
. page space by the great metropolitan news- 
papers as the most important musical devel- 
opment of the age. Critics were no less 
enthusiastic. Nothing in the whole world of 
music ever created such profound interest and 
attention. 


The Brunswick Panatrope may be had 
either alone or in combination with the 
Radiola Super-heterodyne. Thus it puts at 
your finger-tips all recorded music and the 
rhythmic, newsy programs of radio as well. 
Operates entirely from the light socket; no 
batteries or outside wires needed. 


Another triumph 


Brunswick has also developed another musical instru- 
ment, as yet unnamed,* for bringing out the music 
of the new records. In tone quality and its ability 
to reproduce the entire musical scale, this instrument 


THE »-BRUNS WICK-BALKE*COLELENDER CO., GENERAL + OFFIGESss3623 


represents a very great advance over anything in 
existence, save the Panatrope. It does not utilize the 
electrical equipment of the Panatrope, and its prices 
are lower, ranging from only $115 to $300 (slightly 
higher west of Rockies). 


Certainly you must hear these wonder instruments. 
Your musical judgment will confirm the verdict of 
the critics that there is nothing in the field of music 
reproduction equal to them. It is hardly necessary 
to suggest that before buying any musical instrument 
or radio, you hear the Brunswick Panatrope, the Bruns- 
wick Panatrope & Radiola and_ the 
new Brunswick musical instrument 
as yet unnamed.* 


Brunswick dealers will 
gladly demonstrate these 
instruments. If there is 
no Brunswick store near 
you, write us. 


*$5,000 for a name 


To find a suitable name 
for the new Brunswick 
instrument described 
above, we offer 3 prizes 
totaling $5,000 for the best 
name submitted with 
slogan not exceeding 10 
words describing its mu- 
sic. In the event of a tie, 
a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded 
each tying contestant. 
Contest closes December 
15 at midnight. Write for 
free booklet giving all de- 
tails. Address Dept. P-109. 


SOUTH WABASH’ AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Invention 


Great Artists of the 
New Hall of Fame 


—those whom the present-day public 


proclaims to be supreme 


Michael Bohnen Minneapolis Symphony 
Richard Bonelli Orchestra 


Karin Branzell Henri Verbrugghen, 
Mario Chamlee Conductor 
The Cleveland 


Marie Morrisey 


Orchestra 

Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor Elly Ney 
Giuseppe Danise New York Philhar- 
Claire Dux monic Orchestra 
Florence Easton Willem Mengelberg, 
Elschuco Trio Conductor 
Leopold Godowsky Sigrid Onegin 
Josef Hofmann Elisabeth Rethberg , 


Bronislaw Huberman 

Maria Ivogun Max Feosen 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi Friedrich Schorr 
Edith Mason Albert Spalding 
Lauritz Melchior Richard Strauss 


eer Wracnes John Charles Thomas 


Gennaro Papi, Conductor Willem Willeke 


These artists find in Brunswick’s ‘‘Light-Ray”’ 
electrical recording (music by photography) 
reproduced on the Brunswick Panatrope the 
perfect medium for their art. 


MARIO CHAMLEE 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company, 
says: 


“TI marvel at the precision and deli- 
cacy with which every tone is pre- 
served by your new method of record- 
ing and translated into sound again on 
your musical instruments.” 


The Brunswick Panatrope, Model 10. «Finished in highly fig- 
ured walnut. Price $650. (Slightly higher west of Rockies) 


New Brunswick Records are now 
on sale every Thursday 


PANATROPES - RADIOLAS +» RECORDS 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Sika %. Niles 


| Noisy! Wasteful !] 


HE old style tank ball, at the left, is a fine trouble- 
maker. At best it only sits up om top of the valve and 
is easily unseated. After a short life it splits, warps or swells 


and makes its plight known with irritating noises and much 
wasted water. 


At the right is its successor—Mushroom Parabal. One piece, 
pure para rubber, unaffected by years of underwater service. 
Designed to fit down into the valve and form a_ perfectly 
tight seal at every point. Quiet, economical and efficient— 
that’s Mushroom Parabal. And it’s guaranteed to stay that 
way for a full three years. Where else could you buy such 
satisfactory service for only $1.25? 


| Quiet, Economical | 


oodward- 
Philadel 


Oakland, California Chicago,[llinois Orlando, Florida ¥ 


The little Hollander who spent several hours with his fist thrust 
into a dangerous leak in the dyke suffered no more mental torture 
than the hostess who entertains amid embarrassing noises issuing 
from the bathroom. “Trickle—gush—gurgle—squish!”’ goes the 
water closet with a leaky valve. Stop that leak! Stop that infernal 
racket and waste of water! Stop it at once and for good with a 


MUSHROOM ] 


araba 


['5 the one patented tank ball guaran- 

teed to stop that leak immediately 
and keep it stopped for three years. 
Note the inverted mushroom shape 
that drops down into the valve and fits 
like a cork, forming a tight seal all the 
way around. No noise, no faulty.oper- 
ation, no wasted water when the tank 
is equipped with a Mushroom Parabal. 
Anticipate trouble and head it off by 
calling your plumber today. 


Master Plumbers know Woodward-Wanger Qual- 
ity products and do better work when they are 
specified. Yours carries Mushroom Parabal and 
will install one in a very few moments. Price — 


only $1.25. 
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September 11,1926 


WOODWARD WANGER 
HOUSEHOLD SERVICE 
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ENDURO 


HARD RUBBER TANK FLOAT 


Much water-closet trouble comes from 
corroded, leaky tank floats. Put an end 
to this fault. Ask your plumber to in- 
stall the new Woodward-Wanger hard 
tubber float. It lasts much longer. Guar- 
anteed five years. 


ENDURO 


RUBBER SEAT BUMPERS 


Replace those hard, useless closet-seat 
bumpers with quiet, pliant rubber that 
saves both seat and bowl. If you ask 
your plumber for Woodward-Wanger 
you get the best. 


ENDURO 


SOLID RUBBER STOPPERS 


New stoppers of clean, live rubber, with 
strong beaded chains that won’t pull 
out, improve the appearance and useful- 
ness of every basin and tub. Get the best 
by asking your plumber for Woodward- 
Wanger. 


NEVER~DRIP 


FAUCET WASHER 


When leaking faucets and rust stains in 
your tubs and basins tell of worn-out 
washers, ask your plumber to replace 
them with Never-Drip. It’s the one 
washer that master plumbers bank on to 
do the job right—and do it for a long 
time. 


ENDURO 


PRESS-DOWN LEVER 


An all-china, trouble-proof lever to re- 
place that cranky whirling handle which 
operates the flush valve only after expert 
manipulation. Enduro fits any closet 
tank and requires only a slight pressure 
of hand or arm for its positive action. 
Can’t work loose, nor stick and cause a 
wasteful, annoying leak, and has no ex- 
posed metal to clean. Your plumber can 
install one in a few moments. 


~~ 


(Continued from Page 161) 

shoes and opened a small retail shoe store. 
For several years this afforded a moderate 
livelihood and served to double my capital. 
I had discounted all bills, established a de- 
cent credit both with shoe concerns and 
with my bank, and should have been sat- 
isfied. 

Instead my feet were more restless daily. 
I put out a string of traps and covered the 
trap line before going to the store of morn- 
ings. Then I took a vacation and spent a 
month hunting bear, This brought on a 
complete relapse. The shoe business was 
sold and I went to the Wyoming mountains 
to start what was probably the first fur 
farm in the whole northwest corner of the 
United States. All the Northwestern States 
are alive with fur farms now, but at that 
time mine was the only such evidence of an 
unsettled mind within 1000 miles. 

Well, there it was again. At the age of 
twenty-six, at which period of life most 
men are contemplating entering business, I 
retired—and the verdict of my friends 
should have rendered me immune to the 
death penalty to the end of time. The 
beautiful valley of the Shoshone had ap- 
pealed to me while first hunting on its head- 
waters some seven or eight years previously 


_ and on subsequent occasions, so it was not 


a new region to us. 

It is probable that the Yellowstone coun- 
try contains more varieties of game and fur- 
bearing animals than any other spot in 
America, certainly more than any area of 
similar size. The winters were long and 
severe, so Mrs. Evarts and son went out- 
side to escape some three to five months of 
the worst weather each year, during which 
periods I engaged in intermittent trapping 
operations, mainly for coyotes. At one 
time or another I have trapped perhaps a 
dozen varieties of fur bearers, ranging from 
muskrat to bear, not any great number of 
each, but sufficient to learn a little of their 
habits; and I have seen on its native heath 
every American fur bearer save three—the 
fisher, the arctic fox and the ring-tailed cat 
of the Southwest. 


Learning From Others 


Even so, a generous part of my informa- 
tion has been acquired from others. All 
human knowledge is the compilation of 
many centuries, passed on interminably 
from one generation to the next, formerly 
by word of mouth, now by printed records; 
and it has been pointed out that to permit 
one generation to elapse without transmit- 
ting to it the accumulated sciences, arts and 
philosophies of centuries would be to turn 
back the clock of civilization for 2000 years. 
Therefore what one man may contribute 
in the way of original thought, if he is a 
genius, might equal a thousandth part of 
what he learns from others. 

I had become an insatiable reader and 
this custom opened up many new fields of 
interest. In read- 
ing natural his- 
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good ones, are largely unacquainted with 
animal habits and the reasons therefor. Up 


. to the point of successful hunting and trap- 


ping they are proficient, while beyond that 
they have observed but little. 

As an illustration of this, I recall two con- 
troversies that raged between old-timers 
for months a dozen years back. First, 
whether or not the buffalo emitted low 
grunting sounds or was a silent beast. For- 
mer scouts, traders, Indian fighters and 
hide hunters of the buffalo days, men who 
had seen the animals by the million, dipped 
into the argument by the score and their 
numbers were about evenly divided in sup- 
port of each contention. 


One Among Thousands 


Right on the heels of this another dispute 
arose. Did the pronghorn antelope shed his 
horns annually, or did he not? The debate 
was equally contested by men whose claim 
to authority rested upon the fact that they 
had killed thousands of antelope for the 
market or for their hides. It raged for six 
or eight months, until it was finally settled 
by a contribution from my old friend and 
neighbor, Ned Frost, in which he described 
the manner in which the horn of the ante- 
lope loosens round the base, but only in the 
form of an outer shell, while the inner fibrous 
core hardens into a horn, so that it is only 
the husk that is cast at shedding time, not 
the whole horn as in the case of the true 
deciduous-horned tribes. 

I lived on the ranch next to Frost for 
several years and learned from him things 
of interest. 

In Charlie Hedrick, of Jackson’s Hole, 
Wyoming, I discovered a man who had 
observed many odd things which thousands 
of his fellow woodsmen had overlooked. 
While at his ranch and while hunting with 
him I put to Hedrick many a question, and 
in almost every instance he knew the 
answer. : 

At that time it was current opinion 
among the natives of that part of Wyoming 
that the nest and eggs of the Canada jay— 
variously called whisky jack and camp 
robber—had ‘never been found. During 
one such discussion it was asserted by 
several men that a Colorado naturalist had 
offered a standing reward of $500 for one 
nest and eggs of this bird. Another man 
with broad experience in the north said 
that while in Saskatchewan he had heard 
it reported that a half-breed had found a 
curious hole in a late-melting snowdrift and 
investigated, to find the nest of a whisky 
jack buried deep in the moss under the 
snow. I inquired of Hedrick about it. 

“Nothing mysterious about that,’ he 
said. ‘“‘They nest in trees, same as other 
jays, but they hatch out late in the winter, 
when the snow’s still on and the tempera- 
ture still well below zero. The young stay 
in the nest till they’re feathered out about 
as good as the old birds.” 


tory, however, 
such works as were. 
available were 
largely incomplete 
and often inaccu- 
rate; so I made 
it a practice to 
inquire of others 
about such mat- 
ters as intrigued 
my curiosity. 
The chief ob- 
stacle to gathering 
information in 
that manner is the 
fact that many 
old-timers, whose 
experience is 
broad and who are 
reputed to be au- 
thorities along cer- 
tain lines, are not 
of an analytical 
turn of mind. 
Scores of trappers 
and hunters, and 
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A Wild Grizzly, Wyoming 
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In answer as to how he had discovered 
these facts, he said: 

“Oh, when I wastrapping round. They’re 
good company when a man’s out alone of 
winters. You know how they hang round 
camp and raid the place for food. There 
was a few of ’em visiting my camp pretty 
regular. Then one day quite a bevy of ’em 
landed in on me. Two of them sat on a log 
within six feet of me and I noticed when- 
ever another bird snatched a piece of meat 
and flew above those two that they’d tilt 
up their heads and open their mouths. I 
knew then that they hadn’t been out of the 
nest long enough so but what they was still 
sort of expecting to be fed. Then I took to 
watching camp robbers till I found out 
considerable about them.” 

Another thing mystified me. The 
strength and ferocity of the wolverine are 
proverbial. No creature of its size can 
meet it in combat, and larger killers do not 
molest it. The wolverine has several young 
in one litter. Available natural histories 
and outdoor legend both credited the ani- 
mal with almost superhuman intelligence, 
which, if true, should have enhanced the 
chances of its tribe to increase in plenty. 
Yet the wolverine, with everything appar- 
ently in its favor, was a comparatively rare 
animal. At that time I had not even seen 
one in the hills. Natural histories did not 
comment upon this scarcity. No one could 
enlighten me. I thought of the coyote, 
hounded and harassed by poison, trap and 
gun; outlawed, with a price on his head 
and a value on his hide, yet holding his own 
in settled regions. I checked it up to 
Hedrick. 

‘Ts the wolverine as smart as a coyote?” 

“Not in a thousand years. He’s a blun- 
dering cuss compared to a coyote. A bear 
or wolf has him outclassed a mile. Even a 
fox has him shaded for brains. He’s easy 
to trap but hard to hold.” 

“Then why are wolverines so scarce?”’ 
I asked. 


| 
“The porecupines kill ’em,” he stated. 


“A coyote or cat will set out to kill a porcu- 
pine, but they’ll go at it cautious and pa- 
tient. A cat will dart a claw beneath one, 
where there’s no quills, and rip his insides 
out. A coyote’ll go under him with his 
nose and do the ripping with his teeth. 
They may get quilled some, but not bad. 
A porky’s quills are fashioned to keep 
working ahead and will travel all through 
a critter’s system sometimes before they’re 
through. You’ve skinned coyotes and seen 
the red streaks between the meat and the 
hide where quills have been traveling.” 


David and Goliath 


“Now suppose it’s a hard winter and 
meat is scarce. A wolverine is hungry and 
there’s nothing for him to eat but a porcu- 
pine. Does he go at it easy and cunning 
like a coyote or cat? Not him. He ties 
into a porcupine and bites a section out of 
whatever end he 
grabs first, which 
fills his mouth and 
throat full of 
quills. Then he 
throws a murder- 
ous fit and bites 
and slaps the por- 
cupine into rib- 
bons. Time he’s 
through, two- 
thirds of a porky’s 
quills have been 
transferred to him, 
wrong end to. 

“You've seen a 
dog get his whole 
mouth full of quills 
at onesnap. Fig- 
ure the wolverine 
then. He takes it 
hard and dies on 
therampage. I’ve 
tracked out quilled 
wolverine in the 
snow and seen 
where they tore 
things up. I’ve 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
The Shoe thats Different™ 


EN walk much more than 

they think they do, and 
nearly always on concrete, tile or 
macadam—the best substances 
known to resist wear and the 
ie for the well-being of your 
eet. 


No wonder you are tired out at 5 o’clock 
at night—no wonder thousands have 
availed themselves of the comfort of 
FOOT-JOY Shoes, to overcome these 
conditions. You cannot avoid walking, 
but you can wear FOOT-JOY Shoes and 
walk in comfort. FOOT-JOY Shoes are 
made in styles for all occasions, and are 
the last word in smartness. 


Ask us to send you the FOOT-JOY 
book—a valuable aid to those who 
would keep their feet in good condition. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 
Also makers of 


The famous Shoes for Men 
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VIVID picturization of an amaz- 
ing romance in the life of a great 
actress. She had earned the highest 
tribute the world could give but lost 
the greatest treasure a woman pos- 
sesses. 

It brings beautiful, talented Betty 
Compson to you in one of the most 
sparkling rédles of her career—as a 
woman who risked all for love, and 
lost. 

A stirring, lavishly mounted drama 
of the human side of stage life, cap- 
ably directed by Harry O. Hoyt from 
an able adaptation by J. Grubb Alex- 
ander. 

Be sure to see it. Ask your com- 
munity theatre manager when it will 
be shown. 


Shirley 
Mason 
in 
*‘Sweet Rosie 


O’Grady”’ 


Like the mellow chords of the sweet 
old song it will thrill the hearts of 
millions. You’ll marvel at winsome 
Shirley Mason’s triumphant transi- 
tion from tomboy to society lady. 
It’s lovably romantic—grippingly 
exciting—pleasantly intriguing. 


i ae 


You’ll miss some of the season’s best 
motion picture entertainment if you 
fail to see every one of the twenty- 
four Columbia Productions. 


COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION 


“A National Institution” 
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found chunks of wood they’d slammed 
round in the snow, grinding on ’em with 
their jaws to break off the quills. I’ve 
trapped wolverines that was so full of quills 
that you could scarcely peel the hide off of 
them. Yes, the inoffensive little porcupine 
is the gentleman that cleans the wolverines 
out of the hills. No secret about that.” 

It was no secret to Hedrick, but it had 
remained a mystery to all others. The 
wolverine, most savage killer of them all, 
meets his offset in the porcupine, the least 
warlike creature in the hills. In his feroc- 
ity he literally impales himself upon the 
shafts of the lowly hedgehog. 

One day I stood on the banks of a land- 
locked pond. A tremendous beaver house 
graced its‘center and the animals played 
round it with loud whacks of their flat tails 
upon the water. Much of the pond’s sur- 
face was covered with the pads of water 
lilies.’ Presently a section of lily pads 
seemed to detach itself and head across 
open water in my direction. This was a 
strange phenomenon to witness, a cluster 
of vegetation the size of a bushel basket 
propelling itself straight to me as if it were 
a self-appointed floral offering. 


The Home Life of the Marten 


Suddenly, when within fifteen feet of my 
stand, the bouquet executed a dive and I 
could see the light streak of it as it moved 
three feet below the surface and disap- 
peared in the bank beneath my feet. A 
bank-dwelling beaver had gathered a half 
dozen lily-pad stems and grouped them 
crosswise in his mouth, the leaves entirely 
concealing him as he transported the food 
to his hole under the bank for leisurely con- 
sumption. It was late in the season and the 
beaver colonies were already putting in 
their food caches against the time that the 
ice would take. Heaps of willow brush, cot- 
tonwood and aspen on the pond bottoms 
were growing daily in dimensions. 

A short time after that I commented to 
Hedrick about seeing this animated bou- 
quet. During the course of the next few 
weeks he explained many odd traits of the 
beaver, most of which I have been unable 
to find in print, but which I believe to be 
absolutely accurate. 

As a further illustration of the fact that 
most men are so unobserving as to cause the 
one observer to stand out in sharp contrast, 
let us take the case of the marten. It has 
long been known as one of our most valu- 
able fur bearers, its pelt an item of com- 
merce for 400 years. Untold thousands of 
trappers have become proficient at doing 
the marten to death, but none to tell us how 
it lived. 

Quite recently, in company with some 
Alaskans, I stopped at a house and re- 
paired to some adjacent pens that con- 
tained live martens while my companions 
entered the house. The owner emerged and 
accosted me. 

“T’ve been laying for you,” he an- 
nounced. ‘I’ve read a number of your ani- 
mal things, but a few years back you 
slipped up on a marten story. Do you 
know what time of year a marten mates?” 

“No. And I’ve never been able to find 
any trapper that did. My guess would be 
that they mated in February or early 
March, in common with skunk, mink, fox 
and other fur bearers,’’ I said. 

Earl Crouch, who was with me at the 
time, recalled that we had discussed the 
matter ten years back when he was trap- 
ping martens in Wyoming and that neither 
of us had definite knowledge of it. 

“The marten mates in July and carries 
its young nine months,” Mr. Rudy de- 
clared, ‘‘and I’m the man that discovered 
the fact.” 

Rudy had caught a she-marten in Octo- 
ber and kept the animal as a pet. The fol- 
lowing April she gave birth to four kits. 
This started his investigation of the matter 
and he had dates to prove his point. I sug- 
gested that he should convey this informa- 
tion to the Bureau of Biological Survey and 
he said that he had laid the matter before 
E. P. Walker, naturalist and present chief 
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of the Alaskan branch of the bureau. 
Later, in discussing the case with Mr. 


Walker, he informed me that he was pre- | 


paring a paper stating the evidence for the 
Society of Mammalogists. 

After four centuries, during which hun- 
dreds of thousands of trappers dealt death 
to millions of martens, it remained for one 
Alaskan, Mr. Rudy, to tell the world how 
the marten lives. 

In fact, it is not by killing abundantly 
that one learns of the ways of wild things. 
A mighty hunter may be unaware of the 
everyday life of his prey. The farmer or 
ranchman who has raised one calf, lamb or 
other variety of livestock to maturity 
knows more of it than the brawny indi- 
vidual who wields the ax in the slaughter- 
house and deals death to thousands. I 
know whereof I speak, for I have killed 
somewhat abundantly myself; yet I have 
learned more in one hour while watch- 
ing a bird weave its nest or care for its 
young than in all my years of killing and 
through all the thousands of shots that I 
have fired. Perhaps it is recognition of that 
fact that induces me to do less killing and 
more observing. Or perhaps it has been 
brought about by a growing realization of 
the basic kinship of all life. 

At a relatively early age I had formed 
nebulous evolutionary theories, so vague as 
to be mere speculations. Later, learning of 
Darwin, Huxley and their clan, my own un- 
scientific musings seemed decidedly half- 
baked. It has always struck me as odd 
that one should flout the evolutionary 
theory, since man has not only observed 
but aided in the evolution of lower animals 
from time immemorial. He has developed 
strains of dogs to point the location of game 
that it may become man’s prey; some to 
follow a track by scent; others, slim-geared 
and fashioned for speed, to course their 
quarry by sight; dogs to guard and care for 
his flocks, dogs to fight his enemies; cows 
specially adapted to producing quantities of 
milk; other strains of cattle for their meat- 
producing qualities—and so on all through 
the list of stock. It goes on all round him 
every day. He sees it, helps further it. 

He may cling to the idea that all animals 
came from the ark two by two, but he will 
go out and hitch up the mules. New breeds 
of animals are being brought into being an- 
nually through the tampering of man with 
Nature’s scheme of affairs; for example, 
the catalo, a hybrid resulting from crossing 
the bison with our domestic cows. Experi- 
ments are being conducted in crossing the 
horse with the zebra in an effort to create 
an African work animal combining the 
tractability of the horse with the zebra’s 
immunity to the ravages of the tsetse fly. 


When the Thrill Passes 


Brahman cattle of India have developed 
such thick hides that ticks and other pests 
might as well seek to derive nourishment 
from a slate roof. Now Texas cattlemen 
are crossing Brahmans with American white- 
face and Shorthorn cows to develop an 
animal that will have the beef-producing 
qualities of the latter and the thick, tick- 
resisting hides of the Brahmans. This has 
progressed so far that Rodney Elward, a 
stockman near my home in Kansas, re- 
cently shipped in from Texas 100 white- 
face-Brahman steers. 

In Fairbanks, Alaska, experiments are 
being made in crossing cattle with the 
Asiatic yak to produce an animal with 
cold-resisting qualities. I did not visit the 
experimental station during my stay. there 
last year; but quite recently, in Florida, I 
went out to view a hybrid bird that pur- 
ported to be a cross between the turkey 
and the peacock. 

Many a man who sees this going on 
round him, perhaps aids in it, will never- 
theless emit loud cries of outraged denial 
when asked if he has the slightest faith in 
evolution, for he someway imagines the 
interrogator is trying to make a monkey 
out of him. I recite this with the hope 
that there is no extradition treaty between 
here and Tennessee. 
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In any event, through this or some other 
agency, I have developed an increasing 
desire to observe rather than to slay... My 
last deer was slain some eight or nine 
years ago. Since then I have been within 
range of many thousands of deer without 
firing a shot. In the interim some elk, 
mountain sheep, bear and other animals 
have fallen to my gun, but in each succeed- 
ing instance there has been less of the old 
elation that comes at the end of the trail. I 
still thoroughly enjoy a morning in the blind 
when ducks are streaming down out of the 
north or a day afield in search of quail and 
prairie hens. Therefore, in common with 
most human tendencies, this slackening of 
my desire to kill seems shot full of incon- 
sistencies, since I still kill in moderation 
and in chosen fields; and I have no quarrel 
with those who still derive a thrill from 
slaying creatures whose hunting no longer 
affords me any satisfaction. It is not even 
cited as a virtue, merely as an inclination, 
and few inclinations are viewed as virtu- 
ous. 

I have no maudlin sentiment against 
killing. If in need of meat and a deer pre- 
sented itself, it is probable that it would be 
converted into venison as a matter of ex- 
pediency, and with no more pleasure than 
a farm wife derives from lopping off the 


head of a protesting fowl. This is not a brief * 


for or against; merely the recitation of the 
transition of a mental attitude. Perhaps 
in the final analysis it all resolves itself into 
what one considers achievement, and it 
now affords me more pleasure to procure a 
good negative of bird or beast in its native 
haunts than it would to shoot down all the 
antlered game in Alaska. 


Survival of the Primitive 


I profess no hypocritical grief for such 
killing as has occurred in my past or may 
occur in the future—no lamentations to 
launch on the breezes. In fact, if it were 
within my power to alter that part of the 
past, I should flatly decline, for when gaz- 
ing down my back track it is the viewing 
in retrospect of days afield that occasions 
the utmost satisfaction. Originally, it was 
the intent to kill that lured me into the out- 
doors, and the outdoors contributed to my 
life much that otherwise would be lacking. 


It was while out with intent to kill that 


many discoveries were made, frequently so 
interesting as to divert me from my purpose 
and send me home meatless. 

On one occasion I was hunting deer on a 
new snow. Many hunters had commented 
upon the fact that when out alone they 
were subject to sudden hunches, intuitive 
knowledge that there was game in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Such phenomena were 
not infrequent with me. This day, quite 
without previous warning, I knew that there 
were elk somewhere close at hand. Stranger 
still, I veered at right angles from my 
course and headed directly toward the 
spot where it was later proved the elk 
were stationed. After progressing some 200 
yards my nostrils were suddenly assailed 
by the smell of elk—strong and unmistak- 
able, carrying the same certainty with 
which one will determine the presence of a 
stable a few yards up wind. A short dis- 
tance beyond was the spot where a dozen 
elk had been bedded in the new snow, the 
animals having departed just prior to my 
arrival, and the place reeked with elk scent. 

This then was the solution, I reflected. 
My nose had led me to these elk. Long be- 
fore the scent had reached me in sufficient 
volume to impress my consciousness with 
the odor, some stray ribbon of scent had 
conveyed a message to the subconscious, 
resulting in the certainty that elk were 
near, but without definitely apprising me 
of the source of that message. Then these 
mysterious manifestations of the human 
mind, too, in common with animal instinct, 
could be traced to messages received over 
the paths of the physical senses. 

Man’s physical perceptions, once as keen 
as those of the beasts but now atrophied 
by the disuse of centuries, still functioned 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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beneficial. It removes scale, assists circulation, 
and prevents rust and corrosion that cause 
leaks. It is guaranteed absolutely harmless. 
That is why substitutes may be dangerous. There 
is nothing ‘‘just as good.’’ Demand the genuine 
Warner Liquid Solder in green can. Guaranteed 
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Gravyinc skies . . . falling leaves 

an army of songbirds leaving for the South. 
Just when outdoor pleasures are greatest— 
winter comes to northern towns and fields. 


But here, in Jacksonville, summer, full of 
health and enjoyment, lasts the whole year 
‘round. Flowers bloom in tropical gardens. 
Cool, clear lakes and streams invite you to 
fish, sail or swim. The 285-mile sweep of the 
beautiful St. Johns River calls to be explored. 
Golf and riding tempt you into the open. 
Children play twelve months of the year in 
the warm outdoors. In Jacksonville, life is 
lived to the full all the year. 


People from all over America come to 
Jacksonville every fall. And when they see 
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Jacksonville’s unusual opportunities for busi- 
ness and investment, hundreds who came ex- 
pecting to stay only a short while, make 
their homes here, live here permanently. 


For Jacksonville, already a large and flour- 
ishing city, is destined to become a leading 
ocean port of the Atlantic coast. Steamships 
from Europe and South America call regularly 
at its docks. Busy railroads carry Florida's 
enormous lumber, fruit and vegetable crops 
from this fast-growing commercial center. 
Factories are going up. New industries are 
selecting their locations here. 


In Jacksonville, you can find your oppor- 
tunity for profitable investment. For the 
establishment of a branch office, perhaps. 
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The end of the period of speculation is the beginning of Florida's real 
development. Write for booklet about Jacksonville, the business center 


Or a factory to serve the vast and rapidly 
developing territory of the new Southeast. 
Jacksonville's power rates are of the low- 
est in the country. Labor is abundant; 
working conditions ideal. Have you a busi- 
ness that needs greater outlet? Or a profession 
that would find its greatest opportunity in 
this flourishing city? 

Come to Jacksonville this fall! Investigate 
its opportunities for yourself. Come with your 
family for a vacation here. Write for our 
booklet that describes Jacksonville and its 
Opportunities. It may change your whole 
future life—start you on the path to greater 
success and more happy living. 


Write now for the free booklet. Address 
Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 318, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
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feebly and occasioned vague impressions. 
Distant vibrations of sound, the drumming 
of the hoofs of a startled deer, the soft 
padding shuffle of a bear, the hiss of a bird’s 
wings in the air, the snapping of a twig be- 
neath a heavy foot, stray ribbons of scent— 
all too faint to register vivid impressions 
upon man’s consciousness, nevertheless 
stirred his subconscious and resulted in 
these so-called intuitions. The idea, upon 
which I later enlarged and speculated at 
considerable length, so intrigued my fancy 
that I quite overlooked following out the 
fresh tracks of the elk. Later, in reading 
somewhat in all branches of psychology, it 
was to discover that this matter, too, had 
been evolved before my time. 

Primitive religious beliefs revolve largely 
round animal life, and the probable source 
of the thousand and one beliefs and prac- 
tices of various peoples and cults came in 
for a mild share of my interest in this con- 
nection. The origin of some naturally 
seemed quite simple to decipher. While 
viewing the Hopi snake dance in the desert 
of Arizona, knowing the legend, which is 
common property, I speculated upon the 
origin of this custom, which is a prayer for 
rain. 

I recalled the fact that in every period 
of heavy rains, flood or high water, snakes 
were drowned out from their underground 
retreats and took to the open. At such 
period the high spots were frequently 
crowded with snakes. 

In my youth many white men had be- 
lieved that during extremely heavy rains 
snakes sometimes came down out of the 
skies in the downpour. I knew, of course, 
that the rain brought the snakes, so to 
speak, by forcing them into the open. Why 
then was it not logical to suppose that the 
primitive mind of some Hopi priest, thou- 
sands of years in the past, should have re- 
versed cause and effect and pronounced 
that the snakes brought the rain? 

And so it is with a great many of my con- 
clusions and theorizings. Some few of them 
I have not yet found in print, but no doubt 
they will leap out at me some day from be- 
tween the covers of a book 200 years old. 
Therefore it is highly doubtful that I shall 
ever contribute an original thought; but 
the quest of one has frequently occasioned 
all the thrills of original discovery. 


The Changeable Eagle 


Perhaps only 20 per cent of my writing 
deals with Nature themes, and far less than 
that amount of my time has been devoted 
to the study of matters pertaining to Na- 
ture. I am not therefore, by any stretch of 
the imagination, a naturalist. I do not 
know the scientific name of a single crea- 
ture extant, and it is only the things of 
particular interest to me that have been 
followed through; so it follows of natural 
consequence that my information is spotted. 

As previously remarked in this chronicle, 
information acquired locally, or even by 
several persons in several localities, may 
prove incomplete. Still, holding to the Na- 
ture theme in that respect, any animal or 
bird may do certain things in one locality, 
yet those of the same species residing in an- 
other locality may have been forced by en- 
vironment into the adoption of different 
habits. One instance each, bird and ani- 
mal, will suffice to illustrate this. 

Our national bird should certainly be as 
well known as any, yet even competent ob- 
servers testify to different traits. Locality 
accounts for this. I have seen eagles in 
practically every one of the Western states. 
Without direct evidence, it has always been 
my belief that the lambs of mountain sheep 
oceasionally fall prey to eagles. While in 
the Alexander Archipelago off the coast of 
Southeastern Alaska we saw scores of tiny 
fawns scarcely the size of jack rabbits. The 
region was infested with eagles, and I in- 
quired if they did not on occasion prey upon 
the minute spotted fawns. Swan Swanson, 
a rather keen observer, declared that the 
eagle ate only fish, touching no other meat 
and molesting neither animal nor bird. 
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This was the opinion of several other 
Alaskans. 

I had caught several eagles in coyote 
traps when they descended to eat a meat 
bait, had seen numerous others feeding on 
carcasses. On one occasion I saw two eagles 
make a most spectacular double swoop at a 
fleeing sage hen high overhead, one diving 
as the first missed the quarry. When prey 
is scarce in the Colorado mountains, eagles 
resort to the plains of Western Kansas and 
feed upon jack rabbits. Once I watched 
two eagles relay a duck or diving bird of 
some sort, one of them reaching for it every 
time the prey sought to flip to the surface 
for air, thus either drowning it or reducing 
its endeavors until it was helpless from 
suffocation. 

I had encountered eagles in arid regions 
where they would have died of old age be- 
fore ever tasting a minnow; so, within my 
own experience, it would have seemed rea- 
sonable to proclaim that an eagle never ate 
fish. Yet here were observing Alaskans 
testifying that they ate nothing but fish. 
Likewise with nesting ‘habits. Swan said 
that eagles invariably nested in the tall 
spruce of the islands. Yet I had just re- 
turned from Kodiak, where I had seen 
swarms of eagles nesting in cottonwoods. 
And in Alaska and elsewhere I have seen 
dozens of eagles’ nests high on the cliffs. 


Exploding a New Idea 


Far out toward the tip of the Alaska 
Peninsula a man is attempting to raise a 
few sheep on a little island. He informed 
me that eagles carried off his lambs as fast 
as they were born and that on one occasion 
he had seen two of the birds attack a full- 
grown ewe. In the Mt. McKinley region of 
the interior, within a couple of hundred 
miles or so of the Arctic Circle, Fritz Ny- 
berg, a ranger, told of examining the nests 
of numbers of eagles. The refuse indicated 
that the birds lived largely upon ground 
squirrels, at least while the young were in 
the nest, but on three occasions he found 
the remains of mountain-sheep lambs. So 
there you are. 

It has fallen to my lot to see many thou- 
sands of porcupines. One, to my knowl- 
edge, was killed in the prairies of Western 
Kansas, but ordinarily the porky is a hill 
dweller. I have seen them eat bark and ob- 
served them devouring leaves and cutting 
down and consuming the stalks of elder- 
berry plants; and I’ve seen hundreds of 
them in Alaska out above timber line on a 
berry spree. I would have wagered my 
shirt that every American porcupine was a 
tree climber. I have known a porcupine 
to stay in the same tree for three weeks 
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without ever descending to leave a track in 
the snow. 

There came an occasion, while riding 
through the Sierras of California, well up 
near timber line, when I observed a large 
tree trunk that had been completely girdled 
at a height of some nine feet from the 
ground, and knew it as the work of a porcu- 
pine. A two-foot ring of bark had been 
gnawed away. The feeding operations of a 
porcupine are usually more patchy. Then, 
too, it seemed incredible that the animal 
should cling to the side of a large trunk for 
such an extended period as to permit of its 
consuming any such quantity of food. 

“What’s this?” I asked. “Have you a 
porcupine hereabouts that roosts on his tail, 
woodpecker fashion, while he eats?” 

The three packers assured me that there 
were no porcupines in the region, but failed 
to shake my conviction that at least one 
resided there. Eventually I located several 
other trees, all similarly girdled at varying 
heights from the ground. 

While speculating upon the possibility of 
a woodpecker-tailed porcupine an occur- 
rence out of the past came to my aid. When 
boating among the standing trees in the 
swamp at the head of Jackson Lake in Wy- 
oming, I had chanced to look up and see a 
sizable cottonwood trunk that had been cut 
off by beavers some thirty feet above water 
line. Others, undoubtedly beaver-cut, 
stood at varying elevations above the water. 

“What now?” I inquired. ‘‘Have you 
tree-climbing beavers in these parts?” 

A dam had backed the water up during 
the winter, drowning out all the beavers for 
miles around, and they had been forced to 
come out on the ice to cut food. Thestumps 
revealed the varying ice levels at the time 
of operation. The recollection of this mat- 
ter solved the porcupine-girdled trees. 

“How much snow lies in these hills of 
winters?”’ I inquired of the packers. 

“ight or nine feet on the level,”’ they 
estimated. ‘‘ More where she drifts.” 

“These porcupines roost on the snow and 
girdle those trees,’’ I insisted, “‘sad as it is 
to relinquish the hope of discovering a cross 
between a porcupine and a woodpecker. 
That’s the answer.” 


Picking Up the Pieces 


Some weeks later I laid the matter before 
Walter Frye, a Sierra naturalist, and he in- 
formed me that the few porcupines of that 
particular region either could not or did not 
climb trees, but fed from the ground. I’d 
have lost that shirt. Sometimes a man 
knows all about a thing—except that he 
doesn’t. Frequently that is my case. 

So it is evident that even so simple a 
matter as a Nature theme, written perhaps 
in a day or a month, is not a thing complete 
of itself during the brief period of its com- 
position, but rather a thousand fragments 
of information gathered during the course 
of a lifetime and put together, patchwork 
fashion, in a brief space of time. 

Anyway, it all goes to show that the only 
place to look for inspiration, the same as for 
any other knickknack, is where one lost it; 
or to be more accurate, where one has tem- 
porarily mislaid it. Frequently I go out 
upon the mountain, so to speak; at least I 
sit with face a blank, my mien abstracted, 
and in the interests of good press-agenting 
it is to be hoped that my appearance indi- 
cates that inspiration and myself are swap- 
ping lies. Truth compels the confession 
that the expression indicates just the re- 
verse, that I have mislaid inspiration and 
that my mind is busily engaged in doing 
absolutely nothing. Then I rouse him from 
his nap, twist his tail and start him scurry- 
ing on his back track along the river of past 
experience to see if he can rout out a few 
details relative to the matter I am ponder- 
ing. If it so happens my past information 
along that line has been moderately ex- 
tensive, all is well. Then the sapling of an 
idea climbs into the sturdy tree of a story. 
Then again, like the Sierra porcupine, some- 
times it doesn’t. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr, Evarts. 
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involved; the third has charge of examin- 
ing inventories, appraisements and applica- 
tions to sell real estate and of keeping 
accurate records of reports by attorneys 
in fact and consuls of foreign governments 
covering their distributions of funds to 
beneficiaries in other countries; the fourth 
has the important duty of compelling de- 
linquent administrators, executors, guard- 
ians and conservators to give an account 
of their stewardships and bring them to a 
speedy close; the fifth is the trouble man 
of the judicial staff, who investigates com- 
plaints and probes situations which have 
aroused the court’s suspicion. 

As each of these assistants follows a 
highly specialized line of work, he naturally 
becomes expert in it and discharges a large 
volume of business with almost uncanny 
accuracy and sensitiveness. These five as- 
sistants meet frequently with the judge, 
who determines the policy to be pursued 
in handling matters not adequately cov- 
ered by existing rules of procedure. Re- 
ducing the experience gained from new 
situations, as they arise, to principles and 
policies which will apply to hundreds of 
similar situations is the objective always 
before this judge, who is compelled to do a 
retail business on a wholesale scale. 


A Court of High Speed 


Delay is considered the cardinal sin in 
this court, where any contested matter 
must be heard within three weeks after the 
controversy arises. Experienced probate 
judges from other counties are called in to 
hear many of the longer trial cases which 
Judge Horner cannot try in person. 

Both for speed and authenticity, the 
copying of wills, orders, decrees and other 
important documents in this court is done 
by the photostatic method. Hence the 
thousands of records are readily kept up 
to date. 

No other probate court in this country 
under the jurisdiction of one judge handles 
as many estates or discharges as vast a vol- 
ume of business as that of which Judge 
Horner is, by election, the sole probate 
judge. As an example of business organi- 
zation, the Cook County Probate Court 
will stand comparison with the largest cor- 
porations of the country. 
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The formal opening of this court occurs 
at ten o’clock in the morning; but Judge 
Horner is in his chambers at least an hour 
earlier for the purpose of passing upon mat- 
ters presented by his assistants and hearing 
complaints from. lawyers, executors, ad- 
ministrators, guardians and conservators, 
and most particularly from those repre- 
sented by these persons in administrative 
authority. Generally the judge finds about 
fifty of these claimants for special atten- 
tion awaiting him each morning. In these 
informal conversations Judge Horner gets 
the inside dope regarding thousands of es- 
tates. Many a family hatchet is buried in 
these conferences, and a vast amount of 
incipient litigation over estates, with con- 
sequent fees and costs, is here nipped in 
the bud. 

In one of these informals Judge Horner 
recently heard the complaint of an execu- 
tor against the lawyer representing the 
estate in his charge, the complaint of an 
attorney against the executor of the estate 
which had retained him, the grumblings of 
a guardian concerning the incorrigible at- 
titude of his ward, the protests of a spend- 
thrift against his conservator, and the 
revelations made by a friend of the dead 
father of an incompetent girl respecting 
the treatment she was receiving from her 


_ conservator. 


A motion a minute is the established speed 
with which Judge Horner disposes of hear- 
ings in open court. Ninety motions in an 
hour and a half is his regular stint. Attor- 
neys appearing in his court have learned— 
some of them by uncomfortable experi- 
ence—that brevity is the soul of argument 
before this judge. Almost every conceiv- 
able kind of complication possible to an 
estate or to the human beings interested in 
it is aired in these hearings. Usually this 
session is attended by about 150 lawyers 
and clients. 

The grist of uncontested motions is 
quickly ground, although not all of them 
are allowed merely because they are un- 
challenged. Occasionally the court asks a 
few sharp questions which result 
in a motion’s denial. The judge 
must be alertly on guard for the 
interests of trusting beneficiaries 


in one-sided ex-parte hearings. But the 
court is most clearly revealed in the réle 
of protector in the hearings of contested 
motions. The impressive feature of these 
hearings is the care which the court gives 
to the affairs of small estates. Judge Hor- 
ner spent more time one morning, for 
example, in deciding how much should be 
paid for the support of a child who was one 
of the heirs to an estate of only a few thou- 
sand dollars than in deciding that $15,000 
a year was a reasonable allowance for the 
maintenance of a minor of college age who 
would soon come into a large fortune. 

The story of Judge Horner’s experience 
with the undertakers illustrates his appre- 
ciation of the meaning of small inheritances 
to those who are entitled to receive them; 
also it indicates the manner in which the 
machinery of his court has been developed 
to standardize protection and make it au- 
tomatic. 


Halting Elaborate Funerals 


A Lithuanian laborer died in Chicago, 
leaving an estate of about $1200. The first 
bill filed against it was for the burial ex- 
penses— $950! The undertaker, questioned 
by the court, admitted that the man who 
ordered the funeral was not a relative. 

“But,” pleaded the undertaker, “‘he told 
me John was a good fellow and to give him 


a funeral that his relatives in the old coun- | 


try would be proud of if they were here. 


So I put him in a steel casket, got a brass | 


band of twenty pieces, furnished lots of 
flowers and hired automobiles enough to 
carry all the friends. His nearest friend 


ordered a swell funeral and that’s what he | 
got. You know, judge, that all the Euro- | 


peans go strong on funerals.” 

The court called the undertaker’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the dead laborer had a 
wife in Lithuania to whom a legacy of $1000 
in American money would be a fortune and 
that it was a mistake for an undertaker to 
assume that he was called upon to bury the 
estate along with the deceased. 


Many a Family Hatchet is Buried in These 
Conferences, and a Vast Amount of Incipient 


Litigation Over Estates, 


With Consequent 


Fees and Costs, is Here Nipped in the Bud 
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Healthy hair is strong, free from dandruff 


Only strong, 
clean looking 


hair is healthy 


HERE are two ways of becom- 

ing bald. Dandruff is an actual 
scalp infection. Slowing down of 
circulation causes a gradual thin- 
ning of the hair. Either, if neglected, 
leads to baldness. 


Whichever way you may be 
threatened with baldness you can 
check the trouble easily—even 
when well established, with this 
simple treatment: 


EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
deQuinine. Then with the fingers pressed 
down firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the tonic 
thoroughly into every inch of the scalp. 
Brush your hair while still moist. It will 
lie smoothly just the way you want it. 


This quick treatment invigorates scalp 
circulation so that hair is nourished to 
new growth. Also it destroys dandruff 
infection. The improved appearance of 
your hair after only a few days’ treat- 
ment will astonish you! 

Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
any drug or department store today. 
Each bottle bears the signature of Ed. 
Pinaud in red. Pinaud, Incorporated, 
90 Fifth Ave., New York—sole distrib- 
utors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
Eau de Quinine 
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IP-TOP, the 


wrist-watch, debonair 
in looks—an athlete 
at heart - 


ONE glance at Tip-Top’s shin- 
ing octagoncase,and you're sold 
solid on him for life. Smart! 
And small—the smallest, thin- 
nest, low-priced wrist-watch 
made. Clean-cut cubist numer- 
als. Beveled crystal. Open 
hands. And sunk second dial. 

Yes! He’s built for pride and 
vanity and all that sort of thing. 
But he’s built for roughing it 
too. Stands hard knocks like a 
bull pup. Just the watch for 


men who golf, ride, sail or. 


rough it. Just the watch for 
hard-playing boys. 

And you can depend on 
Tip-Top for truthfulness! 
You won’t be disappointed. 
_He’s a True Time Teller 
wherever or whenever you 
wear him. 

Tip-Top at $3.75 is the 
finest watch-buy you’ve ever 
found. If he sold for twice 
that figure, you’d be glad to 
pay it. 

But Tip-Top’s smartest 
feature is his angle on the 
strap. See how quick and 
easy it makes time-telling. 
You don’t have to twist 
your neck or wrist to read 
Tip-Top! 

Look at Tip-Top at your 
dealer’s—today! He’s a real 
Tip-Top Notcher. Silver dial 
at $3.75. Radium luminous 
dial at $4.50. Ask to see Tip- 


Top, the pocket watch, too. It 
has all of Tip-Top’s good 
points, but is pocket sized. 
White dial, $1.75. Radium 
luminous dial, $2.75. 

You'll also be interested in 
Tom-Tom, the octagon True 
Time Teller alarm clock. Tom- 
Tom with the white dial is 
$3.25. With the radium dial, 
$4.25. 

THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 
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“You don’t seem to consider the cir- 
cumstances of the widow as your funeral,” 
remarked the judge, “‘but I’m. going to 
convince you to the contrary. You will be 
allowed only $200 for that funeral.”’ 

Then Judge Horner proceeded to stand- 
ardize the situation by calling in the offi- 
cials of the Undertakers’ Association. He 
told them substantially this: 

“You have a heavy professional respon- 
sibility, for you are called upon to deal with 
persons who are overcome with grief; to 
take advantage of their emotional condi- 
tion is about as easy as taking candy from 
children. Can the undertakers’ profession 
afford to permit that advantage to be 
abused, or will it attend to its own family 
discipline? As for this court, it will see to 
it that any undertaker who induces a grief- 
stricken family to spend an unreasonable 
amount for a funeral will himself stand the 
excess.” 

The Undertakers’ Association promptly 
decided that swollen funeral charges for 
persons of small means were not profes- 
sional, and that this ancient method of 
preying upon estates must be discontinued 
by those undertakers whose ethics were de- 
termined by compulsion rather than by 
conscience. As a result, some families have 
found it difficult to procure as elaborate 
funerals for their dead as they wished to 
have in deference to the customs of the 
countries from which they came. The un- 
dertaker has checked their desire for dis- 
play with the remark: “‘The probate court 
will not stand for it.’ 


An Open Season on Buzzards 


Much the same results have been ac- 
complished by similar methods with re- 
spect to fees for lawyers and stuffed expense 
accounts for administrators, executors and 
others. Some of this education has been 
decidedly painful to those who counted on 
rich and easy pickings. Judge Horner 
stoutly asserts that the morale of the Chi- 
cago bar is high and that his efforts to 
discourage abuses have had the heartiest 
codperation from the lawyers of Chicago 
as a whole. He does not deny, however, 
that the legal profession of his city has its 
quota of incorrigibles who have to be taught 
that there is no open season on inheritances 
in his court. 

One of the first lessons which Judge 
Horner learned whef he became probate 
judge twelve years ago was that every race 
represented in Chicago’s melting pot breeds 
itsown buzzards. The probate courts of this 
country have long been favorite roosting 
places for an especially hungry strain of 
these scavenger birds intent on preying 
upon people of their own tongue and race. 
They hover over the register of new estates 
and pick those involving inheritances going 
to persons still living in their homeland. 

To these they write the glad news of their 
impending fortune and conclude with in- 
structions to ‘“‘sign the inclosed blank and 
send it back; I’ll get your money for you.” 
The document sent for signature desig- 
nates the principal of this hands-across- 
the-sea drama as an attorney in fact and 
gives him virtually the same powers those 
signing it would have if they appeared be- 
fore the court in person. 

Shortly after Judge Horner came into 
office he encountered a case of this kind 
which aroused his suspicion. This moved 
him to dig into the entire foreign-relations 
situation regarding the stewardships of 
attorneys in fact for beneficiaries in foreign 
lands. He found case after case in which 
the attorney in fact had sent to heirs in 
the home country only a portion of what 
he had collected for them. These attorneys 
in fact were quite generally inclined to 
hold themselves above giving any detailed 
accounting to the court. Their attitude 
was: 

“You have accepted our right to repre- 
sent these heirs and you have our receipt 
for their moneys. This is as far as you can 
go; our clients are citizens of another coun- 
try and your jurisdiction is limited to Cook 
County, Illinois.” 


September 11,1926 


~ For the moment, this seemed rather a 
knock-out argument. But Judge Horner 
decided that justice should always outrank 
technicalities and that it was possible to 
find some way by which to prevent these 
buzzards from fattening upon the funds 
belonging to widows and orphans in foreign 
lands. 

He hit upon the expedient of requiring all 
attorneys in fact for foreign heirs to sub- 
mit themselves to the jurisdiction of his 
court and to execute an agreement to re- 
port to it, within three months, the amounts 
paid by them to their foreign clients and to 
prove such payments by receipts from the 
heirs and to account in detail for their fees 
and charges. Requirements for the control 
of attorneys in fact have since been 
strengthened and now no one will be recog- 
nized in this capacity by Judge Horner 
who is not a resident of Cook County. He 
will not permit money from any estate 
under his protection to be paid to any per- 
son who does not place himself fully under 
his jurisdiction and who is not where the 
officers of the court can place their hands 
on him—forcibly, if necessary—at any 
moment. ‘ 

In many instances consuls for foreign 
governments act for foreign beneficiaries. 
Such cases offered peculiar difficulties in 
the enforcement of a. strict accounting for 
all funds disbursed to foreign heirs. Some 
of thesé consuls assumed that the dignity 
of their governments and of themselves did 
not permit them to submit themselves to 
the dictation of an American court of lim- 
ited jurisdiction. This diplomatic angle of 
the situation was met by substantially 
this statement: 


Under the laws of the United States and the 
state of Illinois, all inheritances under this 
jurisdiction going to foreign beneficiaries must 
revert to Cook County unless delivered within 
a reasonable time to the foreign heirs, if not 
subject to a redistribution to other beneficiaries 
resident in the United States.- Therefore the 
financial interests of United States territory are 
directly involved and a detailed accounting is 
properly required. 


Thus the consuls were brought-into an 
attitude of codperation and a specific rule 
of procedure was established and observed. 
To this plan the consuls have given their 
approval and whole-hearted support. All 
consuls for foreign governments who re- 
ceive funds on behalf of their nationals 
are required to pay the sums which they 
receive into the finance departments of 
their governments and show receipts. 
When a beneficiary is not located within a 
prescribed time, the legacy must be re- 
turned tothe court. This frequently occurs, 
particularly since the World War. 


The Port of Lost Legacies 


The total of inheritances going to foreign 
heirs from estates probated in Judge Horn- 
er’s court is more than $1,000,000 a year. 
Many thousands of dollars in undeliver- 
able legacies to foreign heirs have been 
paid into the treasury of Cook County by 
the order of Judge Horner. But the amount 
of funds brought into the county treasury 
by this system is only an incidental con- 
sideration; it has undoubtedly prevented 
the attorneys in fact, who too frequently 
become racial buzzards, from robbing wid- 
ows and orphans in other lands of millions 
of dollars, mainly in small inheritances. 

The unknown heir—that high favorite of 
popular fiction—is far more common in 
fact than is generally supposed. The pos- 
sibility that he may be lurking in the back- 
ground of every estate is responsible for 
the law requiring the repeated publication 
in a paper of general circulation of notice 
of the probate of every estate. This, how- 
ever, has degenerated into a mere gesture, 
because in large cities these legal notices 
generally appear in journals published 
especially for members of the legal profes- 
sion. When experience taught Judge 
Horner the surprising number of rightful 
heirs who remain in ignorance of their in- 
heritances, he attempted to remedy the 
situation by forcing publication of legal 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
notices in newspapers of large circulation, 
according to the spirit of the law. 

In this he met defeat at the hands of the 
Illinois Supreme Court, which held that 
publication of the notices in legal journals 
complied with the law. But he salvaged 
a little advantage from his effort by di- 
verting to the estates the 25 per cent re- 
bate commonly allowed by these journals 
to the lawyers distributing the legal notices. 
To the inheritor of a small legacy from a 
small estate this saving is quite appreci- 
able. But the salvage is valuable as an 
illustration of the alertness of one probate 
judge in the interest of reducing legal 
evaporation in settling small estates. Judge 
Horner holds that the cost of settling small 
estates—especially in large cities—is too 
high and should be reduced by every legiti- 
mate means possible. 

If all estates were left under wills—in 
which the beneficiaries are named—the 
problem of locating unknown heirs would 
be less acute; but in Chicago at least only 
about one of every three estates is disposed 
of by will. The proportion of unwilled 
estates is steadily increasing. 

The subject of unknown heirs points 
directly to the Port of Lost Legacies. One 
legend might well be displayed at the en- 
trance to this dead-water harbor in which 
many an inheritance has been lost to its 
rightful owners: Possession breeds owner- 
ship. This has taken on the force of a legal 
axiom. Its antidote is the estate tickler, 
which gives automatic notice that a report 
is due. The number of estates in a large 
city, according to Judge Horner, which 
drift into the Port of Lost Legacies is be- 
yond common belief. 


Working Backward 


Here is a very simple case in point, which 
started years before the tickler system was 
established. A widower died leaving an 
insurance benefit payable to his little boy, 
then about one year old. The child’s uncle 
was appointed his guardian and given pos- 
session of the fund and he invested it in his 
own business. Possibly he had no definite 
intention to defraud his ward at the outset, 
or even ultimately. 

Illinois laws require a guardian to make 
a report at the end of the first year and 
every three years thereafter. He forgot to 
make the first three-year report and the 
court forgot to demand it. In the course of 
twenty years of possession of the little leg- 
acy the money came to seem to the guardian 
as his own. He never mentioned it to the 
boy, who left his uncle’s home when in his 
early teens. 

When the boy reached his majority he 
was in a distant state and remained in 
complete ignorance that he had, for one in 
his circumstances, quite a comfortable 
little fortune coming to him. How could 
such a thing happen? Easily! Probate 
judges are elected, and any new probate 
judge in a large city has about every mo- 
ment of his time occupied with current 
estates. The clerks of probate courts also 
change, and so do those under them. In 
any probate court in a large city which does 
not have asystem which will automatically 
bring up delinquent reports for action, 
there are bound to be a large number of 
estates which are allowed to drift into the 
Port of Lost Legacies. Such a tickler 
system is an absolute necessity in any 
county having a population of 1,000,000 or 
more, and it is really essential in counties 
containing 500,000 people. 

In business, the longer an account runs, 
the more disputes it accumulates; in pro- 
bate, the longer an estate runs, the greater 
are the opportunities for excessive fees and 
charges. A decedent’s estate should be 
closed in a year unless there is litigation. 
Lawyers of a certain class will foment 
family feuds and encourage litigation. 
Courageous probate judges will try to do 
what they can to prevent unwarranted liti- 
gation over estates. 

A good rule for any beneficiary whose 
lawyer advises fight is to see the probate 
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judge privately in chambers. The judge 
may not say in so many words “Don’t 
fight’’; but if he is an alert protector of 
widows and orphans, he will not hesitate to 
drop a hint that litigation might well be 
avoided and expense saved. In many in- 
stances he will point the way to a fair and 
peaceable adjustment of differences. 

For ten years this probate court has car- 
ried on a systematic exploration of the Port 
of Lost Legacies. It has worked backward 
in the files of old estates as well as forward 
with current ones. Its investigators are 
keen to find estates, no matter how old, 
which have somehow escaped settlement. 
Their custodians are served with citations 
to appear and give an accounting on certain 
dates. Where there is no response, an at- 
tachment, or body writ, is sent to the sher- 
iff’s office and the delinquent is brought in 
if he can be found. Nearly 12,000 notices 
to close estates, more than 2000 citations to 
appear and report and about 800 attach- 
ments are issued annually by this court. 

Occasionally, but not often, the Port of 
Lost Legacies yields a voluntary return. 
For example, one day in 1920 an old man 
wearing the badge of a Civil War veteran 
and showing considerable mental strain ap- 
peared before Judge Horner and said: 

“‘l’m Henry Blank an’ I want to get 
something off my conscience, judge. I 
guess I’m about as poor an excuse for a con- 
servator as you ever saw. Jim Jones an’ 
me fought together through most of the 


.war and we stuck together afterward; be- 


longed to the same G. A. R. post here in 
Chicago an’ marched together in parades. 
That went on for about twenty years. 
Then Jim seemed to go soft in his head and 
couldn’t take care of his money. I guess 
his folks had died off. Anyhow, I seemed 
to be the only one to look after him. The 
boys at the post told me to take Jim to this 
court an’ I did. There was another judge 
an’ he made me Jim’s conservator an’ gave 
me directions about taking care of his 
money. 

“Then I went out of the state to stay 
with a niece. When I got back the boys at 
the post said Jim had gone way off his head 
an’ had been sent to some asylum. I had 
to go back, so I didn’t get to look him up. 
This time I stayed a number of years.”’ 


Lost, Strayed or Stolen 


The judge suddenly interrupted: “‘ Yes— 
but tell the court how you lost the money.”’ 

The veteran stiffened with resentment. 
He answered: 

“°Tain’t th’ money, judge, that’s lost; 
it’s Jim. The money’s all right—about 
$15,000now. ButIcan’tfindJim. Hunted 
for him for a long time after I got back to 
this state an’ then give him up. You see, 
judge, I had quite a lot to think about on 
my own account. After a while Jim just 
kind of faded out of my mind. But I hada 
bad spell the other day that made me 
realize I hadn’t long to stay here, so I want 
to get this conservator business off my con- 
scienee. I’d like to hand it over to you, 
judge. But I can’t turn over Jim, an’ that’s 
what’s botherin’ me. It was awful careless 
to lose him, I know, but ck 

Again the court interrupted: “We're 
more familiar here with the kind of care- 
lessness that loses the money instead of the 
ward. Anyhow, you’re an honest man and 
the court will receive the estate and give 
you an honorable discharge.” 

The research department of the court 
later discovered that the ward had died in 
a state insane hospital fifteen years before. 
The attorney in the case had been dead for 
several years. As the decedent had no 
heirs, the estate went to Cook County. 

Finding lost and unknown heirs is a pro- 
fession upon which frequent demands are 
made by the probate court and administra- 
tors and executors of estates. Judge Hor- 
ner’s court requires prompt and diligent 
efforts to locate all heirs of all estates 
offered for probate. Occasionally, after the 
most systematic efforts to locate heirs have 
failed, clews drift into the court from casual 
and unexpected sources, 
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An estate amounting to $400,000, for ex- | 
ample, appeared destined to enrich the 
county treasury for lack of heirs, when an 
old friend of the family happened into 
court, heard certain formal proceedings in 
the estate and told the judge: 

“T knew that man’s family. He had a | 
sister, it seems to me, who was sent to an 
asylum years ago. Her name was Alice 
Blank. I’ve never heard of her death. My | 
impression is that she came West before her 
trouble.” 

The court began a careful search of the | 
insane asylums of Illinois. Finally, to the 
surprise of all concerned, the sister was lo- 
cated. She had lived in the institution for 
twenty years—a frail, gentle, little old lady, 
much beloved by the attendants. The | 
court appointed as her guardian a public- 
spirited man of leisure who welcomed the 
task of seeing how much light he could let | 
into the remaining days of this darkened 
life. Under the court’s directions, a pleas- | 
ant little cottage in quiet surroundings was 
bought and equipped for her. The greatest 
care was exercised in the selection of a nurse 
and companion. The choice was fortunate 
in every respect. Then a good automobile 
was bought and the nurse sent to the asy- | 
lum to get her charge, | 


A Fairy Godmother 


From the instant the nurse led her down | 
the steps of the asylum and seated her in 
the luxurious car, the little old lady re- 
garded her companion as her fairy god- 
mother. When Alice Blank was sent to the 
asylum she had never seen an automobile. 
Her first ride in one gave her the thrill of 
her life. She had entered an enchanted life 
of freedom and beauty, clouded only by the 
occasional fear that it might be snatched 
from her and that she would find herself 
again in the dreary and discordant con- 
fines of the asylum. But these moments of 
fear were readily banished by the assur- 
ances of her companion. The quiet cottage, 
with its garden of old-fashioned flowers and 
its dainty appointments, the automobile— 
which seemed to her a magic carriage—and 
the cheerful and sympathetic companion- 
ship of the nurse made each day an adven- 
ture in a new world of enchantment. 

“T shall never forget,’’ declares Judge 
Horner, ‘‘the visit of the little old lady to 
my chambers. She was immaculate and 
daintily dressed. Though she had all the 
timidity of a shy child in strange surround- 
ings, her wondering eyes took in every de- 
tail of her environment. The way in which 
she clung to the hand of her nurse, never 
permitting this companion to leave her side 
for an instant, was pathetic beyond words. 
This case made a strong impression on both 
the conservator and myself. We called it 
our fairy story and it was a very pleasant 
thing to think about.” 

But like most fairy stories, this case held 
asurprise. One day a woman, approaching 
middle life, appeared in court with her at- 
torney and presented a bill in the amount 
of $10,000 for alleged services to the de- 
cedent. For convenience let him be desig- 
nated as Bill Jones. Soon she again 


appeared with new counsel, withdrew the 
bill, set up the claim that she was the 
daughter of Jones and started suit to take 
the estate from the sister who had been 
rescued from the asylum. 

Fortunately the little old lady of the en- 
chanted cottage was ignorant of this assault 
upon her happiness. The trial was one of 
the most dramatic scenes ever staged in a 
probate court. Briefly, the evidence re- 
vealed this story: In 1865 a young girl liv- 
ing on Wolf Island, in the St. Lawrence 
River, married a clog dancer of local ce- 
lebrity. About two months later he was 
stabbed to death in a saloon brawl. 


Some seven months thereafter a baby 
daughter was born to this young widow, 
who came to Chicago with her baby several 
years later. 

The young widow found employment in a 
store, where she became acquainted with 
Bill Jones not long after he had buried his 
wife. In the words of the evidence, she 


“That darn Bennett Kid!” is what the 
neighbors call him. 

“He is active as all get-out,” admits 
Grandma with a reminiscent chuckle. 
Mother only sighs: “That boy!” 

Ted is at the age when a visit from 
teacher is never a complete surprise. He 
needs room and lots of it. Most people 
are glad to give it to him. 

Mother has tried to provide him with 
room in one direction by anticipating 
next year’s growth with a pair of knickers 
which she has reason to think will last 
that long, even on him. 

They’re real “plus fours” too, you'll 
notice — not the skimpy kind of boy’s 
knickers that gather tight above the knee. 
Ted was particular to see that he got a 
pair just like Dad’s, and made by 
Dutchess too. 

Of course, the famous warranty, “toc 
a Button; $1.00 a Rip,” has special sig- 
nificance when applied to Boy’s Knick- 
ers and the point isn’t overlooked when 


Mother shops for Ted. (*) 


“10c a Button; $1.00 a Rip” origi- 
nally was justa slogan—a homely, 
but sincere expression to the 
public of honest manufacturing 
intent. Today, the slogan is a 
monument to a promise kept 
unswervingly for more than forty- 
six years—it is one of the tangible 
differences between Dutchess 
Trousers and other trousers. 


p TROUSER? 
10¢a Button ; $1.99 a Rip 


WARRANTY 
| YOU MAY WEAR A PAIR FOR TWO MONTHS 
| 1& A BUTTON COMES OFF WE WILL PAY YOU 10¢ 
| IF THEY RIP WE WILL PAY YOU $1.9° 

OR GIVE YOU A NEW PAIR 


DUTCHESS 


Trousers & Knickers 


NEW YORK 


POUGHKEEPSIE (Dutchess County) 


(*) This is one of a series of character sketches, by famous 
artists, making up the Dutchess Anthology of Trousers 
Wearers. The series, in leaflet form, may be had upon 
request. Other sketches include: 

“Going on Nineteen” in FLANNELS 

“Mr. Tracy” of Tracy, Tracy & Tracy in KNICKERS 

“Jim will be voting Next Year’? in COLLEGIATES 

“Eric, the Engineer’’ in BREECHES 

“Young Whipple’ in DRESS TROUSERS 

“Hair Splitter Evans’ in WORK TROUSERS 

“As Good as He Looks” in SPORT TROUSERS 
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The slickest 


paste package 
you ever saw 


“ce 


«+++ years ago I used the 
water-well jar; then liquid 
paste—great in their day, but 
your new LePage’s Spreader 
Paste package is the slickest 
thing I’ve ever seen....” 


S Patented 
RUBBER 


Wonderfully 


easy to use 


4 pick the tube up; hold it vertically 
as you would a paint brush; and 
spread—it’s as easy as that! Over the 
mouth of the tube is a newly-patented 
self-closing flexible rubber tip, which forms 
the spreader. The whole trick is a little slit 
in this rubber tip. As you spread, this slit 
opens to allow just enough paste to come 
through. When you stop spreading, the 
slit closes. Then just lay the tube down. 
That’s all there is to it. This spreader 
works better than a brush—spreads like 
the human finger. And the remarkable 
part is, that it continues to operate per- 
fectly until all the paste in the tube has 
been used, even if you are months in using 
ite 


Always ready 


THE handiest package ever invented for using 
Paste or Mucilage. No cap to unscrew. No cap 
to lose. No brush. No water to supply. Doesn’t 
dry up at all. Cleanest to handle. Always neat 
and clean. Seals itself when not in use, and never 
leaks. Operates with one hand. Handier to use 
than a jar, screw cap tube, ordinary spreader 
tube or water-well of either stiff paste, liquid 
paste or mucilage. 


Try it—send 10c 


JusT as you use LePage’s Glue when a strong 
joint is necessary, use LePage'’s Spreader Paste 
for quick, convenient pasting. They are two 
different products, filling different needs. If you 
ever use PASTE for anything at all, try this new 
Package. Send coupon and 10 cents (coin or 


stamps) today to Russia Cement Company, 
Dept. CC1, Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass., 
and a tube will be sent you promptly, postpaid. 


LE PAGES 


Spreader 
PASTE 


[EPAGE'S 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 
Dept. CC1, Gloucester, Mass. 

I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) for which 
please send me one tube of the NEW LePage’s 
Spreader Paste. (Note to Office Managers: 
Dozen tube carton sent for $1.00.) 
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took up with Jones and lived with him un- 
til her death. That they were ever married 
was not proved in the trial. The child 
Mary—not her real name—continued to 
carry the family name of her clog-dancing 
father. In her teens, she left the Jones 
home and went on the stage. Eventually 
she became a wardrobe mistress. A news- 
paper account of the death of Jones, con- 
taining a hint of the size of his fortune, 
brought her to Chicago. 

The trial was extremely picturesque. Ap- 
parently every survivor of the Wolf Island 
settlement of the 60’s had been brought to 
Chicago for testimony—some in wheel 
chairs. Several were more than ninety 
years old. The court room presented a 
more dramatic scene than any in which the 
stage-struck Mary had ever figured behind 


| the footlights. 


Several old-timers testified that the 
claimant was old enough, before leaving 
Wolf Island, to show a distinct lisp in her 
speech and that the other children made 
fun of her for it. As the adult Mary was 
unable to avoid lisping, this testimony car- 
ried weight. Before the claimant left the 
witness stand the judge asked her if she had 
ever taken out.a life-insurance policy. She 
replied that she had, named the company 
and added that she had allowed it to lapse. 
The court remarked to the attorneys: 

“Tf this woman took out life insurance 
many years ago, and her application can be 
produced, it will show conclusively whether, 
as she claims, she was born about two years 
after her mother came to Chicago.”’ 

Instantly the conservator for the sister 
of the decedent left the court room and 
dispatched a messenger to the head office 
of the insurance company in New York. 
He reached his destination at least one 
train ahead of the messenger sent by the 
claimant’s counsel and procured the ap- 
plication in which Mary had named Can- 
ada as her birthplace and the date of her 
birth several years previous to her mother’s 
appearance in Chicago. 


Tit for Tat 


The court decided that the claim of the 
wardrobe mistress was fraudulent. Her 
attorneys appealed and the appellate court 
sustained his finding. Although the case 
was then appealed to the supreme court, 
the little old lady from the asylum is still 
in possession of her fortune, her flowers, 
her cottage and the limousine, through the 
shining windows of which she looks with 
delighted and wondering eyes upon the 
passing show of life outside asylum walls. 

Another case illustrates the fact that the 
sword of technicalities is two-edged, and 
that a probate judge who is alert to carry 
out the intent of a testator can sometimes 
find a way to turn the blade of technicality. 
The will of a man leaving an estate of 
about $275,000 was offered for probate. 
This man had a son who was a confirmed 
drunkard. The will cut this son off from 
any inheritance, but established a trust for 
the benefit of the three children of the son, 
the oldest being twelve years of age. The 
dissolute son had no difficulty in finding a 
shrewd lawyer who told him: 

“We'll beat that easy. The law requires 
that at least two of the witnesses testify 
that the testator was of sound mind when 
the will was executed. When one of the 
two witnesses to this will testifies that the 
old man was not of sound mind, the court 
will be obliged to refuse to probate it. That 
will give the estate to you as the only heir.” 


' 
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This was precisely what happened when 
the assistant judge heard the evidence. The 
son and his attorneys had played a clever 
trick and bagged the estate, while the de- 
serted wife was doing washing to support 
the three children. 

The lawyer for the-children scrutinized 
all the documents in the case with a sharp 
eye for technical advantage and finally 
found one which fully checkmated the shifty 
move of the son’s lawyers. They had for- 
gotten to call the attention of the assistant 
judge to the fact that the children named 
in the will were minors. Eventually this 
discovery saved the estate to the testator’s 
grandchildren and retired their courageous 
mother from the washboard. 

A probate judge who lives up to his op- 
portunities is, in financial matters, a parish 
priest to the widows and orphans of his 
county, an overguardian to those needing 
special protection. In some states his court 
is called the Court of Widows and Orphans. 
His possibilities of usefulness as an inti- 
mate family adviser are illustrated by this 
typical incident. A pioneer farmer died in 
Kane County, Illinois, leaving about $4060 
and a rich 400-acre farm. His widow was 
brought by her lawyer to the chambers of 
Judge John H. Williams at the Geneva 
courthouse. 


The Element of Human Nature 


“Judge,” said the lawyer, ‘‘Mrs. Blank 
is in a hard situation. Her husband died 
without leaving a will. Her toil and econ- 
omy contributed about as much as her hus- 
band’s to accumulating this property. 
Years ago this childless couple took into 
their home a little orphaned girl who lived 
with them until she married. Until yester- 
day Mrs. Blank supposed that, as widow, 
she was the sole heir. From the records I 
have discovered what Mrs. Blank had for- 
gotten—that the child was legally adopted. 
Under the law, the widow will get only a 
life interest in one-third of the farm and 
whatever you allow as a widow’s award. 
There, judge, is the only chance partially 
to offset the moral injustice of the circum- 
stances which have conspired to deny this 
widow the property for which she has 
toiled. I’m asking you to go the limit in 
fixing her widow’s award.” 

After learning from the widow that her 
relations with her foster daughter were 
cordial, the judge said: 

“The letter of the law doesn’t always 
govern in these situations. There’s the ele- 
ment of human nature, which is not always 
as grasping as lawyers are inclined to sup- 
pose. Have a confidential talk with your 
foster daughter and explain the situation. 
She may surprise you.” 

She did—and gave her foster mother a 
life interest in the entire estate and half of 
it in fee simple. Commenting, Judge Wil- 
liams remarks: “‘The best work a probate 
judge can do in dispensing equity lies more 
in the field of human nature than in the 
legal technicalities. In most states he is 
less hampered by technical restrictions 
than the judge of any other state court. 
He can summarily dismiss, in a fifteen- 
minute hearing, a claim that would take a 
two-day jury trial before a circuit judge. 
He is almost as unhampered in getting at 
the equity of a situation as is a Federal 
judge. 

“For example, a young woman applied 
for letters of administration for the estates 
of her mother and her mother’s husband, 
claiming she was their daughter and sole 
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heir. At the last moment I learned that 
she was a love child born to her mother in 
Europe before the mother met the man she 
married. The young woman knew this, 
but had the nerve to put in a claim for 
$2000 for alleged services rendered to her 
mother’s husband during his lifetime. In 
chambers, I told the lawyer bluntly: ‘ Your 
client, as you undoubtedly know, com- 
mitted perjury in claiming herself to be the 
decedent’s daughter. If that claim is offi- 
cially presented, you and she know what 
to expect; the grand jury is now in session.’ 
The claim was withdrawn. 

“The fees of executors, administrators, 
guardians and conservators are fixed by 
law, but not their expense accounts. At- 
torney fees are variable—quite. Twenty 
years’ experience as probate judge indi- 
cates to me that false or inflated claims are 
the favorite means of mulcting estates. 
For example, a beneficiary is appointed 
executor or administrator of an estate. He 
feels that his share is smaller than it should 
have been. A claim for prior services or a 
consideration of some sort is concocted— 
probably in the name of another person— 
and he, as executor, allows it. Probate 
judges must scrutinize special claims with 
sharp eyes. Like charity, they are likely to 
cover a multitude of sins.” 

New Zealand is regarded by probate 
judges as having the most advanced system 
of dealing with estates—a Public Trust 
Office, with branches or agencies in all 
towns, having very broad powers and al- 
most unlimited facilities. It was estab- 
lished in 1872. No charge is made for 
drawing wills and the counsel of its solic- 
itors is free to estates which it administers. 
Its fees are nominal and intended to pro- 
vide for actual administrative costs only. 
The government guarantees to make good 
any loss to any estate through the negli- 
gence or default of an official. It adminis- 
ters public subscription and benefit funds 
and acts as guardian, conservator, trustee 
and receiver. 


For Their Own Protection 


The assets under its administration 
amount to more than £25,000,000. Moneys 
that come into the Public Trust Office form 
part of a common fund—unless, by the 
terms of the will or trust instrument, they 
are directed to be specially invested. These 
funds bear interest from the first of the 
month following their receipt; there is no 
delay in waiting for a suitable investment, 
no break in the continuity of investment, no 
forced liquidation at inopportune times, 
no fragmentary amounts uninvestea, and 
funds are always available for distribution. 

The women of the United States who are 
sincerely concerned to use their ballots and 
political influence where these will count 
most for their own protection and that of 
their children are quite generally overlook- 
ing the main objective when they concen- 
trate their fire on congressmen and 
legislators, and neglect a 100 per cent 
participation in the selection of probate 
judges. The average congressman is small 
potatoes in the field of home protection 
compared with the judge who dictates the 
soundness and equity with which the in- 
heritances of widows and orphans will be 
administered. The same advice goes for 
the men, with the added injunction—which 
will be echoed by every judge of probate in 
the country—make a will now; know 
where your estate is going and who will 
administer its protection and distribution. 
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LOOK FOR THE NAME WOVEN IN THE BACK AS A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 
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Experience is a great teacher... The older and wiser we grow the greater becomes our 
respect for character and reputation... We learn, sometimes to our sorrow, that things 
are not always what they seem... The stranger is not to be entrusted with the same 
confidence we place in an old and proven friend... We feel more secure if our funds 
are deposited in a rock-ribbed and reliable bank... If we want to buy a diamond we 
feel safer in the hands of a jeweler of good repute... What’s in a name?—Why, 


Security, satisfaction, peace of mind... A good reputation 1s more precious than rubies. 


Bigelow-Harttord 
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Quicker than 
vulcanizing 


easier — 
cheaper 


OUR tires will get back at you 
every time you treat ’em 
rough. Tires stand a lot of pun- 
ishment, but they would last much 
longer if you paid some attention 
to the inside of them. You might 
get an extra 10,000 miles. 

Fabric breaks don’t show up 
outside, yet they cause blow-outs 
and pinches; spoil tires, ruin tubes. 
D-D Cord Patches are especially 
made to permanently repair fabric 
breaks. Quicker than vulcanizing, 
because they can be applied by 
anyone and cost about one-fifth 
as much. 


Examine your tires inside 

At least every two months, repair every 
inside fabric break with a D-D Cord 
Patch—inexpensive, extremely easy, and 
done in a few minutes. No delay to send 
your tire to the shop. Different from old 
time blow-out patches, D-D Cord Patches 
stretch with your tire—no chafing. 

If you get a puncture or cut a hole 
clear through your tire, use a D-D Hole 
Plugger, which is a small cord patch and 
a plug of rubber. The plug fills up the 
hole, seals it while the patch holds it in 
place and strengthens the injury. 

Carry several D-D Hole Pluggers and 
Cord Patches in your car. Use them and 
you'll avoid blow-outs, pinches and most 
of your flat tires. 


Dexter Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Goshen, N. Y. 
© 1926 " 


Look for "this sign 


Cord Patches 


Hole Pluggers 
Tire Flaps Rim Flaps 
Repair Kits Cement 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Dexter Rubber Mfg. Co., Goshen, N. Y. 


Hurry along your booklet ‘‘The Second 
10,000 Miles.”’ 
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There was a bulky letter from Bannister— 
just come—on my desk too. This is it.” 

He took a soiled worn envelope from an 
inner pocket and handed it to me. I had 
the sensation of touching death. “He 
didn’t come back from the engagement he 
speaks of there,’’ said Bruce MacIntyre in a 
voice of satisfaction. | 

I think I must have paled a little; I 
know my blood stopped a moment; and he 
remembered that my son Robert also had 
not come back. 

“T’m sorry, Margo. Forgive me,’ he 
said. ‘‘Never mind reading it. I can tell 
you what it says.” 

But I wanted to read it, and, awkwardly, 
he made a light near me. The envelope was 
addressed in pencil, blurred, with an APO 
mark in the lower left corner, with a ‘‘ Cen- 
sored, Capt. Hugh Bannister’? scrawled 
above it. I opened the envelope slowly; 
there were a number of penciled sheets, 
rough blue-lined sheets as from a child’s 
school tablet; an uncongenial sheet of ex- 
pensive white note paper slipped away from 
them and fell to the floor. Bruce picked it 
up. 
“This is an inclosure; he’d just got it 
from Jean. Read it first,” hesaid. It was 
a short, swiftly written, heavily penned 
letter: 


Hugh Bannister: Delight Delmar has just 
been here and I have given her money to go to 
you. Yesterday I wrote you I was to havea 
baby. But what I have learned makes that im- 
possible. This is the last letter you will ever 
have from me, and [ will never open another 
one from you, or you might again blind me into 
thinking myself BEAUTIFUL. 


The word “beautiful” was underlined 
and signed as if it were a name. 

“She’s no whiner, you see,’”’ said Bruce 
MacIntyre. At what strange times are 
men proud, and of what strange things! 

“She is your daughter,” I assented. 

The other letter was harder to read. 
Many of the penciled words were blurred; 
smoke from Bruce MaclIntyre’s cigar 
drifted in between me and the big sheets as 
IT read: 


“My dear Mr. MacIntyre: It isn’t to you as a 
man or as my father-in-law that I’m writing 
this letter, but to the father you were to Jean 
before I came between you; and even more 
than that—to the man who told Jean that the 
plain-looking girl whose picture she once found 
in your desk was to you the most beautiful girl 
in the world. 

I’ve got only a little time; the men are making 
a hubbub all around; our last orders are due any 
minute. Delayed mail just came up and I got 
this letter from Jean which I’m fooloenes if I 
had any hope that Jean wouldn’t destroy my 
letters unread I’d write this to her. But she will, 
and I want her to know the truth. 

About this Delight Delmar—I saw her last 
week in Toul on our way up here. The devil 
helped her find me. And God only knows what 
she may do now since she’s seen me. I got all 
I could out of her about her visit to Jean. It 
seems that on the night Jean wrote this note 
she went to our apartment in a desperate emo- 
tional frenzy, demanding that Jean divorce me 
at once and begging money to finance her way 
over here with the Women’s Welfare Organiza- 
tion. She declared she was ready to shoot her- 
self on the spot unless Jean would help her 
come over here to be near me. She told Jean I 
had loved her always; but that her mother 
wouldn’t let her marry a poor man; that she 
and I had planned my marriage to Jean so that 
I might control Jean’s fortune and procure 
money to give to her; that I had expected to 
get a divorce and marry her as soon as enough 
money had been made sure of. She had letters 
from me, and bank papers and an uncashed 
check to prove her assertions. She repeated to 
Jean things I had told her about my early 
attentions to Jean, such as my calling Jean 
Beautiful as a pet name, and my amusement 
over it. I mention this in particular, fearing 
almost more than anything else the effect it 
may have on Jean, because she is so intensely 
sensitive about her looks. 

Miss Delmar said Jean acted as unconcerned 
as a stick and that Jean said, when she gave 
her a check for two thousand dollars, ‘‘Your 
lover worked hard to earn this; you needn’t 
thank me at all.” 

I’m not asking, Mr. MacIntyre, that you try 
to deceive Jean about anything’ the girl told 
her. It’s nearly all true and Jean will know it. 
But she wrote me the day before she saw the 
Delmar girl that Doctor Merea says she is to 
have a baby. So it’s for her own sake—I won’t 
come back—that I’m asking you to help her 
believe again that I do love her, and as I go up 
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BEAUTIFUL 


(Continued from Page 5) 


to what seems to be hell just ahead of us, I 
swear the only beautiful thing that goes with 
me is my memory of her. 

I’ve got to tell you about Delight Delmar. 
It’s hard to write this in such a mess. I can’t 
remember when the girl didn’t possess me. We 
were in grammar school when it began. I lived 
with an indifferent aunt across the street from 
her. She was the remnant of an impoverished 
Spanish family, beautiful, imperious, wild, 
selfish as quicksand. I went without every- 
thing boys covet, sometimes even food, in order 
to spend my every cent to buy her favor. She 
possessed me like wine, always, body, mind and 
soul. I was in perpetual torment to give her 
more—more. I got an after-school job with a 
florist so I could steal flowers for her, and I ran 
morning errands for a candy house so I could 
steal candy for her. As I grew older I had no 
ambition but to get money somehow, any- 
how, to give to her. 

It’s a lie that her mother kept us from marry- 
ing. She was too indolent to care one way or 
the other. She mothered me and cuffed me like 
one of the family, and entertained herself like a 
lazy black cat in watching Delight torture me 
with the same fleshly fascinations she had 
known asa girl. From alittle shaver, I dreamed 
of working into a bank position, because I knew 
that in a bank I could find even as much gold 
as the girl craved. And I got into your bank. 
I slaved for the officers’ confidence. I’ll never 
forget the day Mr. Haines told me I was to 
meet you with some important papers and that 
you had your daughter with you—‘‘a mar- 
riageable heiress.”’ I told Delight about it that 
evening and she impulsively shouted, ‘‘ Marry 
her, Hugh, and get her money! Then you can 
marry me!”’ That night, for the first time, she 
made me believe that she might, indeed, marry 
me, and she held me with the wisdom of a 
witch, denying me when she had promised 
most generously, relenting as generously when 
I most despaired of her. 

Two months before I married Jean I would 
have gone to the electric chair for any perfidy, 
proudly believing myself a sacrifice to a tran- 
scending love. And after two weeks with Jean 
I knew, abjectly, the thing that had devoured 
me—for what it was. Ten weeks made Delight 
Delmar more hateful to me than the ten years 
had made her dear. But I thought, poor fool, 
that I had wronged her as well as Jean, and I 
was cowardized completely by fear of losing 
Jean’s regard. I sent the Delmar girl what 
money I could. Before I sailed I wrote her 
something of the truth; it was this that caused 
her furious outbreak to Jean. It seems simple 
now, God knows, to have told Jean the truth. 
But I couldn’t. 

I’ve got to stop. All I can hope is that you 
may find enough charity for my baseness and 
belief in my remorse to help Jean against too 
great a hatred toward me. You must save her 
from what she threatens, for her own sake. If 
the homely girl was as beautiful to you as Jean 
is to me, perhaps you will be able to tell Jean 
that you believe I love her. 

HuGH BANNISTER. 


The homely girl! It’s strange that at 
such a time I should have found the embers 
of my own life glowing selfishly bright, but 
I must have looked up with my own in- 
terests paramount in my eyes, for Bruce 
MacIntyre said: ‘Yes, it was a picture of 
you; a snapshot I took with my first 
camera; you're sitting on the church steps, 
squinting inthesun. Jeanfoundit. I had 
sent her to my desk for something, with 
the keys, and she opened the wrong 
drawer.” . 

“T believe this letter,’ I said finally. 
“Don’t you?” 

“Why, yes. But what good does beliey- 
ing it do?” 

“T should think a great deal if you have 
convinced Jean of your belief.” 

“Jean knows nothing about it. . . . 
Ah, wait! She had disappeared, as I told 
you, when I returned from Europe. She 
had several months the start of us. It 
sounds absurd, but it proved impossible to 
find her. Jean’s clever; more than that, 
she’s canny, as the old Scotch say. Above 
all else, she’s not the type to make threats 
idly, so we were forced to avoid any pub- 
licity. 

“T employed the best men available, and 
we hadn’t stopped searching when Merea 
got a message one day from Florida, only 
four months ago, to come to her at once, 
that her baby was dying; congenital heart 
trouble, acute throat infections, together 
with a normal case of measles. She asked 
him please not to notify me. He didn’t— 
left that same day. He found Jean living 
under the name of Mrs. Jean Mack near 
a little place called Sarasota, on the 
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Gulf Coast. She’d bought a small orange 
grove from a company that had devel- 
oped and promoted that part of the country — 
a few years back, and flooded the country 
with advertising. Jean knew farming was 
the last thing anyone would dream of her 
doing. : 

“Well, Merea found an amazing state of - 
affairs. Everybody down there thought 
Jean was a penniless war widow. She had 
worked like a peasant wench, bought the - 
place on a mortgage, got her machinery on 
the installment plan, sold vegetables in the 
village and pretended to be making her en- 
tire living. She lived like a hermit and had > 
nothing to do with anybody except a man 
named Hatton—Jim Hatton, a cracker, 
homely as a mud fence, Merea says, who 
sold her the property. He’s a real-estate 
agent. He’ll probably be the first person 
you see. He’s in Merea’s confidence now, 
and knows all about Jean’s mental trouble - 
and this plan they’re going to try out.” 

There came a faint confusion of some-_ 
one entering. ‘Good Lord, can that be 
Merea and Holmquist? I wanted to ge 
through the whole thing before they came. 
You won’t like Holmquist at first, but t 
think he knows what he’s about; you must 
hold in mind that the case is a purely pro- 
fessional thing with him. He’s never seen 
Jean. He’s taken the case on the basis of — 
fifty thousand if his plan succeeds and noth- 
ing if it doesn’t, so he’s ——” 6 

They came in as he was speaking, two as 
unlike men as I had ever seen together. I 
had read of Doctor Holmquist. He was 
tall, dark, a little stooped, carelessly dressed - 
and unconcerned; he had loose thin lips, 
long cheeks and a manner of utter ae 
tion. 

Doctor Merea’s plump pink cheeks, 
smiling gray eyes and enthusiasm made — 
him seem of another race of man. The servy- 
ants unobtrusively arranged chairs in a 
semicircle. The two doctors sat in the 
center chairs. Doctor Merea scrutinized 
me with frank, smiling curiosity. The 
other man did not look at me at all after 
our first greeting, even when he occasionally © 
spoke to me. 


He smoked cigarette after 


‘cigarette, -his head comfortably sunken, 


staring at the fire. Yet perhaps because his” 
great reputation affected me, I felt certain 
that he knew I loved Bruce MacIntyre, and 
that he was quietly entertained by the fact. 

“Well, Mrs. Douglas, what do you think 
of our plan?”’ Doctor Merea began. 

“She doesn’t know anything about it,” 
said Bruce, not altogether pleasantly. 
“You're earlier than we said. I’ve covered 
the situation thoroughly up to the time 
you saw Jean, but ——”’ 

“A Mr. Hatton was just meeting you at 
the train,’ I said, and the other docter 
smiled. Very few people took words out 
of Bruce MacIntyre’s mouth and I knew 
uncomfortably that the small. familiarity 
was significant to this inscrutable mender 
of minds. 

“Oh, you'll like Hatton,’”’ Doctor Mere 
assured me. ‘“‘He’s the salt of the earth, 
and fortunately Jean has entire confidence 
in him. Now, Mrs. Douglas, do you under-— 
stand clearly the problem we’re facing?” 

“‘T don’t understand it at all,’ Isaid. ‘I 
never heard of a paranoid simplex, and 
Doctor Holmquist is the first psychiatrist 
I’ve ever seen.” 

“Well, in straight English, Mrs. Douglas, 
it amounts to this: Jean suffered an emo- 
tional shock that has left her a victim to 
abnormal hatred and suspicions about all 
men in general, but in particular about an 
man who in the slightest respect resem=— 
bles her husband. Her intense humiliation — 
and her hatred for Hugh Bannister are 
driving her insane.” 

“T insist that you’re wrong there,” inter- 
rupted Doctor Holmquist. “I’m positiv 
that she doesn’t hate the man himself; she 
wants to hate him; but what she reall 
hates is her love for him.” > 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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must last for a lifetime 
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If ever it ceases to perform its functions properly its 
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Radite, a practically indestructible new jewel-like material. 
The aristocrat of pens always can be identified by the little 
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(Continued from Page 180) 

“Doctor Holmquist knows more about 
this than I do,’’ Doctor Merea said, undis- 
turbed and smiling; ‘‘but I know more 
about Jean herself than he does.” 

‘“Which is probably a barrier toward ac- 
curate analysis,’’ said the other man; “‘but 
go on. I won’t interrupt again.” 

“At the time I saw Jean,’’ Doctor Merea 
went on unirritatedly, ‘“‘she was regarded 
as queer by the people there, and was 
spoken of as a man hater. It had become 
conspicuous that she chose the ugliest men 
she could find to deal with, and she had 
snubbed every just ordinarily good-looking 
man with whom she’d come in any contact. 
I learned from Annie that on the occasions 
she’d been forced into unavoidable contact 
with any tall dark-eyed chap, even a la- 
borer, she’d have attacks of violent de- 
pression afterward, sometimes wouldn’t eat 
for several days and, as Annie expressed it, 
‘her eyes looked right past you at some- 
thing else.’ Annie said she never saw her 
cry, but that she often heard her crying 
nearly all night and her eyes would be red 
and swollen in the morning. 

“The day I got there Annie came out to 
the gate to meet us—Hatton didn’t go in— 
and told me not to mention Bannister’s 
name under any circumstances; that Jean 
hadn’t once spoken it since the night the 
Delmar girl came to her apartment. I 
wasn’t surprised much, because in Jean’s 
message she had said, ‘I am asking you to 
come only on the thorough understanding 
that absolutely nothing of the past be men- 
tioned between us.’ Much as Jean de- 
pended on Annie, Annie said she knew she 
would be discharged instantly if she spoke 
of Bannister. 

‘Well, I didn’t need poor Annie’s appre- 
hensions to convince me that things were 
serious ‘with Jean, but I foolishly let my- 
self believe that she was getting better. I 
stayed in Sarasota three weeks. Of course 
it was a normalizing thing for Jean to have 
me about. She’d always known me; she 
called me Uncle Doctor just as she always 
had; I wasn’t intimately connected with 
her tragedy and—I meant the saving of her 
baby. Naturally that was paramount. 

“Barbara improved at once and Jean 
was almost ecstatic with relief. Jean wor- 
ships the child—literally does worship her. 
I don’t know if the baby looks like Bannis- 
ter or not, but she’s certainly the prettiest, 
most bewitching youngster I’ve ever seen— 
and the most spoiled. Of course, she’s got 
this serious and congenital heart trouble, 
and Jean’s been constantly harassed by 
fear of losing her. It’s a miracle that the 
child’s alive. But she rules Jean and old 
Annie like a tyrant; Jean can’t deny her 
anything. And that, Mrs. Douglas, is the 
thing we want to start working from in this 
plan to save Jean’s mind—her domination 
by little Barbara.” 

“Before you get to the plan you’d best 
tell her about Stuart,’’ said Doctor Holm- 
quist, yawning. 

“Yes; yes, of course. It seems that afew 
weeks after I left Sarasota—remember, I 
hadn’t once spoken to Jean about any of her 
trouble, because I was convinced she had 
begun to bring herself round; Anniethought 
so too—but shortly after I left, this man 
named Stuart happened along. He was out 
duck hunting and rowed up the creek that 
runs through Jean’s place; evidently a 
rich idler with nothing much to interest 
him. He’d heard gossip about Jean in the 
village and went as much out of curiosity 
as anything else. Anyhow, he didn’t believe 
it possible that any woman could be sin- 
cere in an aversion to anything so desirable 
as himself; and in trying to prove his con- 
ceit he fell in love with her. 

“Annie said Jean got worse from the 
first day she saw him; went into frequent 
periods of melancholia and got what Annie 
calls her mad look worse than she’d ever 
had it. But it seems she acted normal 
enough in his presence—merely frankly un- 
desirous of seeing him, and later openly 
hostile. The fool persisted in his attentions. 
Annie heard Jean tell him, quietly and 
sanely, that he wasn’t welcome. I think she 
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used the word ‘warn’ in telling him not to 
trespass on her place again. But the next 
day he appeared as usual. 

“Jean took her rifle and went out on the 
stairs of a funny elevated’shack she calls 
the Air Castle that she’s built up in some 
pines, and asked him why he had come 
again. He said, ‘Because I couldn’t help it. 
Surely you’re not going to shoot me for 
falling in love with you!’ 

“Annie said Jean laughed, naturally and 
amusedly, and said, ‘Oh, so you love me? 
I won’t kill you for that alone. But tell me, 
Mr. Stuart, do you—think me—beautiful 2’ 
And Stuart said—a rather Shaksperean re- 
tort, I thought—‘Of course I do! To me 
you are more beautiful than beautiful 
women.’ Jean laughed again and quietly 
shot him. The shot waked Barbara up 
from a nap, screaming. Annie said Jean 
went in and rocked her and sang to her— 
first time she’d sung since they’d been in 
Florida. Annie ran down with bandages, 
and, of course, implored Stuart to go away 
and pretend it was an accident. He was 
pretty well done in, I guess. He said, ‘Why, 
woman, she’s mad—mad!’ 

“““ An’ if she is,’ Annie told him, ‘it’s you 
have made her so. She told you to leave 
her alone. She’s not herself, from hating a 
man you liken.’ 

“Then I envy him,’ Stuart said, ‘for she 
must have loved him like the devil once.’ 

“That puzzled Annie a lot. She asked me 
what I thought he could have meant by it, 
envying a dead man. Annie’s a great old 
girl; said she felt so sorry for him, all shot 
and bleeding, that she told him it was too 
bad and to send her the doctor bills and 
she’d get the money out of Jean somehow. 
Must have been a great comfort to him.” 

“Tt becomes more a fact and less a fable 
to me all the time,” said the other doctor 
impersonally, “‘that the surest magnet to a 
man’s desire is a woman’s honest aver- 
sion. But excuse me, Merea. Go 
on, goon; you're getting so you outdistance 
even me on detail.” 

““T want the details, Doctor Holmquist,” 
I said, from a smoldering antagonism to- 
ward his complacent intuitions about me. 
“T’ll surely need to learn all I can of the 
situation if I’m to be of any value.”’ 

“Mrs. Douglas,” he said, smiling, but 
not looking at me, “‘the truth is you are 
equipped within yourself with a power over 
the situation which is of far greater value 
than any knowledge we can possibly share 
with you. Have you a daughter of your 
own?” 

“No,” I said. “‘I had one son; he was 
killed in France.” 

‘Oh, I am sorry,’’ he said, oddly gentle. 
I lost my dislike of him. After a moment’s 
silence he said, “‘Shall I go on, Merea?”’ 

“T wish you would,” said Doctor Merea 
gratefully. 

Without lifting his head, and smoking 
constantly, the other man took us into his 
impersonal, professional, mechanistic mood. 

“Tt’s enough to know of the Stuart in- 
cident that she shot and might have 
killed him. You can readily see, Mrs. Doug- 
las, that unless matters are speedily mended, 
it will be imperative for Mr. MacIntyre to 
assert his responsibility and put his daugh- 
ter under professional surveillance, where 
she is safe from becoming a public menace— 
possibly a murderess. I am absolutely cer- 
tain we can control this case, absolutely— 
since I have seen you. 

“This is our plan: After you have been 
with Jean a few weeks, so that the child, 
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Barbara, is used to you, Jean will go to 
Tampa for a week’s dental work. Doctor 
Merea has arranged all this. Of course, the 
patient has never heard of me—and never 
must. 

“While she is away a nephew of mine, 
Winthrop Evans, will come up the creek 
which I understand flows directly by her 
house. He will be with the real-estate 
chap, Jim Hatton, and will ostensibly be 
locating some undeveloped property on 
which to start a small orange grove. They 
will stop, as they naturally would, and talk 
with you; perhaps take the child a little 
way in their boat if it seems best. 

““My nephew is tall, dark and unusually 
good-looking; doesn’t appear sick. He is, 
however, another victim of our late peace 
propaganda which we term the Great War; 
his remnant of life may last him two years 
longer, perhaps not so long. Under any less 
unfortunate circumstances, of course, he 
wouldn’t be available for this case; but as 
it is, it happens to be a godsend, financially, 
for him. He’s prompted by no motives of 
altruism; in fact he’s not so much in sym- 
pathy with the case as I’d like him to be. 
His own romance turned out very badly 
and left him pretty skeptical on the subject 
of women. He knows nothing of the patient 
except as much of the history of the case 
as it was necessary to tell him; doesn’t 
even know who she is. I have objected to 
Mr. MaclIntyre’s seeing him because I’m 
certain it’s best to avoid every personal re- 
lation, for the case will be lost entirely if 
the patient finds the slightest clew to what 
is going on. Does all this seem pre- 
posterous to you, Mrs. Douglas?” 

“Not yet,” I said; ‘‘but it does seem— 
very unusual.”’ 

““Not more so than the case; in fact I’ve 
never felt more confident of success. My 
nephew will purchase a tract of land im- 
mediately above the patient’s place, on the 
other side of the stream; he will start 
clearing and even building, if possible, be- 
fore she returns from Tampa. During the 
time she’s away every effort must be made 
to develop the child, Barbara’s, attraction 
for him. She must see him as much as can 
possibly be arranged. He will take her boat 
riding, give her. presents—ordinary little 
inexpensive things—have a pup in the boat 
for her to play with. He told me yesterday 
he’d found a very versatile parrot too. Al- 
together, we want her entertained and at- 
tracted to such an extent that she won’t 
tolerate an end to their friendship when her 
mother returns. 

“For this\is the point of the whole 
thing—the strongest normal influence over 
the patient is undoubtedly her love for her 
child; that is the thing we’ve got to use to 
break this obsession which is wrecking her 
mind. If the child loves and insists on 
seeing my nephew it will force the patient 
into an impersonal contact with him which 
I am positive will gradually overcome her 
violent reaction to any resemblance, or 
fancied resemblance, to her husband.” 

There was 4 short, uncomfortable silence. 
Bruce MacIntyre got himself a second 
cigar and sat down again. Finally Doctor 
Holmquist said, “‘I think, in general, that 
is the whole thing, Mrs. Douglas. I wish 
you’d tell me, if you can, what the strongest 
idea or impression in your mind is, right 
now.” 

“That if your plan succeeds it will mean 
only another tragedy, for they will prob- 
ably fall in love with each other—and you 
say your nephew cannot live.” 
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“Exactly what I said from the first,” 
said Bruce MacIntyre. It was the first 
time he had spoken. 

“But why a tragedy? Surely the four of 
us have lived long enough to know there ig 
no tragedy in death. Besides’’—he glanced 
at me briefly, acutely—‘“‘besides, if Win- 
throp wanted to live badly enough, I’ve an 
idea he could pull it off.’’ 

“You anticipate such a circumstance 
then?’’ asked Bruce MacIntyre bellig- 
erently. 

“N-no; I hope for it, Mr. MacIntyre.” 

“Why haven’t you said so before?” 

“‘T hadn’t seen Mrs. Douglas. I have 
now a new confidence, for I feel that Mrs. 
Douglas will give my nephew a sincere and 
invaluable sympathy.” 

“T shall want him to live,” I said. 

“That is it,” he agreed, as gently as a 
woman. 

The hours went by like minutes while 
we sat there talking. Bruce MacIntyre 
scarcely spoke. Finally he said, ‘‘What 
about my going down in a few weeks? Jean 
knows, Merea, that you’ve told me where 
she is, and she didn’t make any fuss about 
it. I’d like to—to see her.” 

“But she asked me to tell you to let her 
alone,’ said Doctor Merea reflectively. 
“T’m certain she’s less bitter toward you, 
but I think it’ll be best not to stir her up 
with anything else just now. Don’t you, 
Holmquist?” 

“T think Mrs. Douglas will help to bring 
that part around all right.”” And again 
Doctor Holmquist enjoyed his little smile, 
which he shared only with himself. ‘‘The 
patient has never seen you, has she, Mrs. 
Douglas?” ; 

“No,” Bruce MacIntyre answered for me. 
“T knew Mrs. Douglas before Jean was 
born. Our families came from Scotland 
together, and Margo and I were school- 
mates. As boys, her husband and I once 
planned to be partners in the village hard- 
ware store. But I never got back to Valley 
Springs and Jean has never heard of my life 
there, nor of Mrs. Douglas. I’ve been wait- 
ing to ask you—is it best for Jean to know 
that Mrs. Douglas is an old acquaintance 
of mine, or should she merely think her 
someone Doctor Merea sent?” 

“Someone I’m sending,” said Doctor 
Merea decidedly, though his firmest tones 
always reserved a place for Doctor Holm- 
quist’s opinion. 

“T should let that point,’ said Doctor 
Holmquist thoughtfully, ‘‘rest entirely with 
Mrs. Douglas herself. She can better esti- 
mate the situation after she finds what at- 
titude the patient adopts toward her.” 

And this was how they left the matter, 
after another argument. It was as well so. 

Three days later I got off the train at 
Sarasota, the only woman arrival. Jean 
MacIntyre came hurrying toward me from 
the far end of the platform, a tall nonde- 
script figure in a khaki-colored middy blouse 
and boot-high skirt. My throat filled and 
my eyes blurred with heat. I put down my 
heavy suitcase and stood waiting, staring 
at her. ‘‘She is plain,’ I thought. It wasa 
slender face with a large mouth, pale-gray 
eyes, a low forehead and a long thin nose. 
She walked well, though her garments lent 
her no grace. 

“Mrs. Douglas?” she called. Ah, it was 
a beautiful voice. She was suddenly some- 
one who had always been dear to me, inex- 
pressibly dear. 

My own voice would not come. I smiled 
and nodded. Suddenly she slowed her quick 
pace, hesitated, stopped. I have never 
known such bewildering misery. She was 
going to dislike me. Then, with a slow, 
queer, frightening smile, she came on close 
and took my shoulders. We were equally 
tall. 

“Why, you are my father’s most beau- 
tiful girl in the world!”’ she said, her voice 
flutelike with a shaken note of laughter. “I 
found you once in a little drawer.”’ 

“Yes, Jean, I am that homely girl,’’ I 
said. And we put out our arms and with 
our faces hidden from each other, we both 
cried. ae 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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You live a 


Your architect will 
be pleased to receive 
your suggestion that 
he specify Mueller 
Faucets and Mueller 
Automatic Hot Water 
Control for your 
new home. 


~ © Mueller Co.—1926 


Suddenly, above the laughter at the bridge 
tables, you hear excruciating shrieks and 
howls from somewhere upstairs. ‘Something 
has frightened Junior,” suggests someone. 
Everyone turns to you with looks of concern. 


“It’s only the faucets in the bathroom,” 
embarrassedly you assure them. “The nurse 
is in there cleaning up before she retires.” 


Informed people no longer tolerate noisy 
faucets. The solution has been provided by 
Mueller Faucets, scientifically constructed to 
function without disturbance and without 
leaking. The better homes everywhere are 
using them. They are dependable guardians 
of plumbing’s Vital Spots. 


Things of beauty to the eye, always respon- 
sive to the touch, Mueller Faucets are me- 
chanically right; sixty-nine exacting years of 
quality experience are behind them; crafts- 
men happy at their work produce them. 


The little they cost is nothing less than in- 
surance against plumbing annoyance. A few 
hours’ time will put them at every water out- 
let throughout your home. 


Mueller hot water systems 


End your water heating troubles, too. Mueller 
Automatic Hot Water Control is easy to install 
and moderate in cost—worth many times the 
investment in added convenience. 


MUELLER CO. (Established 1857) Factories: Decatur, Illinois; Port Huron, Michigan 


Branches: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


MUELLER FAUCETS 


faucets without a fault 


Canadian Factory: MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia 


year in that one moment 


Today’s merchant 
plumbers believe in 
using known materi- 
als—Mueller Faucets 
and Mueller Auto- 
matic Hot Water Con- 
trol Systems, for ex- 
ample. Hundreds of 
modern-minded 
plumbing jobbers 
throughout the Unit- 
ed States and Canada 
carry always, for 
prompt delivery to 
your plumber, a com- 
plete supply of 
Mueller Products. 
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The shadow of the coal shovel 
follows wherever you go 


The old-fashioned way of heating homes is not adapted to modern ways of living. When you close your front door, you close 
Outside interests leave little time to care for a heating plant. And less desire to your mind to all concern of your heating 
think about it. Yet how difficult it is to shake off the care of the furnace. system. No disturbing thoughts follow you. 
If you would completely rid your mind of this incessant task, what oilomatic heat Nor intrude themselves in the midst of an 
offers will interest you. Every day you delay, is a happy day of comfort lost. enjoyable evening. You may stay away as 


long as you wish with fullest assurance that 
when you unlatch your door, generous 
warmth will greet you. For your Oil-O- 
Matic has automatically regulated the tem- 
perature in your absence. 


The moment your Oil-O-Matic is connected to your present furnace or boiler, a 
change takes place in your household. A welcome change in your mental attitude, 
your physical comfort, your very surroundings. Decide now to live in comfort! 


The whole house pleasantly 
heated 


When you retire, your nightly trip of inspec- 
tion stops at the basement door. There is 
nothing below that needs your attention. 
And when you awaken, it will be the hour 
you want to get up. Not when your heating 
plant makes you. 


And what a house in which to waken! Warm 
rooms in which to dress. The whole house 
pleasantly heated to just the degree you will 
enjoy throughout the day. Yet no one will 
have given the matter one moment’s thought. 


Small down payment 
gives you this 


For seven years, Oil-O-Matic has shown how 
perfect oil heat can be. It eliminates all 
manual labor. It replaces coal with cheap 
fuel oil, and automatically feeds your fur- 
nace. It regulates its own draft, relieving 
you of this responsibility. It lights itself. 
You have no more fires to build. It con- 
sumes all of the oil. There are no ashes to cart 
away. It regulates itself by means of a ther- 
mostat. You simply set this once and forget 
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Private Erasmus Caleb Conkling said 
“Tsay!” in a furious bleat. Then he got up 
and struck Schultze on the point of the jaw. 
Joy ducked her head as the blow went by 
and then sat observing the revolving move- 
ment of Sergeant Schultze, who spun 
slowly and very gracefully four full times 
before he slumped into the grass below the 
steps of the back porch. There was some- 
thing decorous and stately in this spinning, 
and when he fell, he fell on his back and 
beautifully lay with his eyes shut, one hand 
spread on the majesty of his chest. The 
Mexican waiter, descending the steps with 
a tray, walked neatly over the prostrate 
sergeant and then paused to study him 
with vivid eyes. 

“Gee,’’ said Miss Hooper, “‘you’re awful 
excitable!”’ 

“B-but he h-had his hand on you, Miss 
H-Hooper!”’ 

“Think I can’t take care of myself, kid?”’ 

Robinson rapidly said, ‘‘He’s a recruit, 
Joy. Here, bud, get along out of this. 
Come on, money,” he snapped to me. “ Pay 
us out. . . No, come on, Conkling! He 
can trim three of you. Comeon! We can’t 
start nothin’ here, on account of Freddie! 
Come on, you chicken-feed fool!’’ 

I shed a handful of silver dollars on the 
table and went limping after Robinson and 
the bewildered Conkling up the steps. Men 
had come forward in a wave to stare at 
Beauty Schultze, but the dark girl still sat 
at the abandoned table, scowling remark- 
ably, and that sight of her somehow lin- 
gered in my eyes while we tramped down 
the slope into San Antonio; and a sense of 
something interrupted, besides dinner, 
went pulsing through my head. 

““Never,’”’ said Robinson, “hit a drunk, 
boy, unless you gotta. Especially never hit 
a drunk three times bigger’n you. Joy was 
aiming to start trouble between Nate Edge, 
who’ssizable, an’ that pork. You had ought 
to stay out of a lady’s love affairs until she 
asks you in, an’ then you better stay out. 
Oncet, out in Manila, I got very excited 
about a lady ’at was goin’ to marry some- 
body. I only remember she had green 
eyes. It’s how I got that scar up the back 
of my neck you can see next time we’re 
washin’.”’ 

‘But he had his hand on her, sergeant!”’ 

Robinson moaned, ‘‘ What of it? I hope 
this givin’ wimmen the vote’ll stop all that 
kind of stuff! A girl that ain’t downright 
imbecile can take care of herself three times 
better’n any guy can take care of her, an’ 
Joy can hit like a mule kickin’. Freddie give 
her boxin’ lessons so soon as he saw she was 
turnin’ out one of them things.” 

““Wh-what things?’’ Conkling asked, 
halting. 

“One of those. They disturb everything. 
You ain’t at Newport, kid. This is Santone, 
Texas. When in Rome,” said Robinson, 
who sometimes read a book if it wasn’t too 
long, ‘‘y’oughta do what the Romans are 
doin’. Chivalrousness is all right when it’s 
wanted. When it ain’t, it’s worse’n the 
adobe itch. If Joy wants to start a scrap 
between Schultze and Nate Edge, let her! 
It’s what she’s after, ain’t it?” 

“How do you know, sergeant?” 

In the dimness between two street lamps 
Robinson lifted his hands toward the im- 
perial sky and said, ‘“‘Lawd help all poor 
souls at sea on anight like this! . . . And 
it went to college! Kid, if one man tells a 
skirt—dame—lady he wants to marry her 
an’ she tells him another guy has somethin’ 
to say about it, and the guy she tells this to 
is known for a fightin’ fool, why, what you 
think she’s tryin’ to do, dearie?’’ 

Three motors went past us, descending 
the street, and the voice of a gentlewoman 
said in the last slowly moving machine, 
“So I made it three spades, and he simply 
hadn’t one card.”” And I was taken with a 
sudden sense of savagery; Conkling and I 
had got out of our world into the bonfire of 
existence where people openly did what 
ladies and men in dinner jackets covered up 
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by mannerly dissimulations. We were lost 
in this region, and Conkling, being younger, 
was even more lost than I was. 

“ec But = 3) 

“Come on,’ said Robinson soothingly. 
“Ts it any skin off of your nose, bud? Joy 
can take care of herself, sonny. Come on. 
Let’s get us some coffee downtown and doa 
movin’ picture.” 

The boy gave out a long, exhausted sigh. 
He was still shivering, I fancy, after the 
boiling sweat of his performance, and his 
right arm ached to the shoulder. But he 
came stolidly along, and we tramped into 
the thunder and lights of East Houston 
Street’s nightly traffic, becoming atoms in 
the endless jostle of uniforms strangely 
lighted by the flare of windows under tin 
arcades and momently losing each other. In 
fact, we lost Conkling entirely, and soon. 
He was quite gone when Robinson and I 
paused on the steps of an ice-cream parlor, 
and he didn’t appear as we waited. 

“Did I hurt the kid’s feelings?” 

“T don’t thinkso. . . . Funny business, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Fairly funny. It’s none of my busi- 
ness,’ the philosopher said, “‘but I hope 
that Beauty Schultze don’t remember who 
hit him when he wakes up. It’s him that 
gave Nate Edge his silent ear. Slugged him 


, 


- on it at a party in Corpus Christi. Busted 


somethin’ inside and then it infected. They 
had a bad time with the boy. Anyhow, 
that’s why he’s deafinoneear. . . . Ibet 
that fool kid’s gone to see what Nate Edge 
looks like.”’ 

““Why should he?’’ 

Robinson once more appealed to heaven 
on behalf of all poor souls at sea and told 
me, “‘ You never see nothin’. It’s the worst 
of edjcated guys. You get so dumb! 
Didn’t you see the kid’s eyes grow up? He 
was gettin’ a week older every minute ’at 


Joy sat at the table with us. You see 
nothin’; you hear nothin’; you know 
nothin’!”’ 


That squelched me totally. I drank two 
cups of bad coffee in a state of abasement 
and watched Robinson pondering. He spun 
two lumps of sugar on the marble table and 
thought, his hazel eyes partly closed. 
Presently he decided, ‘‘ Joy reckons that if 
Nate an’ Beauty had a scrap over some 
skirt at Corpus Christi who wasn’t nothin’, 
they’d ought to have a much nicer fight 
over her. If that ain’t at the bottom of her 
mind, I dunno what is. She’s in love with 
Nate. It was him told her she looked good 
with her hair short, after the scarlet fever 
last year, and it ain’t grew since. Boy, we 
go look an’ see if Conkling hasn’t been to 
have his face shot.” 

This precisely was what Conkling had 
done. Abandoning us when he passed the 
black-and-gold sign of N. Edge, Photo- 
graphs, Day or Night, he climbed to the 
second floor of a building not far from the 
ice-cream parlor and looked with moderate 
aversion at Nathaniel Hawthorne Edge 
rapidly operating under the false sickly 
lights of a bare studio in which a dozen en- 
listed youths, very washed, were awaiting 
turns to be photographed before a canvas 
representation of the Alamo. Edge, the boy 
saw, was a long, ginger-headed person in his 
earlier twenties, who, as Joy had shockingly 
told us, carried no stomach but wore a deal 
of shoulder. This naval character was mak- 
ing money very swiftly on his shore leave. 
He fairly shoved the victims of his inherited 
art into place before the Alamo, pumped 
the bulb of his camera, and handed the 
plate to a sweating young assistant, then 
said crisply ‘“‘Next!’’ and made another 
five-dollar bill. 

Conkling allowed himself to be photo- 
graphed and gave his address in the woods 
of Leon Springs Military Reservation. He 
then went away and walked back and forth 
in front of Hooper’s house on the heights of 
San Antonio. I don’t think he knew at all 
what had happened to him. Men were 
singing in the garden hidden by the house’s 


bulk, and after a time, some enlisted cow- 
boy lifted the sad loveliness of Jack of Dia- 
monds toward the purple sky, a drifting 
wail of words that blended and lost all 
meaning in the night. Conkling sat down 
on the curb and shed tears into his palms, 
but did not quite know why. 

Mr. Edge greeted Robinson and me in 
the studio with a slight air of exhaustion. 
He had photographed sixty-one enlisted 
men since six o’clock, and they were, he 
said, unusually dumb. He spoke with 
something the accent of his Yankee parents 
and in fairly workmanlike grammar, having 
been through high school and a year of the 
state’s university. He sat down on the 
throne before the Alamo and rolled a cig- 
arette methodically in his lean, large hands, 
and told Robinson, ‘‘I’m sellin’ out. A 
man from Galveston wants to take over the 
place and I’ll probably be developin’ plates 
in Washington from now until the end of 
this war, Robbie. We’re leaving on the 
afternoon train Saturday. I have to report 
in Washington on Tuesday. Just got time 
to make it.” 

“You'll like Washington,’’ Robinson 
drawled. “The climate’s no worse’n this 
in summer an’ there’s things to look at. 
You look grand in ’em pants, Nate, an’ 
sailors an’ even soldiers ain’t so disreputa- 
ble’’—he put the accent on the third sylla- 
ble of the adjective—‘“‘since this war broke 
out. You might marry a congressman’s 
daughter. Try it, anyhow.” 

“T see myself!’’ said Mr. Edge. He here 
curiously blushed from the open spaces of 
his chest up to his ginger curls, and hastily 
puffed some smoke from his wide mouth. 
“When you think your outfit’ll start for 
France?” 

“We ain’t worried—wonderin’. Oh, say! 
A skinny kid out of our regiment knocked 
Beauty Schultze cold up at Hooper’s right 
now. You'd ought to’ve seen it! Made 
your tin ear feel better.” 

“T don’t much think it would,” Edge said 
gravely, and ground out his cigarette on the 
oilcloth of the floor. He tied his hands un- 
der one blue leg and sat brooding for a 
time, hampered by my strange presence. 
But he reckoned that I wasn’t worth a 
delicacy and said sourly, ‘‘Haven’t seen 
anything of Beauty since he gummed my 
ear on me.” 

“Yeh? That’s year before last, ain’t it?”’ 

“Uh-huh,” said Mr. Edge, regarding his 
large feet. ‘‘He was down at Corpus 
Christi on pass from here. We had a 
blowup about a girl in a green bathin’ suit. 
When I was up and round again, all you 
folks were down on the border. I haven’t 
seen Schultze since. You can tell him I’m 
leavin’ on the four o’clock train on Satur- 
day.” 

It again occurred to me that I had 
strayed out of my own world into a savage 
No Man’s Land. I was hearing a cheap 
photographer send a challenge to a majestic 
thug, wager of open battle, and the cool 
directness of Edge’s voice startled me. He 
ought to be a little nervous or a little angry 
or a little other than serene. 

“You’re takin’ on a handful, Nate.’’ 

“‘T suppose I am. I’ve got another ear. 
This,’’ he said, tapping his left ear, ‘‘has cut 
me out of bein’ an officer or even gettin’ to 
France, or stickin’ on a ship, hasn’t it? He 
stuck his damn thumb into it when he’d 
got me down—like a greaser would! An’ 
that’s what infected it, the doctorsaid. ... 
You tell him we’re leaving on the four 
o'clock, Saturday.” 

““Yeh,”’ Robinson said, “I’ll tell him. 
Only, you was both soused when you had 
your fight down to Corpus Christi?” 

““A gentleman,’’ Edge remarked, ‘‘don’t 
fight like a greaser, even if he is soused.” 

Some rapt recruits who fairly smelled of 
hay came trampling into the studio and 
Robinson took me away. In the street he 
said ‘‘Dawg-gone!”’ and his eyes roused 
from their listless consideration of all the 
human follies. He said, ‘I'll bet you that 
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Beauty can trim him, though.”’ And pres- 
ently he said, “‘I bet Joy has worked this 
up, though. She wants him to thrash 
Beauty.” 

“cc Why?” 

“*Cause it kinda gives her a jolt on her 
vantty, kid. The s’ciety folks in this town 
ain’t ever been sweet to her. But she fan- 
dangoes around with the plebeeans an’ 
starts things. Come on.” 

I hoped that he wasn’t starting off on one 
of his educational tours through San An- 
tonio, because my lamed right foot was 
aching inside its oiled bandages, and I 
wasn’t in the mood to roll dice in a cellar 
under a saloon with any more fat Mexicans 
or to drink green curagao in the odd estab- 
lishment of a grim man who admitted to 
having been a cattle thief in the 90’s and 
whose employments in 1917 seemed to be 
those of a bootlegger. Robinson’s acquaint- 
ances in San Antonio were various, and sel- 
dom within the exact color of proper 
society. I must say that they were all very 
nice people and most hospitable, but daz- 
ing. However, he just led me along East 
Houston Street and into the color of the 
Plaza, where the gasoline torches of the 
tamale sellers were sputtering and buildings 
caught the starlight wasted on the town’s 
roofs. It was here, in front of a white-and- 
black cafeteria, that a handsome lad whose 
head was buried in a dark sombrero called 
“Hey, Robbie!” from the driving seat of a 
big blue motor. Joy drew in to the curb, 


‘grinning, and drawled, ‘‘ Drive you out to 


camp?” 

“Thought you’d be down around,” said 
Robinson, dropping beside her. ‘‘ What you 
do with Beauty?” 

“Pop washed his head for him. He’s 
gone home. That kid was lucky! If 
Schultze hadn’t been pie-eyed, anyhow, 
there’d of been trouble,’’ Miss Hooper cal- 
culated. Then’ she said practically, “Ill 
take the two of you out for five dollars.” 

““You’re a good business man,”’ Robin- 
son chuckled. “All right, let’s leave.” 

We shot from San Antonio, missing a 
small Mexican, clad in a shirt much too 
large for him, on a side street by one inch 
and cutting short a conversation between a 
military policeman and a girl in a red hat 
on a corner. It was an admirable car. 
Joy’s father had taken it over from a lieu- 
tenant in need of funds that spring, and the 
girl drove well, if too enthusiastically. We 
became a shimmering spot in the sight of 
farmers and remote pedestrians, outside the 
city, and soon Robinson said, ‘“‘ Why so fast, 
kid?” 

“Got an engagement with Nate Edge at 
eleven.” 

“Yeh? Dance?” 

ao NO Mad OVesaiGs 
much for dancin’.”’ 

Robinson’s light drawl lifted a little. He 
said, ‘““Nate seems to be after a piece of 
footwork, though. Wants me to tell Beauty 
Schultze he’s leavin’ town on the four 
o'clock, Saturday. ’At might come to quite 
a scrap, Joy. You been pushin’ it on too.” 

After a while I heard her say, “‘ Yes.”’ 
And the car went faster up the gray im- 
mensities of the vague world lighted by 
stars. Then we slowed, and she said, “‘ Yes, 
Nate wants to fight him, Robbie. Nate is 
kind of proud.” 

She let the machine slow down. I must 
have moved or somehow reminded her of 
my neighboring strangeness, because we 
rolled along in silence. The tinkle of a 
banjo came from a farmhouse near the 
roadside in a jaunty exuberance of some 
military march. I remember that music, 
and then there were certainly no words for 
several miles. The girl’s masking hat and the 
line of Robinson’s primmer headgear held 
my stare. Texas was lightless and somber 
to right and left of our unimportant move- 
ment on its surface. Clouds had washed off 
the stars from the sky and there was a chilly 
stir of wind under the car’s canopy. 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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“Robbie?” 

“Yeh?” 

The car stopped. Joy said in a gust of 
harsh words, “Don’t you tell Beauty 
Schultze ’at Nate wants to see him! He 
hurt Nate bad enough that time before, 
and—and now he thinks he’s in love with 
me. He gouged Nate’s ear with his thumb 
that other time. No, don’t you tell him! 
I’m scared!” 

Robinson lighted a cigarette, and a side 


of his face showed pink for a second before 


mtions,, . . 


he drawled, ‘‘ You so good as told Beauty 
Schultze you’re in love with Nate Edge 
yourself, Joy. That’s huntin’ disaster! You 
go to make trouble yourself, an’ then ? 

“But I don’t want Nate hurt! Beauty’s 
a dirty fighter an’ you know he is! You 
don’t tell him a thing! We'll get out of 
town on that train day after tomorrow, 
and then you can tell him anything you 
damn please!”’ 

Quit swearin’,’”’ Robinson lightly said. 
“Tt’s kind of cute in a girl, but a married 
lady hadn’t ought to.” 

My mouth opened. Joy Hooper shrank 
aside from the little man and was silent for 
along time. When she spoke she did so in 
a thin child’s voice: ‘‘ How did you know?” 

“Guessed. Nate said ‘we’ a couple of 
times when he talked about leavin’ on Sat- 
urday, an’ now you said ‘we.’ Yeh! He 
told you to give Beauty a scare about him, 
so’s Beauty’d come down there an’ start 
somethin’. You ain’t ever been so idiotical 
as most dames are, Joy. I was wonderin’ 
why you were doin’ this. Nate told you to, 
an’ now your feet’s cold on you, ’cause you 
don’t want your man’s nose busted. When 
you marry him?” 

She stupidly reported, “‘I drove up and 
met him at San Marcos the day he was 
comin’ home. The preacher had red hair— 
kind of gray at the sides. We haven’t told 
anybody. I'll tell dad Saturday morn- 
RDS Fer I love Nate an awful lot, Rob- 
bie. He’s awful refined.” 

“Yeh. I guessed you'd get sick of runnin’ 
round with kids an’ army guys one of these 


days,’’ said Robinson with a faint dreari- 


ness. “Nate’s all right, too, an’ if you got 
any sense you won’t come back to Santone, 
where folks know you was a noncom’s kid. 
Nate’s got plenty money. You an’ him 
better stick out away from here. It’s a big 
world, sister. d So you don’t want 
Nate to mix up with Beauty Schultze? All 
right. He could prob’ly trim Schultze, at 
’at, but it’s none of my business. But to 
think of you takin’ orders from a fella, 
Joy!” 

“Shut it off,” said Joy, in her normal 
cadence. “‘What’s it to you?” 

It was probably a little of something to 
Robinson, but he philosophically tossed his 
own case aside and considered that of 
Beauty Schultze while we tramped, shiver~ 


ing, through the forest toward our regi- 


ment, half a mile from the patch of lighted 
roadway where motors halted in the cen- 
tral camp of Leon Springs. 

“This girl,” he drawled, “‘is one of those 
trouble-makin’ hens which always make a 
guy think of some other dame. It’s her 
eyes or somethin’. She’s a kind of com- 
posite”—he accented the last syllable— 
“picture of a lot of women. It’s how so 
many guys fall for her so hard. Beauty 
Schultze, I bet, has his mind on this money 
she gets from her mamma, but that don’t 
hinder. He’s very crazy about her, and 
she’s been stringin’ him ten days or so so’s 
that Nate can have a chance to fight him 
at his studio or somewheres quiet. If Nate 
come out here an’ tried it on they could 
both be court-martialed for fightin’ in a 
military reservation. A gob is as good as a 
soldier when it comes to bustin’ regula- 
. It’s none of my business, but 
she ought to let Nate trim him. He 4 

We both had walked onto a fallen tree, or 
something large, in the profound darkness. 


_ But it swore, and a match proved it to 


be Sergeant Schultze, grandly recumbent 
across the trail. 
shirt was even more torn than when Private 
Conkling met him in Hooper’s garden. 


He was hatless and his 
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Apparently his progress from San Antonio 
had been wayward and stormy. 

‘‘Well,’’ Robinson yawned, ‘we can’t leave 
it here all night. . . . Hey, Beauty! . . 
No. He’s very boiled, ain’t he?” 

Schultze, once hauled to his feet, was 
able to walk in an ineffective manner, and 
he sat down only three times. We slowly 
moved him around the regimental baths 
and into the side door of Battery C’s can- 
tonment. A busy young guard once pro- 
posed to halt us, but Robinson said firmly, 
“Recruit, quit bein’ so military. This is 
the colonel, very soused, and you’ll be sent 
to Leavenworth if you stop us. G’ night.” 
Accordingly we deposited Schultze on the 
wooden floor of his proper place and walked 
down the slope of the regiment’s street on 
our toes. 

“Think he’ll remember who hit him, 
Robbie?” 

“‘T should imagine not,’’ Robinson pon- 
dered; ‘‘but he might.” 

He did; or rather, he was aided to re- 
member by rumors and slanders. A cor- 
poral from Battery A had been dining in 
Hooper’s garden, and thus, all day long, 
the story swelled around the baking regi- 
ment that a recruit from Battery F had 
knocked the redoubtable Schultze down in 
San Antonio, and yet lived. When Schultze 
woke on Friday evening his friends held 
their noses before him and uttered deri- 
sions, while the fine young man sat on his 
cot and tried to recollect what Conkling 


might happen to look like. 


But the worst of this nuisance was that 
he had been knocked senseless before Joy 
Hooper, having carried an unstained record 
as a fighting fool through two regiments, 
and having been allowed to believe that 
Joy appreciated his chest as well as his 
curling yellow hair and his nose. It took 
him most of Friday evening to think all 
this out, and then he came stalking into 
the bedroom of F Battery, where men were 
darning shirts or playing cards or reading 
newspapers by the pretty glow of candles. 
A small audience came with him. He ap- 
peared, I admit, majestically in a white 
undershirt, with his thumbs hooked into 
his belt, and the mild game of blackjack 
in which Robinson and I were sitting 
stopped to observe him. 

“You got a kid name of Conkling in this 
outfit,’ he told an awed youth. ‘‘ Where’s 
he at?” 

Several boys who had gone to bed arose 
on their cots. But voices assured Schultze 
that Conkling had gone to town on pass. 
This puzzled Schultze for merely a second. 
People who went to town came back. That 
offered no complications. He became busi- 
nesslike, rubbing his nose with a tattooed 
arm. 

“How big is this cheese?”’ 

Informative youths told him that Conk- 
ling was pretty tall, as tall as himself, 
which was true; but Robinson stood up to 
call down the honey shadows of the room: 
““Aw, he’s only a rooky, Beauty! He’s 
skinny too. Leave it lay. You was stewed 
an’ fresh to a lady an’ he slugged you.” 

“ce ehizics 

“Yeh,” said Robinson — gracefully. 
“You've thrashed enough guys your own 
weight so’s everybody knows you ain’t 
yella, Beauty. Leave it lay.” 

“Yeh?” said Schultze, turning. 
go wash mules!” 

He retired with his escort. His coming 
and going had spoiled the blackjack game 
and there was a bubbling discussion of 
ethics in combat. Theoretically, a sergeant 
should not fight a soldier. Actually, no- 
body would think of interfering in a fight 
carried through with decent privacy. Of 
course, Schultze would summon Conkling 
to meet him in the woods beyond the cor- 


sa OU 


ral, where several appointments of this. 


kind had lately been much appreciated by 
everybody except the men who were 
thrashed. : 

But there was a further point in the case. 
A sergeant who was really old, almost 
fifty, sourly stated, “Schultze hadn’t ought 
to fight that kid. The boy don’t weigh 
enough.” 
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“But he’s taller’n Beauty, Mulcahy,” a 
corporal insisted. 

“Tt don’t count. An’ when I was the age 
of Schultz no sergeant would ha’ thought 
of fightin’ a rooky.”’ 

“You're shoutin’,’’ Robinson said so- 
berly, and we left the place. 

He walked twenty yards across the alley 
and into the supply office. Then he said 
simply, “‘I don’t want to see that chicken- 
feed kid knocked to pieces. The boy 
thought he was protectin’ Joy or somethin’. 
And her married already and just eggin’ 
Beauty on! Go catch Conkling soon’s you 
get up in the morning, bud, and tell him to 
keep out of sight. Tomorrow’s Saturday. 
Time Schultze hears that Joy’s gone away 
with Nate Edge he’ll forget about this baby 
an’ go get boiled.”” Taps sounded from the 
top of our hill and Robinson turned out the 
lantern above his field desk. In the dark- 
ness he added, “Joy’s started some- 
thin’. That Conkling is just idiot 
enough to fight Schultze!”’ 

Conkling was idiot enough to do any- 
thing. He dined in Hooper’s garden and 
the disastrous goddess wasn’t there, being 
with her husband in Edge’s house on the 
margin of town; and then about nine 
o’clock he descended to Edge’s studio to 


claim his photographs, and there was Joy, | 


in skirts, swinging her feet from a table 


while the industrious Edge went on making | 


money by photographing more recruits. 
The dark girl gave her protector of Thurs- 
day night a smile, and that fleet expression 
fixed itself in Conkling’s soul. He washed 


on his perfumed billows back to camp, and | 


some wakeful neighbor in the long room 
whispered that Schultze had been looking 
for him. Love’s lunatic didn’t care. He 
had morally made himself Joy’s cavalier. 
And so, at 8:30 on Saturday morning, he 
was washing his mess kit in the tub outside 
F Battery’s mess hall when Schultze tapped 
his shoulder. The silly boy simply looked 
up and scowled. 

““Your name’s Conkling, is it?”’ 

“Yes. What about it?” 

“This about it! You knocked me out 
other night at Freddie Hooper’s place. 
Think you can get away with ’at?”’ 

Old Sergeant Mulcahy said uselessly, 
“Here, Schultze, leave it be! It’s against 
regulations an’ you know it!’”’ But there 
must have been twenty men listening and 
cigarettes were held free of mouths as the 
faces watched. 

“Think you can get away with that?” 

Conkling said heavily, “‘ You’ve no busi- 
ness to put your hand on a lady,” and 
dipped his mess kit back into the greasy 
water of the tub. 

““You be down at the woods back of the 
corral at one o’clock. Th’ officers will be 
havin’ their lunch then. You be there, 
fella,’ Beauty Schultze said, and walked 
away. 

It was Private George Dewey Brown 
who brought this news palpitatingly into 
the supply company’s office ten minutes 
later. I groaned. Robinson tapped his 
cigarette on the desk beside his typewriter 
and said, ‘‘Yeh. One o’clock, Dewey?” 

“So sure’s you're bohn, sergeant,”’ said 
Private Brown, who came from Mississippi 
and was every minute of sixteen years old; 
“‘an’ it should be a right nice fight, ex- 
ceptin’ Conklin’ ain’t so very heavy.” 

“Well, I hope you enjoy it,’’ Robinson 
affably said, and went on typing for five 
minutes. Then he told me, “If our supply 
officer or anybody happens to think of 
askin’ for me, kid, tell ’em I’m over at the 
remount lookin’ at mules.” 

“And where will you be, Robbie?”’ 


“Blsewhere, my child, elsewhere,” the | 
little man said, taking his hat, and trotted | 


out into the agonizing light of a remarkably 
hot Texan morning. 

The supply officer thought it odd that 
Robinson should go to the remount to look 
at mules when we needed no mules for the 
regiment, but he was a trustful young man, 
and amiable. Hesigned some official paper, 
lectured one of the wagoners for overstay- 
ing his pass day before yesterday and did 
his duties solemnly for two hours. Then he 
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went off to his quarters at the top:of the 
hill with a fresh shirt already blackening on 
his shoulders. The heat had closed in, and 
brown fronts of the cantonments wavered 
gently as I looked through the dusty win- 
dows. 

Our armadillos had hunched themselves 
into curves of shell on boughs of the soiled 
trees and the sky was white over Leon 
Springs. 

Meanwhile the batteries drilled on an 
open meadow below the shower baths, and 
at eleven the men of F Battery came drip- 
ping up the alley to their doorsteps in a 
circling smell of tobacco, sweat and horses. 
Seeing Conkling, I had a sudden attack of 
civilization—the thing was ridiculous and 
had to be stopped! Schultze would half- 
way kill him. It would be worse than an 
unequal fight I once saw between two 
lumberjacks in a logging valley, in high 
Pennsylvania. I called to Conkling and 
said, when he lounged over to the door of 
the office, ‘‘ Look here y 

“‘T’m not yellow,” he growled. 

“But this fellow’s a dirty fighter, Con- 
kling!”’ 

He had aged a year in two days. His face 
was certainly twenty years old, and his eyes 
were not empty or innocent any longer. He 
had assumed the manly duty of being pro- 
foundly absurd over something that didn’t 
matter, and so people would enjoy his 
slaughter at one o’clock. 

“‘T’m going to fight him.” 

“All right,’ I miserably remarked, and 
went back to my desk. 

The regiment ate its noon meal at twelve. 
At quarter to one I put my hat on and 
limped slowly down past the corral and 
across a stretch of simmering turf into the 
faint shadow of the woods. There were 
others ahead of me, and some efficient 
busybody had borrowed a rope from the 
corral, which lay in a rude square around a 
patch of grassless dust. The sweat kept 
thickening in my lashes, and all this—the 
straight green streaks of the round trunks, 
the dapper foliage of pin oaks and the 
bronze of uniforms—muddled a good deal, 
sothat Robinson spoke to me from ashadow 
in my sight: “Is it all over the regiment, 
kid?” 

“‘Tt was the universal topic at lunch,” I 
sniffed. 

“Don’t be so elegant. If there’s been 
too much talk, some officer may drop 
in. . . . There’s Conkling. . . . Where’s 
Beauty?” 

Conkling was sitting on the roots of a 


| tree, shirtless, with some other quiet lads 
| and Mulcahy beside him. The boy’s chest 


and his decent arms glittered in a flame of 
sun that’ came briskly down from the ter- 
rifying sky. 

“Beauty,”’ said Robinson, rolling a cig- 
arette, ‘‘would take just about three min- 
utes to do that up. An’ here comes our 
hero.” 

A positive surge of olive drab and 
white undershirts followed and surrounded 
Schultze, entering the forest. Discretion 
kept the men from applauding his arrival, 
and his natural vanity kept Schultze from 
words as he walked up to the rope stretched 
on the dust and stood undoing his shirt. 
There was a gigantic and thrilling hush. 
Then Robinson an- 
imated his voice 
and said with the 
most airy grace, 
“Hey, Beauty!” 

Seren fie 

“There’s a guy 
back here in a car 
says you got fresh 
with his wife the 
other night, but 
you ain’t had the 
guts to come round 
to his place an’ get 
thrashed.” 

Schultze’s eyes 
contracted and his 
chin rose. He 
took off his shirt 
and then said, 
“Quit yer kiddin’, 
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I ain’t been fresh to nobody’s 


” 


Robinson. 
wife. I’m as good as engaged to be 

‘*Well,’”’ said Robinson easily, turning on 
his heel, “‘you better talk to him about it. 
Come on, Nate! You ain’t got much time 
for this.” 

Edge pushed through a swaying rim of 
men, his blue trousers and sleeveless white 
undershirt quietly appearing in flutters of 
sunlight. He dropped his foot on the rope, 
facing Schultze’s terrifically opened mouth, 
and observed, “‘I ain’t seen you since I got 
home, Beauty. Only, you got familiar with 
Mrs. Edge night before last and I’d like to 
settle up about it. We’re leavin’ town on 
the four o’clock train.” 

There was a murmur and arippling chat- 
ter. Recruits were asking “‘Who’s that?” 
and men used to San Antonio were explain- 
ing. The word “Edge” made a funny 
chopping sound in a dozen levels of tone. 

“When did you get married?” 

“Joy an’ I,’’ Edge said loudly, ‘“‘have 
been married two weeks. It’ll be in the 
paper tomorrow. We’re going to Washing- 
ton on the four o’clock. And if you 
ain’t yellow, Beauty, here I am.” 

T sat down on the grass. My knees undid 
and let me collapse. Muscles grew out of 
Schultze’s naked shoulders. He plucked 
at the breast of his undershirt and his eyes 
seemed to film as he stood. Then he yelled 
and ran at Edge, and there was an astonish- 
ing flat sound of wet flesh struck by flesh, 
and after that a woman screamed, ‘‘ You 
fight square, Beauty!” And then dust 
fairly poured up from the pounded earth 
in shaking veils and spurts of powder. 

Some pair of legs got in front of me and 
I began to swear furiously at someone to 
get him out of my way, and meanwhile, in 
dodging glimpses, I saw mouths, red mouths 
and pink mouths, all opened, through the 
audience that bobbed its heads and lifted 
its locked fists in the fever of watching. In 
an intermittent and vague way, too, I was 
aware that all this was odiously animal, 
the charge of a disappointed brute at his 
victorious rival. 

But it didn’t last long enough to shock 
me as much as it should have shocked me. 
Our part of the crowd gave back and 
Beauty Schultze rolled over three times 
and his curls landed almost at my feet in a 
preposterous thud. I said ‘‘Oh!” in an 
amazing hush. After that the dust sank 
in wide bars and planes through the sun- 
light and Mr. Edge stooped to brush the 
flaring ends of his blue pantaloons in the 
solemn quietude of the general respect. 
Presently, while Schultze rolled over on his 
face and began to make heavy sounds in 
his throat, this quiet became embarrassing. 
Edge stood fingering a red mark on one 
arm. Some men turned and trickled off 
among the trees. Nobody really likes to 
see a beaten man cry with his face in the 
dirt. 

“At’s all,’ said Robinson placidly. 
“You-all clear out of this or some officer’ll 
be down. Clear!” 

Old Sergeant Mulcahy raised his voice 
and bawled, “Get along, the lot of ye! ... 
Here, Stacy, an’ you there, big boy! Get 
Beauty outa this! Get along an’ to hell 
with ye! . . . Here, Beauty, you can walk 
all right.” 
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There was a sort of booming in all direc- 
tions. Heels battered the earth. Schultze 
lurched off, wrapped in two pairs of olive- 
drab arms, and I was a little dizzy in the 
speed of the spectacle’s vanishing. An ar- 
madillo gave a dim cough from the bough 
of a tree overhead and decorously reversed 
his position, curling his tail under his shell. 
Robinson, having saved the situation, now 
rolled another cigarette and told Nate 
Edge, “‘ Your footwork was bum, boy, but 
he was so mad it didn’t matter any.” 

“Glad you came and got me,” Edge re- 
marked, and pulled his blue overshirt down 
his sides. 

Then there was another bit of quietude. 
I glanced off at the retreating hosts and up 
at the armadillo. Joy’s blue motor was 
masked by some brushwood thirty yards 
away and she was visible just as a shape, 
with veils twisted around a white hat which 
had something gold on one side. But the 
awkward subject was Private Conkling, 
crumpled down at the foot of a tree, in his 
ruins, with his shirt tail flickering away 
from useless fingers as he tried to stuff it 
inside his belt. He cried, but he cried 
noiselessly, as a gentleman should. 

“Shall I get Joy to come and speak to the 
poor kid a minute?”’ Edge asked. 

“No,” said Robinson, shaking his head. 
*“‘Tt’s none of my business, but I’d take her 
right away from here, Nate. She’s near 
killed him, two ways. Enough is enough. 
So long, an’ thank you for comin’ out.” 

“Thank you for comin’ in for us,” said 
the bridegroom. ‘“‘It was fine! Good luck.” 

Presently the motor buzzed and the blue 
car shot off over the sunny turf. Conkling 
did not look up. His head drooped against 
the bole of the tree and he simply stayed 
there with his hands limp on his knees. The 
car and a waving white veil receded until 
the machine became.a toy on the violent 
green of the meadow. 

“Tough on him,” said the sergeant softly, 
and we stood in a dreary helplessness that 
lasted until Robinson swung and walked 
across the dust and the forgotten rope tothe 
boy’s side. He drawled, “It was none of my 
business to do this, son, but I was tellin’ 
Joy in town—I’d went in to have some ~ 
lunch with her and Nate—that you was 
goin’ to fight Beauty. She got all riled up 
and just heaved Edge into the car. She 
said she wasn’t goin’ to stand for havin’ as 
handsome a man as you get mashed up for 
doin’ the right thing, and Nate had better 
clean up his muss with Beauty right off. 
Anyhow, she has one of your pictures that 
he took along with her to remember you 
by. Only, look here, sonny! She’s a mar- 
ried girl now, and you got to remember ~ 
that. Don’t you go writin’ her letters or 
none of that stuff. As good-lookin’ a man as 
you, with a chest on him, ean find plenty of 
trouble. You better let Joy just forget 
about you, sonny. That,” said Robinson 
superbly, ‘‘is the square thing to do.” 

The boy got up and picked his hat from 
the grass. He said hoarsely, ‘‘ Yes. Thanks 
awf’ly.... Yes, [suppose that’s the square 
thing to do. . . . Thank you, sergeant.” 

He walked into the ferocity of the sun- 
light at asort ofshamble. Then he halted to 
brush his shirt, and then he walked on with 
his shoulders rising. We watched his back 
droopand thenstif- 
fen for forty yards. 
Then heshook him- 
self and tramped 
past the shadows of 
the corral and the 
inspecting mules. 

“And,” said 
Robinson, ‘she 
don’t even know 
his name! Butit’s 
none of her busi- 
ness. Women 
make men, even if 
they go an’ do it by 
accident. But I 
bet you he marries 
agirl with black 
eyes, kid.” 

Robinson al- 
ways won bets. 
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The Odds are with You 


if your mailing piece can get his attention 


This new way will do it! You have often 
wondered, no doubt, just why some particular mail- 
ing piece failed to produce the expected results. 
Well, what did it look like? What impression would 
it have made on you? Was it designed to secure at- 
tention? Ah! There lies the Snag! 

“But how?” you say. “How can I get attention 
for my direct-advertising economically? How get it 
seen—and read? I can’t afford expensive treatment 
for my mailings!”... Now comes a 
new way. A formula, no less. Szm- 
plicity and Strathmore Expressive Papers! 
Simplicity —direct, sincere, compelling! 
Strathmore Papers — inviting, expres- 
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“The 7 Secrets of Attention-Getting”, a new 
book, demonstrates the effectiveness of this new 
way. Proves it! Shows how jouw can get attention for 
all your mailings! If you are a business executive, 
we will gladly send you your personal 
copy. But write for it please, on your 
business letterhead, for the edition is 
limited. Strathmore Paper Company, 
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A Packard, a Lincoln, a Pierce-Arrow —three 
famous cars picked at random in one day on Fifth 
Avenue, New York—each equipped with Federal 
Double Blue Pennant Balloons! 

Yet owners of lower priced cars have 
the same advantage as the owners of these 
more expensive automobiles for though Federal 
Double Blue Pennant tires are quality 
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In addition to the Federal Double Blue Pennant 
tires in balloon and high pressure types the 
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Federal Double Blue Pennant Truck Tires, known 
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Tdi BLACK COAT 


(Continued from Page 29) 


green cupolas of churches, away in the 
dips of the plain, and the turned earth 
black. Holy Russia! Ah, and that mare he 
had of the hook-nosed gypsy at Yekater- 
inoslaff—he had never seen the equal of 
her black shining coat—what a jewel of a 
mare! 

The cigar burned his lips and he threw 
the tiny stump into the ashes. That fire 
was going out—damp wood. But he had a 
little petrol from the garage in an old medi- 
cine bottle. He would cheer the wood up. 
His coat wasn’t dry yet—a heavy rain to- 
night. He got the bottle and sparingly 
dripped its contents on the smoldering 
wood; his hand shook nowadays, and he 
spilled a little. Then he sat down again, 
and the Burg clock struck twelve. Little 
flames were creeping out now, little memo- 
ries creeping to him from them. How those 
Japanese had fought! And how his men 
went over the ridge the day he got his 
cross. A wall—a Russian wall—great fel- 
lows! ‘“‘Lead us, little father, we will take 
the wood!’”’ And he had led them. Two 
bullets through his thigh that day, and a 
wipe on the left shoulder—that was a life! 

The crazy chair creaked and he sidled 
back in it; if one leaned forward, the old 
chair might break, and that wouldn’t do. 
No chair to sit on then. A cat’s weight 
would break down that on which his coat 
was spread. And he was drowsy now. He 
would dream nicely, with that fine blaze. 
A great evening. . . . The young girl had 
talked—talked—a pretty little hand to 
kiss! God bless all warmth! . . . Andthe 
general, in his crazy chair, slept, while the 
fire crept forward on the trickled petrol. 
From the streets below, too narrow for any 
car, came up no sound, and through the un- 
curtained window the stars were bright. 
Rain must have ceased, frost must be com- 
ing. And there was silence in the room, for 
the general could not snore; his chin was 
pressed too hard against his chest. He 
slept like a traveler who has made a long 
journey. And in the Elysian fields of his 
past he still walked in his dreams, and saw 
the flowering, and the flow of waters, the 
birds and the maidens and the beasts 
inhabiting. 

Two hours passed and he woke up with a 
sneeze. Something was tickling his nose. 
Save for starshine it was dark—the fire 
out. He rose and groped for his matches 
and a bit of candle. He must be up in time 
to ring his bell before the dust cart; and, 
neatly folding his precious trousers, he crept 
under his two blankets, wrinkling his nose, 
full of a nasty bitter smell. 

A soldier’s habit of waking when he 
would rang its silent alarm at seven o’clock. 
Cold! A film of ice had gathered on the 
water in his cracked ewer. But to precede 
a dust cart one need not wash too carefully. 
He had finished and was ready to go forth, 


when he remembered his black coat. One 
must fold and put it away with the camphor 
and dried lavender in the old trunk. He 
took it hastily from the back of the crazy 
chair, and his heart stood still. What was 
this? A great piece of it in the middle of 
the back, just where the tails were set on, 
crumbled in his hands—scorched—scorched 
to tinder! The wreck dangled in his grip 
like a corpse from a gibbet. His coat— 
his old black coat! Ruined past repair. He 
stood there quite motionless. It meant— 
what did it mean? And suddenly, down 
the leathery yellow of his cheeks, two tears 
rolled slowly. His old coat, his one coat! 
In all the weeks of all these years he 
had never been able to buy a garment, 
never been able to put by a single stiver. 
And, dropping the ruined coat, as one might 
drop the hand of a friend who has played 
one a dirty trick, he staggered from the 
room and down the stairs. The smell— 
that bitter smell! The smell of scorching 
gone stale! 

In front of the dust cart, in his dingy 
jeans, ringing his bell, he walked through 
the streets of the old city like a man in a 
bad dream. In the café he ate his bit of 
bread and sausage, drank his poor coffee, 
smoked his one cigarette. His mind re- 
fused to dwell on his misfortune.’ Only 
when washing an omnibus that evening in 
the garage he stopped suddenly, as if 
choked. The smell of the petrol had caught 
him by the throat—petrol, that had been 
the ruin of his coat. 

So passed that week, and Sunday came. 
He did not get up at all, but turned his face 
to the wall instead. He tried his best, but 
the past would not come to him. It needed 
the better food, the warming of the little 
wine, the talk, the scent of tobacco, the 
sight of friendly faces. And, holding his 
gray head tight in his hands, he ground his 
teeth. For only then he realized that he 
was no longer alive; that all his soul had 
been in those few Sunday-evening hours, 
when, within the shelter of his black coat, 
he refuged in the past. Another, and an- 
other week! His friends were all so poor. A 
soldier of old Russia—a general—well- 
born—he made no sign to them; he could 
not beg and he did not complain. But he 
had ceased to live, and he knew it, having 
no longer any past to live for. And some- 
thing Russian in his soul—something un- 
compromising and extreme, something 
which refused to blink fact and went with 
hand outstretched to meet fate—hardened 
and grew within him. 

The rest is a paragraph from a journal: 

The body of an old gray-haired man was 
taken from the river this morning. The indica- 
tions point to suicide, and the cast of features 
would suggest that another Russian émigré has 
taken fate into his own hands. The body was 


clothed in trousers, shirt and waistcoat of worn 
but decent quality; it had no coat. 
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Attend to Hardware before you build 
if you would have it attend you 
after you build 


OR instance—this Corbin Door Holder, one of the 
many thousand “little things” in good hardware. A 
touch of the toe and it quickly, willingly serves you. 
Holds any door fast at any angle—releases it as easily. 


A pleasant thing is hardware as long as it works well 
and looks well. If you would enjoy it after you build, 
think of these words before you build— 


Corbin Hardware is Good Hardware 
SINCE NEW BRITAIN 
P. & F. CORBIN 1849 CONNECTICUT 
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Pipe Wrench with the 
Replaceable Insert Jaw 


When you buy a TRIMO Pipe Wrench you buy a tool 
that will give you LONG service because the Insert Jaw 
in the handle can be cheaply replaced over and over 
again, even though it takes constant and hard use to 
wear or dull the original jaw. This replaceable feature 
applies to alJ TRIMO parts—making for great écon- 
omy. NUT GUARDS keep the TRIMO.perfectly ad- 
justed in close quarters. Pressed Steel Frame guarantees 
great strength. Jaws bite hard but will not lock on pipe. 
Eight STEEL handle sizes, 6 to 48 inches; four WOOD 
handle sizes, 6, 8, 10 and 14 inches. 


TRIMO MONKEY WRENCH 


The TRIMO monkey wrench is simple in construction, has only 
three main parts, is practically indestructible, and is the strongest 
by actual test. The leverage of this wrench is increased with the 
increased size of the nut—contrary to the usual construction of 
other monkey wrenches built on the principle of larger the nut, 
smaller the leverage. Seven standard sizes, 6 to 21 inches. Fully 
guaranteed. Demand the TRIMO—accept NO OTHER. At all 
hardware, mill and plumbing-supply stores. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 


ROXBURY - MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 11) ~ 


There was no Lucile Helen King; there 
were no Kings on Seventy-fifth Street at 
the address the girl had given. 

‘“‘Where’s Racken?” Steve asked Sigert. 
Racken knew, at least by sight, everyone 
who was anybody in New York. It was 
part of his business. 

Racken was not about; so Steve left 
word for Racken to call at his rooms. He 
repacked the black bag, but did not relock 
its 

“Tf anyone presents the check for this, 
detain him and phone me,” Steve in- 
structed. 

Identification, at least the probable iden- 
tification of the bag as the property of Leroy 
Kirtlester, confirmed to Steve his opinion 
of the caste of the girl who had falsely given 
her name as Lucile Helen King; she was of 
the old New York set, of the inner few. 
She was not a sister of Kirtlester; he had 
no sister. She must be, therefore, con- 
cerned with him in some sentimental way. 

The episode, whatever it might be, found 
no connection now in Steve’s imaginings 
with the murder of Higginbotham on that 
night; there had never, in actuality, been 
grounds for any such connection. Dis- 
trusting his own motives, he merely had 
been unwilling to let a bag checked on that 
night go out of his hands until he was en- 
tirely certain in respect to who owned it. 

In his own room he reopened the bag and 
reéxamined the memorandum book with 
its pages of peculiar figures. Notations of 
time they appeared to be; and suddenly 
Steve, though no horseman himself, but be- 
cause his mind had been on Higginbotham, 
suspected what the notations were. 

His idea brought him up with something 
of a shock. It was of course merely a 
theory, with nothing to confirmit. Racken, 
he thought, might confirm or deny it. 
Racken followed the racing news. 

Someone nearer at hand also followed the 
races, and far more closely than Racken. 
Steve closed the bag and put it away, but 
kept out the book and rang for Birkie, his 
valet. 

Birkie was a little wiry Englishman, 
born and bred upon an English country 
place—‘“‘with horses, sir; horses and gen- 
tlemen.’’ Horses he invariably put first 
and repeated. Horses and racing were his 
obsession. Steve was the more careful, 
therefore, when handing the little man the 
memorandum book, to make no mention of 
any circumstance regarding it. He kept 
back even his own opinion of the character 
of the figures. 

‘‘ What do these look like to you, Birkie?”’ 
he said. 

““They’re gallops of a horse, sir.” 

“What?” said Steve, with his theory 
corroborated. 

“A horse, sir, in training. At the mile. 
And getting ready for his race, too; you 
see the times keep getting shorter.” 

““Could you say what horse, Birkie?”’ 

“Mr. Higginbotham’s horse, I would say, 
sir. Osiris.” 

“What?” said Steve, unable to check his 
start. 

“Mr. Higginbotham’s great colt, sir.” 

‘“How do you know that, Birkie?”’ 

“‘T don’t know, sir. I’d just say so, sir. 
I fancied the horse myself, sir, and kept 
watch in the racing sheets of what he was 
doing. It might be some other horse with 
the same times, sir; but that’s not likely. 
I’d say those were Osiris’ gallops before his 
last big race.” 

““When was that run?”’ asked Steve. 

“Last Saturday, sir; the Saturday Mr. 
Higginbotham was killed.” 

“Did Osiris win?” 

“No, sir. Mr. Higginbotham, it has 
come out, lost a pot of money on him. I 
lost my bit as well, sir. The horse looked 
very good before the race, but he didn’t run 
up to expectations.” ; 

“Has Osiris run since?”’ 

“No, sir. Others of Mr. Higginbotham’s 
horses have though, sir. The Westcoast 


Stable, though owned by Mr. Higgin- 
bothan, sir, is carried in the name of its 
manager.” 

“When does Osiris run again?” 

“This coming Saturday—tomorrow, sir. 
At Belmont Park.” 

Steve, dismissing Birkie, spent a few in- 
stants in reassuring himself. That Leroy 
Kirtlester’s bag showed him to be interested 
in the performance of some horse which 
Birkie thought might be Higginbotham’s 
Osiris did not mean that Kirtlester had had 
anything to do with the murder of Osiris’ 
owner. Many persons who knew nothing 
of Higginbotham and had no concern with 
him were interested in the performance of 
his horse. What Steve found most disturb- 
ing was the action of the girl. Why had 
she—acting either for Kirtlester, who per- 
haps had lost the check, or for herself — 
concealed her identity when she tried to re- 
cover the bag? 

It must be, Steve thought, because either 
the bag or some article in it, when properly 
scrutinized, would connect the owner with 
some event which they wished to conceal. 
They had been afraid probably that the 
bag, if left uncalled for for an indefinite 
time, would be opened and examined. But 
it did not follow that the event disturbing 
them had anything to do with Higgin- 
botham. 

Steve got out the bag again, opened it 
and laid out its contents. They were the 
initialed hairbrushes, socks, underwear, two 
shirts and several collars. The collars were 
new and, in fact, in the box in which they 
had been purchased. The bag, together with 
its contents, was altogether too trifling in 
value intrinsically to justify the appearance 
of such a person as that girl to obtain it 
for itself; but there was nothing which 
Steve’s imaginings could construe as indi- 
cating any other motive. 

With relief Steve was putting the things 
back into the bag when Racken came in, 
and Steve told him the incident and de- 
scribed the girl. 

“Tf the man is Leroy Kirtlester, she lis- 
tens like one of the Cowles girls,’”” Racken 
declared. ‘‘They’re that type—two sisters. 
Letitia Cowles, she sounds like.”’ 

“Cowles,” said Steve, his relief complete 
and definite as he repeated the name. As 
long.as he had known anything about New 
York he had heard of the Cowles family. 
He went back to the bag, explaining to 
Racken what he had been doing, while he 
repacked it and made ready to forget it. 
Racken, helping him, handled the different 
articles without comment until he came to 
the box of collars. 

“‘Cluper-Keen, size fifteen and a half!’’ 
Racken exclaimed, and his long, slender 
hands, holding them, shook slightly. 

“Do those mean anything to you?”’ 
Steve inquired. 

“You weren’t in Room 842 after the 
shooting,” Racken said soberly. ‘‘You 
were away and got the story through the 
newspapers. They didn’t mention that 
during the evening Higginbotham had 
changed his collar. Or we thought he was 
the one who changed it.” 

‘“What’s that?’’ demanded Steve. 

Racken snapped his thin fingers excit- 
edly. ‘‘This catches that collar episode. Lis- 
ten, Steve; besides the sandwiches and 
cocktails to show that Higginbotham and 
the man in the room with him were friends, 
there was the change of a collar. A soiled 
Cluper-Keen collar, size fifteenand a half 
and this style, was on the washstand in the 
bathroom. It was Higginbotham’s size, so 
the supposition was that it was Higgin- 
botham’s collar. It was by a different 
maker and slightly different in style from 
his other collars, but that meant nothing. 
Anyone picks up an odd collar. Now it 
means something. It wasn’t Higginbotham 
who changed his collar, but the other man. 
Higginbotham probably gave him one of his 
own and he left the one he was wearing.” 

(Continued on Page 196) 
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(Continued from Page 194) 

*‘Of course,’ said Steve, “if that hap- 
pened we have the reason why he had to get 
back his bag. He thought the collars in it 
would connect him with the murder.” 

“Tf that’s what happened,’ Racken 
echoed. 

They looked at one another for a long 
minute in silence. 

“Tet’s drop it, Steve. The papers have 
only just quieted down. If the Kirtlesters 
and the Cowleses are in this in any way, 
what’s been printed will be a whisper to 
what’s coming. You might as well close the 
house.” 

““We can’t drop it,” said Steve. 

““You mean you're going to take this to 
the police?”’ 

“No, not yet,’’ Steve told him. “‘We 
don’t know that this is Kirtlester’s bag. 
We don’t know that the girl is Letitia 
Cowles. We aren’t sure that’s the explana- 
tion of the collars. But we can’t lie down 
on the job and plead our ignorance. We’ve 
got to goon. If we stir up something that 
puts the Colony into the red by making the 
house a losing proposition, we’ll have to 
stand it. But if it’s Kirtlester BY os 
lost himself for an instant in unpleasant 
speculation as to the possible reasons a man 
of the standing of Kirtlester might have 
had for shooting another such as Higgin- 
botham. ‘‘Has Kirtlester ever been men- 
tioned in connection with se figs a 

“Never a word.”’ 

“‘Or Letitia Cowles? There wasn’t any 
mention of her or any other woman who 
might be in the Kirtlester set?” 

“‘Never a word.” 

Steve considered. He might, tomorrow, 
visit the office on Broad Street where pre- 
sumably Kirtlester occasionally called; he 
might journey to Southampton. Tomor- 
row, however, at Belmont Park, Osiris was 
to run again. Kirtlester, or whoever was 
the owner of the bag, apparently had been 
following the fortunes of Osiris prior to 
Higginbotham’s death. Was he following 
them now? 

Racken that night brought Steve some 
additional disturbing information. Kirt- 
lester, he had learned, had been in Califor- 
nia during the winter when Higginbotham’s 
horses had had their string of successes. 
Racken had discovered nothing, however, 
to show that, either in California or New 
York, Kirtlester and Higginbotham ever 
had met or had dealings of any nature. 


The day was cool and fair. “‘ Weather 
clear, track fast,’’ went the information on 
the wires to betters all over the country. 
It was a splendid day for races, and at Bel- 
mont the immense oval of the track, which 
is the longest in America, was girded by 
the greatest throng of the September sea- 
son. Steve and Racken, supplied with club- 
house tickets, stepped from the runway 
onto the clubhouse lawn, where were gath- 
ered in gay, animated groups the people 
beloved by newspaper photographers and 
news-reel operators because they were en- 
vied and admired by the great public—the 
society folk of New York. 

To one side of them rose the huge grand 
stand of steel and concrete where, while 
awaiting the bugle calling the horses to the 
’ post for the first race, the band was playing. 
Directly in front of the east end of the 
stand stood the judges’ pagoda, and across 
from it toward each end of the long, ser- 
rated rows of seats, the jockey boards, on 
which, previous to each race, the horses’ 
numbers, the jockeys’ names and the post 
positions are displayed, showed the num- 
bers for the first race. 

Beyond noticing that none of the horses 
which had been Higginbotham’s were en- 
tered in this race, Steve gave the board no 
attention. Wandering among the standing 
or seated groups of people, he saw, with two 
other women and three men, the girl who 
had applied at the Colony for the L. H. K. 
suitcase. Close beside her was a slim, good- 
looking young man with dark hair and mus- 
tache. He had the easy, assured bearing of 
the girl and of the other members of the 
party, two of whom, Steve now recognized, 
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were the Durlands—Arthur Durland and 
his wife. 

Steve knew them only slightly; indeed, 
scarcely more than by sight. He was not 
at all sure that they would remember and 
recognize him. They were of the circle in 
New Yorkin which moved the Cowleses and 
the Kirtlesters and in which Steve Faraday, 
for all his seven hotels, would not be wel- 
comed. The Durlands, whose men had long 
been yachtsmen and members of the jockey 
club, were horse owners, Steve knew. In- 
deed, one of their horses was entered in this 
first race; and as the animals passed to 
the post Arthur Durland and his wife and 
the two other people with them watched the 
track and the passing of the Durland col- 
ors. The light-haired girl and the very good- 
looking young man turned only perfunc- 
torily toward the track; in a moment they 
took advantage of the preoccupation of 
their companions to draw aside and whisper 
together. 

When Racken joined Steve he recog- 
nized both of them: ‘‘She’s Letitia Cowles. 
He’s Leroy Kirtlester.”’ 

Steve wandered nearer and the girl 
looked up and gazed at him. She was not 
the sort to stare, and when she did so 
Steve knew that she had recognized him; 
but she cut him, deliberately looking away. 

He passed, conscious of warm color in 
his face and of pulses beating, not so much 
because she had cut him as because of the 
manner of her act and what it had betrayed. 
Of course, having given him a false name 
at the Colony and having applied for a bag 
not hers—whatever the reason—she was in 
an embarrassing position here if she ad- 
mitted the incident; but her manner had 
been something more than that. She was 
afraid of him. She turned quickly after he 
had passed, and was about to speak to 
Kirtlester, but did not. 

Steve returned, keeping at a little dis- 
tance, but watching them. She was flushed 
and nervous. She was protecting Kirt- 
lester exactly as, Steve now believed, she had 
protected him in applying for the bag, be- 
cause she—as no doubt she had told him 
and he had agreed—ran the smaller risk. In 
an emergency, Steve suspected, Kirtlester 
would be likely to crumple up. But even 
that did not account for the nervousness 
Kirtlester now showed. 

The first race was over; and Durland, 
acknowledging congratulations because his 
horse was second, caught sight of Steve and 
nodded. Steve considered stopping and 
shaking hands with him, but thought better 
of it and moved on, yet kept Kirtlester and 
Letitia Cowles in sight. 

A stir of anticipation went through those 
around him as the horses appeared for the 
second race, which at Belmont is always a 
steeplechase, beloved by the crowd for its 
spectacular features; but Steve saw that 


,Kirtlester and the girl with. him took no 


interest in the event. When, however, the 
numbers for the third race went up they 
quickened to interested attention. 

In this race the Durlands had an entry 
and Higginbotham’s Westcoast Stable had, 
two. “Two of the dead man’s horses are 
running,’ Steve heard someone say; and 
the murder was mentioned and the Colony 
Hotel. 

Neither of these horses, however, was 
Osiris. He was in the fourth race—the big 
race of the day—in which he was to be rid- 
den by the Westcoast winner—as he had 
been called—Pegg, Higginbotham’s best 
jockey. 

Pegg’s name was up as the rider for King 
Solomon, and Kirby was up for Alvarez. 

Steve went to the seat where he had es- 
tablished Birkie. ‘‘What talk do you 
hear?” Steve asked. He had brought 
Birkie along because of the little man’s 
genius for picking up gossip, especially 
regarding the races. 

“They’re both riding as usual,’’ Birkie 
replied. “Pegg is on Solomon, the better 
horse, sir. Kirby is on Alvarez. Kirby is 
just an apprentice jockey, but he’s been 
luckier in New York than Pegg.”’ 

“Pegg came from the West with Higgin- 
botham, Birkie?”’ 
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“Yes, sir. 
West.” 

“Kirby’s also from the West?” 

“He started as stableboy at Tijuana, 
sir. He married Pegg’s sister. ’T was Pegg 
taught him to ride.”’ 

Steve, watching the oralers take the slips 
of paper on which the players wrote their 
wagers, saw neither Kirtlester nor Letitia 
Cowles among the betters. Both remained 
in their place; and Steve, watching them, 
discerned a different order of interest in 
this race. From the moment the horses 
passed to the post the light-haired girl and 
the dark young man close beside her bent 
forward, absorbed in the preliminaries to 
the start. Even if Steve had seen that they 
had wagered on this race, he scarcely would 
have explained this alteration in them by 
the money stake. Something else was at 
stake on this race, something which excited 
them both and set them to whispering, 
with heads close together, while the jockeys 
played for position. 

They were off and the Durland horse had 
the best of the start, a fair length ahead. 
Durland and his wife and the two others of 
their party, as well as many friends near 
by, watched eagerly that leading horse. 
Letitia Cowles and Leroy Kirtlester did 
not. It was the Higginbotham horses 
which they watched. 

King Solomon, bearing the flaming col- 
ors of Westcoast, was back in the bunch— 
seventh or eighth—with the flame-shirted 
Kirby on Alvarez beside him. 

“Solomon! Solomon!” called some who, 
remembering the Westcoast record in the 
winter, still played the flaming colors of 
California for a turn of luck. ‘‘Come on, 
King! King! King Solomon!” 

Across from them on the long straight- 
away of the back stretch the flaming shirt 
of California moved up. Sixth, fifth, 
fourth it rode; but the flaming shirt was 
borne not by King Solomon. Pegg, the 
better rider on the better horse, was back 
in the bunch, still seventh; it was Kirby 
the apprentice who was moving up. 

Steve, watching the race with the thrill 
which horse races always gave him, by an 
effort took his eyes from the track. 

Durland and his wife were bent forward 
in the keenness of watching their horse; 
and Letitia Cowles and Leroy Kirtlester 
bent close together in the strain and ten- 
sion of watching—Steve now was abso- 
lutely sure—no mere horse race. What 
were they watching? 

Steve glanced again at the track. The 
horses were approaching the first bend of 
the long turn, and as they spread out in 
clear silhouette the flaming colors of Cali- 
fornia raced on the neck of the second 
horse close behind the leader bearing the 
Durland colors; and Alvarez, with a stable- 
boy up, was gaining. Not a length, hardly 
half a length, separated the noses of the 
leader and Alvarez. 

Back, six horses behind—for they were 
spread out now; there was no bunch—was 
King Solomon with Pegg up. Five horses 
behind only, he was; for the fifth horse 
faltered or Pegg increased his pace; he was 
fifth now. It was Pegg on King Solomon 
moving up; the colors of California, be- 
sides showing second, showed also fourth. 

“There goes King Solomon! There goes 
the King!”’ the crowd cried. 

As they entered the stretch the King 
was third. Out in front, but hardly by a 
head, was the Durland horse with Alvarez 
beside him and King Solomon coming up. 
At the mile the race was even. 

Durland straightened in his seat and 
shook his head. He was watching his col- 
ors; his horse was through and he knew it. 
His wife and the two guests between them 
also watched his horse and the race was 
over for them, for their horse faltered. Al- 
varez was past; King Solomon was past; 
two other horses were past. For Letitia 
Cowles and Leroy Kirtlester it was as if the 
race was just beginning; and it was all a 
Westcoast race with the two flaming shirts 
of California in front by themselves. 
Which Westcoast horse would win could 
be the only question. 


He did his winning in the 
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If it were a matter of a mere money 
wager this would make no difference; for 
Westcoast was sure to win; whoever wa- 
gered on either horse would win. The horses 
were running as.a stable. It was, as Steve 
had known, no mere matter of money for 
Letita Cowles and Leroy Kirtlester. 

On the track King Solomon continued 
hisrush. Closer, closer to the flying Alvarez 
he raced, and with more in him, more to 
respond to the touch of the whip which 
Pegg flicked on his flanks; he was past 
Alvarez, half a length to the finish. 

“King! King! King!’ the crowd cried, 
“King Solomon! Pegg! Pegg!’ They 
hailed the winner. 

Leroy Kirtlester and Letitia Cowles sat 
back, looking at each other, still tense, stil] 
excited. They had not been among those 
who hailed the winner. Something very 
definite to them had developed. They 
utilized the excitement of the others to 
whisper together intently; then they turned 
to scan the board on which the numbers 
had gone up for the fourth—the big race of 
the day. Steve, standing a few yards off and 
watching, felt that everything which had 
happened before was of minor importance. 
He, too, turned to inspect the board. 

Durland had two horses in the race; 
Westcoast had two. Steve found the 
horses’ numbers on his program—Osiris 
and Sunrise ran for Westcoast—and there 
were the jockeys’ names upon the board, 
Pegg’s name and Kirby’s again; but Kirby, 
not Pegg, was on Osiris; Pegg was on Sun- 
rise, the Westcoast second horse, which if 
it had run alone for its stable would have 
been a rank outsider. 

It started a flurry of talk, so sudden and 
unexpected a switch at the moment before 
the big race. What did it mean? 

The horses made their parade before the 
stands, and there on the neck of Osiris, as 
the board had warned, was Kirby; on Sun- 
rise rode Pegg in his flaming shirt. 

Letitia Cowles and Leroy Kirtlester were 
staring. The switch of the jockeys was to 
them more than a surprise. Across and 
beyond the wide oval of the infield and 
away from the stands and clubhouse—this 
race being at a mile—the horses were 
jockeying for place behind the barrier. 

Then the webbing flew up and they were 
off. In the middle of the bunch of bent 
bobbing backs of the jockeys the flaming 
hues of Westcoast rode side by side. 

Reaching the turn the horses began 
stringing out, but still close together raced 
the colors of California. Swinging into the 
long three-eighths-of-a-mile straightaway 
of the stretch, there they came, still close 
together, with only three horses in front 
of them. ( 

“Osiris! Osiris!’ ¢ 

For Osiris was moving up; but besids 
Osiris, leap for leap, Sunrise raced, respond- 
ing to the spur of the jockey. Osiris ran 
without whip or spur; Osiris still had re- 
serve, but Sunrise was nearly spent. x 

Then suddenly, almost in front of the 
club, something happened. The two horses 
of Westcoast were all at once much closer 
together. Osiris staggered, but caught his 
feet again. On he went; on and by the 
leaders before they reached the judges! 
stand. Osiris wins! 

Sunrise, with Pegg, was down. Another, 
following, ran into the horse and fell: 
others went around. The jockey of the sec- 
ond fallen horse rolled to the side of the 
track in safety, but Pegg lay still. 

Birkie, at Steve’s elbow, said: 

“The boy tried something, sir.” 

pried?” ; 

“Yes, sir. He took a big chance.” 

“Who did?”’ asked Steve. ‘ 

“The boy on Sunrise, sir, that used to be 
Mr. Higginbotham’s. Pegg, sir. He risk 
his life to do it.” 

“Risked his life to win?’’ asked Steve. _ 

“No, sir,” said Birkie, whispering. “If 
you ask me, sir, I’d say he risked his life so 
that the other horse of his own stable 
wouldn’t win.’ € 

Steve was watching, now, Letitia Cowles 
and Kirtlester. The Durlands and the 

(Continued on Page 200) 
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OR their supplies of fresh fruits and 

vegetables, ocean-going vessels in 
the old days had to depend on the 
native boatmen in ports at which they 
touched. 

Today they can stock up a round trip 
supply of foods /fresh-kept indefinitely 
by the Snider process of canning and 

| preserving. 

) In season and out of season look to 
Snider for an unfailing supply of foods 
fresh-kept—wholesome and appetizing. 


Important booklet—free. For bet 


Then—a “bumboatman” 
To-day—a case of Snider's 


vitamins and tomatoes. Address Snider, Temple Building, Rochester, New York. 
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“Bumboatmen,” the curi- 
ous name given those native 
venders of fresh foods— 
always welcome to incom- 
ing voyagers weary of a 
one-sided diet. 


Snider’s Catsup and other tomato prod- 
ucts give you at full strength certain ele- 
ments found in the fresh tomato more 
than in any other food—vitamins. 


Your system needs vitamins, and ; ARTIFICIALLY & 
way COLORED 
Snider’s Catsup offers a pleasant way to pilbsaeni, 


help balance the lack of this essential 
in many common foods. 

Delicious and colorful companion of 
cold meats, fish, rice, etc., Snider’s Catsup 
has as sure a place as bread and butter 
on many a table. How about yours? 
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Heavy-gauge shaker stitch, 
pullover sweater 
with V-neck 


Slip into a 
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Pep: Don’t you love it? Don’t you want it? 


Then get out—get out-of-doors where pep breeds. 
Go to the games. Get into the spirit of the thing! 
Shout — yell—cheer! Let your hair stand on end. 
There’s tonic in every thrill. 


But don’t mix thrills with chills. Go prepared. Sit 
through life’s games in comfort and a Bradley Multi- 
feature Sweater. No other garment so warm when it’s 
cold, so cool when it’s hot, so practical all the year. 
No other sweater more richly endowed with quality. 


Selected worsteds and wools, and hand-fashioned 
collars. Reinforced sleeves. Double-tacked button holes 
that never wear round. Unbreakable buttons sewed 
on to stay put—with stay-buttons on inside. Tube 
pockets. Knitted turn-up at bottom. Elastic weave 
insuring give without stretch, comfort without sag. 


A shaker coat eloquent of much style 

and quality. Jacquard design. Comes 

in many appealing color combinations 
for men and women 


| Atourist coat of rare quality. Conserva- 

tive in design—a universal favorite. 

Heather mixtures with contrasting trim 
down the front 


Fine worsted and Rayon links and links women’s 
coat with notched collar. Modish. Well tailored. 
Ideal for all the sports or around the home 


Knitted blouse with Byron collar, tri- 
angular-shaped pocket flaps, gathered- 
in wrists. Three-color combinations. For 


and out-of-doors 


Registration tag under the label fixing responsibility 
... these, just a few of the multi-features of the Bradley 
Shaker. A master sweater that looks as well as it wears 
and wears till the crack o’ doom. And every other 
Bradley is marked by the same type of excellence. 


Bradleys are knit to fit men, women and children, 
in an almost endless variety of styles, colors, color 
combinations and textures. The best of them are 
shown by your local dealer. Stop at the next Bradley 
Window display you see. Slip in and shop. Then slip 
out in a Bradley. But be sure it carries the Bradley 
label—proof of outstanding worth in outdoor knitwear. 


The Bradley Style Book free on request. Address the 
Bradley Knitting Company, Delavan, Wisconsin. The 
world’s foremost manufacturer of knitted outerwear. 
Slip into a Bradley and out-of-doors. 


A luxuriously soft and silky-looking fancy 
cricket-neck pullover. Rayon and finest 
worsted. A campus favorite 


Heavy shaker knit shawl-collared pull- 

over for boys and girls. Worsted and 

wool plated; contrasting color on collar, 
cuff and tail 


young women 


| 
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(Continued from Page 196) 
others stood staring, white and curious, as 
Pegg was carried from the track. Plainly 
to them what had happened was an acci- 
dent. 

But Letitia Cowles and Kirtlester, Steve 
was certain, did not see it so. At the backs 
of the others they talked briefly in whis- 
pers; and though two races were yet to 
be run, they said good-by to the rest of the 
party and went out. 

In the judges’ stand was a knot of con- 
sultation; but plainly the judges had seen 
the fall only as an accident; for the red 
board which makes the result official went 
up under the numbers of the first three 
horses that finished. Steve followed Letitia 
Cowles and Kirtlester, but after nearly 
overtaking them, he held back and let 
them, without question or delay, step into 
their motor car. 

With Racken and Birkie, Steve took a 
taxi back to the city. 

“Well,” observed Racken, “ Higgin- 
botham today had a couple of winners.” 

Steve said nothing, but gave Birkie a 
chance. ‘‘King Solomon, sir, did not sur- 
prise me. He was the class of his race. 
Osiris, too, sir, was the class of his on his 
Western form. A bit queer, sir, isn’t it, 
that Osiris could never win in the East here 
for Mr. Higginbotham while he was alive, 
but wins his first race after he’s dead?” 

“What do you make of it, Steve?” 
Racken directly demanded. 

“God knows,” Steve answered soberly. 

At the Colony he dropped Birkie and 
Racken and immediately went on to Le- 
titia Cowles’ address—not the street num- 
ber which she, as Lucile Helen King, had 
given him, but her father’s home—a fine 
old house on a Sixty street, east of the 
Park and close to Fifth Avenue. 

The motor car which Steve had seen at 
Belmont was standing before the door. 
B. R. K. were the initials in small letters; 
it was a Kirtlester car and Leroy Kirtlester, 
Steve believed, was in the house with Le- 
titia Cowles. Steve hesitated no longer, but 
went up the steps. 

The delay, before the servant returned 
and told him that Miss Cowles was in, indi- 
cated to Steve a consultation between her 
and Kirtlester. “Stephen Faraday of the 
Hotel Colony,” he had said to the servant, 
so he had no doubt whatever of her remem- 
bering him; and when she appeared she 
pretended to no wonder at his presence. 

“The other day yeu called at the Hotel 
Colony,” said Steve, explaining himself, 
“regarding a suitcase.” 

““Yes,’’ she said, flushing a little. Her re- 
fusal to deny meant nothing, Steve real- 
ized; denial under the circumstances would 
have been ridiculous. 

“T came in reference to that matter,” 
Steve continued. 

She waited, paler. How very lovely she 
was, Steve thought, and lovelier for the 
little wideness of her eyes and the little 
poise of fright. 

“Oh, yes,” she said; ‘‘my suitcase. You 
have decided to let me have it then?” 

“Not exactly,” said Steve slowly. ‘If 
we turn it over to anyone it would have to 
be to Mr. Kirtlester. The case is marked 
with his initials. He is the owner, I believe, 
is he not?” Steve challenged her directly. 

“Tt is his bag, Mr. Faraday,” she said. 

“However, we should have given it to 
you when you came to the hotel, except for 
one peculiar circumstance,” 

“What was that?” 

“You said the case was checked on Sun- 
day. Do you remember?” 

ad Ou 

“The check showed that the time was 
Saturday night.” ) 

Again Letitia Cowles started and this 
time returned with spirit, ‘And because 
after a week had elapsed I made a mistake 
of a day, you decided to embarrass me.” 

“T am sorry if you were embarrassed,”’ 
said Steve. “I do not think you really 
blame us. You see that particular Satur- 
day night was for us at the Hotel Colony an 
evening of most peculiar interest.” 

“May I ask why?” 
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“Tt was on that evening that Mr. Lou 
Higginbotham, the running of whose horses 
you and Mr. Kirtlester watched with so 
much interest at Belmont today, was mur- 
dered.” 

She went very pale, but was quiet and 
collected; and Steve was conscious of a 
twinge of admiration at the idea that it was 
of Kirtlester and not of herself that she was 
thinking. 

“Do you imagine that Mr. Kirtlester has 
any connection with Mr. Higginbotham’s 
death?” 

““T do not imagine it,’”’ replied Steve as 
coolly as he could. ‘‘I know he has some 
connection, but of what sort I do not know. 
That is why I am here.” 

For an instant she was breathless; then 
she challenged, ‘‘Why?” 

“‘T will tell you exactly what we have and 
what we have not regarding Mr. Kirtles- 
ter’s connection with the murder,” said 
Steve. ‘‘We have opened his bag and ex- 
amined the contents. In the first place it 
established that Mr. Kirtlester had been at 
the Colony that evening; in the second, his 
notebook showed that he had been follow- 
ing very closely the trials of Osiris; in the 
third, the collars in the bag were the same 
as the odd collar found in Higginbotham’s 
room. It was this, I think, which made you 
want the bag. Was it not?” 

She shook her head. The denial was use- 
less, but now she had to make denial. The 
accusation was coming too close to being an 
accusation of murder. 

“Kirtlester is here, I believe,” said Steve 
shortly. 

“No.” 

“Then where is he?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tell him,”’ said Steve quietly, ‘“‘that I 
am quite sure he and I had better have a 
talk. Don’t you think so too?”’ 

““Yes,’”’ she said and suddenly left the 
room. Steve paced thoughtfully while he 
waited. 

Kirtlester appeared, slightly preceding 
Letitia Cowles. His cheeks seemed abso- 
lutely bloodless; his eyes were unsteady. 
Crumpling at the pinch, Steve thought. In 
some such flurry of rage or fear or retalia- 
tion, he might very well have shot Higgin- 
botham; and yet in the everyday affairs 
which make up nearly all of life he was un- 
doubtedly a charming person; and the girl 
loved him. She must be in love with him 
to have done what she had done for him and 
to have shared whatever emotion had been 
obsessing him today. 

“Miss Cowles tells me that you have my 
suitcase. She says you were at the track 
watching me today,” Kirtlester said un- 
steadily. 

“T was watching you,’ Steve confirmed. 

“Why? And why have you come here?”’ 
Kirtlester challenged. 

“Bluntly,’”’ said Steve, ‘‘because I have 
reason to believe you are the man who shot 
Higginbotham.”’ 

Kirtlester jerked. ‘I know nothing 
whatever about his murder!”’ he cried. 

“But you knew him, didn’t you?” 

Kirtlester looked at the girl. Steve could 
not see her without turning around, for she 
had worked around behind him. She had 
posted herself as a sort of prompter, Steve 
realized, out of his sight. Evidently she 
prompted Kirtlester to admit it, for now he 
Salds Yess 

“You were with Higginbotham on Satur- 
day night?” 

Again the prompter nodded, for Kirtles- 
ter replied, “‘I saw him on Saturday night.” 

““Where did you see him?” 

“In his room.” 

“You were in his room, were you? At 
what time?” 

The prompter behind his back, Steve 
thought, did not hesitate before this deci- 
sion, but Kirtlester did. It was several 
seconds before he admitted, ‘‘I was in Mr. 
Higginbotham’s room about half-past ten.”’ 

‘When did you leave?” 

‘Before twelve.” 

“Higginbotham was killed about that 
time,’’ Steve reminded. 

“T know it. I know nothing about it.” 
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“You can hardly expect that statement 
to suffice, Mr. Kirtlester.”’ 

“T know that,’’ Kirtlester returned un- 
easily, ‘“‘and I intend to tell you more. I 
have agreed with Miss Cowles that I should 
tell you.”’ 

As he again hesitated, Letitia Cowles left 
her place behind Steve and moved around 
to stand by Kirtlester. 

“T was with Higginbotham in his room 
on Saturday night,’’ Kirtlester repeated, 
“but I did not know him well. I had met 
him only once—last winter in California. I 
was there on a holiday, Faraday, and havy- 
ing nothing to do I drifted over to Tijuana. 
I knew almost nothing about race horses 
and I made bets of only a few dollars, but 
as I happened to have taken a liking to the 
Higginbotham horses, I had remarkable 
luck. They almost always won. I was in- 
troduced to Higginbotham one afternoon 
and he impressed me as a straightforward 
person and a good sort of horseman. At the 
same time I met the jockey riding for his 
stable—Pegg. 

“T did not see Higginbotham again to 
speak to in California; three or four times 
I ran across the jockey and, as people will 
at a race track, I asked him about horses 
and followed his advice. 

“When I got back, Mr. Faraday, I took 
so little interest in racing that I did not 
even know that Higginbotham had brought 
his horses East until I happened to run into 
Pegg on the street here in New York just 
before the opening of the meeting at Sara- 
toga. He told me that the Higginbotham 
horses were to be campaigned on the New 
York tracks. Of course I remembered my 
winnings on them at Tijuana. 

“T had considerable confidence in the 
horses of that stable, Mr. Faraday—espe- 
cially Osiris. I found others hadn’t. You 
know New York. Nobody and nothing, 
man or horse, has made good in the mind of 
a New Yorker until he has made good in 
New York. Results elsewhere don’t count. 
So in spite of the showing of this stable in 
California the odds were long, even on 
Osiris. I thought him a great horse and I 
saw a chance to make a killing. I had an 
idea that after his first race the odds on him 
would shorten; so I made a big bet to 
start. Of course I lost. I was sure he would 
win next time, so I bet heavily again and 
lost. I kept losing. I have lost better than 
$200,000. On the race in which Osiris ran 
on the Saturday Higginbotham was killed 
I had more than $40,000.”’ 

“On that one race?’’ Steve asked quickly. 
“You bet at the track?” 

“Hardly. I could not have got a book- 
maker at the track to take that amount. I 
placed it in town with the representative of 
one of the big bookmakers.” 

“That one man took it all? I do not re- 
member the odds on Osiris, but they must 
have been heavy.” 

“They were. I would have made a quar- 
ter of a million dollars if I had won; but as 
it was I came back to town $40,000 worse 
off and feeling rather desperate, Mr. Fara- 
day. I had stuck by the Higginbotham 
horses because of what I had seen in Cali- 
fornia. I thought with each race they were 
bound to return to form. But that last 
race convinced me that they would not be- 
cause they would not be allowed to do so. 
That’s why I came to town to see Higgin- 
botham. I called him on the phone and re- 
minded him of our meeting in California, 
and without telling him my business I 
asked to see him. I went directly to 
the hotel, where he met me cordially in the 
lobby. As I had come directly from the 
train, I had my suitcase with some things 
I was bringing into town still with me. I 
checked it and then went up to Higgin- 
botham’s room. 

“Higginbotham completely deceived me 
at first.” 

“Deceived you?” said Steve starting. 
“ce How?” 

“‘T thought when I first met him he sin- 
cerely was feeling very badly himself and 
he could not understand his bad luck in the 
East. He had something to drink and we 
had sandwiches, as all the newspapers have 
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commented. I also changed my collar, a; 
you know. I was washing up and was going 
to send down for my suitcase for a colla: 
when Higginbotham noticed that our col 
lars were the same size and in his insisten 
Western way made me take one of his. O 
course I left my own.” 

““Yes,’’ said Steve. 

““We had a very agreeable time at first 
Then I got suspicious of him. I had tol 
him that I had lost immensely on hi 
horses and he said so had he. I said some 
thing must be wrong. It could not bi 
merely loss of form on coming East, a 
Osiris appeared as good as ever in his train 
ing gallops. Higginbotham immediatel; 
flared up so hotly that I was sure somethin 
crooked was going on, and told him so. H 
went into the most violent rage I ever saw 
There was nothing for me to do but leave.’ 

“So you left?’”’ asked Steve. 

“Of course I left.” 

“You left Higginbotham alive, 
mean?” 

“Of course I left him alive.” 

“You made no attack on him nor he o1 
you?”’ 

“Except by words, none.”’ 

“You left him in his room?” 

pp CS 

“Fe was alone then?” 

“So far as I know.” 

“Then what did you do?”’ 

“Nothing else about Higginbotham. 
met, downstairs, a party of people whom | 
knew and went with them to a supper club 
I entirely forgot about my bag. The nex 
morning I read in the newspapers that Hig 
ginbotham had been murdered.” 

‘“Why didn’t you come forward with thi 
information?” 

““Why should I? It would do no good 
for I know nothing about the murder 
There were a half dozen reasons for doin 
nothing. I would have been courtin 
scandal. It is not pleasant, Mr. Faraday 
to have lost the amount of money that 
have through racing. The property of m 
brothers and myself is an undivided estat 
and they do not know that I have had sue 
considerable losses. It is quite as unpleas 
ant to have quarreled with Higginbothan 
just before he was killed. The family of th 
girl one hopes to marry’’—Kirtleste 
glanced unsteadily at Letitia Cowles— 
“would hardly look favorably on sue 
incidents. But, as a matter of fact, Mr 
Faraday, I did not consider volunteering | 
statement because I expected to be dragge 
into the affair anyway. When I remembere 
my bag and searched my clothes for th 
check, I could not find it. I recalled takin; 
it from my pocket in Higginbotham’s roon 
when I proposed to send for the bag to get: 
collar. I thought that I must have left i 
there and that it must have been found.” 

Steve turned from Kirtlester to Letiti 
Cowles, and questioned her directly: “‘ Whe! 
did Mr. Kirtlester tell you about this?” 

“Tuesday,” she answered frankly. 

“Three days after the murder,’ Stev 
observed. 

“She saw that I was in trouble abou 
something,’ Kirtlester put in quickl 
“and questioned me. Naturally I tol 
her; and she volunteered to go and ge 
the bag, or at least discover whether it stil 
was there.” 

““What were you doing at the races to 
day?’’ Steve demanded shortly. 

“Watching Higginbotham’s _ horses,’ 
Kirtlester replied. ‘‘ You saw how they ran 
they won both races they were in. Doesn’ 
it prove that what I said to Higginbothan 
was true? He was crooked. Alive, hi 
horses lose; as soon as he is dead, the 
win!” 

Steve gazed again from Kirtlester int 
the wide, steady eyes of Letitia Cowles ant 
he held his impulse to reply. This girl, h 
saw, believed Kirtlester’s story exactly a 
it had been told. She knew nothing con 
tradictory to it; she was upholding it, as 
serting it with him. 

Of her Steve felt no doubt whatever; he 
participation in the affair, he felt he kney 
completely. But Kirtlester—Kirtlester, b; 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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“the f: factors of value i in 
Business Papers 


As the qualifications of your employees determine 
the right man for the job, so these factors of value 
determine ‘‘The Right Paper for the Purpose’. 


OU can compare paper with men. 

Paper influences. Paper makes sales. 
Paper works in the office and in the fac- 
tory. As there are Presidents, Sales Man- 
agers, Clerks and Office Boys, there are 
grades of paper for each job. While the 
use of the wrong paper may not be as 
disastrous as the use of the wrong man, 
it results in the loss of more money, time, 
and efficiency than the average man re- 
alizes. 


Make the Specification Chart your guide 
o ‘The Right Paper for the Purpose’’. 
This Chart lists and suggests the uses of 
Bond Paper in modern business, and indi- 
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Business 


cates for each use one or more of the Nine 
Standardized Eagle-A Bonds. 


The Chart assures the right price, as well 
as the right paper, because these Nine 
Standardized grades, covering all business 
requirements, are made in volume by the 
world’s largest makers of fine papers, with 
every resulting economy in production 
and distribution. 


AMERICAN- WRITING: PAPER: COMPANY 


Makers of Eagle-A Writing, Printing, 
Specialty and Industrial Papers 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


May we send you four paper buying R 
Suides— The Primer— The Chart—a 
booklet ‘‘The Correct Use of Bond 
Papers’’ and sample Portfolio of 
Eagle-A Bond Papers? 
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Heats 10 rooms! 


Scranton, Pa.—“‘I purchased an 
Allen’s Parlor Furnace, from your 
dealer here, as he warmly recom- 
mended wt. I cannot speak highly 
enough of it. It heats ten rooms 
and he only recommended it for 
seven or eight. I cannot give it 
the praise it should have.” 


ALLEN’s Parton FurNAcE—the furnace 
above the floor—has already made a name 
for itself in America’s small homes and 
bungalows—in churches, schools, movie 
theatres and stores. But this winter new 
thousands will know the heating capacity, 
the great economy and the unusual beauty 
of the New Allen’s Parlor Furnace. 
They'll thank us, as so many have, for 
luxurious winter warmth and comfort— 
for saving them the cost of a cellar—for 
saving them the cost of the extra chimneys 
required by old-fashioned room-heaters, 
stoves and fireplaces: They’ll thank the 
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winter:-- 
this 
handsome 


New Allens 


Parlor Furnace 


will banish 
shivering 
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thousands 
of grateful 
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Heats seven rooms 
and even more. 


Allen’s dealers who showed them how this 
furnace heats the healthful, modern way— 
how it heats the whole house with little 
fuel—and how easy it is to operate. 

But there are other thousands of homes 
that still need the Allen’s Parlor Furnace. 
Owned by folks who can afford it—yet 
who are holding back only because they 
have never seen it or don’t know how inex- 
pensive, how really handsome, how won- 
derfully efficient it is. 

Are you one who has shivered through 
long winters in the past? Does your fam- 
ily know what it means to huddle for five 
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Heats 6-room house! 


Brincton, Mamse—“We are so 
pleased with Allen’s Parlor Furnace 
that we will be glad to have you use 
our name as reference. We are heat- 
ing our six-room house and burning 
just one hod of coal every 24 hours. 
We are not troubled in the least with 
cold floors, as so many of our friends © 
are whouse aone pipe cellar furnace.” 
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Does all that is claimed 
for it! 

Prererssure, Va.—“I wish to state 
that I have purchased from the 
Franklin Furnace Company, of this 
city, one of the Allen’s Parlor Fur- 
naces, No. 318-A, and it is gwing 
entire satisfaction. It does all that 
is claimed for it and I cheerfully 
recommend it to anyone needing a 
good furnace at small cost.” 


dreary months in the one or two rooms that 
are heated? Then—you should investi- 
gate this remarkable furnace without an- 
other day’s delay. You need the New 
Allen’s Parlor Furnace. And you'll want 
it and get it just as soon as you realize 
what a wealth of warmth, comfort and 
contentment it will bring to your home. 
An exclusive feature—the inner glass 
doors—brings, besides, all the beauty of 
an open fire. 
These facts spell winter comfort 

The New Allen’s circulates warm, moist 
air, the healthful, modern way, through 
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Heats entire 2-story 
house! 
Knicutstown, Inv.—“‘T fig- 
ure your furnace has saved me 
about $200 already. It saved 
cost of cellar and is now doing 
the work of three big heaters 
and keeping all the rooms warm 

as well as the halls.” 


all the rooms in the house. It heats 
seven rooms or more. It saves cost of 
cellar and needs but one chimney instead 
of the several required by individual room- 
heaters, stoves or fireplaces. It costs little, 
if any, more than the individual one-room 
stove, yet it “out-heats” several stoves. It 
burns hard or soft coal, coke or wood, and 
is installed in about ten minutes. The New 
Allen’s Parlor Furnace is made in mahog- 
any and walnut finishes to harmonize with 
your furniture. It is as good-looking as a 
piece of fine furniture—but is every inch 
a strong, durable, house-heating furnace. 


PARLOR EURNACE 


Read above what users say about this 
wonderful heating plant. Every one of 
them is enthusiastic about it. Write for 
full information about the New Allen’s 
Parlor Furnace. If there isn’t an Allen’s 
dealer in your neighborhood, we'll see that 
you get a Parlor Furnace with a minimum 
of trouble and delay. There is no need to 
shiver when real comfort is obtainable at 
so little cost. But be sure it’s a New 
Allen’s Parlor Furnace—the best imita- 
tion couldn’t possibly be so good. 
ALLEN Manuracturine Co., Inc., 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Big advantage over system 
in basement! 
Inpranapouis, Inp.—“Our climate is 
very cold in winter. In my opinion, 
Allen’s Parlor Furnace is a real heat- 
ing system, because it gives furnace 
heat above the floor—a big advan- 
tage over a system in the basement, 
because no heat is wasted in the cellar 
below. This is a fine proposition and 

the cost 1s within reason.” 


Burns no more coal than 
ordinary heater! 


Martinsspurac, W. Va.—“T have 
been using Allen’s Parlor Fur- 
nace all the past winter and find 
it some heater. We have been 
very comfortable in our six rooms 
and bath, and it didn’t use any 
more coal than an ordinary 
heater.” 


Heating DeEaLters—It’s up to you to help 
the thousands of people who need the New 
Allen’s Parlor Furnaces to get them 


People in every section of the country are 
simply waiting for you to show them this mod- 
ern, healthful, economical heating plant. It 
opens for you the biggest of all furnace markets. 
What other heating dealers are doing, you can 
do! R. W. Ryan, of Wildwood, N. J., sold two 
carloads in six weeks. Then followed up with 
an order for 100 more. Users tell their friends 
how the Allen’s heats—and sales grow steadily. 
Don’t let this good business go another day. 
Write us at once for full information about our 
valuable dealer franchise. 
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No hot pitch to 


devitalize the cells... 
no bulging tops... 
no cracked seals... 
no internal short cir- 
cuits... no needless 
weight... . unequaled 
low internal resistance 
.. + 10% to 15% longer 
life than ever before... 


September 11, 1926 


This is the master Ray- 

O-Vac “B” 45-volt bat- 

tery, with the new con- 

struction, recommended 

for all multiple-tube 

sets, especially sets re- 

quiring more than 16 
milliamperes of current. - 
It has 30 extra large size 
cells giving 45 volts, with 
one intermediate tap at 
222 volts. 


Price 


$5 


All other sizes of “B” 
batteries, together with 
“A” and “‘C” batteries, 
are also available in the 
Ray-O-Vac line. 


Now...astounding staying power in 
this new radio “B” battery 


OR the first time in years a 

dry battery manufacturer has 
dared to break away from prece- 
dent by defying traditions in dry 
battery construction and to build 
a better battery according to sen- 
sible, scientific principles! 


Now radio owners can have “B”’ 
batteries that willnot only givebet- 
terreceptionbutthatwilllastlonger 
and reduce battery expense from 10% to 15%! 


FTER years of study of radiorequirements, 
the engineers of the French Battery Com- 
pany evolved this new long-life battery. 


In old-style batteries, hot pitch orwax is poured 
over the tops of the individual cells tohold them 
together. The heat robs the electrolyte of the 
moisture so necessary to give life and power 
to the battery and devitalizes the cell. 


In the new Ray-O-Vac batteries no hot pitch 
is used atall. The electrolyte retains its original 
moisture, makinga fresh, full-powered battery. 
In old-style batteries when the zine can of 
any one cell is eaten through by the chemicals 
it contains, the expanding electrolyte pushes 
out through the top and contacts with other 
cells. Short circuits are bound to occur. 


The new Ray-O-Vac construction prevents 


Totally new construction—exclusive to 
Ray -O -Vac batteries—now gives Still 
longer life to these remarkable batteries 
already famous for their lasting qualities 


a single oozing cell from thus ruining the whole 
battery. Each cell is rigidly fixed in a square 
waterproof, acid-proof, insu- 
lated compartment by itself. 
This compartment allows 
ample room for the electrolyte 
to expand. Hence the cell 
producescurrentuntilalmost 
the entire zinc can is con- 
sumed.Consequently the life 
of the battery is increased 
from10% to15%!Andwithout 
the needless pitch top, Ray- 
O-Vac 45-volt “B”’ batteries 
arenearly four poundslighter 
than old-style batteries. 


MINENT radio engi- 
neers have endorsed the 
unequaled low internal resist- 


Section through old-style 
construction. Solid pitch 
fills spaces between cells, 
allowing no room for ex- 
pansion of the electrolyte. 
Short circuits usually result 


a 


In Ray-O-Vac batteries 
each cell is in a square car- 
ton, with waterproof, acid- 
proof sidewalls, top and bot- 
tom. Expanding electrolyte 
cannot contact with other 
cells because the corners of 
the square compartment al- 
low 1t room for expansion 


ance which has always charac- 
terized Ray-O-Vac batteries. It 
means better reception because 
radio signals are not distorted by 
the current in amplification. 


This valuable quality is also a fea- 
ture of the new Ray-O-Vacs. It 
will give you a new quality of ra- 
dio reception. 


HE internal resistance and staying power 

of a radio battery are qualities that you 
cannot always measure witha voltmeter. The 
surest way to know that you are getting radio 
batteries that have both staying power and low 
internal resistance is to ask for Ray-O-Vacs 
and identify them by the carton shown here. 


Ray-O-Vac batteries are sold by radio and elec- 
trical dealers, hardware stores and auto sup- 
ply shops everywhere. If the store where you 
usually buy does not carry them write us for 
the name and address of a nearby dealer who 
can supply you. 


~~ “ “ 


FRENCH BATTERY COM PANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


cAlso makers of flashlights and batteries, ~ 
and ignition batteries 


(Continued from Page 200) 

his own admission, had been the last per- 
son known to have seen Higginbotham 
alive; he had quarreled with Higgin- 
botham; his acknowledged losses on Hig- 
ginbotham’s horses, with the consequent 
personal embarrassment, had supplied him 
with motive enough for many a man. 

Enough for this particular man, how- 
ever? Steve, staring at Kirtlester, began 

~ suddenly to doubt it. 

“You are satisfied?” Kirtlester inquired 
of him. 

“No,” said Steve bluntly. ‘Of course 
not.” 

“Do you want me to make a more formal 
statement of these matters?”’ 

“Not now,” said Steve, with his mind on 
the events at the race track that day. They 
were fitting in with Kirtlester’s story of his 
own innocence; Steve could not deny that. 
They did not fit in nearly so well with 
Steve’s theory of Kirtlester’s guilt. Hav- 
ing killed Higginbotham, would such a per- 
son have gone to see Higginbotham’s horses 
run today? Would he have remained in 
town at all? Or in America? There was 
time enough for him, following the murder, 
to have been in Europe now. 

The scene of the races was before Steve 
again; the horses upon the tracks; the 
Higginbotham entries and the jockeys. 

“What do you want us to do?” Letitia 
Cowles quietly inquired of Steve. 

“‘T will ask you,” said Steve, making a 
sudden decision, ‘‘merely not to leave New 
York, or Southampton, for a few days.” 

“T have no idea of leaving,”’ said Kirtles- 
ter. 

“Tf you wish,” said Letitia Cowles, smil- 
ing slightly, ‘‘I will be responsible for his 
appearance when you wish a more formal 
statement.” 

When Steve went down to his cab, he 
directed: ‘‘ Jamaica.” 

Less than an hour’s ride through the 
evening shadows brought him to the town 
of Jamaica, around which the three race 
tracks of Long Island cluster, and to the 
door of the Jamaica hospital. 

“Pegg, the jockey who was hurt at Bel- 
mont Park race track this afternoon, was 
brought here, according to the evening 
newspapers,” he told the attendant. ‘‘ May 
I see the interne who knows about his 
case?”’ 

In the waiting room to which he was 
shown he came upon a bleached, pretty 
girl with the rouge on her pale cheeks 
streaked with tears. A slim, black-haired 
boy had his arm around her. 

“You're Kirby?” Steve inquired, after 
introducing himself. 

ey eS, Sir.” 

“How’s Pegg?” 

“She’s his sister,” whispered Kirby 
warningly. ‘‘He’s very bad, sir.” 

“You’ve seen him?”’ questioned Steve. 

“He spoke to her,”’ said Kirby. “‘Then 
he went out again.” 

“You're waiting here?’’ asked Steve. 

“No, sir; we were just leaving. There’ll 
be no change tonight, they say. We’re 
going home.” 

“Where do you live?”’ 

“Here in Jamaica.” 

“T’ve a cab outside; use it and send it 
_back here.” 

“T’ll take her home.”’ Kirby beckoned 
Steve aside. ‘‘There’s no hope at all, sir,’”’ 
the boy whispered. 

“Take her home,” said Steve, and turned 
to meet the interne. 

No one, the interne told him, could see 
Pegg, and he confirmed the seriousness of 
the boy’s injuries. The jockey could not 
‘recover. . 

_ During the next two days Steve Faraday 
apparently did nothing about the Higgin- 
_botham murder except to inquire of Racken 
what investigation had been made con- 
cerning Pegg after Higginbotham’s death. 
The jockey, Racken told him, had been 
questioned, as had all persons known to 
be closely associated with Higginbotham. 
Pegg had stated that he had spent the eve- 
ning, and in fact the entire night, at his 
-sister’s home in Jamaica, and Kirby and 
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Pegg’s sister both had confirmed this. No 
suspicion had rested upon Pegg. It was 
shown that he and Higginbotham had only 
the most friendly relations. 

On Monday evening Pegg died without 
regaining consciousness; and on Tuesday 
morning Steve called Kirtlester on the 
phone. 

“Can you come to see me this evening?” 
Steve asked him. “Say, at eight?” 

Steve was alone in his rooms when, 
promptly at eight, Birkie admitted Kirtles- 
ter and, following him, Letitia Cowles, 
whom Steve had not expected. Almost 
immediately afterward Racken brought in 
Kirby. 

The boy was pale and worried, and looked 
uneasily, and as if surprised, at Steve and 
Miss Cowles and gave a short nod to 
Kirtlester. 

““Let’s come to the point of this right 
away, Kirby,’ Steve said. “‘Now that it’s 
all over with Pegg, tell me the truth. Pegg 
killed Higginbotham.” 

Kirby started and looked around again, 
then wet his lips. “‘How much do you 
know, sir?”’ 

“Pegg was pulling Higginbotham’s 
horses, wasn’t he?”’ returned Steve. ‘‘ Not 
for Higginbotham, but against him. He 
did it race after race, but Higginbotham 
held to him. Higginbotham wasn’t shaken 
until that Saturday. Then he suspected 
and accused Pegg; and Pegg shot him.” 

The boy again wet his lips. ‘““How much 
do you know, sir?” 

“That’s it?’”’ Steve pressed. 

Kirby made a clean breast of it. ‘That 
was it, sir. But it was in self-defense, Mr. 
Faraday; practically in self-defense. Pegg 
swore to that. Mr. Higginbotham was so 
mad that Pegg thought he’d kill him. So 
Pegg had to shoot. How’d you 
know it, sir?” 

Steve breathed quickly. He had not 
known. He gazed, in his relief, at Kirtles- 
ter and Letitia Cowles and saw her quickly 
clasp Kirtlester’s hand. She, until that 
moment, also had not known of Kirtlester’s 
complete innocence. 

“How did I know it?” Steve repeated 
Kirby’s question. ‘‘Mr. Kirtlester told 
me.” 

“‘T?” Kirtlester cried in bewilderment. 

“Yes, last Saturday, when you told 
me that up to the time he saw you Higgin- 
botham believed that his horses were 
running honestly; and when you told me 
he got violently angry when you said he 
was crooked. 

‘“A man does not go to an extreme over 
an unreality. You made him believe a part, 
at least, of what you said—that his rider 
was crooked. But we can get it all 
from Kirby now.” 

Ina few minutes the jockey told the com- 
plete event. 

“Pegg, you know, sir, was Mr. Higgin- 
botham’s contract jockey. He was a big 
winner for him, you know, in California. 
He made Higginbotham a pot of money 
there. When they brought the horses East 
Pegg wanted a new contract, but his old 
one had still a year to run and Higgin- 
botham wouldn’t give it to him. He gave 
Pegg gifts, but he wouldn’t give him a new 
contract, so Pegg was sore on Higgin- 
botham. 

‘*Then he met Kirtlester, who he knew 
had wads of money, and found he’d gone 
dippy with the idea of backing the Hig- 
ginbotham horses. So Pegg saw his chance 
to clean up big. He fixed it with the book- 


_maker to split whatever Kirtlester bet with 


him, Pegg guaranteeing that the horses 
would lose. 

“Pegg was right smart about it, and saw 
how it could be done. The horses were run- 
ning on new tracks in company they’d 
never met before and he had smarter riders 
against him than he’d ever had. They 
weren’t likely to catch him, for he hardly 
ever had to pull a horse. He’d get a bad 
start or ride into a pocket or the horse 
would run wide on the turn. Every time 
was different; so that I, who was working 
with him every day, didn’t see it. Neither 
did Higginbotham; for he couldn’t see how 
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Pegg could profit by it. Besides, Higgin- 
botham wasn’t suspicious. He put a pile 
of faith in his boys. 

“Tt was Mr. Kirtlester who showed Pegg 
up to Higginbotham. But he didn’t know 
he was showing up Pegg; he was trying to 
show up Higginbotham. Pegg came to the 
Colony to see Higginbotham about some- 
thing else just after Kirtlester left, went 
straight up to his room and found Higgin- 
botham wise; and he went for Pegg. 
Pegg shot him and skipped out. He said 
he shot in self-defense. He had to tell 
Mamie and me. We knew he’d gone to see 
Higginbotham. So we made up our story 
that night.” 

“You knew that night, then, that he’d 
killed Higginbotham?” Steve said. ‘He 
told you so?” 

“Yes, sir. He said in self-defense, but 
he’d never be able to prove it. I didn’t 
know then, sir, and I ask you to believe it— 
neither Mamie or I knew—that Pegg was 
crooked.” 

“When did you find that out?” 

“Before last Saturday’s race. Of course, 
sir, by that time I was smelling smoke. You 
saw the race where I was on Alvarez?” 

sé iMess4 

“Pegg never let out King Solomon till he 
saw I was going to win and the stable 
would win anyway.” 

“T saw that,’ said Steve. 

“Pegg didn’t say anything to me before 
that race. He didn’t think Alvarez could 
show him up; didn’t think the horse had it 
inhim. But before the next race Pegg came 
to me. He’d been switched from Osiris to 
Sunrise; for the boss had got suspicious. 
Pegg said to me: ‘Osiris mustn’t win, or 
they’1l get wise that I killed Higginbotham.’ 
I couldn’t see that all at once; how they 
could figure that out; and there wasn’t 
time for me to think about it. The horses 
were ready for the post. I rode Osiris. I’d 
never pulled a horse in my life, sir, and 
I rode to win. You saw us in the stretch, 
sir?” 

“Yes,” said Steve. ‘‘I saw the accident.” 

“T see you know it wasn’t any accident. 
Pegg tried something to stop me winning, 
tried to bump me; but Sunrise crossed his 
legs and went down with him, and the next 
horse went into him. 

“T and Mamie were at the hospital with 
him when he got conscious, and it was then 
he told us all of it and slipped Mamie a key 
he was carrying. Key toasafe-deposit box, 
sir—that’s why he told. Wanted us to go 
and get the money before he croaked, so 
there’d be nothing said about it.” 

“His money from the split with the book- 
maker, you mean?”’ said Steve. 

“Yes, sir. But it’s all there yet. 
never touched it.” 

“You still think he shot in self-defense.” 

Kirby hesitated. 

“T don’t know, sir. I know Higgin- 
botham; he was all square. He’d have had 
Pegg put off every track. He never would 
have rode again or worked around any- 
body’s stable. Higginbotham would have 
seen to that, and Pegg knew it.”’ 

“Think it over when you make your 
statement to the police,’ Steve advised. 
“Take him away, Art,” he directed 
Racken, ‘‘and give it to the newspaper 
boys first if you want to. His jockey shot 
him. Nothing to worry us in that—not 
what it might have been, is there, Art?”’ 

Racken took Kirby away, and Steve 
turned to Letitia Cowles and Kirtlester. 

“Nothing to worry you, either,’ Steve 
said to them with great relief. 

“‘T don’t see that,’’ complained Kirtlester, 
since his danger was over. ‘I never was in- 
volved in any way. All I was seeking to 
escape was publicity. I’m in for that 
now.” 

Steve, smiling a little sardonically, shook 
his head. 

“You imagine, I suppose, that I wish to 
connect you with the exposure of the mur- 
der. Believe me, I am quite as anxious as 
you to keep you out of it, not only for per- 
sonal reasons,” he added, glancing at Leti- 
tia Cowles, ‘“‘but for the good will of the 
house.”’ 
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For unruly hair— 


more people use this dressing 
than any other - 


Pleasant to use—beneficial 


No matter how unruly your hair is, you need 
not be discouraged. You can keep it in place 
without making it look sticky or greasy. 

You need not, shou/d not wet it with water 
—that only robs the hair of its natural oils, 
drying out the scalp and leaving it a prey to 
dandruff. 

Stop experimenting with your hair—you 
can do it irreparable injury! 

Begin today to use the hair dressing more 
people rely on than any other. This dressing 
is Stacomb. 

Just a touch of Stacomb in the morning or 
after a shampoo and your hair will really stay 
in place, al] day long. 

Stacomb will suit any type of hair, because 
it comes in two forms. As a delicate cream— 
in jars and tubes—and also in the delightful, 
new liquid form. Both are totally invisible 
on the hair. 

You may prefer the cream, or perhaps the 
liquid. But you will find Stacomb in both 
forms equally effective, pleasant to use, bene- 
ficial. It helps to prevent dandruff. And it 
keeps your hair smooth, in p/ace—but never 
sticky or greasy-looking. At all drug and 
department stores. 


FREE OF FER—(\fqcoml 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. A-89, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 

Original cream form New liquid form 1 


A Money Saver that adds 
Thousands of Miles to Tires 


Ask your repairman to plug nail holes and fabric 
breaks with Wedford-Kex Vulcanized Rubber Punc- 
ture Plugs. Wedford-Kex is not rubber putty, soft 
rubber or flowing gum, but actually a vulcanized plug 
with real wear resistance. These plugsadd thousands 
of miles to your tires by keeping out sand, water, mud 
and gravel, which rot casings and pinch tubes. 


The better tire repair shops use and recommend them. Large 
fleet owners use them to lower Maintenance service cost. 


“aN 
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WEDFORD-KEX Vulcanized Rubber 
PUNCTURE PLUGS 


Equip yourself with a Wedford-Kex Handy Tire Users’ Repair 

Kit—the only outfit that includes vulcanized rubber plugs in 

addition to the usual inner tube patching and rubber cement. 
Complete only $1.00 at leading accessory stores, tire re- 
pair shops, garages and filling stations, or direct prepaid. 


The Wedler-Shuford Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Amazing new pocket adding machine does all kinds of figuring 


in a jiffy. Eliminates all need of paper and pencil. Works as 
easily and quickly as a $300.00 machine. Counts up toa billion, 
yet fits vest pocket and weighs only 4 oz. Total always visible. 
Clears instantly. Made of steel and brass in fine Im, leather case. 
SENT ON TRIA Send no money—just 

name and address. We 
will mail machine at our risk for FREE TRIAL, 
Pay postman only $2.95, plus few cents postage 
on delivery. Use the machine for 10 days. If not 
completely satisfied, return and get your money 


back. Avoid any more costly arithmetic errors 

—save time and money. Order NOW. | 

Reliable Adding Machine Corp., Dept. 1C 
184 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wonderful money-maker }j 


Sell Christmas Cards 


The people you know buy Christmas Cards. They will give you their 
order from our Beautiful Book of Samples. The best line with the 
biggest commissions paid weekly. Full details without obligation. 


ARTISTIC PUBLISHING CO., 323 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 


at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Think of being able to offer 
a suit or topcoat made of the 
finest quality of pure Virgin 
Wool; fit, fabric and fashion 
guaranteed, at the powerfully 
attractive price of $23.50! Can you sell such 
values? You can, if the experience of 2,500 other 
salesmen means anything. And you don’t have 
to know anything about selling clothing. We'll 
take you, train and equip you to go out and 
make a success of this work if you are honest, 
ambitious and willing to work. If you are, 
write us. You'll hear from us egies! with 
the full facts. Address Dept: 990 


William C. Bartlett, Inc., 850 Kees St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: I'm interested in the opportunity you GE 
Please send the facts without obligation to me. 99( 


NIGMIG. i Taf reenhe se Wires ad derbies detente hehe e aisiare 


Town 4% Jains Spanner aera, oe State 


A™ ARVELOUS preparation which toughens the threads 
of silk, greatly increasing the wear and the resistance to 
snags and * 


LIKE COTTON. It sets the color, and aids in retain- 


runs’. Actually makes silk hosiery WEAR 
ing the original lustré and softness. Also neutralizes the 
destructive acid of perspiration, and acts as a real foot 
comfort. Used when tubbing. Harmless to the skin or 
any fabric. 

ow you can enjoy long wear from silk hosiery. Pennies 
spent for SILK-AID save dollars’ worth of hosiery. 
Get it today at drug or department stores, or 16 oz. pack- 
age (enough for 100 prs. hosiery), one dollar postpaid. 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money back. 


KALON CORPORATION, Box 1178, Omaha, Nebr. 


Attractive proposition for jobbers, retailers, salesmen. 


Ege STUDY AT HOME. Becomealaw- 
yer. Beindependent. Earn $5,000to 
$10,000 annually. We guide you step 
by step—furnish all text material, in- 
cluding fourteen-volume Law Library, 
Degree of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, 
easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page 
Law Guide" and “‘Evidence"’ books free. Send for them 
NOW. La Salle Extension University, Dept. 971-L, Chi- 
cago. The World's Largest Business Training Institution, 
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Tali POUND STERLING 


Indians, educated in English schools, redly 
denouncing British rule in India; fifty feet 
away another man, an Englishman, de- 
nouncing royalty and proposing that it be 
abolished; beyond him, under a great red 
flag, a revolutionary exhorting the people to 
rise and overthrow their masters—namely, 
the employers—and seize the system for 
themselves. But when George Bernard 
Shaw, who is a satirist under pretense of 
being a radical socialist, comes to be enter- 
tained at a birthday party by the Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party from the House of 
Commons, the government, controlling the 
wireless facilities, forbids his speech to be 
broadcast—forbidsit without knowing what 
will be in it—simply on the ground that he 
will not promise to say nothing controver- 
sial, though, of course, whatever he said 
would in any case be published in all the 
English newspapers and cabled all over the 
world besides. You could not invent any- 
thing more inconsistent than that—more 
stupidly inconsistent—for the undeleted 
speech was all the more advertised. 

Shaw said, ‘It is a wonderful government 
for doing the things it does not intend to do 
and the very things it would not do if it 
knew it was doing them.” 

So it is and always was. Every English- 
man knows that. One of the things it did 
not intend to do and might not have done, 
if its right hand had known what its left 
was doing, was to let Great Britain in for 
the pain of putting the pound sterling back 
to a gold standard in 1925. It has been say- 
ing ever since, first, that it did not intend 
to inflict that pain; and, secondly, that the 
pain is the effect of some other cause, 
therefore it did not inflict it. Nevertheless, 
it did the thing. The pain was necessary; 
the pound sterling required it. No matter 
what they say or how they grumble, their 
true character is in the pound sterling, and 
the pound sterling is the most consistent 
artificial thing. on earth. Therefore, bas- 
ically, they are themselves consistent in 
character; in personality they may be as 
inconsistent as they like. 

As for the pain, speaking of that, they 
knew what nobody could say out loud; what 
for political reasons it is supposed to be 
impossible to tell people when there are so 
many alert demagogues about—to wit, 
that after a serious credit derangement, as 
in wartime, it may be necessary to make 
yourself heroically worse before you can 
get better. Specifically, in England’s case 
restoring the pound sterling to its full gold 
value meant high prices, high taxes, unem- 
ployment and some reduction of wages at a 
time when the temptation to goon with 
inflation was almost irresistible. 


The Safe, Solid and Honest Way 


Three years ago a British financier 
pointed to the postwar building boom in 
France and to the one that had already 
occurred in Germany, when at the same 


| time a new building in England, other than 


working-class dwellings subsidized with 
public funds, was an object of curiosity, 
and said: ‘‘ You see what they are doing in 
France and what they have done in Ger- 
many. We could have done the same thing 
in England. All we had to do was to let the 
pound sterling go, as the mark has gone, as 
the franc is going.” 

Seeing this, they went, nevertheless, the 
other way. Temporarily it hurt their 
trade. As gradually they restored the 
pound sterling to par it was more difficult 
to sell their goods in competition with 
countries that embraced the ecstasy of in- 
flation. Coal, for example. It was cheaper 
for the world to buy German coal priced in 
German marks than British coal priced in 
pounds sterling, because marks were every 
day a little cheaper and the pound sterling 
was every day a little dearer. The British 
coal trade was particularly hit. The profit 
went out of it. The miners, refusing to be- 
lieve this, were loath to surrender the high 
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wages that had come to them during the 
war. Hence the miners’ strike, which led to 
the general strike. From putting the pound 
sterling back to a gold basis in 1925 there 
is in fact a direct line of effect down to the 
general strike in 1926. 

But all the time British credit was rising. 
Germany at last repudiated her credit. The 
world may pretend to forget what that 
means, yet it leaves an ugly sun-fast stain. 
France lost her credit; the sequel there is 
yet to appear. The British way was the 
safe, solid and honest way. Now she is be- 
ginning to build again on a large scale, and 
what she builds is her own in sound moral 
principle. No foreigners defrauded by 
British inflation or British repudiation may 
look at any of it and say, “‘They got some 
of that out of us.” 

The pain, though at times very acute, 
was after all temporary. And there were 
compensations, besides, such as do not in- 
trude themselves upon casual attention. 
The pound sterling requires much, but it 
toils night and day, with no union rules to 
limit or hinder its usufruct. Some of its 
works are recorded in a book called Sta- 
tistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 
published by His Majesty’s stationer. He 
is the government printing office. On page 
40 there is a table showing the distribution 
of incomes liable to the supertax. In every 
graduation or bracket of this table it ap- 
pears that the number of persons having 
certain incomes was greater in 1924 than it 
was in 1914. For instance: 

The number of persons having incomes 
of $15,000 to $25,000 a year was 15,524 in 
1914 and 26,440 in 1924, an increase of 70 
per cent. 


England’s New Prosperity 


Thenumber having incomes from $25,000 
to $50,000 a year was 9020 in 1914 and 
16,589 in 1924, an increase of almost 84 per 
cent. 

The number having incomes from $50,- 
000 to $75,000 a year was 2393 in 1914 and 
4353 in 1924, an increase of 82 per cent. 

The number having incomes from $75,- 
000 to $100,000 a year was 1002 in 1914 
and 1828 in 1924, an increase of 82 per cent. 

The number having incomes of $100,000 
to $500,000 a year was 1513 in 1914 and 
2763 in 1924, an increase of more than 82 
per cent. 

The number having incomes in excess of 
$500,000 a year was 80 in 1914 and 124 in 
1924, an increase of more than 50 per cent. 

It may be that popular government has 
been feeding the rich to the poor. Cer- 
tainly taxation for social purposes has 
enormously increased. The government’s 
expenditures for education, science and art 
were $100,000,000 in 1914 and $243,000,000 
in 1925. Its expenditures for miscellaneous 
social services, health, labor and pensions 
in 1914 were $104,000,000, and in 1925 
$720,000,000—that is to say, nearly seven 
times what they were before the war. The 
total expenditures under the head of poor- 
law relief by the state and local authorities 
in 1924 were $196,000,000. 

The unemployment insurance scheme 
begun in 1912 in respect of seven industries 
was extended in 1921 to cover the whole in- 
dustrial population, and the total benefits 
paid in 1924 amounted to $190,000,000. A 
new pension scheme for the aged, the 
widows and orphans was initiated in 1925: 
The estimated benefits to widows and or- 
phans this current year will be $55,000,000. 
Under an impulse of housing reform, the 
state has subsidized the construction of 
364,000 dwellings for working people since 
the Armistice at a cost of more than $200,- 
000,000, and is committed to an annual 
subsidy for the same purpose of $40,000,000 
for fifty years to come. There was a state 
grant of $115,000,000 to the coal-mining in- 
dustry in 1924 to eke out the miners’ wages. 

Doubtless Lord Inchcape was thinking 
of these figures when he wrote that letter to 


the London Times saying what England 
wanted was a Mussolini to put his foot 
down. Nevertheless, it appears from the 
table setting out the distribution of in- 
comes liable to supertax, in that book of 
the pound sterling’s work, that the rich 
have all the time been growing richer, or at 
least that the number of rich has been in- 
creasing. Many of these may be new rich. 
That is another matter. 

In the same book one finds data on the 
condition of people whose incomes are too 
small to be liable to the supertax—those 
who practice thrift and save in small 
amounts. ‘ 

The total of deposits in the post-office 
savings banks was $952,665,000 in 1914 and 
$1,401,865,000 in 1924, or more than two- 
fifths greater than before the war. The 
average amount due each depositor was a 
little more than $100 in 1914; in 1924 it 
was about $115. The increase of total de- 
posits, therefore, was principally from an 
increase in the number of depositors. The 
number was 13,514,000 in 1914 and 18,879,- 
000 in 1924. 

In the trustee savings banks, where the 
average deposit runs a little higher, the 
total of deposits in 1914 was $269,715,000, 
and in 1924 it was $411,422,750—an in- 
crease of more than 50 per cent. Building 
societies in 1914 had a membership of 627,- 
240 and their assets were $330,956,000; in 
1924 their membership was 1,000,988 and 
their assets were $724,440,000—an increase 
in assets of nearly 120 per cent. 

The assets of all classes of industrial and 
provident societies in 1914 were $423,720,- 
000; in 1924 they were $1,011,875,000—an 
increase of nearly 140 per cent. 

If now you turn to vital statistics, you 
will see the ultimate translation of housing 
reform, better nutrition and social service 
in terms of human life. The death curve 
falls. Deaths from all causes were 23.9 a 
thousand of the total population in 1914 
and only 19.3 in 1924. Of infants under 
one year, 105,681 died in 1914; in 1924 
only 65,259. 

Deaths from tubercular diseases, symp- 
tomatic of bad housing and malnutrition, 
were 61,507 in 1914 and only 46,656 in 
1924, a decline of nearly 25 per cent since 
prewar time. 

With better living, sumptuary habits, too 
are changing—notably one. The decline 
of drinking is a social fact of extraordinary 
interest. In 1914 the consumption of spirits 
was 32,596,000 gallons. That was seven- 
tenths of a gallon a head. In 1925 the 
total consumption was more than one-half 
less—14,500,000 gallons. That was less 
than one-third of a gallon a head. 

So, according to the book, the rich are 
richer, the middle classes have more saved 
and people in general are living better than 
before the war. 


Inequality in Wages 


As to the state of common living, that, 
of course, is a question of fact full of diffi- 
culty, soreness and exception, arguable 
according to the case that is to be proved. 
Nevertheless, it is true that wages in gen- 
eral—that is, real wages, calculated by what 
wages will buy—are higher than before the 
war;. and nowhere more than in England is 
1914 regarded as a dead line to the condi- 
tions to which the workers shall not be 
pushed back. 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money, a liberal econ- 
omist, writes an article on wage disparities. 
“The Ministry of Labor,’’ he says, ‘‘have 
published a good deal of valuable informa- 
tion on relative wage rates, and the general 
result of careful and impartial official in- — 
quiry is to show that while the wage earn- 
ers as a whole now enjoy wages which are 
higher than before the war, after making all 
allowance for the rise in the cost of living, 
this general result conceals a large number 
of curious inequalities. Some workers have 

(Continued on Page 209) 
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Is he laboring under Distance - burdened 
Merchandise? 


Even the best salesmen and finest mer- 
chandise cannot attain full volume in 
competition with houses whose branch 
plant service is a clinching sales argument 


Through the Eyes of Others 
see what Atlanta can mean to your 
business, Send for this free booklet 
giving the experiences of more than 
600 concerns now in Atlanta 


- then dont expect full volume from the South 


ARRING that small minority of merchan- 

dise to which distance lends enchantment, 
goods bearing the weight of heavy freight 
charges and slow service are looked on with 
disfavor today. And sales-volume is falling off 
in markets which are distant from factories. 


Industry is Decentralizing 


As a result, industry is carefully spotting 
branch factories, one in each of the five major 
markets—to adequately serve these markets 
from close by, “overnight,” as modern mer- 
chandising conditions demand. No longer can 
industry hope to serve the entire United States 
from any one point, however centrally located. 


America’s Fastest Growing Market 


The South is not only a major market—it is 
the fastest growing market in the United States. 
The building program of the South is tremend- 
ous, and sustained. The buying of motor cars, 
high-priced home equipment, modern office 
equipment all show higher increase percent- 


ages than in other sections. Railroad tonnage, 
bank clearings, insurance reports, post office 
figures, and all other truly, representative 
statistics show the South to be a market of 
immense importance to every producer. 


Leaders of Industry Select Atlanta 


The point of greatest economy from which 
to serve this rich market is Atlanta. Trans- 
portation is at its best here. Production 
economies—bringing greatly increased profit- 
margins are a major attraction. Raw materials, 
labor, power, moderate taxes, sites, building 
costs—all contribute generously to profits 
from Industrial Atlanta. 


Eighty-three in 1925, sixty-five during the 
first five months of 1926, a grand total of over 
600 nationally known concerns, after detailed 
surveys and comparisons, with the full facts 
before them, have chosen this city as Southern 
distribution point. In an amazing number of 
cases these Atlanta branches lead the country 
not only in percentage of increase, but in 


A Gf L ( N ( 154 Chamber of Commerce 
Industrial Headquarters of the South.— Pe 


volume of sales as well—exceeding quotas 
year after year because of the rapid growth 
of the territory, and the economy of serving 
it from this point. 


A Complete, Valuable Survey Made Free 


Problems vary and standardized reports can 
not be adequate. For this reason the Atlanta 
Industrial Bureau is prepared to make a 
special, confidential Industrial Survey for 
the executives of each interested concern. 
Every economic factor will be presented in 
its relation to your business, and every 
statement will be thoroughly authenticated 
before it is laid on your desk. 


To a considerable number of concerns we 
have been able to show large production 
savings—and a market entirely adequate to 
absorb branch factory output. An industrial 
Survey of Atlanta may be the means of 
showing you the path to greatly increased 
volume and profit in the Southern market. 
All correspondence held strictly confidential. 


WRITE TO INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
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(Continued from Page 206) 
made substantial increase upon their pre- 
war earnings, while others have suffered 
serious diminution in real as distinguished 
from money wages.” 

He complains, for example, that the 
skilled shipwright receives fifty-five shil- 
lings a week, which is only one-third more 
than before the war, against a rise of two- 
thirds in the cost of living, whereas the 
street sweeper may earn as much as 
seventy shillings a week, which sets him 
much higher than before, raises him to a 
seale of living above that of some skilled 
artisans. Generally, the wages of the un- 
skilled have risen more than the wages of 
the skilled, which is true, as a matter of 
fact, all over the world. It is owing partly 
to a social impulse, partly to the political 
strength of the unskilled, who are every- 
where numerous, and partly to a kind of 
law, which is that in a general rise of prices, 
meaning the price of labor or the price of 
food, low-priced things rise relatively more 
than high-priced things. 

In England there have been specific rea- 
sons also. The shipbuilding industry has 
been in a bad way from an oversupply of 
ships since the war. They call this an un- 
sheltered trade, since it is exposed to world- 
wide competition. So also the coal-mining 
industry and the engineering trades; in 
these, wages have risen less than in those 
which are called sheltered trades—such, for 
instance, asthe building trades. 

Owing to the urgent postwar demand for 
more and better dwellings, under a system 
of state aid, the building trades have flour- 
ished, and wages there are double what they 

_were before the war, with the cost of living 
_ only two-thirds higher. i 

Sir Leo thinks the bricklayers have too 
much advantage. He must have been 
watching them work. Two or more of them 

‘raising a wall unconsciously dramatize, 
first, the characteristic British attitude to- 
ward work—that it is a curse to begin with; 
and, secondly, the great fallacy of the Brit- 

ish labor policy, which is that the less one 
does for the wage received, the more jobs 
there will be. They are limited by union 
rules as to the number of bricks they may 
lay in a day, which is one-half or maybe 
one-third as many as one could who would. 
It is less than half the average stint of an 
American bricklayer. 


4 Brick Layers and Delayers 


But in England, as elsewhere, men are 
born to one of two ways with work. One 
works slowly at low tension; he fits into 
this scheme. The other must work fast at 
high tension; he cannot help it. The low- 

- tension bricklayer on an English wall be- 
gins by looking moodily at a particular 
brick in the pile before him; he isolates it 
by an act of the mind, studies it in per- 
spective, imagines it in the wall; thén he 
lifts it, regards each of its six planes suc- 
cessively with deep interest, hefts it, hesi- 
tates, ruminates, tries it where it might go, 
and decides after all that its destiny is not 
there. So he puts it down and begins to 
act upon another. Heisallright. It is not 
difficult for him to hold his output down to 
the sacred minimum. 

With the high-tension man it is other- 
wise. He cannot go gliding with time. He 
has a feud with it. First he lays three 
bricks in the wall very fast. That is the 
only way he can lay them at all. Then he 
stops and looks around. He is three bricks 

ahead of the low-tension man. He must 
wait to be overtaken. He walks to the end 

‘ the scaffold and takes the view. It bores 

him. 

___ He walks to the other end and takes it 

_ there. He lights a cigarette. He stops to 

~ see how the other is getting on. He goes 

_ and looks at the three bricks he last laid to 

i see if they are still there. And when the 
low-tension man does at length overtake 

him, then he throws away his cigarette and 

- lays three more bricks very fast. 

The wage is from twenty to twenty-four 
dollars 4 week, and at that wage this is 
probably the most expensive bricklaying in 
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the world. The wage cost per brick laid, ar- 
rived at from dividing the wage by the 
bricks, is much higher than the wage cost 
per brick in the United States. That is not 
all. There is the time cost to be added. 
Given two houses alike, both constructed 
at the same wage outlay, the one that takes 
a year in building will cost much more than 
one that has been finished in six months, 
because that one is six months sooner pro- 
ductive of rental and has held capital in 
suspense half a year less. 

The wonder is that a society can afford 
to feed, clothe and house workers in ex- 
change for such effort as that of the British 
bricklayer. That this society can, and does 
at the same time make progress in wealth, 
is astonishing. Progress not only in wealth; 
in leisure too. 

The hours of labor in Great Britain now 
average forty-eight a week. Before the 
war the average was 55.5. 

We speak of the standard of living; they 
speak of the standard of living and leisure. 
More and more British leisure is devoted 
to sports. Betting on sport events is a 
national diversion all the way from the 
sporting lord down to the shopgirl. The 
government’s proposal to tax betting for 
the exchequer raised an incredible storm. 
Nothing short of taxing bread could have 
been more unpopular. 


Life, Leisure and Food 


The government’s official guess of the 


‘betting turnover—that means the amount 


of money annually involved in public bet- 
ting—was $1,000,000,000. That sum in- 
vested at 6 per cent interest would pay the 
principal of Great Britain’s war debt to the 
United States Treasury in less than forty 
years. 

After the coal miners have been on strike 
for months, they may still be seen going 
long journeys by the omnibusful to attend 
their favorite games. They have no fear of 
starving. When they go on strike they 
have access to the public funds for sus- 
tenance. A labor dispute does not touch 
the fundamental right of an Englishman. 
It is a right he gets born with. That is the 
right to be fed because he is an English- 
man. 

Recently the London Morning Post sent 
a correspondent to investigate the mining 
town of Chopwell, called the reddest village 
in England. He wrote: ‘For twelve 
months next Friday Chopwell has lived on 
the guardians. The strike started before 
the time of the subsidy. Till the general 
strike the socialist Gateshead Board of 
Guardians allowed relief to men, women 
and children, sometimes to the extent of £4 
10s. a week to a family. Later this was re- 
duced to £3 10s. maximum. Since the gen- 
eral strike only women and children are 
nominally receiving relief, but the men live 
onit too. Therates’’—taxes—‘‘are tremen- 
dously high and going up. Thrifty people 
and shopkeepers are leaving the place. 
Those who don’t, have to sacrifice the:sav- 
ings of years for the rates. One poor woman 
had to sell a £70 piano for £25 to pay the 
rates. A man on the dole next door bought 
it. Rent allowances of 7s. 6d. a week were 
even made by the guardians, but as the 
population refuses to pay rent, this money 
was spent on pleasure. Fine new houses’’— 
he means dwellings—‘‘have been erected 
by the County Council. I walked past 
them. One lot was labeled Marx Terrace, 
another lot has been named Lenine Ter- 
race.” 

Probably there was more excitement in 
the correspondent’s mind than pure Lenin- 
ism in Chopwell. In any case, it was the 
extravagance that scandalized him, not the 
fact of the strikers having access to public 
funds. It would not have occurred to him 
to challenge that principle. From im- 
memorial time it has been both custom and 
law that food is an Englishman’s native 
right. They would no more think of letting 
a striker starve while refusing to work than 
they would think of shooting him. And 
it has come gradually to be accepted, as an 
extension of this doctrine, that everyone 
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Buy separately 
or in assortments 


Father & Son 


—partners! 


AID a happy father, “I can’t think of anything I ever 
bought for my boy that worked out better than our 
Stanley Tool Set. We’ve had a lot of fun working together. 


“We started with a few simple repairs about the house. 
Then we made our own work bench; after that a table. Now 
we have just started on our most ambitious effort—a model 
of an old galleon—and already it looks like a success.”’ 


or 


Such work requires good tools. Stanley Tools have been 
standard for more than a half century. You’ll find them in 
most carpenters’ kits and in manual training classes through- 
out the country. 


You can buy Stanley Tools separately and gradually ac- 
cumulate your set. For your convenience in buying, there 
are also sets in fine oak chests from $15 to $95. Or there 
are assortments of the same good tools in strong cardboard 
boxes containing simple directions for making your own 
chest. Prices $5 to $20. 
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Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of Stanley 
Tools. And send for our Catalogue No. 34 which describes 
Stanley Tools both separately and in assortments. Address: 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use 
Ask your hardware dealer 


STANLEY TOOLS 
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‘| could not walk across 


the street | 


OST men who think they have weak 
feet are merely wearing incorrect 
shoes! They are suffering aches, cramps 
and leg weariness, simply because their 
shoes do not give their feet a chance to 
support the weight of the body naturally. 


Male 


ARCH PRESERVER 


SHOE 


will give prompt relief to most bother- 
some feet. It has a concealed, built-in 
arch bridge that lifts the foot structure 
quickly back to normal and holds it there 
without straining. It has a flat inner sole 
(crosswise) that allows the bones, nerves 
and blood-vessels of the foot to function 
naturally without being pinched. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe is not freakish 
—it looks like any smartly designed, well 
made shoe, but it is planned and built to 
provide a natural walking base for the 
foot as well as an attractive covering. 

No other shoe can give you the advantages of the 


Arch Preserver Shoe, because no other shoe can 
have its patented features. 


Try a pair and get back on your feet! 
Be Tu: wRIGH Frarconune: 


Dept. S-50, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of Men's Fine Shoes since 1876 
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TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


The genuine Arch Preserver Shoe 
for men and boys is made only 
by E. T. Wright & Company, 
Inc., Rockland, Mass.,—for wo- 
men and children by The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 
No. 320 
Ohio last 


Let us 

send it E.T. Wright&Co., Name 

Our Check- Inc., Dept. S-50, a 
u Chart Rockland, Mass. 

will get you Send me the “ Check- ss 
acquainted up Foot Chart’’ ecdress 
with your and name of nearest 

feet. dealer. 
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has a right to live in a decent house, with 
plumbing, and the right to a certain stand- 
ard of comfort and leisure. If wages are in- 
sufficient to provide these things, then it 
becomes the duty of the state to provide 
them out of the public funds. The ideal 
has not yet been realized, but they are 
moving rapidly in the resolve to realize it. 

All this is not a system that is breaking 
down. It is one that is working. What so 
mysteriously sustains it is the pound ster- 
ling. It toils for them. It has made them 
rich. They are old and skilled in wealth. 
On May 4, 1925, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said: ‘‘ We have still £3,000,000,- 
000 in foreign investments, the interest of 
which is calculated at £220,000,000 a year.” 

That is $15,000,000,000 invested abroad, 
yielding an annual income of $1,100,000,000. 
They are increasing that investment every 
year out of the income. In 1923 they 
increased it $580,000,000; in 1924 they 
increased it $570,000,000; in 1925 they in- 
creased it $440,000,000. 

It was the same Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who said that to pay the United 
States Treasury less than $200,000,000 a 
year—‘‘to pass that immense sum contin- 
uously across a frontier, across an ocean, 
across the exchange, was one of the most 
stupendous tasks and burdens ever under- 
taken by one country in the whole financial 
history of the world.’’ Less than one-fifth 
of Great Britain’s annual income from her 
own foreign investments, by his own figures. 

When it came to the question of her war 
debt to the United States Treasury, Eng- 
land was torn between two points. She was 
the first to urge general cancellation of war 
debts, the first to suggest letting Germany 
off if the American Government would em- 
brace a scheme of general forgiveness. 
That was all in the celebrated Balfour note. 

Up to this point her motives were clear. 
She would be spared the awkward business 
of collecting her own war debts, since she 
could well afford to forgive her debtors if 
the United States Treasury forgave her; 
and thus charging off $10,000,000,000 of 
war debts against the Americans would tend, 
besides, to arrest the rivalry of the dollar in 
the economic affairs of the world. All this 
might plausibly have been done without 
prejudice to the credit of the pound sterling, 
provided only the American Government 
consented. The American Government did 
not and would not consent. There the con- 
flict began in England’s mind. 


The Victory of the Pound 


For the sake of £3,000,000,000 invested 
all over the world she was obliged to uphold 
the integrity of international debt. The 
pound sterling kept saying, ‘‘Settle; settle 
with the United States Treasury.”’ But for 
political reasons she had obliged herself to 
side with Europe against paying back $10,- 
000,000,000 of war loans to the Americans. 

What is true of Europe as a whole, and 
true as to all the other countries owing war 
debts to the United States Treasury— 
namely, that as they settle with the United 
States Treasury their debts in effect are 
automatically canceled, because the money 
with which to pay them and much more be- 
sides is then borrowed in Wall Street—is 
not so as to England. The reason it is not 
so as to England is that she does not wish to 
borrow. She is in the lending business her- 
self; she has been in it for a long time. She 
did need a gold credit of $300,000,000 in 
Wall Street to put the pound sterling back 
to a gold basis, and she got it, but that was 
all she wanted; and having put the pound 
sterling back to a gold basis again, she 
opened the London market to foreign bor- 
rowers once more and proceeded to lend 
British capital as before the war. 

The pound sterling won, you see. It 
obliged them to settle at the United States 
Treasury even though, unlike other war 
debtors there, once having settled, they 
would actually have to pay. It was an hon- 
est victory for the pound sterling. That is 
where their character is, much more truly 
than in their diplomacy, wherein they have 
undertaken to put upon Americans the 
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whole onus of upholding the integrity of 
international debt by saying to their debt- 
ors that Great Britain collects from them 
only because she is obliged to pay the 
American Government. 

There is subtlety in it, ancient political 
wisdom, perhaps; there is panic in it, too, 
and more of that in fact than conscious mo- 
tive. Panic such as this is will be good for 
them. They were too rich. Necessity did 
not oblige them. They could afford to be 
inefficient, to suit themselves, to waste 
their time, to burn their coal in open grates, 
to buy from other people all the things they 
found it too much trouble or too expensive 
by their methods to make for themselves. 


Feudalism’s Hangover 


They were coming to be like Alcibiades’ 
comfortable, procrastinating Athenians, 
who could not be moved until you made 
their blood to run cold. They knew well 
enough how to convert coal into electricity 
at the pit head, and the advantages of doing 
so; but it was easier to go on using coal in 
the old-fashioned way; and easy, too, when 
the mining industry stopped paying, to 
grant aid thereto from the public funds. 

The social meaning of industrialism 
changed and they were not aware of it. 
They could not believe anybody knew more 
about it than they knew, since they had in- 
vented it. They opened the industrial era— 
that is, the era of mechanical power and 
machine craft. For more than a century 
they led it, taking the first profit like fruit 
from virgin soil. But straight up with it 
they brought ways of social thinking that 
were rooted all the way back to feudal- 
ism—to a time when the people belonged 
to the lord. He could do with them what he 
would. He exploited them, of course; that 
was what he supposed they were for. How 


else should society exist? The other side of | 


it was that hedefended and sustained them. 
He was responsible for them. 

Then people passed from the lord’s pos- 
session into industry, and there they be- 


longed to nobody. They were exploited © 


still, much more than before; but now, in 
place of a lord to defend and sustain them, 


was an anonymous system called capital- — 


ism, with no theory of direct human re- 
sponsibility, believing itself to be governed 
by remorseless economic laws having the 
force of natural laws, such as the law of 
supply and demand, the law of marginal 
value, the law of a fixed wage fund. That 
demand is unlimited to some unknown point 
of satiety and that the wage fund is indefi- 
nitely expansible were facts unimaginable; 
and that a people across the Atlantic should 


one day discover them, and by acting upon © 


them risesuddenly to first place in the world, 
was, of course, a possibility concealed from 
their view. 

For many years the condition of labor 
under British industrialism was exceedingly 
wretchéd. Memories of it emotionally 
complicate every dispute between labor 
and capital to this day. Probably labor 
never could have emancipated itself. The 
Chartist movement in the first half of the 
past century came to nothing. That was a 
revolt of the workers, demanding, among 
other things, the right to vote. 

Yet what had been fine and humanly 
responsible in the old spirit of lordship was 
not dead in England. It was this, probably, 


much transformed, that animated a Liberal — 


Party in Parliament and produced, among 
other great figures, Gladstone. The Liberal 
Party took up the cause of labor; and not 
until then, about 1870, were trade-unions 


legalized. In 1824 there had been thirty- — 


five laws forbidding workmen to unite 
against their employers. The Liberal Party 
made the mistake of supposing that the 
evils complained of were inherent in the 
nature of Sdustrialism, which was inhuman 


“~ 


and cruel, whereas they arose from a false — 


philosophy of it; at any rate, the Liberal 
Party thought the only way was to make it 
human by law, and led labor into politics, 
where presently it became strong enough to 
demand laws. 

(Continued on Page 212) ~ 
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Ordinary Flat Finish 
White Paint 


Barreled Sunlight 
Gloss Finish 


The microscope tells why Barreled Sunlight 
is so easy to keep clean 


These photographs of paint surfaces were made 
through a powerful microscope. Each paint was 
magnified to the same high degree. The’astonish- 
ing contrast shows why Barreled Sunlight is so easy 
to keep clean. Its surface is smooth, unbroken 
and non-porous. It resists dirt-and washes like tile. 


Print that 


can be kept 


as spotless as Tile 


with a handsome lustre all its own die 


Prosasty more painting problems haves 


been solved with Barreled Sunlight than 
with any other interior paint or enamel. 


Cleanliness, for instancé... The tile-like finish 
of Barreled Sunlight can’t: hold dirt embedded, 
Washing easily removes smudges. . 


Durable beauty. ..The handsome, deep lustre 
of this paint lasts for years. Repeated washings 
will not wear it away nor lessen its attractiveness. 


Non-yellowing ... Barreled Sunlight is guaran- » 


teed to remain white longer than any gloss paint 
or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied under the 
same Randitione: 


““Covering’’ power... An extreme degree of 
opacity enables Barreled Sunlight. to finish with 
one coat a job that would require two coats of 
ordinary enamel. 


Reg. U. S. 


Borreled Sunlight 


Pat. Off. 


Lower net cost. . . Even on fie om surfaces 


-—in hotels, schools, hospitals,. office buildings, 
factories—there is a real saving. Application costs .. 
less because Barreled Sunlight, containing no var- 

nish, flows on freely. with brush or spray. Once 


on the walls and. ceilings, washing takes the place 


_of frequent repainting. 


Fon’ use in places that do not require a full Gloss finish, Bar- 
reled Sunlight is also made in a washable, handsome Semi- Gloss 
and a good-looking, durable Flat finish. 


You can get Barreled Sunlight in cans from 4% sine to 5 gal-- 


lons, and’in 30- gallon and 55-gallon steel erie? Where more 
than One coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 
See coupon below. 


Us2S; GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 

Factory and Main Offices: 24-C Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
New York — 350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago —659 Washington Blvd. 

‘San Francisco — 156 Eddy Street 
Philadelphia — 1003 Bailey Building 
Distributors in ail principal cities 


Retailed by over 6000 dealers. ' Check 0. Homes 


mailed postpaid. 


Institutions 


Enclosed also find ten cents for sample can of Bafreled Sunlight to be 


A pure lustrous white 
easy to tint any shade 


By simply adding colors-in-oil to 
Barreled Sunlight white, you can ob- 
tain exactly the tint you want to 
match any scheme of interior decora- 
tion. Ask your dealer about the new 
Barreled Sunlight Tinting Colors, in 


- handy tubes. These colors are almost 
- liquid, blending easily and quickly 


with Barreled Sunlight. In quantities 
of 5 gallons or over we tint to order at 
the factory, without extra charge. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO,, 
24-C Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me information on the use of Barreled Sunlight in— 


(O Commercial Buildings 


O Industrial Plants 
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BarRELED SUNLIGHT 
gives walls and wood- 
work arichly lustrous, 
washable finish good 
for years of service 
without repainting. 


the « 
sHASTINGS-> 
NIMS PUMP 


A logically located, self aligning pump that prevents over- 
heating; fits and looks like standard equipment. Has pat- 
ented leakless bearing and patented impeller, exclusive 
features. Speeds up circulation without altering or imped- 
ing regular cooling system. Continues circulation even 
after water is too low to efficiently cool motor. 

Installation takes fifteen minutes. Two bolts to tighten. 
Couldn't be easier. Horn or other standard parts need not 
be moved to accommodate it. Thousands in use, lengthen- 
ing the lives of motors, giving cool comfort to owners in 
driving. If your dealer cannot supply you with a genuine 
Hastings- Nims P ump, we will ship direct upon receipt of 
price. Money back if not fully satisfied. 


.$ 5.00 (In Canada $ 7.00) 
.$15.00 (In Canada $20.00) 


Oil Circulating Piston Rings 


Ind motor smoking. excess carbon and make motors run 


One model fits all Fords... . . 
One model fits all Fordsons.. 


smoothly by returning surplus oil to the crankcase. Your 
garageman knows their value and will make installation. 
Dubl-Test Piston Rings 
Are quality Compression Rings. Each Hastings Ring is 
) individually tested for roundness, size and inspected for 
flatness, thickness and tension, Manufactured for all 


motor vehicles. Also special complete sets for Fords. 
Oil Circulating Rings, each $.50 
Dubl-Test Rings, each..... .25 


Hastings Real Glass Windows 
for all Ford Cars 


Fords old or new benefit by replacing rear 
curtain celluloid with Hastings Real Glass 
Windows. Keep out wind, dust and rain. 4 
Give clear vision. Easily put on. Over 
2,000,000 sold. Ask your accessory dealer. 

Set of one or two $.80 
Look for name on frame. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


$20 E. MIN Stit PRS ae ean E. Mill St. Hastings, Mich. 
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Ready to use 
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Johnson Earned $90 in a Day 
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known line of ‘“‘Made-to-Order’’ Personal and 
Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 
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fessional ve For full details and exclusive territory 

ADDRESS DEPT: A 
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By this time industry was crystallized 
upon the fallacy that wages were a fixed 
quantity, or, by another way of saying it, 
that labor’s share in the product of indus- 
try could not by any means be increased; 
and, besides, it was already too old and too 
rich to think new thoughts. Labor, on the 
other hand, was dogged in its policy of giv- 
ing as little as possible for the wage received, 
meanwhile more and more using its political 
power to wring from the state the means to 
better living which it was unable to obtain 
from industry. 

Industry said at last the reason it could 
not pay higher wages was that labor was 
limiting production. That was true. Labor 


| said if it increased production by putting 


forth more effort, industry would seize the 
profit. That also was true. Only the prem- 
ises were false. Labor thought it had found 
a way to get more without increasing its 
effort. It began taking from the public 
funds. 

But what it got from the public funds 
was in fact a subsidy to industry, since 
industry to that extent was relieved of the 
necessity to pay a living wage. 

To illustrate the difference that comes 
from two ways of thinking: In England it 
is a radical Labor Party that proposes a 
minimum wage of five dollars a day, to be 
decreed by law, not on the ground that 
labor does or would produce the economic 
equivalent, not on the ground that it is 
already doing so and that industry can 
afford to pay the wage, but on the ground 
only that the worker needs that wage in 
order to live in a proper manner. Fifteen 
years ago in the United States, when we 
stood almost as far from a minimum wage 
of five dollars a day as England now 
stands—here it was a daring industrialist 
who adopted that wage in his works with 
intent only to quicken the minds and hands 
of the workers in order to reduce costs so 
that he might reduce the selling price of his 
product; and he got that result. 


A First-Place Complex 


There was no sign that the British con- 
flict between capital and labor would ever 
end or ever change; no sign, either, of its 
bringing them to ruin, for all the time they 
did somehow progress in total wealth, in- 
crease their investments abroad, multiply 
the pound sterling and stay first in the 
world. It caused them, however, to present 
outwardly certain astonishing aspects, as 
that a people temperamentally the most in- 
dividualistic on earth should appear to 
have become deeply socialistic, and that a 
country whose greatness was founded on 
capital should contain perhaps the most 
dangerous feeling in the world against capi- 
talism. 

Socialism probably was never an instinct 
among them, hardly an ideal, but a politi- 
cal weapon with which to attack industrial- 
ism; and their quarrel with industrialism 
seems at last to be this—that it has failed 
to give man the individualistic freedom he 
craves. The reason for its failing in this 
human respect was never a reason inherent 
in industrialism as such; it was because 
British industrialism grew upon a caste 
system of lords, masters and men, and this 
has never been got rid of. The very terms 
still live. After the general strike in May, 
the newspapers commonly referred to the 
new agreements as reached ‘‘ between mas- 
ters and men.” Their feud is with a thing 
much older than industrialism; the indus- 
trial dispute is the new form of historic con- 
flict. 

Even so, industrialism will work. It 
might go on working for a long time yet in 
England, but not in a way to challenge the 
new competition now abroad in the world. 
In the past few years industry has been 
revolutionized in method. To be effective, 
it requires of men an effort they will put 
forth only in two cases—namely, in case 
they are highly disciplined like the Ger- 
mans, or in case they have the incentive of 
unlimited personal achievement, which 
they cannot have with industry governed 
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as by a caste tradition, masters born and 
men born. 

The British worker is not docile and dis- 
ciplined like the German, nor does he see in 
his labor the promise of progressive reward. 
So therefore, though British industrialism, 
as it has been and is, might continue to 
work, even to pay, still it would probably 
be less successful than German industry; 
and certainly it would fall far below the 
new American standard, not by reason of 
sinking actually but by comparison. 

It is significant that for all their socialism 
they turned naturally, when the panic 
seized them, to a country where industrial- 
ism under a new theory was producing the 
two ideal results—namely, unlimited pro- 
duction of the goods with which to satisfy 
human wants and a progressive distribution 
of those goods. They turned to the United 
States, asking, ‘‘ Why does this thing which 
we call by the same name yield such differ- 
ent fruits in American hands?” 


Short-Sighted Investigations 


What threw them into a panic was the 
only thing that could. It was a shock to 
their ego, to their historic sense of place 
and achievement. Where they had been 
first for so long that they took it as their 
right and destiny, a design set in the uni- 
verse, suddenly they found themselves in 
second place. The Americans were first— 
first in wealth, first in power, the dollar 
greater than the pound sterling. 

From the moment when they could no 
longer deny this fact they began to suffer 
under what a psychologist might call a 
first-place complex. They became hyster- 
ical in their speech. The war had not been 
able to make them so. This did. A com- 
plex, you understand, is not rational. If it 
were, it would be no complex. For England 
there was no solace whatever in the 
thought that she herself was as rich, as 
powerful, as efficient as ever, even more. 
It was only that another nation had become 
richer, more powerful, superior to her in 
material greatness. 

Much more than they themselves realize, 
a state of feeling still unaccommodated to 
this event of change has touched their 
diplomacy, their modes of thought—their 
manners even. It almost wholly explains 
their attitude toward the war debt they owe 
to the United States Treasury. It explains 
the way they feel about American ships. 
Not that they have fewer ships; they no 
longer rule the sea. Another power is able 
to build, if it will, a greater navy than 
theirs. 

“Why,” asks an Englishman, ‘‘should 
the Americans want a Navy at all—except, 
of course, for coast defense?”’ 

Immemorially the point of her diplo- 
macy has been to hold the balance of power 
in her own hands. This is no longer: pos- 
sible. Never again will she be equal to this 
one new power. There is nothing to balance 
against it, and her diplomacy is aground. 

But they are the finest realists in the 
world. That is a quality they cannot lose. 
What is this American thing? How do the 
Americans doit? They propose to find out. 
They send missions to explore the wonder. 
The Daily Mail sends one, entirely made up 
of British union workingmen, who put off 
their overalls and come to the United 
States to talk with American wage earners, 
especially expatriated British subjects able 
to remember their native shop language. 
The Federation of British Industries sends 
one. Two engineers constitute themselves a 
mission, and return home with an evangel 
of efficiency. They write a book to which 
the editor of the London Economist puts a 
foreword, saying at the end of it: 

“Tn the bad old days, when factory hours 
were long, there was in every Lancashire 
town an individual known as the knocker- 
up. Early every morning, often hours be- 
fore dawn, the silence would be broken by 
his insistent tap on one windowpane after 
another down the empty street. Within a 
few minutes of his passing would be heard, 
first one step, then another, quickly swell- 
ing to a roar of clattering clogs, hurrying 


? 


September 11,1926 


along the cobbled road to the neighboring 
mill. Mr. Austin and Mr. Lloyd are en- 
deavouring to play the part of knockers-up 
of British industry. Let us hope that they 
will find that the old lady is only sleeping 
and will respond to their call.” 

The labor mission entirely missed the 
point. It was deeply impressed by the 
women’s fur coats hanging in the factory 


lockers, by the automobiles parked outside, 
by the man-to-man air pervading the plant, — 


by the money spent for the comfort of 


employes and charged to production, and — 


especially by the limited power of trade- 
unionism in American industry. It came 


~ 


and went without once touching the crucial ; 
fact that American trade-unionism has defi- 

nitely abandoned the policy of limiting the 
effort and has formally embraced in place of © 
it the doctrine that only by assisting capital — 
to increase production may the total wage 


fund be progressively increased. 


The mission sent by the Federation of © 
British Industries did relate wages and pro- — 
duction in one equation but never got the - 


principle quite right side up. 
“The American employer believes in high 
wages and he pays them. But he also be- 
lieves in high output and he sees that he 
gets it.’’ He does not believe in high wages; 
he believes in low wage costs. He does not 
see that he gets high output; he provides 
for it. But he is no longer interested pri- 
marily in either of these two factors. How 
to increase production is no problem; it 
may be increased indefinitely. The wage 
cost naturally falls with the increase of 


It wrote: 


production. What to do with production— — 


that is the problem. And the American 
manufacturer goes directly at it. His chief 
anxiety isto increase consumption. Get 
the goods to the people. Everything else 
follows. 

The two engineers made the mistake of 
naming, their book The Secret of High 
Wages, whereas what they should have 
been seeking, and really were, was the 
secret of low wage costs. Why do American 


products represent a lower wage cost than — 


British goods? They themselves apparently 
know the true meaning of high wages. But 


it is clear from the popular articles running | 
in the English press that most people do — 


not. The simple idea is that if only British 
industry would double wages, England 
would have prosperity like ours; but if 
British industry did they would have only 
higher prices. Almost nobody dares to tell 
them that to enjoy this prosperity they will 
have to think, act and work at higher ten- 
sion and recast their leisurely existence on a 
new time plane. 

Well, what they will make of it remains 
to be seen. For all their servitude to his- 
tory, they are unpredictable. Show an 
Englishman a life-size camel in a three- 
ounce bottle and he will say ‘Ah, I see’”’ 


and go away with his mind full. What will — 


come of it you never know. Something un- 
expected. He may invent a three-ounce 
camel or he may go straight off and harness 
the tides at Plymouth. They can do any- 
thing. Drudgery they loathe. Effort and 
difficulty they love to no end. 


England’s Unexploited Mine 


Their home market is a mine they have 
never exploited really; and no effort to ex- 
ploit it by the true principle of industrial- 
ism has yet failed. 

Meanwhile, because they need more 
room in it, they are rebuilding the temple 


of the pound sterling. When the old Bank — 


of England began to be wrecked in its mid- 


7 


dle for the purpose of being made higher, — 


modern and more efficient, people began to 


write letters to the Times, saying this was — 


vandalism upon a precious antique struc~ 
ture. The directors answered, saying they 
were all wrong. It was not an old building 
at all. It was built in 1694. It will be very 
clumsy looking when it is done. 
pound sterling is the clumsiest money unit 


in the world, with the one great merit as a — 


unit of being the largest there is, and there- 
fore capable of expressing vast sums with © 
the fewest ciphers. 


~~ 


But the © 


4 
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Banana Mousse—a dessert that is really simple to prepare and always pleasing when made with fully ripened bananas. 


For those who usually do not take desserts 


When bananas are fully ripened, a new taste reveals itself 


RY this. Buy a dozen ba- 
or a “hand.” Take 
them home and put them in a bowl or dish 
Restrain 


nanas, 


to ripen at room temperature. 
any impulse to put them in the ice chest, 
for cold interferes with the ripening process. 


Wait until all green is gone, even from 
the tip. Wait until brown spots upon the 
sides tell you that the fruit is really ripe. 
‘Then prove your cookery skill with one of 
many banana recipes. 

_ Enjoy the sweetness of ripe bananas in 
‘desserts. Add their flavor to salads, or 
‘serve them with meats. 

| Ripeness brings more than better flavor 
'to bananas. It brings an ease of digestion 
scarcely equalled by any of the foods you eat. 

That is because bananas are carbohydrate 
food, and, as the food ripens, these carbo- 
hydrates slowly change their form. At full 


\ ular this dessert is with men who 


whether served in desserts or eaten alone 


ripeness these starchy elements are almost 
entirely changed to fruit sugars which are 
easily absorbed into the system. 

That is the same change that all food 
starches must go through before they can 
be digested. When bananas are fully ripe, 


For children who are “finicky” 
or “choosy” about their food, one 
generous serving of banana pie 
contains more energy-making 
nourishment than a skimpy meal. 


Ripe banana pie — or shortcake. 
If more wives could see how pop- 


must eat in restaurants, more men 
would eat banana pie at home. 


nature has already done this work 
for you. 

To be sure of always having ripe ba- 
nanas, try keeping several “hands” in various 
stages of ripeness. 

Send for the free cook-book, “From the 
Tropics to Your Table.” 


three recipes for serving bananas, and several 


It contains eighty- 


This recipe 


pages of balanced menus. 
book is free. Mail the coupon for it. 


A United Fruit Company Product 


packed and sealed by nature in a germ-proof package. Imported 
and distributed by 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Please send me recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” 


[Please print your name and address) 
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eouldn’t. I never saw such a fool proceed- 
ing, Link. It’s just raw and barefaced. 
Don’t you know it takes a little brains to 
steal? Why, a six-year-old kid could have 
planned this better!’’ His voice snapped. 
“Where is it? Take us to it.” 

“Mr. Rooney, I didn’t—I didn’t take it. 
I can’t show you where it is. I’ve told you 
the truth—everything exactly as it hap- 
pened.” 

“T’ll give you one chance, and sixty 
seconds to takeitin. Take us to the money 
or I’ll telephone the sheriff.” 

“J ___”’ Link bent his bewildered head 
upon his hands. The thing was so utterly 
impossible—the whole set of circumstances 
was so impossible! He stood very still, 
trying to think, trying to force his fright- 
éned brain to give him the answer to it all. 
But there was no answer. He lifted his 
head and let fall his arms at his sides. 

“T guess,’’ he said dully, “‘you’ll have to 
send for the sheriff.” 


II 


“ANYBODY,” said Seena Rooney, ‘‘who 
feels like dancing will have to do it 
some place else.” 

“But,” expostulated Marty, ‘‘the guests 
will be coming and the music is here from 
the city.” 

“They can all go home again,’ Seena 
said. ‘‘Do you think I can have a party 
with Link Stone in jail and Lydia Nichols 
in the state she’s in?” 

“Well ” Marty began, but his niece 
interrupted. 

“Uncle Marty, you ought to know bet- 
ter. You’ve known Link since he was a 
baby. He didn’t steal your old money.” 
Then, inconsequentially, ‘‘And what if he 
did? You can afford to lose it, and you’ve 
almost killed Lydia.” 

“But she wouldn’t want to marry a 
thief.”’ 

“T haven’t any patience with her,’ Seena 
said tempestuously. “‘Hysterics and dark 
rooms and fainting spells, when she ought 
to be doing something. If I were in her 
place 4 

“What would you do?” Marty asked 
with a twinkle of amusement. 

“Td fight. I’d be out turning every- 
thing inside out to prove the man I was 
going to marry didn’t do it. I’d show him 
and the whole outfit whether I meant it 
when I told him I loved him.”’ 

“T guess you would,’ Marty said ad- 
miringly. 

She turned abruptly and started toward 
the door. Determination was in every line 
of her lithe figure. 

“Where are you going?” Marty asked. 

“To start something,’’ she snapped. 

She started it by driving like a young 
hurricane to the jail, where, being who she 
was, Link was brought from his cell to see 
her. She wasted no time on preliminaries 
or on sympathy. 

“Link,” she said, ‘‘something’s got to be 
done. Of course you didn’t do this rotten 
thing. Anybody with sense knows that. 
Can you think of anything?”’ 

“No,” he said apathetically. 

“Don’t be a sheep!’ she snapped. 
Then—‘‘If you can’t think, get somebody 
to think for you. . . . I don’t like him. I 
don’t like any part of him, but Caleb Hope 
has got more brains than anybody in this 
town. I’ll get him to come here.” 

“But o 

“Be still,” said Seena; ‘I’m running 
this. You wait right here and I’ll get him 
in a jiffy.”” To the deputy she issued or- 
ders: “‘You keep Link in this room till I 
get back with Mr. Hope.’ And instantly 
she was gone in a swirl of short skirts and 
tossing hair. 

Caleb Hope looked up from the papers 
he was scrutinizing as Seena burst into his 
office. His melancholy face betrayed no 
astonishment, no irritation, no pleasure— 
nothing but an abysmal weariness as if the 
weight of life were too great for his stooping 
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shoulders and slight frame. He reared 
himself to his full height and peered down 
at her. 

“Come with me, right away,” she said. 

“Might one ask where and for what 
purpose? Or shall I tie a handkerchief over 
my eyes?” 

“To the jail,’ she said. 

‘Ah, has some officer done his duty at 
last? Speeding, is it? Or have you run 
down some citizen whose agility was no 
match for your driving?” 

“Will you stop talking and come? It’s 
Link Stone.” 

“Link Stone—indeed? And what have 
you to do with Link Stone?”’ 

“‘T’m doing what Lydia Nichols ought to 
be doing and hasn’t the pep to do,” said 
Seena. ‘‘And I don’t want to be kept 
waiting.’”’ Caleb sighed. “I want him out 
of jail at once,’’ she said. 

“Whether he’s guilty or not guilty?” 

“Tt’s none of my business whether a 
friend of mine is guilty or not,’ Seena 
snapped. “It’s my job to do everything I 
can for him.” 

Caleb’s gloomy eyes lighted a very little, 
and he nodded his head slowly. “Do I 
understand Link desired to retain me?”’ 

“You do,’ said Seena, moving toward 
the door. Caleb followed more slowly and 
climbed into the car beside her. She 
talked vehemently all the way to the jail. 
Caleb remained mute, but now and again 
he glanced at her out of the corner of his 
eye—and not with severity. 

They found Link waiting for them where 
Seena had left him, and Seena plunged 
into some high-handed pronouncement. 
Caleb blinked and moved his head vaguely 
from side to side. 

“Tf you will be still and sit over there 
quietly, you will be of great assistance,” 
he said, and she flushed angrily, but 
obeyed. Caleb surveyed Link in silence. 
‘So you want to retain me?”’ he asked. 

“T haven’t much money,” Link said. 

“T have,” interjected Seena. 

“Tf you will cast your eye back over this 
conversation,’’ Caleb said, “you will see 
that money has not been mentioned as 
yet. . . . Did you doit, or didn’t you?” 
“T didn’t.” 

“Of course he didn’t,’’ said Seena. 

“Perhaps,” suggested Caleb, ‘‘you’ve 
something important to do at home—or 
somewhere.” 

“T’m going to stay right here,’’ Seena 
answered, and he lifted his shoulders with a 
helpless gesture. 

“Tell me all about it, Link. And when 
I say all, that’s what I mean—just as it 
happened.”’ 

Link plunged into his story, commencing 
at the moment he left the mill with the old 
bag to get the pay roll and ending at his 
arrest. 

Caleb turned to Seena. ‘‘ You were at 
the window when Link came up?” 

“T certainly was.” 

“‘Did you see Palmer put the money into 
the bag?” 

“T did, and heard him call attention to 
Liege 

“Eh? You heard what?” 

“And Justice Briggs was there, and half 
a dozen other folks.”’ 

“And you walked outside with Link?” 

Yess 

“He had the bag in his hand all the 
time? Didn’t set it down for a minute to 
light his pipe?”’ 

“We walked straight out.” 

“Um—now, Link, accepting your narra- 
tive as true, regardless of its incredibility, 
somebody must have opened the bag, taken 
out the money and put in the paper, while 
you werealonein your car driving at twenty- 
five miles an hour and while you were 
touching the handle of the bag with your 
elbow.” 

“Nobody could have,’ Link said de- 
spairingly. “I’ve thought of nothing else 
since they locked me up. I can see how it 


sounds. There’s no use. Nobody will be- 
lieve me.” 

‘“Well, you’ve tried it on me,’’ Caleb 
said in his weary, discouraged voice, ‘‘and 
I believe you. Maybe we can find somebody 
else if we hunt.” 

Link lifted his head. ‘‘ You believe me? 
You—you think I didn’t do it?”’ 

“T’m just that credulous,” said Caleb. 

“Why?’? demanded Seena. ‘What 
makes you believe him?” 

“Because,” said Caleb, ‘‘his yarn is too 
utterly preposterous to be anything but 
the truth.” 

“And you'll get him out?” 

“That’s a horse of another color. Get 
him out—yes; on bail. Who'll go surety 
for him?” 

“T’ll find somebody. How many?” 

“Two, if possible,’ said Caleb, “ 
you’d better start now.”’ 

“T don’t want to be let out on bail,” said 
Link. “I—I’d rather stay here. I can’t 
face people with this hanging over me.”’ 

“Don’t be a nasty little rabbit, Link,’ 
said Seena fiercely. ‘‘I’d like to see any- 
body dare look at me as if he thought I was 
guilty.” 

“What would you do?” Caleb asked 
curiously. 

“T—I'd paste him,” said Seena. 

“Run along and get your bailsmen,”’ 
Caleb said; ‘‘and you might omit any- 
thing especially high-handed while you’re 
doing it. You catch more flies with sugar 
than you do with vinegar. I read about a 
king once that got his head chopped off for 
being arrogant.” 

‘And you,” said Seena, ‘‘will mind your 
business. I only wish there was somebody 
else in this town with brains. Then I 
wouldn’t have to endure you.” 

She turned from him with lifted nose and 
laid her hand gently on Link’s dejected 
shoulder. ‘‘I’ll have those bondsmen in a 
jiffy,” she said. ‘‘And don’t you worry. 
Mr. Hope will have you out of this mess 
before you can say knife. He hasn’t any 
manners, but I’ve got to admit he’s a go- 
getter.” 

“T’m gratified,’ said Caleb. 

“But,” said Link, when she was gone, 
“what can you do? It’s—the whole thing 
is so impossible. Do you—can you see any 
way out?” 

“Well,” said Caleb slowly, “we've got a 
couple of facts to sit on comfortably, and 
facts always make a good cushion.” 
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“To be sure. We know you didn’t do it. 
That’s a good large fact. We know it was 
done. We know somebody didit. All high- 
class facts. What more can you ask?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem much,” said Link. 

“All we need is two more facts to go with 
them and you’re free as a bird to go sing 
your song on a hickory limb. I’m going out 
with a chunk of cheese and a trap to catch 
?em now. Um-— it’s nice everybody 
takes it for granted you did it.” 

“ce Why? ” 

“T’ll tell you that when the daylight is 
better,”’ said Caleb, and took his departure. 

Caleb walked down the street to his office, 
where he sat in his chair for an hour, star- 
ing at an advertising calendar which embel- 
lished his wall. From his expression one 
would have believed the picture on the cal- 
endar to be highly depressing, which was by 
no means the case. 

At last this work of art seemed to lose 
its fascination for him and he reared himself 
slowly to his feet and made his slow, stoop- 
ing way to the bank. 

Here he went to the counter where one 
makes out deposit slips and leaned upon it 
heavily, facing the cages and staring at 
them with an even more lugubrious expres- 
sion than he had worn in his office. His 
eyes would rest for five minutes upon one 
window and then move to the next, until 
finally he moved along until he stood just 
in front of the window behind which stood 
John Palmer, when he paused again, 


and 
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nodded to John and slouched against 
wall to stare fixedly. . 
This abnormal conduct was not without 
its effect upon the employes of the institu- 
tion. 1 
They stared and whispered. Paine 
frowned, scowled, whistled, shuffled his f t 
and in various ways made it evident he re- 
sented such protracted scrutiny. ; 
‘‘Cal’late to know me ag’in when you see 
me?” he asked sourly. : 
“T wasn’t noticing you in particular,” 
said Caleb; and then, after a little pause— 
“Not in particular. Did you ever visualize, — 
John?” % 
“T ain’t too fat,’’ Palmer said. “No ea 
to visualize. Don’t hold with none of the mn 


fads anyhow.” J 
“Oh,” Caleb said, “you wouldn’t, woul 
you? But me sow — Te visualizing wil 
might and main.” . ae 

“You don’t have to come here to do it, i 
John said pugnaciously. hs 

“Yes, I do,” Caleb said. ‘I’ve decided 
this is the best visualizing location in Luxor 
I’ll be in often, but I’ll be very quiet aid 
careful to disturb no one.” 

“The finance committee won’t allow it,” 
John said. j 

“Well, maybe they’ll object some to the 
visualization,’’ Caleb said; ‘“‘but when i 
come to reconstruct, I prophesy they’ll be 
real interested.” 

“Not them. Every one’s an old-time 
homeopath.” E 

“Um—ever feel nervous, John? Ever 
suffer from hallucinations or cold sweats?” 

“oN Os 

Caleb shook his head. “You've got the 
look of one that would. If you ever do, | 
me know. Yes, sir, if you ever wake up in 
cold sweat and trembling, I want to hear 
about it. And most especially if hare 
get to imagining somebody is watching and 
following you.” | 

“T hain’t got no idee what you’re talkin’ 
about.” saa 

“Neither have I,” Caleb said. “Well, 
good-by, John. I’ve done my visualizing 
for this afternoon. I’ll make two shifts of it 
tomorrow. Half an hour in the morning 
and half an hour in the afternoon.” 

“Do it some’eres else.” 

“Got to do it right here.’’ 

He nodded gravely, left the bank and 
walked in his deliberate way down the 
street and along the river until he reached 
the offices of Marty Rooney, where he ap- 
proached the desk of Heck Kinney and 
without preliminaries asked, ‘‘Have you 
got the bag handy, Heck?”’ 

“What bag?” 

“The one Link Stone didn’t bring home — 
the money in.” 

“Stands right there.”’ 

““Um—swear that’s it?” 

“On a stack of Bibles as high as a 
church.” 

“That,’’ said Caleb, “is as much swear- 
ing as can be asked of anybody. May I look 
at it? May I touch it and taste it and 
smell it?”’ 

“No objection I know of,’’ said Heck, 
passing over the satchel. 

Caleb scrutinized it. He turned it over 
and over, opened it and peered within, put 
it on a desk and stood back as though to 
admire it as a work of art. When this was 
all accomplished, he took out a notebook 
and wrote exhaustively. 

“Now, Heck,” he said, “‘let’s call up the 
justice of the peace, he being our most lofty 
judicial officer.” 

“What fer?” 

“Purposes of ultimate identification,” 
said Caleb, and stepped to the telephone, 
over which he requested Mr. Briggs to come 
at once, bearing the official seal of his office. 
In a reasonable time the justice appeared. 

“Mr. Briggs,” said Caleb, “‘I have en- 
tered the practice of criminal law. It is a 
noble calling. One defends the innocent, 
sometimes frees the guilty and always 
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‘NOW YOU CAN HAVE A WHITE WHITE HOUSE 


—not a near white or white that will 
fade—but a white white that will stay 
brilliantly white throughout its long life. 
_ The paint that gives you this per- 
manent whiteness is 40-40-20, a paint 
developed in the laboratories of The 
New Jersey Zinc Company and tested 
for Six years to prove its unusual quali- 
ties. It is now being made by the ninety- 


| 


} 


jare listed on this page, and sold by 


six paint manufacturers whose names 


|their dealers. These manufacturers are 
authorized to use the trade-mark 
40-40-20 on their labels. Look for it. 
It identifies genuine 40-40-20. 


40-40-20 wears well. Its fine covering 
and spreading qualities make a little of 
it goa long way. Its use is an economy. 


40-40-20 is made in paste form for 
painters’ use and can be tinted to any 
desired shade. Many manufacturers also 
make 40-40-20 mixed ready to apply 
in white and in beautiful shades and tints. 

Ask your painter about 40-40-20. 
Our booklet ‘‘When White is White,”’ 
mailed free on request, is well worth 
reading. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


160 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
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NINETY-SIX PAINT 
MANUFACTURERS NOW MAKING 40-40-20 


THE ALLENTOWN MFG, CO 
THE W. A. ALPERS CO 

AMALGAMATED PAINT CO New York City 
ANAHEIM PAINT & PAPER CO. . . . Anaheim, Cal. 
ATLANTIC PAINT & VARNISH WORKS, INC . Wilmington, N. C. 
BLUE RIBBON PAINT CO . Wheeling, W. Va. 
E. R. BOHAN & CO., INC Los Angeles, Cal. 
BRADLEY & VROOMAN CoO, Chicago, Ill. 
BREINIG BROS., INC - Hoboken, N. 
JOHN G. BUTLER COMPANY . Savannah, Georgia 
CALIFORNIA PAINT CO . Oakland, Cal. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO . . Boston, Mass, 
COLUMBIA VARNISH CO < Los Angeles, Cal. 
CONDIE-BRAY GLASS & PAINT CO , Kansas City, Mo. 
COOK PAINT AND VARNISH CO Kansas City, Mo. 
THE DEAN & BARRY CO Columbus, Ohio 
THE DEBEVOISE CO . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DENNY, HILBORN & ROSENBACH Philadelphia, Pa. 
HENRY A. DEWEY CO., INC New York City 
DUMONT PAINT MFG. CO., INC ° - Jamaica,N.Y. 
EGAN & HAUSMAN CO., INC . Long Island City, N. Y. 
FELTON-SIBLEY & CO., INC Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. J. FIELD PAINT CO 5 - Newark, N. J. 
THE FLORMAN MANUFACTURING CO Pueblo, Colorado 
THE FOY PAINT CO . Cincinnati, O. 
FRAZER PAINT CO . - Detroit, Mich. 
SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 
HANLINE BROS Baltimore, Md. 
HILDRETH VARNISH CO . ° S Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. C. HORN CO F : . - ‘ . Long Island City, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL PAINT CO 4 = . Long Island City, N. Y. 
IMPERVIOUS PAINT & VARNISH CO Philadelphia, Pa. 
INTEGRITY PAINT CO . New Haven, Conn. 
INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CO Jersey City, N. J. 
JOHNSON McKIM JOHNSON CO. Linden, N. J 
OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INC . Providence, R. I. 
FRANK M. KENNEDY PAINT & COLOR CO - Newark, N. J. 
KING PAINT MFG. COMPANY . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
KNOX VARNISH CO . . Boston, Mass. 
J. F. KURFEES PAINT CO.,INC . - Louisville, Ky. 
THE LANCASTER PAINT & GLASS CO . Lancaster, Pa. 
LONGMAN AND MARTINEZ New York City 
THE LORAIN LEAD & PAINT CO Lorain, Ohio 
MACMILLAN PAINT CO ri Detroit, Michigan 
THE MAHONING PAINT & OIL CO Youngstown, O. 
THE MARIETTA PAINT & COLOR CO Marietta, O. 
JOHN W. MASURY & SON Brooklyn, N. Y. 
M. J. MERKIN PAINT CO.,INC . New York City 
MICHIGAN PAINT MFG. CO Grand Rapids, Mich. 
THE NATROCO PAINT & VARNISH WORKS. Tonawanda, N.Y. 
NEGLEY & CO 7 - a San Antonio, Texas 
NORFOLK PAINT & VARNISH CO Atlantic, Mass. 
OAKLEY PAINT MFG, CO * ; Los Angeles, Cal. 
THE PARR PAINT AND COLOR CO. Cleveland, O. 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO.,INC. - Louisville, Ky. 
THE PERRY & DERRICK CO.,INC . . Cincinnati, O. 
H. PETERMAN, INC Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PETRO PAINT MFG, CO . ; ; , Seattle, Wash. 
PHELAN-FAUST PAINT MFG. CO . : 5 . St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOENIX PAINT & VARNISH CO Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. & A. PAINT WORKS, INC Rochester, N. Y. 
RASMUSSEN & CO ; . ° « Portland, Ore, 
RED SPOT PAINT & VARNISH CO.,INC Evansville, Ind. 
THE ROBERTSON PAINT & VARNISH CO Cleveland, O. 
ROCKCOAT PAINT CORPORATION Toledo, Ohio 
SAMPSON PAINT & COLOR CO., INC Richmond, Va, 
THE SARGENT-GERKE CO, Indianapolis, Ind. 
SEATTLE PAINT CO F ‘ ; Seattle, Wash. 
SOVEREIGN PAINT MFG. CO.,INC - Atlantic City, N. J. 
THE GILBERT SPRUANCE CO 5 : Philadelphia, Pa, 
ST. PAUL WHITE LEAD & OIL CO,,INC. St. Paul, Minn. 
STERLING PAINT CO F Emeryville, Cal. 
THE STEWART BROS, PAINT CO ‘ Alliance, O. 
THOMSON WOOD FINISHING COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. 
TIBBETTS-WESTERFIELD PAINT CO Los Angeles, Cal. 
TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO . A Cleveland, O. 
U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO . ° Providence, R. I, 
UTLEY PAINT CoO., INC f ‘ . New Orleans, La. 
WARREN PAINT & COLOR CO Nashville, Tenn. 
CHARLES E. WATSON PAINT CO + Wichita Falls, Tex. 
WEST PAINT & VARNISH CO . Everett, Mass. 
STERN PAINT AND VARNISH CO - Duluth, Minn. 
THE WHITE COMPANY Baltimore, Md. 
J. C. WHITLAM MFG. CO Wadsworth, O. 
WILLIAMS PAINT COMPANY Milwaukee, Wis. 
JOHN H. WITTE & SONS Burlington, la. 
D. ZELINSKY & SONS, INC . . San Francisco, Cal, 


Allentown, Pa. 
Cleveland, O, 


IN CANADA: 


BRANDRAM-HENDERSON,LTD. : . 

THE IMPERIAL VARNISH AND COLOR CO., LTD 
INTERNATIONAL LABORATORIES,LTD. - Winnipeg 
OTTAWA PAINT WORKS, LTD . . . Ottawa 
A. RAMSAY & SON CO . . . . é . + Montreal 
SANDERSON PEARCY & CO., LTD . West Toronto, Ont. 


+» Montreal 
Toronto 
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/ways full power 


Battery of unusual ca- 

pacity. Willrun the largest 
set for a full evening's enter- 
tainment every day, every week, 
every month, season after 
season. 


Charger absolutely auto- 
matic. No moving parts. 
No tubes. No glare. No ad- 


justments. No replacements. 


Click on the switch and 

your set is in operation. 
Click it off and instantly the 
charger begins restoring power 
—automatically. 


Absolutely noiseless —not 
even the slightest hum. 


Compact. Beautifully 
finished. Ideal for cabinet 


or table. 


‘A’ Autopowe r 
Complete Unit @& 


Slightly higher west 
of the Rockies 


Mahkers of Au lopower, Automotive and farm L ight Ba tteries 
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for your radio- « - 
A\ Autopower is ahvays 
charged 


7" Phue it into your light socket and your 
A battery troubles are ended. “for Autopower 
is dependable as only a Westinghouse product can be 


ATURALLY, you’d expect Westinghouse 

to develop this reliable, automatic ‘‘A”’ 
power unit. Westinghouse, famous since 1869 
as originators of the air brake! Westing- 
house, of international engineering fame in 
the electrical, general railway and signaling 
fields! Westinghouse, a leading producer 
of batteries for automobiles and farm 
lighting systems! 


Autopower is for sale everywhere. 


Your radio or battery dealer has it in stock. 
Ask him to show it to you. See how simply it 
operates—how trouble-proof it is—how surely 
it means full, even, continuous “A” power. 


Then get one for your radio set and have 
reception that’s clear as a bell and in any 
volume you like. 

WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY Co. fom of the Eee cea RR a Ne Oh “ft 


{ Swissvale Station } - < Pittsburgh, Pa. dependability and long life. Sold at thousands of service stations—and at a 
most attractive price. Look for the blue and white sign. 


UNION BATTERY ©. 


(Swissvale Station) Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOB const To CoAT 


‘Buy at the Sign of the 


The “SPREAD RED EAGLE” is the Trade-mark of a nation-wide group of strong individual marketing units, operating under a National Advertising and Merchandising Plan to promote the sale of their products 


RED HAT 
MOTOR OIL 


Made according to the Perfect Satisfaction 


specifications and un- 


der the rigid supervi- Prompt, courteous, personal attention The biggest and finest thing this adver- 
sion of the Department 


of Lubrication Engi- and highest grades of Gasoline and _ tising can do for you is to lead you to a 


neering of the Inde- 


pendent Oil Men of Motor Oil! “Spread Red Eagle” station. 


America 


That is what you want and that is what Back of it are the “Pooled Resources” 
GASOLINE te you get when you “Buy atthe Sign ofthe and “Group Guarantees” of a great 


ppd taine Spread Red Eagle.” national organization. 
of dependable gasoline 


sold ge hesipe ohms Gasoline—Motor Oils—Tractor Oils—Industrial Oils 
Tr 


IN DERENDENT O11, MEW. of5AM PRY CA 


ASSOCIATION OFFICES: 624 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


RED HAT 
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strives for a minimum sentence. Pro bono 
gublico, as it were.” 

“Jest that,” said Mr. Briggs. 

«his satchel,” said Caleb, “is Evidence. 
You note that I pronounce it with a capital 
3. That is to give it due importance. Mr. 
Kinney here will swear on a stack of Bibles 
is high as a church—er—did that include 
shesteeple, Heck ?— that this ss the identical 
satchel.” 

“T will,” said Mr. Kinney. 

“Will you, therefore, Mr. Justice, affix 
she seal of your office to the mute witness 
so that, by no possible adroitness can any 
niscreant, seeking to defeat the ends of jus- 
sice, substitute for it any other bag whatso- 
aver?” 

“T will,” said Mr. Briggs, which he pro- 
seeded forthwith to accomplish. 

_ “Now,” said Caleb, 
sriminal practice for the day.” 

“Are you goin’ to git him off?” asked 
Mr. Briggs. 

“Before I can answer that,’’ Caleb said, 
“T’ll have to ratiocinate a trifle more.” 

_ “T’ll lend you my car to do it in,” said 
‘Mr. Briggs; “or would you rather walk?” 

“T’ll walk. Had you heard that 
Justice is blind, Mr. Briggs?”’ 

“T’ve heard tell.” 

“This,” said Caleb dolefully, “is an 
emergency in which we must operate on her 
for cataract.” 
| ir 
ie WAS two days later when Seena 

Rooney more or less exploded into Caleb 
Hope’s office; she began exploding as her 
foot crossed the threshold. 

“You do nothing but sit,” she said. “Sit, 
sit, sit, all day long. Or ktand like a bump 
on 4 log in the bank and stare. And Link’s 
hearing is tomorrow.” 

“Yes,” he said with a sigh, “I do a 
sizable quantity of sitting and I stare quite 
agood deal. I’m perfecting myself in those 
‘things. Practice makes perfect. ‘Trifles 
make perfection, but perfection is no 
trifle.’”’ 

“Link’s hearing is tomorrow,” she re- 
peated, “and you’ve done nothing—noth- 
4 You’ve—you’ve laid down on the 


“What ought a lawyer to do in such a 
case—set fire to somebody’s barn? I’m 
open to suggestions. But not too strenuous. 
There are different kinds of lawyers, and 
I’m the sitting kind. I sit or I stand and 
stare. . . . And Link’s hearing is not to- 
‘morrow.”’ 
“Tt is,” she said, making use of what the 
legal fraternity designates as the direct 
| traverse. 
| “T waived examination,” he said. 
“J wanted him discharged tomorrow.” 
“He wouldn’t have been.” 
“ce Why?” 
“Because it takes more than a couple of 
days to simulate antiquity.” 
Seena stamped her foot. ‘“‘You’re un- 
bearable. And you’re incompetent, which 
‘is worse. You haven’t accomplished a 
thing.” . 
“One doesn’t expect appreciation,’’ he 
said resignedly, ‘‘but actually I’ve over- 
worked. I’ve raked in a bonfire and I’ve 
| spilled a bottle of milk. My grandsire drew 
a good bow at Hastings. I will do my 
-best—no man candomore. . . . Doyou 
read Ivanhoe?” 
“Somebody’s got to do something. 
‘Til do it. I’ll turn this town upside down 
and inside out. I’ll —— 
“Miss Rooney,” said Caleb, ‘‘you will 
not meddle with this case in any minute 
particular.” 
She opened her lips and held them so. 
His tone had changed; it was not the 
weary, disillusioned voice which had be- 
come so hatefully familiar to her, but a 
crisp, snapping voice with an iron will be- 
hind it—the voice of a man who spoke with 
full intention to be obeyed. It startled her 
by its unexpectedness, impressed her by its 
quality. 

“T shall do exactly as I think best,” she 
said, determined he should not suspect the 
impression he had created. 


4 


“we will abandon’ 
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“You will do one thing,’’ he said, and his 
eyes were level and unwavering in their 
command. “ You will remember with which 
hand John Palmer handed the bag through 
the window to Link. That and nothing 
else.” 

“Which hand? Why—what’s that got to 
do with it?” 

“Tf,’”’ said Caleb, “you do not wish Link 
to enjoy the advantages of the curriculum 
of the penitentiary, you will remember un- 
der oath which hand.” 

“But I do remember. I can see it all as 
plain as day. It was the hand away from 
me—the left hand.” 

“Tt had to be,” said Caleb, and slouched 
back in his chair, his eyes taking up again 
the study of the art calendar. She per- 
ceived presently that he had forgotten her 
presence, and with a queer sense of appre- 
hension, an unpleasant feeling of having en- 
countered something stronger than herself, 
she went very quietly away. 

Caleb continued to sit. For days he sat, 
and for days he walked over to the bank to 


visualize. Twice every day he visualized . 


silently, and the strain of it was beginning 
to wear threadbare spots in John Palmer’s 
disposition as well as in his self-control. 
Frequently Caleb saw him wipe his fore- 
head. 

Caleb did not hold conferences with his 
client, did not encourage or discourage the 
young man. ‘Tell the truth—exactly as 
it happened,” was the sole advice he gave. 

“But nobody will believe it,’ said Link 
despairingly. 

“Tf it’s improbable enough, they will,” 
said Caleb. “The trial is day after to- 
morrow. . Which hand did John use 
when he passed through the bag to you?”’ 

Link shook his head. “I can’t seem to 
remember,” he said. 

“After all,’ said Caleb, ‘‘women have 
their uses. Perhaps more of them than are 
dreamed of in your philosophy, Horatio.” 

Another day of sitting followed, another 
day of visualizing in the bank. As he fin- 
ished his second period of it, Caleb nodded 
to John Palmer. “This is the last one,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Tomorrow I shall reconstruct... . 
By the way, any hallucinations yet? Any 
cold sweats? Any delusions of persecu- 
tion?”’ 

“No,” snapped John and mopped his 
forehead profusely. 

“And,” said Caleb, “the afternoon is 
cool. I’m not sure it’s healthy to perspire 
on a cool afternoon.” 

Next morning Caleb drove early to the 
county seat with his client. Numerous cars 
followed, filled with interested townsfolk 
and witnesses and prospective jurymen. 
Caleb was silent throughout the drive, nor 
did he refer to the large carton of corru- 
gated board which rode in the tonneau. 
With his own hands he carried it into the 
court room and placed it under the table he 
was to occupy. 

Presently the court room filled with spec- 
tators and the panel. Court officers ap- 
peared, and then the judge mounted the 
bench. Sonorous preliminaries were com- 
pleted and the selection of a jury com- 
menced. In this Caleb seemed overly easily 
content. The county attorney made his 
opening and the first witness was sworn. 
It was established that Link Stone had 
been sent for the pay roll and that he had 
returned to the office with the satchel full 
of paper. It was established that a packet 
of bills had been found under the seat of his 
ear. All this by the mouth of Heck Kinney. 
Mr. Kinney identified the bag. 

John Palmer was the second witness for 
the state. He testified to the preparation 
of the pay-roll money, to putting it in the 
bag and to handing it through the window 
to Link. This on direct examination, and 
the witness was handed over to Caleb. 

“John,’”’ said Caleb, ‘‘I show you this 
bag. Do you recognize it?” 

“T do. It is the bag Link Stone carried 
the pay-roll money in.” 

“You are sure this is the bag?” fe 

“Certain.” 

“Not a bag just like it?” 

“Tt’s the i-dentical bag.” 
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“You swear to that? How do you iden- 
tify it?” 

“T’ve handled it every week for years. 
I’d know it any place. Besides, it’s got that 
big ink spot on it, and here on this side is 
a deep scratch.” 

“To be sure. And you’ve handled it for 
years?”’ 

“oe Yes.”’ 

“So you would expect it to be pretty 
well worn?” 

“oe ty Gay” 

“Inside and out?” 

ce Yes.’ 

“Now let’s reconstruct. You’ve seen me 
visualizing, John. With the court’s permis- 
sion, we'll reconstruct. Eh, John? This 
table is your counter in the bank. The 
window is toward the jury. I want to be 
realistic, so here at my right I pile this 
money.’ Caleb drew from a suitcase a 
great pile of bills. ‘Here is seventy-five 
hundred dollars in currency, and here is the 
silver. It was piled here?”’ 

ce Yes.” 

“There was a line of folks outside?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“Miss Rooney and Mr. Briggs and Jinks 
Baker and others?”’ 

“e Wea.’ 

“‘ And they saw the money here?’’ 

“They spoke about it.” 

“And Link Stone came next to Miss 
Rooney?”’ 

ce Yes;’”’ 

“‘ And he passed in the bag to you?”’ 

ce Yes.’’ 

“With Your Honor’s permission, I should 
like to ask a few jurymen to impersonate 
the bank’s customers.”’ The judge nodded. 

“Will you, sir, impersonate Link Stone? 
And you and you and you and you the 
others? Thank you. Now, sir, here is the 
bag. Will you, in your character as Link 
Stone, pass the bag through the bank grille 
to me?” 

The juryman did so. 

“Now, John, did you put the money in 
the bag—thus?”’ 

SCY og)’? 

“With everybody watching?”’ 

“ And joking Link about it,”’ said Palmer. 

“Exactly. And then what?” 

“‘T pushed the bag through to him and 
he went away.” 

“Nothing else?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“‘Didn’t you say to Link, ‘Perty heavy, 
young feller. Cal’late you kin carry it 
alone?”’ 

“‘T might have. Usually pass some words 
with everybody.” 

“Did you say those exact words in this 
case?”’ 

“‘T—why, I guess I did.” 

“Very well, I reconstruct. If I do not do 
exactly as you did, correct me.’’ Caleb 
assumed the character of John Palmer and 
addressed the pseudo Link Stone. ‘“‘‘ Perty 
heavy, young feller,’’’ he said, and swung 
the bag down behind the table as though to 
heft it. ‘‘Cal’late you kin carry it 
alone?’ Is that the way it was?” 

“Yes,” said John. 

““You’re sure of that?” 

“Certain.” 

“Mr. Juryman, show the bag to the wit- 
ness. John, do you still identify this bag?”’ 

CONGETEY 

“Open it, Mr. Juryman.” 

The juryman did so, while his fellow 
peers stared over his shoulder. He opened 
it and stared, stared open-mouthed, and 
then turned toward the judge. 

“Discharge the contents on the table,” 
said Caleb. 

The juryman did so. Neat packets of 
blank paper fell from the bag upon the 
polished surface. The judge craned for- 
ward, the county attorney was on his feet 
objecting. Caleb sank into his chair wear- 
ily. He followed that matter no farther. 

“Mr. Palmer,” he said, ‘‘again I show 
you this bag. Is it the original Rooney 
bag?” 

John, face set now and eyes glittering, 
spoke with some difficulty. ‘‘ Yes.” 

(Continued on Page 221) 
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What Do You Mean 
Incompatibility ? 


UTHORITIES on the widely 
practiced art of matrimony 
agree that the mole hills of little in- 
compatibilities give the lawyers more 
business than the mountains of seri- 
ous disagreements. And by the same 
token, your office chair can cause 
more grief by petty little annoyances 
than you might think. 


To mention but one little incompat- 
ibility—how about the chair whose 
revolving mechanism complains or 
drags or balks every time you turn 
in your chair? After the thousand 
and oneth time, to put it mildly, it 
ceases to amuse. 


Year by year, successive improve- 
ments in the Sikes Office Easy Chair 
have given the office worker a new 
ideal of comfort and satisfaction. The 
latest of these improvements is the 
Sikes self - lubricating revolving 
mechanism, which assures years of 
smooth, silent and easy operation on 
the original lubrication given at the 
factory. 


The nearest Sikes dealer can show 
you Sikes Office Easy Chairs in a 
wide variety of woods and finishes 
and at almost any price. But from 
the least to the most expensive each 
is a true Sikes in comfort, workman- 
ship and finish. 


The Sikes Self-Oiling 


Revolving Mechanism 


After years of experiment 
and observation of chairs in 
actual use we discarded ball 
bearings in favor of some- 
thing even better—a chilled 
steel pivot operating in a 
bath of lubricant. This pivot 
which carries the weight of 
the chair, revolves with the 
smoothness, ease and silence 
of the jewel bearing in a 
watch. The lubricant, being 
in an enclosed well, cannot 
escape and its evaporation 
is a matter of years. Under 
ordinary conditions the orig- 
inal lubrication, given at the 
factory, should last fifteen 
to twenty years. 
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Caleb resumed the bag and dropped it 
ehind the table. ‘‘I wish to be doubly 
ositive of this identification. Are you 
are—scrutinize it carefully—that this is 
he bag?’”’ Once more he passed it to the 
ritness. 

“T’ve said I’m sure.”’ 

“But,” said Caleb, “you have just iden- 
ified another bag as the real one.’’ And he 
roduced the first satchel for the jury to 
2e. “Now which is the real one?”’ 

“T—it’s one ——” 

“Never mind, John, we’ll pass that. 
Vhen was the last time you had a bonfire?”’ 

“T don’t remember.” 

“Careful, John. Didn’t you have a bon- 
re the very night this money was stolen?”’ 

“T don’t remember.”’ 

“Tf three people were to swear they saw 
ou starting such a fire at that time in the 
eld behind your barn, would they be mis- 
aken?’”’ 

“Maybe I did. I don’t call to mind.” 

“But this was an extra-special bonfire, 
ohn. Most men would remember it. 
Vhat did you burn that night?” 

“Rubbish.” 

“Um—lI show you these pieces of metal, 
ohn, and ask you what they are?” 

“Don’t know. Never see them before.” 

“Are they not the metal parts of a 
atchel?’”’ 

“Mebby—I don’t know.” 

“T ask you to compare them with the 
1etal parts of these two satchels you have 
jentified as the real pay-roll satchel. Are 
hey, save for the ravages of fire, exactly 
ke those metal parts?”’ 

“They look like them.” 

“Now, John, here is the actual satchel 
ink brought back to the office—the real 
atchel.”” Again Caleb abandoned a line of 


‘hough both the public and the owners 
vay hold him accountable when catas- 
rophe comes, he must depend somewhat on 
rovidence for support and guidance. As 
oon as the bridge superstructure becomes 
hulking giant compared with the puny 
rtisans and frail machines at work upon it, 
whole new set of dangers arise. Chief 
mong these dangers are the elements— 
‘ind, flood, ice, lightning and earthquake. 
Jl must be guarded against. 

Once a committee of engineers met in 
onference with the representatives of those 
hho were going to finance a large bridge. 

The latter had equipped themselves with 

n admirable knowledge of bridge building, 
oth historical and technical. They were 
itelligent public-spirited men. All would 
ave gone smoothly had they not been 
nimated by a stubborn though perfectly 
roper desire to save money for the finan- 
ial powers in the background. 
“We must be frank,” said their spokes- 
lan in a conciliatory tone. ‘‘But we must 
ace the facts without prejudice. When you 
ell me that we should do this and that and 
nother thing to protect our bridge during 
onstruction, you impress me with your 
arnest wish to play safe. But when you 
rge defenses entirely out of season you 
npress me with a sense of conservatism 
hat plays into the hands of those who’ d 
ke to make money at our expense.” 

This was pretty close to fight talk. But 
he conference could not lose its dignity. 
‘he senior engineer flushed slightly and his 
10uth tightened. 

A white-haired citizen of the community 
ose and gave vent to his feelings in vein 
imilar to his fellow committeeman. ‘I 
ave lived here close to sixty years,” he 
aid. His voice shook slightly. “And 
ever have I seen the water rise above the 
ld stone wharf. To spend an extra-$500,- 
00 for protective dikes would be, in my 
umble opinion, the height of folly.’ 

Two others were equally frank. Not an 
ngineer spoke. All sat with blank faces, 
yaiting for their leader to open fire. They 
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questioning and started up another street. 
“You have handled this satchel for years?”’ 

Yes £2 

“So much so that the leather outside is 
badly worn?” 

“ee Vies:?’ 

“What is it lined with?” 

“Cloth.” 

“Ts the cloth badly worn?” 

John examined it, found it new, scarcely 
soiled. ‘‘Why—no-o.” 

“Not badly soiled. But-wouldn’t money, 
in your experience as cashier, soil the lining 
of a bag in a usage of several years?” 

“You'd think so.” 

“T ask the jury to examine the lining of 
this bag; also the metal parts rescued from 
a bonfire.” 

“Object. Not in evidence, those parts. 
No testimony connecting them with this 
case.”’ 

“Presently I shall offer three trustworthy 
witnesses who will testify to the bonfire and 
to the finding of them. . Now, John, 
when you had forged a satchel so that it 
was exactly like-the Rooney satchel, and 
filled it with paper to be ready, and had 
shifted satchels as I just did before your 
eyes, giving the forged one to Link and 
dropping the real one, filled with currency, 
under your counter, what did you do 
next?” 

“T—I ” Suddenly Palmer broke. 
He gibbered, he pointed a trembling finger 
at Caleb. ‘‘He stood and stared at me. 
He bored holes into me with his eyes. 
Every day he done it. He stood 
there and stared at me by the hour. aw 
And nobuddy kin stand sichathing. . . . 
He never said nothin’, not a word, but jest 
stood and stared, till I was like to go 
crazy. And I knowed he knowed I 
done it. And I knowed he was 
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knew him as an old war horse. Presently 
he moved in his chair. Apparently the un- 
technical opposition had expended all its 
ammunition. He rose slowly to his feet, a 
straight, clean-cut figure of a man in his 
prime, ruddy with years of out-of-doors 
work. 

“Correct me if I am wrong,” 
quietly to his brother engineers. ‘There 
was that case on the Ohio River.’”’ He 
named a big bridge, famous for the tragedy 
behind it. ‘‘As I remember, gentlemen, 
August was picked for its main-span erec- 
tion. Government charts for many years 
back showed abnormally low water during 
that month. Traditions going back further 
than charts confirmed this fact. Common 
sense dictated acceptance of it. August was 
always dry in that state. There couldn’t 
be high water. Farmers in many localities 
considered they were lucky if they had any 
water at all.” 

The speaker paused to let his point sink 
home. 

“The plans were approved. Foundations 
were sunk and piers built. By August all 
was ready for erection of the main span. 
A huge falsework structure was put up. 
The main span was eased out upon it, 
added to, piece by piece, until about half 
complete. Then, at the critical moment, 
the water began to rise. The engineers 
couldn’t believe their eyes. Under the blis- 
tering August sun they stood spellbound 
at the unheard-of phenomenon. Soon came 
telegraphic news of torrential rains up- 
state. Frantic efforts to save the bridge 
began. But it was too late. The sluggish 
river became a roaring flood which carried 
with it huge pieces of drift, including trees 
and houses, cattle and fences. 

“A fender of coal barges was thrown to- 
gether to protect the falsework under the 
span from the blows and pressure of the 
terrific onrush of water. But it was of no 
avail. The fender only served to deflect the 
current downward until mud and sand 
around supporting piles was scoured out. 
Luckily the chief engineer foresaw his 


he said 
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a-studyin’ out how. I couldn’t ’a 
stood it another day.” 

“Tt’s all over now, John,’’ Caleb said 
quietly. “‘Where’s the money?” 

“To home, in the bottom of the potater 
barrel,’’ Palmer said as he sat quivering, 
lips drawn back, eyes staring, hands shak- 
ing. 

“Your Honor,” said Caleb, “‘is it neces- 
sary to proceed further?”’ 

“The defendant is dismissed,’”’ said the 
judge, ‘“‘and the court desires to compliment 
counsel upon his skillful handling of this 


matter. Officer, you will have in 
charge the last witness. Court dis- 
missed.”’ 


Lydia Nichols was weeping in Link’s 
arms. The room was in an uproar of excite- 
ment. Caleb wearily gathered his papers 
and the spurious bag, and, shoulders stoop- 
ing, head bent, face melancholy, started to 
make his way down the aisle. At the doora 
hand snatched at his arm and a voice spoke 
his name: “Mr. Hope, I 

“You didn’t have to swear which hand it 
was, which proves,” he said in his most 
weary voice, “that we can get along with- 
out women, after all.’ 

Seena drew herself up and her eyes 
flashed. “I was going to apologize and— 
and tell you what—what a wonder you are. 
But I shan’t. All there is to you is brains. 
You aren’t human.” 

“T’ve been wondering,” Caleb said 
mildly. ‘‘But I’m afraid you’re wrong... . 
Sometimes I’m so human I alarm myself 
seriously.” 

“When is that?’’ she demanded. 

He looked at her for a moment in silence 
and then moved his head uneasily and let 
fall his eyes. ‘‘Now is one of the times,” 
he said, and walked away as rapidly as he 
could manage to do. 
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bridge was doomed. He ordered every man 
clear just in time. The giant mass tottered. 
Its falsework crumbled and fell. Where- 
upon the towering traveler and thousands 
of tons of expensive bridge steel crashed 
into the swirling current.”’ 

In the silence that followed, the senior 
engineer nodded to one of his younger as- 
sociates. The latter bit his lip. But the 
occasion demanded he tell his story. 
From his seat he related a harrowing tale 
of disaster on the Mississippi River. This 
time the work of erecting the main spans 
had been planned for the dead of winter, 
when theriver would be closed to navigation 
owing to the heavy ice that formed around 
Christmas and stayed until nearly Easter. 

Of course very careful investigation was 
made to be sure that such a condition 
would obtain. But never in the memory 
of man had the chosen month seen moving 
ice in that section of the Mississippi. 

The worst happened. An unprecedented 
thaw came at the critical moment. Though 
it was midwinter, buds began to appear 
and sod to show green. Rivulets trickled 
down the river banks. The ice began to 
move. There was time to save a good deal. 
But hasty transportation of heavy bridge 
girders is not easy. Consternation reigned. 
Losses were great. The public condemned 
all connected with the bridge. One whole 
long span was completely wrecked. 

Before the debate could start again, still 
another tale was told. This time it was of a 
river steamer that got out of control. The 
vessel was caught in a cross eddy and lost 
steerageway. She carried a heavy cargo. 
The skipper was helpless. Though he 
backed full speed and whistled desperately 
for help from near-by tugs, he crashed 
squarely into a section of the big bridge 
ahead of him. Not built for such punish- 
ment, the steel spans tore loose from their 
anchors and splashed heavily into the river. 

This was too much for the spokesman of 
those who had come to talk down the en- 
gineers. Heheld up his hand. ‘‘ Enough!” 
he exclaimed. ‘You win!” 
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Dress suits and 
Overalls 


OU wouldn’t grease your car in a dress suit, 
or go to.a formal dinner in overalls. 
Yet sensible business men are wasting money, using 
corduroy or expensive leather covers on an over- 
all job; or clothing with canvas those binders whose 
form and long usage prescribe dress clothes. 


It isn’t quality we’re talking of now— it’s adapt- 
ability. 

Current Records need a certain type of binder— 
Transfer Records another—Storage Records still a 
different kind. 

Your waste comes from buying all sorts of binders 
without reference to their appropriateness for the job. 

We suggest that you determine what specific use 
is to be made of a binder and then buy the right 
kind for that use. We will gladly give you the bene- 
fit of our scientific study of binder uses. 

We’ve been pioneers in new and advanced ideas 
in office economy since we made the first loose-leaf 
ledger 38 years ago. 

Below are three of our 14 binders. Each of the 
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them. 
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No. 103 Canvas the everlasting, pro- 


tects the old records in an in- 
expensive but dignified cover. The posts are so 
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manent pair of spiles to hold business activities 
of past years. No. 103 doesn’t cost much, 
but as a dependable long-lived member of 
Baker-Vawter family, it can hold its own and 
then some. 


Supreme as a transfer binder, 
No. 683 because no other binder can be 
opened, leaves removed orreplaced, and 
locked with the deftness and speed that No. 
683 can. Its metal hinge means a life of care- f 
free exercise. The self-acting lock is wonder- 
ful in its sirnplicity. 


The reason for standardizing on Baker-Vawter bind- 
ers for every possible record use, is first the wide 
range to choose from; second, the correct fitting of 
binder to use intended; and third, the matchless qual- 
ity which means years of dependable service. 
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ting it. Ask your Baker-Vawter man for it 
or use the coupon and we'll send one di- 
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I am not trying to be a calamity howler 
for bridge work or any other kind of en- 
gineering. What I have in mind are the 
many struggles and dangers that lie behind 
the profession and are so often invisible to 
the layman’s eyes. 

Yet from another angle this is the thrill- 
ing and inspiring side of our work; in a 
sense, the truly American side. For the 
history of the development of this great 
country of ours is the history of the pioneers’ 
struggle in every line. There was in the 
beginning the hardy woodsman who wrested 
a living from the wilderness. He fought the 
Indian and cleared the land. He opened 
lines of communication, making it possible 
for others to come after. He was followed 
by the trader and the artisan, the flatboat 
man and the stagecoach driver; all pioneers 
in their way. As the country became 
settled, came the road builder, the steam- 
boat designer, the railway surveyor; finally 
the modern bridge engineer. 

The struggle has been moral as well as 
physical. True it is that the men and 
women who left the Old World in early 
days had to be fibered to meet the un- 
known dangers of the ocean and of the new 
land to which they came. But no less was 
the moral courage of our pioneers of con- 
struction engineering, who turned their 
backs on orthodox methods and boldly 
developed new types of bridges suited to 
the unique conditions which they found. 

European practice in railway engineering 
only infrequently applied to rivers and 
gorges met by our railways shooting out 
across the continent in all directions. Rivers 
were broad and shallow and given to ter- 
rifie floods, requiring a special build of 
steamboat. Rugged topography of the 
West demanded railroads built quickly and 
cheaply to alignment and grades such as 
their European progenitors never dreamed 
of. American genius was forced to provide 
locomotives and cars to run on these tortu- 
ous railroads. Whence were developed 
American railway characteristics that influ- 
enced rolling stock throughout the Old 
World. 

The American bridge was a vital link in 
this chain of events. From the Great 
Bridge at Boston in 1668 to the gigantic 
Delaware River Bridge in Philadelphia—the 
longest suspension in the world—in 1926 has 
continued an uninterrupted struggle against 
problems and difficulties peculiar to Amer- 
ican terrain. The fact that American bridge 
engineers, such as Howe and Whipple and 
Post, have left us more than twenty distinct 
truss forms common to conventional span 
work attests to the genius and initiative of 
such men. 


A Lesson by Destruction 


It was my good fortune to see first hand 
some of the work of early builders. In 1909 
I designed a modern bridge over the Hud- 
son River at Waterford, New York. This 
structure was to replace a timber bridge 
which had been built in 1809. Fire had 
finally destroyed the historic spans which 
had served the community well for 100 
years. 

We found the work of demolition nearly 
as interesting as that of putting up the new 
bridge. The stream at this point is 800 
feet wide. Surely the task was a heavy one 
for those early pioneers who had little more 
than their broadaxes with which to work. 
Sawmills did not then exist. Steam or elec- 
tric power was unknown, even as a possi- 
bility, to the average man. Yet the Yankee 
empire builder moved undaunted toward 
his goal. Perry and McDonough went with 
their henchmen into the backwoods and 
hewed whole ships from the virgin forest. 
At Waterford the same spirit had built a 
great bridge. 

With all our modern mechanical effi- 
ciency, I have rarely seen such examples of 
human ingenuity as turned up when we 
took the charred spans apart. Every beam 
and strut, each girder and stringer and tie, 
was hand-hewed and fitted. Every bolt 
and rod was hand-forged. All the ponder- 
ous timbers had been brought down by ox 
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teams and hoisted by hand. Talk about 
your Egyptian pyramids! The slave hordes 
of Rameses had nothing on the willing 
armies of plain men who sweated and bled 
over the early American bridges of wood 
that helped open the gorgeous back lands 
of our nation. 

But the bridge builders didn’t have a cor- 
ner on courage. In discussing these things — 
one cannot leave out the doughty American 
manufacturer. As soon as iron and steel 
began to be used the bridge engineer’s 
imagination ran away with itself, as one 
steel maker put it. Beams and girders in — 
unheard-of dimensions were demanded for — 
bridges of rapidly growing size. Specifica- 
tions for quality of material shot skyward © 
to keep pace with the colossal weights of 
heavier and heavier locomotives. To keep 
pace, the manufacturer had to risk heavy 
losses, but he met the issue bravely. 

Decade after decade the game of bigger 
and better bridges went merrily on. The 
engineer, in his eagerness ever to build on a ; 
greater scale, drove the manufacturer to his — 
wits’ end to turn out huge steel members, © 
so easily constructed on the drawing board. 
Yet often, after each step forward, the 
newly developed size or type became ag 
standard product. 


Economy the Keynote 


Today huge bridges are built almost in 
obscurity. Take those recently completed 
over the new channel of the Arkansas 
River through Pueblo, Colorado: The upper 
bridge at the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western consists of four plate-girder spans — 
weighing 197 tons each, although they 
carry but two tracks. The superstructure — 
for the lower bridge consists of two truss 
spans weighing 887 tons. These steel giants, — 
rarely seen and almost never heard of 
outside technical circles, do their share in 
keeping our great steel mills running and 
our vast railway traffic moving. t 

It has been a natural result of such spec-— ; 
tacular achievement that American bridge 
engineers, as well as manufacturing meth-— 
ods at their command, have often been 
called upon for foreign service. Yankee 
direction of Chinese bridge building is noth- 
ing new. An American firm gathered in the 
bid for an Egyptian bridge when Kitchener 
commanded the Sudan, having defeated the - 
Mahdi at -Omdurman and captured) i 
Khartum. } 

This bridge was over a tributary of the 
Nile and was urgently required by British 
military operations. Yet the British Gov-_ 
ernment awarded the contract to an Amer-— 
ican firm which underbid all others both i ins 
price and time. The job ultimately went 
through in great style, although its com 
tractors were harassed by the necessity of 
using native labor. 7 

Adaptability of the Yankee foreman 
came out markedly during the work. One 
such subdivision leader was called upon to 
describe his recent experiences before 
meeting of eminent engineers after he re- 
turned to this country. He spoke pe é 

‘Some of our friends,” he declared, ‘‘are 
making too much of this hero busine 
We were picked to go over there and put up 
a better bridge than the limeys could. We 
did the best we knew how. But it was hard 
getting the Egyptians to rivet properly 
The main trouble with those fellows was 
that they prayed too much. Sometimes the 
200 or 300 we had used to waste five hours — 
a day apiece just praying. When the time 
came they’d squat right down. It didn’t 
make any difference whether they had a hot 
rivet in the hole or not.” 

It has been my fortune to design bridges — 
for many foreign countries. Among them 
have been Brazil, Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru 
Japan and Mexico. One curious thing is 
that a South American country usually 
wants the design to accommodate European 
material, which means a whole lot of extra 
dimensions and other data. But this trou- 
ble is nearly always wasted, since almost 
invariably the American manufacturer is | 
able to underbid his foreign competitor. 

(Continued on Page 225) 
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The largest food distributor 
in the world 


N INLAND SEA Of waving grain is ripening in the 
Middle West. A nation awaits the harvest 
—for a quickening of business, for food an- 

other year, for prosperity on its farms. 


A great transportation system prepares for its 
part in the Drama of Wheat. From the heart of 
America its 11,500 miles of arteries must carry this 
new lifeblood to the nation. Already an army of 
50,000 workers is bent to the task. 


Advance scouts have estimated the crop move- 
ment. Ten thousand cars are at strategic points. 
Over its rails must move 150,000 cars of grain— 
more than is carried by any other railroad. 


7 vr uA 


And yet the vast movement of grain is only one of 
its tasks. It carries more live stock than any other 
failroad. It carries more food products, raw and 
manufactured, than any other railroad. 


The Burlington railroad is the largest food dis- 
tributor in the world. 
“fi ¥ of 
Spread a hand, fanlike, on a map of the United 


States, with the base of the palm at Chicago and 
the tips of the fingers touching the Rockies, the 


ass =a 


For 78 Years | 


The Burlington has completed seventy-five years of successful 

railroad service. The Burlington has never been in the hands 

of a receiver; it has never defaulted on a financial obligation. 

The Burlington has counted success as necessary to a useful 

existence. It knows no other way to provide the high class of 

service the public has demanded and which the Burlington 
has made its first purpose 


VAC 


PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON 


Northwest, the Gulf region. It represents, roughly, 
the main lines of the Burlington. 


It is a hand that feeds a nation. Within its reach, 
on a third of our land area, are produced: Two-thirds 


of the oats, more than half of the corn, more than 
half of the barley, half of the hogs, half of the 
wheat, nearly half of the cattle and nearly half of 


‘the sugar beets grown in the United States. 


In the growth of this great Empire of Food the 
hand of the Burlington again is seen. It helped 
build rich farming communities on uninhabited 
prairies, it fostered a giant beet sugar industry, it 
helped develop a great live stock industry, it 
demonstrated better farming methods. 
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And now the perfection of a distribution system to 
serve this great food empire—a service that is yet a 
modern marvel. Fresh, tender vegetables come from 
Texas at express speed. Apples and eggs in refriger- 
ator cars roll in from the distant Northwest. Lus- 
cious strawberries from the southland are delivered 
in their dewy freshness of yesterday. Trainloads of 
live stock run on passenger train schedules. 
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All this is the achievement of a successful railroad. 
The success of 75 years has enabled the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad to provide the kind 
of equipment and operation that insure the highest 
type of modern railroad service. 


The Burlington Route 


The National Park Line 
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Everywhere West 
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WAY goes the light shoe—back trips the dark. Clever women... 
they know what makes their feet look smarter than a trip from 
New York to Paris. Dark shoes—browns and blacks this season if you 
please. 


Vici kid achieves the impossible in these fascinating new dark shoes, be- 
cause it combines chic and economy. The mode declares for it; yet it 
doesn’t crack, it’s easy to clean and it wears as long as you'll ask. Also, it 
comes in better colours. Here they are. Clip them out. Go to your fa- 
vourite shoe shop and be tempted. If you’re a man—pass the temptation 
along where it’ll do the most good. If you’re a woman—keep it. 


VICI ROSETTE...A deli- 
cately lovelyrose-brown, ideal 
for the afternoon shoe to be 
worn with the lighter browns 
and reds. 


VICI CINNA .. . Slightly 
darker than Rosette. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


The new Vici COLOUKS 


VICI POLO ... Rich, golden 
brown, marvelous with those 
new coppers and moss greens. 


VICI COCHIN...Darker,but 


in the same rich brown scale. 


VICI WALNUT. ..A deep, 
true brown. Goeswellwith the 
darkest browns and the reds. 


VICI BLACK ... (mat or 
glacé finish) —the solution of 
the black shoe problem. 


vi 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


MADE ONLY BY: 
ROBT HFOERDERER INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


C 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Look for the Vici Lucky 
Horseshoe stamped inside 
your shoes. An assurance 
of the leather’s ‘quality, 
the manufac- 
turer’s integrity, 
and the pur- 
chaser’s knowl- 
edge of a good 
thing when she 
sees it. 
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(Continued from Page 222) 

There is another side to all this worth re- 
membering. That is cost. It is all very 
fine to talk of the indomitable will and in- 
genuity of our bridge builders. Romantic 
abstractions look fine in print, but they 
don’t go far in a cold-blooded cost analysis. 

Any large engineering enterprise requir- 
ing much material and the labor of many 
men must be carefully planned and organ- 
ized if the work is to be done economically. 
Only war discounts economy. In peace, 
economy is the sine qua non of nearly every 
sort of work. The designing engineer of a 
great bridge may be brave and original. 
The construction engineer may exhibit the 
moral heroism of an early Christian martyr. 
But neither will get to first base with the 
corporation ordering the bridge if he doesn’t 
know how to economize. 

Nowhere in the engineering world is 
economy so elusive as in the building of 
large bridges. Here the dovetailing of a 
hundred responsibilities and tasks of a 
widely divergent nature is enough to tie the 
average efficiency expert into a bowknot. 

Ordinary construction jobs are not to be 
compared with putting a big bridge on the 
map. The big ship is built on ways neatly 
placed within reach of shops that will turn 
out its various component parts. The parts 
of a bridge must be drawn from all over the 
country over highways and rails that were 
built without regard to the bridge’s loca- 
tion. The skyscraper is always just one of 
a thousand buildings that use the same steel 
types, similar plumbing, bricking and in- 
terior appurtenances. In contrast, each big 
bridge stands practically alone in design, 
and taxes wholly unrelated sources for its 
component parts. 

When actual building starts, the respon- 
sibility is usually centered in one man only, 
so far as erection of the structure itself 
goes. This man is known as the superin- 
tendent, or some such title, to distinguish 
him from the supervising engineer, the 
chairman of the board of directors and other 
dignitaries having to do with the job. In 
effect, therefore, responsibility for successful 
completion of the modern bridge is really 
widely divided. And if too many cooks can 
spoil a broth, they certainly can spoil a 
bridge. However, the intricacies of mod- 
ern engineering make it almost impossible 
to avoid this handicap. 


4 Spoiling a Work of Art 


Teamwork makes a success possible. 
Mistake in judgment or neglect of some de- 
tail 1aay be so far-reaching that serious 
trouble will result from a very small error. 
Of course, computations for design are sub- 
ject to careful verification. Working draw- 
_ ings are checked over and over again until 
_ the strength of the proposed bridge is known 
_ with certainty. Materials are inspected and 
. tested at mills and foundries by experienced 
' technical men. The same materials are gone 
all over again by a new force of experts 
when they reach the shops for fabrication 
_ into members of the bridge structure. Fit- 
| ting, riveting, milling, machining are all 
scrutinized day by day, so that each truss 
_and joint shall slip into place at the point 
_ of erection without the slightest delay. 
Care is taken even to manufacture an 
“excess number of parts, to provide full-size 
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pieces for testing. Some of this excess num- 
ber are taken to massive testing machines 
and crushed or bent or pulled to destruction 
in order that computed strength may be 
compared with the actual. 

Many years ago there was far less codp- 
eration between the manufacturer and the 
engineer than there is now. 

For instance, it used in some plants to 
be considered au fait to conceal defects or 
imperfections in steel where the mill man 
or foundry man considered them not to be 
positively dangerous. If a defective cast- 
ing got by the inspector this way, all well 
and good. 

I suspected one plant in particular of 
leading some steel for my firm. Sure 
enough, a visit to the foundry enabled me 
to find a lead plug in a piece of cast iron 
where the air had entered during the mak- 
ing and formed a blowhole. With my pen- 
knife I explored the cavity as much as I 
could, and managed to dig some of the 
telltale soft metal out. 

The next thing I knew there came an 
angry voice in my ear: “Say, mister, what 
you doing anyhow? We been working all 
morning to get that hole filled up nice. Now 
you went and spoiled it!” 


Dovetailing Details 


Don’t misunderstand me when I say that 
all this division of authority does not tend 
to spare any of us who build a bridge. I am 
not making out a case for the difficulty of 
bridge work. Perfect organization in this 
form of engineering will lead to excellent 
results, just as it does in other forms of 
constructive enterprise. The point I have 
been striving to illuminate is that the glory 
of the American pioneer, his genius and 
courage and all that, aren’t worth a tinker’s 
dam unless the efficiency behind them 
shows in the ledger as well as on the span. 
Indeed, with a thousand threads to gather 
and untangle at one gigantic beehive where 
the bridge is being built, there’s got to be 
luck as well as efficiency to keep within the 
figures set. 

Take the case of a large suspension 
bridge I was supervising some years ago. 
The contractor had an unusually heavy 
pay roll. Wire for the cables had been 
ordered for delivery at a time when it was 
estimated we should have the towers com- 
pleted. Suspension ropes, trusses, bracing, 
stringers and hundreds of other shipments 
were to arrive at intermediate times to fit 
in with the whole plan of construction. 

Excavation for our main piers had 
started. This meant that labor barracks, 
hospital and mess houses were all up—we 
were miles from the city. Carpenter gangs 
had started to make the yawning wooden 
forms, or molds, for the piers as quickly as 
excavations were finished. Steel foundries 
were working night and day on patterns 
for the giant castings that would form the 
bases of the towers. 

Shipment of these castings was scheduled 
to arrive the minute the piers were in con- 
dition to receive them. Steel derricks had 
already reached the base and were being 
installed by expert operators so that they 
would be ready in time to pick up the steel 
framing as it arrived. 

Meanwhile the bridge shop was fabricat- 
ing the huge towers that would reach more 
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than 365 feet into the sky. Riveted steel 
sections were planned for completion to fit 
in with progress of the other work. Tunnel 
borers were piercing the mountains on both 
sides of the river to provide pits for recep- 
tion of our anchorage steel. This steel—the 
tooth roots of the bridge, as it has been 
called—had to be forged and shipped to 
arrive on its preordained calendar date. 
Placement of the anchorage determined 
date of stringing the cables. 

Wherefore the program at our wire mills 
had to fit in with the program of all the 
other contributors to the great structure 
soon to span the river. 

Steel members for the main span to be 
hung from the cables were a most impor- 
tant factor in the campaign. Owing to the 
limited space at the bridge, this steel was 
sent to a distant storage spot, thence to be 
transshipped by special barges reserved 
many months ahead for thejob. The tow for 


each barge was more than forty miles up- | 
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stream to the bridge site. Each load had to | > 


be carefully planned and selected, so that 
the proper parts would arrive at exactly the 
right times. 


Scores of other items were ordered, manu- | 
factured, shipment planned and storage ar- | 
ranged many monthsin advance. Napoleon | 


never schemed more anxiously than did the 
chief executive and his assistants. Alexander 
with his hordes never wrestled with more 
detail than did the big boss, as the contrac- 
tor’s general manager was known. 


At a critical point trouble came. Re- 


ports from all points of manufacture were _ 
Everything was running | 
along like clockwork, when, abruptly, our | 


satisfactory. 


supply of sand and gravel ceased to arrive 
as fast as it should. Had the trouble been 
with some item like wire, which was hard to 
make and ship, there might have been a lit- 
tle consolation in the maddening situation. 
But to have several million dollars’ worth 
of contract held up by a few hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of glacial till transcended the 
powers of expression of even our forcible 
gang leader, whose volcanic temperament 
always rose so gayly to such occasions. 


Within the Law 


In shop work the labor could simply have 
been shifted to another job. Had our 
bridge materials been standard shapes we 
could have asked the manufacturer to fill 


another order with them. But in some | 


stages of a bridge there aren’t any other 
jobs to speak of. 
and steelwork is ordered specifically for the 
bridge under construction. 


Well, to make a sad story short, we | 


burned up telephone and telegraph wires 
for about twenty-four hours. The men be- 
gan to grow restless and our storage space 
on the ground to shrink. Then, just as ruin 
was upon us, a tug and two barges hove 
over the horizon and the day was saved. A 
delay in the distribution of a large tow, 
which came from the upper reaches of the 
river and dropped its load at various towns, 
was the last straw that nearly broke the 
camel’s back. 

Speaking of gang leaders reminds me to 
mention the superintendent, or chief fore- 
man. He is the man who eats and sleeps 
with the construction job until finished. He 
is not always a technical man. He rarely 
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And practically all wire | 


free The new edition of a valuable, help- 

ful booklet which shows how to se- 
lect the exact carbon paper for various 
kinds of work. Write fora copy. See how 
nicely the MultiKopy idea of “A Kind 
for Every Purpose”? fits your business. 

F. S. WEBSTER CO., Inc. 
Established 1889 

335 Congress Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Branch Warehoi ses: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco. 


Why not a Well- 
Paying Office 
in Your Home? 


OME years ago, Russel Shirk 

of Indiana had no capital, and 

no experience, but he was deter- 

mined to start a business of his own. 

Today, he has a well-equipped 

office in his own home and enjoys 
a permanent, profitable income. 


Let Us Help You! 


Just as we helped Russel Shirk, so will 
we work with you. If you are interested 
in a spare-hour proposition which may 
pay you up to $1.50 or more an hour or 
in a full-time job, say from $25 to $50 a 
week, write today for our offer. 


Box 1624 : 
% The Saturday Evening Post 
478 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


What’s your offer ? 
Name 
Street 


City. 


State Age 
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Call a Plumber? 


—not with Drano 
on the pantry shelf! 


HEN that laundry drain gets lazy—and the 
water lags in the tub—don’t prod and poke, 
or call the plumber. Just use Drano. 


For Drano will quickly open clogged drains and 
keep them open—free-flowing—sanitary. Drano 
boils, scrubs, scours, down in the drain—dissolves 
grease, hair, lint and the soapy refuse that makes 
drains balky. 


And Drano positively will not harm porce- 
lain, enamel, or plumbing! 


Use Drano regularly 


Drano used regularly means free-flow- 
ing drains in kitchen, bathroom, and 
laundry. Drano disinfects and de- 
odorizes garbage cans, too—keeps 
refrigerator drain-pipes sanitary—_>~ 
brightens grease-encrusted iron pots 
and glass ovenware in a jiffy—cleans 
clogged down-spouts. 


Buy a can today at your grocery, 
drug, or hardware store. Or send 25c 
for a full-sized can. Express charges 
additional outside of the United States 
and Canada. The Drackett Chemical 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Clean garage floors— 
this way! 
Sprinkle Drano on your 
garage floor. It will quick- 
ly remove grease spots 

and oil drippings. 


4. 
CA 
ps 
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Cleans and Opens 


Drains 25¢ 


35 Cents in Canada 
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boasts a college education. He doesn’t 
bother about office hours and overtime and 
pay rates. He has just one hope and goal in 
life—that is to get his bridge built. 

He is a big man, as arule. I’ve known 
him to weigh up to 300 pounds and be as 
agile as a kitten when he worms around 
over the girders hundreds of feet above 
ground. He is muscular as a prize fighter 
and bronzed as a mariner. And he literally 
smells the values of rivet, stresses and bend- 
ing strains, despite the fact that he does 
not use logarithms or the theorem of three 
moments. 

I remember one bridge job in the South- 
west where the locality presented an eve- 
ning resort in the shape of a saloon that 
went by the name of the Jersey Lily, named 
in honor of the actress, Mrs. Langtry. One 
night a not altogether unfriendly shooting 
match, according to the local newspaper, 
ended in the death of one of the partici- 
pants. A few minutes after the tragedy the 
sheriff arrived on the scene. He had been 
chief foreman in his day and knew the 
crowd with which he had to deal. With 
much concern he leaned over the corpse. 
Brief search revealed that the victim car- 
ried a gun in one pocket and a wallet con- 
taining forty dollars in another. 

‘‘T fine you forty dollars for carrying con- 
cealed weapons,’’ announced the sheriff to 
the dead man, and confiscated the cash and 


| the revolver, in accordance with the re- 


quirements of law. 

As is nowadays the case in nearly all 
large construction jobs, labor used in 
bridge erection is often the decisive factor 


| in economy. Bridges are most often built 
| by large corporations such as railroads, or 
| by some community interest such as a state 
| or municipality. Whoever is paying for the 


| bridge naturally wants it to be built at as 
| low a price as possible. Bidders are invited 


to submit competitive figures for cost and 
for dates of completion. 
Materials can be figured closely, hecnine 


| the market is not likely to change greatly for 


steelwork in normal times, although there 


| have been some distressing exceptions. 


But labor items are always pretty much 
of a gamble. If a corporation is building 
the bridge, time is usually the paramount 
factor. Then the bidder must gamble on 
labor being available at his prices during 
the period of construction. If a state or 
municipality is behind the enterprise, then 
the lowest price usually wins the bid, re- 
gardless of time. In this case the bidder 
gambles on wages remaining fixed during 
his term of employment. 

I think the average bridge builder will 
agree with me that the most annoying 
problem of all is that of politics. In the 
case of a community served by a large 
bridge, there are always bitterly opposed 
factions whose real estate or other com- 
mercial interests dictate their attitude to- 
ward the project. 


Bridging a Gap of $4,000,000 


There was one case—in which I was for- 
tunately in no way involved—where sev- 


| eral engineers were considered for a city 


bridge. Each one was backed by some local 
influence. Rival newspapers, seeing a 
chance for some good polemic publicity, 
took up cudgels for one rival or another. 
The engineers were goaded into attacking 
one another in fhe public press. Pro- 
fessional dignity was jettisoned. Threats 
and counter-threats were passed. Technical 
desiderata that should guide all good bridge 
work were replaced by verbal brickbats 
that did not even mention the engineering 
problems to be faced. The upshot of the 
affair was that the authorities finally threw 
up their hands and appointed engineers 
who had no connection whatever with the 
controversy and no acquaintance with local 
affairs. 

Some years ago my firm was employed to 
design and supervise the erection of a 
bridge within the limits of one of the 
largest cities in the world. Both rail and 
highway traffic were to be handled. All the 
other railroad bridges were under control of 
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interests which exacted a high toll. What 
the city wanted was a free municipal bridge, 

Naturally there were many factions in- 
terested in such a scheme. But a bond 
issue of $2,000,000 was finally voted as a 
starter. This looked like a lot of money to 
the city council—certainly enough for a 
nice big bridge. Imagine the chagrin that 
prevailed when we submitted an estimate 
covering the sort of bridge asked for and 
putting the minimum figure at $6,000,000. 

Fortunately there was a courageous 
leader among the group who took the bit in 
his teeth and insisted that work be started 
despite the huge discrepancy. “‘Go ahead 
and build $2,000,000 worth,” was the way 
he put it, “‘and if we don’t raise the rest of 
it by the time the money is gone you'll just 
have to stop.” 

They took the chance. But the leader 
with vision had guessed right. The citizens 
of his city were finally sold on the idea of 
the far more expensive project and ulti- 
mately voted the money required to com- 
plete it. 

Politics have long been a specter hovering 
over nearly all great engineering - feats. 
However, huge public works, including the 
enormous expansion of highway building, 
are greatly modifying the attitude of poli- 
ticians toward engineering problems. They 
realize that though much of this sort of 
work is unavoidably in the glare of pub- 
licity, engineering talent of a high order 
must not be discouraged. Hence engineers 
of note are more willing to undertake such 
projects as the magnificent Delaware River 
Bridge at Philadelphia, which is being 
financed by two states under the direction 
of a board of eminent engineers. 


Mechanical Elephantiasis 


It is an unfortunate fact that the time 
element is all in favor of work done by pri- 
vate capital. In consequence it is becom- 
ing more and more customary to build big 
highway bridges under private control, 
finish them quickly and get them into use 
by the impatient public. Then the state 
can take them over when red tape permits. 

The “biggest bridge in the world.” A 
typically American statement; yet, like 
other such statements, a true one. For in 
the bridge over the Delaware River, con- 
necting Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
Camden, New Jersey, international experts 
agree that our countrymen have built the 
biggest, most beautiful, and in a variety of 
ways the most extraordinary bridge man 
ever dared attempt. 

This bridge consists of a single span 1750 
feet long from center to center of its main 
piers. Its total cost fell just short of $40,- 
000,000. For a width of 800 feet it has an 
overhead clearance above mean high water 
of 135 feet. In a day 1,000,000 people can 
cross it without in the least straining its 
capacity. If the Tower of Babel had been 
built out instead of up it wouldn’t have had 
a thing on this Brobdingnagian piece of 
bridge work, which, for a few years at least, 
can boast world-wide supremacy. 

Contrary to some popular concept, a big 
bridge is not just a stunt. It is mass 
production; wholesale fabrication as com- 
pared with retail; efficiency to the nth 
degree. 7 

Said a medical man to me, “‘ Our civiliza- 
tion is beginning to suffer from a kind of 
mechanical elephantiasis. You engineers 
are to blame.” B, 

“But why not?” 

“Because it is a senseless irritation to an 
already nervous age.”’ 

What my friend was really trying to ex- | 
press was, I think, his own annoyance at | 
being compelled to notice the sheer grandeur > 
of our modern big bridge. He looked on it 
as a novel phenomenon, not as the slows i 
outgrowth of progress. 

In reality, the big bridge, as we now 
understand the term, began nearly 100 
years ago. The most spectacular bridge was 
always the big bridge of its day. One of 
the first was the Wheeling Bridge, built by 
Ellet in 1849. This was a highway bridge. 

(Continued on Page 229) { 
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N the early eighties there was some excuse for a 

cold house in the morning. Manual regulation of 
the heating plant was a necessity those days. But 
in the middle eighties standards of heating changed © 
with the invention of the Minneapolis Heat Regula- 
tor. Today the highly developed Minneapolis not 
only keeps the temperature uniform but provides 
other important advantages through clock control. 
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The Minneapolis clock starts your day with a smile. 
Out of bed—into a room of cozy warmth, no chills 
up and down your back. The first morning it’s a 
revelation. You step into the living room, look at 
the thermometer on the thermostat and behold—it’s 
70 degrees on a sub-zero morning. Yet you never 
touched the fire. The clock raised the thermostat 
indicator, opening the drafts for you. 


All day long the temperature never varies. At night, 
retiring time, the clock automatically lowers the 
thermostat indicator, checking the fire for com- 
fortable sleeping. Saves fuel. 


The new Minneapolis “77” 8-day clock thermo- 
stat isa distinct achievement. The jeweled clock 
is remarkably simple and dependably accurate. 
Built complete by Minneapolis craftsm 


Choose the Minneapolis for your heating system, 
whether it burns coal, oil or gas. The leading oil 
burner manufacturers have adopted the Minneapolis 
as standard equipment. Write us for their names, 
judge for yourself. Mail coupon for full ‘information. 
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The Minneapolis Heat Regulator is sold and install- 
ed by a nation-wide organization with branch offices 
in principal cities and experienced dealers in almost 
every community. Branch and distributing offices: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Port- 
land, Oregon, Seattle, and Hartford, Connecticut. 


MINNEAPOLIS -77 
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HEAT REGULATOR 


°T COAL~GAS—OIL 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO., Est. 1885 
2803 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me your free booklet, ““The Proper Operation 
of the Home Heating Plant,’’ and full information on the 
subject of automatic heat control. I have checked the 
kind of fuel 1 am now using or have under consideration, 


OO Oil 


OO Coal OO Gas’ (Coke ( District Steam 


ES, the radio broadcasting stations 

listen to their own programs, and 
with a receiving set, just as you do. Else 
how could they judge the clearness and 
tone quality of their speech and music? 
The radio they use has to be of magnifi- 
cent tone, to do justice to their studio 
performance: it has to be the last word 
in selectivity to tune Out a station in the 
same building, and bring in others for 
comparison from far away. 


Significant thing that so many of the 
great broadcasting stations, who cer- 
tainly know more about radio than any- 
oneelse, have selected the Day-Fan Radio 
Receiver for their listening rooms! 


This is the final stamp of approval for 
Day-Fan, which was the first to perfect 
single dial control, the first to receive 
all stations at their newspaper numbers, 
the first to publish its own Air Telephone 
Directory, and which now covers your 
every need with five, six, and seven-tube 
sets from $89.00 to $250.00. 


The radio receiver of the broadcast- 
ing stations is the radio receiver for your 
home. Send us your name and address 
for booklet and address of nearest dealer. 


Day-Fan Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
mation regarding Day-Fan Radio and address of nearest dealer. 


_ Address 


Name 
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Day-Fan in the Broadcast- 
ing Station Listening Room, 
where tone quality 15 tested. 


Dept. P. 1, 


September 11,1926 


% Among the great Broadcasting 
Stations whoauthorizeus to say that 
they use Day-Fan Receivers in their 
listening rooms to test tone quality 
and clearness of reception are— 


WMCA, New York (Hotel McAlpin); 
WEBJ, New York (Third Avenue Rail- 
way System); WQJ, Chicago (Calumet 
Baking Powder Co. & Rainbo Gar- 
dens); WLIB, Chicago (Liberty Maga- 
zine); WNAC, Boston (The Shepard 
Stores); WTAM, Cleveland (Willard 
Storage Battery Co.); WCAE, Pitts- 
burgh (Kaufman & Baer Co.); WCCO, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul (Gold Medal 
Radio Station, Washburn-Crosby Co.); 
KFNF, Shenandoah, Ia. (Henry Field 
Seed Co.); WOWO, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
(Main Auto Supply Co.); WOAW, 
Omaha, Neb. (Woodmen of the World 
Life Insurance Ass’n); WA AW, Omaha, 
Neb.(OmahaGrainExchange); WEAN, 
Providence (The Shepard Co.); WCAL, 
Northfield, Minn. (St. Olaf College); 
KWSC, Pullman, Wash. (State College 
of Washington); WCBD, Zion, Il. 
(Zion Broadcasting Station), 


(Continued from Page 226) 

It occupied a unique place in bridge history 
in that it contributed to the development 
of the great West before railroads super- 
seded the highways. Since then most big 
bridges have been part of our great railroad 
expansion, except in the case of the purely 
city bridges, such as the East River and 
Delaware River structures. 

Don’t confuse such crossings with what 
we technically call long-span bridges. This 
is purely an arbitrary term fixed by engi- 
neers as a convenient line of demarcation 
between the ordinary span and the real 
whopper. For instance, from the culvert 
of a few feet up te about 300 feet there are 
conventional specifications of a very defi- 
nite sort. But when the span gets beyond 
300 feet the weight of trusses and girders 
increases very rapidly in proportion to the 
moving loads carried. Hence when we get 
up to around 1000 feet such terrific weights 
of structural steel alone are used that the 
cars and people for which the bridge is being 
built become an almost negligible factor in 
weight. And, asI pointed out in a preced- 
ing article, when we reach spans of 4000 
or 5000 feet we shall find ourselves thwarted 
simply by the crushing effect of the mam- 
moth structure upon its piers. 

As this staggering limit has not yet been 
reached, it is entertaining to examine for a 
moment the extensive formalities that must 
precede the construction of a big bridge 
such as that across the Delaware. 

The Pennsylvania and New Jersey legis- 
latures in 1919 authorized a joint com- 
mission, acting under uniform laws. This 
commission was given full power and author- 
ity to proceed with the construction of the 
bridge. As far back as 1818 action had been 
started in the state legislatures toward 
such a bridge. Abortive attempts con- 
tinued for nearly a century. But it was 
not until April 17, 1914, that organized 


den but of the states of Pennsylvania and 
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effort resulted in legal action. Even then 
it took five years of political backing and 
filling to bring about the formation of a co- 
herent group of able men who were com- 
petent to go ahead. Truly, other machines 
than the mills of the gods grind slowly. 

Governor William C. Sproul, of Pennsyl- 
vania, as chairman, promptly took off his 
coat and got to work. He had associated 
with him such men as Mayor J. Hampton 
Moore, of Philadelphia, Samuel M. Vauclain, 
and a score of others whose names were a 
synonym for industry in the community. 

Some of the ablest engineers in the world 
were at once called upon for technical aid. 
Work had to be started on the ground 
floor’ There was not even an accurate map 
of the zone of possible locations. Informa- 
tion about underground conditions was 
vital. The Federal Government had to be 
consulted. Existing and future traffic con- 
ditions had to be studied and analyzed— 
an immense task in itself. Cost of property 
to be condemned and bought at each ap- 
proach would naturally have to be known 
with some accuracy, as it would run into 
many millions of dollars. 

“The design as here recommended can 
be built by July 4, 1926, the Sesqui- 
Centennial of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Its construction will go hand in hand 
with the great universal exposition planned 
for that year, and when completed it will 
mark an epoch in the development and 
growth of not only Philadelphia and Cam- 


New Jersey.” 

That the finished bridge was actually 
opened early in July, 1926, five years after 
this report, is a fitting tribute to the ac- 
curacy of the engineering committee who 
planned the stupendous undertaking in de- | 
tail. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
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it dawned on him 


—perhaps it’s comedones* 


by Mr. Baird and Mr. Green. 


The Poets’ Corner 


Faith 


WILL believe you love me, though I know 
Not why, nor shall I ever understand. 
Yet I believe, because you tell me so, 
And I have seen your eyes, and touched 
your hand. 
All is mysterious here—but mystery 
Of mysteries, the greatest is by far 
Just this: That you should ever care for me— 
For me, Dear Heart, and you are what you 
are! 
Yet I will cease to doubt, or to be sad, 
Believing in this miracle divine. 
Oh! If to love, you need of reasons had, 
You would have loved another soul than 
mine! 
But now I hold a mystery as true, 
Because it is revealed to me by you. 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 


The China Road 


T’S blowing up from the westerly. The hail 
is beating down. 
Waterman's sailing the old Natchez, 
And she’s bound for Boston town. 
There’s a whale ship down in the smother to 
lee, 
With a crew of Nantucket men; 
And many’s the wild sea wind shall blow 
Ere she comes home again. 


The old Natchez is leaping, and the white 
foam’s driving high ; 
Waterman stands on his dancing poop 
With his eyes to the stormy sky; 
And forward, by his foremast, 
His cheering crew he sees; 
And deep in the hold of the Natchez 
Ts treasure of silk and teas. 


It’s a long, long road for the Natchez— 
a blowy, beating way— 

With silks and teas from China 

For the girls by Boston Bay. 


The whale ship’s flying a greeting— 
A flag in the threshing hail, 

A flag outflung to the storm clouds; 
It whips in the roaring gale. 


Waterman calls to his chief mate. The 
Natchez dances high 

As the chief mate hoists an answer 
To the whale ship drifting by. 
Waterman’s flying a greeting, 

Ere the whale ship’s lost and gone, 
Hid in the squalls to leeward 

While the Natchez races on. 


Lonely the road to Boston, the long road from 
Foochow; / 
Empty the road from China of ships like the | 
Natchez now. 
Would I were back with the Natchez, 
And Waterman’s cheering men, 
Greeting the drifting whale ships 
On the China road again. 
—Bill Adams. 


My Fathers Tilled the Soil 


Y FATHERS tilled the soil 
And profited thereby, 
But as reaction to their toil 
They passed to me 
Hunger for wilder earth and wider sky 
And the passionate sea. 


I remember now they said 

No word about such things, 

But often, when far overhead 
The wild ducks’ flight 

Was to the hazy south, they felt those wings 
When out of sight — 


And, turning, gripped the plow 
More firmly, driving straight 
The furrow. I remember now 
The bounded land 
The straining horses and the hour grown late— 
And understand! 
—Glenn Ward Dresbach. 


HE was beginning to understand at 
last why he had been left alone so 
often—why his invitations were 
so frequently refused. But he could 
have been spared so many disappoint- 
ments—so many lonely hours. He 
had never thought to blame it all on 
— comedones. 


Age many young men suffer 
from comedones . . . commonly 
called blackheads. Skin can’t be clean- 
looking, fresh, wholesome, if these 
disfiguring formations are present. 


What’s more, you may not even be 
conscious of comedones. But your 
friends noticethem. You may wonder 
why invitations become fewer —why 
friends — girls in particular—seem to 
avoid you. You may never guess. 
Perhaps it’s comedones. 

Pompeian MassageCream helps you 


overcome comedones. It gives you 
a clean, clear, ruddy complexion. It 
gets into the pores where comedones 
form, rolls out all dirt and oily se- 
cretions, and stimulates a healthy circu- 
lation, keeping skin clean, pores open. 


Try this treatment 


After you shave, spread 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream generously over 
your face—and rub. Con- 
tinue to rub until the 
cream rolls out. Note 
how dark the cream 
looks. That’s the dirt that 
was in your pores. 


Noneedto havea dirty 
skin. Don’t let come- 
dones form. Use Pom- 
peian Massage Cream 
every day. It means a 
healthy, wholesome 
skin. It means more joy 
in living. 


Use at Home 
after Shaving 


To get full pleasure 
and benefit, use 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


*WHAT ARE COMEDONES? (pronounced com’é-dones) 
(Dictionary definition) 


A small plug or mass including the excretory duct of a sebaceous gland, 
occurring frequently upon the face, especially the nose, and consisting 
of retained semi-liquid glandular secretion or sebum. The outer end is 
often dark or black, due to accumulation of dust and dirt; hence it is 
often called blackhead. 


Pompeian Massage 
Cream regularly at 
home after shaving. 
Your face will feel 
and look like a mil- 
lion dollars. For sale 
atall drug stores. 


Cut off, sign and send 


YS of a 60c jar—for only 10c 


For 10c we will send a 
special trial tube contain- 
ing one-third of contents 
of a regular 60c jar of 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream. Trial tube con- 
tains sufficient cream for 
many delightful mas- 
sages. Positively only 
one trial tube to a family 
on this exceptional offer. 
Use the coupon now. 


assage (rea 


THE POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
Depr. D-12, Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for a 
special trial tube of Massage Cream containing 
1g of a 60c jar. 
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Consolidation Clean Coal 
The Coal that goes : farthest in the home 


Next winter’s coal for the home—let it be Consoli- 
dation Clean Coal. 


No ordinary coal—this. Every lump a lump of 
heat. Visible, unburnable wastes—slate and dirt— 
removed at the mine. And ash—so little of it that 
the furnace need be cleaned but once a fortnight. 


A sootless coal, too. Less dusting for the house- 
wife in consequence. 


And a labor-saver. Just a shovelful now and then 
keeps the house warm. The fire holds its heat, yet 
flares up quickly in response to a draft. 


See for yourself next winter how economical, how 
labor-saving is Consolidation Clean Coal. 


Ask Your Dealer—Over ten thousand dealers throughout United 
States and Canada sell and recommend Consolidation Clean Coal. 
They carry the grades and sizes best suited to your range or furnace. 
Consolidation Coal is a favorite fuel with the dealer because he 
knows that it is a clean coal, from which rock, slate and other im- 
purities have been removed at the mine. 


isiclean Coal 
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THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


eMunson Building — New York City 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO — Union Central Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Union Trust Bldg. 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. Watson Bldg. 


f LONDON, ENGLAND BBilliter Sq. Bldgs. 
\ GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 


ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Sales Agents ~ TORONTO, CANADA Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Royal Bank Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 


Operating Department: FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
© Copyrighted by The Consolidation Coal Company, Inc., 1926 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 830 South Canal St. 
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interpolated. But m’sieur cannot joke 
where his beard is concerned. 

i and when it is dry I take a comb 
and brush, and very carefully I brush out 
the little bits of white chalk from the milk 
that have dried in the beard. Then it is 
clean.’’ With the air of one conferring the 
supremest kindness within his power, he 
turned to me, and indicating his beard, said 
graciously, “‘I permit you to touch and feel 
it. Its quality is the finest in Hollywood. I 
always wear a black coat, because it photo- 
graphs best against a black coat.” 

When he bade us adieu a moment later I 
asked Grinde if m’sieur had acting ability. 
Nick laughed. “If he ever got the mange 
he’d starve to death,” he said. 

But knowing m’sieur as now I do, I feel 
that if anything should destroy that silky 
beard of his, it would be heartbreak that 
Cicot would die of. 

This unremitting thinking of their ap- 
pearance is largely responsible, I’m sure, 
for some of the stars of the screen losing 
that human touch which makes the whole 
world kin. It is the result of being chained 
to a looking-glass. 

The screen artist puts on his make-up in 
the morning in time to be on the set, ready 
for work, at nine o’clock. This is the usual 
commencement hour. There are stringent 
rules on some of the lots that the cameras 
must begin grinding at nine. And there are 
monitors who make the rounds of the stages 
at five minutes after nine to ascertain if all 
the companies are working, and if not, why 
not? The answers given in each delinquent 
case are jotted down, later to be incorpo- 
rated in a formal report. When the over- 
head and other costs of a production range 
from $3000 or $4000 a day on upward, five 
minutes of wasted time is a reckonable loss. 

One star ran afoul of this insistence on 
promptness even in the case of those in the 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF METRO-GOLOWYN-MAYER 
Lunch Time at the Studio. In the Foreground to the Left and Right Respec« 
tively are Ramon Novarro and John Gilbert, and About the Festive Board 


You Will Find Wesley Barry, 


Kathleen Key, 


leading parts soon after she became recog- 
nized as one of the greatest little troupers 
that have blossomed forth in many a moon. 
It is always pleasant working with her. 
Quiet, smiling, with a wonderful tranquil- 
lity and composure, she has worked herself 
up to stardom from near-failure as an extra 
girl without it affecting either her head or 
her heart. In the phrase of the sets, she 
gives out something that is very sweet and 
lovable. 

But at one time she found much difficulty 
in arriving on the set at nine o’clock each 
morning. Upon occasion she would be five, 
ten or fifteen minutes late. Once she kept 
the company, cameramen, electricians and 
crew idle for thirty-five minutes, with noth- 
ing at all going on—except the overhead. 
What words the director poured into her 
pink ears when she finally came in with a 
load of excuses, I don’t know. But she was 
on time for several days. Then on a raw, 
cold, foggy morning, with a bleak wind 
howling around the lofty barnlike stages on 
the lot, nine o’clock found no star smiling 
her good mornings to the company. During 
the minutes that followed the director sar- 
castically inquired of his assistant what the 
assistant was doing to earn his salary. 

Wasn’t it the assistant’s duty to have 
everyone on the set at nine? It was. Then 
why hadn’t the assistant taken measures to 
have the star ready on the set? Did the 
assistant know where she was? 

“‘She’s on the lot; I saw her go into her 
dressing room,” the harassed assistant re- 
plied. ‘‘Am I supposed to dress her?” 

No, the director replied; but on the 
other hand, didn’t the assistant realize that 
he was undermining the morale and disci- 
pline of the company and the director’s 
reputation for speed and efficiency by per- 
mitting the star to come to work when, if 

(Continued on Page 233) 


George K. Arthur, Edmund 


Goulding, Edward Connelly, Frank Currier, Crawford Kent, and Lew Cody 
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EN at Princeton express their taste in 

dress by being exact in details,” says 
Thomas C. Clark, voted the best-dressed man 
at Princeton. 


“And,” continues Mr. Clark, “the collar, 
shirt and handkerchief are the details that 
indicate best, perhaps, a man’s taste. Collars, 
in particular, give one the opportunity to pre- 
sent oneself properly. Soft collars are gen- 
erally accepted only when worn with sport 
clothes. 


“T do not consciously attempt in my dress 
more than the simple good taste which | think 
every intelligent man approves. Distinction 


The Ide handkerchiefs at 
the right attracted Mr. » 
Clark by their tasteful self- € 
Patterns. They are of fine < 
imported linen. 


Mr. Clark approved the fine quality of Ide’s Etonstreet 
shirt in broadcloth and the formal Harcourt with 
starched pique front. 


Hoylake and Glengair for informal dress were selected 
by Mr. Clark as the Ide collars especially suited to 
men of his physical type. 
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University men may be relied 
upon for discerning taste in dress. 
T. C. CLARK, ’26, chosen as the 
best-dressed man of Princeton, 
reflects this taste. 


can be had with simplicity. These features 
are to be found in the styles of Ide collars, 
shirts and handkerchiefs for the current 
season.” 


On this page Mr. Clark’s choice of Ide 
haberdashery is pictured and described. In a 
new booklet which we send you at your re- 
quest, we also show the Ide styles chosen by 
the “‘best-dressed”” men, or men voted “most 
likely to succeed” at Yale, Dartmouth, 
Cornell, Chicago, Williams, Pittsburgh, 
Wisconsin, Columbia and Brown. Address 
the Geo. P. Ide & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y., for 
a copy of this interesting review of what 
American univérsity men wear. 


Mr. Clark’s choice of the 
Idebrent may be an aid to 
men who find the selection 
of a correct evening collar 
a problem. 
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Unipower in Stromberg — 
Carlson 602 Art Console. 
Unipower enables the user 
to operate the se? and both 
“4” and “B” power by 


the radio set switch. 


In less than 3 Minutes 


install this rich, permanent power... 
that betters your radio recepiion for all time 


ESS than three minutes! Just 

4 hook two wires to your set, plug 
into a light socket—and Unipower is 
connected. Then forget it! Sit back 
and quit fretting about “A” battery 
inconvenience. Feel the keen pleasure 
of undisturbed, uninterrupted radio re- 
ception that only Unipower can give. 


Three simple motions in three 
minutes! Yet the results are imme- 
diate and permanent. 
Gone at once are the 
worries caused by “A” 
battery failure—storage 
batteries running low, or 
dry batteries wearing out. 
Unipower’s full, rich cur- 
rent assures continuous 
reception—always of 
clearest tone and quality. 


Gone, too, the fuss and 
trouble always associated 
with “A” batteries. No 
longer the tracking in and 
out of dirt-bearing battery 


p UNIPOWER (at right) in Radiola 25. 


Uni, 
nipower 


furnishes 


unfailing ‘*A” 


power for every radio set of any make. 
It contains a Balkite charging unit of 


special Gould design. 


men,—or lugging to and fro of acid- 
staining storage batteries. Never, as 
before, will you be without the use 
of your set for whole days at a time! 
Or even hours! 


Unipower is a miniature 
power plant! 


Unipower is a miniature power 
plant, carefully designed to furnish 
radio ‘“*A”’ power from the light 
socket. It is not by any interpretation 
a so-called battery eliminator. Incor- 
porated in it is the trickle charge-prin- 
ciple, which changes electric light 
current into satisfactory radio power. 


In addition, however, it contains 
the extra, rapid charge rate so neces- 
sary to keep your set at full power 
always—even under unusual condi- 
tions caused by overwork or neglect. 


Experts designed Unipower,— 
time and performance have proven it 
totally fool-proof. There are no parts 
in it that will wear out, or ever need 


replacement. It is so constructed 
that it cannot fail. Radio engineers 
and manufacturers everywhere en- 
dorse it—heartily recommend it. 


Unipower’s first cost is practically 
the last. A few cents monthly on the 
electric light bill brings you this 
never-failing power with its finer, 
clearer results. 


Unipower in your 
particular set 

No radio user need be without 
Unipower. There is one for every 
set, and every condition of reception. 
Your dealer will show you the one 
most ideal for your own needs and 
conditions of use. 


Or we shall gladly mail you, free, 
complete descriptions of all Unipower 
models to guide you in your selec 
tion. Start today to experience the 
relief of unfaltering power—of un- 
disturbed reception. 


The Gould Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Inc.,250 Park Ave., New York. 


ee “A” power that cannot fail 


ni 
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GOULD PRODUCT. 
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(Continued from Page 230) 
and as she pleased? Or was the assistant, 
the director meanly wondered, in the throes 
of a mad infatuation for the star, a blind 
passion which the star was taking ad- 
vantage of to indulge her slothfulness? 

' After being burned steadily for five or 
ten minutes, the assistant was fit to be tied. 
Suddenly his hot eyes espied the tardy 
star hurrying toward the set. With jaws 
grimly set on a mouthful of scalding words, 
the lust of battle flaming all over his face, 

the assistant started toward her. 

The lady saw him coming. The sweetly 
apologetic expression on her face vanished 
instantly. In its stead there appeared a 
frown of deep irritation. Indignation kin- 
dled swiftly in her eyes and her head rose 
stiffly in imperiousire. Before the assistant 
could utter a word of the scolding she knew 
she deserved, with a rapid glance about her 
and a shiver of her shoulders, she began 
speaking swiftly to the assistant. 

“Heavens, Billy! What are you thinking 
of—to expect all these folks to sit around in 
these drafts without contracting all sorts of 
things? Why haven’t you some stoves 
going? Why aren’t some of the entrances 
blocked off? There’s a perfect gale blowing 
directly across the set. You’re responsible 
for our comfort. How can you expect any- 
one to do satisfactory work under such 
miserable conditions? Please send someone 
to my dressing room for a heavy coat and 
then try to make the stage more comfortable 
for us all.” 

With a gesture of queenly displeasure, 
admirably registered, the star turned ab- 
ruptly from the assistant, leaving him open- 
faced, pop-eyed and wordless. It was a 
delicious exhibition of quick thinking and 
acting, but she must have realized that she 
couldn’t continue making a villain out of 
Billy, for she was on time for the balance of 
that picture. 

Returning to the degenerating influences 
that attack those who are chained to a 
mirror, picture make-up is not of itself 

irresistibly attractive. The customary yel- 
lowish grease paint lends its wearer a pe- 
culiar jaundiced appearance not at all 
relieved by the green which is often used to 

limn the eyes. Its purpose, photographi- 

_eally, is to give a uniformity and smooth- 
ness to the surface of the features, to cover 

-minor blemishes and imperfections and to 

3 lighten the face better to catch and reflect 

_ the lights. 

The slightest greasiness or moisture re- 
sults in high lights, which, in turn, result 

_in more or less distortion of the natural 
contour of the face, and may be the cause 
_ of soul-searing shadows. 


Narcissus of the Movies 


In consequence, the picture actor carries 
his make-up kit on the set with him. Before 
every scene he.must look to his make-up; 
must powder it dry and smooth. Some- 
_times even between different takes of the 
same scene the star must gaze in his mirror 
to see that his face is as presentable as 
possible, that his lips are properly outlined, 
that his eyes are as bold or poetic or serene 
or what have you, as he can make them; 
that his hair is combed and oiled to glisten 
attractively from all angles. In justice, it 
must be said that if the actor himself does 
not attend to this of his own volition, the 
“cameraman or director will tell him to, and 
‘insist that he not risk the loss of time and 
film by a sloppy make-up which may cause 
the scene to be retaken. 

Thus enslaved to their mirrors, in 
make-up most of their waking hours each 
day, men and women sometimes fall in love 
with their own faces. Looking at it count- 
less times a day, month upon month, fuss- 
ing over it, experimenting and playing with 

_ its expressions, seeing it upon the screen, 
reading and hearing of its marvels as recog- 
nized by the public, in time a sort of worship 
Occasionally arises in a man’s breast for— 
not his natural face, but the made-up face 
he lives with most of the time. 

Does that sound preposterous? Then 
what will you say when I tell you that there 
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are certain individuals in Hollywood who 
put on a make-up and wear it most of the 
day—on days when they are not working? 
There are any number of people out here 
who have refused opportunities for advance- 
ment and almost certain success in the 
technical and editorial departments of pic- 
ture making, remaining small-part actors 
and even extras for the sole reason that 
they would rather see their faces on the 
screen than their names. 

Understanding this, you may imagine to 
some extent the howl that arose when a 
certain director informed the company as- 
sembled for his new production that he 
desired no make-up at all to be used in 
the production. No make-up. The men 
shrugged their shoulders in resignation. 
Another of the director’s eccentricities, 
they said; and, as in the case of many of 
his eccentric decisions, perhaps behind it 
lay some new thrill for picture patrons. 
They accepted the sentence. But not so the 
star. 

“‘Listen,’”’ she said among other things of 
a decidedly decided nature, “if you think 
I’m going to stand in front of a camera with 
a naked face, you don’t think.” 

The director twiddled his cane. 
think; I know what I want.” 

“The idea is absolutely indecent,’’ the 
star cried. ‘“‘With a nude face, my public 
wouldn’t recognize me.” 


“T don’t 


How Mary Shares the Limelight 


Eventually a compromise was reached. 


“It was agreed that no one in the picture 


would wear any make-up except the star. 

If the above free-hand report of the inci- 
dent does not sufficiently reveal the fact, 
let it be known that this young lady is one 
star who certainly knows her stuff. She 
takes a hand and a voice in the disposition 
of every detail of production that concerns 
her. 

She sits in on the entire production, by 
which is meant she is consulted regard- 
ing the story and the writing of the con- 
tinuity. She watches with the director 
and his staff the daily rushes. These rushes 
are scenes taken the previous day, printed 
and run in the projection room every after- 
noon so that progress and infinite details 
of mechanical, technical and directorial ac- 
tivities may be examined, criticized and 
determined. 

In passing, and with noremotest reference 
in any way to this particular star, it must 
be admitted that many a budding genius 
of the screen has been choked off in the pro- 
jection room during the running of these 
daily rushes. It occurs when some actor 
is seen to be developing personality and 
screenability to such an unlooked-for degree 
that the star’s prominence is being threat- 
ened or the director’s effect of balance is 
being upset. Because few directors permit 
anyone of the cast to witness the rushes, 
the actor rarely knows how he is appear- 
ing in that particular picture. Therefore 
it happens sometimes that when he is too 
good, he never sees his best scenes. They 
are cut out in the projection room. 

We extras are wont to hail little Mary 
Pickford as an empress of industry. She 
puts her own money into her productions. 
There are countless ways to waste money 
in picture production. Miss Pickford has 
been in the game nearly ever since there 
was a game, I guess. Husband Dozg is no 
groping tyro at picture making and financ- 
ing. The result is that our Mary has de- 
veloped into a very capable, efficient 
business woman. 

When you work for Doug and Mary you 


‘work hard, but no harder than they work 


themselves. When they have a mob of 
extras on the set, their completely sensible 
and praiseworthy object is to kill it as 
quickly as possible. An actor is said to be 
killed when he has been shot—photo- 
graphed—in every scene he has been sched- 
uled to appear in that day. Five hundred 
people at, roughly, five dollars an eight- 
hour day equals 2500 berries. If the 500 
are not killed, disposed of, during the first 
eight hours, they must be paid overtime 
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What the billboar 


said to 


HUCK ”’ Davis had many admirable 

qualities and was really a darned 

nice fellow, but he would be careless 

about his automobile brakes. So one 
afternoon he learned a lesson. 

He was driving along at a pretty good 
clip, when he came to a curve that he 
couldn’t get around. He ran off the 
road and crashed slam-bang into a bill- 
board, 


“Chuck” 


What ‘“‘Chuck”’ said to the billboard 
couldn’t be printed here. But what the 
billboard, with the irony of fate, said to 
“Chuck,”’ was this, “‘RUSCO Brake 
Lining Stops Quicker!”’ 

And that’s true, too. In actual tests, 
RUSCO has proved it can stop your car 
7 to 15 feet quicker than police require. 
And those extra feet will look awfully 
good to you when you need them. 


Brakes when WET, too! 


RUSCO is treated with a special com- 
pound so that water has no effect on it. 
A good test of this is to turn the hose on 
the brakes of two cars, one equipped 
with RUSCO and the other equipped 
with ordinary lining, and then compare 
their stopping distances. 


A good idea 


WHEN you have brake trouble there is 
no better place to stop than at a 


Other 
RUSCO PRODUCTS 


Emergency Brakes for Fords 

Removable Transmission Bands for 
Fords 

Asbestos-and-wire Clutch Facings 

Hood Lacings Stop the Rattle 

Endless Fan Belts 


Transmission Lining—a type for every 
purpose: “Truckbestos’”’ for trucks: 
and ‘“‘SS’”’ to prevent chatter 


Tire Straps and Towing Line 


RUSCO Brake Lining authorized Ser- 
vice Station. There you receive expert 
service in brake adjustment and brake 
relining. 


The Rusco Repair Man pays more 
for RUSCO than for ordinary brake 
lining, but he doesn’t charge you any 
more. He makes less money, and gives 
you a safer job. When your brakes 
need relining, he can give you expert 
service, using special mechanical equip- 
ment that insures correct riveting of 
lining to brake bands and proper coun- 
tersinking of rivet heads. 


Rusco Brake Lining resists water, 
heat, oil, dirt, and wear. It will not 
burn. Look for the name RUSCO and 
silver cross bars stamped on the lining. 
Have your brakes inspected today at 
the nearest RUSCO Service Station. 
Brake Inspection is your protection. 


The Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Middletown, Connecticut. Es- 
tablished 1830. Branch offices at lew 
York, Chicago and Atlanta. 


GARAGEMEN NOTE: Check and mail coupon today for the 
famous Rusco Service Station proposition to the trade 


Mail coupon below for FREE booklet and sample 


RUSCO BRAKE LINING 


RUSSELL MEG. CO., Dept. E7, Middletown, Conn. 


Send to me your free booklet about Rusco Brake 
Lining, sample of lining and name of nearest Rusco 
Service Station. 


) If a garageman, check here, attach to your 


( 


letter or billhead and mail for trade information. 
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Dr. W. E. Meanwell’s 
Booklet, ““‘The Making 
of an Athlete,” contains 
some new slants on train- 
ing of vital importance to 
anyone striving to keep 
fit for athletic contests.tIt 
will be sent free! Write 
for it. The Servus Rub- 
ber Co., Rock Island, Ill. 
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g . 7 4. wheel brake control 


Means better, surer footwork 


even on slippery floors 


Footwork—the ability to be there in correct position at 
the right time—that’s half the battle in any sport! 

Watch the really good players in Basketball—Handball 
— Volley Ball—Tennis! See how they cover the court! 
Watch them sprint— stop— pivot—start! No ordinary 
shoe can keep pace with that calibre of playing! Dr.W.E. 
Meanwell, famous Basketball coach of the University 
of Wisconsin, knowing this, designed a shoe to stand the 


gaff in championship contests. A shoe to absorb the 
tiring shocks to feet and arches, to spur the wearer on—not hold him back! 
The result—"Dr. Meanwell’s Intercollegiate” is the finest footgear a cham- 
pion ever wore. There are seven unique advantages it offers you: 


Quick Pivoting—The sole has been built 
up just under the joint at the base of the 
big toe. This Pivot Tread makes it easy to pivot 
quickly on these soles that grip the floors. 
Cushion Protection—A sponge rubber 
cushioned heel seat is secured under the 
nomheat insole. It prevents jarring, blisters, 
bruises and “pounded” heels. 
Arch Support—The special design of the 
elongated orthopaedic heel protects and 
supports the arch at its weakest point. 
Stubber Toe Guards (Pat. applied for) — 
Six layers of rubber and fabric to pro- 


tect against toe knocks and toe dragging. 
Light Weight—This shoe is light in 
weight, but strong and rugged enough to 
stand hard practice and gruelling contests. 


Perfect Fit—The forepart of the shoe 

allows expansion of the foot. The nar- 
row heel fits snugly. The arch support puts 
the weight of the body where it should 
be—on the heel and ball of the foot—not 
on the toes. . 

Long Wear—The whole shoe has a 

double foxing reinforcement and the best 
quality army duck is used in the uppers. 


Dr. Meanwell’s Intercollegiate was designed under the personal supervision of Wisconsin's 
famous coach. It is ideal for all gym work as well as basketball. There are many other 
models of Servus Sport Shoes in all sizes for men, women and children. Any Servus dealer 
will be glad to fit you. If you don’t know the one near you, ask us today. 


Prices: Men’s (6-12) $5.00; Boys’ (2%-6) $4.50. 


S 
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SPORT SHOES 


The “INTERCOLLEGIATE” 
designed by Dr. W. E. Meanwell 
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checks. Every two hours the rate of that 
overtime automatically increases. 

In spite of the fact that she can do pretty 
much as she pleases, Miss Pickford success- 
fully resists the temptation to hog the 
scenes of her pictures. When the camera 
starts clicking she becomes the artist. To 
show what I mean: A friend of mine, a 
former legitimate actor named Paul, once 
was playing a prominent part in a picture 
with a girl on whom was being tried every 
artifice available to elevate her to popular 
stardom. An excellent but crotchety di- 
rector was engaged to manipulate this Miss 
Would-Be in the production in which Paul 
was engaged to support her. Making an 
entrance into ascene one day, Paul preceded 
the lady as they walked toward the camera. 
On the stage, this is proper procedure, 
as it leaves the star a bit upstage, more 
directly facing the greater part of the audi- 
ence. But in pictures, the object closest to 
the lens is apt to photograph most promi- 
nently. With a yell, the director stopped 
the camera and turned loose his temper on 
Paul in front of the assembled company. 

‘She comes on first; you follow!” he 
shouted. ‘“‘The public pays to see Miss 
Would-Be. They don’t give a damn about 
you!”’ 

Humiliated, Paul never forgot the inci- 
dent. Recently he was engaged to play ina 
picture with Miss Pickford. Making an 
entrance with the star during a rehearsal of 
one scene, Paul hung back, following her as 
she approached the camera. Miss Pickford 
interrupted the rehearsal. 

“Why do you do that?” she inquired 
curiously. ‘I’ve noticed it several times.” 

“The public pays to see Miss Pickford. 
They don’t give a whoop about me,” Paul 
answered, smiling. 

“Thank you,”’ Mary returned; “but this 
is your scene, not mine. You enter first, 
please.” 

Mary may be absorbed in the manifold 
details and worries of picture production, 
but she is not so aloof as the stellar light 
who arrived some years ago at stardom. 
Recently we finished up a picture featuring 
this at-your-distancelady. Thestar’s birth- 
day falling upon Saturday, the company 
decided to throw a party in her honor. Do- 
nations were generous; the orders given the 
hotel management were full of lavish prom- 
ise. Some of the most prominent profes- 
sional friends of the lady were notified, and 
expressed their desire and intention to 
motor down from Los Angeles to add their 
enthusiasms to the festivities. 


A Successful Venus 


Such careful whole-hearted preparations 
could not fail of success. From the first 
course of the marvelous banquet, with 
merry jest and pulsating jazz, the party 
waxed joyously into the wee hours of Sun- 
day. A grand and glorious time was had 
by all—only slightly dampered by the fact 
that the star absented herself from the en- 
tire proceedings without troubling to send 
any explanation whatever. 

What sort of person you become after- 
ward depends often on what you were be- 
fore achieving celluloid success. Take the 
case of Gloria Swanson. She was reserved 
of manner long before she became a mar- 
quise with personal peasantry to bow obei- 
sance to her. I don’t imagine for a moment 
that Gloria originally affixed the nickname 
to him; but when her titled husband was 
over here he was always referred to, around 
the studio where he visited with her asso- 
ciates, as Hank. 

Perhaps the most democratic of the 


screen’s aristocrats is Priscilla Dean. Al-: 


ways kidding, skylarking around the lot, 
playing jokes, this sunny-minded young 
lady doesn’t act at all like a star, if you get 
what I mean. Other well-liked regulars, as 
we extras call them, are Betty Compson, 
the versatile Louise Fazenda and lovely 
Laura La Plante. 

A raft of beauty-prize winners Venus 
their way into the movies every year— 
seldom to be afterward heard from. Like 
many others, Miss La Plante earned her 
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first camera test as a result of winning some 
sort of small-town beauty contest. 
Advised early and often, not infrequently 
maliciously misadvised, bona fide and bogus 
bargains of all descriptions were proffered 
to her as they are to every pretty girl who 
enters pictures. She became familiar with 
the long, dreary, drab hours that are spent 
on the set, the interminable waits between 
scenes, the wearing, irritating effect of the 
lights on nerves and disposition, which all 
combine to produce a lassitude and a mental 


stagnation that only a determined effort — 


of will can dissipate. An unbelievable per- 
centage of screen actors succumb to this 
mental stagnation, their energy softening 
under the fire of hot California days. 

‘“We don’t get much money, but we have 
a lot of fun,’’ chorused the simple sirens to 
Miss La Plante. Laura listened, gave the 
situation a long, searching look. Commun- 
ing with herself, she decided to settle down 
determinedly to learn all the tricks and 
technic she could possibly absorb, thereby 
showing she possesses a balance wheel 
as well as ambition. She’s one star who 
has remained natural. I was on the lot 
when she appeared first wearing her mag- 
nificent engagementring. Showing it to her 
friends—practically the pay roll—she was 
plainly as proud of it, as unaffectedly happy 
and elated over it, and as charmingly 
flustered under the good-natured chaffing 
she received, as any girl you ever saw. 


A New Kind of Dressing Room 


We fellows find Constance Talmadge an- 
other example of a democratic star. Noth- 
ing upstage about her; her disposition is 
too generous. But for superlative gen- 
erosity, it would be hard to top Trixie 
Friganza. Coming from the legitimate 
stage, where it is an old custom for the star 
to give each member of the company some 
memento of their association, especially if 
the play has had a long and successful run, 
the jolly comedienne bought some gift for 
every member of cast and crew who aided 
her in her first starring venture in the 
movies. When so many of the lesser stars 
never dream of giving even a kind word to 
their support, you can imagine the com- 
ment that Miss Friganza’s generous ap- 
preciation raised. 

Miss Marion Davies is another star who 
likes to show her appreciation by giving 
presents to those who help make her pic- 
tures what they are. At the conclusion of 
most of her productions there is generally a 
valuable watch, ring or scarfpin for the 
director and appropriate gifts for others 
who have worked to bring success. 

I must confess that I always like to work 
on a picture with Miss Davies. No ex- 
pense is ever spared on her productions. 
Miss Davies’ pictures are never rushed, 
slapdashed together, and of course that 
means very often an extra .day’s work or 
more for the extras. 

If, on a Friday eve, she is tired after a 
hard week’s work, if she concludes that a 
trip to San Francisco or a week-end visit at 
Santa Barbara will tone her up for the 
ordeal of the coming week, she may fasten a 
smile of sweet wistfulness upon her director 
and tell him to inform company and crew 
that they may enjoy themselves as their 
fancies dictate until Monday afternoon. It 
isn’t lack of interest in her work and success 
that actuates the former Follies beauty at 
such times. It isn’t, apparently, slothful- 
ness, disregard of her obligations, nor yet 
love of a good time. 
and sanely to refuse to take herself and her 
work with the demoniac seriousness of many 
stars. The difference of a few thousand 
dollars in the cost of a $500,000 picture is 
something little Marion refuses to get ex- 
cited over. Her honey-colored hair will 
never be streaked with gray as the result 
of letting some director work her ragged. 

In this matter Corinne Griffith beats 
them all. When the five o’clock whistles 
start blowing Corinne quits work regardless. 

' As I write these lines there is being built 
on an expanse of lawn inside the lot where 
(Continued on Page 237) 


She appears simply ~ 


“ 
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iE THE language of the old riv- 
erman, ‘something to tie to” 
meant a rock or tree that was sol- 
idly enough planted to hold the 
boat against all the power of wind 
and current. “Something totieto”’ 
meant stability to trust. 

This simple phrase has become 
current in our language. It has 
not lost its meaning. And nowhere 
in all the rush of American life 
is “something to tie to’’ more im- 
portant than in the choice of a 
newspaper. 


PuReENe has undergone 
many changes. Favorite jour- 
nals have disappeared. Owner- 
ship has changed again and again. 
New money has brought new 
voices to be heard. “‘Whospeaks?”’ 
is a fair question when any news- 
paper utters an opinion. 

In this shifting scene, steadfast- 
ness, whichhas been a principle of 
Scripps- Howard journalism since 
its beginning in 1879, is valued 
more than ever by the readers 
of these newspapers. 
Scripps-Howard 
fearlessness, honesty 
of opinion and inde- 
pendence of control 
furnish something 
for the public to tie to. 


SCRIPPS - HOWARD 
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Something to tie to 


H™ is the most potent reason 
why Scripps-Howard news- 
papers enjoy the confidence of 
more than a million and a half 
families in twenty-four cities. 
They are dependable; they can 
be counted upon for accurate news 


and for sane and constructive 
liberalism in policy. 

The highest reward of journal- 
ism is the respect and confidence 
of newspaper readers. This, the 
Scripps-Howard organization 
values above all else. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Cleveland (Ohio) - - 
Baltimore (Md.) 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) - - - 


Press 
Post 
Press 


San Francisco (Calif.) - News Akron (Ohio) 
Washington (D.C.) - - - News 

Cincinnati (Ohio) - - Post Memphis (Tenn.) 
Indianapolis (Ind.) - Times Houston (Texas) 


Denver (Colo.) 
Toledo (Ohio) 
Columbus (Ohio) 


Birmingham (Ala.) - - - - 


- Express Youngstown (Ohio) - - 
- - News-Bre Ft. Worth (Texas) 
Gitte Oklahoma City (Okla.) 


Evansville (Ind.) 


5 IMES-E Bese Knoxville (Tenn.) 


- Post 
Press 


- - Press Terre Haute (Ind.) 


El Paso (Texas) - - - 
San Diego (Calif.) - - - 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


- TELEGRAM Covington (Ky.) - - Kentucky Post* 
- Press Albuquerque (N. Mex.) - STatE-TRIBUNE 
News *Kentucky edition of the Cincinnati Post. 
- ier ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
EWS 


National Representatives 

Post 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sun Chicago Seattle Cleveland 
Post San Francisco Detroit Los Angeles 
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Miss Davies’ new picture is to be filmed a 
five-room bungalow, to be furnished and 
placed at the star’s disposal as a dressing 
room. The cost of the cottage will probably 
be added to the production costs of the film. 
It is the latest thing in dressing rooms, far 
surpassing in convenience, ease and elegance 
the elaborate portable dressing rooms which 
heretofore a few of the stars have been dis- 
tinctively wheeled about in from set to set. 

From securely established Lillian Gish to 
uprising little Sally O’Neill, they’re all 
different, these beauteous stars. I’ve 
worked on only one picture with Miss Gish. 
But the quality of her quaint personality 
was evidenced unmistakably in the sub- 
dued, quiet atmosphere of the sets when she 
was working on them. While in Hollywood 
she went out socially very seldom, except 
to the home of the Fairbankses. She spent 
many evenings with Doug, Mary and the 
small circle of their intimates. Miss Gish’s 
chauffeur is authority for this statement, 
and the reason I quote him is because he 
frankly holds Miss Gish in highest respect 
and admiration. And that, fellow citizens, 
is praise indeed, as you’d know if you had 
ever heard the verbal eruptions and flow of 
lava that gush from the lips of some of the 
chauffeurs engaged by less fortunate stars. 
Rarer than the Victoria Cross or the Croix 
de Guerre with three palms is the chauffeur’s 
accolade, won only when merited by in- 
trinsic worth. 


Freezing Before the Camera 


I don’t know how generally understood 
it is that Sally O’Neill got her big chance 
because Marshall Neilan had the story of 
Mike and no star to play it. The story of 
how he saw Miss O’Neill, then not con- 
nected with pictures, how he tricked her 
into a pair of overalls and onto a lighted 
set where a camera was grinding, thus tak- 
ing a test of her, sounds too much like a 
publicity department fiction yarn to be 
detailed here. You’d say no girl of sixteen 
could be as innocent of what was going on 
asthe little O’Neillwas. She wasn’t O’Neill 
then; Neilan pinned that cognomen de cin- 
ema on her after he looked at the test and 
decided she could play Mike. 

“‘ Anirrepressible, red-headedlittlemick,”’ 
as her friends often refer to her—a big 
factor in Sally’s success, I believe—is her 
attitude toward life in general and pictures 
in particular. Full of high spirits, ani- 
mated, she is possessed of a marvelous in- 
souciance. She enjoys the blessing of 
complete immunity from freezing up, ‘the 
curse that has prevented thousands of 
actors from achieving screen success. 

Freezing is the picture variety of what is 
called stage fright in the realm of the 
spoken drama. Freezing attacks the novice 
and the experienced stage actor with equal 
impartiality and disaster. You may re- 
hearse every move and change of facial 
expression required in a scene until you feel 
perfectly at ease in it. You may walk 
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through a rehearsal of the scene prior to the 
take with an equanimity and certainty that 
are highly gratifying. But when the assist- 
ant director hollers to the electricians to 
hit the lights, drenching the scene with ar- 
tificial sunshine, when the staring cameras 
start clicking, a strange rigor begins steal- 
ing o’er your system, pervading every little 
interstice of your being with deadening 
effect. Your gestures become stiffly me- 
chanical. Your brain becomes numb, not 
tosay ossified. Your personality and aplomb 
percolate through your pores. Feeling like 
nothing that should ever have been suffered 
to let live, you wander through a night- 
marish trance, doing those things you 
shouldn’t do and leaving undone those 
things you should have done. 


Why They Stay in the Movies 


I know a boy who, ten years ago, had 
everything that directors look for in a po- 
tential leading man. But he was a victim 
of the freeze-up habit. As time passed, as 
opportunity after opportunity flew around 
his head, settled on his shoulders, and then 
flitted away after a half hour in front of the 
camera, the boy lost his nerve. He is still 
in the movies, earning a living as an extra 
because he looks interesting when photo- 
graphed in good clothes among a group of 
well-dressed people. But on several occa- 
sions, when a director who did not know 
his history asked him to report for a test 
to determine his fitness to play a part in a 
forthcoming production, I have known this 
boy deliberately to ignore the appointment. 
He figures it would be simply a waste of 
time; he’d freeze up as soon as the camera 
started grinding on him alone and the di- 
rector could not use him. 

When the camera focuses on little Miss 
O’Neill it sees and registers an attitude that 
seems to announce, “‘ Well, here I am, care- 
free and happy. I hope you like me, but if 
you don’t, I should worry!”’ 

Self-appreciation—that, rather than con- 
ceit or vanity—is the distinguishing quality 
of the motion-picture actor. In nearly 
every other profession a certain amount of 
force and stability of character is requisite 
to success. In the movies, if you screen 
well, if you can take direction, if you have 
that ‘‘it’’ called screen personality, then 
industry and intelligence and study are of 
minor importance. 

Hardly a week passes but that some girl 
comes begging my tiny influence to get her 
into pictures. 

“‘l’'d do anything to get into the movies,” 
they say with tragic seriousness. 

“T’d do anything to get out of pictures,”’ 
I’ve heard one or two stars say. But they 
wouldn’t. They stay in it for the same 
reason we all do; partly because of the 
work’s fascination, partly because of the 
freedom, fame and fortune it has brought 
them, but mostly because of the thrill they 
get watching themselves on the screen— 
and the wondrous things their hearts tell 
them in self-appreciation. 
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“ABSOLUTELY 
NO GOOD" 


—for anything 
but Dandruff 


HIS WON'T cure measles or whooping 
Apa it won't mend a broken leg. 
In short, it’s emphatically not a “cure-all.” 
But it will eliminate dandruff and itching scalp 
—in 10 days. And if you use it occasionally 
thereafter—you ever will have any dandruff 
on your scalp—or on your coat collar. 


And we mean what we say; there’s a written 
guarantee in every package. At the end of 10 
days your scalp is clean. If not, just write to 
us and get your money back by return mail. 
We'll trust you to treat us fairly. 


This offer may seem unusual to you; but 
it doesn’t worry us. We've already tested this 


product for 4years on several thousand people 
who had dandruff. 


We make several products. So be sure to 
ask for the Van Ess Special Dandruff Mas- 
sage. It comes in a bottle with our patented 
rubber massaging cap. Your druggist gives 
you the money-back warrant. 


P. S. It also keeps the hair well-groomed. 
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Special 
Dandieff Massage 


Pleasant, 
Clean 
Odor 
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Iridio-platinum, 


jeweled with 
20 diamonds 


Specially posed by Virginia Valli, star of 
“The Man Who Found Himself,’’ Paramount 


In Quality, There Is 
Only One Traub Ring 


N CHARACTER and craftsmanship, the 

lowest priced Traub wedding ring is the 
equal of the most costly. For the Traub trade 
mark—whether it appears on less pretentious 
rings priced as low as $12, or on more elaborate 
and jeweled styles—represents but one standard 
of manufacture, the highest. All Traub rings are 
Genuine Orange Blossom, and only Traub rings 
are Genuine Orange Blossom—alike in exclusive 
design and painstaking workmanship; differing 
in shape, style, jeweling and price to suit the 
individual preference and purse. In every city the 
better jewelers offer this wide selection of Traub 
wedding rings and engagement mountings, all 
featuring the beautiful Orange Blossom design. 


Our delightful booklet, “Wedding Ring Sentiment,” free on request 


TRAUB MANUFACTURING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
New York, 576 Fifth Ave. Windsor, Ont. San Francisco, 704 Market St. 


TD Roe oleNaen 


TRAUB Genuine 


Orange Blossom 
Engagement and Wedding Rings 


Trade Mark 


Iridio-platinum, 
full jeweled 
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Popular style and price 
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Down came my charming mezzotints ; 
My Baby Stuart, my Whistler’s Mother ; 
My recherché Japanese prints; 
The crayon portrait of my brother. 
My Red Chalk Head, my sepia etching, 
And some French nudes, extremely 
fetching. 


I had to have repapering done, 
Where squares and oblongs showed up 
brightly; 
A bit of fabric, foreign spun, 
Where vacant spaces stared unsightly. 
At last my walls loomed, empty 
fairness— 
And not a picture marred their bare- 
ness, 


But even worms are, as they say, 
Allowed the privilege of turning; 
The magazines arrived today 
And set my soul with fury burning. 
I read, with voice and lip a-quaver: 
“Pictures Again Restored to Favor!” 
—Carolyn Wells. 


Firearms 


ADY: I want to buy a revolver. It’s for 
my husband. 
CLERK: Ah, yes. Did he tell you what 
kind to buy? 
Lapy: I should say not. He doesn’t even 
know I’m going to shoot him yet. 


September 11,1926 


Song of the Tin-Can Tourist 


} Por pack my flivver at break of day; 
(Florida, ho, for Florida land !) 
I'll pack my flivver and roll away 
To a sunlit land by a sunlit bay. 
(Florida by and by!) 
Panama hat and a coat of tan— 
Gosh, but I'll be a happy man, 
And I'll eat my grub from an old tin 
can. 
(Florida by and by!) 


I'll kick my flivver and send her south; 
(Florida, ho, for Florida land!) 

With a Dixie song in my fool mouth 

I'll kick my flivver and send her south. 
(Florida by and by!) 

I'll take dried apples and quit and go 

Where there ain’t no sleet and there ain’t no 

snow 

And the gol-darned blue winds never blow. 

(Florida by and by!) 


Farewell, work, for I’m through with you! 
(Florida, ho, for Florida land !) 

Just let me land where the skies are blue 

And I'll get rich in a day or two. 
(Florida by and by!) 

Then good-by trouble and good-by care; 

I won't have a nickel when I get there, 

I won’t have a nickel, but I don’t care. 
(Florida by and by!) 

—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Types of the Old Home Town 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


The Town Gambler — Quite Able to Make an Honest Living, Everybody Felt That 
it Was a Shame the Way Our Town Gambler Carried On. Still We Took a 
Kind of Pride in Him. When He Came Back From the Big City Looking Like a 
Millionaire, Old Bill Wiggins Said He Was ‘‘TooStick for Them City Fellers.’’ Once 
He Came Home, Married the Doctor’s Daughter, and Joined the SalvationArmy 
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STYLED FOR 
YOUNG MEN 
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E CRITICAL of your fall hat. If your selection is 
based on the highest standard of smartness and 
long wear, it will be a Stetson. Gight to Forty Dollars 
JOHN B.STETSON COMPANY + + + PHILADELPHIA 
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The Horn That Lasts 


Surprising quickness of response every time you touch the button— 
A ringing vibrant tone that gets action— 

Long life and freedom from care— 

That’s the NORTHEASTER—the horn that lends distinction to any car. 


And now comes the NORTHEASTER Special—the big-toned magnetic 
horn for Big Cars and Buses. With its dominating blast and its smart 


STANDARD Black: enamel finish’... -/¥s +> «yale ranma ae finish this new horn is the last word in de luxe warning signals. 
COM MODORE-Standard size—brass or nickel for motor boats $11.50 
SPECIAL—Large size—black enamel with nickel trim... ... $12.50 


ADMIRAL—L ize— 3 i fe tor boats..... $18.50 J 
Gre eit otras e eauene) Jos motoaae ae $ ¥ Manufactured by the NORTH EAST ELECTRIC CO, Rochester, N. Y. 


Distributed throughout the world by NORTH EAST SERVICE INC, 
Rochester - Atlanta- Chicago Detroit - Kansas City - New York 
San Francisco London Paris Toronto 
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limiteds. A busybody train with a brass- 
bound locomotive, a church bell and a 
factory whistle, one coach and a freight 
car, it whisked about that part of the 
country with vociferous energy, even as 
certain loud-voiced and restless people vex 
a household. Hampers of those buns left 
the local. Colored boys toted them up and 
down and through the long train from the 
north, already slowed to its dignified place 
on another track. 

Back of Peachtree, when the midget 
train really enters the foothills, rounding 
its course between the steep knobs—little 
sugar-loaf mountains comically like the 
mountains a schoolboy scribbles on his 
geography margins—a lone platform in the 
wilderness, with a post and a signboard, 
marks a place of great historical impor- 
tance, whose genius loci is the honeydew 
bun. The signboard simply says “ Quim- 
by’s.’’ The only sounds there to be heard, 
once the train has rumbled away, are the 
song of the cardinal and the mocker and 
his understudy, the catbird, the call of the 
bobwhite and the age-old undertone of deep 
brown water where the branch, long dally- 
ing in its little valley, suddenly concludes 
to slide with a show of speed beneath a 
stone-arched bridge. 

That bridge is the keynote of the glorious 
past. It was built by the Great Western 
Company in 1843. Over it rolled the gor- 
geous equipages of folk from Natchez going 
to Saratoga—coaches shaped like eggs and 
bearing blue-and-canary panels, hung with 
corded hammercloths, equipped with let- 
down steps upholstered solid in brocadcs. 
Over it jingle-jangled bonnet wagons, 
freight convoys of the Great Western Com- 
pany itself. But let us pause. The two 
short decades when that road was in its 
glory are sixty and more years gone. What 
stands today, however, is Quimby’s itself. 

Exactly as the Rhine and the Moselle 
were named for certain famous wines—at 
least there is a school of thought that so 
declares—Quimby’s went on the map for its 
victuals a century ago. Consider the glory 
that was. A tavern set in the middle of its 
own deer park, drawing upon its own 11,- 
000 acres of woodland and ridge and blue- 
grass plain for quail, grouse and woodcock, 
prairie chicken and pigeon, seining its own 
streams for trout and white perch, stalking 
its timberland for deer and wild turkey, 
grazing its mutton and grinding its wheat 
and corn—and, yes, brewing its beer and 
distilling its spirits of corn and of peach— 
that is what Quimby’s was doing in the 
forty years of its heyday. 


They Never Come Back 


Historians record that the upper plains 
of Tennessee were so rich in game that the 
Indians of several tribes declared them for~ 
bidden ground. Choctaw or Cherokee, 
Catawba or Seminole could abide anything 
but to think that either hated rival was 
feasting upon that happy hunting ground. 
But in history there is nothing that tastes, 
smells or strikes the vision. The past is 
best induced not by facts but by art, and 
for a work of art there are few achievements 
to equal Bill Quimby’s honeydew buns. 
Baskets and baskets of them were at that 
railway junction seven miles below his se- 
questered, ghost-haunted house. They 
went down to meet the train and they never 
came back. People ate them going north, 
going south, and traveled back that way on 
purpose to get a few dozen to take home. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that a 
state of discouragement and distraction was 
set up in thousands of homes where people 
tried to make them. ‘Oh, you just stick a 
lump of sugar in a lump of dough and wad 
it up and bake it. Anybody can see how 
it’s done.’”’ That kind of comment was what 
the conductor on the train used to hear, all 
the way from Memphis to Washington. 
But he would only smile—smile the ironical 
smile of the walrus-mustached conductor, 


which, as every observant traveler knows, 
is the most often encountered of all species 
of conductors. No, there was a great deal 
more than that to Quimby’s honeydew 
buns. 

There were four big trays of dough, each 
in its own degree of readiness in Bill’s 
bakery—an up-to-date, purified, glistening 
bakery. A bakery it had been when Bill’s 
grandfather ran the famous tavern; a 
storehouse, a dump heap and forsaken 
rain-beaten lean-to it became and re- 
mained upward of forty years, until it and 
all the property of which it was a part came 
to Bill, and he, bankrupt and not at all 
highly regarded by his family, came there 
to live. 


Building a Fortune on Buns 


Let those who think that to found one’s 
fortunes on buns is to deal in the dull and 
uneventful routine of the kitchen consider 
both the chronic and the acute heroism of 
the case. By the first we allude to the get- 
ting out of bed. There is no nine-in-the- 
morning engagement which cannot be 
broken and somehow excused. But an ap- 
pointment to meet 150 pounds of yeast- 
raised dough at 5:30 A.M. brooks no delay. 
The dawn has been seen by more cooks than 
by persons of any other class. And having 
elected to be a stargazer, Bill never fal- 
tered. It would be the twilight of morning 
marching upon lamplight to extinguish it 
that would find him putting the last bun to- 
gether and placing it in the pan. 

Putting them together? Yes. One flat 
round of the rich, silky dough bore on its 
surface a broken lump of sugar that had 
been dipped in thick buckwheat honey. 
The underside of the second round was 
daubed with honey from a limber knife. 
Laid together and cut with a wet cutter 
slightly smaller than the rounds them- 
selves, these layers were almost sealed. 
They were entirely sealed when, still wet, 
they were rolled wheelwise over a floured 
board. Then cream and a sprinkling of 
brown sugar went on top, and in regiments 
well apart, hopeful platoons of pale 
adolescent buns soon to become full grown 
and ruddy of hue, they rested on shelves 
that ran entirely around the four sides of 
the bakery, close to the rafters, where the 
warmth was greatest. 

Bill said that from the setting of the 
dough to the packing of the buns in the 
hampers for Cornet—who was old Cuffy’s 
grandson—to take to the Junction, there 
were twenty-four distinct operations. He 
said that just after reading a book on indus- 
trial efficiency. But he was corrected in his 
count by Cornet, who, when not driving 
the mule and transporting buns, was wash- 
ing rolling pins, pans, bowls and egg beat- 
ers, scouring and swish-swashing, mopping 
and rubbing. 

“No, suh. Dey ain’ no twenty-fo’ mo- 
tions to dis ’ere bun makin’. Hit’s jes 
twenty-fo’ hours o’ perpechual motion.” 
Furthermore, he was resentful and threat- 
ened a hundred times. ‘“‘What yo’s done, 
Mr. Billy, is to turn yo’ gran’daddy’s tav- 
ern, which was a res’ful place an’ quiet an’ 
was gone ter sleep ontire, inter a house o’ 
correction an’ fo’ced labor. De chain gang 
is a res’ cure in caparison wid dis bun busi- 
ness. I’m quittin’, suh, ternight. I’m jes 
same as gone right now.” 

To create and hold a market even in 
buns you might think would bring upon the 
head of one so doing the blessing and praises 
of his family. Not so. There are words 
harder than brickbats, slights more sting- 
ing than the wasp; and these Bill endured. 
Uncle Gid and his three stepsisters, regu- 
larly at table besides some half dozen other 
kinsfolk, glad enough to shelter under the 
leaky old roof, were like silversmiths that 
hammer ever so lightly, but hammer just 
the same. To put up with such requires an 
acute heroism without which one might end 
in the electric chair, 
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A Product of the Winslow Boiler 


and Engineering Company 


Engineered to 
a Standard— 
Built Complete 
at the Factory 


“Engineered to a Standard.”’ To do one 
job only —and do it perfectly—to heat homes. 
To provide always, regardless of weather, just 
the right heat, at the right time. To operate 
without the expert supervision given industrial 
oil burners—but to be, instead, wholly auto- 
matic. To be quiet, odorless, clean. To be un- 
failingly and instantly efhcient. To be genuinely 
economical. 


This, in Kleen-Heet, is both an ideal and an 
actuality. For not only is Kleen-Heat “engi 
neered to a standard.” It is also 


“Built complete at the factory.’’ Kleen- 
Heet’s efficiency does not depend upon com- 
plicated installation. Nothing is left to artisans 
unskilled in the science of heating. In Kleen- 
Heet, everything necessary to efhcient opera- 
tion in your home comes in-built, according to 
engineers’ specifications. 


That is why, through more than six years, 
Kleen-Heet has so remarkable a record of per- 
formance. In homes of every size—and in every 
type of heating plant. 


Whatever the size of your home, Kleen-Heet 

offers you the same carefree comfort! For 

descriptive literature and name of Kleen- 
Heet dealer in your community, write 


WINSLOW BOILER AND ENGINEERING CO. 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


KLEEN-HEET 


With () il 


Tested and Listed as Standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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ral Knapp Felt hat for September 
is the Lord Nelson. It will be 
shown in the newest colorings 
for Fall by the principal hatters 
throughout the United States on 


Friday, September tenth 


Young men, and those who feel 
young, will enjoy the smart lines of 
the crown, the graceful sweep of 
the brim and the newness of the 
exclusive trimming. 


Seventy-five years of experience in 
making fine hats in the C & K Shop 
are in every Knapp-Felt hat. The 
choice of the finest materials and 
the expert hand-workmanship of 
experienced craftsmen guarantee 
the superb quality. 


“The Lord Nelson is made in the ten dollar grade 
only. Other Knapp-Felt styles from $8.00 to $40.00. 
A catalogue may be had on:application. 


THE Crorut & Knapp COMPANY 


JOHN CAVANAGH ~President 


620 Fifth Avenue ~ New York City 
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“‘T see your Cousin James,”’ says Gideon, 
yanking open the Memphis paper, “‘is up- 
holdin’ the family credit. His plea before 
the grand jury in the Diggs and Drill case 
is printed in full, with his picture. See 
here?”’ 

Thereisa general straining forward to the 
area of lamplight and the picture of the 
creditable cousin spread on the center table. 

“‘Firmer jaw than Bill’s,’’ muses Eunice, 
who compares everybody with the heroic 
figures by leading illustrators. 

“Stuck to what he was educated for, 
didn’t he? Stuck close?’’ says Marty B., 
the oldest and most censorious. 

““You’ll be baking buns when he’s in the 
supreme court,’ comes a voice from the far 
corner of the room. It is the tatting sister. 
“Not but what you work hard, Bill; but 
you’re doing what any nigger could do.” 
This steams Gideon to his maximum work- 
ing pressure. He explodes: 

‘Bill as a lawyer was a caution. I reckon 
he broke one record anyway. Nobody be- 
fore his time nor since ever got his client in- 
dicted on two new charges while he was 
pleadin’ for him on the first.’”” Gideon rocks 
with mirth, gets up, strides to the dining 
room and—eats buns. 


The Black Sheep Tells One 


That was, however, a home thrust. No 
question but what as a lawyer Bill had been 
a spectacular failure. And what was worse, 
in the eyes of his kinsfolk, he had revolted 
against the whole tradition of his caste. 
But anybody travels on balloon tires over 
the ruts and jolts of family criticism who 
has what Bill had—a conviction that his 
critics were only a lot of boneheads. 

‘All this family ever had since the old, 
old Quimby died,”’ he would remark in a 
decisive, level tone, while weighing flour for 
a batch of buns—‘“‘all they ever had was an 
ability to put their money on the wrong 
horse; to mortgage the land they had, to 
buy a lot more; and to sit down four times 
a day to the biggest assortment of meats, 
pickles, jams and pies, vegetables and bis- 
cuits, breads and corn pones, cakes and 
jellies, sirups and wines that all the women 
folks could muster into being. Cooking was 
the family expression of the cosmi¢ urge, 
yet it went on urging one hundred years 
before it occurred to anybody to put it on 
the market.” 

There used also to be certain fine old 
Southern idols regarding the proper occu- 
pations for a gentleman. Those idols 
tottered on their pedestals and collapsed 
before Bill’s logic. ‘‘What’s a cook?” he 
would demand. ‘‘A cook’s as good as a 
poet or a painter; he’s usually fatter and in- 
finitely better company than a lawyer, and 
he’s more necessary than the doctor.” 

Bill succeeded. He owns today a whole 
chain of restaurants and the major block of 
shares in a New York hotel. And those 
statements, covering the whole drama of 
his story and twelve years of his life, we 
give forth purposely in order that the read- 
er’s mind may not be distracted from 
the contemplation of his mouth-watering 
viands. For it was no less an authority on 
the arts of living than Victor Hugo who de- 
clared that as for himself the way to enjoy a 
book was to read the last chapter first, and 
then, with mind at rest as to its outcome, to 
settle down to reading by a table drawn up 
to a fire, with a game paté cut into conven- 
ient mouthfuls, a bottle and a glass at hand. 
In default of being able to supply the 
reader with the bottle or even the game 
pdaté, we have at least informed him that 
Quimby came out very much on top, with 
the ability to sit in an office and sign 
checks, charitably designed to assist his 
erstwhile censorious kinsfolk by paying for 
their various needs from flivvers to false 
teeth. 

Once the kitchen fires had been relighted 
and the famous buns began to bloom again, 
many other species of viands came into be- 
ing. There were, for instance, beehive meat 
pies, done exactly as the first Quimby or- 
dained them to be for the great sideboard of 
his dining room. Yet if one long-departed 


tion of their flower gardens to the deriva- 


September II, wore 


Sarah Hunter, proudly claimed by her kins- 


] 


folk as the first teacher of cookery in this — 


country, had not set down minutely the 
method of their confection, they, too, would 
have waited in a longer if not an eternal 
oblivion. 


In their making was a nicety which every 


whole-souled American may regard with 
honest pride. The form, the container, the 


beehive of braided pie crust, coiled in a . 


deep little bowl and carried in ascended 
spiral to the rim, would never have baked 
into anything but a heart-rending wad of 
hopeless dough but for a provision as dar- 
ing as it was perfect. 


Greased paper to | 


make a lining was put cupwise inside the © 


bowl and the paper was filled with beans. 

“Of course,”’ said Bill, “you could just as 
well use bird shot or marbles—anything 
that won't melt and will pour out.” 

The baking was long—so long that the 
upper rim of crust would scorch were it not 
protected by a top coating of pastry con- 
demned to take the scorching and to be 
scraped away. By and by, Cornet, who 
took to this business with avidity, would 
draw the beehives from the oven, rattle 
their beans to a pan and dexterously re- 
move the paper. Then from the inverted 
bowl came forth the finished pastry. Never 
has your goldsmith, iron molder or glass 
blower unmolded such a toothsome mantel 
ornament! It is my belief that this trick of 
supplying a disintegral core is an American 
invention—a tribute to the resourcefulness 
of some kitchen genius, black or white, 
whose unsung ashes rest somewhere be- 
tween Boston and New Orleans. All the 
great works on cookery would have such 
croustades baked outside an inverted mold, 
from which, unless the paste is as tough as 
armor plate, it will slide and slump away. 

Two dozen of these beehive crusts, Bill 
sent, filled with a salpicon of ham tender- 
loin and squirrel meat in calf’s-foot jelly, 
to a Masonic supper at Peachtree. He sent 
other things, too—in bottles. Also an 
almond sponge cake. 

As a picture in the salon may open the 
world to another kind of artist, the beehive 
pies started Bill in a widened career. There 
was present at that supper not only an old 
blue-grass brother who wept at the sight of 
those delectables, was overcome with mem- 
ories of a youth long gone and had to be 
brought to with the distilled sunlight of 
Kentucky, two ponies at a time, but there 
was also on hand that individual who has 
launched so many careers—the Man from 
Chicago. And today, looking south- 
westerly from his office window, pinnacled 
above North River, as though he might 
descry beyond the sunset his old tavern and 
the hills, Bill sighs: ‘“‘I used to be a poet— 
a Tennessee poet; now I’m only a poor 
millionaire and a promoter of the great 
national folly of standardized restaurants— 
standardized food—universal monotony.” 


Savoring it With Flowers 


Poet or not, he and his tavern-keeping 
grandsires transmuted their region into 
actual flavors—distinctive regional tastes 
that belonged to their mountain-side pas- 
tures, their brooks, their gardens. 

“Every region has its own flavoring,” 
Bill would say between mouthfuls of a pe- 
culiar cake—a dream cake that was just 
Cousin Sarah Hunter’s butter cake as writ- 
ten down in the old yellow leaves of the 
ancient Quimby account book, but was 
flavored with—oh, yes, what was it fla- 
vored with? That exactly the music of 
some verse about old orchards and hot 
silent gardens should go echoing through 
your head when you tasted the faint per- 
fume in that buttery crumb? Geranium 
leaves soaked in brandy derived from 
apples and peaches. 

It would almost appear that in the vigor- 
ous days of a truly grand and absolutely 
native cuisine the old Quimbys and their 
connection throughout the Kentucky and 
Tennessee plain devoted a considerable por- 


tion of gustatory as well as visual delight. 
(Continued on Page 245) 
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Like human hands the 
Easy Vacuum Cups 


times a minute, flush- 
ing air, soap and water 
through the clothes 
and backagain. Mean- 
while The Easy dryer 
spins the clothes dry, 
ready for the line with- 
in three minutes. 
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order this NEW WASHER each week! 


One look at this New Easy:-: that washes © dries at the same time ++ 
and they want st at once: 


Without doubt the quickest success ever made in home appliances 


New Easy Washer that has taken the 
country by storm? Women are clamoring 
_ for it by the thousands. The amazing de- 
mand for this new wonder worker keeps 
ahead of the supply. 
__It is only natural that the New Easy 
_ Washer has met with such instant over- 
_ whelming favor. Just read the list of special 
features on the right. 

Think of a washer that dries one batch 
of clothes and washes another batch at the 
same time! Two things done at once—time 
~ cutinhalf. Nobroken buttons. No wrinkles. 
_ The New Easy makes its own soapsuds. 
_ A wonderful new water circulating system 

takes care of all the water for you, without 


AVE you seen it yet—the marvelous 


water when you're all finished. A special 
gas heater keeps the water hot. The New 
Easy is so gentle with your clothes. Washes 
so thoroughly; and above all is so easy to 
operate. 


They clamor for demonstrations 


So many people want to try the New Easy 
that many dealers already have waiting lists 
for Home Demonstrations. Wonderful as a 
description of the new model sounds, you 
can’t begin to appreciate it until you see it 
in action in your own home. If you will 
phone the nearest Easy dealer or write us, 
we will gladly arrange to do your week’s 
washing free, so that you can judge this new 
household miracle for yourself. No cost. 
Noobligation. Easy monthly purchase terms. 


SYRACUSE WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 


" : é 
: wasting a drop. It even empties the wash 
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This -is the famous Easy 

asher with one-piece 
metal wringer. The hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
these washers in use to- 
day have created a per- 
manent demand for this 
model. We shall there- 
fore continue to make it 
with the same fine work- 
manship and materials. 


TWO TUBS—THE SMALL 
TUB DRIES WHILE THE LARGE 
TUB WASHES 


Washes, rinses and dries all at the 
same time... Dries ready for the 
line without a wringer ... New 
water-circulating system handles 
all the water... Returns all soap- 
suds to wash-tub. .. Returns rinse 
and blue waters from dryer to 
rinse and bluing tubs ... When 
through washing, empties itself 
..» Does a complete washing faster 
than any other washer... Dries 
clothes without wrinkles; saves 
ironing time .. . Safeguards but- 
tons ... Gas heater keeps water 
hot ... Washes more gently and 
thoroughly than human hands 
. ++ Does all these things so sim- 
ply and easily... Just touch a but- 
ton, move a lever, and it’s done. 
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Why Tolerate the Smoke Nuisance? 
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A Big Saving in Fuel 
AClean Warm Home 
AClean Furnace 


Pure Air inthe Home 


T IS not necessary to worry along with the smoking, wasteful type 
of furnace that burns large quantities of fuel and furnishes little 
heat. You can eliminate the smoke nuisance forever—make sub- 
stantial savings on coal bills—and have a clean furnace and a 

clean home—by installing the SUPER-SMOKELESS Warm-Air Furnace. 


This remarkable furnace has no expensive attachments to get 
out of order and cause trouble. Its smoke-burning device—sim- 
plicity itself—is an inbuilt part of the furnace. And it is unfail- 
ingly efficient. It functions perfectly—at all times. You use 
every bit of the fuel you pay for when you install the furnace 
which effects complete combustion of all smoke and gases. 


SUPER-SMOKELESS 
WARM-AIR FURNACES 


The SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnace actually burns 
smoke! It takes from your fuel the millions of tiny 
combustible particles that are ordinarily wasted and 
converts them into useful, valuable heat. With a 
SUPER-SMOKELESS you can use cheap coal — even 
the lowest grade of soft coal—and burn it smokelessly. 


The secret of the SUPER-SMOKELESS is its “double 


are completely burned. 


UTICA, N.Y. 


Please send complete facts about SUPER- | 
SMOKELESS Furnaces 


Name_ 


a 

1° Address | . 7 a a | 
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i 
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fire.” It has a secondary combustion chamber into which 
heated air (oxygen) is injected and all smoke and gases 
It operates on the Bunsen 
Burner principle which is employed with such remark- 
ably excellent results in Utica-Imperial SUPER- 
SMOKELESS Boilers. In a year’s time this furnace 
will effect savings that mean real money — whether 
you burn soft coal, hard coal, coke, oil or other fuel. 


Write Today for the Complete Story 


Now is the time to think about next winter’s comfort and cleanliness. 
below — or a post card— will bring you the whole story of the economies and other 
big advantages which the SUPER-SMOKELESS Warm-Air Furnace makes possible. 


,» UTICA HEATER COMPANY l . 


“Pioneers in Smokeless Combustion” 


The coupon 


Makers, for 45 cascits of Dera te tinea cpio pial ace 
- MORE equipment; Originators of the famous Utica Imperia 

UTICA HEATER CO., Utica, N. Y. i SMOKELESS Boilers which are burning soft coal SMOKELESSLY 
in thousands of apartments, residences, banks, schools, churches and 
commercial, industrial and public buildings throughout the country. 


Here is a furnace that delivers an abundance of clean, health- 
ful heat—saves you money on your fuel bills—and gives you 
the most satisfactory heating service you have ever enjoyed. 
It is a furnace of highest possible quality in every detail of 
manufacture. Yet it costs little if any more than other well- 
built heating plants. 


(Continued from Page 242) 
Lemon verbena and cabbage-rose petals in 
a sirup wherewith to cook cubes of melon 
rind or citron that, coming clear and tender, 
were crystallized in the sun, must have been 
a confection without compare. That was 
one of some thirty formulas in the precious 
Hunter manuscript. 
The very forests brought their aromatic, 
even their coniferous, zest into a cookery 
that knew not the limits of vanilla and 
lemon. Spruce buds and birch, wild 
thyme, green walnut, all in a tincture made 
of scalding vinegar and brown sugar, 
strained and put away in a demijohn, was 
drawn upon to flavor the gravy of venison 
and wild fowl. Cress grows in emerald 
islands in the meadowlands where Tennes- 
see climbs out of the Pennyr’yal into the 
mountains. And there was a cress-and- 
ham-fat filling for a biscuit sandwich that 
should go down in history. Eminently 
splittable, the Southern biscuit, a thin and 
perfect morsel, the concavity of whose 
halves seems made for the lodgment of a 
few happy trifles, is far superior to bread 
for a sandwich. If, instead of butter, it is 
spread with ham fat chopped into so much 
cress that it is green as grass, and one adds 
thereto a shaving of the lean pink meat, 
there results a bonne bouche which has the 
French flair without knowing it. 
To appreciate them, as well as to gain 
some conception of what a regional cuisine 
could be, there was in Bill Quimby’s esti- 
mation nothing to equal a pie meeting or a 
barbecue. Of the latter he was a master— 
and even so, he was but the understudy of 
old Cuffy, an expert in this business since 
the year the stars fell, which was his way of 
indicating his long experience. Pie meeting 
is a contest between one’s capacity to ab- 
sorb the delicacies of a hundred kitchens 
and one’s ability ta stay awake through as 
many sermons and psalms as can be 
crowded in between the periods of feast- 
ing—a phase of fundamentalism that 
arouses no discussion. 
From Madison in Virginia to the south- 
ernmost cove of the Blue Ridge in Alabam’, 
pie or protracted meeting may still be wit- 
nessed. It should be—and was in this 
instance—staged at a little church set in a 
dish of a valley, a mere green lap on the 
‘knees of the mountains. Never were the 

purposes of religion and politics better 
/served than on the day of that pie meeting. 

By a subtle arrangement, one Cousin Peter 
| Vanderhof contrived to add a barbecue to 

the meeting. It is my belief that a barbe- 
‘cue is probably the best vote getter that has 
‘ever been invented. The cordiality of the 
crowd to a candidate when there is roasted 
‘lamb to the left of them, roasted lamb to 
the right of them, is only to be compared to 
‘the content of a child, spoon in hand, roam- 
ing free through an ice-cream factory. 


A Recipe From Alaric 


To call a piece of meat merely grilled in 
‘front of a gas flame a barbecue is a heresy 
so vulgar as to be defined with words not 
| put down in ink but with brimstone, for the 
barbecue of the South, like the clambake of 
‘New England, has a special technic. It 
must be an outdoor sacrifice, with all the 
circumambient vitalities of sun and sky to 
descend upon the viands. Moreover, there 
is to the barbecue a proprietary secret, the 
dipney, that basting fat, flavored to terrific 
heights, which keeps the meats from scorch- 
ing and gives them a potency of taste. 
One suspects that this mysterious sauce 
for the barbecue, with slight variations 
held as family secrets, goes back to a great 
antiquity. Peppercorns were always the 
basis—and did not Alaric demand as part 
tribute from the Romans 10,000 pounds of 
peppercorns? Whole peppercorns impart a 
very different zest from that of the ground 
article, as every expert cook is aware, and 
it was a whole pound of them that Bill 
added to a kettle of lard and butter, which 
carried also the roots and leaves of celery, 
bunches of wild thyme gathered where we 
stood, a walnut vinegar of his own mak- 
—or old Cuffy’s—having in it green 
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walnut rinds and—secret of secrets—fresh 
sassafras tips and leaves. 

“Don’t tell me,”’ Bill said, ‘‘that the bar- 
becue was not a Spanish-pirate invention 
when it came to America. The dipney 
proves it.”’ 

His remark comes back like an echo from 
those mountain cliffs where throughout the 
night we tended fire in a trench. There had 
been that afternoon a great cutting down of 
hickory saplings, a digging of a deep trench, 
an alert attendance on roaring flames. Eve- 
ning had settled into night, flames lay con- 
trolled under four-foot beech logs, half 
buried under ash and green twigs that by 
morning they might be amorphous char- 
coal. There is an epic wonder to such work 
out in the mountain night, a harking back 
to some pastoral intuition, telling that lives 
and lives ago you had nightly watched the 
constellations surmount one mountain wall 
to go arching over and downward behind 
the opposing height. 


The Day of the Feast 


The branch that from above us came in 
little waterfalls through a flume of jagged 
rock became near the steps of the church a 
wide shallow pool, in which, immersed, were 
great pails and firkins, each holding half a 
dressed mutton, packed down in all the 
mint leaves that could be jammed and 
chinked in place. Dawn came with a bird 
chorus and the upflare of sunlight behind 
the cliffs, and by nine o’clock the crowd was 
with us. Down-country and up-country 
folk, sunbonnets and no bonnets, calicoes 
and tailored suits, democracy, orthodoxy 
and viands in heavenly profusion. 

Dozens of horses were tethered in the 
shade of the church, to munch and munch 
away the hours; at last to rest their drowsy 
heads on the window ledges of the meeting- 
house. Wagon bodies concealed, under 
cloths and cooling leaves, hampers of the 
fatness of the land, and out of that wealth 
stand certain preéminent wonders. Great 
pans of little chickens roasted in segments, 
each filled with black-walnut meats 
chopped into moistened corn bread, pound 
cakes baked in big cups, then stuck two and 
two together to make huge frosted snow- 
balls. 

There was the Quimby almond sponge, 
almonds merely united in brotherly love by 
sponge cake and candied, not frosted, by 
being baked under an inch of sifted sugar. 
One pie, moreover, like some distinguished 
costume at the races, stood out, admired 
and remembered above the rest. To the 
crinkle of pie crust it added an inner 
crunchiness of suggested cake—and it held 
a limpid lower pool of red cherries in their 
thickened sirup, upon which rested a 
stratum of peach butter floating under 
cloudlets of meringue. Here was the gdteau 
St.-Honoré, French union of fewilletage and 
paté au chou, reordered to a rural mode—a 
sort of French princess married via Louisi- 
ana to the Nolichucky wilderness. One 
could easily see that it was to the Bramhall- 
Quimby connection nothing less than a 
family jewel. Annie Bramhall did not cut 
that pie until twenty minutes past three, 
when it had received six hours and forty 
minutes of adulation. 

Long before that we had begun grilling 
the muttons on the grid of green oak sticks 
that spanned the incandescent trench. 
Swabbing the barbecue with soft old nap- 
kins bound to stick wands is a master trick. 
Carelessly applied, the dipney catches fire 
and the roast flames up. Enough, no more, 
and the meats no moment left dry, perfects 
the final fury of their flavor—a nuttiness 
and poignancy never to be forgotten. 

Our politician, fat and ubiquitous, during 
this sending up of Homeric odors was in 
the church and out of it, like some epicu- 
rean abbot of long ago whose obligation was 
in the sanctuary but whose heart was 
among the spits, the griddles and the sauce- 
pans. Elegance ate the barbecue in slices 
on plates,.with knife and fork anda great 
show of napkins, but souls more earth- 
bound openly tackled the succulent morsels 
in the earliest manner known to man. 
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FLORSHEIM 


SHOES are always ahead in style, 
always refined and in good taste—a 
pleasure to wear—a satisfaction to own. 


Write for Booklet ‘Styles of the Times” 
showing the right shoe for you. 
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ITHOUT waiting for the busy car- 

penter, and at a minimum cost—fix it 
yourself with SILVER LAKE. 

(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 

This solid-braided cotton sash cord now 
comes in 50¢ household packages with il- 
lustrated, easy-to-follow directions on the 
back. It carries a 20-year written guaran- 
tee, —usually exceeds it—and is so handy for 
emergency repairs in any home. 


At Hardware and Builders’ Supply Stores 
SILVER LAKE COMPANY 


310 NEVADA ST. NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Solid Braided Cordage 


Silver Lake Sash Cord obtainable 
as always for quantity use in 100- 
ft. hanks. 


Silver Lake Clothesline (with the 
Good Housekeeping star * of ap- 
proval) now on a handy metal reel, 
in 50, 75 and 100 ft. lengths. At 
Department, Grocery, and House 
Furnishing Stores. 


© 1926, S. L. Co. 
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Make Cooking 
Results Certain 


Imperfectly cooked food and last-minute hur- 
rying are a thing of the past in the home that 
enjoys L&H Electrics Range cooked meals. 
All the constant watching is eliminated by 
L&H Electrics Automatic Time and Tem- 
perature Controls — and a considerable sav- | 
ing in current is positively assured. Your 
dealer will gladly explain L&H Electrics 4 
supremacy, or write us for facts. 
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The ultimate glory of mutton is unknown 
to any and all who have not eaten it grilled 
in the actual barbecue, and the thirst it 
provokes explains its finest celebration in a 
region famous for natural cups of icy 
water clear as daylight in the trap-rock 
rifts or the marble cleavages of the upper 
Tennessee. 

Like the dousing of lights on the stage, 
the sun dropped behind our western ram- 
part. The air and the brook were instantly 
and on the moment equally cool. Things 
were packed, joints of barbecue going home 
to many a gran’pappy age-bound in some 
distant farm. Horses and riders vanished 
into the twilight wilderness, and we, who 
had toiled up and up to the old church cove, 


_there to dwell in twenty-four hours of glori- 


ous grease, stuffed to spheroidal repletion, 
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had only to roll. downhill home to the 
monotonous treadmill of daily life. 


The clock points to three in the morning, 
and the hotel kitchen, brooding steamily to 
itself, half in darkness, half in meteor 
streaks of burnished metal, begins to purr 
with the pounds of added pressure going 
under the distant soup caldrons. Says 
Jules Regnaud, he and I having long since 
finished the ducklings and chestnut purée, 
his sorbets and the last black oozings of the 
coffee percolator: “‘Our friend Mr. Quimby 
has joined the procession of success and he 
has to keep marching on. But he regrets 
the past. He knows what you and I 
know—that the vitality of your Northern 
farm and your Southern plantation was 
alike in the home kitchen.” 


WATERS OF WRATH 


(Continued from Page 7) 


explorations of 1857-8, says that these 
early Spaniards gained more information 
concerning the river “than was acquired 
during three subsequent centuries.” 

A negro companion of one Cabeza de 
Vaca, among the few survivors of an ill- 
fated Spanish expedition to Florida shortly 
after Columbus, wandered far to the north 
into what is now New Mexico, and, spying 
from a distance the large Indian pueblo of 
Pecos, made his way back to his comrades, 
reporting that he had found the Seven Cities 
of Cibola, full of gold and silver. 

Spurred on by this myth, Coronado sent 
a detachment in search of treasure, and 


they, the first white men to see the Colo-: 


rado, raised the flag of Spain over its waters 
in 1540. Major Ives said that their de- 
scription of the river and of the tribes they 
met “‘is not at all inapplicable to the con- 
ditions of things at the present day.” 

A few years later others of Coronado’s 
men were the first of countless thousands 
to attempt a description of the Grand 
Canyon itself. ‘‘They averred that some 
rocks which from above—the rim—seemed 
the height of a man were higher than the 
tower of the Cathedral of Seville.” 

A few priests followed the soldiers, but 
from then on the river was scarcely ap- 
proached for centuries, save by an occa- 
sional trapper or some overland party 
crossing the lower portion on its way to 
California. But none of them lingered long. 
They skirted around the edges, and the 
country remains today very much as it was 
in the time of the cliff dwellers. 

Not until the early 1850’s did the Govern- 
ment send exploring parties, and from 1869 
to 1872 Maj. John Wesley Powell, who had 
been an officer in the Civil War and who 
subsequently founded and became director 
of the Geological Survey, made the first 
really scientific study. As one of the mem- 
bers of the Government party of 1923 re- 
marks: ‘Probably the work of no other 
explorer of the nineteenth century, not even 
that of Stanley and Livingstone, has sur- 
vived a period of fifty years with so little 
modification from the observations of those 
who followed as that of Powell.” 


No Longer a Mystery 


It has always been true, and is today, 
that the trip down the Colorado is among 
the most perilous on the American conti- 
nent. Not all the attempted expeditions 
have been successful. Twenty years after 
Powell several members of a railway party 
were drowned and the photographer, whose 
leg had been broken, had to be lifted 1700 
feet over a precipice and carried overland. 

Of course with increasing knowledge and 
better equipment the modern expeditions 
are more successful. La Rue has traveled 
2000 miles by boat on the river, in a num- 
ber of separate trips, taking 1000 photo- 
graphs. Yet the very fact that this is 
considered a marvelous achievement tells 
more vividly than could mere words the 
forbidding and rugged character of the 
river and its canyons. : 


Not until 1924 did La Rue examine all 
the dam sites of the main stream, and he is 
engaged this summer in studying one of the 
greatest tributaries, regarding which ex- 
ceedingly little is yet known. To a few 
scientists and engineers the mystery of the 
Colorado is pretty much a thing of the past. 
But to all except a tiny handful of these 
men the endless labyrinth of mighty tribu- 
tary chasms, as well as most of the main 
canyon itself, is as unknown and unex- 
plored a country as the moon. 

The fact that the Colorado flows through 
an uninhabited land, with so much about it 
of the unknown, mysterious and forbid- 
ding, follows directly, of course, from the 
character of the country. The Colorado 
has its source in the melting snows of the 
continental divide and the great interior 
mountain masses of Colorado and Wyo- 
ming, especially the former. 


Nature on a Gigantic Scale 


In this upper stretch of the river there 
are numbers of mountain ranges running 
from 11,000 to 14,000 feet in height, regions 
of perpetual snow, bounding, as it were, 
the basin of the river on the east, north and 
west. Indeed, for part of its course the 
Colorado itself runs at an elevation at times 
of 8000 feet. Major Powell was graphic as 
well as scientific, for, speaking of the upper 
basin, he said: ‘All winter long on its 
mountain-crested rim snow falls, filling 
the gorges, half burying the forests and 
covering the crags and peaks with a mantle 
woven by the winds from the waves of the 
sea—a mantle of snow. When the summer 
sun comes this snow melts and tumbles 
down the mountainsides in millions of cas- 
cades. Ten million cascade brooks unite to 
form ten thousand torrent creeks. Ten 
thousand torrent creeks unite to form a 
hundred rivers beset with cataracts; a hun- 
dred roaring rivers unite to form the Col- 
orado, which rolls, a mad turbid stream, 
into the Gulf of California.” 

The central and middle part of the basin 
is entirely different. It is a high plateau, 
and might be called the canyon section. 
Not only the Colorado but every tributary 
in this middle reach of the river is in a gorge 
or canyon, often very deep, a veritable 
labyrinth and one of the roughest coun- 
tries known to man. As Major Powell said: 

“All thé scenic features of this land are 
on a giant scale, strange and weird. The 
streams run at depths almost inaccessible; 
lashing the rocks which beset their chan- 
nels; rolling in rapids and plunging in falls 
and making a wild music which but adds 
to the gloom of the solitude.” 

He added that the canyons, cliffs and 
desert wastes had kept travelers from pene- 
trating this country, but enough was known 
to foment rumors and wonderful stories, 
told in hunter’s cabin and prospector’s 
camp. : 

“Stories were related of parties entering 
the gorge in boats and being carried down 
with fearful velocity into whirlpools, where 

(Continued on Page 249) ' 
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These two sketches show 
the old and the new— 
how the old frame house 
looked, and the new 
beauty which Overcoat- 
tng gave it. 
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“He’s making a new house of his old one, improving 
its appearance, increasing its market value, giving it 
new character, new life. 

“Roberts dickered with me about building a new 
home for some time. His wife wanted a modern Stucco 
house. He told me he was losing money living in that 
frame house; his fuel bills were out of reason, couldn’t 
heat the place right in winter—and it was uncomfort- 
ably hot in summer. 

“Furthermore, he said he had enough of laying out 
money year after year for appearance upkeep. 

“Then he heard about Reinforced Stucco Overcoat- 
ing—saw it ina magazine one day. Came to me, asked 
me what | thought about it. 1 told him. And when he 


If yours is an Old Frame House, it will pay you to write to National 
Steel Fabric Company for Illustrated Literature containing the whole 
story of Overcoating with Reinforced Stucco. 


TIONAL STEEL FABRIC 


NW eb eC orABRIC COMPANYS PITTSBURGH, PA: 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Yes--Your Neighbor is Overcoating His House” 


WELDED STEEL FABRIC 
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got the bids—well, he surely was a pleased man when 
he said, ‘Go ahead.’ 

“Overcoating is really very simple. This is the rein- 
forcement—a galvanized wire fabric with a waterproof 
paper backing—nailed right over the clapboards or 
shingles. You don’t even need to rebuild any window 
frames. The Stucco is applied directly over the fabric, 
insuring proper thickness of Stucco and providing a 
strong, life-long, man-made stone wall. See how the 
wires are buried in the Stucco? 

“You ask Roberts about it. He knows what he is 
doing, alright. Col. Brown called me up about re- 
modeling his old frame mansion. I’m on my way to 
see him about Overcoating it.” 


se this Poupor 


NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY 


Tell me more about Overcoating. 


725 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Bosch presents two new completely Armored and Shielded Radio Receivers. The Amborada— 
combining perfect radio and excellent taste in furniture, is a seven tube receiver of utmost oper- 
ating simplicity. The Cruiser—is a five tube receiver with the Unified-Control, giving you all 
the conveniences of a single station selector with two dial advantages for “cruising the air’’. 
Never before has radio been presented so perfected in tonal quality, so beautiful in appearance, 
so simple in operation and so satisfactory in performance. You have been awaiting just this 
development in radio. The Bosch Dealer will show these outstanding Bosch Radio Models to 


you. We invite your inquiry if you wish his address. Be sure to hear Bosch Radio before buying. : ( 
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all were overwhelmed in the abyss of wa- 
ters; others, of underground passages for 
the great river, into which boats had passed 
never to be seen again. It was currently 
believed that the river was lost under the 
rocks for several hundred miles. There 
were other accounts of great falls, whose 
roaring music could be heard on the distant 
mountain summits. There were many 
stories current of parties wandering on the 
brink of the canyon, vainly endeavoring to 
reach the waters below, and perishing of 
thirst at last in sight of the river which was 
roaring its mockery into dying ears.” 

Powell was warned more than once by 
Indians not to enter the canyon. ‘They 
considered it disobedience to the gods and 
contempt for their authority, and believed 
that it would surely bring upon me their 
wrath.” 

Even in the 50’s Major Ives commented 
upon the fact that ‘‘for centuries past few 
Indians had been near its banks.”’ This of 
course is not true in the lower reaches of 
the river, where the land is flat; and there 
are Indian reservations in the vicinity of 
Parker and Needles. Only a few weeks he- 
fore the writer visited this region a vener- 
able healer of the Mohave tribe died, and 
it is said that his body, lashed-to a burning 
raft, started its last journey alone down the 
river. 

Major Powell did not exaggerate in his 
descriptions. Anyone who has ridden by 
motor in summer months, as the writer has, 
from Blythe to Needles and from Needles 
to Boulder and Black Canyons, can well 
believe the stories of travelers dying from 
thirst within sight of the river. The Colo- 
rado has plunged for ages through its rocky 
gorge, half the length of the continent, yet 
the land a few miles away has lain scorched 
and seared for lack of water. 

Here indeed is a dead world, as one might 
conceive the moon to be. Senators and 
other “leading citizens’? but mildly inter- 
ested in projects for dams are enthusiasti- 
cally converted once they see, and are 
overwhelmed by the magnificent environ- 
ment of the proposed sites and the obviously 
stupendous nature of the work that must 
be done there. 


A Destructive Python 


A day or two in this country drives in 
upon the most uninterested a realization of 
the gigantic geological changes of time, 
wrought as they have been by inconceiv- 
able forces. Then, too, it is the land of 
erosion. As Major Powell said: 

“The climate is exceedingly arid and the 
scant vegetation furnishes no protecting 
covering against the beating storms. But, 
though little rain falls, that which does is 
employed in erosion to an extent difficult 
to appreciate by one who has only studied 
the action of water in degrading the land 
in a region where grasses, shrubs and trees 
bear the brunt of the storm. A little shower 
falls and water gathers rapidly into streams 
and plunges headlong down the steep slopes, 
bearing with it loads of sand, and for a few 
minutes, or a few hours, the district is trav- 
ersed by brooks and creeks and rivers 
of mud.” 

But there is a third and lower portion to 
the river basin, again wholly different in 
character. The altitudes are low, in places 
even beneath the level of the sea. The 
climate is even more arid but almost frost- 
less, with a mean annual temperature of 
seventy-four degrees; the land is level and 
alluvial, mostly very fertile. 

The traveler sees the Colorado at only a 
few points, Needles, Yuma, or the foot of 
the Bright Angel Trail. Often he is dis- 
appointed that it is not larger. Like most 
rivers the discharge varies greatly. In Au- 
gust it may fall below 5000 cubic feet a 
second and in June may rise above 200,000 
feet. At this latter stage the river is likely 
to destroy everything within its reach. Its 
action is not so much to spread out, except 
toward its mouth, but to scour very deep, 
thus undermining works that are built to 
protect the lower country. 
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In June of this year, at the peak of the 
annual flood, the writer visited the river 
at a number of different points, ranging 
from Boulder Canyon to well below the 
international boundary, a distance of sev- 
eral hundred miles. The extreme flow was 
about 80,000 feet a second, which is not 
considered especially dangerous, although 
at one point a portion of the outer defenses 
of the Imperial Valley was temporarily 
breached. 

But I saw all of the turbid, silt-laden 
Colorado that I ever want to see. It was a 
squalid, sinister sight. The velocity of the 
stream at high water is tremendous, and 
the amount of débris which is carried along 
was astonishing. Mr. La Rue has esti- 
mated the logs which are carried down in 
flood at twenty to thirty feet in length and 
two to three feet in diameter. 

The river runs along in almost absolute 
silence, even in flood, but plainly savage 
and wicked in its power. At all the points 
visited I saw numerous whirlpools in 
which, so the engineers in the party said, 
no swimmer could live. Well-built boats 
might fare better, although, naturally, such 
trips are made in periods of lower water. 
One old engineer who has made trips on 
the river since the 70’s says that it has 
always reminded him of a python, ready to 
strike, potent of evil. 


CliffzConfined Torrents 


The Colorado has many tributaries, and 
a flood is likely to come down almost any 
of them in season. As the result of a flood 
in one of these tributaries alone, the water 
in the main stream is known to have risen 
twenty-one feet in twenty-four hours. A 
flood in one tributary washed out seventy 
miles of Union Pacific track at a cost of 
$6,000,000. A party that went through the 
river in 1909 found driftwood 107 feet above 
the level of the water. 

The extent of the floods depends not so 
much upon the fall of snow in the Rockies, 
although that is a factor, as upon weather 
conditions in the spring. If there is an in- 
tense and persistent hot spell early in the 
summer, floods will be serious in spite of 
moderate snowfall. The danger from flood 
is slight in the upper and middle regions. 
The stream falls rapidly and is held within 
narrow gorges, often several thousand feet 
in depth. A rise of twenty or even a 
hundred feet cannot do much harm when 
the walls are many times that high. Be- 
sides, for hundreds of miles the adjoining 
territory is a desolate and uninhabited 
waste, much of which must remain so until 
the end of time. 

But when the river opens out from its 
mountain canyons, at about Needles, and 
from there on down, it traverses a rela- 
tively level country at low altitudes. As 
the gradient becomes less and the country 
flattens out there are no deep gorges to con- 
fine the river, and its waters are not driven 
by rock-bound walls along the strait and 
narrow path. Launched out of the Rockies 
and confined for hundreds of miles to the 
mightiest chasm on earth, the floods can 
hurl themselves in demoniacal strength 
only against the lowlands, where alone it is 
possible for man to live. 

Although not a stone has been turned as 
yet to check the floods by building dams 
above, one of these valleys already pro- 
duces a carload of produce a year, much of 
it fruit and vegetables, for each inhabitant. 
Because of a twelve months’ growing season 
and the alluvial nature of the soil, this 
region is capable of becoming one of the 
most thickly populated on earth. ' 

Arthur P. Davis, former head of the U.S. 
Reclamation Service, has said that the out- 
standing features of the Colorado are its 
large discharge of water, the great irregu- 
larity of this discharge, the immense fall in 
altitude through its course and the im- 
mense amount of sediment carried. 

The Colorado carries more sediment, or 
silt, than any other river in the Western 
Hemisphere. It carries three times as much 
as the Ganges and ten times as much as the 
Nile. It has been said that each year it 
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Your best factory location 
may be Wilmington — with 
each of the following advan- 
tages: 


1. Fine Railroad Facilities. 
Pennsylvania, Reading and B. & O. 
Tracks to your factory. Overnight 
deliveries to 20% of America’s 
population. 


2. New Marine Terminal — last 
word in equipment, arrangement and 
convenience. Deep-sea vessels. Tracks, 
piers and storage. 10 minute truck haul 
from city’s centre. Terminal is city owned. 
Fast service—low charges. 


5. City Advantages —community Te- 
sources built by prosperity of industries. 
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ies. Fine schools and recreations. Modern 
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Besides, Wilmington is benefited by 
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climate. 
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y HILLIPS Milk 
of Magnesia 


For over fifty years ‘Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia’’ has had the 
unqualified endorsement of phy- 
sicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia”’ is 
markedly efficient as an Antacid, 
Laxative, and Corrective. 


Always insist upon genuine 
“Phillips,” the orzginal Milk of 
Magnesia. 


Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; also 
authoritative list of uses. 


Prepared only by 
THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON | 


Mail the 
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to The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, 476 Independ- 
ence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa., 
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the cash offer which en- 
ables hundreds of our sub- 
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brings down almost as much silt as all the 
soil and rock excavated from the site of the 
Panama Canal in the years that were nec- 
essary to dig it. 

This is because the Colorado and many 
of its tributaries have been for centuries, 
and still are, eroding their beds and banks, 
and carrying the solid material with them. 
This material must go somewhere, and to a 
large extent it has gone down toward the 
Gulf of California, where it is continually 
extending and enlarging the delta of the 
river. Thus, much of the lower basin is 
made land—delta land—built from the 
river itself. During centuries of deposit the 
river has erected across its point of dis- 
charge into the Gulf a huge barrier of silt, 
which blocksits progress and tends continu- 
ally to turn it away from its natural outlet. 

The river is constantly choking itself to 
death, damming itself, cutting off its own 
channels to the sea, and reducing still 
further the velocity of its flow. It goes 
down into the delta, making of that region 
a settling basin for seven great states. 
What the capacity of that wild, jungle 
area is to hold silt, no one really pretends 
to know. 

What the lower Colorado really does is to 
raise itself by its boot straps. It not only 
erects a delta, but builds up its own bed, 
This 
elevated bed rises year by year, first here 


| and then there, for there is no definite chan- 


nel. The river is unstable and uncertain, 
swinging back and forth upon its elevated 
delta, following now one bed and now an- 
other, wandering capriciously and treacher- 
ously about. 

Below Needles there are several agricul- 


_ tural areas entirely dependent upon the 


river for water, but more than once griev- 
ously injured by its floods. There is the 
Indian reservation and the Palo Verde 
On May 12, 1922, 
the river broke into the Palo Verde Valley, 
covered 35,000 acres of cultivated land 
and caused the abandonment of three small 
towns. 

Eight hundred people were rendered 
homeless and many lost the savings of a 
lifetime overnight. Although only 5000 
people live in this valley, they have spent in 
eleven years out of direct taxes $1,737,238, 
and have issued upward of $2,000,000 in 
bonds to hold the river at bay. They spend 


_ nearly $100,000 a year merely to scrape the 
| silt out of their canals. 


A Sea Below the Ocean 


A long account could be given of the 
efforts of the Yuma people to fight the 
river, which floods their town as well as the 
farming lands about it. But the spectacu- 
lar and sensational phase of the long strug- 
gle against the Colorado does not concern 


| the smaller projects, important as they 


naturally are to their own residents, but 


| rather it centers about the Imperial Valley 
of California and Mexico. 


There are more than 600,000 acres of 


| irrigated land in the Imperial Valley, two- 


thirds north and one-third south of the in- 
ternational boundary. The portion lying 
within the United States is the largest rec- 
lamation and irrigation enterprise in the 
country, and unusual in that it has been 
developed wholly without government as- 
sistance. The water was supplied at first by 
a private company, but is now supplied by 
a mutual irrigation district which has at 
this time more than 9000 names of assess- 
ment payers on its rolls. 

Land in the Imperial Valley is owned by 
people all the way from Maine to Califor- 
nia, and it is perhaps the best advertised 
agricultural area in this country and pos- 
sibly, indeed, anywhere, if we consider the 
fact that in 1900 it was an absolute desert 
in which even a goat could not find a living, 
much less a steer. The reasons for the val- 
ley being so well-known will shortly appear, 
and they are at once good and bad. It may 
be said, however, that the Imperial Valley 
is probably the outstanding example in this 
country of an agricultural and horticul- 
tural hothouse. 
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The Gulf of California, into which the 
Colorado River flows, formerly extended 
northwestward to a point a few miles above 
the town of Indio, about 144 miles from the 
present head of the gulf. The Colorado 
River carried its heavy load of silt into the 
gulf for centuries, and gradually built up, 
as we have seen, a great delta cone, or bar- 
rier, entirely across the gulf and cutting off 
its northern end. This northern end re- 
mains as a great depression, once an inland 
lake or sea, from which most of the water 
has long since evaporated. It is in this 
depression that one finds the Salton Sea of 
300 square miles, over 250 feet below the 
level of the ocean, formed when the river 
left its old channel some years ago. 

The Imperial Valley is that portion of the 
great depression, or bowl, from which the 
water has evaporated. In its conformation 
physically it is different from any other 
part of the country. It is a saucer, far be- 
low the level of the sea. But worse than 
that, high above it, nearly fifty feet above 
sea level, rides along the very rim of the 
saucer itself the temperamental, flood-mad 
Colorado. 


A Constant Threat 


Every large river that flows through al- 
luvial valleys presents a flood problem, but 
it will be readily seen that that of the Im- 
perial Valley is peculiar. Yet life cannot 
exist at all in the valley without the Colo- 
rado. In few places in the world is rainfall 
less, only a little more than one inch a year. 
There are practically no wells or under- 
ground supply, and no available mountain 
water. 

The 60,000 inhabitants, the great herds 
of cattle brought in from Arizona and other 
states to fatten, and the extraordinarily in- 
tensive crops, such as lettuce and melons, 
depend solely upon the Colorado for life. 
Dr. O. N. Wozencroft, one of the first per- 
sons to think of reclaiming the Imperial 
Valley, reported to Congress more than half 
a century ago that ‘“‘until an energetic sys- 
tem of reclamation is inaugurated the land 
is a valueless and horrible desert.” 

If the flow of the Colorado should stop 
for more than a few days the valley would 
soon become a “horrible desert’? once 
again. Yet the river is a veritable devil 
seeking to reach the valley to which it has 
given life. Not only are the flood gates of 
the river’s fury launched on a swirling, 
swinging and uncertain course high above 
the valley, but the grade down into the val- 
ley is four times as steep as that to the sea, 
with the distance about the same. 

If once the levees, which are all that hold 
the river back, should be breached beyond 
repair, and should efforts to turn the river 
into another channel prove unavailing, the 
river would follow the force of gravity and 
rush down into the lowest part of the 
saucer, the Salton Sea. 

Unless halted in some way, it would 
back up from there until in the course of 
years the whole valley would be flooded, 
with the streets of the county seat sixty 
feet under water. 

The flood danger as far as the Imperial 
Valley is concerned is unlike that which 
exists in any other part of the United 
States. In other localities destructive floods 
may occur with heavy losses, yet the waters 
will gradually subside and the affected terri- 
tory ultimately recover. But there is no 
outlet from the saucer-shaped, below-sea- 
level Imperial Valley. Once the water pours 
in unchecked it means annihilation, be- 
cause evaporation, the only deliverance, is 
a process of centuries. More than anywhere 
else, protection is absolutely necessary. But, 
as already explained, the river is damming 
itself up all the time, raising its own bed 
by its boot straps of silt. ‘‘ You see,” said 
an old farmer in the valley, ‘‘the river 
runs right on top of the ground down here.” 

But the levees cannot be raised indefi- 
nitely. Unless the flood waters are dammed 
higher up on the river itself, and therefore 
equated throughout the year, the valley 
must eventually return to the sea from 

(Continued on Page 253) 
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You bought real value in-your Hudson 


Now guard it carelully a i 


Its penny wise and pound foolish 
to buy cheap oil- Use Pennzoil and 
cut down friction and wear - - ~ - 


OUR Hudson will run—and run well 

for a ttime—on any oil. But the Super- 
Six motor will run better, farther and more 
economically on good oil. And Pennzoil is 
good oil—the best you can buy. 


See the illustration of a six cylinder motor at 
the right. It shows the benefits secured by 
using Pennzoil—the way Pennzoil protects 
the points where wear is greatest and heat is 
most intense. 


Pennzoil won’t thin out like ordinary oils. It 
is called “the oiliest oil known.” It has more 
body—greater resistance to heat. That is why 
it takes motor punishment that ruins inferior 
oil while Pennzoil still remains a fine, safe lubri- 
cant. That is why it will carry you twice as 


far as ordinary motor oils without changing. 


Pennzoil — full bodied, 100% pure Pennsyl- 
vania oil —is refined in the largest and most 
modern refinery operating exclusively on this 
highest grade petroleum. Its makers are men 
who never deviate from the exacting refining 
methods that have been developed by nearly 
half a century of experience. 


Remember that cheap oil can be very costly. 
Play safe. Use Pennzoil and ward off un- 
necessary wear and repairs. Enjoy that utter 
confidence you can have only when you know 
your motor is perfectly lubricated. Everywhere 
you'll find Pennzoil recommended by good 
dealers. The dealer who values your patronage 
will gladly get it for you. Demand Pennzoil. 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY : Oil City + Buffalo + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
Refinery: OIL CITY, PA. 


ah 
SUPREME Daag 


PENNSYLVANIA 
QUALITY 


BE 


© The Pennzoil Co., 1926 
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SAFE 
LUBRICATION 


AT. OFF. 


NO undue piston wear. 

Enduring oil film mini- 

mizes friction. Protects . 
against scoring. 

Valves operate quietly. 

Never stick. 


Connecting rod bearings 
protected by oil that pene- 
trates to closest fitting 
surfaces. 


Thousands of miles of 
added life for timing 
chain. Fewer adjust- 
ments. Quieter action. 


Smooth, sweet-running 
motor that develops 
maximum power. 


Test it yourself 
Take ordinary oil out of your motor at 
500 miles. Savea little ina bottle. Fill 
your crankcase with Pennzoil and use it 
a full 1000 miles. Then drain, ruba drop 
or two of each of the used oils between 
your thumb and forefinger. You can 
see the difference and feel it. And what 
a difference it means to your motor! 
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‘lo Correct a Grave Error 


that is costing 


Wrong 


You, doubtless, like thousands of 
others, believe that it is not nec- 
essary to protect a motor from 
cold except in freezing weather. 


This erroneous belief is costing 
motorcar owners millions annu- 
ally. It is the cause—engineering 
authorities agree—of 50 to 75% of 
all premature motor wear. When 
the temperature reaches freez- 
ing—this motor damage caused 
by cold has been going on for 
months. Correct this belief—at 
freezing the damage is done. 


HE motor in your car is a heat machine. 
‘Creating heat energy is its only job. To 
do that job well—it must be kept hot. 

To prevent overheating engineers perfected 
the water-cooling system. The radiator on 
your car is the indicator and regulator of that 
system. 


Your radiator is a 
heat-waster 


To do its job effectively—your radiator must 
waste heat—actually throw away 35 to 40% 
of the heat of the fuel 


Thus, during the hottest months, when 


motor temperature runs high—this heat-waster 


prevents overheating. 


Cold weather finds it still 
wasting heat 


There are eight months of the year when 
to waste heat means to wreck your motor. 
A cold motor—automotive experts agree 
—is the biggest cause of fouled spark 
plugs, high gasoline consumption, exces- 


Pines Automatic Winterfront is 
Standard equipment on Packard 
“8,” Pierce-Arrow, Peerless “8” 
and De Luxe ‘‘6,” Willys-Knight 
Big “6,” and Wills Ste. Claire. 


‘ a 


a 


tina 


sive crankcase dilution, poor 
lubrication, extreme carbon- 
ization, corrosion and rapid 
cylinder wear. 


Pines Automatic W, interfront 
stops heat waste 


The Pines Automatic Winterfront is a thermo- 
stat controlled shutter that fits snugly over the 
radiator. The thermostat control fits flush with 
the radiator. Every temperature change within 
the motor is instantly transmitted through this 
control to the automatic shutters. Thus, when 
more heat is needed—the shutters close them- 
selves. When cool air is needed—they auto- 


matically open to the exact angle required. 
Pines Winterfront is the only automatic radi- 
ator shutter on the market. There is nothing to 


At 60 degrees Fahrenheit, your 
motor needs Winterfront protec- 
tion. That’s when cold starts its 
work of destruction. 


_ Makers of many fine cars pro- 
vide Winterfront radiator protec- 
tion the year ‘round, guarding 
the motor against the damage 
wrought by cold. 


That first “choke morning 1s 
when damage starts. Go then to 
your dealer. Have a Winterfront 
installed. Don’t give COLD a 
chance at your motor. 


car owners millions 


Right 


get out of order—you put it on 
and forget it. Winterfront im- 
proves the appearance of any 
car and outlasts the car itself. 


It will break you of the costly 
“choke” habit 


‘Eliminate excessive use of the 
‘choke,’ and you eliminate 50 
to 75% of the cause of repair 
bills,” say leading motor-car 
service experts. Pines Winter- 
front does not take the place 
of the ‘‘choke.”” It reduces the “warming-up” 
period—those costly miles you drive with the 
‘“‘choke’’ open—and thus eliminates the need 
for excessive “choking.” 


Not an accessory—a necessity ! 


When outside temperature reaches 60 degrees 
or lower—Pines Automatic Winterfront is a 
necessity. Put one on—the first morning you 
are forced to drive with the ‘‘choke”’ out. For 
that’s when damage starts. It means you are 
flooding a cold motor with raw gasoline, wash- 
ing the film of oil protection away from cylin- 
ders and cylinder walls—diluting the oil in 
your crankcase— hastening big repair bills. 

And note the added comfort inside the car 
—the absence of draughts—the keen pleas- 
ure of driving on cold days—with sum- 
mer operating smoothness and efficiency. 


Put on in ten minutes 


Don’t make the mistake of waiting until 
cold weather. Your motor is under- 
heated at 60 degrees outside temperature. 
Your dealer will put a Winterfront on 
your car in less than ten minutes— giving 
you this protection that is saving owners 
of costliest cars millions of dollars an- 
nually in reduced upkeep expense. Models 
for all cars priced $22.50 to $30.00. Special 
models for Ford, Chevrolet and Dodge 
priced $15.00, $17.50, $20.00. Slightly higher 
prices west of the Rockies. Pines Winter- 
front Company, 422 North Sacramento 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


~~ PINES WINTERFRONT-I2°S AUTOMATIC 


~~ 
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(Continued from Page 250) 
which it came. Mayor Bacon, of San 
Diego, himself an engineer, has graphically 
described the situation: 

“All that keeps the water out of Im- 
perial Valley is a bank of mud so soft that 
J have seen it tip right over and sink, be- 
cause there wasn’t enough strength in that 
soft mud to hold the water back. Roughly, 
the bed of the Colorado in this area is rising 
at the rate of one foot a year, the dirt built 
up on that delta. One year is not such a 
menace, but when you commence to mul- 
tiply by two, three, five, ten, and so on, 
and realize that perhaps ten years from now 
this bed will be ten feet higher, you realize 

that the Colorado is eventually going to 
flow back into this prehistoric basin here 
and fill up this valley. 

“The longest life that I have heard given 
the Imperial Valley is seventeen years— 
unless the river itself is harnessed. In other 
words, there seems to be an engineering 
possibility of keeping the water out for not 
more than seventeen years.” 

In 1905 and again in 1906 the river 

_broke through, turning its entire volume 
into the Salton Basin through a cut a quar- 
ter of a mile wide and fifty to sixty feet 
deep. Nearly 300,000 acres of land were 
inundated, of which nearly two-thirds are 
still under water, and of these some 150,000 
acres are said to be good agricultural land. 

The Government and the Southern Paci- 
fic Railroad spent millions of dollars in 
returning the river to its channel, which 
was not done until 1907, after several un- 
successful attempts. Those old enough 
to recall these events will remember that 
it was as much through his efforts to turn 
back the Colorado as because of any of his 
achievements that E. H. Harriman, the 
railroad king of his day, became so famous. 
The damage done the valley was enor- 
mous, but only a few thousand people lived 
there then and only a few thousand acres 
were under cultivation. Today, because of 
the rise in the river bed and the infinitely 
greater extent of cultivation and far larger 
population, the interests at stake in flood 

_ protection are manifold what they were. But 

let no reader suppose that anything hu- 
manly possible is left undone locally to pro- 
tect the Imperial Valley from the Colorado 

River. That is, everything has been done 

except the one essential thing—the build- 
ing of a flood-control dam up the river. 
Most people who have vaguely heard of 
the flood menace to the Imperial Valley, 
even many people in California itself, think 
in terms of a great wall of water rushing 
down upon the valley about once in twenty 
or a hundred years and engulfing it. That 
is not the case at all. The menace that 
must be fought is an utterly different one. 


Ain Appetite Unsatisfied 


It is the constant, continual eating away 
and undermining of banks and levees; a 
process which must be contested every 
year, month by month, day by day and 
minute by minute. In fact, this struggle 
really constitutes one of the big industries 
of the country—a neck-and-neck race year 
after year with the devil of the Colorado. 

The Imperial Irrigation District has some 
twelve to fourteen hundred employes. 
There are at least three lines of levees or 
defenses. A breach in the first line does not 
necessarily mean danger. In fact, such a 
breach is almost taken for granted during 
the spring floods. There are more than 
seventy miles of levees, of which more than 
fifty are heavily rock revetted. On fifty 
miles of levee there is a standard-gauge 
railroad, from which rocks are dumped to 
strengthen thesoft-mudfoundations. Rocks 
so large that only one can be placed on a 
flat car are dumped in great numbers. The 
district operates two stone quarries, and 
loaded trains stand ready at any hour to 
Tush to a break in the dike. The writer 
watched one such train unloading during 
the spring break of the present year. 

It is common to have several cars ma- 
rooned or even lost in a sinking levee at- 
tacked by the treacherously swirling river. 
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On one occasion a large section of levee 
caved into the river, marooning a whole 
work train for several weeks. On another 
occasion engineers were surveying for levee 
construction when the river suddenly broke 
through and spread for miles over the flat 
lands of the delta, forcing the entire party 
to climb into thorny mesquite trees. After 
three days one of the men swam to higher 
ground and secured aid. It is common for 
machinery of various kinds—dredges and 
drag lines—to be marooned by a sudden 
break. 

The water rarely gets to a dangerous 
height on the levees; they are not topped. 
Instead of coming up, it goes down; it 
erodes and undermines very rapidly on a 
rising flood, and if not immediately stopped 
by dumping trainloads of rock the levee, 
track and all slip into the river, and there 
is then no protection from the immediately 
following flood. 

“‘T have seen one hundred cars of rock 
dumped in one of these cuts made by the 
current, and not a rock showed above the 
surface of the water,’’ said one farmer. 

When the river gets up to 50,000 or 
70,000 cubie feet a second it develops a 
swaying, side-swiping motion, like a flivver 
car running fifty miles an hour. The cur- 
rent swirls from one side of the river to the 
other, turning first against one levee and 
then against another, eating and cutting 
them out until they topple into the water. 


The Dutch Boy of the Colorado 


“T remember distinctly in 1916 the morn- 
ing it broke,” says an Arizona farmer. ‘‘We 
had notified some of the people that if there 
was any serious danger I would come up 
with a team to help move stuff out. When 
I heard the signal, I think in less than 
fifteen minutes it was too late. I came up 
and found the water several feet deep, run- 
ning on the main street of Yuma. 

‘“‘T saw the water three or four feet deep 
in the hotel where I imagine you gentlemen 
are stopping. In the bank it was four 
inches below my safe-deposit box. : 
The water remained in the valley several 
months until it dried away. The 
river turns to the west, makes a swing over 
into Mexico, then turns around in a curve, 
and in 1921, turned almost squarely against 
the levee. 

“‘T was down there every day as president 
of the Water Users’ Association, watching 
it and watching it, and it was cutting and 
cutting, and we had practically no more 
dirt to build a levee with anywhere, and it 
was within an inch of the top. The river 
dropped at that time, or the crops of the 
entire lower valley would have been de- 
stroyed. Most of them were mortgaged to 
the local banks. These notes in turn had 
been sold to the Federal Reserve Bank. Had 
the crops been destroyed it would practi- 
cally have closed the doors of every bank 
in Yuma Valley three months after the 
flood. We-are confronted with the same 
danger every year.” 

“T think an illusion exists in cities far 
away that the Colorado is not much of a 
stream,” says Mulford Winsor, Arizona 
state senator. “‘They should go over into 
one of our valleys when it runs amuck and 
washes away everything but the mortgage. 
Standing there upon one of these levees, 
and with a squeamish feeling at the pits of 
their stomachs as they see the levee dis- 
appearing without a bubble beneath the 
swirling waters, they might gain a different 
idea. 

“As schoolboys we have all thrilled at 
the story of the little hero of Haarlem who 
saved a leaky dike with a finger and got 
himself immortalized in history. But poets 
are partial; they do not record all the 
heroes in history. In our flood of 1921 one 
of our heroes discovered a stream a few 
feet wide pouring over an improvised levee, 
which in less than a minute would have 
broken. Without a second’s hesitation he 
threw himself full length into the breach 
and yelled for help, and the levee was saved. 

“And so it goes! Sometimes we win the 
fight and sometimes we do not. But with 
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BELL & HOWELL 


SELMO 


World’s Highest Quality 
MOTION PICTURE 
CAMERA 


for the individual 


Definite Reasons Why This Camera Takes 
MOTION PICTURES of Superior Quality 


LLOW these exclusive Filmo features to guide you in 

your choice of personal motion picture equipment if you 
want your personal movies to be as high in quality as those shown 
at the best theatres: 


Q Filmo is the only personal camera with the spy-glass viewfinder. 

With this finder you can easily follow any moving object without 

eyestrain. You see the pictures exactly as they will appear on the screen. 

Q It is the only camera in which lenses are interchangeable. Twelve 

different lenses for special purposes may be used. 

QG The only camera with adjustable speed. Indispensable for taking 

good pictures in poor light. 

GQ The only design of camera in which you can get special mechanism 

for taking s-l-o-w motion pictures. 

Q The simplest camera to operate. Easier than taking snapshots. Press- 

ing a button takes motion pictures. 

Q Takes portraits or ‘‘close-ups’’ without extra attachments. 

G A superior quality imported anastigmat 25 m/m, F 3.5 aperture lens 

is regular equipment. 

GQ Filmo has all the photographic adaptability of Bell @ Howell pro- 

fessional cameras costing up to $5000—used almost exclusively by 

foremost Motion Picture Producers all over the world. 

GQ The Filmo Automatic Projector, with which the pictures are shown, 

produces absolutely flickerless movies of theatre quality and brilliance. 
Dealers in highest quality merchandise in your city will gladly demon- 

strate these Filmo features for you. 


’ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1811 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
New York, Hollywood, London Established 1907 


| eps Your 
Radio Battery 
Charged Alunys 


No more run down batteries. Your radio 
“‘A”’ battery will always be fully charged. 
No more disappointments on the evening 
when some big broadcast is on and your 
battery down. Vesta Trickle Charger will 
give you complete enjoyment of yourradio 
and save your battery. 


Write for this 
Descriptive 
Filmo Booklet 


‘stampa 


—e 


A noiseless, compact, economical power unit that 
provides current to the radio “‘A” battery from the 
light socket. 


It permits the use of a smaller amperage battery as 
it keeps the battery always at full charge. Used with 
alternating (AC) current 110 120 volts, 60 cycle. 
Used with any size 6 volt battery. Keep it always 
on charge. Gives a steady, permanent — trickle — 
charge. No attention except occasional addition of 
pure water. 


This Vesta Product, like the other Vesta Products, is of the very 
highest quality—with Vesta 29 years of reliability behind it. 


Your radio or battery dealer either has the Vesta line or can 
get these Products for you. Write for folder specifying in 
which Vesta Product you are interested. 
VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 
2100 Indiana Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 


8 Vesta Radio Products 
Radio “A’’ Unit 
Trickle Charger 
Radio Tubes 
Radio “A” Battery 
Radio “B”’ Battery 


Vesta Auto Products 


The famous Isolator Battery 
—for highest quality. 

The VACO-—standard con- 
struction—for low price. 


Vesta Battery Corporation 
2100 Indiana Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


r 
| 
I 
j Please send me your folders on 
| Vesta Radio Products, particularly 
| the one about 
Meee, Aci MOM a ots nase eases. 
| 
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AUTO-RADIO PRODUCTS 
= <Vesta for ‘Vitality =— 
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MUSIC SCHOOLS 


CONSERVATORIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS, USE 
ELLINGTON PIANOS 
AND RECOMMEND THEM 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
FOR THE HOME 


* Last Year 446 


Fifty-five Ellington 
Pianos are in con- 
Stant use day after day 
at Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Georgia. 


Ask any Ellington 
dealer for our free 
book, “How to Know 
a Good Piano” and 
our budget plan. 


BUILT BY BALDWIN 


PLAYERS - 


UPRIGHTS 


He Made 15 Curtis Dollars 
in a Single Day 


OR years Mr. Herman Rietveld was an Iowa farmer. Then he 
retired. But judging by the picture above, which he mailed us 
from Washington, he couldn’t make it stick. 

The point is that in one day, as subscription representative for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman, he made $15 extra; his profit on just three orders mailed Wa 
within 9 days was $34.50. If Mr. Rietveld could do this in a farming ” 
community, you should be able to do as well in your neighborhood. > Vp 
KoA 


Why Not You, Too? 


Mr. Rietveld is 60. Many of our workers are much older; 
even more are in their teens. No matter what your < 
age, spare time can bring you mighty good dividends. 477 Independence 

It’s so easy—prove it yourself. Just clip rests 4 Philadelphia, Penna. 
and mail the coupon at the bottom and we'll if Pledse™ vehth hie She 


send you an offer—we have one that’s as 
profitable for women as for men—that’ll yale wunole story ob your Offer. 
> 7 Name 


surely please you. ,° 
at A Street 


No Experience of 


Necessary WA Wa. 


pe State - 


REPRODUCING PIANOS—MODERN & PERIOD DESIGNS 


us it is not merely the occasional breaking 
of a levee. It is the constant battle, the 
constant uncertainty, the constant, never- 
ending expense.”’ 

One trouble, of course, is that the only 
soil available is the silt itself, soft and 
treacherous. In water it melts like sugar. 
To control the river with such basic ma- 
terial is like a group of men trying to stop 
a stampede of steers by holding hands. The 
silt has an affinity for the river from which 
it came and to which it wants to return, 
The silt’s natural tendency is to dissolve 
and go off downstream. ° 

Even aside from flood menace, the silt is 
a colossal problem. The Imperial Irrigation 
District owns and operates 2400 miles of 
canals and spends $500,000 to $600,000 a 
year cleaning the silt out of them, in addi- 
tion to which the farmers spend nearly 
$1,000,000 a year in cleaning silt out of the 
ditches on their own fields. There are places 
in the valley where the silt is said to go 
down 600 feet deep. If the canals were not 
cleaned several times a year they would 
fill up completely. It is a serious problem 
to find any place to dump the material 
which is taken out, and it piles up all over 
the landscape, year by year, higher and 
higher. 

The diversion intake on the Colorado, 
through which the valley gets its water, 
was built especially to desilt the muddy 


| stream. Nevertheless, more than 1,000,000 


carloads a year, or about seventy-eight 
trains of forty cars each a day, of solid ma- 
terial enter the canal by WEL the vt pile is 
supplied. 

Most of this mud passes ae of the main 
canal into the laterals and irrigation ditches, 
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which may lose two-thirds of their capacity 
in ten days in August and September. As 
the Imperial Valley is a twelve-months’ 
proposition as compared with six to nine 
months in most irrigation projects, the 
work of cleaning must continue inces- 
santly. 

Some years ago a flood which overflowed 
into a portion of the delta so completely 
buried with sediment fourteen wagons 
which had been left behind that their plat- 
form tops, four feet above the bottom of 
the wheels, were just visible above the new - 
general ground surface after the flood water 
had receded, | 

There is a genuine note of conviction in 
this statement of Senator Hiram Johnson, _ 
of California: | 

“T venture to say that if a section of the 
size of Imperial Valley, populated by a like 
number of people, but lying in an Eastern 
state, were subject to flood danger similar 
to that threatening that valley, action 
would be taken by the Congress for its re- 
lief within a month,”’ 

With such extraordinary conditions as 
face the Imperial Valley, one might sup-— 
pose that the inhabitants would go about 
in sackcloth and ashes, but such is not the 
case at all. The development there has 
been so remarkable that fear and gloom do 
not fit into the picture. Obviously, we must 
know more about the Imperial Valley and 
other aspects of its relation to the Colorado 
before we can quite understand all that the 
mention of that river’s name means to the 
Southwest. 


Editor’s Note— This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Atwood. The next will appear in an early 
issue. 


SCIENTIFIC NEWS 


(Continued from Page 54) 


Or elephant, maybe, 
Bounded upon me with laughter so gay 
I had scarcely the breath to suggest “Go 
away!” 
The dentist stood pleasantly brushing his 
boots; 


| “Don’tbe afraid. It s my little ee Toots. ... 


Toots, do be quiet. 
It’s simply her diet 
Fills her with energy clean to the roots. 
Since she passed her last hundred and 
ninetieth pound 
It’s frequently awkward to have her 
around ——”’ 
“Toots want to play,” 
Said the magnified tot 
And dragged us away 
From that peaceable spot— 
Me by my collar and pa by his hair— 
To a playground which stood by a large 
vacant lot. 
The end of a heavy steel girder she got, 
And lifting it up to the hook on a crane, 
Fastened it teetering over a chain. 
“Papa love Mamma?”’ she gleefully said, 
As the building material swung at my head. 
“Darling!”” The dentist was saved by a 
hunch, 
“Tf you don’t hurry home you'll be late for 
your lunch.” 
As she took to her heels: 
“She won’t miss her meals. 
The problem of raising a child is a bother— 
It isn’t all roses, this being a father!” 


IV 
A CONFERENCE OF SCIENTISTS 
In the office, dental office, 


As we entered arm in arm 
Was a picture, quite a picture, 


Richly thrilling in its charm. 
For the patients, all the patients, 
Who’d been waiting to get theirs, 
Now were reading, quite unheeding, 
In a row of dental chairs. 


The old fellow with the yellow 
Crop of plumage on his chin 
Held the slandered Morning Standard 
In his fingers long and thin, 
And he muttered as he uttered 
In a tone of rosy bliss, 
“Well, ’ll eat it! Can ya beat it? | 


Jest you listen unto this: | 


{ 
““RADIO SOON TO PICTURE ARTIST GIVING 
THE SONG 


“London—J. L. Baird, who expects to— 
market a televisor set for home use, today 
demonstrated the transmission of motion 
pictures which speak as they act.” ’ 


But the lady, saintly lady, 
With the badly swollen cheek 
Gave a sniffle, said, ‘‘Oh, piffle! 
Now give me a chance to speak. | 
Here’s an item will excite ’em ; 
When they think they’re sick abed. 
Something tells me that’s what ails me.” . 
Briefly, this is what she read: 


‘““WE’RE ALL MOLDY, SCIENTIST ASSERTS 


“Paris—Professor Tissot has announced 
before the French Academy of Science that 
mold is the original cause of all diseases. 
Typhoid fever comes from the mold of In- 
dian corn, measles from lettuce, rabies from 
carrots, chicken pox from tomatoes.” 

(Continued on Page 258) 
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The Same Principle~ 


that tamed this terrific recoil has 
today ended motoring fatigue 


A bone and muscle 
demonstration of the 
Houdaille: your hand 
is the section that 
grasps the springs; 
your elbow and wrist, 
the movable joints that 
follow the shock up as 
well as down, instantly 
transmitting the de- 


gree of resistance required 
to the shoulder or hydrau- 
lic chamber. The Houdaille 
ball-jointed link corre- 
sponding to your forearm 
and the upper arm move 
up or down in ratio to the 
unevenness of the road. 
Few fine watches are made 
with greater mechanical 
precision than Houdaille 
parts. Both the arm (a) and 
the connecting link [b} are 
drop forged and will out- 
live the car. 


T was Maurice Houdaille, of Paris, 

France, who, as co-worker in the inven- 
tion of the hydraulic recoil mechanism of 
the famous French “75,” made possible the 
greatest field gun of the World War! 


And it was this same master engineer 
who, in 1909, applied this identical hy- 
draulic shock-absorbing principle to the 
automobile and thus gave to thousands of 
car Owners a new conception of riding 
comfort. 


What is the secret of this ability to cush- 
ion mighty shocks? The answer is, ‘‘hy- 
draulic control’’—the use of a liquid to 
absorb the disagreeable bumps and _te- 
bounds that are largely responsible for the 
fatigue of motoring. And this unmatched 
principle has reached its highest develop- 
ment in the Houdaille Hydraulic Shock 
Absorber of today. 


Houdaille hydraulic control resists shocks 
in direct proportion to their force, and 
instantly checks the spring action both 
ways, downward as well as upward. It 
always has the spring action under per- 
fect control—from the slightest “shimmy” 
to the most violent shock. 

America’s finest “quality” motor cats—in- 
cluding Lincoln, Pierce-Arrow, Cunningham, 
McFarlan, and many others—consider Howdai/le 
hydraulic spring control an essential part of their riding 
comfort—in addition to finest spring equipment. 

Prices range from $30 (for the Ford size, in- 
stalled) upward. For “your comfort’s sake,” de- 
mand that your dealer install or procure them 
for you. Houdaille dealers are everywhere. 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

201 Winchester Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send me the free Houdaille book. 
My car is a Model ...Year 
Name 
Address 


THE HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 201 Winchester Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Manufacturers also of SCULLY QUALITY SPRING PROTECTORS ‘‘that keep your springs like new”’ 


DAILLE 


e (pronounced Hoo-Dye) 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 


to 
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HARIMANN TRUNKS 


Is This a World’s Record 
for Trunk Travel? 


HARTMANN TRUNK CO., 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 


It is with pleasure that I send you 
my Hartmann Trunk (taxi size). This 
trunk has been in continuous service 
fortenyears, havingtravelled wellover 
335,200 miles, which, I think, nearly 
holds a world’s record for mileage. 


I am only giving up this trunk due 
to the fact that I have ordered a large 
Hartmann, and my old trunk is not 
large enough to meet my requirements 
any longer. 


Wishing you continued success, I 
remain, 
Yours respectfully, 


C. G. POOLE; 


Manufacturer’s Sales Representative, 
Australasia and South Sea Islands 


A Hartmann Did It 


HARFMANN 
WARDROBE 
TRUNKS 


335,200 Miles With 
a Hartmann Tonk. 


Above appears a photograph of a Hartmann Trunk 
which has traveled over a third of a million miles— 


This shows the wear ability of the Hartmann make — 
any and every wardrobe trunk bearing the Hartmann 
name is built to satisfactorily stand this kind of service. 


The only reason this record is unusual is because so 
few people travel these great distances. 


Your Hartmann is built to endure under a lifetime 
of use—and really serve and satisfy. 


Ask any Hartmann owner—any baggage man—any 
reliable luggage dealer. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


© 1926, by Hartmann Trunk Co. 
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(Continued from Page 254) 
“Quit yer kiddin’,” said a hidden 
Voice behind a paper sheet, 

And the banker, pain-racked banker, 
Burbled forth in accents neat, 
“What’s it worth, sir, if the earth, sir, 
Gets to swelling like a tooth? 
Here’s a shocker that’s a knocker, 

If it tells us half the truth: 


“EARTH CHANGES SIZE! 


“Professor Ernest W. Brown, of Yale, in 
a recent statement, declares that the earth 
shrinks and swells. This is due to ——’’ 


But his spoken words were broken 
By a dull and frightful boom; 
Glass was shattered, teeth were scattered 
Round the operating room. 
Someone yelling, ‘‘Earth is swelling! 
Call the firemen, tell the gang! 
Ouch, I’m sliding down the siding— 
Hold my hat on ——”’ Whingo— Whang! 


A HAPPY ENDING 


I woke in the Soe chair, gurgling and 
crass, 
With a noise like a train 


Williams lather holds an extraor- 
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Neath the lid of my brain— 
A symptom of one who has just taken gas, 
Good Doctor Fuller, 
The eminent puller, 
Held in his forceps, an inch from my 
nose, 
An upper bicuspid, as red as a rose. 
Said he, ‘‘To be frank, 
’Twas a tough one to yank; 
You have slept just a minute, or less, I 
suppose ——”’ 
“A minute!”’ I gasped, 
As his meaning I grasped, 
“Why, doc, since I entered this chamber of 
horror 
I’ve seen twice as much as an Arctic 
explorer a 
“No doubt,” said the doc, 
Going over his stock 
Of buzzers and forceps and probers and 
gold. 
“A Princeton psychologist recently told 
His wondrous experiments, strikingly 
bold, 
On the psycho of dreams ——’”’ 
With a volley of screams 
I leaped from the chair, shouting, ‘“‘Man, 
lemme be!” 
And wildly escaped without paying my fee. 


dinary amount of moisture. You 
can keep on adding water and still 
have the lather rich and bulky. 


[t's MOISTURE in lather 
that softens the beard 


Williams lather is saturated with moisture 


To let you prove for yourself the 
supertorities of Williams Shaving 
Cream, we offer you (below) a 
week's supply at our expense. 


the stubbles for easy shaving. 

That’s why your razor glides 
through the beard almost as 
easily as through the lather. No 
pulling—no half-cut hairs. The 
skin is lubricated by Williams, 


7 7 7 


OUwillnoticethat Williams 
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Shaving Cream works up 
fast into a rich, bulky mass of 
lather that is saturated with 
moisture. It keeps its moisture 
—this thick, smooth lather 
won't dry on the face! After it 
has emulsified the oil-film 
which protects the beard from 
water, the abundant moisture 


so that the razor slides along 
without scraping and leaves 
the skin glove-smooth. 

Ask the clerk to show you 
the double-size tube of Wil- 
liams Shaving Cream at 50c. 
It holds twice as much as the 
regular-size 35c tube. 

Try this remarkable shaving 


The Black Coat—John Galsworthy . 


The Identical Bag— Clarence Budington Kellandi 


By Remote Control—Frank Condon . 


Plupy, With Rare Judgment, Spoils a Horse endo aaAty y. Shi te. 


ARTICLES 


Waters of Wrath— Albert W. Atwood 
The Pound Sterling—Garet Garrett . 


Graceful Spans—By Howard C. Baird in Porahora hon Wi th Fi PeAGah 


Green 


cream FREE for 
a week. We’ll send 
you a generous 
sample tube if 
you'll let us hear 
from you on the 
coupon below, or 
a postcard. 


of Williams simply 
drenches each 
bristle—soaks 
through and 
through, softens 


The tube with the 
unlosable Hinge-Cap 


The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. 49A 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
Canadian Address, 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 
Cream. 


Mail this a el <p ae er re 
Coupon NOW! 


S E P 9-11-26 


+: 


AQUA VELVA 


+ 


IS OUR NEWEST TRIUMPH, A SCIENTIFIC AFTER- 
F 


SHAVING PREPARATION, 
WE WILL SEND A GENEROUS TEST BOTTLE FREE. 


WRITE DEPT. 494 


Flivvering Through Fratkes: Branl Ward oO’ Malley « 
The Hollywood Extra—Walter De Leon . ; 

Widows’ and Orphans’ Money—Forrest Crissers 

The Harvest of the Years— Luther Burbank, With Witbdt Hall 
Get Thee to a Kitchen— William Reade Hersey . . Giada. 
Pearls and Colored Stones— Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


' On Inspiration’s Trail—Hal G. Evarts . 


1776-1926 at the Sesqui-Centennial— Elizabe th F razer . 
Athletics—A Profession for Girls—Frances Fisher Dubuc . 


SERIALS 


Beautiful (In four parts)—Lucy Stone Terrill . . 
The Fine Point (Second part)—Ben Ames Williams . 


MISCELLANY 
Editorials . F 
Short Turns and RoE. s on 
Scientific News— Wallace Irwin . 
The Poets’ Corner 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us at least thirty days 
before the date of issue with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send such advance notice. 
With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing if possible 
your address label from a recent copy. 


ait: 
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When you see this tag on a prod- 
you hardly 
roof of quality—it is the safest 
uying guide to follow when pur- 
chasing any product made from 
steel sheets. 


need further 
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G ADDS STRENGTH 


\, What's good fre Consumer 


is g00d forthe Manufacturer~ 


ONE are the days when manufacturers felt it 
sufficient to make products barely good enough 
to get by with the purchaser. 


Now—it’s the other way round. How can they make 
better products, to give better and more lasting satis- 
faction—thus insuring their own prosperity by giving 
greater value to their customers? 

Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets have enabled many 
manufacturers to do this—to give better values than 
ever before; to make products with a better finish, with 
a super-strength and soundness that tells in months and 
years of extra service. For these fine steel sheets are the 
only ones made in this country from genuine hammer 
forged steel—and everyone knows that forged steel is 
best because ‘‘ Forging Adds Strength.” 


Whether you are purchasing an automobile—home 
or office furniture, kitchenware or roofing sheets, radio 
transformers or electric motors—look for the Follansbee 
Forge ‘“‘ Mark of Quality”’ tag—it is an extra assurance 
of value—of longer and better service—it is proof that 
the manufacturer has used forged steel sheets in the 
making of the product. 

Manufacturers: Write us for estimate on your require- 


ments. Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets are available in all 
regular finishes and also in heavily tinned sheets. 


FOLLANSBEE BROTHERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
MILWAUKEE, ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, NASHVILLE, MEMPHIS, PHILADELPHIA 


Also Manufacturers of 


FOLLANSBEE FORGE BEST ROOFING 
The Lifetime Roofing Sheets 


A Pe Re CE Cae oenS ie Nestin He kane be Al IN aC 


teel Sheets 
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This Stainless Steel bonnet bushing makes a 
seat with the beveled seat on the stem when the 


valve is wide open. This allows for repacking 
the valve when wide open and under pressure. 


: . ; d v This seating surface is Stainless Steel against 
Steel seat rings in the valve body. Non-corrosive : ; Stainiess Steel 


and impervious to the cutting action of high 


A Stainless Steel disc seats against Stainless 


velocity. This new Stainless valve seat will give 
longer service and perfect tightness in the gate 
when closed, 


A tee head connection between the disc and 
stem, both made of Stainless Steel, gives great 
strength at this critical point. The entire stem 
being of Stainless Steel is non-corrosive and 
therefore retains its extraordinary strength dur- 
ing the entire life of the valve in service. 


= {SNES 


Sg = GENUINE STAINLESS STEEL 
for these vital valve parts 


OW comes the newest advance in High Pressure Valves of 300 as against the 150 of ordinary seating materials. 
—Crane Valves with genuine Stainless Steel seat, stem, : 
and disc—‘‘ Crane Quality in all Hidden Fittings.” Valve Seats must be as nearly non-corrosive as possible, be- 
cause corrosion puts an early end to valve tightness. Again 
Never has Stainless Steel served a more useful purpose nor Stainless Steel meets the requirement, for it is non-corrosive 
filled a more urgent need. The very parts that have caused under steam and oil vapors and immune to attack from 
most trouble in High Pressure Valves, now become many chemicals. 


practically trouble-proof. For Crane Stainless 
Steel has the very qualities that are so necessary 
to long life and trouble-free service for high pres- 
sure and high temperature use. 


These new Crane Valves are recommended for 
all temperatures from 650° to 1000°F. because 
they offer advantages and service economies 
hitherto impossible. Therefore, all Crane Valves 
stocked for such service will hereafter be sup- 
plied with vital parts of genuine Stainless Steel. 


Valve Seats must be hard in order to resist 
the scratching of sand, silt, or scale—to with- 
stand the cutting action due to high velocity. 
Stainless Steel provides this quality to per- 
fection—having a minimum Brinell Hardness 


Write for folder fully describing the unusual 
merits of these new valves. 


CRANE: CO., CRANE BUILEDEING,~—33 65S) DEELCH TG AN VES yen ss CiitiGA GE 


CRANE 
STAINLESS STEEL 


QWalve “farts 


Genuine Stainless Steel is manufactured only under the patents of the 


AMERICAN STAINLESS STEEL COMPANY - COMMONWEALTH BUILDING =“PITISBURGH, PERis 


Biscuit Dou gh 
Co ae 


Biscuits and plum cake—peach cake and old-fashioned 


shortcake—cheese biscuits and fruit rolls—all. better 
than you’ve ever made them before— 


From this recipe 


2 cups flour (measured after sifting) 1 tablespoon butter 
5 teaspoons baking powder 1g cup water 
1 teaspoon salt 2% cup Pet Milk 


Have milk and butter ice cold. Dry ingredients must be thor- 
oughly mixed before “cutting in” butter with a fork. Add 
diluted milk, mixing with a fork (Do not stir with a spoon). 
Roll out lightly to 4% inch thickness on floured board. For 
Pium Cake (Peach or Apricot Cake) arrange dough on but- 
tered pie tin, fill with halved blue plums, cover with sugar, 
chips of butter and sprinkling of cinnamon. For CHEESE 
Biscuit or Fruit Rolls sprinkle dough with 4% cup grated 
cheese or 14 cup raisins and 44 teaspoon cinnamon, roll up as 
for jelly roll and cut into 34 inch slices, placing pieces cut- 
side down on greased tins. Bake in hot oven (450-475°). 
You will notice that the recipe calls for more milk 
and less butter than the usual recipe. That is due 
to Pet Milk. Because every drop contains less water 
than ordinary milk, but more than twice as much 
butterfat, and proteins, and sugar, and mineral salts 
—the real food elements of milk—Pet Milk enables 
you to put more milk in the diet—to give better 
health to your family—to have the finest rich flavor 
and texture—and yet to save butter. 
Our new book, ‘‘You can save on your milk bill,”’ 
will show you, in a hundred recipes, how Pet Milk 
for every use will give you better food, at lower cost, 
with greater convenience. We send it free. 


Do not confase Pet Milk with milk 
preserved with sugar. In Pet Milk 
nothing is added to the pure milk, 


Peabo Tl IME Rl IBS CeOeM Pe A IN: 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


REG. US. PAT. OFFICE 


Did You Know 


ba a thin film of oil surrounds each hair of your beard? 


—that this film must be removed before you can soften 


the beard properly? 


—that water, not shaving cream, is the real softener of 


your beard? 


—that the real test of a lather’s efficiency is the smallness 
of its bubbles, and not the way it piles up on your face? 


ODERN science has 
M made some important 
discoveries of vital interest 
to every man who shaves. 


Discoveries that throw a 
new light upon the cause of 


Its lather quickly. multi- 
plies into thousands of 
clinging, water-laden bub- 
bles—minute bubbles of 
uniform texture that con- 
tain more water and much 


e 


most shaving troubles— 
that will give you a wholly 
new conception of shaving 


This Pe photomicrograph 
shows the actual globules of oil 
after they have been removed from 


the beard by the Colgate lather. 


less air than ordinary shav- . 


ing lathers. 
Because of this, ine tex- 


speed and comfort. 

The facts that follow are based upon 
highest scientific authority. We simply 
ask that you read them if you seek the 
utmost shaving comfort. 


What happens when you shave? 


If you could look at your beard through 
a powerful microscope you would see 
each hair covered with a thin coating 
of natural oil. 

But for shaving, this oil film must 
be removed before you can soften the 
beard. ‘Chat is because water, not shav- 
ing cream, is the real softening agent, 
and oil stops moisture penetration. 

Colgate chemists have found a scien- 
tific way to break up this film of oil. The 
instant Colgate lather reaches your 
beard, it clears away the oily surface— 
dissolves it into countless tiny particles. 

In the remarkable unretouched 
photograph above you can see the 
actual oil globules after they have been 
removed by the Colgate lather. These 
are magnified manytimes. To the naked 
eye they would be absolutely invisible. 

After the oil has been removed, the 
beard is ready to soak up moisture. 

* * * 


Colgate’s is shaving cream in concen- 
trated form—super water-absorbent. 


ture, the lather quickly 
penetrates right down to the base of 
the beard. It drings and jolds an abun- 
dant supply of moisture in contact with 
the bottom of every hair. 

The whole beard becomes soaking 
wet, moist and pliable, softened right 
down to the base. 

Thus proper softening takes place 
right where the razor does its work. 
Cutting becomes easy when the beard 
is moistened in this scientific way. 


Note the small bubbles 


If you think all shaving lathers are alike, 
just look at the two photographs in the 
circles at right. They were taken through 
the lens of a powerful microscope. 

Notice the fine, 


Softens 
the beard 
at the base 


COLGATE & CO., 
Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 


Discoverie 
that throw a new light upon 


the cause of most shaving troubles 


closely knit texture of Colgate lather. 
Notice how compact it is—how close 
these tiny bubbles nestle to the hair. 


Andthencompareit 
with the coarse texture 
of the other lather. 
Those large-size bub- 
bles you see are filled 
with air. They merely 
hold air instead of 
water against the hair. 


In Canada, 
Colgate & Co., 


Dept. 140-I, 


Photomicrograph 
of lather of an 
ordinary shaving 
cream surrounding 
single hair. Large 
dark spots are air— 
white areas are 
water. Note how the 
large bubbles hold 
air instead of water 
against the beard. 


Ie 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal. 


581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Razor-Pull’’? banished 


Because the beard is scientifi- 
cally softened at the base, razor 
pull is entirely banished in 
this way. 

Below you see two of ia 
most unusual photographs 
ever made under the lens»of 
a microscope. 


Photomicrograph of 
a hair that was not 


softened at the 
base. Note how the 
razor nicked and 
scraped, leaving a 
ragged edge. 


Photomicrararhaf 

a hair that was 

properly softened at 

the base with 

gate lather. Note 
the sharp, clean 

cut. 


Ordinary Lather 


They tell a story of shav- 
ing comfort that words can 
never describe. 


Note the hair at the right — 
cut off clean and smooth. Then con- 


trast it with the jagged, nicked, 
broken hair at the left. 


Colgate Lather 


Photomicrograph 
prepared under 
identical conditions 
shows fine, closely 
knit texture of Col- 
gate’s Rapid - Shave 


Cream lather. Note 
how the small bub- 
bles hold water in- 
stead of air close 
against the beard: 


Make this test 


are so easy to prove that we urge 
to make a test. We urge you to com 
pare Colgate’s with any other shaving 
method you may have used. ue 
Clip and mail the coupon printed at at 
the left—and note the difference in th 
comfort of your morning shave whe 
you lather up with Colgate’s. 


© 1926, C. & Co, 


The shat 7 
cut hair was properly 
softened at the base. 
The other was not 
softened at the base 
Here the razor, seek 
ing a soft spot, slid 
up along the hair, 
jumped, dragged and 
scraped. Razor-pull 
was the result. (NOTE: 
No shaving cream, 
however good it is, 
can make up for a dull 
razor. ) 
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y Heaslip Lea— Kirk — Garet Garrett —Will Levington C 
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Thomas Beer —Joseph C. Lincoln — Horatio RVitl owe Kenieth L. RGEerts 


a members of school boats 


superintendents of schools 


yy 
‘ 


princip als eg — and parents 


NOTHER school year is be- 
A ginning and you are get- 
ting into action to make 

it the best one possible. 

The old Greek ideal of edu- 
cation, ‘“‘A sound mind in a 
sound body’’ is still today the great ob- 
jective of all teaching. 

You have long since found that physi- 
cal health is the one true basis of normal 
mental development; that before you can 
really teach young minds, you must make 
conditions right for young minds to learn. 

Two great organizations—the Nation- 
al Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association—have made a 
special study of school children’s health. 

They stress the need of a teaching plan 
as the most effective means of ‘realizing 
the highest physical, mental and spir- 
itual possibilities of the individual.” 

In your own experience you no doubt 
feel the ever-growing need of this—of a 
definite school program to teach the 
fundamentals of health. 

As makers of a cereal which physicians 
have been recommending for children for 
30 years, we have a natural interest in 


(¢ 


S 
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Please send me, free, 


this subject of the school child’s health. 

For those of you who do not have in 
your schools a definite plan of health 
teaching, we have had a program pre- 
pared. It is the work of a long-experi- 
enced teacher in one of the country’s most 
important practice schools. 

This program gives, in ready-to-use 
form, original material for teaching fun- 
damental health habits in all grade 
groups from kindergarten to high school. 

Special emphasis is given the subject 
of proper food. Unique contest devices 
are suggested which enlist the enthusiasm 
of children in this phase of health so vital 
to their mental and physical development. 

For successful groups in the contest plan 
there are appropriate schoolroom prizes. 

Furthermore, every month we are ask- 
ing 7 million mothers, through the pages 
of women’s magazines, to cooperate with 
their schools in these health programs. 


, Minnesota 


plan for teaching health h 


your 


abits in schools. 


_ The letters we get from thes« 
- mothers indicate that they are 

awakening toa new realizatior 

of their children’s health need: 

and are eager to work with th 

schools on this great problem 
You have in this health teaching. plat 
and the interest we have aroused in moth 
ers, a combination that will quicken thi 
results you want, in better nourishec 
bodies and more teachable minds. 

In the five months this plan was avail 
able the last school year, more than 11,00 
teachers used it. Some superintendent 
had it used throughout their city systems 
The report of all was that it is a ver 
resultful program, pedagogically sound 


Send for this program. It is entirely free 
Look it over carefully. If you decide yor 
want to use it, we shall be very glad t 
send you the necessary supplementar 
material. But send for the program now 


Note to Parents: If you are intereste) 
in getting a health program in you 
schools, call the attention of one of you 
school people to this offer and we wil 
gladly send the teaching material B 
receipt of coupon from him. 
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ts Never Been Done j 
Before 


this way of knitting 
that gives silk socks 
3 to 4 times more wedr 


a 


HERE has been a new dis- 
covery in the making of 
fine socks. Wear is increased 3 
to 4 times by a revolutionary 
feature. In a remarkably short 
time it has changed the buying 


; 
‘ 
| 


habits of 2,000,000 men .. . also tf © H.Co. 
the preference of their wives. 
: ; ’ The diagram illustrates the ears to do it perfectly. And he, and no 
In ordinary socks you’ve found RM Le rath a cee | Ce 
the toe kicks out Thus is lost many neither feel nor see it in the one else, Cans 2ive te tO you. 


months of wear. But in these new- gergehaiee Ex Toe comes in sheer lustrous silks 
type socks the toe outlasts all else. 

Here, where wear is hardest, a spe- 

cial wear-resisting thread is woven at the 
toe tip and over the top in this new way. 
Done so skilfully that you scarcely can 
see where it begins or ends. None of the 
old-time thickness but delightful com- 


fort—greater ease. 


Quick to tell about—this Ex Toe idea 
—yet it took a world-known maker 30 


extremely smart and faultlessly cor- 
rect. The new and lively colors spell 
Fifth Avenue. 

Each pair fits the ankle trimly with- 
out a wrinkle. That’s where ordinary 
socks fail to give that tailored look you 
find in Holeproof. 


Prices are 50c to $1 depending on 
materials. Go today and ask for Ex Toe. 
If your store hasn’t any write direct. 


ffoleproof Fx Toe fasierg 


Fe SC 


a 


, 
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HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ’ HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 
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CHILDREN RESPECT 
A WELL DRESSED 
-. FATHER 


That's what every father wants~the 

respect of his children. Good style helps 

to win it. The younger generation knows 

style through and through and respects it. 

You'll be as well dressed as your son when 
our label is in your clothes 
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“If She Loses Her School,’’ Said 
the Mother, “‘She Will Have 
Onty Herself to Blame—and We 
Shall Have Nothing to Live On’’ 


HE picture was so sweet, so aloof and 
wistful. Its eyes were so large and dark. 
Its mouth so proud and unhappy. Its 
hair seemed so made to be disordered by 
‘aman’s cheek; its cheek so curved to be flushed 
by a man’s lips. Judging by the printed word which shrieked across the page above 
it—above that appealing gaze, that look of potential tenderness—the man had not been 
lacking, to disorder and flush. 
Why I Left My Husband. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Cheapness—inefiable! Hideous advertisement of spiritual sickness. Godiva, riding - 


naked through the market place, with her hair bobbed. It was very nearly impossible 
‘to look at that picture, read that title and admit connection between the two. 

i There it was, nevertheless, in the November number of ’s Magazine, between 
a serial by a distinguished British novelist and a doggedly humorous article by a 
distinguished American critic. 

_ Why I Left My Husband. 

tae In the table of contents of the same magazine one read How I Married My Lover, 
but there the accompanying portrait filled the reader merely with surprise and admiration 

for achievement in the face of frightful odds. 

‘ I Tried ts Murder My Father—that was a third. The lady whose features adorned 
the tale seemed scarcely thin enough for murder, a stylish stout, by her chin and the 
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By ranny kleaslip Lea 
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opulent curve of her well-buttoned bosom. Still, 
one never knew 

In the matter of the Married Lover, the Mur- 
dered Father, one had no desire to know. One 
experienced merely a qualm of disgust—and 
turned the page. The picture—which had left its husband—was different; different 
from any woman Richard Dobson had ever seen; nearer the woman whom all his life 
he had dreamed of seeing. 

Admitted—Richard, long and lean, brown and thin faced, was a dreamer. It was 
in his quizzical near-sighted eyes, in the twist of the lovable mouth under the short 
mustache. He had the dreamer’s capacity for stubborn search, the dreamer’s capacity 
for 1.‘th in the face of repeated disillusionment, the dreamer’s capacity for hurt—his 
terrible conacity for standing punishment. 

Richard 1.2d known women, but no woman had ever known Richard, because directly 
he saw the dreaim becoming fleshy he rode or walked away, whichever at the time seemed 
most convenient. So he had never been married, nor even promised in marriage. He 
had come to the ye rs of discretion, you may say, but had not passed them. Which 
made it all the more extraordinary, his reacting in that way to a picture, with a name 
below it—Blanche Royal!—with a vulgar, stupid, shameless line above it—Why I Left 
My Husband. Richard kept the magazine on his table for a week, undergoing convulsions, 
emotionally speaking, and revulsions, worthy of a dead volcano returning to action. Then 


WILLIAM BROWN 
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he throttled his pride, tied reticence and tradition together 
in a sack, dumped them overboard—and wrote a letter. 
Richard Dobson—incredibly to himself—wrote a letter, to 
Blanche Royall, care of ’s Magazine, such-and-such 
a street, such-and-such a town—Personal—Please For- 
ward. 

Directly it flashed down the slide in the hall of his apart- 
ment house—like fate scribbling on a wall—he wished it 
back. He might have written it better, he thought. But 
the postman was due in fifteen minutes. There is a cer- 
tain solace in the irretrievable. 

Richard went back into his 
sitting room, poured himself a 
drink, lighted a cigarette and 
sat down before his fire to 
dream. . . . Until an answer 
came his dream was safe. 

He had said in the letter: 


My dear Miss Royall: Have you 
ever heard of a musical opus called 
Simple Aveu—Simple Confession, 
freely translated? It used to be on 
old-fashioned concert programs. A 
sweet thing —oversweet — 
full of whining legatos and 
throaty appassiondatos, 
with the violin leading in 
prayer. When I was a 
small boy, struggling with 
the unearned disgrace of 
music lessons, I had to 
learn it. I loathed its 
sugared chords, its moans 
and its yowlings. One 
day, lying upon my back 
on an unsteady piano 
stool, I achieved a per- 
formance of it with my 
toes. After which, being 
so discovered by a scan- 
dalized elder sister, I was 
judged unworthy and my 
musical education was 
discontinued. 

Nothing remains to me 
but the memory of that 
appalling chanson—mer- 
cifully without words. I 
admit to an exactly simi- 
lar feeling concerning the 
confessions of contempo- 
rary American literature. 
I consider cheap _self- 
revelation the ugliest 
characteristic of our time. 
Will you forgive me if I 
say that it is impossible 
to conceive of the woman 
your picture shows you to 
be writing the article 
which accompanies that 
picture? Such over- 
whelming incongruity 
arouses one’s curiosity; 
more, one’s sincere and 
entirely respectful inter- 
est. Why did you do it? 
Were you in need of thirty 
pieces of silver—and to 
buy bread—or white hya- 
cinths? 

There are phrases in the 


5 
FP 
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story which are almost as 
beautiful, almost as poign- 
ant, as the eyes of the 


“Let Me Come Into Your 
Garden So We Can Tatk. 
I Have a Confession to 


picture. There are para- 
graphs which I winced to 
read. How could you bear 
to write them? Hadn’t you anything to sell but your soul? 
And how could *s Magazine pay you for that? 


Make to You’”’ 


A letter, of course, to which he didn’t deserve an an- 
swer—barely hoped for one—except that he was writing 
to the pictured eyes, to the proud droop of that unhappy 
mouth. 

He put the magazine away—where it could be got at and 
looked at from time to time—and endeavored to put it 
equally out of mind—without complete success. Between 
days of work, nights of time killing—sometimes alone, 
oftener not—he thought of the picture more than he liked. 
It became, with him, almost an obsession, a fetish, a yard- 
stick by which other women failed lamentably. If he 
could have wiped out the story—but that, no less, haunted 
his thoughts. 

“The man I married,” Blanche Royall had written— 
how could she have written it?—‘‘was not the first man 
that I knew, or liked, or even loved a little, as a very 
young girl will. He was only the first man who woke me 
to life; and to that, Imay add, he later taught me to wish 
for death.”’ 

The bit in which she told how she married him: 

““My mother objected. She said he was poor; she said 
he was fickle; she said he wasa liar. I don’t know how she 
knew, because to me at the time he showed none of those 
things except poverty, which I considered didn’t matter. 
And it would not have mattered if he had been true to me, 
as I was ready to be true to him. I held out for marrying 
him and my mother gave in. We were married in the little 
church where I had been christened and confirmed. I wore 


a white dress and a tulle veil, with orange blossoms. 
A year later my baby was born—and died, after three days. 
He was with another woman—at a party—the night it 
died. The doctor had to send for him. I was too weak to 
hate him for that, but I never forgave him. The other 
woman moved away—went to another town to live—and 
he turned back to me. I was prettier, perhaps, than I had 
been before. I let him pretend that nothing had changed 
between us. I wasstillin lovewith him. I thought perhaps 
that other woman would be the only one. She wasn’t. 
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Later I found she wasn’t even the first. If a man’s born 
fickle, you can’t love him into constancy; you can only 
lose him sooner by trying.” 

That had the ring of authentic wisdom, dear-bought; 
but in that place, on those open pages, like a beggar show- 
ing his sores to coax a penny! Richard sickened with dis- 
gust, yet found himself unable to forget line after line 
of it: 

“When we had been living in the city almost a year he 
came home one evening and tried to get me to write to my 
mother for money. I knew he was always hard up—no 
amount of skimping on my part seemed to alter that—but 
I didn’t know he was in debt. He said he had borrowed a 
sum of money—a very large one, it seemed to me at the 
time—and that the man from whom he had borrowed was 
pressing him for payment. I wrote to my mother, but she 
couldn’t help me. I gave him what little jewelry I had and 
he sold it, but that was only a drop in the bucket. Even- 
tually I discovered that he * ad taken—not borrowed—it 
from my mother’s brother, in whose office he was working 
at the time. : 

“T went tor’ uncle and told him everything. For my 
mother’s sake and mine he decided not to prosecute my 
husband. '' He consented to allow us to replace the money. 
I took « position in a small hotel as telephone girl. Even- 
tuall:, between us, we returned the money he had taken, 
bic I never loved him after that. If he had gone to prison 
I think I might have loved him. I would have worked and 
waited for him, and been ready to help him start over when 
he came out. I could have felt then that he was clean. 
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As it was, I seemed to be living with something dead. He 
wasn’t sorry for what he had done. With me, he didn’t 
trouble to pretend. He thought himself rather clever to 


have got out of a tight place so nicely. If it hadn’t been 


for my people and their influence he would have been in 
jail. He thought himself rather clever to have a hold on 
my people—that was all. He considered me useful in that 
respect; otherwise he came to have a sort of resentful dis- 
like for me. He said I was cold. Cold? I was frozen! I 
was like an underground river, where blind fish swim in 
black waters; my 
thoughts were blind. I 
lived from one day to 


- another. I didn’t look 
a. ahead—I didn’t dare.” 
i a gas’ All that was in the 


Richard visualized her 
sitting at her switch- 
board in the small hotel, 
, soft hair clamped by a 
Z metal band, slender 
hands plugging in and 
out, dark eyes lifted to 
some silly clerk’s talk— 
wistful, inattentive. 
She had written: “TI 


the end of a year I got 
a better place. I was 
working in one of the 
big hotels when he got 
into trouble the second 
time; and the second 


woman. He took the 
money to spend on her. 
My uncle told me so. 
My uncle wanted to 
send him to prison. My 
uncle said I was a fool 
to hang on; but so long 
as I did hang on, and 
because of the disgrace 


came out, nothing was 
done. It took all I had 
saved and all I could 


money that was gone. 
If I had loved him it 
would have been easy, 
sacrificing everything 
forhim. Iam that sort 
of woman,I suppose. I 
can’t help it. It isn’t a 


the kind of thing that 


how I stayed with it. 
And I didn’t care ter- 
; ribly about the other 
woman, because I didn’t care so terribly about him. He 
was just fate, so far as I was concerned; not what I had 
dreamed of, not what I wanted—just fate, something to 
be endured decently without making a noise.” 

Then why, in the name of all mad contradictions, take 
her story, for a price, onto a printed page? 

Decent endurance? She had endured beyond the limits 
of decency. But when it came to making a noise, there was 
her picture, there was her confession—tuppenny ha’penny 
sensation—along with a handful of others. 


Dobson couldn’t make that story correlate. He couldn’t — 


tie up the loose ends it left. Line for line it convinced him 


“utterly of its authenticity as a human document, but that 


the woman who had lived it could ever sell it and herself 
so cheap 
He didn’t know just how cheap. He supposed things 
like that were well paid for. But could anything pay one 
for selling one’s soul on the street corner? 
Sharply as the story moved him, its lack of any shyness 


made him writhe. It wasn’t civilized—the almost childlike 


simplicity of her frankness, set down in black and white, 
for anyone to buy who had twenty-five cents in his pocket, 
for any fool to pore over and snicker over and make ob- 
scene comment. 

Why I Left My Husband. 

For the simplest reason—in the end—the most unpre- 
dictable reason: 

“He killed a kitten that I had brought in off the street; 
a thin little gray kitten I found crying beside the steps and 
brought in and fed. It was so thin and so little it seemed 


did very well after I got | 
used to the work. At — 


tothe family if thestory — 


borrow to replace the ~ 


pictured face, of course. — 


eat 


time there was a 
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more like a bat than a kitten. I gave it some hot milk and 
it drank it all and licked my hand and purred—a funny 
small rusty sound. I had it two nights. I was getting quite 
fond of it. But the third night it cried all night long; it 
came out of the box I had put it in and cried in a corner— 
and he threw a shoe at it and hit it on the head and killed it. 
It was such a small kitten it was easy to kill. It left a 
blood spot on the wall. I buried it next morning under a 
grimy little tree in the patch of back yard behind the 
house. Then I put all my clothes in my trunk and left the 
latechkey on the table in the front room of the flat and 
went away. 

“T had lived with a liar and a thief, but I couldn’t live 
with a murderer.” 

So she had—in the end—gone away, cut herself loose 
and begun again. Alone? Not for too long, alone, Richard 
thought, with that faint lure of a smile about her mouth, 
that glimmer of a question in her eyes. An innocent Lady 
Hamilton, sweeter than Romney’s nymph in the forest— 
sweeter because less aware. 

What had she done after she left him? The story didn’t 
tell. 

It stopped like a note broken off on that last bitter ery, 
“T couldn’t live with a murderer.” 

Would Blanche Royall tell him the rest? He hardly half 
hoped, but in one week more her letter came; small round 
writing, black ink, on businesslike white paper. Richard 
tore the envelope raggedly in his haste. He was conscious 
and tried to be contemptuous of an accelerated pulse. She 
wrote briefly. Offended, naturally, but on her side also 
slightly curious: 


My dear Mr. Dobson: Why take it upon yourself to discuss 
the price of my soul? Isn’t that one thing requiring a strictly 
personal estimate? Yes, I have heard of Simple Confession, 
and practiced it—with my ten fingers, lacking simian suppleness 
in other directions. : 


That—from the bruised and defeated creature who had 
written: ‘‘He was just fate, so far as I was concerned; not 
what I had dreamed of, not what I had wanted—just fate.” 


2 


“Tell Me,’’ Said Richard Earnestly, ‘‘is Blanche Royall Perhaps an Older Sister?”’ 


Her letter to Richard sounded as if she might meet any 
amount of fate with a clenched fist and a jeer. She de- 
fended herself: 

Why should I be silent when speech is silver—and thirty 


pieces legal tender? I gather you read my story—why bite the 
hand that fed you? 


She signed off abruptly: “Sincerely, Blanche Royall.” 
And the postmark was that of a small town in a near-by 
state—not a hundred miles away from Richard’s apart- 
ment. 

She piqued his interest beyond words. He got out the 
picture and stared at it. Those deep shadowy eyes, that 
tender unhappy mouth—and the line about simian supple- 
ness! As if over Lady Hamilton’s shoulder Pierrette 
suddenly winked, tilted her chin and wrinkled her nose at 
him. 

Richard wrote back, in the frankest haste: 


I didn’t mean to sound such a supercilious ass—forgive me. 
I was moved by your story or I shouldn’t have written at all. 


To which she replied by return post: 


T shall be delighted not only to forgive but to forget you. As 
you say, you shouldn’t have written at all. 


That was more than mortal man could stomach—in 
quietude. Richard retorted by special delivery: 


Don’t be unfair. Won’t you give me the pleasure of meeting 
you? And let me explain? 


Her answer to that was concentrate indifference: 
I have an explanation. 


Following which, and thanks to a fighting strain in his 
ancestry, Richard took a train to the town in which she 
lived. Nothing justified such travel on his part. His curi- 
osity, deepening into interest, deepening again into down- 
right longing to see and know the woman behind that 
simple and cruel story, drove him past waiting for her per- 
mission to present himself. He rode two hours in dogged 
discomfort, in a dusty green-velveted day coach, and 


alighted almost alone, about twilight, at a small and dusty 
station. 

The station master, of whom he inquired casually of 
Miss Royall’s location, regarded him for a moment in 
silence, with a touch of distrust, it appeared to Richard, 
who was beginning to experience a slight and humiliating 
nervousness when the man at length replied. 

“You lookin’ for the old Johnson place. Straight along 
that street to the right and turn to your left first corner. 
Then three blocks more. It’s an old white cottage set back 
in the yard, with vines over the porch.”” Richard thanked 
him. ‘‘There’s a dog,” said the agent thoughtfully. 

“I’m very fond of dogs,” said Richard. 

“German police,” said the station agent. 

“T speak a little German,” said Richard. 

“Ts that so?”’ said the agent. 

Richard assured him that it was and departed. 

A very pleasant street, it was lined with weather- 
beaten houses not too new, not too large, not too urban, set 
in the fragrance and charm of not too tidy gardens. 
Richard liked old towns. This one was quite delightful. 
Roses over doorsteps, daisies spattering uncut grass, an 
agreeable lack of paint, an occasional gap in a fence. At 
the first turn to the left he encountered another and no 
less friendly thoroughfare. Three blocks—then, set back 
in a generous overgrown lawn, with vines smothering a 
narrow porch—the old Johnson place obviously. 

Richard reflected that Blanche Royall had come to har- 
bor in a safe and kindly spot. Johnson—her mother’s 
name, very likely—she would naturally go back to her 
people. He hoped they were decent to her; he hoped they 
hadn’t rubbed salt in the wounds she so simply and piti- 
fully described in that ill-starred confession. Of course her 
letters sounded cocky—a kind of gallant bravado—but 
that might well be protective coloration, the shield of a 
hurt soul. 

Richard’s heart annoyed him by jerking queerly under 
his waistcoat while, having rung the bell of the old Johnson 

(Continued on Page 117) 


““Pcrhaps,"’ She Said; “‘But I Think it Very Improbable”’ 
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Als Told by Coach Amos fllonzo 
Stagg to Wesley Winans Stout 


HEN I 
was 2 
boy in 
West Orange, New 
Jersey, in the 


years just follow- 
ing the Civil War, 
my father an- 
nually bought two 
shotes in the early 
spring and fat- 
tened them for 
November butch- 
ering. The meat 
was salted down in 
part, the hams 
smoked and the 
balance ground 
into sausage, 
which, with buck- 
wheat cakes, was 
our winter break- 
fast seven morn- 
ings a week. 
Each year I 
spoke for the blad- 
ders of the slaugh- 
tered hogs. These 
bladders we in- 
flated by blowing 
through a quill. 
They were the 
only footballs we 
knew, and such 
usually had been 
the football as far back as it can be traced. 
From the use of hog bladders rescued from the 
slaughterhouse came the sport-page term “ pig- 
skin,” which still clings to the American football, 
though neither the bladder nor the outer covering of leather 
has had for many years the remotest relation to swine. 
Although American football is the youngest, basketball 
excepted, of all major sports—seven of the fifteen original 
members of the first American football team still are 
alive—it developed from a game that can be traced back 
to antiquity, which the earliest explorers found being 
played in the South Seas, among the Eskimos of the Arctic, 
and by other aboriginal peoples who conceived it inde- 
pendently through the human desire to kick an object. 


FROM PARKE H. DAVIS’ FOOTBALL, CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


Football Forbidden by Royal Ukase 


Bes game varied in details with time and place, but es- 
sentially it was the same—a noisy, pate-cracking, shin- 
barking horseplay without rules of consequence, between 
two sides of unlimited numbers, each intent on driving the 
ball across the other’s boundary or goal line by hook, crook 
or swat; and such it continued to be for no one knows how 
many thousands of years down almost to the year of my 
birth. Where the ball was small and hard, rather than an 
inflated bladder, kicking was not always practical. At 
Scone, in Perthshire, Scotland, kicking was expressly for- 
bidden centuries ago. A player ran with the ball until 
overtaken or blocked, when he tried to pass it to another on 
his side, much as in Rugby when first played on this side; 
and ‘“‘All is fair in the ball at Scone’’ was a Perthshire 
proverb. Even women played it, a game between the 
married women and spinsters being an annual event on 
Shrove Tuesday at Inverness. Historians have wondered 
why the married women won invariably. The answer is 
that the spinsters who distinguished themselves on the 
field were no longer old maids by the following year, but 
had been drafted into the Big League. 

Probably shinny, hockey and lacrosse are all only varia- 
tions of the original football. 

Football was being played so generally in the narrow, 
crooked streets of medieval London, to the detriment of 
shop fronts and the peace of His Majesty’s citizens, that 
Edward II forbade it by royal ukase in 1314. It so kept the 
yeomen from the practice of archery, upon the native skill 
of which England depended in war, that Edward III re- 
newed the prohibition in 1365, and every succeeding king 
seems to have outlawed the sport, all to little effect. 

As a pedestrian activity, the gentry would have none of 
it. Sir Thomas Elyot inveighed against it as a sport unfit 
for gentlemen “‘wherein is nothing but beastlie furie and 
exstreme violence whereof proceedeth hurte.’”’ James I 


Harvard Versus McGill. America's First Intercollegiate Game of Rugby Football. 
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forbade the heir apparent to play, describing it as ‘‘meeter 
for laming than making able the users thereof.”’ 

Philip Stubbs, the Puritan, called it a “‘devilishe pastime, 
a frendlye kinde of fyghting. For dooth not everyone lye 
in waight for his adversarie, seeking to overthrow him and 
picke him on his nose, though it be on hard 
stones, on ditch or dale, on valley or hill, or 
whatever place it be he careth not; and 
he that can serve most of this fashion 
he is counted the only fellow, and 
who but he? So that by this 
means sometimes their necks 
are broken, sometimes their 
backs, sometimes their legs, 
sometimes their armes, 
sometimes their noses gush 
out with blood, sometimes 
their eyes start out. But 
whosoever scapeth away 
best goeth not scot-free, 
but either is fore- 
wounded, craised or 
bruised, so as he dyeth 
of it, or else scapeth very 
harlie; and no mervaile, 
for they have the sleights 
to meet one betwixt two, 
to dash him -against the 
short ribs with their griped 
fists, and with their knees 
to catch him on the hip and 
picke him on his neck, with a 
hundred such murthering de- 
vices.” 

Carew, in 1602, was a fairer 
critic, who saw beyond the surface 
roughness which so misled the early 
lay spectators of the American game 
three centuries later. ‘‘ You shall see them 
retiring home as from a pitched battle,’’ he 
closed a description, ‘‘bones broken and out of 
joint, and such bruises as serve to shorten their days, yet 
all is good play and never attorney or coroner troubled for 
the matter.” 

When the Puritans came in, all games went out and 
football was forgotten so completely that it did not revive 
for 200 years. It returned at Eton, Harrow, Westminster, 
Winchester, Rugby and those preparatory schools which 


Jarvis Field, Cambridge, May 15, 1874 
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the British call 
public, but which 
are far from being 
so. It returned 
about the time of 
the Napoleonic 
Wars, and in its 
old form —an in- 
flated ball kicked 
in opposite direc- 
tions by two mobs 
of boys. 

But at once each 
school adapted the 
game to its own 
necessities. West-_ 
minster, located in 
the heart of Lon- 
don, had no play- 
ing field but the 
cobblestone pave- 
ments of the clois- 
ters. Tripping, 
tackling, the use of 
the hands and the 
like were too dan- 
gerous to limb and 
destructive of 
clothing on such a 
field. Out of this 
necessity came the 
modern game of 
Association, or 
soccer, as we now 
know it. 

Eton had more room and a softer field, but 
not sufficiently so as to suggest the use of the 
hands. There the ball was put into play against 
the eight-foot brick,wall along the Windsor 
Road. Eton went the Association way, but it contributed 
one thing to American football—the limiting of a team to © 
eleven men. 

But at Rugby there was unlimited turf. Set in an ivied 
brick wall at Rugby is a tablet which I saw on one of my 

trips to England with an Olympic team. It reads: 
THIS STONE CoMMEMORATES THE EXPLOIT OF 
WILLIAM WEBB ELLIS, WHO, WITH A 
FINE DISREGARD FOR THE RULES OF 
FooTBALL, First TOOK THE BALL IN 
His ARMS AND RAN WITH IT, THUS 
ORIGINATING THE DISTINCTIVE _ 


FEATURE OF THE RUGBY GAME, 
A. D.1823 
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T HAS been a similar 
fine disregard for the 
rules that has evolved 
from the Rugby game | 
this very different sport 
we still call football 
which fills the Yale Bowl - 
and a hundred other 
great amphitheaters on 
autumn Saturday afters 
noons. & 
A hundred or so boys were 
kicking the football on Big- 
side, Rugby, this fall day 
103 years ago. The game 
had been deadlocked and 
scoreless for an hour, and the 
five-o’clock school bell would 
strike in a moment, leaving the 
game a draw, when young Ellis, 
catching a punt, instead of heeling and g. 
ee kicking back as he should have done— 
according to tradition, kept the ball in his 
arms and dashed through the flabbergasted 
opposition to the goal line. : 
He was no hero to be commemorated in tablets then or 
for some time after. Instead, he either was laughed at as” 
a booby or scorned as a mucker. His innovation, how-— 
ever, opened the eyes of some of his fellows in time to the — 
possibilities of a game in which the ball might be carried 
as well as kicked and butted. At first this privilege was 
limited to balls obtained by fair catches, as in Ellis’ case 
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This experiment lent so much added interest that the rule 
was expanded to include a ball scooped up on the bound, 
until shortly all restrictions were removed and Rugby had 
a game all its own. 

The boy who first ran with the ball became a clergyman 
of the Church of England, was long rector of St. Clement 
Danes Church in the Strand, London, and died in 1872, 
the incumbent of Laver Magdalen Church, Essex. 

Graduates of the English publie schools had carried 
football into the world before 1860, but match games were 
made impossible or absurd by the anarchy in the rules. 
The Blackheath Club, oldest of all, dating from 1858, 
and the Richmond Club, 1859, tried to agree on a code in 
1863 and failed; but the one gathered together other clubs 
in the Foot- 
ball Associa- 
tion which 
gave its name 
to the kicking 
game, while 
the other or- 
ganized the 
Rugby Union 
and drew up 
the ground- 
work of rules 
upon which 
American col- 
leges later 
were to play 
strange tunes. 

Here were 
two games. 
The kicking 
game was 
familiar in the 
United States, 
the Rugby 
game was un- 
known, yet in 
a few years 
Rugby virtu- 
ally extermi- 
nated Associa- 
tion in Amer- 
ica. Why was 
that? 

It was not entirely that the Rugby of the time was so 
much a better game to play and more spectacular to watch; 
in one respect, at least, it was much duller both to play 
and to watch. My own guess is that Rugby triumphed 
in part because it had better press agents. 

By sheer force 
of character, Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, 
as head master at 
Rugby from 1828 
to 1842, had given 
the school great 
prestige. Then a 
boy named 
Thomas Hughes 
attended the 
school from 1834 
to 1840, and in 
1858 he wrote a 
book for boys 
galled: eT’ om 
Brown’s School 
Days, with Rugby 
the scene. 


PHOTO. FROM CULVER SERVICE, N. Y. C. 
Walter Camp, Yale, in 1879 


Roughhouse 


HE high point 

in thestory was 
the Schoolhouse 
versus School foot- 
ball match. The 
book was a boys’ 
classic, sold enor- 
mously both in 
Great Britain and 
here, and still sells. 
Hughes, too, was 
a friend of James 
Russell Lowell’s, 
a partisan of the 


antislavery cause. 
He visited the 
United States 
twice, even 


founding a codperative community in Tennessee called 
Rugby. 

In my boyhood none of us had heard of Harrow, 
Winchester or Westminster. If we knew of Eton, it 
was only from the Eton jacket, but all of us had 
followed Tom Brown through Rugby and on up to Ox- 
ford in the sequel. 

More than this is necessary, though, to an under- 
standing of the game that monopolizes our sport pages 
from the end of the World’s Series until the first of 
December. Our early settlers were too busy conquer- 
ing a wilderness and shooting Indians to have time or 
need for games, yet the colonists at Jamestown kicked 
a pig bladder about, as they had done at home, and 
they passed the sport on to succeeding generations. 

All our early colleges were theological seminaries. 
The long hours left no time for diversions, and the 
whole tone of higher education was antagonistic. As 
the country became more settled and an aristocracy 
appeared along the seaboard, it imposed its own sport- 
ing traditions on the schools. The wealthier students 
began to bring stables of saddle horses and hunters, 
their dogs and guns, their duello code of honor and their 
wines to school with them. This was particularly true 
at Princeton, situated in a village, and the faculty had 
to prohibit the keeping of horses, dogs and sporting arms 
before 1800. By 1819 it was forced to make dueling, 
the sending, receiving or carrying of a challenge, or 
acting as a second a cause for instant dismissal. 

Even in theological schools there always have been 
high animal spirits and the necessity for an outlet. If 
there was a major college sport in America from the 
Revolution down to about 1850, the records would indi- 
cate that it was convivial drinking. Athletics, more than 
all other factors combined, ended hard and regular drink- 
ing in the colleges. 

Despite the long hours, a succession of chapel and 
classes from dawn until dusk, and the deadly earnestness 
of education, its quality was not high by present stand- 
ards. At a Yale banquet in 1888, the first ever given by the 
alumni in celebration of an athletic victory, I heard 
Chauncey Depew say that a graduate of Yale of his time, 
thirty-two years earlier, could not have passed the fresh- 
man entrance examinations of 1888. 

The earliest description of college football I find comes 
from Princeton in the 40’s. Evening prayers there came 
at five o’clock, followed by an hour of leisure before dinner, 
the only off period of the day. The students had been used 
to promenading Nassau Street in this hour, while the 
village ladies strolled at the same hour and place. Pre- 
sumably some of the student body continued true to 
chivalry, but others, by this time, were devoting the hour 


PHOTO, BY COURTESY OF UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL ON ATHLETICS 
When Football at Pennsylvania Was in Transition From Association to Rugby 
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to kicking a pig bladder, which they hired a negro to in- 
flate, and later a round rubber ball, between Princeton 
east and west college buildings. As many played as liked. 
Frequently the A’s to L’s met the M’s to Z’s. The first 
side to kick to the wall won. That was goal and game. 
The ball went into play in center field, the two sides ad- 
vancing on the charge at a signal and trying to kick it 
through, or, in lieu of the ball, the other fellow’s shins. The 
only known rule was that the ball could not be touched 
with the hands. It was a campus roughhouse, in reality, 
rather than a game. 


When Football Was Rushed to Death 


ARVARD, like other schools, had let off some of its 
undergraduate steam in annual battles between the 
freshmen and the sophomores. These free-for-alls were 
called rushes. At somé period a reformer seems to have 
tossed a football into the fray in the hope of distracting 
some of the violence from the persons of the participants 
to the ball. The 
ball stayed in the 
fight and the rush 
came to be called 
football, but with 
no such results as 
hoped for, for in 
1860 the faculty 
forbade the game 
as sternly as ever 
did Plantagenet 
king. 

A great proces- 
sion bore the ball 
to the Delta, 
where Memorial 
Hall now stands, 
dug a grave, pro- 
nounced a funeral 
oration in the 
manner of An- 
tony over dead 
Cesar, read an 
ode written for 
the occasion and 
erected a monu- 
ment over the 
grave, reading: 

HIC JACET 


FOOTBALL 
FIGHTUM 


Ost JULY 2, 1860 
Ait LX YEARS 


RESURGAT 


The age given 
for the deceased 
would indicate 
that some sort of 
football had been 
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“I’m afraid it is no use, Benijah,”’ he 

said. ‘I don’t see that anything can 
be done to change matters for you. The only 
will of Captain Ezekiel Oaks that has come to 
light is the one leaving practically everything to your cousin 
Octavius. All you get under that will is one hundred dol- 
lars. J’ll take care that you get that, of course, when the 
estate is settled. Considering how long you lived with the 
old man and what you did for him in his last years, it is— 
well, it’s ashame. But law is law and a man’s will is his 
will.” 

Benijah Oaks rubbed the knees of his shabby trousers 
and his pale-blue eyes peered wistfully at the rug on the 
floor of the attorney’s office. His thin little body was 
perched upon the very edge of the ancient pine armchair, 
for it was characteristic of him that he lacked even the 
small amount of self-assertion necessary to,the preémption 
of an entire seat. He drew a long breath. 

“‘T took care of Uncle Zeke for a pretty long time,’ he 
observed musingly. ‘‘He was—well, I don’t know’s I’d 
ought to say such a thing of anybody that’s gone—but he 
was kind of hard to get along with, too, sometimes—by 
spells.” 

Bradley grunted. The statement was no exaggeration. 
The late Captain Ezekiel Oaks had been a crabbed, crotch- 
ety, dyspeptic old tyrant. No one of the many housekeepers 
he hired during the period immediately following his wife’s 
death endured his whims, his bullying and his ill temper 
for more than a month. Benijah had endured them for six 
long years, had been his uncomplaining cook, bottle washer 
and drudge in the old house on the outskirts of South 
Trumet. Everyone had supposed that he would be his heir 
also, but after the captain’s sudden death the reading of 
the will disclosed the fact that all the property, with the 
exception of one hundred dollars, had been bequeathed to 
his nephew by marriage, one Octavius Bills. Bills, a bache- 
lor, was proprietor of the billiard and pool room in the 
neighboring village of Bayport. He had not waited even 
for the will to be probated, but had taken up residence in 
the Oaks homestead. Benijah was there also, keeping 
house for Octavius, as he had for his Uncle Ezekiel. Be- 
sides his housekeeping duties he was janitor of the town 
hall. He was good-natured, willing, meek, a strict tee- 
totaler and a thoroughly moral person in every particular. 
Cynics were wont to assert that these virtues were little to 
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his eredit; he never had spunk enough to be anything else, 
they said. 

Bradley was the son of Judge Bradley, who had practiced 
law in that very office in Trumet during the greater part of a 
long life, and who had died three days after Captain Eze- 
kiel’s sudden taking off. Bradley, Junior, newly admitted 
to the bar, and then with a Boston firm, came immediately 
to Trumet to carry on his father’s practice. There was little 
to carry. Most of the late judge’s patrons were cautious, 
middle-aged shopkeepers or cranberry growers, and they 
were wary of, intrusting their private affairs to one whom 
they considered a boy. He might turn out all right in time, 
but they would wait and see. For two weeks young Bradley 
had been sitting in that office awaiting clients. So far they 
had been very, very few. 

Benijah Oaks would have liked to be one and it was an- 
noying to face the certainty that he could not be. There 
was nothing to be done for him. 

“Tt isashame,’’ repeated Bradley. “But I’m afraid you 
will have to abide by the will and face the music, Nige. 
I’m mighty sorry.” 

Benijah nodded. ‘‘Cal’late you’re right,” he agréed 
meekly. ‘‘ Well, I’ll have my hundred dollars sometime, 
maybe, and I’ve got my town-hall job, so I’ll get along. 
I’m ever so much obliged to you, Mr. Bradley.” 

He picked up a shapeless and colorless cloth cap from 
the floor and, rising, ambled uncertainly toward the door. 
The lawyer asked a question. 

“You'll stay in your cousin’s—I mean in your uncle’s 
house for a while, I suppose?”’ he asked. 

Benijah nodded once more. The nod was almost cheer- 
ful, would have been surprisingly so on the part of anyone 
else under the circumstances. 

““Um-hum,”’ he replied. ‘Don’t know how long ’twill 
be, though. Occy, he’s dead set on sellin’ everything he 
can, right off. He’s cal’latin’ to go to Bayport this noon- 
time, after dinner, to see a feller he thinks may buy the 
place. Goin’ to have clam pie for dinner, we are,” 
he added. ‘’Tain’t my choice—no sir! My dyspepsy’s 
been botherin’ me awful lately. Guess Uncle Zeke must 
have left me his dyspepsy along with the hundred dollars. 
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“T—I Was Just Thinkin’,”’ 
He Stammered, “‘That 
Clam Fritters Always Give 
Me Worse Dyspepsy Than 

Even Clam Pie Does”’ 


I wouldn’t have picked no 

clam pie to tackle, you bet 

you, but Occy’s boss and he 

ordered it. He likes my 
cookin’ fust-rate; sayssotoo. That’s 
kind of nice of him, ain’t it?” 

He made the observation in entire 
sincerity. Bradley sniffed. ‘‘ Very,’ 
he observed dryly. ‘‘ He lets you cook 
for him and pays you by saying he 
likes what you cook. His kindness is 
certainly remarkable. Well,’ he went 
on, “while he is at Bayport you might 
have one more hunt around the house 
for that later will you think your uncle 
made. Of course you won’t find it, 
but if you should it might alter things 
a bit.” : 

Benijah’s blue eyes blinked be- 
tween their puckered lids. ‘I’m just 
as sartin as ever I was that he made that 
will,” he said. ‘‘’Twas Decoration Day—his 
last day on this earth, poor soul—and he was 
all rigged up in his Grand Army blue coat 
and hat. He set great store by them Civil 
War times when he was a commodore in the horse guards, 
or whatever twas. I remember just how he looked and 
what he said. He had dyspepsy when he went out in the 
mornin’ and was cranky as all-fire, but when he come back 
along in the afternoon he was good-natured and chucklin’ 
to himself. ‘Nige,’ says he to me, ‘you’re little better 
than a poor fool, and all hands knows it, but I’ve decided 
to look out for you after I’m dead. I’ve fixed things so’s 
you get the heft of my money.’ I was surprised, of course; 
not by his callin’ me a fool—he was always jokin’ that 
way—but on account of his havin’ told me so many times 
afore that I wan’t fit to be trusted with a cent and that 
he’d willed everything to Octavius. ‘You’ll never have 
gumption enough to earn a decent livin’,’ says he, jokin’ 
some more, ‘so somebody’ll have to give you one. I’ve 
decided it’s laid onto me to be that one. It’s all fixed for 
you now,’ he says, ‘so you can depend on it.’ Then he went 
upstairs and changed his clothes and—and that very night 
he was struck down dead. Now I ask you, Mr. Bradley, if 
what he said to me that afternoon don’t mean he made a 
new will later than the one Octavius has got, what does 
it mean? But there! I’ve asked you that afore, ain’t I?” 

Bradley smiled. ‘“‘You have, at least a dozen times, 
Benijah,” he said. “‘And I’ve told you that you may be 
right. Something father seemed to be trying to tell me 
just before he died makes me almost sure of it. But if we 
can’t find that new will what good does it do us?” 

Oaks ruefully shook his head. “Not a mite—not a 
mite,’’ he agreed. ‘Still, you can’t never tell, can you? 
There’s lots of things ain’t been found yet. Uncle Zeke had 
a way of keepin’ things hid up. Kind of like a crow he was, 
for hidin’ things. Come to think of it now, I ain’t never 
seen that there Grand Army coat and hat of his since he 
passed on. Must be somewheres, wouldn’t you think? .. . 
Humph! Say, Mr. Bradley, there was a show come to the 
town hall last winter; The Widow’s Mite, the name of it 
was. Good show ’twas too. All the way through it there 
was a widow woman havin’ a dreadful hard time on ac- 
count of her havin’ paid off a mortgage, or a bill or some- 
thin’, and no receipt to show for it. Got so all hands 
thought she was bound for the poorhouse sure. But in the 
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very last act there was the receipt or mortgage or supeny 
or whatever ’twas, hid right in the clock on the mantel- 
piece of the settin’ room. Just where you’d never expect 
to find it. Now maybe Uncle Zeke’s new will is in some 
place like that.” 

The lawyer laughed. “‘Those were the missing papers, 
Benijah,” he said. “If it wasn’t for the missing papers half 
the plays—yes, and the stories—couldn’t be written. The 
trouble with such papers in real life is that they usually stay 
missing. You might look in the clock, though, when you go 
home.”’ 

Benijah grinned feebly. “I looked there fust thing,’’ he 
confessed. ‘“‘There wasn’t nothin’ in our clock but works, 
and the mainspring of them was busted. Ouch!”’ 
passing a hand across his faded waistcoat. ‘‘Guess the 
very thoughts of that clam pie is fetchin’ my dyspepsy onto 
me. Dear, dear! I wish I didn’t have to eat it.” 

The lawyer lost patience. ‘Don’t eat it then,’ he said. 
“Stand up in your boots for once, Benijah. Bills doesn’t 
own you, even if he is going to own the property. Let him 
eat his own clam pie—yes, and cook it too. Beaman fora 
change. Tell him to go to blazes.” 

Benijah’s grin this time was even more sickly than be- 
fore. ‘‘I—I—sometimes I feel as if I’d like to,”’ he con- 
fessed. ‘‘But he’s so sort of—er—masterful. Ah-hum! 
Well—er—good mornin’.” 

Bradley turned his back in disgust. Oaks shuffled out of 
the office and along the main road for a mile or so, then 
turned from it to the short cut across the fields and over 
Smalley’s Hill. Another two miles, through pine groves 
and along the 5 
beach of Carey’s 
Cove, brought him 
in sight of the 
lonely, rambling, 
gray-shingled 
house which had 
belonged to the 
late Captain Eze- 
kiel. In the yard 
of that house the 
bulky figure of Oc- 
tavius Bills was 
pacing impa- 
tiently up and 
down. It was a 
conspicuous fig- 
ure, for Mr. Bills 
esteemed himself 
something of a 
sport, and al- 
wn ou g ho his 
checked suit was 
not over clean, it 
was distinctly 
loud. He greeted 
his cousin with a 
snort. 

““Where in 
thunder have you 
been?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘I let 
you out of this 
house for twenty 
minutes and you 
stay two hours. 
Didn’t I tell you 
I was goin’ to 
Bayport and ‘had 
to have an early 
dinner?”’ 

Benijah stam- 
mered an apology. 


to the Centre on 
an errand to the— 
to the store, he ex- 
plained. It had 
taken longer than 
he expected. 
=aem awful 
sorry I was late, 
Ocey,”’ he added 
eagerly. ‘“‘I’ll get 
right to work on 
that clam pie.” 
“You will not. 
That pie will take 
another hour and 
a half to make. 
Get somethin’ else 
and get it in a 
hurry. Youhear?” 


Benijah heard, but he looked troubled. ‘‘Now I come to 
think of it, Ocey,” he faltered, ‘‘there ain’t nothin’ much 
in the house except them clams. It’s too bad, but ——’”’ 

“Oh, shut up! Cook the clams some other way. Makea 
chowder.” 

“T ain’t got no onions. No, nor potatoes nuther. 
hum! I suppose I could fry some clam fritters.”’ 

“Fry ’em then, and fry ’em quick. . Well? What’s 
the matter now?” 

Benijah was absently rubbing his waistcoat. “‘I—I was 
just thinkin’,”’ he stammered, ‘“‘that clam fritters always 
give me worse dyspepsy than even clam pie does.” 

“Bah! Youmake me tired. Your dyspepsy’s all in your 
imagination.” 

“No. That ain’t where ’tis; I wish twas. Why Uncle 
Zeke, he used to have it the same way.” 

“Yes, and he took medicine for it. Why don’t you find 
out what he took and take it yourself?” 

“T’d like to. I used to ask Uncle Zeke what the name of 
his medicine was, but he’d never tell me. Came in a big 
green bottle, it did. I’ve been hopin’ I might find one of 
them bottles around the house somewheres, but I can’t 
seem to. I wonder why he never told me the name of it.” 

“Aw, be still! Most likely he didn’t think it was worth 
while tellin’ you anything. I don’t wonder. Come! 
Are you goin’ to fry those clams or ain’t you?” 

Benijah chopped the clams, mixed the batter and fried 
the fritters. He brought them to the table, hot, fragrant 
and dripping with grease. Octavius ate seven of the deadly 
things and his cousin five. The little man realized only too 
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A Particularly Sharp Pang of Indigestion Caused Him to Hait and Writhe Before the Open Door 


well that he was heating the irons for his own torture, but 
the fritters were tasty and he was hungry. To abstain from 
food when hungry requires strength of will, and will power 
was distinctly not a part of Benijah Oaks’ make-up. 

Octavius bolted his seven clam fritters, flooded them 
with three cups of strong coffee, tucked a huge cigar in the 
corner of his mouth and prepared to leave. 

“T’m goin’ over in Ellis’ car,’? he announced. ‘‘I’ll be 
back by five, or sooner. You can clean up around while 
I’m gone. You’ve got the beds to make and enough to 
keep you busy. You ain’t done what I told you to do in 
Uncle Zeke’s room yet, have you?”’ 

“Why—why, no, Occy, I ain’t. I’ve meant to, but— 
but, Lordy! I do hate to go into that room somehow. 
Ever since Uncle Zeke died in there [ ——”’ 

“Say, look here, Nige Oaks! If I was you I'd try to ap- 
preciate what a soft berth I had. Hangin’ around in this 
house of mine, gettin’ your board and keep for nothin’. 
Everybody’s wonderin’ why I let you do it, but I tell ’em 
I’m the easy mark in our family and always was. You fix 
up that room.” 

He stalked out of the house, leaving Benijah to wash the 
dishes and wrestle with the preliminary gnawings of indiges- 
tion. By the time the dishwashing was over the prelimi- 
naries were over also and the dyspepsia had settled down to 
business. Benijah’s trips between the sink and the pantry 
were punctuated by groans. At last he climbed to the sec- 
ond floor, stopping to groan on every stair. 

The chamber which Bills chose to occupy had been the 
spare room, the guest chamber of the old house in the days 
when Mrs. Oaks 
was its mistress 
and guests came 
there occasionally. 
It was by far the 
pleasantest of the 
sleeping apart- 
ments, which was 
why Bills selected 
it. Benijah’s own 
room was at the 
rear, intheell. It 
measured nine by 
eight and had one 
window under the 
eaves. The room 
where Captain 
Ezekiel used to 
sleep, and in which 
he died, was be- 
tween the two. 
Big and gloomy it 
was, furnished 
with a walnut 
washstand and 
bureau, a mam- 
moth walnut bed, 
the headboard of 
which, orna- 
mented with a 
bunch of walnut 
grapes, reached al- 
most to the low 
ceiling. On the 
walls were crayon 
enlargements of 
Uncle Zeke and 
AuntSophronia; a 
colored print por- 
traying The Death 
of Andrew Jack- 
son; and a framed 
cluster of family 
coffin plates 
mounted on black 
velvet. The floor 
was covered with 
a faded rag carpet, 
and the bedquilt 
was one which 
Mrs. Oaks had 
fashioned from 
strips of her dis- 
carded calico 
gowns and aprons. 

Benijah groan- 
ingly but care- 
fully made his 
cousin’s bed. 
Then, after an in- 
terval of agonized 
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NE thing about a steel-mill yarn—it needs no villain. 

In steel itself is villainy enough. Man-breaking labor, 
The sickening, 
sweetish odor of monoxide, carrying imbecile menace far 


skin-peeling heat, sulphur stink. 


more to be feared than 
death. The squeeze—that 
steady, unremitting pres- 
sure hard to make out- 
siders realize, that constant 
urge, that pitiless unceas- 
ing drive for tonnage and 
more tonnage. There is the 
old twelve-hour day. There 
is the seven-day week, the 
three-hundred-and-sixty- 
five-day year. There is the 
double turn. There is the 
Old Man of the Mills him- 
self. There, with the list 
not one-half said, is villainy 
enough to fit out half a 
thousand tales with vil- 
lains. Still, if you must 
have your heavies flesh and 
blood, there is B. L. Sebo. 
You can lay a bet that 
they nicknamed him B. L. 
Zebub. They did, and 
rightly. Fire and brim- 
stone were his element. B. 
L. Sebo was one of the 
general managers that 
came and went at Mid- 
Penn Steel in the tough 
old days when Mid-Penn 
gulped down a general 
manager about once 
every two or three years 
and whooped for more. B. 
L. Sebo lasted over ten 
years at Mid-Penn Steel. 
No wonder that he got the 
name Beelzebub. 
Beelzebub was an alum- 
nus of that engineering in- 
stitute which we name 
Valley Tech; and across 
the desk from him, as this 
tale leaves its mark, there 
stands another product of 
those same halls of 
learning—halls which 
boast the proud record. of 
having dumped on a long- 
suffering world less useless 
graduate material and 
more work eaters than any 
other college, and of 
having furnished steel with 
more hard-boiled sergeants 
and more major generals, 
still harder boiled, than all 
the other schools in 
America combined. 
Samuel Trowbridge 
Steed was the name of the 
splendid chunk of meat 
and bones that faced Beelzebub across his desk. Samuel 
Trowbridge Steed, known to his fellow man as Charger 
Sam. Sam’s nickname was as apt as B. L. Sebo’s. Not 
so much because his name was Steed as because of the 
fact that he was a line-busting fool and a war horse gen- 
erally. Sam, just the day before, had shaken good-by 
handgrips with the pals of four good years. Just yesterday 
the ancient chestnut trees of old South Mountain had 
spread their fostering arms over Sam and his fine friends, 
yearning above them just as they had yearned above a 
thousand other boys, loath to see them go out into a world 
that would so sorely try their stalwart undergraduate 
faith in men; and the voice of Packer Hall’s old sweet sad 
bell had made it a difficult thing for Sam and brother 
graduates to refrain from the disgrace of glistening eyes. 
And then, all in a day, the scene of Sam Steed’s life had 
changed from one of bright green lawns and velvet terraces 
to a smudged vista of bristling stacks and belching chim- 
neys, at sight of which Sam’s nostrils worked like those of 
Job’s great charger when it smelled the battle and heard 
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There He Stood a Moment, His Long Mill Back of Him, Beelzebub Draped Quer His Thick Forearm 


the thunder of the captains and the shouting. So young 
Sam Steed had stood, smelling conflict, rejoicing in his 
strength, outside the frowning gates of Mid-Penn Steel. 

And now he faced Beelzebub himself. 

“They tell me,”’ growled Beelzebub—‘‘they tell me that 
you played most of the last half of the game last fall with a 
cracked collar bone.” 

Beelzebub didn’t say which game. He said ‘“‘the game.”’ 
There is only one game of football every year. Any Valley 
Tech man can tell you that. 

Sam Steed got red. Sam shuffled his feet about. 

“Well, you see, Mr. Sebo,’”’ Sam explained, “‘I didn’t 
know that the fool thing was broken till Doe looked it over 
in the field house afterward.” 

Fire flamed in Beelzebub’s cold eye. Beelzebub himself 
had more than once taken an elegant cleat-first jump at 
that dark red bulwark against which Charger Sam had 
wrecked his collar bone. He knew the feel of it; knew the 
traditions that went with the assaulting of those bristling 
Maroon defenses. 
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“That last-minute score you got was pretty, Steed. And I 


thank you kindly for the way you knocked the bottom out 
of Ostravitski making it. 
to see somebody sink that coal barge. 


I’d been waiting four long years 
I’ll bet he didn’t 
know your collar bone was 
broken either.”’ 

Thensuddenly the genial 
glow of Valley Tech remi- 
niscence died in Beelze- 
bub’s eye, leaving it cold 
and hard again. 

“Tn that game, Steed,” 
he snapped, ‘‘you went 
good thirty minutes under 
pain. In this game that 
you’re going into now we’ll 
break a damn sight more 
than your collar bone. 
Charger Sam, eh? Good 
name to hook up to a dolo- 
mite shovel in the open 
hearth. Here’s a card to 
the super over there. Come 
in to see me in about ten 
years. I don’t think you’re 
a quitter or I wouldn’t 
take you on; but if you 
want to know, I can tell 
you certainly if you’ll drop 
in at the office here to see 
me ten years from today.” 


Ten years in steel. 

Ten Easter Sundays 
delicate with the tender 
tints of spring. Ten, with 
their choir boys sweetly 
singing and their lilies 
nodding and their young 
girls wearing lovely dresses, 
like so many slender 
birches wearing their first 
fairy green. And ten with 
the open-hearth furnaces, 
tapping withering steel. 

Ten Decoration Days, 
with graves all fragrant 
and green, with memories 
fragranter, greener still. 
And ten with gas producers 
reeking with a sweetness 
that is almost obscene. 

Ten Independence Days, 
with picnics and with noisy 
fun. Ten days when re- 
united families gathered 
about huge tables loaded 
with much cause for happi- 
ness and thanksgiving. 

And, pushing each one 
of these blessed days off 
the calendar of Sam Steed, 
the Old Man of the Mills 
came driving in, belaboring 
and unresting. 

Ten Christmases, with 

eae snow floating jollily down 
outside wreathed windows, and with floors toy-scattered. 
Ten, with trees shimmering gayety, radiant happiness, 
heart-melting good will to little ones; and into more than 
one of these a long-awaited dad has come, carried by four; 
quiet and black. Weary with giving twelve-hour days to 
steel, with giving full many a twenty-four-hour day to 
steel; weary with giving his Sundays, his Easters, his 
Fourth of July’s, his Thanksgiving Days to steel for many 
years, this dad had not jumped quickly enough when she 
broke through the side instead of at the tap hole at which 
they were slugging on this Christmas afternoon. So the 
Old Man of the Mills leers forth through burned-out fur- 
nace walls at one more gone down under the lash and load 
of his riding. 

The Old Man of the Mills. Maybe his day is nearly 
done. A terrible creature he, born of civilization’s terrible 
need for steel, born from the great earth womb out of 
which steel’s coal and ore and flux have been so mercilessly 
ripped; a dreadful replica of Sinbad’s hideous old rider, 
armed with a lash of fire. Maybe the time has come when 
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men can shake him off. For who can doubt that as man- 
kind takes more and more to the air necessity will invent 
some stuff to meet steel’s cost, with all or more of steel’s 
great strength and half its weight. But when the Old 
Man rode, he rode not only open-hearth melters, open- 
hearth helpers down. He rode them all—the clerks, the 
carpenters, the railroad crews. He rode the general super- 
intendents—the B. L. Sebos. He rode the open-hearth 
superintendents—the Sam T. Steeds; for after ten years in 
steel Sam Steed was that. 

Steel is the vastest of all challenges to serve. And that 
vast challenge Sam T. Steed had met with all he had. In 
ten years Sam had been on the perilous verge of quitting 
more than once. In ten years death had snatched at him, 
missing him a hair’s breadth many a time. Weak men and 
strong men had come to love him in that time; one or two 
men had come to hate him with a great hate. Tired, 
squeezed dry, hammered sick, he had plugged ahead 
through many a stretch with more than his collar bone 
broken; for the spirit of him was bowed to the cracking 
point time after time as his bright faith in men was tar- 
nished by this or that slimy human trick. But that spirit 
straightened every time, uplifted by the mere magnitude 
of the thing of which he was a part, by the sheer tremen- 
dousness of the task to which he had dedicated his strength, 
by the simple splendidness of many of the men who worked 
beside him, giving themselves to steel; and far from his 
least source of strength was a grim and sour resolve to go 
in to see Beelzebub at ten years’ end and look that old 
devil squarely in the eye. 

And now that,day was come—ten years to a day from 
the day when Charger Sam Steed, smelling battle, had 
champed his bit outside the gates of Mid-Penn Steel. 
Marked on Sam’s calendar in red. And on that very day 
the Old Man of the Mills rode B. L. Sebo down. 

Beelzebub was on the ropes for sure. Both eyes were 
black—black with the eye rings of a man who washes up 
on the plant. When a man washes up on the plant the 
result is a face and neck that gleam a sort of phosphores- 
cent, corpselike pallor. Company soap does it—company 
soap, which is made from equal parts of lye and dyna- 
mite. In contrast to the ghastly white it brings to human 
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skin, the eyes are sockets in a skull. A line of ebony also 
marks the eyelash roots; for a man may not risk that soap 
about the eyes unless his lids are tightly pressed, and only 
with great caution then, for one of the specifications under 
which the company contracts for its soap supply is a guar- 
anty that it take the enamel off the wash troughs. A little 
of it goes a long, long way. Thus are economies effected. 

B. L. Sebo, the general manager of Mid-Penn Steel, had 
washed up on the plant for more than a week. He had also 
eaten on the plant for many a day, and had slept there— 
averaging as much as three hours’ rest in every twenty- 
four, from the looks of him. 

Beelzebub was on the ropes, all right. His burly shoul- 
ders sagged and his bull neck drooped, and his clothes hung 
on him wrinkled and soiled, as though he had not had them 
off him for days, which he hadn’t; fitting him loosely, as 
though his very flesh had shrunk, which it had. 

The Old Man of the Mills had been riding Beelzebub 
ragged. Labor was on the rampage. Labor, hopping up 
beside the Old Man of the Mills, was riding every executive 
of the Mid-Penn steelworks ragged, including Sam T. 
Steed, the open-hearth superintendent. A twenty-five per 
cent wage increase was all the boys were after, and some- 
one, in zeal to hurry the gladsome day when he would get 
it, had just put over a dirty job at the crossroad. 

The crossroad of the plant at Mid-Penn Steel was at the 
combination switches at Five Seales. Here, as at Five 
Points, or the Village Square, all traffic passed going from 
the north end of the plant to the south and from the east 
side to the west. Here was a jumble of switches and frogs 
and guard rails, of crossings and levers and signal stands 
to make a new yard brakeman think he was seeing triple. 
Someone, on purpose, or maybe some green strike- 
breaking trainman, by mistake, had tossed the wrong 
switch lever over, and a train of hot pots going from the 
blast furnaces to the open hearth, loaded twelve tons to the 
pot with molten iron, had jumped a switch and one pot had 
upset. And now the whole of that complicated thorough- 
fare at Five Scales was one hopelessly tangled mess of rail- 
road steel and blazing ties and red-hot pig iron. 

Short-handed, labor almost not to be had, a score 
of loyal clerks, yardmasters, weighmen, blast-furnace 


foremen, trainmen—any and every faithful man who could 
be mustered—slugged and pried and barred, scorching there 
to the queen’s taste, trying to free the tough red metal 
from about the rails before it hardened. 

Ties crackled and smoked—also language. A locomotive 
crane bore down upon the scene, and while a man blistered 
his hands to place its hooks it tore up huge red ragged slabs 
of pig iron, often as not taking a rail and many dangling, 
flaming ties along. A midsummer moon shone hot and 
breathless down, to aid the spilled pig iron glowing up. 
But somehow, by some strong alchemy of swear and sweat 
and fight mixed in just the right proportions, a track got 
cleared and a bottled traffic started through again. 

Beelzebub, limp in his chair, listened to a report of this; 
then let the receiver plump down on its hook and his head 
plump down on his desk. 

For the best part of a month now, scarcely sleeping, sel- 
dom eating, he had charged about the plant. From bloom- 
ing mill to open hearth, from Bessemer to blast furnaces, 
from forge plant to steel foundry, from cinder dump to 
merchant mill; righting this wreck, bolstering this faint 
heart, conciliating where he might, hitting out right and left 
where blows went best, taking tough buffets in turn with- 
out any sign of backing up, coming through with the good 
old indispensable know-how when operations jammed; 
standing by like the rare old fire eater that he was. 

And now, with things going from worse to worst, they 
had the old boy walking on his heels. The ropes were sag- 
ging under his groggy bulk. One more good wallop and 
the crowd could climb down off their seats and start for 
home. The bell, in fact, was all that saved him. The bell 
in this case was the rattle of his office-door knob. It 
brought his head up like a sniff of aromatic spirits. For 
the door opened, and into the room limped old reliable Sam 
Steed, than whom there ne’er was ever-presenter help in 
time of trouble. 

Sweat streaks were dry on Samuel’s grimy face. Burns 
marked his hands. His eyes were bleary from lack of sleep, 
and he hobbled with pain, for both his soles were blistered. 

‘“We got one track open, dang their eyes,”’ he stated, and 
came down with a thump into a chair. 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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HIS is a 

story about 

getting 
something from 
nothing; about 
the creation of val- 
ues out of things 
that were nui- 
sances; about the 
marvelous accom- 
plishments of men 
who made millions 
out of accidents; 
about the things 
that are responsi- 
ble not only for 
high wages and all 
material advance- 
ments but for the 
cultural progress 
of civilization as 
well. In fact, it is 
a taleabout anage 
where changes 
come so speedily 
that theory today 
is practice tomor- 
row, and the scien- 
tific beliefs of one 
year are proved to 
be fallacies in the 
next. 

It is only natu- 
ral that in a time 
of such amazing 
industrial develop- 
ment we should be 
fed a lot of bun- 
combe. An auto- 
mobile owner with 
an eye to economy 
installed a new- 
fangled carburetor 
that was guaran- 
teed to save 20 per 
cent in gas. Then 
he put in special 
spark plugs, an in- 
take superheater, 
a patented rear 
axle, and replaced his old tires with a new brand. 
The manufacturer of each of these improvements 
promised him a 20 per cent saving in gas consump- 
tion. But this was not enough, so he drained his 
crank case and refilled it with a new oil that was 
also guaranteed to increase his mileage another 20 
per cent. Here was a total fuel economy of 120 per 
cent, which, if true, would have made it necessary 
for this motorist to stop every once in a while and 
bale out his gas tank to keep it from running over. 
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Old-World Irrigation. A Man 
Walks Back and Forth on the 
Trunk of a Coconut Palm to 
Raise and Lower a Leathern 
Water Bucket 


Let Science Do It 


HAT we have to look out for today are the 

half truths. Often they are more than mere 
exaggerations that might be excused by an excess 
of enthusiasm. 

“Did you know that Harry made $50,000 in 
Washington in a week?” said Abe. 

“T don’t believe it,’”” replied Solomon. 

Abe called over his friend Weiss: ‘“‘Isn’t it true 
that Harry made $50,000 in Washington in a 
week?”’ 

“Sure it’s true,”’ replied Weiss, ‘only it’s wrong 
in four places. It wasn’t Washington, it was Den- 
ver. It wasn’t in a week, it was a year. It wasn’t 
$50,000, it was $5000, and he didn’t make it—he lost it.’’ 

A few years ago the accomplishments of scientists were 
regarded more or less as legerdemain. The great inventors 
themselves were not averse to having their achievements 
surrounded by a cloak of mystery. Now the wall of 
secrecy and superstition that was built around science has 
been torn down and everyone is invited to enter the sacred 
precincts. Instead of an army of lay skeptics, we are now 
building a nation of superoptimists. People who could not 
be attracted by even the soundest innovation have devel- 
oped attitudes of mind that make them the prey of the 
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dishonest exploiters of ridiculous theories. Instead of being 
afraid of science, the average person now regards it as a 
cure-all for any difficulty that may arise. 

“What does it matter,” they say, ‘“‘if we waste our nat- 
ural resources? Science will provide us with substitutes.” 

Though this indifference to the necessity of living on our 
national income rather than upon our capital is not a 
good thing, it certainly is a tribute to the effectiveness of 
the present program of popularizing chemistry and engi- 
neering. It is this wide recognition of the power and value 
of science that is making it possible for the trained research 
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worker in the em- 
ploy of a great cor- 
poration or of the 
Government to 
take the place of 
the garret genius. 
It is this same un- 
derstanding of the 
benefits to life and 
industry of tech- 
nical investigative 
work that permits 
us to carry on 
studies which aim 
at no definite re- 
sult and yet may 
revolutionize our 
habits. 

A few years ago 
it took fourteen 
yards of material 
tomakeawoman’s 
dress. We had 
five-cent movies, 
five-cent ice cream 
sodas, three-dollar 
shoes and fifty- 
cent dinners with 
seven courses. The 
doctor charged 
only a dollar a 
visit and the best 
seats for the finest 
shows cost but 
$1.50. One could 
getboardandroom 
for five dollars a 
week and the 
butcher taxed us 
nothing at all for 
the liver we took 
home for the dog. 

Some of this 
sounds mighty at- 
tractive and many 
sigh for the low 
prices of yester- 
day. Butthe good 
old days we hear 
so much about had 
wooden ships that required 100 days to make the 
trip from England to India. Hot water was a costly 
luxury, and though it may have been an age of 
romance and chivalry, the people were notoriously 
unwashed. 


At Left—New:-World Irrigation. 
A Man Simply Turns a Valve to 
Regulate the Flow of Water, 

; Which Comes From an Artesian 

Well 


Playthings of Today 


LUMINUM and other metals were displayed as 
laboratory curiosities, and folks were ignorant 
of any practical uses for magnesium, vanadium, 
tungsten and manganese. In cold regions they ob- 
tained light by burning the candlefish, while in warm 
countries they used cages to hold the great light- 
bearing beetles which provided illumination. Even 
in those regions where civilization had run fastest, 
whales and seals had to supply lighting fuel and 
lamps were really developers of human patience and 
fortitude. 

Our present high standards of living call for the 
roar of the mail plane over the route of the old Pony 
Express. 
more effort than the turning of a cock. Gas that 
had one use and cost six dollars now has 5000 uses 
and costs one dollar. 
placing gondolas in Venice may be less picturesque, 
but they save time and are more comfortable. Ocean 
liners of 55,000 tons have been substituted for those of 
12,000, and small craft skim our waters at sixty miles an 
hour. On the silver screen we can see the sun pierce the 
clouds and buds break into flowers. Marvels of our age 
like radio are the playthings of schoolboys, and in several 


states one farmhouse in three has a radio set and gets its — 


market reports daily through the ether. Instead of tele- 

phone conversations taking place over a single wire with 

grounded circuits, we talk through cables having a diameter 
(Continued on Page 147) 
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Californians Can Jump From Midsummer to 
Midwinter in Four Hours 


EW ENGLANDERS of long standing are fre- 
quently afflicted with a form of mental discomfort 
that, for want of a better term, is known as a New 

England conscience. It seems to be a purely local dis- 
turbance, like that which leads Italian prize fighters to kiss 
each other passionately at the end of a boxing match, or 
causes occasional European tennis players to develop severe 
attacks of nerves when threatened with defeat. 

The person who 
is troubled with a 
so-called New 
England con- 
science is funda- 
mentally averse to 
separating himself 
for any protracted 
period or with 
very pronounced 
intensity from the 
more serious as- 
pects of life—such 
aspects, for exam- 
ple, as the milking 
of cows, the selling 
of hardware, the 
practice of law, the 
supervision of a 
family, the worry- 
ing over several 
hundreds of things 
that cannot pos- 
sibly be altered or 
improved by wor- 
rying, and the im- 
pressing on 
friends, relatives 
and acquaintances 
of the large 
amount of ex- 
hausting toil that 
he wishes them to 
think he is per- 
forming. 

The source or 
cause of the New 
England con- 
science has long 
been a moot point 
with psychologists 
and other people 
who can get into 
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the reasons for anything. Some of them have blamed it 
on the excessive austerity of the early New England set- 
tlers, whose ideal of a rousing good time frequently con- 
sisted of sitting on a hickory bench for five hours while a 
pessimistic clergyman painted a glowing word picture of 
the horrors of hell. 

Others have ascribed it to the cumulative effect of vari- 
ous peculiar New England foods when persistently de- 
voured by several successive generations. Among them 
may be mentioned three helpings of baked beans and hot 
bread on Saturday night, closely followed by the regular 
Saturday night bath—a powerful combination whose only 
New England rival was Sunday morning codfish cakes and 
doughnuts, followed by a two-hour sermon and an after- 
noon on haircloth furniture in an unventilated parlor. 

Still others have awarded the credit to the 
New England climate, which during six OAUBNER, REDONOO 
months out of each year is of such a na- 


ture as to cause many of the more ‘ 
susceptible residents to become deeply i 
distrustful and resentful of every- i / 
thing and everyone, including ; 
themselves, at an early age, and i 


to retain an embittered and in- 
growing outlook during their 
entire lives. 

No steps were taken, how- 
ever, to make a scientific 
study of the New England 
conscience in order to see 
whether something could be 
done to ameliorate the more 
violent cases or intensify the 
undeveloped cases—a _ fact 
which fails to redound to the 
credit of the scientific world , 
as a whole. 


A Popular Diversion on the Part 
of California Hikers in the Yo«r 
semite. At Left—A Moderates 
Sized Sea Bass Weighing S25 
Pounds, Caught at Redondo 
Beach in January, 1926 


The layman is apt to de- 

velop a somewhat cynical at- 

titude toward science in 
general when he sees distin- 
guished scientists devoting 
years to investi- 
gating the mental 
capacity of angle- 
worms or the home 
life of the potato 
bug, but making 
no effort whatever 
to discover the ex- 
act causes of the 
New England con- 
science. 

Until the com- 
paratively recent 
discovery of Cali- 
fornia by the re- 
tired business 
man, there was no 
way of knowing 
which of the the- 
ories concerning 
the origin of the 
New England con- 
science was the 
correct theory. As 
New Englanders 
pushed westward 
into Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa and 
Kansas, their New 
England con- 
sciences still went 
with them. Their 
seriousness was 
unimpaired, and 
they continued to 
fuss at their trades 
or callings for up- 
ward of eleven 
hours a day and 
to spend the rest 
of their waking 
hours telling 
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our wedding trip, that we saw the novel 

book in the middle of the window of 
a store devoted to such articles. Across 
the paper cover these 
words stood printed: 

Ir WILL MAKE You Laucu! 
It WILL MAKE YOU Cry! 
It IS THE SWEETEST STORY 
EVER TOLD! 

‘““What is the matter, 
Luella?” I asked, as we 
walked down the street. 
“‘Donot always beso secre- 
tive, because, as you have 
admitted yourself, that is 
your one great weakness.” 

“Yes, I know, Everett,” 
she replied in a low voice, 
“but I cannot help being 
secretive, because I have 
always been that way.” 

“Well,” I said, “‘at any 
rate, this is no great secret, 
because it must have hap- 
pened less than a minute 
ago. Why are you so sad 
all of a sudden?” 

“‘Hverett,’’ shesaid, slip- 
ping her hand into mine, “‘I 
will tell you. I wish so 
much we could go back and 
buy that novel book. I 
do so want to read the 
sweetest story ever told.” 

““Yes,””? was my reply, 
“‘but we are now due for 
the auto excursion, so we 
had better not buy the 
book till afterward.” 

‘“‘Everett,’’ Luella said 
as we walked on, ‘‘ one rea- 
son I am so crazy about 
novel books is because they 
are always about people 
who love each other, and 
the exciting things that 
happen in consequence. 
There is always a third 
party who, by making a 
duet into a triangle, pretty 
nearly spoils everything 
for the happy pair.”’ 

I thought over the vari- 
ous novel books I had read, 
before remarking, ‘‘ Yes, 
you are right.” 

She went on in a wistful 
way: “‘When youareread- 
ing the book you get so 
you hate that third party, because he is always trying to 
spoil everything. But there is an advantage about sucha 
person, after all.” 

“How so?” I asked. 

“Because, Everett, it teaches the happy pair to appre- 
ciate each other. When we were engaged there was never 
a third party to cast a cloud on our happiness, and if I had 
not been too secretive now and then there would never 
have been anything but the calmest of good feeling be- 
tween us. Our engagement did not make us laugh and it 
did not make us cry, and, though we might say it was the 
sweetest story ever told, we would not really mean it.” 

We walked back to the hotel in a sad silence, neither of 
us seeming to think of anything further to say. 

The automobile excursion was very pleasant, except 
where a soda-water clerk got fresh to Luella, and I had to 
tell him a few plain facts. 

We stayed out longer than we expected; so long, in 
fact, that when I had paid for the auto excursion and 
settled the hotel bill I had just about enough cash left 
to take us back to Elmon. 

“Tt doesn’t really matter, Everett,’ said Luella, when 
I had explained the situation and said that the book would 
have to wait for the present. “After all, we are married 
now and that sort of life belongs to the past. And, what- 
ever might have been, I am sure that now I do not want 
any third party to come between us ever. Promise me, 
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“Unless You Want Me to Throw Something at You, Don’t Say That Again”’ 


Everett, on your solemn honor, that you will never let our 
love affair drift into a triangle.” 

I promised on my solemn honor, and we took the train 
back to Elmon. 

II 

O ANYBODY knowing my character I guess I do not 

have to explain that I lived up to the sacred, solemn 
promise I had made to Luella. In fact, as often as I en- 
countered a temptation I stood up so straight that I prac- 
tically leaned over backward. For instance, it has always 
been my ambition to learn to play the banjo in order to 
sing comical songs in the Southern dialect when at eve- 
ning parties; but, though before becoming engaged I had 
intended to take lessons, I now gave up the idea altogether. 
The reason was that I did not wish to cause Luella any 
uneasiness, in spite of the fact that the banjo teacher was 
an elderly married lady and above reproach. And while 
on this topic I might relate an incident that occurred when 
I had been called to demonstrate a tractor at Pleasant 
Prairie and was enjoying supper in the United States 
House. 

When bringing the potatoes the waitress looked at me 
in a certain way and said, ‘“‘There is a show tonight at the 
Opera House,”’ and my reply was merely to remark in a 
cold voice, “‘Oh, is that so? Please pass the bread.” 

I did all this because I did not wish to miss any chance 
of making our marriage a success. 
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And it looked like a complete success— 
except now and then when Luella acted 
too secretive—and everybody congratu- 
lated me, with the exception of Old Bill 

Hutton, employed by the 

gas works to inspect me- 

ters. 

Here I might add that, 
although universally 
known as Old Bill, he was 
not in reality much more 
aged than myself. But in 
his boyhood he had gone 
to Chicago, where he had 
been variously married and 
divorced before coming 
back to Elmon the same as 
an embittered old man. 

The first time he saw me 
on the street after my mar- 
riage was one noon, when 
he stopped me and said: 
“Well, Ev, I certainly wish 
I could congratulate you, 
but I knowa little too much 
about marriages to be able 
to do that with a straight 
face. Of course I’m not 

’ wise to anything about 
your own case in particu- 
lar, and maybe you will get 

away with it yet, and I 

hope you will. And a year 

from now if you are still 
married come around and 

I will buy you a good cigar. 

But when I see a nice 

young fellow like you who 

doesn’t know what he’s up 
against it makes my blood 
run cold.” 

“Bill,” I said, ‘‘that is 
hardly the way to talk to a 
man who has just got mar- 
ried.” 

“Tamnomealy-mouthed 
hypocrite, Ey, and I have 
got to say just exactly 
what I think. Marriage 
does not work, and I wish 
I had a certain book here 
so that I could show you. 
It is not one of those lying 
novel books; there is noth- 
ing in it but cold facts. It 
is called Marriage a Fail- 
ure and Why. My copy is 
lost, but if you could ever 
read that book you would 
see I was right.” 

“Well, Bill,” I said, trying to kid him along a little, “‘I 
suppose you will admit that now and then there is a mar- 
riage that is a success.” 

He gave a hollow laugh. “If it is true,’’ he said, ‘‘no- 
body on the inside has ever admitted it. I suppose you 
know there is one divorce for every ten marriages in the 
United States. And you can bet the other nine couples 
would be divorced if they only had a little backbone.”’ 

““Well, Bill,’ I said, still kidding him, but not so much, 
‘‘what is the reason why marriage is a failure?”’ 

He let out another hollow laugh. ‘‘The reason is the sort 
of women who get married. They are never satisfied with 
the poor boob they have hooked; they always finish by 
getting disagreeable and finding a lot of things wrong with 
him and making eyes at a third party.”’ 

“A third party,” I said, as though I had not heard what 
he had remarked. 

“That is the dope—a third party. When they say you 
are the only thing in their lives you think maybe they 
mean it; but when your back is turned they begin looking 
out for Number Three. Believe me, because I know.’’ 

I judged the conversation had gone on long enough, so I 
said, ‘“‘ Well, Bill, I guess I have got to get along now.” 

“Come around next year, Ev, and tell me what you 
think then; though of course I don’t mean anything per- 
sonal in what I say and I hope your case will be the excep- 
tion that proves the rule.” 
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I made no further comment, but walked away resolved 
to forget all he had said. But, though I had no intention of 
thinking further along these lines, my return to the house 
produced an incident which brought it all back. 

Entering the house, I greeted Luella in a light-hearted 
way, only to receive the response: ‘‘There is no use asking 
me why the napkins are not changed this noon. The 
laundry hasn’t come back.” 

“Well,” I said pleasantly, “if it has not come back, 
probably it was not sent out on time. Of course it makes 
no difference to me, but it might be easier for you if you 
arranged to have the wagon call the same day of every 
week and then have the laundry ready when it does 
call.” 

Her astonishing reply was, ‘‘You have cut your neck 
again.” 

“Yes, it is my razor. Something about it doesn’t work, 
but ——” 

“Then buy another. They are not so dear as all that.” 

“T was thinking of buying another, but what I started 
to say previously was that the laundry ——” 

“You have left shaving soap again behind your right 
ear. Won’t you ever learn?” 

*T will wipé it off. The laundry 

“Yes, you will wipe it off today, but you will leave some 
more there tomorrow. What can other people think of you? 
It is disgusting. Did you ever see any shaving soap behind 
my right ear?”’ 

“No, but I am shaving and you are not.” 

“That is a fine excuse. When you used to come and see 
me you were particular about your personal appearance, 
but now anything goes. You don’t even have your hair cut 
regularly, and you have too much hair for the shape of 
your head. Yes, too much.” 

That was the start of my suspicions of the existence of a 
third party. Before this Luella had always been more 
than attentive to anything I ventured to suggest, but from 
now on she not only fought my suggestions, but lost no 
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opportunity of criticizing the way I looked or the things 
I did. She was always saying I was too thin or too tall, or 
why I did not hang the towels back the way I found them, 
or why I tried to reason everything out instead of acting 
in a natural manner, and why I didn’t have simpler tastes 
for breakfast, and so on. And along with this, she got more 
and more secretive every day. 

At first I did not say anything, but the longer it went on 
the more it worried me and the less I could get out of my 
mind what Bill had said to me. Finally, about a week 
later, acting as though it were a chance meeting, though 
I had timed everything on purpose, I ran into him on the 
street. 

We exchanged the usual greetings. 

“Bill, ”’ I said, ‘‘the other day I was talking to a married 
friend of mine and I told him what you said. He doesn’t 
care to make himself known, but he is having a little 
trouble about his wife and he wants me to ask you some 
questions about marriage.” 

“T can tell him anything he wants to know,” said Bill. 
“How about dropping in and having a soda?’’ 

We sat down at a little table in the corner, and as soon 
as we had ordered, Old Bill took out his pocketbook and 
removed a couple of clippings. 

“They come out of the morning paper,” he said. ‘I 
never picked up a morning paper yet without finding at 
least one—and think of the number of morning papers all 
over the country. Ev, I have got two thousand and twelve 
clippings all just like these filed away at home. What is 
the country coming to, Ev?” 

Then he read me the first clipping. 

It was about Mrs. L. Lemuel Keener, of Boxtrap, Mon- 
tana, who had run off with Mr. Laurie O. Doane, a well- 
known clubman of the same place, while Mr. Keener, a 
prominent tailor, lay sick in bed with pneumonia and their 
seven children. 

“There you are,” Bill said; “that’s the way it goes. 
She was probably a good wife and mother till she began 
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making eyes at the third party. But listen to this.” 
He now read the following: 


“Mrs. Raymond E. Bollins, of Belleville, South Carolina, 
having, as she stated, ceased to love her husband, a well-known 
blacksmith, put a little arsenic into his coffee every morning in 
order that she might be free to give her attention to Mr. Mel- 
chior B. Brennux, a prominent milk dealer of the same place. 
Mr. Bollins, say the doctors, passed a comfortable night. 

Old Bill put the clippings back in his pocketbook. 

“Think of it, Evy. In that case the police got wise; but 
think of the others where nobody ever found out and never 
will. And all because the woman in the case wasn’t satis- 
fied with the good husband God sent her. It’s terrible.” 

“Well, Bill,’”’ I said, not feeling particularly cheerful as a 
result of those clippings, ‘“‘I guess the case of my friend 
isn’t so serious as all that. He doesn’t know one way or 
another. And all he wants to find out is how a man can tell 
when his wife has got interested in a third party.” 

“There is one sure way,” Bill said. ‘“‘Have your friend 
find out what the lady does with every hour of her time 
during the day, and the rest is easy. If there’s a third 
party in the case she’s devoting a lot of her leisure to him.” 

It sounded like a good idea, and on arriving home that 
evening I remarked in a casual way to Luella, ‘Hello, 
what have you been doing with yourself all day?”’ 

In response to this innocent question she came back at 
me like a tiger cat. 

“Am I some kind of a slave,”’ she said, “‘that I have to 
account to you for every minute of time I spend?”’ 

I replied she was no kind of a slave at all, but that I had 
merely asked the question. 

*“Well,”’ she said in the same manner, “‘since you’re so 
much interested, I’ll tell you that this morning, after wash- 
ing the dishes and cleaning the kitchen, I got dinner, and 
after eating dinner and washing the dishes and cleaning 
the kitchen, I had a long talk with a gentleman who was 
very much interested in what I had to say. Now do you 
feel any better?”’ 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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“You Could Have Been Killed, You Idiot,’’ He Said, Glaring at Her. 


N A BEAUTIFUL morning in Septem- 
ber, 1920, the nursemaids on the benches 
along a part of Riverside Drive in the 

City of New York called to their little charges’ 
attention a quaint and moving spectacle. It was a man on 
horseback. The little ones—children of a machine-borne 
age—stared at the horse and rider with all their eyes, and 
clapped their chubby hands when the horse stood on its 
hind legs and pawed the air. 

The solitary horseman was crossing the Drive from the 
almost disused bridle path by the park wall. Cars had shot 
by the horse’s dimpling nose; cars had grazed its palpitat- 
ing haunches. Taxi drivers, in an infernal hurry, had 
tooted and tooted, and had measured the chance of shoot- 
ing successfully under the horse’s fair round belly. With 
four cylinders, with eight cylinders; with sixty horse power, 
with eighty horse power; carrying groups of travelers the 
cars rushed along; faster than horses, stronger than ele- 
phants, tireless as tortoises. The rider patted his single- 
seated and one horse power vehicle and spoke to it as if 
it were human, coaxing it to believe that it would not be 
slung across a radiator hood and whirled away, bullying it 
into trusting its frail hoofs again amid singing rubber and 
steel. 

“They ought to be in the circus, I declare,’’ said one of 
the relieved women, when horse and rider had won free of 
the traffic. 

“Maybe he will go in the circus when he sells the riding 
academy,” said her friend. ‘Look, they got a sign up on 
it saying For Sale. That’s Mr. Farren himself, that owns 
the stable and rents out horses for people to come and 
ride on for sport.” 

“Tf that’s sport, Madge, they can have it. Catch me at 
it! Yep, they are going to tear down that old stable all 
right, because I seen men measuring around there. Well, 
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a stable got no right on Riverside Drive, anyways, among 
all the fine houses.” 

“Don’t you think he’s good-looking?” 

“Not for mine. He’s too skinny and yellow in the face, 
though he got a nice figure. But I always say, Madge, 
that a man with a lot of curly black hair is vain and de- 
ceitful. Ain’t they, you?” 

Mr. Jack Farren was slightly ruffled in his feelings as he 
piloted his steed over the quiet area before the dingy old 
stable of which he was, by force of circumstances, the 
manager and proprietor. When a large open car rounded 
into the Drive from Claremont Place next above and 
headed directly toward him, he disregarded its persistent 
tooting; there was plenty of room behind him. But the 
big car rolled down on him at eighteen miles an hour, hug- 
ging the curb that he was crossing to the stable, and was 
obviously about to knock the hind legs from under his 
mount. With an exclamation of intense annoyance Jack 
applied the spurs, and his steed leaped convulsively to 
safety. Jack turned for a searing look at the car and its 
reckless driver. 

The driver had turned her brown head to look back at 
him, and the expression in her departing blue eyes was not 
at all one of mockery; it was on the contrary intensely 
sympathetic, apologetic. But the car rolled right on, abat- 
ing not a whit of its resolute though sedate eighteen miles 
an hour. 

“T’m darned,” said Jack, watching the car making a 
drunken turn at the corner just above and vanishing be- 
hind Mr. Hagan’s salmon-colored mansion. The car, so 
suddenly irrupting, so ruthlessly driven, was leaving the 
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“Couldn’t I Just?’’ She Agreed Amiably 


Drive along a course that paralleled that of 
its approach. 

A minute later—a mere instant in time, 
when a young man is sulking and secretly in- 
viting the world to give him a push and take the black 
consequences—Jack saw the same car. It had rounded 
the block, always at an inflexible eighteen miles, and was 
about to pass in review before him again. 

““May I see Mr. Farren?”’ cried the lady musically, and 
with a touch of dissolved laughter, and of hysteria just a 
trace. She was twenty yards away when she cried this, 


‘and Jack looked at her attentively as she swept majesti- 


cally onward at eighteen miles, and he relented consider- 
ably. She was certainly pretty. 

‘It is hard to form a rationalized opinion of a lady who 
is passing at the speed of a cantering horse; but one gets 
an impression, if one is impressionable. Jack saw eyes of a 
marine blue—eyes that glanced with frightened gayety. 
He saw an oval face, a snub nose, a streak of pure white 
between parted red lips—the upper lip was long, in the 
Celtic fashion, with an inclination to curl upward and ex- 
pose the red—and then he had a rear view of a bobbed 
head that might almost have been mistaken for a boy’s. 

““Why don’t you stop?” he shouted after her. 

““T—can't!”’ floated back to him. And she was gone 
around the corner. 

He met her next time, shouting advice, and raced her the 
length of the block. 

“Shall I jump?” she offered, trying to look at him and 
to look ahead. ‘‘Catch me!” 

*“No, don’t jump!” 

“Will you jump?” 

*“No, darn it. Pull that Y 

She snatched and pulled. The car made a leap, locked a 

wheel with the curb, slithered, reeled, and fell over. She 
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was flung free. He jumped down to aid her, saw her getting 
up without apparent injury, stopped the roaring engine 
and offered her an unnecessary arm. 

“Got here,’’ she said. She walked around the over- 
turned car, looking at it as wisely as she could, and said, 
“That wasn’t the engine I heard smash, was it? Oh, it is 
only glass. Bobby can have that fixed, can’t he?”’ 

*“You could have been killed, you idiot,’ he said, glar- 
ing at her. 

““Couldn’t I just?”’ she agreed amiably. ‘‘Are you Mr. 
Farren? Oh, isn’t that good! I came to see you, Mr. 
Farren. You see, mother has furnished apartments down 
on West End Avenue for only a very refined and desirable 
class of gentlemen, and I thought, why should I hang on 
mother? So I thought I would take a position, and this 
morning I looked in the Help Wanted, Female, and I saw 
your ad for a young lady to do office work in a riding 
academy for sixteen dollars a week. Well, I thought, if it 
has nothing to do with teaching people to ride horses—I 
wouldn’t want to teach people to ride horses, Mr. Farren, 
unless it was absolutely necessary, because I never rode on a 
horse.” 

“Ts this the way you apply for a position, as a rule?”’ 

“Oh, no, Mr. Farren. That is, I have no rule, and I 
would have to be guided by experience, as I never applied 
for a position before.” 

“‘Comé inside, anyway, and I’ll call up a wrecking car 
for you, Miss ——”’ 

“Del Costa,’”’ she smiled graciously. 
Mr. Farren.”’ . 

“Come in, Miss Del Costa, and we’ll hold you for the 
police. You must be badly shaken up too.” 

They entered the stable and climbed a straw-strewn 
stairs to the office and rest rooms above. She seated her- 
self in a sagging armchair and he sat at the battered roll-top 
desk. She was still impelled to explain her errand in all its 
aspects. 

“You see, Mr. Farren, my mother, Mrs. O’Brien, lets 
rooms and suites on West End Avenue to a very cultured 
class of business gentlemen ——”’ 


“Tvy Del Costa, 
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“Your mother— Mrs. O’Brien?”’ 

“Now isn’t that me all over?”’ she asked him, smacking 
her lips. ‘“‘Right away I have to blab it right out. You 
are awfully quick to notice things, Mr. Farren—but I sup- 
pose I shouldn’t speak like that to you. I thought I should 
have a business name, and I thought the name Del Costa 
sounded so cultivated. I got it off a bottle of sweet-pickled 
peaches.” 

She fixed her shadowed eyes on him. He felt that it was 
his duty not to dismiss her at once; perhaps he could ad- 
vise her. 

““But what is the idea of that one-ring circus you were 
conducting out there? You can’t drive a car.” 

““T thought I could, Mr. Farren. Bobby told me how, 
but I guess I must have forgotten. I guess I wasn’t listen- 
ing. He gets so serious. Nothing slays me but such a child 
getting so serious—but he has loads of money, Mr. Far- 
ren. Oh, he has loads of money. Lots of girls, my friends 
all tell me, would gold-dig him, but I wouldn’t gold-dig him 
because he gets so serious. Yes, he told me how to drive 
the car, but I must have been thinking of something else. 
You know how it is when you are thinking and some- 
body keeps talking at you, Mr. Farren. So, after he told 
me how to drive it, he asked me if I could drive it, and 
said I could use it any time I wanted. So this morning 
I looked out the window and saw it in the street, and I 
thought, well, why not look like somebody? There I go. 
I was going to tell you, Mr. Farren, that I was only work- 
ing for experience, to see how poor girls lived. But I guess 
that’s out now. Well, won’t you give me more than 
sixteen dollars? I was offered thirty-five dollars to model, 
but mother simply wouldn’t hear of it. She said, ‘Do you 
know what those men want girls’—but there I go. I guess 
I better not talk so much. Why don’t you say something, 
Mr. Farren?”’ 

Jack began to laugh. She began to laugh. They were 
laughing away without a care in the world when Bobby 
appeared. 

Bobby was serious. His stare at Ivy was heavy with re- 
proof. His hair was on end—though that was perhaps its 


normal attitude—his pink-and-white face was elongated, 
and his immature mouth was rounded. 

““What did you do to my car?”’ he exclaimed. 

“Well, if this isn’t the limit,’’ she said, bouncing up and 
facing him. ‘‘What did your car do to me, you mean. But 
that’s men all over; they always blame the woman. Why, 
Bobby, it ran away with me and could have killed me. Why 
didn’t you tell me right? I don’t think you know how to 
drive at all.” 

“T don’t know how to drive?” he cried, pointing at 
himself. 

“Then what is the car doing upside down out there “* 
you are such a good driver?”’ 

“Well,” he said, backing up, “it must have upseu 
But td 

“T’ll say it upset. If it wasn’t for Mr. Farren telling me 
to pull something I don’t know what would have become 
of me. I was getting positively dizzy, going around and 
around. Well, I suppose it’s not your fault either. The car 
must have been weak on that side.” 

She passed a slender hand over her short back hair and 
said, “‘ Well, anyway, Bobby, cars are not the thing any 
more. It’s all horses nowadays, if one would be modern. 
You should sell the car, Bobby, and buy a nice horse and 
go for aride. I can give you all kinds of tips, because I’m 
in the horse business now.”’ 

“Listen, Ivy,’”’ he protested stubbornly. ‘‘Don’t you 
know you could be arrested for driving a car without a 
license?”’ 

“T declare, Bobby Waters,’’ she said, amazed at him. 
“Now we hear the good part. Do you mean to tell me 
that car hasn’t a license? And you let me drive it. Bobby, 
for your own sake, make me promise not to tell mother. 
Very well, I promise.” 

“Good, isn’t it?”’ said Bobby, appealing to Jack Farren. 

“T’ve just called up the garage, Mr. Waters, and they’re 
sending a wrecking car around,” said Jack. ‘“‘Suppose we 
go down. Stay right here until you’re feeling yourself 
again, Miss O’Brien.” 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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VERY na- 

tion thinks 

itself tall 
and smooth. As 
with trees in the 
jungle, as with all 
things living in 
competitive 
rhythm, each 
obliged by a law of 
Nature to exhaust 
the power within 
it, so one nation 
will be in its time 
the tallest. 

What shall that 
nation do with its 
power in a world 
becoming civi- 
lized? Shall it 
break its own 
sword in token of 
amity? 

This we have 
done. A free and 
voluntary act in 
limitation of our 
military power. 

Consider the 
nature of power in 
the abstract. It 
may be the power 
of water in a high 
place, the power 
of a cell to subdi- 
vide, the power of 


an idea—but it 
will spend _ itself. 
It has no other 
law. Consider then the magnitude of American power. 
Never, so far as we know, in the life of the world had one 
peopleso much. Power of spirit, power of invention, power 
of resources, power of method, power of wealth. Anda 
surplus of it, so that we were unable to think of ways to 
consume it all within ourselves. 
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Exchanging Supremacy for Equality 


ISTORICALLY, what have people done with surplus 

power—invariably? They have put it forth in feats of 
empire, works of conquest, adventures of military ag- 
grandizement, lustful, wanton, romantic, sometimes bene- 
ficial. We had no empire 
motive. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, had any people to begin 
with. Power suggests that 
outlet for itself. It has al- 
ways happened before that 
people with the power to 
walk in foreign paths have 
found the urgent foreign 
errand. 

Having laid down the 
keels of an incomparable 
Navy, which was notice to 
the world that in the race 
of armaments we could 
easily build two, three, four 
ships to any other people’s 
one, we invited the other 
maritime nations to an 
arms limitation conference 
at Washington. They came, 
and they were dazed to hear 
the American Secretary of 
State, in a calm, unemo- 
tional voice, propose to 
wreck what was potentially 
the greatest Navy in the 
world and accept there- 
after for the United States 
a naval ratio only equal to 
that of the next most pow- 
erful maritime state, pro- 
vided everyone else would 
act accordingly. Would 
they embrace the principle? 


American Delegates Arriving at Geneva for the International Arms Conference 


They would. They embraced it without so much as de- 
bating it, seized it as if they feared it might turn out to bea 
dream. Why? Because it was wholly to their advantage. 
For the first time in the history of mankind a paramount 
military power was proposing to limit itself. It was no 
power of theirs that was to be limited. In a competitive 
manner, theirs had already been limited to permanent in- 
feriority by the American building program. The United 
States, on the other hand, was proposing to limit only its 
own power. 

The most powerful nation in the world on its own initia- 
tive offering to exchange supremacy for equality in naval 
strength! Never had anything like this been heard of or 
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imagined. By sink- 
ing our own power 
we were raising 
theirs. 

Yet now when 
we go on with an 
invitation to at- 
tend a conference 
on further disarm- 
ament at Geneva, 
knowing before- 
hand how little 
can come of it be- 
cause nobody else 
is willing to ex- 
change supremacy 
for equality, and 


power begins by 
assuming’ that 
whatever advan- 
tage it has against 
other European 
powers shall be 
made perpetual in 
the name of dis- 
armament; and 
when it is moved 
to break the sub- 
ject up into many 
parts for reference 
to League of Na- 
tions Committees 
with which it is 
their hopeful de- 
sign toentangleus, 
and our delegates 
say “Committees 
of this conference, 
please, and not committees of the League of Nations, 
since the United States isnot a member of the League of Na- 
tions,’’ there is much petty displeasure with us, and diplo- 
matic pouting, and a saying that the Americans are rough 
and undiplomatic, wanting always their own way or none. 


The Use of Surplus Power 


HERE was still that American power, more than we 

could employ in exclusive ways, or more than we sup- 
posed we could, which is in fact a fallacy we have yet some- 
time to explode. Still, there it was, so regarded. The won- 
der of the kind of power we are talking of is that it will just 
as easily build a factory as 
a warship; as easily a hy- 
droelectric plant in the Alps 
or in the Congo as in the 
Canyon of the Colorado. 
Assuming that we had more 
of this power than we could 
spend upon ourselves, what 
were we to do with it, since 
we were not going to spend 
it in the historical manner 
upon self-dazzling feats of 
empire? The obvious al- 
ternative was to lend it to 
other people. That is per- 
haps the ideal way to put 
forth surplus power. At 
least it might be. There 
are certain counts against 
it. 

There is, first of all, the 
danger of losing the capital 
you place in foreign coun- 
tries. Suppose the bor- 
rower refuses to pay. Eu- 
ropean nations, having been 
the first and until our time 
the only lenders of capital 
in foreign countries, had 
pursued the policy of pro- 
tecting their investments 
by force. If the debtor 
nation declined to pay, or 
its citizens waxed contu- 
macious, they sent warships 


every European — 
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there to illustrate the in- 
tegrity of debt, and if 
necessary to shoot up its 
capital town and seize the 
customs house. 

To Americans the 
thought of collecting debts 
by force is wholly repug- 
nant—foreign debts, that 
is. If, therefore, we were 
going to put our surplus 
power abroad in the form 
of capital loans, upon what 
security would these loans 
rest, the protection of force 
having been ruled out? 
The only possible security 
in that case would lie in 
the good faith of the bor- 
rower—that is to say, in 
the attitude of the foreign 
debtor toward debt as a 
moral obligation. 

Here appeared an ex- 
treme difficulty. During 
the war and through the 
crucial post-Armistice 
period the American peo- 
ple, by way of the United 
States Treasury, had 
loaned $10,000,000,000 to 
the Allied European coun- 
tries, on their unsecured 
promissory notes signed 
and delivered to the American Government. The attitude 
of these debtors since the war had become generally reluc- 
tant, in some cases very disagreeable. They were unwilling 
to pay and found allsuch reasons as will occur to the debtor 
why he should not pay if it hurts and he cannot be made to 
pay. It would certainly seem very stupid for the American 
people to lend billions more of their capital direct to those 
countries and their citizens who were at the same time 
reluctant about their promissory notes at the United States 
Treasury. Nevertheless, this happened. 

We went on lending them privately large sums after 
the war, until the absurdity of placing our capital with 
people who reserved the right to say which of their debts 
were payable and which were not became too apparent. 

It was never 
actually the pay- 
ment of war debts 
in which we were 
interested. It was 
not the money we 
wanted back. It 
was the attitude of 
the foreign debt- 
ors toward debt in 
principle that con- 
cerned us, and this 
attitude was be- 
coming more and 


more unsatisfac- 
tory. 
Good Faith 


TILL, Europe’s 

borrowing 
enormously in 
Wall Street from 
the American peo- 
ple, and at the 
same time calling 
their Government 
Shylock for hold- 
ing that war debts 
were payable, was 
a pleasantry that 
continued until 
the American 
State Department 
and Wall Street 
agreed together 
that a change of 
attitude on the 
part of our Euro- 
pean debtors 
would be very be- 
coming. If they 
wished to continue 
borrowing in Wall 
Street they would 
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The Commission to Study German Finance in Foreign Lands 


have to put their account straight with the United States 
Treasury. 

Notice to this effect was circulated. Then they began 
coming to the United States Treasury to discuss their 
promissory notes. They said they could not pay them in 
full. The American Debt Funding Commission said: ‘It 
isn’t expected. Let us agree upon asum you can afford to 
pay, and whatever that is we will accept it as full payment 
and say it is payment in full for the sake of your credit 
in the future.” 

On that basis the settlements were made—at eighty cents 
on the dollar with Great Britain and some others, at forty 
cents on the dollar with Belgium, at thirty cents on the dol- 
lar with Italy. The agreement signed by Secretary Mellon 


American Delegates at the Geneva Meeting on the Arms Problem 


and the French Ambassa- 
dor calls for repayment, 
roughly, of only the sums 
she borrowed from the 
United States Treasury 
after the Armistice. Alto- 
gether, since theArmistice, 
from the United States 
Treasury and from Wall 
Street, she has had $2,000,- 
000,000 of our capital. 
And as fast as the Euro- 
pean debtors had made 
their settlements with the 
United States Treasury, 
each according to what it 
could pay, they resumed 
their borrowing in Wall 
Street. 

It is against this back- 
ground the new thing ap- 
pears—an attitude of the 
creditor. We put forth our 
capital upon no security 
other than the good faith 
of the borrower; and this 
capital is creditor capital, 
not proprietor capital. 
The difference is funda- 
mental. Proprietor cap- 
ital participates in the 
profit; creditor capital re- 
ceives interest only, which 
is rentalfor use. Who bor- 
rows capital at interest pays rental for the use of it ata 
fixed rate and keeps the whole profit above that; the 
profit may be anything. Who borrows proprietor cap- 
ital takes in a partner and thereafter divides the profit. 


Creditor and Proprietor Capital 


ITHERTO in all the history of international finance the 

principle of proprietorship has governed foreign invest- 
ments. Europe’s foreign investments have been mainly of 
that character. That is why they have been so profitable. 
They have returned to her both interest and profit. The 
European practice, moreover, usually is and has been to 
collect a profit in the first instance by stipulating where, 
with whom and 
under what terms 
and conditions the 
borrowed capital 
shall be spent. If 
it is a loan to a 
foreign state, con- 
tracts and rights 
of exploitation are 
stipulated for be- 
forehand. 

How, on the 
contrary,doAmer- 
icans lend capital? 
They lend it flat. 
They lend it for 
use at rental. The 
difference in the 
economic life of a 
state between the 
use of creditor or 
proprietor capital, 
whether the bor- 
rower be the state 
itself orits citizens, 
is very great. In 
one case it multi- 
plies its wealth by 
the use of capital 
at the market 
value of capital, 
as if it were pig 
iron or raw cotton, 
and keeps the 
whole profit; in 
the other case it 
must divide its 
wealth with the 
lender, since he has 
claimed an inter- 
est in the profits 
over and above 
the interest. 


(Continued on 
Page 229) 
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He Often Picked Her Up After Work, 
Went Swimming With Heron Sunday 
Mornings. He Was a Delightful 
Companion When He Wanted to Be 


HEN a little gray 

light, like clear 

water, filtered into 
the room, Kathie awoke with 
astart from an uneasy dream. 
She lay rigid under the im- 
mediate freezing conviction 
that Russell had forged that check. He 
must have. Out of the unconsidered cran- 
nies of her mind, in this blank depressed 
hour between night and dawn sprang sud- 
denly a dozen hints and proofs and suspi- 
cions. Russell had forged that check. He must have forgedit. 

He had muttered something about money on the races 
last week when he had come into their hotel room, his eyes 
dark and brilliant and a little glazed, and had spilled 
money, whole handfuls of money—quarters and halves 
and a drift of bills—on her bedspread. Later he had said 
that old Pete Adams had sent it to him. Yet she knew he 
had had no letter. 

Peter V. Adams—that was the name, in huge black let- 
ters, quite unlike Russell’s handwriting, that had flashed 
to her hand mirror from the blotter that time she had done 
her eyebrows at the desk. She had not thought anything, 
either, of coming into the room suddenly and finding Rus- 
sell writing something, over and over, at the desk. He had 
looked at her queerly over his shoulder, hastily tearing up 
the paper. She had been glad to see the money. They had 
been in Miami a month now, on their honeymoon, and 
Russell had not found a job. They could pay the room rent 
and she had wanted some chiffon stockings. But now— 
could he have forged that check? 

She had intended always to have chiffon stockings, now 
that she was Mrs. Russell Olney. It was one of the reasons 
why she had married him. All the smart-looking women in 
Miami and over at Miami Beach wore chiffon stockings. 
Four dollars a pair was not much to pay when you thought 
how many of these women went right in and bought them 
by the dozen, at fifteen dollars a pair. She loved the cling- 
ing, cobwebby things. She loved her legs in them, sleek 
and shining and delicately tan, with bright patent-leather 
pumps on her small fastidious feet. They made her feel 
elegant and superior, as she had always wanted to feel. 
Her legs proved the subtle complacent difference she had 
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always felt existed between herself and her mother and 
sister Emma, stumping carelessly about the farm in harsh 
black cotton stockings. 

She had resented furiously the idea that she would get to 
be like these stocky, blunt, unattractive women, with red, 
unpowdered noses and stained nails, their heads filled with 
stupid thoughts about ezgs and chickens and cows and 
sterilizing bottles and bacteriological content and things. 
She had resented the fact that they made a success of the 
chicken farm, resented the ugly brown house, outside the 
New Jersey town, from which she had to go to high school 
on the trolley. She had resented bitterly that she had had 
to help the hired girl with the dishes. 

But worst of all had been her mother’s idea that she 
would turn the chickens over to Emma and Kathie after 
Kathie graduated, while she herself concentrated on 
Grade-A milk. It was a detestable future, impossible 
for Kathie even to think of. The ugliness of it stuck in her 
throat. She wanted a life utterly different, graceful, silken, 
easy, beautiful. She wanted beautiful things, to know nice 
people with charming manners, and, of course, to have 
money, because it seemed to her that ugliness could be 
combated only with money. So she had married Russell, 
not because he had money but because he was a nice boy, 
with nice manners, liked nice things. He had been travel- 
ing for a hardware house and he had saved money. She 
could tell that his people had been nice city people. From 
the moment she had met him with a girl she knew, ata 
movie, she had decided she would marry him and go away 
and live in a hotel and wear lovely things like chiffon stock- 
ings. He had been as eager as she to come to Miami on 
their honeymoon. And now—he had forged a check. 
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She sat up and stared 
through the glimmering 
gray at the huddle of 
bedclothes in the other 
bed that was Russell, 
sleeping heavily and 
hatefully. If he had done 
this dreadful, this dan- 
gerous thing, she would never forgive him. 
Suppose people found out. She grew stiff 
with fright, feeling ugliness like a kind of 
fog rising up to choke her. 

It simply could not be true, that was 
all. She had dreamed it. She got out of 
bed and got herself a drink of water and 
forced herself to think calmly. Of course 
she had dreamed it. It was because Rus- 
sell had worried her so with his suggestion 
of having been drinking. He had been 
blurry, excited, not himself. He would 
have to stop that. She simply would not 
have a drunken husband. It was part of 
that ugliness she loathed so. There was no 
reason why Russell should get depressed 
and take to drinking just because he had 
no job yet. 

It was just as bad for her. She knew 
she could make him stop, because she 
knew he loved her—loved her with a kind 
of mute passion that was even helpless 
and a little humble. 

It seemed queer to her to love anyone like that, but it 
was a good thing he did. She would threaten to get a job 
herself. He hated that idea. And, as far as that went, he 
knew she would hate him if he could not support her, 
pay for a room in a hotel, better than this one, give her 
pretty clothes and good stockings. She wanted to sit in 
hotel lobbies, smartly dressed; and above everything, she 
wanted to dress for dinner. There was the loveliest peach 
chiffon in a shop window. She thought lingeringly how 
she would look in the peach chiffon. 

She stood looking at her reflection in the glimmer of mir- 
ror, misty and lovely, drowned in that soft light. She 
leaned to her reflection, absorbed in the dark mystery of 
her eyes, that were bright goldy-brown in the daytime, 
turned her head to study critically the pathetic droop of 
her soft full mouth, the clear sweet line of her throat, the 
way her hair curled about her head, like soft little feathers. 
She liked the way she looked. Kathleen Olney. Not 
Kathleen Caffery any more. Mrs. Russell Olney. It made 
her feel important and distinguished. Oh-h, how sleepy 
she was. Queer how that horrid dream had depressed her. 
Outside and far off, early roosters were crowing. A truck 
rattled along the street before the hotel. Out the east 
window a thin line of pure gold appeared in the gray be- 
yond the dim bulk of two housetops and the dark mass of a 
tree. She snuggled down under the light bed covering into 
instant sleep. 

But she woke again, drugged and blurry, to the sharp 
brightness of the early sun blazing into the room. There 
was something breathless and cruel about its scorching 
brilliance, before the wind was up. That bitter depression 
of before dawn was tight in her throat. Suddenly she was 
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afraid, dreadfully afraid, with a kind of panic. It was nota 
dream. Russell had forged that check. Something dread- 
ful was going to happen. She plunged out of bed to splash 
her face hastily with cold water, run a comb through her 
hair, powder and rouge, pull on her clothes, all in a kind 
of petrified quiver. The new chiffon stockings went on 
quickly, but with care. They reassured her, told her that 
nothing could happen to a girl with as nice legs as hers. 
Her smart little yellow dress reassured her, too, until she 
moved more slowly, smiling at herself a little for her ham- 
mering heart. And yet she went on adjusting her tight 
little yellow hat without a glance for Russell, spread out 
like a lean, unconscious child, his black hair tangled on his 
hot forehead, his mouth slack, his face spotted over the 
cheek bones with unnatural red. She would go and get her 
breakfast by herself. 

Just then the telephone began to ring, a sound so abrupt 
and imperious in that silence that she stood stock-still by 
the bureau, numb with panic. The silly shrill clamor went 
on and on, urgently, hatefully. Under her hand, on the 
bureau top, was Russell’s scattered money. The telephone 
bell was screaming at her. She picked up the biggest bill, 
fifty dollars, thrust it in her stocking top, ran to the door, 
unlocked it and ran out, leaving the thing whirring evilly 
like a snake, in there with Russell. 

Just outside, at the end of the long bare hallway, was the 
open door of a rear outside staircase, down which she fled, 
her panic tightening with every running step. On the 
ground three flights below, among trash barrels, she 
thought she could still hear that bell ringing overhead, but 
forced herself abruptly not to run, and so walked, stiffly, 
as if people were running after her to catch her by the 
shoulder. She walked as fast as she could without drawing 
people’s attention, putting corners and crossings and many 
blocks between her and that hotel. 

She found herself on the bay front, staring out dully at 
dancing blue water beyond ships, and at the wink and glit- 
ter of cars racing on the Causeway. She walked, not know- 
ing where she was going or what she was going to do, until 
at last she made herself stop for a cup of coffee in a little 


coffee shop filled with the smell of bacon and the constant 
ringing of the cash register bell. It made her calmer to see 
how casual everyone was. She was calmer after she had 
had her coffee. Why, how perfectly silly she was, running 
off like that, just because the telephone rang early in the 
morning! It was probably only the laundry, or a package 
from astore. That was it—a package from a store. Those 
white shoes she bought yesterday. Really she was being 
too ridiculous. 

Still she did not go back directly, but sat on a bench in 
the park, letting the morning wind from the sea blow 
her hair and her eyelashes and calm her still twitching 
nerves. Two hours later, quite cool, she sauntered leisurely 
back. 

If Russell fussed about her going out so early, she 
thought, turning in the narrow hotel lobby, she would say 
she had been so worried about his drinking that she had 
gone out to see about getting a job for herself. 

The girl at the desk, who was also the telephone operator, 
looked up at her as she passed and said remotely, ‘‘ Mr. 
Hutchins would like to see you in his office, Mrs. Olney, 
please, right away.” 

That sick throbbing came again to Kathie’s heart, but 
she said ‘“‘Certainly,’’ and walked erectly to the door 
marked Private Office, feeling the telephone girl’s eyes in 
the small of her back. 

Inside, there were two men—Mr. Hutchins and another; 
a tall, broad-faced, dull-eyed man who sat at Mr. Hutchins’ 
desk; a man with a sort of impenetrable waiting solidity 
about him, as if he could sit like that indefinitely, sure 
what he wanted would come through the door to him at 
last. 

She felt his heavy gaze rest on her with no expression 
she could read. She turned to Mr. Hutchins’ more familiar 
long face, with the faded polite eyes and the creased 
smile that was just another piece of hotel property. Mr. 
Hutchins’ sallow face was faintly red and his eyes skimmed 
on and off her face. She stood and waited, with her small 
chin up and her heart pinched tight as Mr. Hutchins got 
to his feet. The other man sat still, solidly. 


“You wanted to see me, Mr. Hutchins?’ Kathie said 
with a chill calm that surprised her. 

“Ves, Mrs. Olney. Ah’’—said Mr. Hutchins uncom- 
fortably—‘‘ Mr. Maloney here wanted me to ask you to 
step in a minute to—ah—to ask you—ah ——”’ 

“Tha’s all right,’’ said Mr. Maloney, taking charge with 
asmooth, fat voice. ‘‘Just si’ down, will you, girlie? Right 
over there—yeah. Now tell me, how long have you known 
this young feller, this Russell Olney, hey?”’ 

Kathie sat down. She had a feeling no one in the world 
could have done anything but sit down, stiff and still and 
waiting, the way he said it. 

‘“My—husband, you mean?” she said faintly. ‘“‘We’ve 
been married a little over a month. I knew him three or 
four months before that.’’ She longed to be able to say 
fiercely ‘‘But what business is it of yours, I’d like to know,” 
but she could not. Somehow he made it.seem dreadfully 
his business. 

“Married ’n’ everything,’ the man was saying, with, to 
her horror, a heavy sort of facetiousness. ‘‘License an’ 
minister ’n’ everything, hey? Folks know about it?”’ 

“Certainly they knew about it,’”’ she said, with returning 
spirit. “And a caterer, too, if you want to know.”’ She 
remembered how she had had to argue her mother into 
having the caterer. 

‘‘Never knew what this young feller did before then, 
didja? Havearegular job? How’d you happen to come to 
Miami?”’ 

“He traveled for a hardware house,’’ Kathie answered. 
““We came to Miami on our honeymoon with money Rus- 
sell had saved and we thought if we liked it he would get a 
job here. He’s been looking for one.” 

‘“Been spending his money for him, too, haven’t you? 
Pretty near broke, wasn’t he? Didn’t get a job, did he? 
D’jever hear him say anything about being in jail?” 

“Certainly not. He never was,’’ Kathie said indignantly, 
resenting bitterly this man’s cool assumption that they 
were both suspicious characters. She wanted to burst out 
at him, yet something within her said, ‘‘ Be careful—don’t 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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Clifford Robinson, ‘‘had ought to have been policed. 

Your fool civilian school-teachers give this chuck 
to kids to read because it’s classical. If Jupiter’s behavior 
to ladies was modern he’d be in the police courts most 
weeks and in jail pretty regular.”’ 

He closed Tales From Greek Mythology and prodded 
Private George Dewey Brown with one toe. The pink 
youth said drowsily, “‘ Yeh, I hear you, sergeant. Go right 
on readin’,” and curled up even more thoroughly on the 
floor of the supply company’s office. 

“You,” the little sergeant ordered, “‘go to bed! We 
been workin’ an hour on you to make you more civ’lized, 
an’ all you do, chickenfeed, is to go asleep on us! G’ on to 
bed and pray to be made a better boy of. My aunt in 
Ohio used to have me pray for that an’ it worked grand. 
I’m twenty-seven—thirty on my service record—an’ I 
ain’t killed anybody much yet, outside line of duty, nor 
stole anything very valuable. Go to bed, kid.” 

Private Brown sat up and yawned horrendously. He 
was all of sixteen years old and infinitely pleased with 
everything that happened to him. His intelligence oper- 
ated with the open violence of a bucking mule. When he 
had a thought it fairly pranced into sight. Some girl in 
San Antonio had called him ignorant, and he, after some 
speculation, had applied to the regiment’s chaplain for 
cultural aid. The chaplain had enthusiastically given 
this suppliant a volume of Greek myths. I don’t 
know why. What G. D. Brown needed was a 
grammar. I wrote his letters to his mamma in 
upper Mississippi, and anybody literate in the 
supply company read her answers. 

“Those there Eyetalians you 
been so kind as to read me out 
about, sergeant, is all dead?” 

‘Greek, kid. Yeh,’’ Robinson 
admitted, ‘‘they’re all dead— 
Ole Man Jupiter, Mrs. Juno, lit- 
tle Apollo an’ Miss Semeel # 

“‘Sem-e-le,’’ I corrected. 
“Three syllables, Robbie.” 

“You know too much,” the 
sergeant assured me, “for a 
lousy recruit with a sore foot. 

: Gimme a match. 
My argument is that if you kind 
of translated all myth’logy into 
a newspaper story you’d have 
the subscribers kickin’ about 
the paper’s morals. However, 
they teach it in kindergartens. 
Hello, Conkling! Where 
you been?”’ 

Private Erasmus Caleb Conk- 
ling, of F Battery, lounged 
through the moonlit door and 
sat down on one of our regal 
camp chairs, wiping his fore- 
head. Heat seemed to drip on 
Texas from the moon, and Conk- 
ling had been walking. Black 
slashes appeared on his trousers 
and where his olive shirt flat- 
tened on his chest. 

“Moving pictures. Pretty 
stupid, too, except that they 
had some views of hospitals in 
France, and those were rather interesting. Had one chap 
shot through both arms. I don’t just see how you’d man- 
age that.” 

“Oo,” G. D. Brown objected, “‘’at’s easy. Up home 
my cousin Gallonius got him a couple of holes into his 
arms when his wife’s poppa shot him some. Gallonius put 
his hat up on a stick so’s th’ old gentleman—it was bright 
moonlight like this here—would shoot his hat. Only but 
Mr. Franklin shot some lower an’ the ball went froo 
Gallonius’ arms, both of ’em.”’ 

“What was the old man annoyed about?” I asked. 

Private Brown gathered up his blanket from the floor 
and simply explained, “Oh, Gallonius, he’d fell inlove with 
another lady down to Tchula, where he worked in a store 
some, an’ he was leavin’ home. His wife’s folks thought it 
was unbecomin’. . Well, thank you kindly, sergeant, 
sir. G’ night.” 

He draped his blanket respectably around his white un- 
derclothes and withdrew into the moonlight while Private 
Conkling still blushed. 
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“Gallonius,’’ Robinson drawled, “‘was a lively boy. 
Quit lookin’ so shocked, Conkling. The Mississippi 
backwoods ain’t Newport.” 

Robinson, after three chats with young Conkling, had 
located the boy as something or other out of the fashion- 
able jungles which, in the nation’s imagination, center on 
Newport, Rhode Island, a watering place which has been 
a good deal advertised. The wiry little veteran had a 
sense of accents. He asked me nothing about Conkling, 
but he examined the lad with his listless hazel eyes and 
came to conclusions. These conclusions, though, never 
joined the recruit’s name to the bearded likeness of 
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Conkling’s grandfather stamped on 
the wrappings of Conkling’s Casaba 
Soap. Robinson merely assumed that 
harmless creature came of wealthy 
people and observed, too accurately, 
that Conkling was not sophisticated. 
But he happened to like Conkling, 
and now he undertook briefly to 
improve him. 
“What shocks you is_ hearin’ 
Brown say that his cousin wasrunnin’ 
off from his wife, ain’t it? If it was 
your cousin you wouldn’t say so. 
Manners, an’ so forth. Never wash 
your dirty linen in public, an’ all 
that. But the kid comes from where 
they mention such things out loud. 
You think he’s a nice kid, so it shocks 
you hearin’ him give away his cousin to 
strangers. But Brown don’t mean nothin’ 
by it; so it ain’t bad manners.” 

“‘T suppose not,’’ Conkling brooded, 
turning back the sweated cuffs of his shirt. 
“‘He is a nice kid too. . Hither of 
you going to San Antonio tomorrow 
night?” 

“My foot’s too sore,”’ I said, shifting it 
in the carpet slipper which covered its 
oiled bandages. Then I got up to answer 
the little field telephone that more or less 
connected us with the rest of Leon Springs 
Military Reservation and with San An- 

‘tonio when all the operators were in a 
goodtemper. After tumults and warblings 
came clearly the balmy voice of Pearl Mc- 
Cue, waitress in the Maximilian Ice Cream 
and Candy Café on East Houston Street, 
demanding Mr. Brown, if available, and 
I limped around the partition that cut the 
office from the supply company’s bedroom, 
to call G. D. Brown from his cot. 

“‘Tt’s your red-headed friend, son.” 

““Which one, corp’ral?”’ theinfant asked, 
hopping out of his blanket. 

“The McCue girl.” 


“Aw, her! She,’ said this soldier, ‘‘is 
a kind of a noosance. Thank you 
kindly.” ’ 


He flitted back into the light of the 
office and plastered himself earnestly 
against the wall, yawning before he dul- 
cetly said to the telephone, “‘Hyo, honey? 
Wine Yes'm, this.is' me. ". #7 eb 
huh! No, I been thinkin’ of you 
ev’ since Tuesday an’ nobody else.” He 
effected this perjury with the expression 
of a strayed cherub, his yellow hair flop- 
ping on his pink, blank forehead, and we 
all grinned while the girl in San Antonio 
spoke at some length, in a mosquito’s buzz 
just within our hearing. G. D. Brown 
scratched one calf with the big toe of the 
other foot and looked across his shoulder 
once at Conkling before he answered. 
“Yeh-heh. . . . Yeh, the big fel'a with 
gray eyes. Name of Conklin’. pis 
Yeh. Yeh, I’llfetch himin. . . Who 
thought he was cute?’’ Conkling blushed 
here. ‘‘ You did? . Yes’m, all right, 
honey. I’ll fetch him in. . . . And you 
ain’t fell in love wiv nobody else sinct 
Tuesday? Goo’ by! . . . Conk- 
lin’, we gotta take us Pearl McCue an’ another girl to a 
dance t’morra night. She thinks you’re kind of cute. So 
remember you’re goin’ to Santone wiv me t’morra. And 
you’ll have to make me a loan of some more money, ’cause 
I ain’t got any, an’ remind me of it pay day. . 
Gimme a cig’rette. Thank you kindly.” 

Conkling drew in his feet under the camp chair and 
looked at G. D. Brown with embarrassed alarm. I knew 
that he would escort the pretty red-haired waitress to the 
dance tomorrow night, because when anyone was so 
heartless as to refuse George Dewey Brown, the youngest 
member of the supply company made his eyes into pools 
of angelic woe and suggested, vocally, that he might ery. 
Nobody ever did other than what G. D. wanted. They 
couldn’t. He went touring among the batteries and came 
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home with halves of birthday cakes which some “very 
nice guy”’ had given him; the world was his brother. He 
now beamed possessively upon Conkling, and Conkling 
humbly said, “Oh, all right. But, I don’t know Miss 
McCue.” 

““She’s a widda. Her husband died of pneumonia down 
on the Border las’ spring. He was a doughboy. She’s 
down outa New York, an’ pretty old—nineteen to 
twenty’’—Dewey Brown guessed, sitting on his heels, 
“but kinda nice. She got disappointed in a lootenant ’at 
was courtin’ her some this spring, but she’s over that now; 
an’ she dances nice. An’ we could get a pass for over 
Sunday an’ stay in a hotel, too, if you got enough jack,” 
he proposed, “‘and I’ll take you to see nother girl lives up 
on Grayson Street. Her name’s Minna, but she ain’t very 
Dutch. Her daddy’s a jooler.”’ 

“You're a great invention,’”’ said Robinson, beginning 
to shed his clothes. ‘‘How many boys in your family?”’ 

“Just seven,’’ G. D. Brown yawned. “Bill died. He 
wasn’t much good anyways. Kinda yella. Only thing he 
had guts ’nough to do was get married, an’ anybody can 
do that.” 

“So Voltaire said,’’ I chuckled. 

“What outfit’s he in, corp’ral?”’ G. D. inquired. 

“He’s dead,’ I said; ‘‘along time ago. . . . 

bed.” 
* But G. D. was now aroused. He looked sternly at 
Robinson and told him, “Been thinkin’ over ’at story 
about Semeel an’ Jupiter an’ I think it’s just a bloomin’ lie. 
I never seen nobody that could have him the lightnin’ burn 
alady up. I think it ain’t so. I’m gonna get me a school- 
book an’ have Conklin’ teach me readin’ out of that. 
Mamma never got very far wiv me. You'll teach me 
readin’, Conklin’?”’ 

“Oh,” said Conkling, “all right. Good night.” 

“G’ night. I guess,’’ G. D. reflected, ‘‘I’ll get me trans- 
ferred into your battery anyhow. It’ll be convenienter for 
teachin’ me readin’, and I like you a hell of a lot too.” 

“Thanks,’’ Conkling stuttered and escaped into the 
moonlight. He should have been spending his sophomore 
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vacation from Harvard at Watch Hill, where his father’s 
elaborate concrete villa nestles among shrubbery and sand 
dunes, but he would now finish the season as G. D.’s tutor 
and banker. 

“‘He’s fine,”’ said Private Brown, undoing his legs, “‘ but 
he’s awful funny. I bet he ain’t never been drunk even.” 

“Did Pearl ask you to bring him in, kid?’”’ Robinson 
asked. 

“Uh-huh, sergeant. He was eatin’ ice cream in there 
other night. She seen him. Corp’ral, you write 
me a letter about bein’ transferred, early tomorra, an’, 
sergeant, you work on the lootenant to sign it right fast, 
so’s I can take it up an’ make the adjutant transfer me 
quick. I been in this army a year, so I ain’t like one of 
these chicken-feed kids dunno what he wants. You make 
me a nice letter, an’ I’ll take care of the rest of it. 
Gimme ‘nother cig’rette, so’s I can have one if I wake up 
any time. . Thank you kindly. G’ night.” 

Robinson looked after G. D. appreciatively and drawled, 
as he hauled his cot into: the middle of the office, ‘‘Been 
in the army a year an’ nobody’s killed him! Funny he’d 
get thick with Conklin’ though. Opposites attractin’, 
kind of. It’s none of my business, but if I was you I'd tell 
Conklin’ to watch where he steps. Pearl McCue’s a smart 
girl. The kid’s rich, ain’t he?”’ 

“T expect so, Robbie.” 

“Tt’s none of my business,”’ the small man remarked, 
and reached for the hot lantern. As the flame wilted he 
said, almost harshly, “‘I ain’t any use for some kinds of 
women. . G’ night, bud.” 

I had the relation toward Conkling of a remote port in 
the mental storms which had been overtaking him ever 
since we were recruits at Fort Slocum in May, and he 
blushed when I cursed a cake of Conkling’s Casaba Soap 
escaping me on the wet floor of the shower baths in those 
jammed barracks. He was not a clever youth in any way, 
or very adaptable to the miscellaneous society of F Bat- 
tery. So he hung about me somewhat, and I served him 
for occasional confidences. We had some acquaintances 
in common, and he had the vague respect of nineteen for 
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twenty-seven years to expend on me. But I wasn’t his 
nurse, and it was neither my duty nor my pleasure to find 
out how he spent his time in San Antonio. And yet I had 
never heard Robinson speak unkindly of any woman be- 
fore. The sergeant’s philosophy did not embrace good and 
evil as those subjects are understood in sewing circles and 
Sunday schools. His friends in San Antonio seemed gen- 
erally to know all about police courts, jails and gambling 
hells. 

But he had come near to warning Conkling, through me, 
against the graceful Pearl McCue, around whom youths 
sighed and cavorted vainly in the soda bar on East Houston 
Street. It startled me a trifle. 

But the next morning we were very busy getting G. D. 
transferred from the supply company into F Battery. 
The dreadful child appeared early, slicked and arrayed 
in his smartest tight shirt and his palest trousers, and hung 
over my shoulder while I typed a letter reques¢ing his 
transfer. 

Then he made the dazzled supply officer indorse it, 
exvressing his extreme sorrow at parting from a com- 
manding officer so agreeable, and duly armed he trotted 
up the hill to beam at the adjutant. 

He was gone precisely ten minutes. Returning at a trot, 
he appeared between F Battery and the supply company 
and raised a falsetto howl for Conkling to come and help 
him move his effects. A committee of the supply company 
assisted Conkling in lugging over G. D.’s trunk, a crate, 
handmade, for the transport of an armadillo to his youngest 
brother in Persis, Mississippi—if he ever found time to im- 
prison an armadillo— a patchwork quilt sent by his mamma, 
and some other goods which I forget. G. D. smoked sev- 
eral of Conkling’s cigarettes while superintending this 
transfer, and then settled on the doorsill of the supply 
office, sighing, “It’s certainly awful hot for work this 
mawnin’. Gimme ’at book about Jupiter, corp’- 
ral. . . . *Rasmus, you can show me some readin’ outa 
this. It’s no good, but it’s got lots of words in it. 
What’s ’t say here?”’ 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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HE time had arrived 
for our little Yuma del- 
egation to make its 


third annual pilgrimage to the 
Cheyenne frontier feature 
that is, if we were going—and 
Mr. Quinlan, the big boss, 
being approached, allowed 
we were. 

““Whoop-ee!’”’ admits Jo Kain, always knowing the 
words expected of a cowboy, but a great bronc-forking kid, 
though showy and known as Yuma Jo away from home. 

The Split Sevens sports other gents of fame in the 
whing-ding world, including Panhandle Larkin, a top- 
string bulldogger; Hardtwist Peters, Arizona’s roping wiz; 
also Martin Shorey, myself, foreman and all-round top 
hand, running chiefly to brains. Champs being hard to live 
with, require handling delicate but firm, which Mr. Quin- 
lan leaves to me. 

The next afternoon, on the Bone Ridge siding, we were 
loading hay on a freight car, when along the tracks from 
the direction of Yuma appeared a stranger, walking as if 
not used to abusing his legs that way and not intending to 
do it much more—a fine set-up young fellow, long and 
narrow, except at the shoulders, where he flared out. The 
face at the end of that manful length looked 
so young as to start you guessing all over 
again; and the first notice I take of the lad’s 
natural good taste is when he refuses to 
kid around any with Pan or Hardtwist, but 
asks for authority at once and is directed 
to me. 

“Needin’ a hand?”’ he inquires, lighting 
a paper twist. 

“No.” 

“That’s too bad.” 

“Headin’ anywhere special?” I asked. 

“Cheyenne,” said he, “‘and I’ve got ev- 
erything done possible to miss gettin’ there, 
since reaching Yuma yesterday, including 
going broke at an écarté table last night.” 


Breezy, Standing Between Us, 


ay Will Levingtom 
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“If That's the Firebird Hoss,’’ Came From 
‘‘and I’ve Got the Feeling He is, I’m Lookin’ for a Chance to Hop Him This Meeting”’ 


“This here eight-wheel buggy is going to Cheyenne with 
the Split Sevens outfit and saddle stock—if the vines don’t 
start growing up and clog the wheels,” I said. ‘‘Sometime 
tomorrow, if you was to climb aboard, the worst thing that 
could happen would be for you to fall off. Meanwhile you’d 
better ride the hay wagon back and we’ll whittle you up a 
sandwich at the ranch house.”’ 

That evening after supper Breezy picked up a guitar and 
gave it what it was made for with amazing speed and soft- 
ness. 

He sang as easy as talking—low soft-flowing songs which 
you hear below the Government’s big wire fence. Jo Kain 
was eager to hear first-hand as to the reactions of sefioritas 
to white men straying down that way. 

‘Just what was it kept you in Sonora so long, Breezy?”’ 
I heard him inquire, but didn’t wait for an answer, because 
just then at a little distance I saw Kate 
Durman standing in the dusk and moved 
toward her. : 

“‘Isn’t he wonderful?”’ Kate whispered. 
“Oh, Marty, what is that something about 
him that puts a catch in your throat?” 

“The guitar music?”’ 

““More’n that,” she said. 

Kate had just come back from a week’s 
stay in ¥uma. She was the fair relict of Bill 
Durman, the foreman who had presided 
over the Split Sevens before my time. Hav- 
ing lost her Bill—a whole lot of a man he 
was, too, in our section of Arizona, twenty 
years older than Kate and given to gun- 
thumbing, two hands; having lost her Bill, 


“What did you mean to doin Cheyenne?”’ Breezy who treated her like his little girl, doing all 
“‘Havin’ entered for bronc honors, I hoped he could to spoil her without making a suc- 
to ride one or two—especially that Firebird hoss. My cess of life; having lost her Bill three years ago, as I’ve in- 


name’s Bob Lane, called Breezy more often, of Corosanto, 
Sonora.” 

“Martin Shorey of the Split Sevens, foreman, Yuma 
post office, Arizona,” said I. 
fore, have you, Breezy?” 

“No, I’m mainly located south of the line since I was 
ten.” 

“What did you say about Firebird?” 

“Nothin’, only I’d like to ride him.” 

The name of this Colorado outlaw horse was more and 
more in the air, like a popular song; a promising amateur 
killer with three nicks in his mane, not heard of in round-up 
lists until last fall. I looked at the lad standing before us, 
not more than twenty or twenty-two and talking about 
riding Firebird as if venturing his intentions of becoming 
President. 


—- 


“Ain’t entered up there be-’ 


timated, Kate had tearfully made known her willingness 
to stay on at the Split Sevens, and Mr. Quinlan gave her 
the ranch guest house to mistress over. With him away 
most of the time and me holding down Durman’s old job, 
it sort of fell to my part to keep a mothering eye over Kate, 
who proved mean to do with on one count, being faithful 
to Bill Durman at all times. + 

Still listening to the guitar music, she turned to me now, 
her face showing tenderer than I’d ever seen it show 
before. 

Breezy played on at a distance, all unconscious. 

“Tt means being hurt as a child—some awful injustice,” 
Kate said. 

““What’s that?” 

“That look of his round the eyes.” 

“‘He’s lost his travel ticket to Cheyenne.” 


“‘More’n that, Marty,”’ she said. We reached the door 
of the big dobe guest house. ‘‘Home sure has the world 
whipped,”’ she went on, in tones always a little breathless 
and husky after being away. 

“All you got to do is to stay with it,’ I said, letting her 
hand drop, remembering Hardtwist had overdone it once 
and since been plumb infrequent in her company. 


Up to midnight that night we were packing our finery in 
war bags, such as neckerchiefs, decorated boots and fancy 
chaps. I caught Jo Kain surreptitiously slipping in three 
of his prided silk shirts, about which we’ ve endured a heavi- 
ness of talk year after year, they being of boudwah pink. 

“Jo,” I said, “‘I thought one more year in my stable 
company would cure you from wearing such unmanlike 
garb over your upper portions. Why do you do it?” I 
asked, concerned. 

“Pink,” allows Jo, more respectful than usual, eying a 
rip in the seam of one of his best boots, ‘‘is a color utter 
female. When a woman sees pink her heart is moved, and 
those looking to land a riding champ don’t have no trouble 
finding him when he steps down from horseback after the 
show.” 

“My theory is,’’ remarked Pan, “Jo uses that uncom- 
mon shirt cloth because it’s eye-blindin’ enough: to keep 
attention off his other features.”’ 

In the Denver yards we got some newspapers to read 
up on the Cheyenne fiesta. The editors didn’t seem to be 
so excited about it as we were, but the grand remuda of 
bad horses was accentuated on: Firebird, Reverend, Goofy 
Gus, Crossbearer, Little Bud, Blighter, Black Saliva, 
Moonshine, Drowsy Waters, Hell’s Escort, and some more. 

“T see they’re expecting a lot of Larry Dryden, the new 
Pendleton flash,’’ Pan said, poring over his part of the 
paper. ‘‘Also they are speaking plenty high of this new 
outlaw, Firebird—worse than the Reverend, it says here. 
Queer they don’t seem to know we’re comin’,’’ Pan added, 
scanning down the columns. 

“Oh, yes, they do,’’ came from Hardtwist without look- 
ing up from his sheet. ‘“‘Here it is: ‘Among other play 
boys of the prairie to arrive is Yuma Jo Kain, a promising 
young ty—tyro; Panhandle Larkin, if not wanted too bad 
elsewhere; and the master of all ropin’ and ridin’ gents, 
Hardtwist Peters, in person oo 

By that time we got the paper from him and I read at 
my leisure that the Yuma delegation in charge of “‘that 
sterling all-round top hand, Martin Shorey,”’ was being 
looked for, imminent and eager. 

“T sure feel interested in this here Firebird animal,” 
said Breezy, who had been sitting in quietude for some 
minutes. 
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| woman crying. 


“Outside of a 
nightmare, I never 


looks burning up 
‘with sadness 
-more’n evil.”’ 

_acurious way and 
‘ing 
, Marty?” 


| He’s watchin’ me 


| side let me into an 
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Cheyenne was bathing in the freedom of her favorite 
holidays, streets crowding with tough-faced gents, sifting 
in from all quarters of the open, smiling happy under their 
town hats. You could hardly get a look at old Hugh 
Shumack for the paws and arms around him; and there 
was Bob Cawkins, smiling quiet and pleasant, all-round 
eowboy champion; and Paddy Flynn, his side kick, both 
Montana men; young Larry Dryden, who finished off last 
year close to the top; and hawk-beaked Slim Purdy, his 
wolfer side exposed that afternoon, his dialogue being con- 
fined to abuse. Round-up dust kicking sky-high—smell 
that once and a man can’t stay home on the range year in 
and year out like he used to. 

“Pan,” I confides, all alive with good feelings, ‘‘we’ll 
have to get us beaded pants and a uke. The boys are 
dressing gayer each year. More like Jo Kain.” 

“Marty,” he said, “‘you can lay it on Hollywood. She’s 
sure spoilin’ more ranch hands than alcohol.” 

We saddled and rode down to the death cell for a look at 
the bad horses. Same old faces, some sunken-eyed like 
Little Bud, who lays out his plays with brute strength, too 
stupid to be mean; others looking calm and quiet and easy, 
the same blowing up entirely and changing color and form 
the minute they’re driven to a chute or somebody tries to 
saddle. There was Frock Coat, alias the Reverend, with 
his white blaze like a shirt bosom opened up, and a reputa- 
tion of having the 
ambulance follow 
him into the arena 
every time he was 
let out of the chute. 

Breezy Lane 
joined us on foot 
and his eyes set- 
tled onalean black 
beast Ihadn’t seen 
before, sun-faded 
and mud ground 
into his hide, but 
a hint of thor- 
oughbred back in 
his family tree, 
enough to show, 
under his scarred 
knees and pas- 
terns. This horse 
raised his head and 
I looked level into 
his right eye over 
‘the five-foot fence. 
What I saw was 
something like hu- 
man grief. Excuse 
me, but it made 
me feel sad, like a 


“Who’sthis sick 
stranger?’’ Pan 
called, examining 
the same horse 
from a little dis- 
tance to my right. 


Saw a more wicked 

eye.” 
“Wicked!” I 

said. ‘‘Why, .-it 


Pan jumped in 


inquired, ‘What 
hoss are you talk- 
abo wt, 


“Same as you. 
now.” 

“Come over on 
this side, mister.” 

Which I did, and 
the eye on that 


altogether differ- 
ent party. There 
was KILLER, as 
if the capital let- 
ters of the word 
flashed out in red 
light from the eye- 
ball. 


““Why, they aren’t mates!”” I muttered. ‘‘From the 
other angle he had me ready to bust into tears.” 

“Tf that’s the Firebird hoss,’’ came from Breezy, stand- 
ing between us, “‘and I’ve got the feeling he is, I’m lookin’ 
for a chance to hop him this meeting.” 

I glanced over his head at Pan, and we put it down to 
ignorance, Breezy wasting so many years in Mexico. The 
boy’s head otherwise wasn’t turned anyway. The presence 
of a hundred-odd best riders in the business forgathered 
at Cheyenne didn’t pull him away from our little Yuma 
delegation any more than if we were still in the freight car. 
And this point we’d found out: Besides being overrefined 
in his associations with the guitar, Breezy’s two-handed 
way of playing on an empty six-gun had leaked out. We 
had reason to believe he was keeping up his five-finger 
exercises on both instruments hours each day. 

““S’pose he can ride too?’”’ Pan inquired. 

“Ask me that tonight,” I answered, it being the second 
day and Breezy on the program to sit Gangrene in the 
afternoon. 


It happened that I didn’t see Breezy ride that after- 
noon, not close at least, being at the opposite end of the 
arena,making ready to haze asteer for Pan Larkin, who took 
the kinks out of his shoulders, embraced and busted in 
fifteen flat. By the time we made the other end of the arena, 


a chute opened and out comes tearing old Crossbearer, not 
taking to Jo Kain at all or listening to reason. The crowd 
went silent and deep into itself at the sight of the pink shirt, 
everybody thinking of the right thing to say in case our 
Joey messed up his performance. Now I’ve ridden old 
Crossbearer myself, and though he was full two years older 
today, his heart was just as full of grief and his ways just 
as perturbed. He sprung his whole list, which Jo took 
without breaking a rule, though too busy to decorate his 
activities with any flourishes that ride. 

“‘How did that new Sonora kid, Breezy Lane, come out 
on Gangrene?”’ I asked Len Hudkins, one of the judges. 

“Made a nice ride, Marty,’”’ Len answered, meaning that 
exactly. Further inquiries netted the point that if a champ 
had set as pretty, he’d have drawn a perfect score. 

About that time the announcer directed the crowd to 
another door of the chute, which shot back, and there stood 
Firebird taking his look at the arena with Larry Dryden 
astride—first time out for man and horse. Most bad ones 
make a jump with the swing of the gate, but this new out- 
law stood there like a pointer in full daylight. Something 
in my head may have clicked; I recall everything appear- 
ing so curious about this sixty seconds that I didn’t 
venture to express myself later. 

For several years Mr. Dryden had been bringing good 
habits and natural talent to bear on reaching the top of the 

cowboy list, and 
now at Firebird’s 


Breezy’s Move Now Was to Grab His Hat and Start Fanning, Something Firebird Hadn’t Counted On 


first fast move I 
saw him slowly 
rise. An invisible 
hook took him by 
the scruff of the 
neck and lifted 
him clear. As for 
the action he was 
leaving the center 
’ of now—if you’ve 
ever seen a whip 
snake thrashing 
about with its 
head pinned, 
something of Fire- 
bird’s bucking can 
be drawn from 
that—bawling, 
kicking wall-eyed 
fits, his front feet 
pawing the white 
out of the moon. 
Larry raised up 
to his knees, fac- 
ing where I stood, 
an awful look on 
his face before cov- 
ering his eyes. 
Firebird stood be- 
fore him half a sec- 
ond, his flanks to 
me, then yanked 
off, and presently 
there was a kind 
of moan in the air 
from the direction 
of the grand stand, 
where he looked to 
be whacking his 
brains out, trying 
to get loose from 
the empty saddle. 
In the mess tent 
for supper, and 
from various cir- 
cles all that eve- 
ning, you could 
hear the boys talk- 
ing about the ride, 
but Larry Dryden 
only kept shaking 
his head. More 
than once I heard 
their voices rise 
higher than usual, 
not because any 
bottle was going 
the rounds, but 
because each man 
saw it in his own 
way. Yet nothing 
they said reported 
the thing I saw. 


(Continued on 
Page 196) 


T TIMES the waiter fetching Willie 
Gerald’s breakfast from the Con- 
stitution Café brought up, with the 

tray, his mail; the letters were left on a 
table in the lower hall; and at times he got 
them, very much later, when he went out. 
But on other and more pressing occasions 
he sent down for them, and this was what 
he had done on an overcast morning in 
October. Usually letters did not. ar- 

rive at the moment they were logically 
expected; they were a day late, or 
something entirely unforeseen inter- 
rupted their coming; and then when 

they did appear, more often than not 

they were unsatisfactory. But in this 
single instance not only was the letter 
Gerald hoped for present, its contents 

were relievingly all that he could de- 
sire—the law firm of Clening, Blake 

& Adamson, writing on the part of a 

Miss Denham, accepted the model of 

a packet ship, The Cygnet, for Miss 
Denham, under the conditions of the 
previously noted agreement, and 
inclosed their check in full. This put 
Gerald in an uncommonly cheer- 
ful humor and he turned to the 
rest of his mail with an expansive 
spirit. But who, he wondered, 
could be writing him from Al- 
bany? He glanced forward to the 
signature. Jenning—Salmon Jen- 
ning? With what was that name 
connected? Early English china; 
a small Worcester pitcher. Of 
course. Salmon Jenning was the 
collector of Doctor Wall Wor- 
cester to whom he had given such 
a pitcher. 

‘*We wondered,” Jenning wrote, 
“if you would come to Albany in 
the near future. The provocation 
for this request, I know, is slight, 
yet my purpose is in a way pro- 
fessional as well as social. And 
not immediately connected with 
early Worcester; asubject, I gath- 
ered, in which you were but little 
interested.” A letter, Willie Ger- 
ald thought, as accurate as a mir- 
ror in the reflection of the writer, 
remote and stiff and measured. 

There was no tangible reason 
for his accepting such an invita- 
tion. Albany was a nuisance to 
get to, he’d have to adjust him- 
self to a whole new set of people, and the profes- 
sional part, more likely than not, would turn out 
to be useless. And yet he couldn’t be certain of 
that. Albany was a city of uncommon historic interest 
and connections, and talking to people was for years his 
principal occupation. But in addition Gerald had a feeling 
that he ought to go; he was instinctively impelled toward 
Salmon Jenning. He combated this impulse, explaining 
to himself that he was primarily a man of reason, for whom 
mere impulses had no actuality; but his mood was acqui- 
escent; he had no immediate engagement in New York, 
and so he wired Jenning he could come to Albany on the 
Thursday immediately before them. 

At dinner in Salmon Jenning’s house he was glad that he 
was present. It was an unusual dinner, of the greatest 
richness and elaboration, in an unusual house. The walls 
about him were deep maroon in color, glittering with 
ormolu and glass prisms; a great crystal chandelier hung 
from the ceiling; the fireplace was onyx, and the glasses 
grouped by his plate a ruby Bohemian, cut and traced with 
gold. Mr. Jenning was formal and pleasant, and Mrs. 
Jenning, who was small and feminine-appearing and ashen 
blond, pleasant and as appealingly informal as, in that 
setting, she could manage. A place at the table, Gerald 
noticed, was unoccupied, and Mr. Jenning explained that 
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“But Then it Would Oc« 
cur to You That Since I 
Taught History I Must 

be Wholly Antique”’ 


his sister, who had just arrived from Madison, was late, but 
would be down almost at once. 

She came in eventually, with the salad, but with no trace 
of haste. Willie was surprised; he hadn’t looked for an 
actually handsome, a really impressive, woman. Miss 
Jenning was thin, her face was thin and her nose decided, 
and she had bright red hair cut as closely as possible to the 
shapeliest head he remembered. Aside from that, her dress 
was in the best manner, a chiffon printed in indeterminate 
violet and gray, and she paid not the slightest—not the 
slightest—attention to him. This, since it was so noticeable, 
Salmon Jenning attempted to explain: 

“Virginia, my dear Gerald, is one of these new, disquiet- 
ing teachers of history. She is of the school, I am told, that 
utterly discards the past as being quite valueless for the 
present. So you can readily imagine what she thinks of 
you and me, who, to such a great extent, live in the eight- 
eenth century.’’ After this Virginia Jenning gazed coolly 
and appraisingly at Gerald, a slow impersonal scrutiny 
that increasingly irritated him. 

“T’d be glad if you would explain what your brother 
means,”’ he said to her. “It sounds rather absurd to hear 
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that the past has no bearing on the present. Why, the past, 
to an enormous extent, is the present—yes, and the 
future.” t 
“T would be obliged if you would tell me what that — 
means,” she replied. ‘‘ What connection, for example, has: 
this Wall, who made china in England 
in seventeen something, with Salmon? 
One was a practical affair of dishes, and 
my brother is like a child with a lot of 
toys too expensive to be played with.” 
“But,” Gerald asserted, “the present — 
is the result of the fine designing of th 
past. All we have to show where we are- 
going, and what we have accomplished, j 
lies in such collections as Mr. 
Jenning’s. It’s the record of the 
accomplishment of thought and ; 
art, of beauty.” : 
“On the contrary,’ ' 
formed him, ‘“‘my brother’s col- , 
lection, as you call it, is his great | 


she in- 


excuse for doing nothing. For 

being an amateur, a dilettante. 

If he hadn’t bought, at absurd 

prices, some other person’s con- 

ception of fine plates he might 

conceivably be forced to make 

them for himself, if the necessity 

‘were strong enough. The fact 

that there is none of it now is 

quite as interesting, and far 

-more significant than its sur- 
vival out of another age.” 

“T don’t see that at all,” 

Willie Gerald persisted. 

“Certainly you don’t. 

Why should you? Your 

mind isn’t trained or exact. 

You went to school in the 

Dark Ages.”’ 

“Well, I’m not more 

than a thousand years old.” 

The Dark Ages in Educa- 

tion, she replied, lay about 

thirty years behind him. 

Damn it, he told himself, 

she had no business to be 

so good looking, to have her 

hair cut that way and wear 

that dress, and at the same 

time beso—so disagreeable. 

“All that I hear about 

old furniture, when I’m 

with Salmon, makes me 

ill,” she continued. ‘‘Furniture is the result of - 

the social and economic conditions that produce 

it, of the degree of progress of a trade. An age of 

factory and wholesale production will make flimsy 

chairs, naturally; and slow hand labor, a small ac- 

complishment, will build solid chairs. What of it?”’ 

“Just this,’’ Willie Gerald declared: ‘‘The handmade 
chairs will be good and the machine-made chairs bad.” 

“What of it?’”’ she repeated. ‘‘ Does it seem to you that 
fifty or a hundred more years in the life of a piece of furni- 
ture is as important as the fact of changing economic con- 
ditions? The trouble with Salmon—and I’ll say Salmon 
when I mean you as well—is that he has the sentimentality 
of ignorance. He doesn’t actually know anything about 
the conditions of life. You both think the American Revo- 
lution was a noble effort of liberation. | That is sweet of 
you, but it isn’t very impressive.” 

“Virginia will tell you, if you’re not careful,” Jenning 
interrupted them, ‘‘that Jefferson hired a poet and found 
him a place in the Government so that he could blackguang 
George Washington.” 

“Of course,” she said calmly; “‘of course. Jefferson was 
a practical boss. There was no academic veneration in 
Thomas. But Salmon and you, who can’t meet reality, 
live in a stuffy air of traditional worship and lies. Until 
you sweep out your cabinets and your minds you'll be like 
barrels of old water that accumulate mosquitoes and dis- 
ease.” 
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“What I did want to talk to you about,” Jenning said 
later, ‘was something appropriate to hold at least a part 
of my Worcester. It’s all scattered about the house now, 
in cupboards and on commodes in the dining room. I can’t 
even keep related periods together. I know what I’m 
after, but I haven’t been able to find it.” 

“Probably the best thing would be a library bookcase,” 
Gerald replied. ‘‘Chippendale made them, but there are 
only a very few of his in existence, and the price would be 
horrid.’”’ Salmon Jenning interrupted him stiffly to explain 
that price had no bearing on the subject of their discussion. 
Gerald continued, ignoring this. ‘‘Shearer made some fine 
ones—I mean with closets across the bottom and glass 


above. And then, of course, there is Hepplewhite. He’d 
be very appropriate.” 
“That was my idea precisely,” Jenning agreed. ‘‘Al- 


though I’m afraid I got no further than Hepplewhite. 
Shearer I didn’t know of, and I’d forgotten Chippendale. 
I’d have thought he was a little early for the special deli- 
cacy I wanted.” 

On the contrary, Willie Gerald pointed out, it had 
been Thomas Chippendale who first brought the Chinese 
motive to English cabinetwork. Nothing could be bet- 
ter suited to the Chinese decorations of the early blue 
Worcester. That, of course, was so, Jenning recognized, 
and went on: 

“Then, what I want of you—I’m told you are the best 
one to go to—is a Chippendale library bookcase. I wish 
you’d regard this as a commission—yes, and charge me ac- 
cordingly. I understand fully that you might have to go 
to England; and that, too, I’d take to be entirely reason- 
able.” 

Willie Gerald gazed at him calmly. “I don’t know 
where you get your information,” he proceeded, ‘“‘but I am 
not a purchasing agent. And I haven’t any intention of 
going this fall—with conditions what they promise to be— 
to England. You could have saved a lot of trouble by 
writing to me first.”’ 

“Not at all,’ Jenning protested. ‘I wanted to see you. 
I wanted to consult you. And while I understand you are 


not a purchasing agent I happen to know you do purchase, 
but perhaps only for your friends. Well, then, let us say 
that if you are looking around and see an appropriate 
bookease, if you approve of it, you'll get it for me. The 
truth is I am absolutely ignorant of furniture, and, as you 
said in another connection, with conditions what they are 
I can’t think of a dealer I would trust such an important 
commission to.” 

The night had grown warm and they were seated on the 
porch that lay at the side of the Jennings’ house. The porch 
was narrow and lined by a succession of high Corinthian 
columns; a luxuriant trumpet vine ran over a formal lat- 
tice, and a narrow garden, under a great fence, had tanbark 
walks, rockeries, and a fountain with a slender musical 
stream spouting from a dolphin held by a leaden cherub, 
into a basin like a gigantic shell. Footsteps sounded be- 
hind them, and Willie Gerald rose to confront Miss Jen- 
ning. 

““My sister-in-law asks you to excuse her, Mr. Gerald,” 
she proceeded; ‘“‘she says she has a headache, but the 
truth really is that she’s overcome by my conduct.” 

“Tt’s too bad, Virginia,’”” Jenning said. “‘ You seem to 
forget that Mr. Gerald is not in the family.” 

“What is it that’s too bad, Salmon?” she asked directly. 
“After all, if Mr. Gerald isn’t in the family he equally isn’t 
made of sugar. He won’t be dissolved by an opposing 
opinion. And then you’d both expect me to listen quite all 
evening to your drivel. That is what is so annoying about 
the current American—he can’t stand the slightest criti- 
cism. There is no such thing as a generality with him. 
How can you have any intelligence or any conversation 
like that? Mr. Gerald was absolutely shocked at what I 
said about his little antiques. You don’t seem to recall 
that men make these things, that they are only interesting 
as a part of men, and that men today are just as absorbing 
as they were in the 1700’s. What they are making now, 
really, is a thousand times more significant than the things 
you snivel over.” 

Salmon Jenning objected very decidedly to her choice of 
descriptive terms. 


“Well, it does tire me to extinction,” she continued; 
“or bore me to death, if you like that better. It’s so trivial 
and so stolid. I see you fingering cups and saucers and 
studying workmen’s marks through a glass, when you can’t 
see facts crowding around you bigger than elephants. You 
say that the present is impossible, when as a fact perhaps 
it’s the most significant age the world has seen. Heavens, 
Salmon, what does some china matter?”’ 

Willie Gerald put in, ‘‘ Not at all, except as a record of 
the dignity of society, it’s the accumulative record of if 

“But you’ve said all that once before,” she interrupted 
him; ‘‘and it’s just as silly now as it was when you first 
went into it. Society—I suppose you mean humanity— 
has never been a very dignified affair, and you’re not add- 
ing perceptibly to what dignity there is by supporting 
antiquated and lost states of being.’’ Gerald impertinently 
reminded her that she wasn’t inaclassroom. ‘I know that,” 
Miss Jenning retorted. ‘“‘Salmon and you wouldn’t be here 
for five minutes. Mr. Gerald, my brother tells me you are 
an authority in early Americana—why did a Virginia dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Convention refuse to ratify the 
instrument he had such a large part in proposing?” 

“Havea cigarette,’ Willie Gerald answered. ‘‘I couldn’t 
tell you if my life depended on it.” 

“Salmon,”’ she turned to Jenning, ‘‘what turned Kansas 
into the Dark and Bloody Ground?”’ 

“Why, that’s easy,’”’ he almost shouted, ‘‘it was the 
contest over slavery.” 

She laughed. ‘‘ Wrong, my dear brother,” she informed 
him. ‘It had to do with nothing in the world but a fight 
over the eastern terminus of a transcontinental railway. 
It was simply a question of investment.” 

“Well, anyhow, you are a smart girl,’”’ Salmon replied. 
“Tt’s nice to think you know all these things. And when 
we want to find them out—when we do, darling Virginia— 


why, we can ask you, can’t we?” 


“By telegraph,” she responded. ‘‘Mr. Gerald, do you 
mind telling me why you have been staring at my feet for 
the last half hour?” 

(Continued on Page 200) 
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HEN launching a French restaurant in New 

York we tried to reverse that old adage: ‘‘The 

imitator of a man gets all his vices and none 
of his virtues.’’ What is true of an individual is true also 
of an institution. There was one vice we sought to cir- 
cumvent, and that bad habit was the tipping evil. 

A man dining in a Paris café must donate honorariums 
to at least five or six servants connected with the estab- 
lishment. The usual fee for the maitre d’hdétel was 100 
francs in the days when a franc was a franc. In return 
for this monstrous emolument of office, this individual 
would assure you that you were looking splendid, that the 
lady was getting thinner and it was a fine day. I have 
bought my weather reports much cheaper in America. 

The next solicitor in the Royal French Academy of 
Itching Palms would be the capitaine. A captain is aman 
who is not quite a maitre d’hdétel, 
but is too proud to be a waiter. His 
fee would be twenty francs and his 
duties were to lead you to a wabbly 
table in a desirable spot. He would 
also take your order and assure you 
that you were never looking better 
in your life, even though he had 
never seen you before. 

When the capitaine had taken 
your order he would then go into 
executive session with your garcon, 
whose share of the 
plunder was at least 
10 per cent of your 
check. The omni- 
bus, a frail juvenile 
who carried dishes 
which were too 
heavy for the big 
strong waiters, re- 
ceived his bit of the 
spoils from the 
waiter’s end of the 
swag. On your way 
out you were forced 
to run the gantlet 
of the vestiaire and 
the chasseur, known 
in a less expensive 
language as the 
check-room boy 
andthestarter. All 
these uniformed 
mendicants would 
assure you that you 
never looked better 
in your career. I 
have no doubt that 
an extra franc 
would make them 
reveal the past and 
foretell the future. 


A Hot Tip 


OWEVER, our 

efforts to mod- 
ulate the tipping 
epidemic were 
without avail. It grew and grew until it was out of pro- 
portion to the services rendered. I think that Americans 
like to tip and would regard the abolition of this peculiar 
form of tribute as a violation of their constitutional rights. 
Men like Stanford White, Sidney Love, Charles Thorley, 
Harry Content, Larry Waterbury, Harry Lehr, Morton 
Plant and Harry Thaw were liberal tippers. 

The prize tipper was the famous Scotty from Death 
Valley. Scotty came to New York with a bagful of twenty- 
dollar gold pieces supposed to have been mined in his 
private El Dorado in Death Valley. When first seated at 
his table, Scotty would tear a fifty-dollar bill in half. He 
would then give the waiter the western half of the bill and 
retain the eastern half, saying, ‘‘Now if the service is all 
right, I will give you the other half.”” Needless to state, the 
service was always neat if not gaudy. I have seen Scotty 
line up the waiters and chefs in Rector’s in an ensemble 
resembling a minstrel show. He would then give each one 
a twenty-dollar gold piece, a total of around $800 or $900. 

Frank Gould came in one night between acts of Zaza, 
then being played by Mrs. Leslie Carter at the Criterion. 


By George Rector 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARLEY ENNIS STIVERS: 


Although not a dramatic critic, Frank had accumulated a 
headache and asked our head waiter, Paul Perret, for a 
remedy. Paul suggested a cure known in his native land 
as kirschwasser, a Swiss cordial. Gould felt better in a few 
seconds and, before rushing back to the Criterion, he 
pressed a bill in Paul’s hands. It was a $100 tip—about 
ninety-eight dollars more than Gould would have had ‘to 
pay a doctor. 

Of course, the big take was around the holidays, when 
the rich patrons of Rector’s remembered their favorite 
waiters with substantial checks. The biggest recipient of 
Yuletide spirit was the head waiter, who often took down 
$15,000 or $20,000 in checks. The largest single tip I recall 
was the one given by Dan Reid, the tin-plate king, to the 
same Paul Perret. It was not in the form of money, but 
was a tip to buy Rock Island and hold for a rise. When 
Perret sold his stock, his profits were $14,000. I consider 
that the papa of all tips. 

Although we thought that a patron of Rector’s should 
enjoy the privilege of checking his hat and coat free, we 
soon found this was impossible. The first check-room boy 
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was Jerry Pelton, who started working for us at a salary 
of fifteen dollars a week. Jerry was a very polite and 
efficient checker of hats and umbrellas, and soon startled 
us by offering to buy the check-room privileges for $100 
a month. We couldn’t understand the reason 
for this and suspected that he might be helping 
himself to the contents of pockets and high- 
grading in gold-headed canes. However, when 
Jerry explained that he wanted to be his own 
boss, and was in love with the charming little 
telephone girl, Anna, we sold him the coat-room 
rights for a year at his own price. ' 

Patrons of Rector’s will recall this romance. 
At the end of the year Jerry had a gold-headed 
cane and a fur coat of his own to check. 
By then we began to have some sus- 
picion of the richness of the checking 
privilege, especially when another 
youngster offered us $300 a month. 
Rumors circulated that the check room 
at Rector’s was a bonanza and Jerry 
was forced to bid $5000 ayear. It grew 
each season until Jerry was contribut- 

ing $10,000 a year to Rector’s. 

The Susskind 
brothers decided 
that.a hat-and-coat 
business must be 
profitable, especially 
when your customers 
furnished the hats 
and coats. So they 
entered the field and 
cleaned $500,000, of- 
ten paying as much 
as $15,000 yearly for 
the coat room in a 
popular hotel or cab- 
aret. The king of the 
check rooms today is 
Leon Mollet, who 

. pays fabulous sums 
for concessions and 
has grown enor- 
mously rich. 


Hot Dogs 
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HE concession- 

aire is a very im- 
portant man in 
modern life. Heis a 
sort of fungus growth 
on the ship of com- 
merce. And, like 
fungus, he must wait 
until something is 
started to which he 
ean cling. He be- 
comes wealthy ped- 
dling peanuts at 
another man’s circus, 
will pay you $500 a 
month if you can 
guarantee him exclu- 
sive taxicab rights at 
the front door of your big hotel or restaurant, and would 
like nothing better than to be the owner of the only hose 
in a city ablaze. Before he would soak your property, he 
would soak your pocketbook plenty. 

We soon discovered that we must reckon with the con- 
cessionaire. Before the new century dawned, we had 
leased the candy, florist and souvenir coneessions in 
Rector’s; and we also got a substantial sum from a ticket 
agency for some of our floor space. 

The now famous Democratic Convention in Madison 
Square Garden was a choice bit for the frankfurter con- 
cessionaires, who ran the bid up to $10,000. They must 
have had a good idea of what the delegates liked to eat. 
Each extra day of the historic deadlock meant the destroy- 
ing of thousands of frankfurters. When the Garden was 
torn down last year, there was a report that workmen, 
excavating in the basement, discovered a secret dungeon 
in which two loyal delegates sat, chewing hot dogs and 
shouting “‘Twenty-four votes for Oscar Underwood!” 

Although the job of waiting on tables became a conces- 
sion in some restaurants, we never allowed this at Rector’s, 


Was Regarded as Such, 
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even though this custom existed in some very prominent 
places, both in France and America. We paid our waiters 
twenty-five dollars a month. They averaged from $600 
to $900 a month in tips. This was rich pickings. Soon we 
had applicants for waiting jobs who offered to work for 
nothing. There were some waiters who tried to pay us for 
the privilege of working in our place. We never hired 
men like these. We wanted all our men on our pay roll; 
and though we knew our men expected tips, we didn’t 
want to turn timber wolves loose among a pack of polite 
foxes. 

A waiter at Rector’s was a salesman, was regarded as 
such, talked to as such, and never tried to get away from 
the idea of being merely a waiter. Patrons would come 
in and look for their same waiter night after night. All 
our waiters were educated in their profession on the other 
side and spoke six and seven languages. They had worked 
in the capitals of the world and on all the big ocean steam- 
ers. We found that the best servants were boys who had 
attended the College of Waiters in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Never have I seen such waiters in my life. They were pol- 
ished, subservient and of handsome appearance. They were 
often mistaken for guests. However, an experienced eye 
could detect that our Swiss were too polite to be guests. 


Cultured Commission Merchants 


COLLEGE OF WAITERS may seem peculiar until 

you realize how many of your own meals have been 
ruined by bad service. Although there may have been no 
cheer leaders in this college, I have no doubt that many 
of its athletic heroes earned their varsity letters by drop- 
kicking a soup tureen over the goal posts from the forty- 
five-yard line. Or can you picture another athlete throwing 
a hard-boiled egg on a dead line from deep center field to 
the home plate? However, they were all schooled in the 
science of waiting, knew what to do with their hands, and 
no patron of Rector’s ever was forced to order a glass of 
water with the thumb on the outside. 


When I say our men were salesmen, I mean that they 
got a percentage on foods which a guest might not think of 
ordering, such as olives, celery and petits fours. The wait- 
er’s bit was 10 per cent, which would amount to from thirty 
to sixty dollars a month. In addition to this, he received 
twenty-five cents for pint champagne corks and fifty cents 
for the corks from quart bottles. This was paid to him 
by rival wine agents, seeking to increase the sale of their 
beverages. That would run into another thirty to sixty 
dollars a month. Of course, we never allowed our waiters 
to suggest any particular brand of wine, as there was too 
much danger of angering the other dealers. But I have no 
doubt that some waiters were subsidized by unethical 
agents. In spite of the fact that the pay was less than a 
dollar a day, a good waiter could clean up $1000 a month 
in legitimate service. 

We employed sixty waiters and twenty omnibuses. The 
day men came in at ten in the morning and worked until 
two, and took a three-hour recess in the afternoon. They 
then came back and worked until after the supper rush at 
two in the morning. The night men came on at ten in the 
evening and worked straight through until closing. 

There were eight captains of waiters who all retired 
rich on a pay of seventy-five dollars a month. Three 
cashiers were necessary to keep tabs on the business and 
five checkers to check and add up on the food service. 
The cashiers also waited on the cigar stand and were under 
the direction of a head cigar man, who had charge of a 
humidor which always carried a stock of the finest Cuban 
cigars. We would not surrender our cigar stand to the 
ubiquitous concessionaire, as my father refused to consider 
profits when compared with the risk of a patron getting a 
bad after-dinner smoke. Our cigar man went to Cuba 
every winter to select the various brands of leaf and our 
humidor never moistened less than $20,000 worth of to- 
bacco. This man was paid fifty dollars a week—huge pay 
in those days of wagon picnics and raglan overcoats. 

He even drew down larger pay than the maitre d’hétel, 
who was the most important man in the establishment, 
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but received only $150 a month. Our maitre d’hdtel was 
Paul Perret, and we lured him from Delmonico’s with hon- 
eyed words and promises of a better life to come, and he 
more than repaid us in service and good will.. He knew 
everybody in the world and could address almost any man 
in his native tongue. He had an uncanny gift of guessing 
a patron’s nationality by appearance alone. 

The next man to him in personal value was our manager, 
Andrew Mehler, another importation from the Italian- 
Swiss canton in the Alps. We trapped him also in our 
happy hunting grounds in Delmonico’s after he had been 
with them more than twenty-nine years. We baited him 
with an offer of $10,000 a year and double that amount in 
stock. He was an excellent man, a good greeter, and knew 
his business from A to Izzard. He drew a large salary be- 
cause he received absolutely no tips, while Perret’s poor 
wages were more than compensated by the fact that his 
job was worth $25,000 a year in tips and bonuses. 


Under Royal Protection 


HE real salaries started with Mehler. In fact he got the 

only big salary in the dining room. It was vastly differ- 
ent downstairs, where men were cooks. Our chef was Emil 
Hederer, who landed in Rector’s en route from Alsace- 
Lorraine via the old Bellevue in Philadelphia. George 
Boldt brought Emil to New York when he opened the 
Waldorf-Astoria and we snared him by dangling $7000 a 
year under his capable nose. He was a man well over 
sixty, heavy set, a big eater and drinker. The high spot in 
his career was when his great specialty, terrapin a la 
Maryland, found its way into Buckingham Palace during 
the reign of Queen Victoria. Boldt sent Emil’s finest effort 
all the way from the Bellevue in Philadelphia to England. 

Emil received an autographed photograph of the Queen, 
which he carried next to his heart and exhibited at every 
chance. He finally lost it during a dispute with a Sixth 
Avenue car conductor over the paying of a five-cent fare. 

(Continued on Page 222) 
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HAD imagined surely a 

hundred possible greet- 

ings which might pass 
between Bruce MaclIntyre’s 
daughter and myself. But 
our meeting was little like 
any of them. Westood there 
together on the railroad plat- 
form, with the lazy little train 
panting wearily besideus, and 
spoke impulsively of things I 
had not dreamed would ever 
be said between us. We 
laughed, with tears in our 
eyes. 

“T’ve thought of you mil- 
lions of times,’ she said. 
“The fairies themselves must 
have brought you. Wherever 
have you come from?” 

“Right straight out of that 
same picture—from a little 
old town in Ohio called Val- 
ley Springs. Your father sent 
for me last Sunday.” 

““To come to me?” 

“Yes; to be with you and 
your little girl, Barbara.” 

“You knew all about us?”’ 

“No, nothing. I had not 
heard from him, until then, 
except a telegram when my 
son was killed and one when 
my husband died, since the 
year before you were born.” 

“But you had loved each 
other?”’ 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Howamazing! Butyou’re 
dreadfully late coming out of 
the picture. It made a hor- 
riblemessforme. Whydidn’t 
you marry my father?”’ 

And there we were, just 
met, on a railroad platform, 
and I told her, unashamed, 
the truth that had been pain 
to me for nearly thirty years: 

“Because your mother’s 
money and beautiful face 
meant more to him.” 

“Oh!” It was a sharp lit- 
tle cry, andshe winced. “But 
you came when he sent for 
you; do you still love the 
old traitor?” 

‘At least,’’ I said, “‘I was 
very sure I should love his 
daughter.” 

She laughed delightedly. 
I had never seen anyone so 
entirely free of any touch of 
manner or affectedness. ‘Oh, 
you’re perfect! You make 
me almost want to forgive 
him. We-ell, I suppose old 
Uncle Doctor has warned you that I’m going crazy.” 
This was bewildering, and I showed it. She laughed easily 
and tucked my arm under hers. “‘ Don’t be embarrassed; 
of course he has. I’ve not been sure myself that I wasn’t, 
until—just now. It’s a great relief, really. Annie got to 
be a dreadful strain, expecting me to lose my mind any 
minute, just the way I might drop my handkerchief 
around some place. But I don’t seem—ah—touched, do 
you think?” 

I laughed with her and tried desperately for the right 
thing to-say. ‘“‘Not the slightest,” I said, with exaggerated 
seriousness. “But then I’ve been considered a little queer 
myself, so perhaps I wouldn’t notice it.’’ 

“Well, don’t you tell on me, anyhow, and we’ll get on 
famously—being queer together. Now what am I going 
to call you? ‘Mrs. Douglas’ just simply isn’t possible at 
all.” 

I suggested, ‘“‘Aunt Margaret.” 

“Oh, terrible!”’ she said. “I think ‘aunt’ is one of the 
hatefulest words in the language. I like ‘Margo,’ if you 
don’t mind; that was the name on the back of the picture. 
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But There Was No Favor in the Grave:Eyed Gaze She Gave Me 


And Margo’ll be easy for Barbara to say. I hope Uncle 
Doctor’s prepared you for an atrociously naughty child. 
Do bad ‘children upset you?” 

“‘T shall discipline her,’’ I said. ‘‘ Doctor Merea was very 
particular about that part of it—but I’m not to let you 
suspect it. You see, both your father and Doctor Merea 
thought it best for you not to know I’d ever even seen your 
father; all together, I’m to be very surreptitious about 
many things, and disciplining Barbara is one of them.” 

“T shan’t worry,” she said. ‘‘I’m helpless with her, and 
I know she’s a little heathen; but she holds her illness over 
me like a club. I think, though, that you’ll adore her—you 
must. Where on earth’s Jerusalem? Jerusalem, 
where are you?”’ s 

“Heah me, Mis’ Mack,” Jerusalem softly announced 
himself, behind us, where he was already attached by both 
hands to my heavy suitease. He greeted me with a smile 
as full of welcome as it was empty of teeth. Jerusalem was 
plainly a precious survivor of that almost exterminated 
race, the old-fashioned darky. His faded overalls were 
crazy-quilted with patches and he was old and bent, but 


rugged with the strength of 
a scraggly scrub oak. Jean 
explained me as ‘“‘a great 
surprise from Doctor Merea, 
an old, old friend instead of 
a stranger.” 

““Ain’t she the Mis’ Doug- 
las us was ’spectin’?”’ he 
asked astutely. 

““She’s Mrs. Douglas, but 
not the one we were expect- 
ing,” Jean qualified. 

Jerusalem was politely sat- 
isfied with this, but suggested 
practically that ‘“‘us had sho 
bettah hustle up or dem beans 
won’t be wuth their totin’ in 
town.”’ So we hustled up to 
a veteran runabout whose 
natural rear end had been 
replaced by a small truck 
body, where a large box of 
green beans sat wilting in the 
sun. Weassembled ourselves 
in the front seat, while Jeru- 
salem and a lanky, laborious, 
grumbling white man assem- 
bled my small trunk and big 
suitcase with the beans in 
the back. 

“Yes, Jerusalem is his real 
name,” Jean told me, ‘‘and 
his daughter’s name is Beth- 
lehem. She’s my cook and 
constant entertainment. Her 
name was Tallahassee when 
she came, but I couldn’t re- 
sist Bethlehem and they like 
it much better. . . . All 
set, Jerusalem?”’ 

“‘Mos’ of me is. Ise tryin’ 
to shade de beans. I specks 
old man Smart’ll dock us on 
’em ’cause dey’s wilted.” 

Which did happen. . The 
cross-eyed groceryman 
docked them fifty cents and 
“lowed he didn’t need ’em 
noways, but ’s long ’s she’d 
brung ’em in he’d do her the 
favor 0’ takin’ ’em.”’ He sof- 
tened the decision by adding 
that she could save four cents 
by taking two ten-pound 
sacks of sugar, as there was 
an extra special on. This, to 
a woman worth millions! 

“Oh, yes, put it in,” she 
said, scouting about the un- 
tidy, smelly little store in 
true housewifely fashion. ‘‘I 
don’t need it at all and prob- 
ably it will mold before I can 
use half of it, but I’ll do you 
the favor of taking it.’’ She 
was so different from all my 
anticipations that I felt stupid with my effort at readjust- 
ment. The grocer grinned and winked at me, which made 
his cross-eyedness more dreadful than ever. Jean intro- 
duced me as an old friend who had come to make her along 
visit. He was a Mr. Smart. : 

“And he is smart,”’ Jean said; “he does me out of all 
my poor little profit.” 

‘Sho do,”’ Jerusalem darkly agreed, dumping the beans 
into a bin. ‘‘Dem beans sho is wuth two dollahs at the 
leastest, Mis’ Mack.” 

Whereupon Mr. Smart, taking a second scrutiny, grudg- 
ingly ‘‘’lowed”’ them one dollar and a half for the beans, 
and the bargain was closed. 

“You better not figger on too long a stay or Mis’ Mack’ll 
work you to death,’’ he jestingly warned me, with another 
terrible wink. ‘‘ Howje like Florida so far?’”’ 

I made the mistake of confessing that I had been a little 
aggrieved at so much flatness, for it had become monoto- 
nous to see exactly the same thing every time I had hope- 
fully looked out the train window. But Mr. Smart said 
that as far as he was concerned he’d leave all the hills to 
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them as liked to climb ’em an’ be contented savin’ brakes 
an’ gasoline. 

After her careful and judicious marketing, Jean whisked 
through the village on a sight-seeing tour. A rambling 
one-storied Main Street ran down to the bay front, where 
some fishing craft lolled lazily in the sunshine. The castle 
of the town was a three-winged many-windowed old hotel 
with hospitable verandas, inhabited by rocking-chairs 
full of women. Some scattered nondescript houses made 
up the rest of the village, a few of them well kept and in- 
viting, none pretentious, many unpainted and squalid. 
There were few flowers. Nearly all the trees were tall 
ragged pines. In a sandy clearing, a group of men, old and 
middle-aged and young, all comfortably unenergetic, were 
throwing horseshoes. 

“Do you like it here, Jean?’’ I asked wonderingly. 

“T like its remoteness and lack of pretense,” she said. 
“You’ve no idea, Margo, what a precarious business this 
is—this being poor and nobody but just myself; and this 
is an ideal location for such an undertaking. Now I have 
to go to my real-estate agent’s office for a minute and then 
we'll hurry home. I’m anxious for you to see Barbara. 
She’s probably in need of some of your discipline this 
minute.” 

“Ts a real-estate agent part of the necessary equipment 
of being very poor?”’ I asked her, extremely uncomfortable 
at the thought of meeting my accomplice in intrigue before 
I had anywhere nearly adjusted myself to the situation. 

“Oh, very necessary,’”’ she said. ‘‘ You see, I’m so poor 
I have to buy everything on the installment plan, and 
that makes interest to pay and notes to meet. Right now 
I’m being fearfully venturesome, and picking up pieces of 
property here and there—the payments are almost nothing 
and I get it very cheap. It’s not all bluff with me by any 
means. I expect to make money on it.” 

“T hope the agent is honest,’’ I said. 

“He’s unbelievable,”’ she said. “‘ He’s the exception that 
proves the rest of his sex. It actually hurts him to take a 
commission.” 

“Then he’s in love. with you,’’ I risked saying, very 
casually, not getting any reaction at all. She appeared a 
wholly normal, unusually practical girl. 

“Wait till you see him. He’s as honest one way as an- 
other. He loves a pretty face, naturally, and he married 
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one. His wife is terrible. She looks like a raspberry-ice- 
cream soda and chatters like Japanese glass chimes, and 
he’s so proud of her, it’s pathetic. He’s sorry for me, the 
nice old thing.” 

She honked her horn commandingly in front of a modest- 
sized office window that said ‘James Hatton, Real Mstate 
and Insurance.”’ It brought Mr. James Hatton promptly, 
politely crawling into his coat on the way. He was quite 
as homely as Doctor Merea had said, though he satisfied 
none of my conceptions of a cracker. I had anticipated 
ignorance, furtive shrewdness and fingers friendly with 
rusty triggers. 

This man was at once likable, and remained so during 
the evolutionary years I was to know him, while he de- 
veloped from a mere real-estate agent into a capitalist 
and yachtsman, donned knickerbockers and became ad- 
dicted to country clubs. But on that preboom day when I 
first saw him he was a long, lean, baggy-trousered, con- 
tented villager, with a big homely red nose scarcely lesser 
than Cyrano’s, thin crooked lips and a scarred inadequate 
chin. But his gentle brown eyes were empty of avarice and 
his voice was pleasant and drawling. 

I knew, of course, that Doctor Merea had written him of 
my coming, and I felt so guilty toward this unsuspecting 
girl who had given me her almost instant trust that my 
cheeks grew hot; but Jim Hatton was comfortably equal 
to the occasion. He was pleased to meet me, and knew 
right well I’d like it out to Mrs. Mack’s. Had I 
ever been in Florida before, and how did I like it? 

Yes, everybody liked it; it was a fine state all right. 

When Jean again explained me as a great surprise, and 
an old, old friend, he did look slightly taken aback, for 
naturally this left him a little at a loss, having been told | 
was a nurse sent by Doctor Merea. 

“That so?” he said. ‘‘Well, then, Mrs. Douglas, you 
know what to expect, and I don’t have to warn you not to 
let Mrs. Mack work you to death. She’s the hardest- 
working woman in Florida.” 

“Tf you'd get busy and sell some of the land you’ve talked 
me into buying,” Jean told him, ‘“‘I wouldn’t have to work 
so hard. Here’s this thirteen dollars interest, and it took 
more beans to earn it than you ever hoed in all your life.” 

“T’ll just bet it did,” he agreed ruefully. “‘But say, Mrs. 
Mack, maybe I am going to be able to sell something for 
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you, no joke. I’ve been having a right smart lot of corre- 
spondence with aman up North named Evans.” My heart 
began: to beat so loudly it seemed actually to make a noise. 
“Might just happen,” the drawling voice prophesied, ‘‘I 
can sell him this ten acres you bought. He’s coming down 
pretty shortly—got to live outdoors, he says. I figure he’s 
probably on his last legs, but he seems to have enough 
money to make his last days comfortable. Maybe I can 
get seventy-five dollars an acre. I ought to.” 

““Heavens! It sounds too good to be true!”’ Jean’s voice 
rang with sincerity. ‘I never have been harder up, with 
my next payment staring me in the face and the rabbits 
eating things up faster than I can plant them, and cottony- 
cushion scale all over the grove, and a new tooth to buy. 


- Do you think you can get me another hundred-dollar loan 


from the bank, Mr. Hatton, so I won’t have to install my 
new tooth on weekly payments?”’ 

“Why, I shouldn’t wonder, Mrs. Mack. Want it before 
you go to Tampa then, do you?”’ She did, desperately, she 
said. Well, then he’d bring it out the next day. He didn’t 
need to, she said. Jerusalem would call for it when he 
came in with the tomatoes. 

But Mr. Hatton would bring it anyhow; he wanted to 
look over that adjoining piece of property so he could wire 
Mr. Evans about it. 

“Winthrop Evans,” said Jean reflectively as we drove 
off. “I wonder if he’s any possible connection of Sally 
Winthrop. She’s Sally Evans Winthrop. Perhaps I should 
have said I didn’t want to sell it. I’ve been so lucky in not 
running into a soul I’ve ever heard of that I’m getting 
reckless.” - 

“Do you still feel that you can’t ever come back to 
your old life?”’ I asked. 

“Yes,’’ she said shortly. ‘‘Now, Margo, you’re about 
to experience what is known in Florida as a road. Take 
a last memory of yourself, for you’ll never be the same 
again.” 

I could see nothing wrong with the road except that 
the paving was unusually narrow—perhaps nine feet. 

“Oh, this part,’’ she said. ‘‘But wait until we strike 
the crossroad.” 

We left the narrow paved highway after a few miles 
more. The crossroad stretched flatly through a long uneven 

(Continued on Page 80) 


We Tatked Nearly the Entire Night Through, That First Night of My Arrival 
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Another Pair of Cuffs 


F IT is true that M. Georges Clemenceau’s political 
I cronies persuaded him to write his open letter to 
President Coolidge on the subject of the French war debt, 
they played a decidedly shabby trick upon him. Inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, they took advantage of an 
aged patriot’s passion for his country by getting him to 
stand sponsor for a misleading and ill-considered polemic 
such as he would never have launched when he was at the 
height of his powers. His words were strong, but his argu- 
ment was weak and futile. 

By this time M. Clemenceau has had an opportunity 
to appraise and classify the American reactions for which 
his unfortunate letter was responsible. He is aware that it 
made a strong appeal to those Americans of the I-am- 
ashamed-of-my-country type who derive so much servile 
pleasure from parroting the prevalent anti-American 
propaganda. But not all our reactions were so comforting. 
Consider, for example, the proposal of a Washington cor- 
respondent that M. Clemenceau address a note to the 
President of his own republic, suggesting that he relieve 
the strain upon the French treasury by taking steps to 
secure the cancellation of the internal debt of France. The 
gold value of the franc has already fallen so low that the 
sacrifice would not be nearly so great as it would have been 
a year or more ago when the frane was at a higher 
level. If such a step were taken, however, the sufferers 
would be French bondholders instead of American tax- 
payers. This, indeed, would be another pair of cuffs, as 
they say in France; and the proposal is not one that M. 
Clemenceau could be expected to welcome. 

The old Tiger’s insinuation that ratification of the 
Mellon-Bérenger debt settlement would merely be a 
preliminary to taking over French colonial territory on 
account of defaulted payments is so grotesque as to be un- 
worthy of notice, except so far as it affords a clew to the 
European point of view. The poverty of France is an 
exaggeration which should not be mistaken for a sound 
statement of fact. Every expert in European finance is 
well aware that the French people are in a fairly prosper- 
ous condition, despite the straits of the government. 

Some Americans of otherwise average intellectual equip- 
ment seem unable to learn what is going on in France. 


The other day a number of them sent in their contribu- 
tions to the save-the-frane fund which was being collected 
for the purpose of stabilizing French currency. The irony 
of the proceeding lay in the fact that so many Frenchmen 
were doing their best to depress the franc by buying 
American dollars and English sterling, and were employ- 
ing every means in their power to deplete their own 
national gold supply. French bankers have recently ad- 
mitted that their business men have in voluntary exile the 
equivalent of half a billion gold dollars; and a French 
economist estimates the French fugitive gold of the past 
two years at no less than eight hundred million dollars. 

All this and more of the same sort must be known to 
Clemenceau. One can feel a certain respect for his 
cynical attitude, his impatient brushing aside of ideal- 
istic pretenses and his demands during the Peace Con- 
ference, because he believed that his course was best for 
France and he had small interest in any other nation; 
though that attitude is responsible for much of the turmoil 
and trouble in which Europe finds herself plunged today. 
But remembering all this, it is hard to understand how 
the Tiger was persuaded to lend himself and his pen to 
this propaganda against America in which Europe is now 
engaged. And it is even harder to understand how any 
American, even an expatriate, can swallow the stuff, some 
raw, some sugared, that is being compounded for him al- 
most daily by Europe’s political quacks and prescribed 
through the press. 

Far from being ashamed of herself, America should be 
proud of her record during the past ten years. 


Refinancing by State Decree 


EVERAL months ago Belgium undertook the stabili- 
S zation of her currency and the balancing of the budget. 
A large floating debt was pressing on the treasury and a 
foreign loan was needed to enable the state to undertake 
the requisite reforms. The negotiations for the loan broke 
down and the franc, with the assistance of the French 
cousin, skidded in consequence. Dictatorial powers were 
conferred on the King and the first large action of the new 
régime has just been undertaken. It is nothing else than 
the transfer of the state railways to private hands and the 
exchange of the floating treasury bonds for railway shares. 

The state railways of Belgium have been well managed 
and are good properties. These are now sold to private 
capitalists—a national company with a specially selected 
board of directors, with public participation in the financ- 
ing. A large issue of preferred stock is being brought out, 
part of which is on public sale, part of which goes to the 
government for the purpose of liquidation. All holders 
of floating national treasury bonds, to the extent of some 
six billion franes, must turn these in and receive in return 
preferred railway shares. Thus the state gets rid of a 
floating debt that could not be refunded; the citizens get 
possession of shares resting on physical properties instead 
of paper money. Under proper management the railways 
ought to be able to earn the expected dividends. With the 
floating debt out of the way, Belgium should have no 
trouble in raising a foreign loan to stabilize her currency. 
Despite the fact that the entire transaction is forced, it 
would seem to be sound. We make the infererice that we 
shall witness many such forced reorganizations in Europe 
during the course of the inevitable housecleanings. 


Good News for Shipping 


E HAVE heard so much during recent years of 

plethora of ships and paucity of cargoes that a report 
of shortage of boats attracts attention. There has been a 
heavy movement of grain from the Gulf ports. In order to 
relieve the pressure for cargo space, the Shipping Board has 
shifted fifty-nine boats to the Gulf trade, thirty-two of 
which had first to be reconditioned before being placed in 
service. Naturally the heavy outbound movement of 
grain and the relative shortage of boats have driven up 
charter rates. This has attracted tramps to the Gulf ports. 
The increased number of boats working in the export coal 
trade, carrying coal from this country to Great Britain, has 
aggravated the situation. As a result, the north range 
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Atlantic ports have, for the time being, fewer ships. The 
port of Montreal has been hit; so much so that the harbor 
commissioners have been compelled to embargo further 
arrival of grain from the United States, as the terminal ele- 
vators are taxed to capacity. Both Canadian and American 
grain passes to export through Montreal at this season, and 
the action of the port authorities gives preference to the 
arrivals of Canadian grain. During the month of June, 
twenty-eight million bushels of grain passed through the 
Welland Canal, the largest movement on record. In a mild 
way, this all reminds one of wartimes. 

Will this solve the problem of our Shipping Board and of 
the shipping interests of other countries? Quite certainly 
not. There are too many antiquated constructions and in- 
efficient types. But for the time being we shall hear fewer 
complaints about the state of ocean shipping. 


The Dawes Plan for the Colonies 


N AMPLIFICATION of the Dawes Plan that has 

been several times tentatively suggested is reported 

to have been discussed at the annual meeting of the In- 

stitute of Politics at Williamstown. It revolves around 

the old problem of transfer of reparation payments, and 

the objective is enlargement of these payments indirectly 
through development of backward continents. 

Let the scheme be illustrated in Africa. The continent 
has a population estimated at 143,000,000. The area is 
largely divided into colonies or mandates of European 
countries. The undeveloped resources are very large. The 
native inhabitants are low producers and low consumers. 
Material civilization stands on a low level for the most 
part. France and Belgium, two principal recipients of 
German reparation payments, hold large colonies. To 
develop rubber, copper, lumber, cotton and other raw 
materials, capital improvements are needed. 

These improvements are to be provided by Germany, for 
the use of Belgium and France. Railways, docks, mining 
machinery and mills are to be erected as products of the 
heavy German industries, as a sort of payment in kind, to 
become the property of France and Belgium or their 
nationals. The products of these developments will accrue 
to France and Belgium, as raw materials, for home con- 
sumption or sale in foreign lands, items in their inter- 
national accounts. The work afforded to natives through 
the new developments will mean enlarged purchasing 
power, elevated standards of living, expansion of a world 
market for consumers’ goods of all kinds. The industries 
of Germany will have employment. The German Govern- 
ment will receive credit for reparation payments. The 
French and Belgian colonies will accelerate in develop- 
ment. The recipient countries will receive raw materials 
of essential importance. A new class of consumers for 
the goods of civilization will have been created. . 

Perhaps! Or better, we hope so. There are a number of 
ifs in the program. The sanitation of Africa is an unsolved 
problem, for both man and beast. Let us waive that, how- 
ever. But nationalistic and capitalistic ambitions remain. 
Will the capital and labor of Belgium and France allow 
the material development of their African colonies to be 
turned over to German industrialists, capital and labor, i 
order to have credit items appear in the eae 
accounts of their governments? Was it for this that 
France reacquired the iron and coal of the restored provy- 
inces? Will Great Britain sit quietly by while rubber 
plantations are developed, through reparation payment 
to compete with those of her creation? Will it concern th 
United States to have exploited, in the Belgian Cong 
copper mines to drive our metal from the export marke 
of the world? Will it do the Corn Belt any good to ha 
reparation-created oil seeds drive down the world price 
fat? Are the steel companies of Great Britain and thi 
United States to forgo all share in African railways ani 
docks? Who is to be the arbiter in the allocation of exte 
sive capital improvements of such importance? Ho 
rapid is to be the education of the consumers’ wants of th 
natives of Africa? 

These questions, and others, come to mind. But pe 
haps it is far-fetched to speculate on who is to get the co 
of the apple until we determine that the apple has a cor 
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steamships and fast mail trains, the mak- 

ing of what then passed for a world mar- 
ket was fairly simple. Human _ ingenuity 
achieved its best in the form of great fairs and auctions, 
some of which made a splendid and imposing show. 
Indeed, a few still survive. But whether splendid or not, 
this means for disposing of the annual output of some 
great producing territory existed in virtually all parts of 
the world. The general plan of these fairs or auctions 
seems not to have been copied, one from another, to any 
great extent; they probably sprang up to meet obvious 
local or national needs. 


Be the days of transoceanic cables, 


Selling Bales by Sample 


OODS were moved to these market places without 
either the seller or the buyer having any very definite 
notion as to what the price should be. Prices were evolved 
after the goods and the owners and the prospective buyers 
had all assembled in one place. Not until the goods had 
actually been displayed for inspection could anyone say 
whether the season had been good or bad, the average 
quality high or low. Each producer knew, of course, what 
his own experience had been, but the range of his informa- 
tion would not cover the entire producing territory in which 
he lived. As for possible competitors in some other part of 
the world, he would scarcely be aware of their existence. 
Transporting his goods to market would constitute about 
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the heaviest item of the producer’s annual expense, and 
after he arrived there he might find out that the goods had 
not been worth it; nevertheless, he had to make the trip, 
because there was no other way to get this information. 

At the close of the fair the merchants packed up their 
goods and set out for their various markets to face uncer- 
tainties approximately equal to those so recently con- 
fronted by the producers. As for advance information 
about supply and demand, the merchants could obtain 
only a very little more than the men from whom they 
bought. Thus every man who bought and sold was inevi- 
tably gambling almost blindly against high risks, but there 
was no way to change this condition so long as news and 
freight traveled at approximately the same speed. To 
make a market under those conditions, only the actual 
goods would serve in spite of the prodigious labor and 
frequent losses this system entailed. 

With the advent of more rapid communication, how- 
ever, trade on this basis was no longer necessary and the 
great market places of the world were immediately in a 
turmoil of evolution. Steamships brought about the first 
notable changes while the telegraph was still in its infancy 
and before the Atlantic cable had been laid. 

One of the first of these revolutions in marketing related 
to the American cotton crop. Long after there were steam- 
ships, cotton was still transported in sailing vessels; but it 
became possible for a Southern planter or merchant to 
send samples of his bales to New York by steamer while 
the actual bales were still on the wharf at New Orleans, 
waiting for some sailboat captain to assemble his cargo 
after the leisurely manner of the 
times. News about the size and 
quality of the whole Southern crop 
would already be available in New 
York; also there would be on 
hand statistics relating to the 
activities of spinners in all parts 
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of the world. This information was gathered by 
mail well in advance of the arrival of the cotton 
crop, even before the cable began to play its still 
more sensational part in international trade. 

The first important interval between news and freight 
grew out of the difference in speed between steamers and 
sailboats, and that alone was sufficient to precipitate a 
revolution. . Prospective buyers could now look at sam- 
ples and make offers for the bales from which the samples 
were drawn. The Southern planter or merchant would 
have a representative in New York authorized to close a 
contract. Thousands of sales were thus made of cotton 
afloat. This arrangement was entirely satisfactory to the 
buyers, because it gave them a comforting assurance about 
their supplies much earlier in the season. It also offered 
the owner of the cotton advantages never previously en- 
joyed, because if he didn’t like the New York market he 
could order the samples sent on to Liverpool or Havre. 
There also sales were made of cotton afloat. 


Al Market for Words 


HEN the telegraph and cable entered the field, devel- 
\ y opments came still more rapidly, because the interval 
between the arrival of news and the arrival of freight was 
again increased. It has become the custom nowadays to 
speak of the annihilation of distance as a fact beyond con- 
troversy, but that boast is only partly true. Words can be 
transmitted very rapidly, but it still takes several weeks 
to bring a shipload of coffee from Brazil or rubber 
from the Orient to an Atlantic seaboard port. So far as 
heavy freight is concerned, distance is far from being 
annihilated. 

The comparatively young science of making a world 
market by using the various facilities for rapid communi- 
cation rests entirely upon the willingness of buyers and 
sellers to transfer their gold or pledge their credit in return 
for contracts representing goods, pending the arrival of 
the actual goods. Stripped to its one essential point, this 
means that they actually do business with words instead 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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Welcome 
Home 


OW home- 
ward turn 
again the 


wanderers 

To tell the tale of their 
long Odysseys, 

Of ancient piles and 
hoary sepulchers, 

Of long song-cradled 
Southern gayeties, 

Of murmurous nights 
upon the dreaming 
sea, 

Of white moon magic 
on the Acropolis ; 

They'd tell of all old 
wonder seen once 
more, 

But not, by gad, to 
me! 

I’ve heard their 
reminiscences be- 
fore; 

I think I’ve had about 
enough of this. 


What though in Eng- 
lish lanes the 
nightingales 

Sob of eternal pas- 
sion and of pain? 

What though in 
laurel-sweetened Tuscan vales 

Dante and San Francesca walk again? 

What though in Paris youth awakes anew, 

And hearts are light, and maidens fair enthrall? 

(I’ve seen a movie of the Boulevards.) 

TI shall not welcome you 

If you insist on coming in to call 

And on the spot undo your postal cards. 


But all we'll talk about is how I made 

A trip to Buffalo about some bills, 

And how the soap-plant corner stone was laid, 
And how the moon rose o’er the knitting mills; 
I'll show you how I do the Charleston now, 
And demonstrate the funny thingumbob 

I bought to get more mileage for the bus; 

IT guess I’ll show you how 

You haven’t got such a lot on us 


ORAWN BY PAUL REILLY 


The New York Night Clubs Close at Two-thirty So 


RKANSAS is the Bear State. It is inhabited by some 
1,800,000 persons who insist that they live in Ark-in-saw 
and not Ar-kans-as. A prudent visitor will not argue the 
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Atmosphere 
E WORE huge 
Vest-Poclket ‘spectacles 
rimmed with horn ; 
O1)0 his | lim 1 
Ge ogr aplay e+ opis im legs 


matter with them. It is the home of the 
strawberry, Senator Caraway and the famous 
razorback hog. It is noted for its hot springs 


With a sort of a can- 
vas bandage thing 
that wrapped them 
round and round; 

He teetered into my 
lonesome camp 
and wanted to stop 


Arkansas 


and its ’coon hunts. and hear 
Little Rock is the capital. It is the home of The vouce of the far- 
Mary Lewis, who rose from the chorus to grand off Wilderness and 
opera. Grand opera is a musical show where tired gather some At- 

business men catch up on their sleep while their mosphere. 


wives look about them to see who is there and 


what she is wearing. 
Arkansas is rich in minerals and produces about 90 per 
cent of the country’s aluminum. Aluminum is used in mak- 
ing kitchen utensils and Democratic political medicine. It 


He wanted to lie with 
his ear low down 
on benevolent Na- 
ture’s breast, 


is found chiefly in the Ozarks. And fall asleep to the 
The Ozarks are a beautiful, small mountain range where awful beat of the 

you put half a dollar and a jug on a stump and come back heart of the mighty 

in half an hour. They are strong on scenery, children West. 

and dogs. They also produce much timber, fruit and 

melons, including cantaloupes. A cantaloupe is a gambling Now the days are few 


Who've spent the whole blamed summer on 
the job! —Morris Bishop. 


The High Cost of Matrimony 


“T)UT, lady,” a marriage-license clerk explained to a 
movie-actress applicant, “the law compels me to 
record all previous marriages before I issue a license.” 
“Good Lord!” exclaimed her prospective husband. 
“And I’ve got a taxi waiting!” 


Motto for a Cat’s Basket 


ROUD is the Castle of Puss-in-a-Basket! 
Puss is the jewel and this is her casket. 
Puppies are cautioned to leave her in peace; 
Witness her claws to this clause in the lease. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


game invented for housewives. There are two kinds of 
cantaloupes—too ripe and not ripe enough. The housewife 
pays her money and takes her choice. 


when a pilgrim 
comes to travel the 
Teedock trail; 
I took the visitor: by 
thehandand I gave 
himafriendly hail; 
I bedded him down the best I knew and said I was glad he came, 
And I welcomed him into the Solitudes in the Trinity Can- 
yon’s name. 


—W. P. Rowley. 


I bedded him down on Nature’s breast and told him to listen good, 
For there’s been a lot who have heard her voice—but few that 
have understood. 
84 
The great, round moon slidup andup. High over Tomoka Bar, 
Tiptoe on the Yola Peak, there stood the flame of a single star. 
A myriad voices came to me from the murmuring overtones, 
Where the old, old river told old tales to the ears of the ancient 
stones. 


A whispering hush was in the night; it rustled the haunted 


steep; 
But the Traveler he didn’t see nor hear—for the Traveler was 


asleep. (Continued on Page 242) 


There’s No Place to Go But Home. Oh, the Pathos of It! 


a 
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- Beans which are properly 
cooked offer one of the most 
wholesome and nourishing of 
foods for growing children. 
But it is very important to 
have beans cooked through 
and through so that all of 
their rich nutriment is readily 
digested and assimilated. 


Campbell’s Beans are slow- 
cooked. They are tender, 
yielding, delightfully mellow 
to the taste—and so digestible! 


How quick the mothers are 
to learn the foods which it is 
most desirable to give their 
children! How natural for 
them to insist on getting 
Campbell’s Beans every time! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


The beans 
| mothers select! Why? 
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Slow -cooked Digestible 
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J.T. and Ali Coming Along the Trail Behind a Bouquet of Flowers 


E HAD been in Africa about 
a year when we went to the 
great forests on the slopes of 
Mt. Kenyato hunt elephants. The first 
week that I was in the forest I shot two 
splendid elephants, which exhausted 
the privileges, as far as elephants were 
concerned, on my game license; so I 
decided to spend the remainder of my 
time there, studying the monkeys. 
Each morning, taking a native guide 
and my gun boy with me, I would make 
my way through the dim and silent 
depths of the forest until I found a 
feeding ground where the birds and 
monkeys were foraging for their break- 
fasts. Then I would sit down on the 
ground under the trees, which were very 
high—from one to two hundred feet. 
I would even lie down on my back in 
the undergrowth, with the black boys 
stationed on guard behind me, so leop- 
ards or hyenas could not creep up un- 
awares. Endurance, as well as keen 
interest, was necessary to carry out my 
plan of observation, for the floor of 
this forest was alive with all sorts of 
crawly things, whose bites and stings felt 
like red-hot needles piercing my flesh. 
Over my head big poisonous-looking spiders ghoulishly 
dragged the dead bodies of their victims over lacy gray 
webs, or suddenly dropped downward, almost on my face, 
at the end of a silken thread. Patience was a real virtue, 
for the monkeys usually heard us coming and disappeared. 
The great forest, which a few moments before had been 
echoing with their barks and cries, would suddenly become 
as silent as death. Wild animals in some unknown way 
communicate their fears to one another, and once the 
alarm is given no wild thing within hearing disregards it. 


Masterful Males of the Jungle 


ge a time, however, my patience would be rewarded, 
for curiosity would get the better of the monkeys. 
Bright eyes would peek out here, others there and yonder. 
Then black hands would push aside the beard moss and 
foliage which shielded them. Growing bolder, they would 
come down a little closer. Every few steps they would stop 
to sit up and threaten me by raising their eyebrows and 
thrusting their heads forward and back. Sometimes they 
would sit up and scratch their stomachs and yawn, as 
monkeys usually do when they are excited or their curiosity 
is aroused. Few people realize how very inquisitive 
monkeys are; anything new or out of the ordinary enlists 
their interest at once, and they are not happy or content 
until they investigate, and they will take great risks to 
satisfy their curiosity. 
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It is this inherent 
curiosity which often 
gets them into trouble 
when they investigate 
the native game traps, 
and makes them easy 
prey for the white 
hunters. Like most 
wild animals, when 
wounded and cor- 
nered, monkeys will 
fight. They have very 
strong arms and are 
as quick as lightning 
in their movements. 
Their jaws are very 
powerful and they 
have long wicked- 
looking fangs that 
have a sharp sawlike 
cutting edge. The law 
of the jungle, which 
holds one animal prey 
for another, has de- 
veloped in the monkey 
a highly nervous tem- 
perament and a re- 
markable sense of 


J. T. and Ali Making Friends With a Little Boer Girl 


scent and hearing. 
They have almost mi- 
croscopic eyesight and 
marvelous long- 
distance vision. When 
getting away from 
their enemies they of- 
ten haveto make quick 
decisions and long 
leaps, and never have 
I seen or heard of one 
that failed to estimate 
distance correctly. 
From personal ob- 
servations of the 
African monkeys, I 
learned that the males 
are very domineering 
and manage their 
home affairs in a very 
arrogant and master- 
fulway. Many atime 
I lay on the ground 
convulsed with laugh- 
ter or boiling with 
indignation at the 
actions of an old tree- 
dwelling autocrat. 
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I have seen a handsome old male stretched out full length 
on a limb giving directions to the females, who worked dili- 
gently grooming his fur. Every now and then he would 
give a gruff bark, turn over, and with his fingers give a 
scratching motion over the spot where he wanted attention. 

And I have also seen him leap suddenly to his feet and 
stand gibbering and making grimaces at a female. Some- 
times he would jump, stiff-legged like a bucking bronco, 
up and down on the limb in front of her, while the other 
members of his family would stand up and crane their 
necks over the leaves and branches to watch her. Some- 
times the female would leap away to another limb as if 
terrified. But rarely did one of them escape, for like a 
flash he went in pursuit, and as they leaped wildly from 
limb to limb the branches swayed and crashed and sent a 
shower of débris in all directions. 


Tree-Dwelling Disciplinarians 


UCH anepisode usually threw the whole monkey family 

into a turmoil, and they leaped wildly about, filling the 
forest with their excited barks and screams. Each time I 
would search the trees with my field glasses, expecting to 
see a battle royal, but it usually ended with an agonized 
scream, probably from the fleeing female, for when she 
reappeared she would sit apart from the others as if she 
were hurt and grieving. The old male, however, would 
come bounding back with his hair bristling, and walk about 
on the branches, stiff-legged and arro- 
gant. Now and then he would relieve 
his feelings by giving a gruff bark or 
a threatening jump toward another 
monkey. The mothers with nursing 
babies appeared quite indifferent to his 
mood, but the younger members of the 
family seemed to think it the psycho- 
logical time to keep their distance. 

At first I was amazed at the discipline 
in the family life of monkeys. The old 
males rule after the manner of human 
beings. A bark of warning will end a 
quarrel among the youngsters or silence 
the whole family while he takes a nap. 
Through days and weeks of patient 
watching in the African jungles I 
learned many interesting things about 
the life of mammals. But the most 
wonderful thing of all, it seems to me, 
was the fact that although the old male 
monkeys did rule their families in a 
fierce belligerent way and often chastise 
them severely, I never saw one unkind 
to a baby or a female with a baby in 
her arms. As far as I know, the same 
holds true with the savages, for I never 


saw a native parent illtreat a child. 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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1 tablespoonsSwift’s‘‘Silver- 1 teaspoon salt 
leaf” Brand Pure Lard % teaspoon nutmeg 

4 cup sugar 5 teaspoons baking powder 

1 exg 2% cups flour 

¥% cup milk 


“Best to buy for bake or fry”’ 
Cream lard and sugar; beat in egg. Add 


sifted dry ingredients with milk, com- 
bining with fork. Place dough in ice box 
for one hour. Turn out on floured board, 
roll to one-third inch thickness; cut out. 
Cook in frying pan of Swift’s “‘Silverleaf’’ 
| Brand Pure Lard, hot enough to bring 
doughnuts immediately to surface. Drain 
on soft paper and roll in sugar 


All who enjoy eating doughnuts— 
and cooking them—realize that few 
fried foods offer such opportunities 
for creating special goodness. To 
have them with their tempting taste 
atits best, doughnuts with ‘‘crunchy”’ 
crusts and flaky centers, requires 
only a little extra care in details such 
as are described on this page. And 
how vital to their flavor, the selec- 
tion of the fat—used both in mixing 
the dough and in frying it! 

It is for the special appetizing 
flavor, for the trace of added rich- 
ness that it gives to all baked and 


No more bother | 
with packing © 
measuring spoons | 
and cups when 
you use this ex- 
clusive ‘‘Silver- 
leaf’’ carton! 
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shownon the flap 
of thecarton and 
cut the exact 
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Only two Ibs. of “‘Sil- 
verleaf’’ in a cast-iron 
or aluminum skillet 
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doughnuts 
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Hints on making doughnuts 


—to have them light and firm with 
the delicate ‘“‘nutty’’ taste you like 


fried foods, that so many careful 
cooks use Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand 
Pure Lard. Rendered sweet and pure 
from choice pork fat, it imparts just 
that delicate goodness which you 
want. 

And because it heats so evenly, it 
fries foods to just the right crispness 
on the outside and cooks them thor- 
oughly to the center. As a shortening, 
its creamy smoothness brings excep- 
tional lightness and tenderness. 
Your dealer has ‘‘Silverleaf”’ in con- 
venient 1 lb. measuring cartons and 
in 2, 4 and 8 lb. pails. 


Swift & Company 


Drain doughnuts on 
soft, crumpled paper 
before rolling in sugar 
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New pleasure in driving your Ford. 
moother stops in traffic. 


A result now scientifically achieved through the im- 
proved Mobiloil ““E”—the same fine oil that you may 
have used for years. This oil simply adds one more 
superiority to the many others which have made it 
the favorite oil among experienced Ford owners. 


The ability of today’s Mobiloil “E” to keep Ford 
transmission bands soft and pliable is a real achieve- 
ment. It decreases wear on the bands. Replacement ts 
needed less often. Thus operating costs are cut con- 
siderably. 


And the same marked freedom from 
carbon. 


For years, Ford owners have remarked on the un- 
usual freedom from carbon which accompanied the 
use of Mobiloil “E.” It has taken years of study on 
the part of the Mobiloil engineers and chemists to re- 
tain this characteristic and at the same time keep 
transmission bands soft. The two benefits are not 
ordinarily combined in one oil. 


Mobiloil ““E” is scientifically correct in body and 
character for the Ford engine. It does not reach the 
combustion chambers in excessive quantities. It burns 
clean. Hence it leaves but little carbon. 
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An economical demonstration 


It will cost you only a little over a dollar to fill your 

Ford crankcase with the new Mobiloil “E.” Any 

Mobiloil dealer will be glad to assist you in discover- 
ing for yourself the new smoothness of operation that 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

The African monkeys are very strong and agile, and in 
going about in the forest they leap from branch to branch, 
spreading out arms and legs and landing on top of the 
foliage on their stomachs. They clutch the branches with 


both feet and hands to keep from fall- 
ing. Why the babies, who cling tightly 
to the fur on their mothers’ backs, are 
not swept off by the swinging branches 
in those wild leaps will always remain to 
me one of Nature’s miracles. In all my 
field observations I have never seen the 
African monkeys traveling through the 
forest by swinging from branch to 
branch with their hands. And contrary 
to some of the oft-told travelers’ tales, 
and the pictures seen in old school- 
books, the African monkeys do not hang 
from the limbs of trees by their tails, 
for the simple reason that their tails are 
not prehensile. 

It is very difficult to see monkeys in 
the shadowy depths of a tropical forest, 
owing to the wonderful way they have 
of lying flat on the branches and hiding 
among themossand foliage. Especially 
the Colobus monkeys, for the black and 
white of their coats blend in a remark- 
able way with the color of tree branches 
and arboreal plants. These monkeys 
have no thumbs, but the lack does not 
impair their grasping power, and as 
they travel from tree to tree they often 
leap thirty or forty feet, their long fur ¢ 
spreading into the air and their bushy white tails sticking 
out, guiding their graceful bodies through space like the 
rudder of a ship. 

To watch the Colobus mothers with their babies is a 
sight not to be forgotten. They are so careful and loving 
with them, and are apparently as much worried if a baby 
is hurt or sick as human mothers might be. When a baby 
makes its first wabbly excursion along the branch of a 
tree, like a human baby it is encouraged and protected by 
an anxious mother’s outstretched hands. 


Cleaning Up for a Night’s Rest 


F THE little one stops to put a berry or a leaf into its 

mouth the monkey mother scolds, and grasps it by the 
back of its head, and holds it firmly while she inserts her 
finger into its mouth and removes the tabooed morsel. 
Exactly like a human child, the baby rebels by squealing 
and squirming and waving its tiny hands. And often 
peace is not restored until a stern old male barks out a 
warning. The baboons are also amusingly human in tak- 
ing care of their babies, as I discovered during a two weeks’ 
stay at Lucania Hills. These hills were alive with baboons, 
hundreds and hundreds of them in troops or families. One 
family used to come every night to sleep in a tree just back 
of our camp. The mothers, with the young monkeys on 
their backs, came up from the plains, where they had been 
hunting for food all day, and climbed the wall of rocks. 


Even though the wall seemed absolutely perpendicular, 
these baboons would find a foothold and reach the top. 
The big old male baboon, weighing at least one hundred 
pounds, would come down perhaps fifty yards nearer our 
tents than the mothers, who stayed with the babies on the 
rocks above. Here he 
wouldsit onscout duty, 
his chin propped on 
his hand, where he 
could see over the 
whole country. 
Meanwhile the 
mothers prepared their 
children for bed by 
taking them on their 
laps and picking off the 
burrs and ticks. If one 
of the babies, with its 
head hanging over the 
mother’s lap, would 
try to play, reaching 
out its hand to another 
baby on the ground, 
the mother would take 
it up and slap it and 
shake it just as human 
mothers do; and 
screaming loudly, she 
would stoop over and 
make a motion with 
her hand as if she were 
looking for a stick or 
something to throw 
at the baby on the 
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among the baboons, and we realized that a tragedy was 
taking place. In the morning we found that a leopard had 
been there, and after that the baboon family did not come 
to its tree. Sometimes old male baboons get very ugly 
and in certain parts of the country, where they are unmo- 
lested, they become very bold, and the natives fear them. 
Once when we were hunting in Uganda the natives came 
to our camp and begged us to go with them and shoot a 
baboon that had killed a child. He was a huge beast with 
enormously heavy shoulders and long yellow fangs. When 
standing upright he looked as tall as a man. 

I was told by the natives living on the edge of the 
Budango Forest that chimpanzees have similar habits, and 
often kill children when they come out of the forest to raid 
the native gardens. But I found no proof of this, and 
native information is very unreliable. I believe, however, 
that such a tragedy might easily occur if a child startled 
them by coming upon them suddenly, or if the animals 
were interfered with while feeding. 


Each Ape an Individual 


HE real truth concerning the habits and characteristics 

of apes and monkeys can be learned only through ex- 
haustive study. Years must be spent by the student in 
the lonely forests where the animals live. No caged animal 
or stuffed museum specimens with distorted bodies and 
horrid glass eyes can tell us the fascinating life histories of 
the wild free creatures. It is greatly to be regretted that 
much of our information about these interesting animals 
has been gained by deduction, travelers’ tales, and by 
studying captive animals that are living unnatural lives in 
cages and on a man-selected diet. By comparison, the 
apes and monkeys vary in their dispositions as much as do 
human beings. Oneanimal may be lazy, 
another energetic, one aggressive and 


ground. Whereupon 
the little monkey 
would scamper off. 
The one punishment 
was never sufficient, 
however, to teach the 
baby to lie quiet on the 
mother’s lap, and it 
would have to be 
spanked two or three 
times before it was 
ready for bed. Then 
they would race for the 
tree, and one could 
hear the babies squeal- 
ing and fighting for 
the best places, prob- 
ably to get next to 
their own mothers. 

It gets dark very 
quickly in equatorial 
Africa and the mon- 
keys have to hurry into 
the tree tops to escape 
their ground-prowling 
enemies. Onenight we 


ready to attack without provocation, 
while another will be a pacifist and run 
away to avoid trouble. From my own 
experiences with the big apes, I believe 
they are quite capable of attacking hu- 
man beings when surprised or angry. 

Once when we were crossing the un- 
explored part of the Budango Forest 
to Lake Albert, we surprised a family 
of chimpanzees in the top of a giant 
tree and tried to make photographs of 
them. The half-grown youngsters man- 
aged to get away to the other trees on 
the interlacing branches, but the three 
adults in the group could not follow on 
account of their great weight. When 
they realized that escape was impossi- 
ble they became infuriated, and with 
blood-chilling screams they jumped up 
and down on the limbs and beat the 
trunk of the tree with their hands. Their 
shrill, piercing cries of rage went echo- 
ing weirdly through the forest. Twice 
the big black powerful creatures came 
part way down the tree and threatened 
us. They opened their mouths and drew 

(Continued on Page 107) 


Natives About to Harvest Their Crop of White Ants—J. T. on Top of the Hill 


were awakened by a 
great commotion 


J. T. and Benna Crossing a Stream in the Forest on Mt. Kenya 
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o’clock class; and he conducted it in an abstraction 

which made some of his logical dissertations seem to 
his listeners even more obscure than usual. He was in fact 
in a more and more distracted frame of mind. The trouble 
which had beset his friend had assumed the proportions of 
an incubus under which not only Professor Pane’s shoul- 
ders, but his own were bending. 

He was anxious to see Walter Burris, not so much be- 
cause he thought the district attorney might be able to 
give him some reassurance, and not so much from any 
serious thought that he might be able to help Burris, as 
because he was uneasy over the other man’s continued 
silence. Since Sunday afternoon, he had had no word from 
Walter at all, nor had Marian; and this seemed to Pro- 
fessor Cammett ominous, seemed to suggest that Burris 
might have discovered something which he was unwill- 
ing they should know. The clamor in the newspapers had 
by its very loudness begun to nullify itself; it no longer 
distressed Professor Cammett as it had in the beginning. 
But the fact that matters were at a standstill, that nothing 
seemed to be happening, that Mrs. Pane was gone and 
that they were no nearer discovering where she had hidden 
herself, disturbed him more and more. He was approach- 
ing a frame of mind where any certainty, even the most 
appalling, would have been a relief; where the oppor- 
tunity to take any action, no matter how drastic, would 
have been a comfort. 

In this mood it was that after his nine-o’clock lecture 
he took a street car and alighted at the courthouse and 
sought out the office of the district attorney. He had to 
wait for a few minutes before Burris was able to see him; 
and in the outer chamber, the professor, a little dazed and 


Prrcorsss CAMMETT had that day a nine- 


frightened by the ac- 
tivity about him and 
by the demeanor of 
the men who came 
and went through this sinister room, 
huddled into himself, his brush of a 
beard not so pugnacious as usual. 
When Burris himself presently came 
to find him, Professor Cammett saw 
the young man with a vast relief, 
and rose and caught the other’s hand. 
Burris said cordially, “‘ This is a pleasure, Professor Cam- 
meté. I don’t often see any of my friends in business hours 
and I appreciate your coming.” 

“T’ve been wanting a word with you,” Professor Cam- 
mett explained. 

“Come in and have a cigar,’”’ Burris suggested. “I’m 
pretty well cleaned up for the morning. Nothing to do ex- 
cept sit and wait for trouble. Come and sit with me.”’ He 
stood aside while the older man went before him, and a 
moment later they were settled with the desk between 
them, while Professor Cammett set a light to his cigar. 

“*T’ve been sorry not to get over to see you all this week,” 
Burris explained. 

““We’ve missed you,’”’ Professor Cammett agreed. “I 
think we would all have been glad for a word from you. 
We're an impractical lot, of course, babes in the wood ——” 

“‘T expect you and Marian have been taking care of 
Professor Pane,’’ Burris hazarded. 

“Yes! Yes! He’s much perturbed, of course.”” He added 
questioningly, ‘‘You’ve been working on that business?”’ 

“Yes,” he agreed, ‘‘yes. I’ve had two men on it.”” He 
hesitated. ‘It’s spreading out now, you'll have noticed. 
Becoming something of a political issue.” 

“‘T’ve given it a great deal of thought,’”’ Professor Cam- 
mett said diffidently. ‘‘Trying to see under the surface.” 
He added with a suggestion of apology in his tones, ‘‘ You’ll 
remember my profession. Aside from my personal interest 
in this case it has seemed to me to present a challenge. It 
has seemed to me I should be able to read beneath the sur- 
face, discover by the outward indications what ran below 
the apparent happenings.”’ 

“That’s very interesting,” Burris said courteously. ‘Of 
course our methods are more direct. Perhaps not so suc- 
cessful. We study the surface, look for facts, make a sort 
of microscopic examination.”’ 

“T know detectives always rely upon the microscope,” 
Professor Cammett agreed, with a suggestion of pride in 
his own sophistication. 

“T hardly meant that literally,’ Burris explained with- 
out smiling. “‘I mean we’ve been trying to find out every- 
thing we could about what actually happened before, and 
up to the hour of Mrs. Pane’s disappearance.” 
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The Officer Made a Report 
in a Low Tone the Others 
Could Not Hear; and Burris 
Listened, and Read the Slip 
of Paperthe Man Handed Him 


“You don’t agree, then,’”’ Professor Cammett 
asked eagerly, ‘‘you don’t agree with the news- 
papers that Professor Pane killed his wife?’’ 

“The newspapers hardly go so far,’’ Burris 
suggested. ‘‘They merely assert that enough has 

been discovered to warrant applying the usual legal ma- 
chinery to the case. I don’t agree with them, of course, 
or I should have done what they suggest before now.” 

“You saw this morning’s editorials?” 

Burris smiled. ‘‘ Yes, yes, I saw them. But I’m suffi- 
ciently stubborn to prefer to trust my own judgment in 
these matters.’”” He added whimsically, “I know Pro- 
fessor Pane, and it’s hardly credible to me that he should 
kill his wife, dissect her body in the bathtub, and incinerate 
the fragments in the furnace. I think he would find the 
task too much for his resolution.” 

“He loved her,”’ Professor Cammett said earnestly; and 
he added with a suggestion of the didactic in his tones, 
“To serve a person, to study their wishes and seek to 
satisfy them, to cater to their least desires—that is a sure 
fashion of learning to love.” 

Burris nodded in an interested way. “I go at it dif- 
ferently,’’ he confessed. ‘‘I argue that these actions on his 
part prove he loved her.” 

“Not proof, but cause,” Professor Cammett amended 
positively. ‘‘They made him love her.” 

“Then by her attitude toward him she must have 
learned to hate him?’’ Burris inquired. ‘Or does that 
follow?” 

“Fxactly!’’ Professor Cammett was very positive. “I 
believe Mrs. Pane hated Howard intensely. She might 
have killed him, but certainly he would never have killed 
her.” 

There was a suggestion of appeal in his tones, and 
Burris said quickly, ‘‘ Quite right. Professor Pane did not 
kill his wife.” 

“And I know no reason to suppose anyone else killed 
her,’”’ Professor Gammett said quickly. “‘ Walter, I do not 
believe Jessica Pane is dead.” 

Burris hesitated for a moment and his eyes were full of 
interest. “‘What do you think has happened to her?” he 
inquired. 

“‘T think she has run away with another man,” Pro- 
fessor Cammett retorted. 

“Why with another man? Why not alone?” 

“‘She was, or seemed to be, conventional,” the other ex- 
pounded. ‘She would not have given up the associa- 
tions she so much enjoyed except under an overpowering 
persuasion, the sort of persuasion that must have come 
from her own passions.’”’ And he added quickly, “‘ Further- 
more, having decided to do Professor Pane this last great 
injury, I believe her hatred of him would become so in- 
tense that she might design to emphasize the sadness he 
must feel at her going, that she might wish and plan not 
only to desert him but to make him ridiculous or con- 
temptible. To make an outcast of him.” 

“You mean,” Burris inquired after a moment, ‘‘that she 
may have wished to make it appear that he had killed her? 
Is that your explanation of the circumstances upon which 
the newspapers lay so much emphasis?” 

“‘T can explain one of them,’’ Professor Cammett told 
him. ‘The bits of newspaper in the bathtub. Mrs. Pane 
had some flowers wrapped in newspapers to keep them 
moist and fresh; she had them in the bathtub Friday 
afternoon. Professor Pane remembers that.” 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Breakfast on the .g 


As this crack train speeds along the Hudson 
every morning, New York bound, the dining 
car is filled with successful men from every 
walk in life: bankers, lawyers, manufacturers, 
captains of industry at their breakfast. 


And you will see the individual packages 
- of Post's Bran Flakes everywhere in evidence. 


For men who place the true valuation on 
health know the importance of balance in their 
diet. They know that what they eat has much 
to do with how they feel. They know the truth 
of the old adage, “‘An Ounce of Prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.”’ 


An all too frequent lack of bulk in diet is one 
of the causes of a condition which may menace 
health and success. A regular supply of natural 
bulk is important to the body’s welfare. 


Eat this delicious cereal food daily for bulk balance! 


Millions of men and women have discovered an 
easy, pleasant way to improve the balance of 
their diet with required daily bulk. 


everybody—every day 


“ 
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They eat Post’s Bran Flakes, a delicious cereal 
food that supplies the important bulk plus such 
vital health essentials as: phosphorus, iron, 
protein, carbohydrates and vitamin-B. 


Try Post’s Bran Flakes. See how wonderfully 
good it is. Its flavor has made it the most popu- 
lar bran food in the world. You will eat it with 
genuine relish and enjoyment. 


Post’s Bran Flakes comes all prepared, ready- 
to-serve. Just pour the crisp, brown flakes into 
a bowl and add milk or cream. Try it with 
fresh fruits and berries. It’s good that way too. 
And it may be baked into appetizing cookies, 
muffins and bread. 


ec POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce of 
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prevention 
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Start right now making Post’s Bran Flakes 
a daily habit. Once you have learned how 
good it is you will look forward to it every 
day. And after it has become a regular part 
of your health program, take stock of your- 
self and see how much better you feel. 


Post’s Bran Flakes is available every- 
where. Your grocer can supply it to your home 
and it is served in convenient, individual pack- 
ages by restaurants, hotels, clubs and on the 
railway diners. Make up your mind now to 
keep on the “‘Road to Wellville’’ by eating this 
delicious health cereal every day. 


“Ounce of Prevention’’ Offer. At your request we will 
gladly send you “An Ounce of Prevention’’ package free with a 
booklet that has an important bearing on your health and success. 

7 rT t 
Postum Crreat Company, Inc., Dept. S.E. P.-3Bg926, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Postum Cereal, Post. Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, Instant Postum and Grape-Nuts—also 
Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Canadian Address: Canadian 
Postum Cereal Co,, Ltd., 45 Front Street, E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 
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WITH OTHER BARTS oF 


“Now You'll 
Like Bran” 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

“How about the towels, the knife, the kerosene, the hot 
fire, the bits of bone?” 

“T think them accidents, coincidences,” the other de- 
clared. ‘“‘The bones were bits of table scraps which Jennie 
had burned. She says she did burn such things in the 
furnace.” 

“They were human bones,” the district attorney said 
quietly. ‘‘We have established that.” 

He expected this disclosure to strike Professor Cammett 
crushingly, but to his surprise the other merely nodded. 
‘“‘T thought that possible,” he agreed. ‘‘If that is the case, 
it helps us.” 

“How so?” 

“Helps us discover something of the character, the per- 
sonality of the man with whom she has decamped.”’ 

“Tn what way?” Burris persisted. 

Professor Cammett had forgotten his distress in the 
business of analysis and deduction he so much enjoyed. 

“The indications are,’’ he explained in the tone of one 
who lectures to willing ears—‘“‘the indications are that 
Mrs. Pane hated her hus- 
band; that she loved an- 
other man; that she decided 
to elope with this other 
man. Upon this decision 
it occurred to her. to take 


riously or as a gruesome 
practical joke she designed 
to make Professor Pane 
appear a murderer. To put 
human bones in the furnace 
fire would, she must have 
guessed, result in an up- 
roar in the newspapers, 
and require of Professor 
Pane explanations which 
might embarrasshim. The 
question would arise, how 
might she secure the bones 
themselves? She had no 
access to such things. 
There was no one to whom 
she could confide her 
plans—unless it were the 
accomplice in her flight. 
If this be so, then he se- 
cured the bones; and if he 
secured them, hemust have 
been a medical man, an 
interne, a surgeon or some- 
thing of the kind.” 

He hesitated, checking 
the flood of his enthusiastic 
exposition; andwhen he be- 
gan speaking again his tone 
had become apologetic. 
“You know, Walter, I’m 
accustomed to living in a 
world of theory, of intangi- 
ble things. Such things are 
very real to me. I have 
begun to have a perfect 
mental picture of this hy- 
pothetical young man. A 
young man of physical 
charm; yet shrewd, cool 
and unscrupulous. And if 
he has run away with her, 
you see, he must have been 
in a position to leave the 
city without exciting re- 
mark. Therefore he was 
not in practice, more likely 
in training, perhaps has 
departed to take up some 
new work elsewhere. I 
wish you would humor me, Walter, make some inquiries, 
discover whether Mrs. Pane knew such a man.” 

His tone was curiously eager, he leaned forward as 
though to impress the other man. And for a moment after 
he was done Burris remained silent. Abruptly then he 
shifted his position and smiled a little. “This is mighty 
interesting, sir,” he said judicially. “I told you awhile ago 
that we’ve been at work. And we’vefound outa good many 
things.” He hesitated, then added thoughtfully, “The 
affair grows more and more distressing. You see ——” 

He was interrupted by the abrupt and shrilling note of 
the telephone at his elbow, and he took up the receiver and 
spoke, and listened, and after a moment said, “Yes?” in a 
questioning way. Again, “Yes?” And then: “You say 
Miss Cammett is with him?” 


Professor Cammett had been affecting a polite abstrac- 
tion, as though he did not hear what the other was saying. 
But at his daughter’s name he quickened to open atten- 
tion, watching the other man. 

Burris was saying in a tone of quiet authority, “‘No, 
don’t book him! Take him to Professor Cammett’s home. 
Miss Cammett will go with you. I’ll meet you there right 
away.’”’ And he added a moment later, “All right,’’ and 
hung up the receiver. 

When he got to his feet his eyes were grave. He pressed 
a button; and Professor Cammett asked quickly, ‘‘ What’s 
the matter? What’s happened? What is it, Walter?” 

“That was headquarters,’ Burris said soberly. His 
stenographer answered his ring and he turned to her. “I’m 
going out,’”’ he explained; ‘‘you can get me at Professor 
Cammett’s home. If a wire comes from San Francisco let 
me have it at once. If any reporters come here, I’ll have 
a statement for them at one o’clock. Tell them nothing is 
to be printed until I give the word.’”’ She nodded her 
understanding and withdrew, scribbling in her notebook; 
and the district attorney turned again to the older man. 


He Perceived With Quick Impatience That He Must Placate Her; and the Young Man Glanced at His 
Watch With a Swift Unconscious Gesture 


“‘Professor Pane and Marian just came into headquar- 
ters. He insisted upon surrendering, upon being booked on 
a charge of murdering Mrs. Pane.’’ His tone was full of 
distress. “‘The captain says he acted like a crazy man.” 

Professor Cammett was tense and rigid. 

“T’ve got to go to him, Walter. We’ve got to stop him. 
He’s broken down. I’ve been afraid of that.” 

Burris took his hat. ‘‘Come,’’ he agreed, ‘‘we’ll meet 
them at your house right away.” 

And with the other man he hurried toward the door. 


VIII 

4 pines had to run a gantlet in the outer office, where 
half a dozen men waited to.see the district attorney 
on errands of their own; but while Professor Cammett 
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fretted with impatience, Burris put them one by one aside, 
and they escaped at last to the street and to the young 
man’s car. Once on their way, the district attorney, 
anxious to relieve the other’s distress, said quickly, ‘‘ You 
know, sir, I can reassure you on one thing. Mrs. Pane is 
not dead, and Professor Pane had nothing to do with her 
disappearance.” 

The other protested. ‘“‘But he’s surrendered! He’s 
confessed, Walter!” 

Burris shook his head. ‘‘Hardly that. He asked to be 
arrested, to have a formal charge laid against him. That’s 
a natural instinct. I’ve been afraid he would do that.’”’ He 
smiled a little. “‘Professor Pane’s a fine fellow, you know. 
I expect what happened was that he read this morning’s 
editorial, and thought I was being embarrassed, hurt politi- 
cally, by the case. He probably meant to relieve me by 
surrendering without waiting for me to act.” 

“He wouldn’t surrender unless he were guilty,’’ Pro- 
fessor Cammett said sharply. 

“T assure you he’s not guilty,” Burris insisted, and the 
other challenged him with a question. 

“How do you know?” 

“Partly by instinct,’’ the 
district attorney confessed, 
“but also in other ways. 
I knew at once, of course, 
that Mrs. Pane’s body had 
not been incinerated.” 

“How did you know 
that?” 

‘Because it’s almost an 
impossibility toaccomplish 
such destruction of the 
human body in any short 
space of time and with 
ordinary means. A resolut 
man might accomplish it 
if he knew something of 
practical matters. But it 
would be quite beyond the 
powers of Professor Pane.” 

“But the bones were 
there,’’ Professor Cammett 
reminded him. 

Burris smiled. ‘‘For an- 
other thing,” he said de- 
cisively, ‘‘the business of 
dismembering a human 
body with a carving knife 
isa tremendous task. Take 
my word for it, sir. And 
in this case the time is 
narrowed down. The fur- 
nace fire was almost out 
when Rank found it in the 
morning at seven; that 
being so, it must have been 
at its height two to three 
hours before. Say at four- 
thirty. Professor Pane got 
home at eleven-fifteen and 
the policeman on the beat 
says the lights in the house 
were extinguished soon 
after two. It isn’t possible. 
There wasn’t time.” 

And he added, “‘ You’re 
quite right in supposing 
that Mrs. Pane is alive and 
well. Or at least, she left 
the city in that state of 
health. In one way,” he 
continued, ‘“‘we have the 
advantage over ourfriends, 
the newspapers. We have, 
officially, access to infor- 
mation denied them. Thus 
they do not know that 
Mrs. Pane had in the past ten days made several visits 
to her safe-deposit vaults, had turned securities into cash, 
and had drawn down her bank balance. I have had her 
boxes opened. They are empty of all valuables.’ 

Professor Cammett banged his fist upon his knee. “I 
was sure of it!’”’ he cried. ‘I told you as much not ten 
minutes ago, Burris.” 

Burris nodded. ‘You were surprisingly close to the 
truth,” he agreed. 

“Have you traced her?’’ Professor Cammett demanded. 
“Do you know where she has gone?”’ 

Burris hesitated, then said frankly, ‘‘ Not certainly, sir.”’ 

“Was there a man? Was I right in that?’’ Professor 
Cammett demanded, and Burris nodded again. 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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A representative foreign Goodyear Service Station: that of Kersten &8 Co., Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana 


Written in a Universal Language 


The Goodyear policy is expressed in a language 
that motor car owners throughout the entire 
world can understand. 


This policy 1s, first, to budld the greatest possible 
value into Goodyear Tires, and second, to provide 
facilities so that users can get all this value out. 


You have seen an example of the working of 
the first part of this policy in the Goodyear 
development of Suprerrwist, the sensational 
new cord fabric. 


You have seen Goodyear Supertwist Balloons, 
embodying this extra-elastic and extra-durable 
material, set new records for low-cost and 
trouble-free performance. 


As for the second part of Goodyear policy, 
far-sighted Goodyear dealers in every land 
join with Goodyear in making Goodyear service 
effective. 


These dealers realize that Goodyear’s aim is to 
build fewer tires for more customers, rather than 
more tires for a few. 


So they advise Goodyear users as to the right 
size and type of tire for their needs, and how to 
care for this tire after it 1s put in use. 


The practical benefits of their help, as translated 
into economy and mileage, make it true the 
world over that “‘smore people ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other kind.”’ 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Broadway, Newport, Rhode Istand, 1898 


Maude Parker Child 


YOUNG lawyer in New York who had 
been brought up in a small West- 
ern town was invited not long ago 

to spend the week-end with one of his 
firm’s richest clients at his country place on Long Island. 

His first instinct was to decline, because in the years 
since he had come East he had gone out socially very little, 
and he was apprehensive of the dangers which a fashion- 
able household might present. 

Finally, however, he decided to risk it, partly because 
he liked his host and partly because he knew his firm 
would approve if he established personal relations with a 
man of such prominence. 

Moreover, ever since he had begun to be aware of the 


close intertwining of social and business life in New York,. 


he himself had felt somewhat at a disadvantage in com- 
parison with other young men in his office who seemed, as 
the phrase goes, to know everybody. 

During the week which intervened between his accept- 
ance of the invitation and the day set for the visit he was 
tempted to try to find some excuse to back out. He had 
worked too hard to interest himself much in the lives of the 
rich, but he had gained an impression, from novels read in 
his youth, of a complicated and bewildering régime. He felt 
certain that no one 
whose worldly ex- 
perience had been 
as limited as his 
could possibly fit 
into such a sophis- 
ticated back- 
ground. 


Big Men 


EVERTHE- 

LESS, on 
Friday afternoon 
he met his host at 
the appointed 
hour at the rail- 
road station and 
rode out with him 
in the club ear. 
Before the bridge 
games began he 
was introduced to 
one or two men 
whose names were 
synonymous 
downtown with 
great wealth. He 
was too experi- 
enced to expect 
them to begin 
talking about their 
own financial 
affairs, but he did 
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assume they would discuss the market or the failure of 
Briand or a topic of some consequence in the business 
world. : 

But when the president of a big corporation spoke it 
was to say, looking out the window, “‘If it don’t rain pretty 
soon the potato crop will be ruined.” 

And an important officer in a big bank answered, 
SED: Wonder what’s in those sandwiches?” 
While he was investigating one he turned to a distinguished 
corporation lawyer: ‘‘ Well, Joe, I see you’re still wearing 
those blue collars.’’ 

The young Westerner said little, but nothing escaped 
his shrewd observation. 

Before the train had gone through the Hast River tun- 
nel, to emerge into the level greenness of the island, the 
games of bridge had begun, and after that, conversation 
almost ceased, except when the colored porter brought iced 
tea or sandwiches from the side table. 

The outsider began to realize that the modern American 
business men, particularly the successful ones, exercise 


A Scene on the Beach at Southampton, Famous Playground of American Society 
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The Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga, 1895 


their ingenuity in their recreation almost as 
much as in their work. The group which 
he watched, for instance, included bankers, 
lawyers and manufacturers, who paid out 
in income taxes alone as much money as the average rich 
man of twenty years ago aspired to have as a total yearly 
income. Yet within half an hour after leaving their offices 
downtown they were seated in a comfortable ear, enjoying 
the train ride just about as much as they would have 
enjoyed an hour at a country club. ; 


Retrieving That Human Feeling 


eee traffic over the bridge is so great that most of us 
have given up trying to drive all the way from New 
York,” the young man’s host explained, after they had got 
out at a small station and were motoring through green 
fields which stretched back from the Sound. “This way 
we can take the Subway uptown, get right out at the train, 
see our friends, have a game of bridge and begin to feel 
human even before we’re at home.”’ 

During the several miles’ ride to his house he pointed 
two or three times to gateways of stone or brick on the 
road. ‘‘There’s the entrance to So-and-So’s place,’ or 
“That drive leads 
up to old ——’s 
place.” Rarely 
could one see more 
than the roof tops 
of the houses of 
these big estates. 

““We’ve gone a 
long way from the 
day when every- 
body used to want 
their houses on 
the road, haven’t 
we?” his guest 
asked. 

“Yes, itis funny 
how the really old 
houses down here 
are all built on the 
thoroughfare and 
the new ones are 
hidden as far back 
as possible. The 
automobile has 
done that, just the 
way it’s changed 
everything else in 
our country life.” 

At last they 
turned into an un- 
pretentious gate- 
way and drove 


(Continued on 
Page 47) 
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Youll Never Know 


-how well your Ford can run 
until you've used this oil 


VEN experienced Ford owners are often 
astonished at the improvement Veedol 
Forzol makes in the operation of their Fords. 


Yet the explanation is simple. Ina gearshift 
car, the motor and transmission are separate 
and are lubricated by two separate oils entirely 
different in character. But in your Ford, the 
motor and transmission are combined in one 
housing. Both must be lubricated by one oil. 


That is why ordinary motor oil, which is 
designed to be solely a motor lubricant, fails 
to lubricate the Ford transmission properly. 
The transmission bands develop rough, dry 
spots which alternately grip too hard and 
then slip. This results in destructive chatter 
when you start, stop and reverse your Ford. 
Chatter sets up vibration throughout the car. 
| This eventually means overhauling, repairs, 
and depreciation in the value of your car. 


A different kind of oil 
for Fords 


Veedol Forzol does both Ford lubrication 
jobs perfectly. It was created by Tide Water 
engineers only after four years of thorough 
scientific experiment, supported by hundreds 
of practical road tests. 


Test Veedol Forzol in your own car. Then 
you'll learn how smoothly and economically 
your Ford can really operate. Go to any one 
of the thousands of dealers who display the 
orange and black Veedol Forzol sign. Let the 
dealer drain the old oil from your crankcase 
and refill with 4 quarts of Veedol Forzol. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, New York. Branches or ware- 
‘houses in all prificipal cities. 


Why ordinary motor oil 
fails in the Ford 


How this oil gives 8 definite Ford 
operating economies 


Veedol Forzol is a different kind of oil— 
made in a different way. It is made for 
Fords exclusively. The separate qualities 
needed to lubricate the Ford engine and the 
Ford transmission have been skillfully com- 


You can readily see why ordinary motor 
oil cannot lubricate your Ford properly. It 
is made to do one job alone—to lubricate 
the motor. But protecting the flying pistons 
and bearings from deadly heat and friction 


—and keeping the rough fabric transmission 
bands soft and smooth—are two entirely dif- 
ferent lubrication jobs. 


Ordinary motor oil fails as a lubricant for 
the Ford transmission. Then destructive 
chatter racks your Ford when you start, 
stop and reverse. And every time your Ford 
chatters, smoothness of operation is im- 
possible and vibration speeds up the de- 
preciation of-the entire car. 


Your Ford requires Veedol Forzol, a dif- 
ferent kind of oil made specifically to solve 
the dual problem of Ford lubrication. 


EEDOL 
VEORZO 


The economy oil for Fords 


L 


bined in Veedol Forzol. It is a superior oil 
for the Ford engine—and it stops chatter 
in the Ford transmission bands. 


So completely does Veedol Forzol solve 
the dual problem of Ford lubrication that 
it gives definite operating results. These are 
the “8 Economies of Veedol Forzol,’”’ which 
over a million Ford owners are now enjoy- 
ing—10 to 25% gasoline saving; eliminates 
costly chatter; 10° to 25% saving in oil; 19 
to 25% saving in carbon; resists heat and 
friction; resists fuel dilution; gives increased 
ability to coast; reduces repair bills. 


Dry Batteries 
dependable 


CANNED electricity and a lot of it— 
that’s what you get in Eveready Colum- p> By 
bia Dry Batteries. They leap like a flash . ie 
into action when you press the button |geg— 5 
or close the switch. Eager for work. 
Resting, they recuperate, restore their 
vigor. That makes them last longer, 
work harder, do better. You’ll never 
know how good a dry battery can be, 
how reliably, how inexpensively it can 
serve you, until you use Eveready 
Columbias. There is an Eveready 
Columbia dealer nearby. 
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Toes coset a " ay 


GAS ENGINES MOTOR BOATS 


sae 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Sold in England and Colonies under tradename COLUMBIA 


SCOLUMBIAS | | 
*| tor su0F” , | COLUMBIA 


FOR 
RADIO, IGNITION 
AND ALL 
SENERAL purpose 
INSPECTED 
Tesres 
AELIAGLE 


Eveready Columbia Hot Shot Batteries 

contain 4, 5 or 6 cells in a neat water- 

proof steel case. It is not a “Hot Shot” 
unless it is an Eveready Columbia. 


“OW vor SAM prance” 
MADE tre USA 


Fahnestock spring clip binding posts on 
the Eveready Columbia Ignitor at no 


a) extra cost. 


EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


-they last longer. 


had so often read. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
through a winding lane until 
they reached a handsome 
large house of red brick. The 
visitor now began to feel as 
if he were more nearly in the 
atmosphere of the English 
country houses of which he 


A manservant opened the 
door of the car and took his 
bags. They went through a 
hall and into a very large, 
cool room hung with bright 
chintz and furnished in dark 
oak, with the conventional 
two sofas, one on each side of 
the fireplace, behind which 
were long tables containing 
parchment-shaded lamps, 
books and new magazines. 
The hostess eame down the 
steps at one end of this room 
to welcome him. 

She was a very pretty 
woman in a white dress and 
a wide straw hat, and her 
manner was so cordial and 
simple that for a moment the young man quite forgot 
that she was a formidable leader of society of whom he 
ought to be afraid. They went out onto the red-tiled 
terrace overlooking the garden while she made sug- 
gestions for the rest of the day. 

““Wouldn’t you like to have a swim now?” 

As he acquiesced the visitor wondered if they were 
going all the way back to the Sound, but after he had 
gone upstairs to his room the valet, who was hanging 
up his clothes, informed him that there was a swim- 
ming pool just beyond the tennis court. This proved 
to be a delightful place, lined with shining blue tiles 
and surrounded by tall irises. 

Half a dozen youngsters were diving and splashing 
in the water; he was never sure who they all were. 
Ahandsome girl of seventeen and a boy of fourteen were the 
children of his host; others seemed to come and go in the 
most casual way. At any moment of the day an automobile 
might drive up and either deposit a child or take one or two 
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the Narragansett 
Horse Show in 1904 


away. In most cases the chauffeur seemed to know more 


than anyone about the programs of the families concerned. 
“No, MissJean cannotstay to dinner, because Mrs.Smith 
is expecting her at home,’ he overheard one man declare. 


Upholding His End 


FTER Jean had departed the young daughter of the 
house spoke to him for a moment about the flowers. 
“You mustn’t forget to tell mother how wonderful they 
are,” she said. ‘‘This is her famous blue garden—took the 
prize, you know.” 
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Watching the Tennis Games at the Newport Casino, 1901 


Dinner was rather a formal affair, with twelve people in 
the green-paneled dining room, and he was glad to have a 
topic ready. It had not occurred to him that his hostess 
would be interested in gardening, but she waxed enthu- 
siastic about it. His knowledge of the subject was slight, 
but he had heard his mother talk of the difficulties of trans- 
planting and of the charms of old-fashioned flowers as 
opposed to the modern varieties, so he had enough appre- 
ciative phrases to make an excellent listener. 

When it was time to talk to the woman on his left he 
tried, in the lazy way of the comfortable diner, to transfer 
the same topic. 

“Don’t talk about gardens to me!”’ she said promptly. 
“Tt’s all very well for these other women to rave about 
doing their own gardening, but I’ve seen the time when I 
actually had to do it. When we were first married we had 
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nothing at all. I even did my own housekeeping for a 
few years. My idea of heaven was a time when we'd 
have enough money so that I’d never have to pull 
another dandelion out of the grass as long as I lived. 
In other words,’’ she concluded with a laugh, “I 
haven’t been rich long enough to make a cult of 
simplicity.” 

‘“‘Eixcept in conversation,’”’ he suggested. 

After that they got along so well that she insisted 
that he must go over to their house for luncheon the 
next day. When he suggested that he must consult his 
hostess before acceptance his partner laughed again. 

“You haven’t learned the technic of these visits 
at all. The more invitations you accept from other 
people the more pleased your hostess will be, unless she 
needs an extra man for dinner or bridge or something. 
I’ll send a car for you to- 
morrow about noon. We’re 
going to swim off our boat 
and lunch there.”’ 

At that time he did not 
even know her name; later 
he learned that she was the 
wife of a financier who had 
made a great fortune with 
sensational rapidity. 

Several, other people 
lunched with them on their 
luxurious boat in the Sound; 
later on they all went back to 
their house in the country. 


Ambition’s Cycle 


NE table of bridge was 

made up, but, to the de- 
light of the young lawyer, 
his host asked him to walk 
around his place with him. 
They discussed cattle, crops, 
horses and dogs with great 
earnestness. If the stranger 
had not known that land in 
this community cost several thousand dollars an acre 
he would have thought of it all as a farm rather than an 
estate. 

When they returned to the house a young woman who 
was sitting on a.long wicker chair assailed her host: ‘“‘It’s 
too amusing,”’ she said, “‘this interest of yours in the coun- 
try. I always understood that your father was a farmer.” 

“You’re quite right,” said the millionaire. ‘‘Only he 
was not a successful one and I am.” 

When their host had gone up to change his clothes so 
that he might ride before dinner, the girl turned to the 
stranger. “‘Isn’t it wonderful,” she exclaimed, “‘the way 
these poor boys slave in order to get enough money to 
leave the old farm, and then, after years of hard work, 
when they’ve finally made their fortunes, all they can 

(Continued on Page 214) 


Cliff Walk at Newport, Rhode Island 
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[orn May 25, 186—i forgot to wright 


down last sunday that we have went back 
to the Unitarial Chirch. i was so mad about 
Gimmy Bedell driving Nellie to the beach that i 
forgot, but now that Gimmy is limping round 
delivering salt fish and molasses and flour and things in 
a wheal barrow and i have got Nellie back and old Si has 
desided not to sew father i have had time to think of less 
important things like going to chirch and sunday school. 
well we went back and it really seemed good to be sittin 
» in the old phew, haff way up on the left hand ile jest be- 
hind Nipper Browns fathers phew and jest in front of old 
Tilton Blakes phew whitch has a bald head and sumtimes 
when he drops his himmbook or liens down for his rubbers 
bangs his old bald head on the bookrack when he brings his 
head up and we neerly die laffing, father and all of us, and 
it seemed good to see old Hen Dow waulking up to the 
front phew on the left ile and see how solem old Hen looks 
and to see Billy Folsom with his round face and his eys 
wide open and his father old Gim Folsom, and to see Beany 
peeping out behind the organ and maiking up faces and 
old Steeve Gail with a stovepipe hat two big for him and a 
high coller and stock and in the quire Missis Young and 
Misses Fleming and Keene and Cele and old Mark Homes 
with his hair looking as if it had been painted and var- 
nished. and old Alvy Wood, Pile Woods father with his 
hair all rumpled up. 
and when they stood up to sing the minister read in a 
loud voice mark the perfect man and behold the uprite and 
Keene looked ferst at old Mark Homes and then at old 
Alvy Wood, Pile Woods father and giggled rite out and 
Kate Wood whitch played the organ started the himm in 
2 diferent keys and sum of the quire was singing in flats 
and sum in sharps. but they all got back into tune after 
a few yips. 
there is always sumthing interesting in the Unitarial 
chirch. Sumtimes a lady will catch her long errings in her 
lace shawl and cant get her head up strate until sumone 


WPLES LIE 
unties her. sumtimes a old man will fall asleap and snore 
or a big fli will walk over his head and once a big blew 
bottle fli crawled into old man Gadds mouth when he was 
asleap and he waked up and hollered shoo befoar he re- 
membered where he was. and one time in summer a blew 
wasp walked all over old Tilton Blakes bald head flipping 
up its wings and wagging its tail up and down like wasps 
do and then flew away without stinging him whitch dis- 
apointed evrybody verry mutch becaus evrybody wanted 
to hear what old Tilton Blake wood have sed about it. 

so as ised it seamed good to be among frends onct moar 
and after chirch most all the peeple come up and shook 
hands with father and after sunday school me and Beany 
and Pewt and Billy Folsom and Pile Wood and a stewdcat 
naimed Winsor whitch was our sunday school teecher 
stoped in front of old Bill Elliotts house and saw a good 
rooster fite. so we all had a good time as we always do in 
the Unitarial chirch. 

Wensday, May 26, 186— Skinny Bruce got licked today 
and had to apologise to old Bandbox Tomson. old Band- 
box Tomson is a old man whitch wares a wigg and square 
specktakles with iron rims and a old blew swallow taled 
coat the kind that nobody wares now nor that kind of 
specktacles eether. he can play the fiddle two and always 
carries one. he teeches music and has rote a book about 
himself with his picture on the cover. the naim of the book 
is the life of Benjamin B. Tomson. 

but evrybody calls him Bandbox but not befoar his face 
for he gets auful mad and has been gnew to gnock a feller 
down with his fiddle box. he usted to teech singing school 
evrywhere but he is so old he has gave it up only onct ina 
while when he is in Exeter he visits the schools and gives 
them a leson. we like to have him come becaus while he is 
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here we dont have to study or recite our lesons. 
so we are cairful not to call him Bandbox for 2 
reesons. 1 reeson is becaus he will eether lick us 
or get old Francis to do it whitch is wirse and the 
other reeson is becaus old Bandbox wont stay and 
give us a leson and play the fiddle. he doesent play very 
good now because he is so old. he plays more squeekier 
than he usted to. 

well today he come limping into the yard with his cane 
and his fiddle box jest befoar school and bowed and sed 
how do you do to us all and we bowed back and sed how do 
you do Mister Tomson and jest as he was stepping slow up 
the steps of the school house Skinny Bruce coodent help it 
and yelled Bandbox jest onct. but you cood have herd it 
eezy in Stratham whitch is 4 miles away. well i wish you 
cood have saw the effec on old Bandbox. he gumped about 
a yard into the air and when he come down again he had 
tirned cleer round. how he done it i dont know. he shook 
his cane at Skinny and then he went into the school house 
in 2 gumps and in a second or two he came out with old 
Francis and he pointed to Skinny and yelled that red 
hedded scoundril called me Bandbox and old Francis went 
back and got the school bell and rung it and we all piled in. 

when we was seeted old Francis sed William come to the 
platform. Skinnys naim is William, so he gnew that old 
Francis wanted him and he come out looking prety scart. 
then old Francis asted him what he called mister Tomson 
Bandbox for and Skinny he sed he dident think he cood 
hear him and old Francis sed hear you why i cood hear you 
with the door shet and the winders down; then he shook 
Skinny up and tirned him rong side up and batted him 
round good and Skinny howled most as loud as when he 
hollered at old Bandbox. After old Francis got throug 
whitch he always does quicker when a feller howls he maid 
a speach and sed he wood teech us to respec the aged. 

well then old Bandbox got out his fiddle and we got our 
singing books and we sung sum new tunes and old tunes 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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His Steamer Had 


APTAIN SHAW was the first to awake. He stirred 

sleepily and then the cold stung him to awareness 

that pain was his, and therefore life. He rocked, 
groaning, to his feet and looked dully about him with 
smarting eyes. He gazed for a long time at a gash on his 
bare right wrist and noted that the salt had puckered the 
wound whitely so there was no blood. It burned him, and 
after a while he put his lips to it instinctively, but found 
that they, too, were puckered and salty. 

He went cautiously down the shingle to the edge of the 
water, where it lapped in foam, and he saw planks and 
balks of raw timber bobbing about. He remembered then 
that he had passed many such planks’ and balks stranded 
on the shingle. It occurred to him that such stuff was 
likely enough from the deck cargo of the steamer, his 
steamer, that had reeled so blindly through the fog and 
onto the iron coast. There was still fog. He had seen 
nothing else ever since leaving Cape Breton two days 
previously. 

It wrapped him round, slowly twisting and sinking in 
thick layers and ropes from above. It filled the world. 
It was a cold whiteness that oozed in from every quarter 
of the compass, muffling and blotting out all things. He 
shivered and drew his soaked surf-torn pea-jacket closer 
about him. Then he stared to seaward, into the fog wall 
that hid the water from view, and did not move for a long 
time. He appeared buried in deep meditation. 

The whiteness blurred his outlines, but he was plainly a 
man of great thickness and breadth, though his stature 
was almost that of a dwarf. There were beads of fog 
moisture on his iron-gray mustache, and from his nostrils, 


Reeled Blindly Through the Fog and Onto the Iron Coast. 


at evenly spaced intervals, small jets of steam eddied, to 
blend in the general whiteness. 

A strange man; a queerly solid, half-bald little man. 
He had a calm, slow way of speaking, and he seldom spoke. 
His eyes were cold and slightly protruding, like the eyes of 
a fish, and apparently he possessed little imagination. He 
dealt in facts almost solely. Perhaps a lifetime at sea had 
fostered such a habit. The sea was a fact; so were tides 
and currents and winds and typhoons and ships. His 
friends said he had nerves of iron. No man had ever seen 
him excited or irritated or in a hurry. Certainly, in this 
present predicament, he betrayed no anxiety, no fear; yet 
for all he knew he was alone, wrecked on a barren, un- 
known coast, without food, water or fire. 

He turned after a bit, as if he had come to the end of a 
long process of reasoning, and made his slow way along the 
beach, keeping to the edge of the water. A few minutes 
and he came to a huddled dark heap lying perhaps four 
fathoms back from the foam. He approached it, bent 
and turned it over. Then he replaced his hands in the side 
pockets of his pea-jacket and stared unmoved at the white 
face of a corpse that had once been his mate. He knew it 
had been his mate because of the four gold teeth glowing 
dully from between the parted white lips. The captain 
shrugged, almost imperceptibly, and moved on. 

He found other bodies, and some of them stirred and 
groaned when he moved them. Some did not move at all; 
nor would they ever move, cold and still and dripping on 
the shingle, wrapped about by the close and thick mysteri- 
ousness of the fog. Eventually, moving up and down by 
the water’s edge, unhurried, seldom speaking, the captain 
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There Was Still Fog 


gathered to him a group of some fifteen men. There was 
the captain himself, solid and still. Then there were the 
second and third mates among the deck officers. The sec- 
ond mate was a thin and melancholy man with a lantern 
jaw and big brooding blue eyes. He seemed a person of 
some deep and inextinguishable grief and no one knew the 
slightest thing about him or his past. The third mate was 
like a drowned kitten, a youthful, fresh-faced boy with 
laughing eyes and curly hair, though now he was blue and 
pinched with the cold. 

There was an engineer, the second, a red-haired, red- 
mustached Scotchman. Of the four apprentices the ship 
had carried, two survived. Then there were four seamen, a 
ship’s boy and four firemen. That meant there were six- 
teen men missing. The dead huddled on the shingle ac- 
counted for six. Somewhere out in the mist then, under 
the gray water, or somewhere else along the shingle, were 
the remainder of the steamer’s crew. When the captain 
had made the count in a solemn, muffled voice, the sur- 
vivors looked bleakly at one another, then at the corpses, 
then at one another again. The two apprentices muttered 
aloud in scared voices. The ship’s boy cried in a choking, 
sobbing way that caused a fireman to curse and mutter, 
“Shut that sniv’ling!”’ 

The captain roused himself and stared at the man who 
had spoken. The man stirred uneasily. There was a tense- 
ness then, a sort of hard silence in which the mutter and 
roar of the surf far away was less than the clear ripple of 
the water washing up on the shingle and receding with a 
low sucking noise. 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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The Home Owners’ Service lnstitule, in 
building 360 Model Homes in various cities throughout the country, selected 
Valspar and Valspar in Colors for use on all interior trim, woodwork and 


Reg. US pa.ote 


The famous 
Valspar 
boiling water test. 


ALSPAR-Enamels 

come in the following 
beautiful colors and shades: 
Red—Light or Deep; Blue 
—Light, Medium or Deep; 
Green—Medium or Deep; 
Vermilion, Ivory, Bright 
Yellow, Gray, Brown, 
Orange. Also Black, White, 
Gold, Bronze, Aluminum 


and Flat Black. 


VALENTIN E’S 


VALSPAR - 


floors wherever Varnish, Varnish-Stain and Enamel are required. The story of these model 
homes ts told in the “Manual of Home-Building.” We shall be glad to send you a free copy. 


Bring sunshine into your home 


with Valspar-Enamel 


Time to redecorate! Time to make 
every room glow with cheerful color for 
the approaching long gray winter. Use 
Valspar-Enamel on the woodwork and 
furniture. For it provides a solid coat of 
color, beautifully rich and lustrous, that 
paints your whole home with sunshine. 


Whatever your color scheme may be, 
you can secure a_ harmonizing tone in 
Valspar-Enamel. It comes in all the fa- 
vorite colors for interior decoration and 
these standard colors can easily be mixed 
to give countless other tints and shades. 


Then, too, an odd chair, an old chest or 
a bookcase can be brought inexpensively 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 
(Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Var- 


at right. 
nish-Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special 


into friendly relations with the .color 
scheme of the room by means of Valspar- 
Enamel. If desired, the natural high lustre 
can be rubbed to a soft dull finish. 


But beauty of color is not all that is de- 
manded in the finish of woodwork. Dura- 
bility must be considered. And Valspar- 
Enamels—which are made by grinding the 
finest pigments into Valspar Varnish— 
never fade, never turn white. 


Repeated cleanings with hot soapy 
water and even ammonia cannot dim their 
colors—nor mar their lustre. Valspar- 
Enamels endure through the hardest tests 
of wear and service. 


price.) Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, /5c extra. 


Print full mail address plainly. 


Dealer’s Name 


Your Name 
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Clear Valspar 
Valspar-Stain 


Valspar-Enamel 1 
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A laboratory triumph 
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From The Texas Company’s } 


Own Wells— | 


The zew and better Texaco’ gives manifestly better pick- 
forms a dry gas. No motor up and acceleration, less oil 
product of recent years has’ dilution, greater power, better 
attracted so much attention work on the hills, increased 
among motorists,andthrough- mileage and exceptional free- 
out the trade and industry dom from engine knock. Its 
generally, as the zew Texaco remarkable anti-knock quali- 
Gasoline. ties are attained without the 
addition of any poisons or 
chemicals. 


The difference between dry 
gas and wet is largely respon- 
sible for the notably better en- Carburetor adjustment is 


Uhh, Y/Y gine performance. Texaco not essential—you will get 
IMAL LL vaporizes completely atamuch _ better results in any event, but 
Lf jee lower temperature, distributes still better with the lean mix- 
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To The Texas Company’s 
Own Pumps at 
Filling Stations! 
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Own Pipe 
Lines— 
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(eI The Texas Company ba es is Pk ee MaDe aves 
has come forward witha new C mere. is A 
and better motor product. The 
history of that product is a ro- 
mance of achievement, of enor- 
mous resources and unexampled 
facilities for production, manu- 
facture, distribution and market- 
ing. The new Texaco represents — <= 
years of painstaking research, — a —_ 
the expenditure of millions in By The Texas Company’s 
new equipment,the most modern pate er 
of refinery processes and an or- 
ganization controlling every step And The Texas Company’s 
from source to sale. The respon- ARMED USAC T= 
sibility of a great company is 
back of every Texaco product. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 

Texaco Petroleum Products 


To The Texas Company’s 
Own Terminals— 


The Texas Company, always active 
in the development of high grade 
petroleum products, was also the first 
to provide a better motor oil, the 
clean, clear, golden Texaco Motor 
Oil, free from the dark impurities 
that produce carbon. 
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More repair bills come from lack of 
proper lubrication than smash-ups. 
Now an easy way to end the cause of 
§0% of all repairs on moving parts. 


Each year, according to reliable author- 
ities, the motoring public spends more 
for repairs, depreciation and upkeep 
than for the entire output of new cars. 
And the bulk of repairs doesn’t come 
from accidents in driving—far from it. 
An actual survey of itemized repair bills 
shows that fully 80% of all repairs on 
moving parts comes from nothing but 
blind neglect—lack of proper lubrication. 
Fleet owners say that they have actu- 
ally reduced operating costs lc to 1%c 
per mile by certain methodical care in 
lubrication. You can easily dothe same. 
Most cars now come equipped with 
Alemite or Alemite-Zerk high pressure 
lubrication. (Nowon over 8,000,000 cars.) 


No more grease or oil cups 
Grease and oil cups are permanently 


Alemite and Alemite-Zerk equally adaptable for industrial machinery 


ALEMITE 


Copyr,. 1926, T. B. M. Co, 
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If you drove your car 
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the way you lubricate it! 


replaced by patented dust- 
proof Alemite or Alemite-Zerk 
fittings on every bearing. Your 
handy Alemite or Alemite- 
Zerk compressor shoots fresh 
lubricant entirely through the 
bearing. No oil can, no grease 
paddle. ZIP—ZIP—ZIP and the job 
is done. Old gritty grease is forced out 
at the same time. No more squeaks. 
Positive high pressure forces lubricant 
to every spot. There’s no guesswork. 


Invites lubrication 


It’s so easy to lubricate your car this 
way you won’t neglect it. A few min- 
utes—every 500 miles—will probably 
cut your repair bills in half. And with 
Alemite you can see each point as it is 
being lubricated. You can actually see 
old grease and grit being forced out as 
the new lubricant is be- 
ing forced in. 

And if you are too busy 
to do it yourself, you can 
have your car lubricated 
in. any Alemite Service 


High Pressure Lubrication 


Station—while you wait. Many motor- 
ists use this service altogether. 


Alemite—every 500 miles—is just as 
vital as oil for your engine, air in your 
tires and water for your radiator. If 
your car is not Alemite-equipped it will 
pay you to have the system installed. 
The cost is only $5 to $20. And you'll 
save that five times over in a year. 


FREE 
Booklet 


In the meantime write 
for a copy of ‘Vital 
Spots.” It tells ways to 
cut the cost of running 
your car. A postcard 
will bring it. 


The BASSICK MFG. CO. 
2660 No. Crawford 


of Canada, Ltd., 
Belleville, Ontario 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Set of 19 fit- 
tings for all 
chassis bear- 

ings, $2.50 (in- 
cluding com- 
pressor, $6.50) 


ALEMITE 


Avenue ZERK 
Chicago, III. 
Canadian Address: 
Alemite Cut Your Repaw Bills! 
Products Co. with 


ALEMITE# 


a Help 
72,000 men and $100,000,000 are invested 
in Alemite Service to help you save repairs 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

The captain observed thoughtfully, ‘‘ We'll dig a trench.” 

There it was. This dealer in facts had mumbled over 
that fact first. The dead were exposed to the fog and the 
cold. They could not be left. They must be removed, 
taken from sight. ‘‘We’ll dig a trench.” 

The second mate nodded and squared his shoulders. It 
had come to him, old man-leader that he was, that action 
must be indulged to prevent the men thinking and worry- 
ing. Such men were apt to do queer things at stressful 
times, with their dead at their feet, the unknown about 
them, and worse than all, the immense and palpable fog 
that chilled them to the bone. His voice rose harshly, al- 
most startling him because it sounded so hollow in the 
blanket of whiteness that screened his face. 

“Grab holda some of them planks. If you break ’em 
they’ll make spades.”’ 

“T’m thirsty,” whimpered the ship’s boy, and a fireman 
muttered at him again, “‘Shut that sniv’ling!”’ 

The men moved listlessly to gather planks. They broke 
them to shorter lengths by lifting them high and hitting 
the farther ends quickly on the beach. Some of them then 
carried the broken planks up away from the water, others 
carried the corpses, dripping and cold. They passed into 
the fog, out of sight and sound of the sucking backwash. 
They laid the dead down and began to dig, scooping out a 
shallow trench. , 

They were not long about it. One man discovered a 
plug of wet tobacco in his pocket and passed it around. 
When the trench was finished the bodies were lifted and 
were about to be cast within, when the captain arrested the 
action with a gesture. 

He said flatly, ‘We had better strip them.”’ His dull, 
fishy eyes were bent thoughtfully on the still figures. The 
men looked at one another, uneased. They looked at 
the captain. He added, after a while, ‘‘We may need the 
clothes.”’ They nodded together. That was it, a fact; 


They Fell on Him as Though They Had Been Waiting for the Signal. 


something they could grasp. “‘We may need the clothes.” 
The second mate bent and began stripping off a torn 
dungaree jacket. It was soon over. The bare cold bodies 
were pitched into the trench and the shingle was scooped 
back over them. 

The captain took silently each garment in turn, searched 
the pockets with methodical slowness and laid the contents 
at his feet and the garment itself on a heap to one side. 
When that was accomplished he shared the clothes out 
among the more scantily clad men and placed in his own 
pockets the scanty effects of the dead, to be examined at 
leisure and used for the mutual good. 

A man ventured, “‘I’m awfully thirsty, sir.” Some other 
man grunted agreement. The captain did not reply for a 
while, only stared away into the fog as if waiting for some- 
thing to loom to view. He said abruptly, as if he had dis- 
covered what he was looking for, ‘“‘We’d better look 
around.” 

The men nodded. They felt queer tinges of amazement 
that they had not thought of that themselves. It was so 
obvious. Another fact. They wanted water and food and 
warmth. They’d better look around. 

The second mate said, “‘There oughta be cliffs or some- 
thing back there,’”’ and he nodded inland, away from the 
dull muffled noise of the foam. Everyone save the captain 
turned and stared into the whiteness as if he expected to 
see such cliffs. It was queerly unreal, all of it. Everyone 
expected, somehow, suddenly to wake up and find himself 
back again on the ship, sleeping in a warm bunk, with the 
engine shaking him slightly. 

The captain started off with his queer rolling gait, his 
hands in his pockets, his expressionless face set straight 
ahead. The men hesitated, looking covertly at one an- 
other. Then in a body, as if each were afraid of being left 
behind, they started after him. 

He walked purposefully on, keeping the sea noise at his 
back, though that was a doubtful matter, because the fog 


muffled it and changed its direction and volume. At times 
it seemed as if they were walking right toward the water, 
at other times as though they were rapidly leaving it be- 
hind. But the captain was guiding himself not by that 
alone. He noted that the beach rose slowly and surely, 
and scuffling the shingle with his foot, he found it dry 
enough underneath, above the reach, therefore, of the 
water, and showing that the wetness on top was the mois- 
ture from the fog. 

They all moved in a compact, uneasy body, blindly 
trusting to the thick short man with the mustache, be- 
wildered, afraid. The fog seemed to be filled with muffled, 
chuckling voices. Once they heard something scuttling 
over the shingle and as one man they all stopped, all save 
the captain, who plodded steadily onward. 

The second mate laughed after a bit and said, “Just a 
crab,’”’ and hastened after the captain before he was lost in 
the whiteness. They all followed again, crowding on one 
another’s heels. They cast quick glances to right and left 
and sometimes broke into a half run. The ship’s boy 
sniveled continually. The fog might have held the ghosts 
of the dead, the wet, cold dead, that could very easily 
burst up through the shingle covering them and go running 
about, from the way the men acted. The beach rose with 
steep abruptness and the captain slowed his pace and 
went more cautiously. Then there loomed ahead the tall 
black bulk of some monstrous thing that brought them all 
to a stop again. A few of them even fell back a.pace or so, 
and one man lifted his arm as if to defend himself. The 
captain grunted. 

“Just th’ cliffs.’’ He took a few more cautious paces and 
put out his hands. They saw his back fading into the fog, 
blending in with the black bulk, and they followed him, 
cautious too. His voice came back: 

“All right. Just th’ cliffs.’”’ 

There was a distinct wave of relief, a sort of lightening 
of the spirits as if something tangible had been discovered 
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at last, something that would solve a lot of 
the difficulties that lay in the awful and 
uncertain future. 

The captain still in the lead, they fol- 
lowed the cliffs along, one hand touching 
the wet and earthy wall, the other hand 
stretched queerly into the fog as if for bal- 
ance, feet awkwardly finding footing on a 
very steep slope. They went mostly in 
single file, though at the end of the file no 
one would be last, and there was a little 
hurrying, stumbling knot composed of the 
ship’s boy, a fireman and the two appren- 
tices. An onlooker might have thought 
some terrible thing was pursuing them all, 
that they actually feared the ghosts of the 
dead would come after them. They looked 
constantly over their shoulders. 

The captain called at last, a muffled low 
noise that startled them all until they gath- 
ered its import. He had stumbled across a 
small rivulet trickling down the cliff face. 
They crowded round him, pushing and 
shoving to get at the water, until the second 
engineer discovered that the rivulet, natu- 
rally, went across the beach and there was 
a lot of room. Then they dropped to their 
knees and bent and drank thirstily, spitting 
out the water at first to rid their mouths of 
the salt and then swallowing it in huge 
gulps that slid coldly as bars of ice down 
into their stomachs. 

They gathered round the captain. He 
stared at them without visible emotion. 
He was buried in profound meditation. He 
muttered a little in his throat. If the fog 
would lift! But it showed no signs of that. 
He called the mates and the engineer aside 
and conversed with them in a low, placid 
voice. The others gathered in a group and 
muttered together also, and both groups 
watched each other through the mistiness 
as though they were mutual enemies and 
each was waiting for the other to attack. 

At the last the captain rolled toward 
them, his hands in his side pockets. His 
voice was without tone, almost as if the 
situation did not interest him. The fog 
made his voice muffled and flat and utterly 
dreary: 

“No use standing around. Can’t doa 
thing till th’ fog lifts. Better carry some of 
the planks up to the fresh water here and 
build a shelter. No use standing around.” 

They muttered agreement, each aware 
that he was hungry and would like to eat 
first. But that was a fact. No use standing 
around. The captain turned to the second 
mate: 

“Mr. Stevens, you get the men down to 
the beach and bring some planks. I’ll take 
the ’prentices and the boy and level the 
ground a bit. Have one man lay his planks 
end to end from the water, to make a path 
which the men can follow without gettin’ 
lost. If you can’t find your way back hit 
for the cliffs and walk along. I’ll let out a 
shout every so often.” 

The men looked at him with open mouths 
and clouded, uncertain eyes. They looked 
at him almost with awe. He was like God. 
He had produced another fact. He had 
found a way by which they could go to the 
beach and return to the water without get- 
ting lost. A pathway. They would never 
have thought of that. He had shown them 
asolution to that difficulty. He was not wor- 
ried, not frightened, not bewildered. Like 
a sturdy rock in a chaotic sea. They’d bet- 
ter do as he said. He seemed to know what 
he was about. 

“Aye, aye, sir,’ jerked the mate. He 
started off into the fog, back toward the 
sea, calling over his shoulder, ‘‘Come on, 
men.”’ 

They followed him slowly, realizing they 
ought to have a shelter right away and yet 
disinclined to toil on empty stomachs. The 
apprentices and the ship’s boy remained 
with the captain. He marked out a small 
square with the edge of a broken plank and 
set the youngsters to work to remove the 
bigger bowlders and the bunches of clammy 
seaweed within it. Every other minute or 
so he cupped his great hands round his 
mouth and roared ‘“‘Ahoy, Mr. Stevens!” 
like a lightship’s horn guiding vessels to 
port. But the wall of the fog beat back his 
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words, hollow and muffled, into his face, 
and no answer came for a long time. 

But eventually there was a faint far-away 
call, a sort of dull, dim echo, and the cap- 
tain roared again, ‘‘Ahoy, Mr. Stevens!” 
Then the three youths joined with him, 
“Ahoy, Mr. Stevens!’’ And at the last 
there came the sound of feet on the shingle 
and forms loomed in the whiteness. The 
second mate appeared, a long wet plank 
over his shoulder and his lantern-jawed 
face beaded with sweat from the stumbling, 
awkward climb up the beach. Behind him 
came two seamen and a fireman with other 
planks. They dropped their burdens, rested 
a minute and started slowly back. 

The second mate said, “‘I set th’ rest of 
th’ men to work on th’ plank path. Figured 
it’d save time an’ make ye easier t’ find.” 
The captain nodded, and you could not 
tell whether he approved or not. The sec- 
ond mate disappeared after his men in 
the fog. 

They finished the pathway at last, laying 
a long line of planks from the water to the 
rivulet. It was crooked at first. The even- 
tual end reached the cliffs nearly one hun- 
dred yards to one side of the spring, but the 
second mate corrected the error by starting 
a path from the spring and stringing the 
men in line until it met the path from the 
beach. After that the planks came to 
the spring a lot faster, each carrier merely 
following the path and being saved the trou- 
ble of groping to his destination. They all 
felt relieved when that was done. They had 
several facts to help them now—the 
water’s edge, the cliffs, the plank path. 
These things they knew were so. The rest 
was mystery in the fog. 

When there were enough planks and 
large squares of wet timber assembled, the 
captain and the youths laid four long 
fourteen-inch planks inside the edge of the 
square of ground they had roughly leveled. 
Then on top of these four they laid others, 
fourteen-inch planks at first, and then 
twelve-inch as the larger size ran out, and 
then ten-inch. The fourteen-inch planks 
and the twelve-inch were two inches thick 
and they laid them flat. The smaller planks 
were only one inch thick and it took, in all, 
a tremendous number to raise four walls to 
the height of some five feet six inches. Then 
across the top of them, as a roof, they laid 
three layers of long planks. For a doorway 
they had left two of the walls out of square, 
slanting so that where they should have 
met, had they been long enough, there was 
an opening about two feet wide. 

It was a hideous and damp-looking struc- 
ture when they had finished it, which was 
in about three hours, but it was the best 
they could do without saw or nails. There 
were gaps of all shapes and sizes in the walls 
because of the varying plank lengths, but 
they filled them by ramming dried seaweed 
and clods of cliff earth in the openings. 
The floor of the hut they laid a foot deep 
with the dried seaweed, which eventually 
was trodden and pressed to a depth of 
about four inches. It was harsh, clammy- 
feeling stuff, but when it had a chance to get 
thoroughly used and dried out it would not 
be so bad. 

The hut finished, the men squatted down 
and regarded it with some degree of sullen 
satisfaction. At least it was a shelter, an- 
other fact, a guard from the fog and the 
wet and cold. It somehow made them less 
afraid, less inclined to look over their 
shoulders or to shudder at some unpleasant 
inward thought. It would be crowded 
when they were all in it together, but that 
was to be wished for rather than objected 
to. That would make for warmth. 

Thinking of warmth, they wished they 
had a fire. There was an immense amount 
of timber lying on the beach, nearly all of it 
dry inside. There was a lot of water- 
smoothed driftwood even up by the cliff. 
But they had no matches. The captain had 
saved his watch unharmed; it was even 
then going safely inside its metal case; but 
there was no sun by which he could kindle 
a fire with the aid of the glass. Several of 
the men had had matches in their pockets 
when the ship struck, but every such match 
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was utterly ruined. There might have been 
a faint hope that one of the sodden little 
sticks would produce a flame had it been 
possible to dry it, but then again there was 
no sun for that even. 

At least they were warm enough for a 
while, after the exertion, but gradually 
they felt the chill stealing into them again. 
And they were terribly hungry. They had 
labored three hours and more on empty 
stomachs. The captain had that in mind. 
It was the next fact to be faced. One thing 
at atime. He left the second engineer and 
the youths in charge of the hut, and, with 
the rest of the men, followed the plank path 
to the beach. There was no fear of getting 
lost so long as they kept to the water’s edge. 
They had only to turn about and follow it 
back until the plank path was reached 
again. 

The captain, after some deep meditation, 
turned to the left and walked slowly along 
by the water, the men trailing out through 
the fog behind him. A few hundred yards 
and the character of the shore line changed. 
There began to appear rocks: among the 
shingle—rocks weed-grown and _ slippery 
with green growths. These rocks loomed 
in shapeless dots all around, in all processes 
of looming and fading, queerly suggestive 
of the recumbent forms of sea animals or 
even of men. The slow swirling fog gave 
them sometimes the appearance of move- 
ment, but a closer approach revealed them 
in their actual inertness. 

Beneath the overhang of the green 
growths the men found shellfish, and these 
they knocked off with smaller rocks, break- 
ing the shells frequently and forced thus 
to swallow gritty sea flesh that slid down 
their throats, coldly slimy and unappetizing. 
A little farther yet and a high dark shape 
loomed before them. 

The captain observed, as one who states 
what he knows must be so, ‘“‘ We must be in 
a bay,”’ and then he groped forward to ex- 
plore, while the rest busied themselves with 
more shellfish. 

It was rather obvious they were in a bay, 
or at least in some sort of cove that nestled 
in the elbow of a headland. Shoreward 
there were cliffs, and now, walking along 
by the water’s edge, they had reached cliffs 
again. Themost welcome discovery, though, 
was that at the foot of the new cliffs the 
captain found pools, some deep, some shal- 
low, all teeming with sea life. There were 
curious shrimplike animals darting to and 
fro. There were crabs, monstrosities of 
armor and protruding eyes. There were fish 
hiding under the bowlders. 

The men, hunger temporarily appeased, 
gathered round the captain, while he stood 
apparently indifferent over a shallow pool 
and speculated as to how the fish could be 
procured. One seaman went on his knees, 
muttering, and made wild jabs into the 
water, but the sea life evaded him easily. 

Then the captain’s apparent indifference 
changed and betrayed that he had been 
thinking on the problem. He knelt also, 
and using one of the men’s sou’westers as a 
scoop, commenced to throw water from the 
pool onto the shingle and rocks surround- 
ing it. The men eagerly followed his exam- 
ple and grew so interested that they forgot 
their plight and even ventured an occasional 
joke. - 

As the pool grew shallow, the fish and 
crabs were more and more agitated. And 
at the last there was so little water it was an 
easy matter for a seaman to stand in the 
pool and fling the fish out on the rocks, 
where the others dispatched them. 

They found then that they had five or six 
fish something like cod, two huge flatfish, 
some smaller fish of the same species; sev- 
eral crabs and three capfuls of some sort of 
shrimps. There were other things also, but 
not knowing just whether they were edible 
or not, they were cast away. 

The captain muttered, standing squarely 
and watching the men, “‘We’d better get 
back—following the cliffs. We’ll know more 


‘about the place then.” 


One or two of the men grumbled at the 
prospect of returning a long way round. 
They set off, the captain in the lead, keeping 
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the cliff loom to his right, and the rest 
strung out behind him. A sort of grim mel- 
ancholy settled over the party. The fog 
was growing darker and a slight cold wind 
had sprung up, chilling them all to the bone 
despite the exertion required in negotiating 
the rocks and shingle. The captain ascer- 
tained by his watch, which he intended to 
keep carefully wound, that it was nearly 
eight o’clock, which explained why the fog 
was darkening. 

The steamer had struck soon after ten 
o’clock. The month was August, and eight 
o’clock would about see the twilight com- 
mence to flush the summer sky. They had 
been ashore more than eight hours, and 
thinking it over, the captain was rather 
pleased that so much had been accom- 
plished. They had solved the water and 
food problem and had erected a shelter. 
Soon the fog must lift and show them where 
they were. In a day or two they would 
probably be rescued. He confided his 
thoughts to the men in a calm, confident 
way, but they appeared sunk in gloom and 
huddled closer toward him, afraid of the 
gathering night. Thereafter he preserved 
his normal, unemotional silence. 

They did not reach the cabin until it was 
dark, though toward the last the men were 
half running to make time. If it was not 
that the cabin had been erected right at the 
foot of the cliffs they might have missed it 
altogether, for the blackness that now per- 
meated the fog was so intense it was lit- 
erally impossible to see a hand held before 
the face. It set inward nerves tingling and 
yet numbed all the senses. 

When they were home at last the men 
huddled about the captain, against the 
wall of the shelter, and stared fearfully into 
the blackness. 

They could not see one another. They 
pressed so close that their hands and cloth- 
ing touched and they drew certain comfort 
that way. After a while someone said, 
“Wish we ’ad a fire.”’ 

Each man was thinking the same thing, 
and there was no answer. The captain 
ventured flatly ‘‘Shall we try and eat 
something?”’ and the mate answered, “I 
don’t feel hungry enough fer raw fish yet.” 

There were several murmurs of agree- 
ment. But some of the men were not so 
particular. They cut the fish apart with 
their knives, groping in the blackness, and 
bolted fragments of the flabby meat, though 
it gagged some of them and the ship’s boy 
retched sickeningly. 

Except for the captain, they all crowded 
into the shelter after a bit and huddled 
together for warmth. Then they stretched 
out to try to sleep and to ponder on the 
misery of life. They had nothing—no fire, 
no warmth of any sort save what their 
racked bodies provided. They could not 
smoke, and that hurt some of the men most 
of all. 
miserable, and there was nothing to look 
forward to. The ship’s boy whimpered 
without end. One man sang eternal croon- 
ing songs of the north. A French sailor 
mumbled ancient prayers. The appren- 
tices lay in each other’s arms for warmth’s 
sake and wished they had never gone to sea. 

Some of the men tried to yarn and a few 
chewed tobacco. But after a bit, as the 
night drew on and the cold rifts of fog 
curled blackly into the shelter, teeth began 
to chatter and speech was stilled. Only the 
ship’s boy still whimpered, and occasionally 
a man swore dispiritedly and said, ‘‘Shut 
that sniv’ling!”’ After a bit they dozed, 
exhausted, worn out with battling with the 
surf and with dragging weary bodies over 
interminable lengths of shingle and sand 
and green rocks. They all felt a little more 
secure, a little less fearful for the future, 
knowing the captain was with them. His 


They were hungry and cold and © 


very indifference was a comfort. He seemed 


so certain, so sure. 

The pitch darkness was disturbed only 
by phosphorescent gleams from the bodies 
of the remaining fish that someone had 
flung in a corner, and by teeth chattering 
out of unconsciousness, and by an occa- 
sional groan. The ship’s boy whimpered 
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An old house usually possesses spacious rooms and plenty 
of closets—but too often the floors are scarred and worn. 
The charming bedroom shown above illustrates the way one 
woman inexpensively solved the problem of old floors. 


She found just the colors she wanted in a Nairn Gop SzaL 


Inuatp. The blue tiles of the Belflor 
Inset Tile pattern harmonized with 
the pastel blue of the furniture. The 
walls were finished a tone lighter 


than the silvery gray in the lino- 


leum floor. For contrast, gold, black 
and orange in the furnishings! 


Modern women who demand 
healthful cleanliness together with 
beauty in their bedrooms find both 
in Goup SEAL INuaips. These hand- 
some inlaid linoleum floors are easy 
to keep immaculate; they never 
catch or hold dust or germs. 


Go tp Sgat INxarps, in old or new 
houses, provide a permanent and 
beautiful floor at moderate cost for 


any room. The new Belflor and- 
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This distinctive bedroom has a Goud Swat Inuar floor in Belflor Inset Tile Pattern No. 2152/2 with a smart border of solid black. 


The same floor is used in the bathroom. 


cA happy choice ~this dainty decorative linoleum » floor! 


Belflor Inset Tile designs make it easy to select a floor that 
will harmonize with any type of decorative scheme. 


A decorative floor that “‘ties together” the three rooms. Goud 
Sea Inuarp, Belflor Inset Tile Pattern No. 2152/3 
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Many women prefer trim solid-color tiles for kitchen, pan- 
try and bathroom. Gotp Srat Intarps offer dozens of these 
in cheerful, colorful combinations. 


Complete satisfaction or your 
money back is guaranteed. When 
buying inlaid linoleum look for the 
Gold Seal on the face of the goods 
or the Nairn name on the back. 


Free—“Creating a Charming Home” 


This illustrated booklet by Laura 
Hale Shipman will show you how 
to get away from the commonplace 
—how to use color effectively— 
how to make the floor the impor- 
tant decorative element it should 
be. May we send you a free copy? 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Adcanta Minneapolis Cleveland 
Dallas Pittsburgh San Francisco New Orleans 
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“Perhaps I shouldn’t say this positively,” 
he explained. “I don’t mean to be unjust 
to anyone. This should in any case be 
confidential, but I will say this: There 
was a young man here studying certain 
operative technic in preparation for work 
among the natives in China. Never mind 
his name. He had been here two years. He 
expected to stay until July and then go out 
there. But about six weeks ago he an- 
nounced to his friends a change of plan. He 
was, he said, to be married to a girl in San 
Francisco; and he showed to one or two 
intimates letters he received from her. They 
had decided to be married in March and on 
that account he would cut short his work 
and depart somewhat earlier than he had 
expected. There were no invitations to this 
wedding, at least no one here was invited. 
He said he would be married very quietly, 
before a justice; and that he and his wife 
would sail at once for China.” 

“T don’t see,’’ Professor Cammett said 
doubtfully. 

“T’ve sent a man out to look him up,” 
Burris explained, ‘‘to locate him and his 
wife. If they sail on the steamer which he 
named, we should hear from: him today, 
from my man.” 

“But if he’s marrying,” the other urged, 
‘doesn’t that rule him out?” 

“‘T don’t know whether he will be mar- 
ried or not,” Burris explained, ‘‘but I’m 
interested in discovering who sails with him 
on that steamer. The man I sent knows 
Mrs. Pane, has seen her many times.” 

Professor Cammett considered this for a 
long moment in silence; and when he spoke 
again his voice was harsh and rasping. 
““You’ll bring them back?”’? he demanded. 
‘“Make them answer to the law!” 

Burris hesitated. “‘I’ve not decided,”’ he 
confessed. “I’m thinking of Professor 
Pane.” 

“She ought to be jailed,” the professor 
cried; but the other shook his head. 

“We needn’t worry about her,’’ he re- 
minded the other. ‘“‘She’s years older than 
this chap. And—if she’s done what we 
think she has done—life will look out for 
her.”’ 

They came thus to Professor Cammett’s 
house; came to the house to find Von 
Utrecht on the threshold, confronting the 
police officer who stubbornly barred his 
way into the house. When the reporter 
saw them he approached Burris, said 
quietly, ‘‘They tell me Professor Pane has 
surrendered on a murder charge, Burris. 
District man phoned in.”’ 

“‘That’s incorrect, Von Utrecht,’”’ Bur- 
ris assured him. ‘‘I’ll give you a statement 
at one o’clock. See me then.”’ 

“Can I help you now?” the reporter 
suggested, and Burris smiled. 

“No, I’m afraid not,’’ he said courte- 
ously, ‘‘but I’ll want you by and by.” 

“Right!”’ the other agreed, and as the 
two passed him he spoke to Professor Cam- 
mett. “‘Good morning, sir.” 

But the irascible old man passed him 
with no sign of recognition. Only as the 
door closed behind them he said under his 
breath, “That young man is a damnable 
vulture!” 

Burris shook his head. 

“A good reporter,’ he corrected. 
just plays the game.” 

They had time for no more, for Marian 
had heard them enter and she came sweep- 
ing now into her father’s arms, and she 
cried softly, “‘Oh, father, father, he’s ter- 


“He 


rible!”” She looked toward Burris, gave 
him her hand. “I’m glad you’ve come, 
Walter.” 


Burris nodded, touched her shoulder re- 
assuringly. “It’s coming straight,”’ he said 
softly. 

Professor Cammett asked, ‘‘ Where is he, 
Marian?” 

Her gesture guided them toward the li- 
brary. So a moment later they came to 
where Professor Pane was waiting; and 
Professor Cammett, shocked at the aspect 
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of his old friend, crossed to the other man’s 
side and put a clumsy arm across his shoul- 
ders and cried protestingly, ‘‘Howard! 
Howard, old man!” 

Professor Pane had been sitting supinely 
in a straight chair beside the open fire; a 
weak little figure of a man, trembling and 
shaken and blanched by the violence of his 
own emotions. Burris, studying him, saw 


the other’s lips twitch and jerk and writhe; 


saw the pitiful effort the professor was mak- 
ing to hold himself together and to lift a 
steady head. At their entrance, Professor 
Pane got to his feet with an unsteady dig- 
nity, and he ignored his old friend to come 
to meet Burris. 

“Mr. District Attorney,’’ he said for- 
mally, “‘I wish to surrender myself.” His 
voice broke hysterically. ‘“‘They won’t let 
me!” he cried. ‘‘They won’t let me! Make 
them do what I want, Burris. I want to go 
to jail!” 

Burris laid his hand on the other’s arm 
while Marian and her father drew a little 
aside, clinging to each other, watching 
breathlessly. And Burris said in a gentle 


tone, “Very well, Professor Pane. Con- 
sider yourself under arrest.” 
“Bring in that policeman,” Professor 


Pane cried shrilly, ‘‘bring him in and 
tell him so. I told him, but he wouldn’t 
listen to me.”’ : 

“T have authority to make arrests,’’ Bur- 
ris told him steadily. “‘No policeman is 
needed.”’ 

“T want to get out of this house,” Pro- 
fessor Pane insisted. “‘I want to go to jail.” 

Burris nodded. ‘‘ However,’’ he reminded 
the other, ‘‘you’ll appreciate the fact that 
you're no longer the master of your own 
actions. The law has you in hand now, sir. 
I represent the law.” 

Professor Cammett, listening in amaze- 
ment, cried violently, ‘‘Walter, what are 
you doing? This is outrageous. You told 
me ” 

But Marian, prompted by a glance from 
Burris, caught his arm. 

“We can’t do anything, father,’”’ she re- 
minded him. “Be still.” 

“T want to ask you a few questions, 
Professor Pane,’’ Burris explained to the 
little man, so torn and frenzied. ‘‘ You un- 
derstand you need not answer?”’ 

Professor Pane looked at him as though 
doubting his sincerity, but the district at- 
torney’s countenance was so stern that the 
man was reassured, yielded himself to this 
authority as though with relief. ‘“‘I’ll tell 
you anything,” he said jerkily. 

“Do I understand that you’re confessing 
you murdered Mrs. Pane?’’ Burris asked. 

“Yes, yes, anything you want,” the pro- 
fessor cried. 

“‘T want only the truth,” Burris assured 
him. 

“‘Tsn’t that enough for you?”’ 

“Did you burn her body in the fur- 
nace?’’ Burris prompted. 

““Yes, yes, yes!”’ The other’s ‘voice rose 
to a scream. 

“Cut it up, first?” 

“‘Haven’t the newspapers told you that?” 
the harried man challenged. “Don’t you 
read the newspapers?”’ His voice became 
strident and furious. ‘“‘Doesn’t everyone 
read the newspapers? They know every- 
thing—everything. You can read it in 
them—between the lines. I killed her! I 
cut her up! I burned her to ashes! Read 
the papers, you blind man! Read it there!” 

Professor Cammett would have inter- 
vened. He thrust forward; but Marian, 
restraining him, cried softly, ‘‘He’s been so 
all morning. I could do nothing with him. 
He got a telegram, Walter.” 

Burris turned to her in quick attention. 
“A telegram?’’ Back to the miserable man 
again. ‘‘Where is it, Professor Pane?”’ 

“T burned it,’’ Professor Pane cried; 
“burned it to ashes. You’ll never see it.’ 

“What was in it?” 

“Nothing—business—a personal mat- 
tere 


Burris stepped to the door. The police 
captain was waiting there and the district 
attorney had only to catch his eye. The 
other made a sign of understanding, and 
Burris came back into the room. 

“There are one or two things, Professor 
Pane,” he said mildly, ‘‘which weren’t in 
the papers. Did you draw out all Mrs. 
Pane’s money; rob her safe-deposit boxes 
of the securities in them?” 

The question seemed to strike the other 
man with staggering force, so that his eyes 
closed, and Burris thought he would fall 
and caught at his arm. And he spoke 
quickly to Marian. ‘“‘Get some whisky,”’ he 
urged. She fled away upon this errand. 
Then Professor Pane shook off the other’s 
grip upon his arm. 

“Why do you ask me?” he cried. ‘‘ You 
know. Everybody knows what there is to 
know. I did anything you want, anything 
you think I did. For God’s sake, let me 
alone! Let me be quiet. Alone! Put me in 
jail.” 

Marian came with decanter and glass, 
and Burris poured a tablespoonful and put 
the glass into the professor’s hand. 

“Drink that, if you please,’’ he said au- 
thoritatively; “‘you’re in no condition to 
answer my questions, and you must do so.” 

“‘T will answer,’ Professor Pane pro- 
tested, ‘“‘only, be brief—brief as you can.” 
He gulped the contents of the glass. 

The telephone rang just then, and Ma- 
rian, answering, came to Burris. “It’s for 
you, Walter,’ she told him. ‘“‘The office.” 
He took the instrument and listened, with 
a noncommittal word or two; then re- 
turned to face Professor Pane again. “‘And 
did you buy a ticket to San Francisco?”’ he 
asked insistently, “with the money you 
drew in Mrs. Pane’s name?” 

The question seemed to act upon Pro- 
fessor Pane with a steadying force. He visi- 
bly collected himself and assumed a more 
rational tone. 

“T see you know everything,”’ he added 
unsteadily. “‘I wished to make it appear 
that Mrs. Pane had run away from home. 
Laid all my plans with that in mind.” 

The police captain appeared in the door- 
way and Burris answered his summons. 
The officer made a report in a low tone the 
others could not hear; and Burris listened, 
and read the slip of paper the man handed 
him, and with this in his hand came back 
to face them all again. He hesitated for a 
moment, as though uncertain what to say; 
but when he did speak it was in a tone of 
confidence and reassurance. 

“Professor Pane,’ he said quietly, ‘‘we 
are all your friends here. To do what we 
can for you. This business is bad enough, 
in all conscience. But we do no good by 
refusing to face it. We must face it, and 
consider what to do.” 

He looked toward Professor Cammett 
and toward Marian. 

“You already know, Professor Cammett, 
what the tale is. Marian, you donot. Mrs. 
Pane is alive and well. She sailed today for 
China and she was on the passenger list as 
the wife of her traveling companion. One 
of my men saw her. I have had his wire.” 

Without looking toward Professor Pane 
he added, “‘We must accept the fact that 
she wished to play a cruel jest upon—her 
husband. To lend it point, however, she 
had to be sure that he knew what she had 
done. He had this morning a telegram from 
her.”’ He read aloud from the slip in his 
hand: ‘‘‘A union of two loving souls.’ And 
it is signed, ‘Someone else’s Jessica.’”’ 

Marian uttered a low cry of sorrow and 
pain, and she left her father to come to 
Professor Pane’s side. He had, while Bur- 
ris spoke, seemed to recapture his dignity, 
to regain his self-control. And when her 
hand touched his, he managed something 
like a smile. 

“Tt was what we called our marriage,” he 
said diffidently. ‘‘It was—a phrase I liked. 
She used to laugh at me for it, even at the 
first.” 
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Marian kissed him. ‘“‘You mustn’t be 
sad,” she begged. ‘‘Mustn’t be sad—or 
mad.”’ 

“T have been—a little mad,” he con- 
fessed. 

“But we must face this sanely,”’ Burris 
reminded them; ‘“‘must decide what shall 
be done.” 

Ix 

T CAN hardly be said that the explana- 

tion of Mrs. Pane’s disappearance came 
as a surprise. Walter Burris had been 
fairly certain of his facts for days; Profes- 
sor Cammett had guessed the truth with 
surprising accuracy; and Professor Pane 
himself must have had some inkling of what 
had happened even before his wife’s jeer- 
ing telegram broke down his self-control. 
Not even Marian felt any particular as- 
tonishment at Walter’s revelation. This 
not so much because she had guessed the 
truth as because her interest had been 
otherwise engaged; she had been so much 
absorbed in comforting and reassuring Pro- 
fessor Pane that she had forgotten to won- 
der what had become of his wife. And 
whatever of her attention was not thus ab- 
sorbed had been devoted to the conflict 
within herself which had arisen as a result 
of Von Utrecht’s conduct throughout the 
incident. 

But though she was not surprised by the 
abrupt revelation of what had happened, 
nevertheless the district attorney’s words 
caught and fixed her attention. ‘‘Wemust,” 
he had said, ‘‘decide what shall be done.” 
And Marian was the first fully to perceive 
the fact that he was right; that the mere 


‘solution of the puzzle had by no means 


solved all their perplexities. With a quick 
intelligence she understood the conflicting 
interests still to be reconciled; and she 
looked from one man to another, waiting 
breathlessly for what they should suggest. 

For a moment, no one of them spoke; 
but at length Burris said gently, “ Pro- 
fessor Pane, forgive me. But this had to 
be brought into the open.”” He smiled ap- 
pealingly. ‘‘I think we all wish to help 
you—we’re your friends. You may find our 
counsel of benefit.” 

Professor Pane nodded wistfully. ‘“I— 
had some thought of—keeping the mat- 
ter hid,’’ he confessed. “‘Obviously, that 
was impossible, impossible to hide it from 
you all.” 3 

Professor Cammett came to his side, and 
the man’s pugnacious beard was bristling. 
He gripped his old friend’s arm and he said 
tensely, ‘‘All’s right now, Howard. You 
shall be vindicated.’”’ He made a swift and 
ruthless gesture. ‘“‘Let the whole world 
know!”’ 

Burris asked quietly, “‘Is that your serious 
suggestion, Professor Cammett?”’ 

The old man whirled upon him. “Seri- 
ous?’ he echoed in a voice suddenly shrill. 
“You may be sure it is serious. You have 
the facts, Walter—you have the facts and 
you have your duty. Do your duty by this 
woman. And move quickly, before she gets 
out of your reach.” 

“You suggest that I arrest her, fetch her 
back here?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

Burris hesitated. “‘On what charge?” 

Professor Cammett started to speak, 
checked himself with a glance at his friend, 
and amended his word. “Conspiracy,” he 
cried—‘“‘ conspiracy to fix a murder on How- 
ard here.” 

Burris shook his head. ‘‘That could 
hardly be made to stand up. This tele- 
gram from her would nullify it. And in any 
case, conspiracy is about the hardest of all 
crimes to establish.” 


Professor Cammett made a furious ges- — 


ture. 

“T can imagine a thousand obstacles,” 
he conceded angrily. ‘I can manufacture 
them as swiftly as yourself. But it is not 
your duty to make obstacles, Walter. It is 
your task to overcome them. That woman 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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STEWART-WARNER 
Matched-Unit Radio 


Matched-Units!—Co-ordination! 
That's what wins, And that’s what 
produces the superb tone quality in 
the Stewart-Warner Matched-Unit 
Radio with Instrument, Reproducer, 
Tubes and Accessories all designed 
and made to work together perfectly. 


It's Stewart -Warner Radio Time/ 


HEN evening comes—and the 
day’s toil and cares are past—then 
it’s Stewart-Warner Radio time. 


Just turn on your Matched-Unit Radio 
and settle down to complete enjoyment. 
Choose your own entertainment. Dance 
music—singing—a symphony orchestra— 
comedy—a rousing speech—take your 
pick. All are there for you to select from. 


Radio entertainment at its best! Every 
note of every voice and instrument is true, 
clear, life-like—the entertainers actually 
seem to be with you in your own living 
room. 


You can’t get that effect from every radio. 
Far from it. The rich, natural tone of a 
Stewart-Warner Radio is the result of 
matching all the units to work together 


Model 325, $75 


perfectly. Receiver, reproducer and tubes, 
all made by Stewart-W arner—all perform- 
ing in perfect harmony with each other! 


Matched Units give you more than excep- 
tional tone quality alone. They give un- 
usual selectivity —distance—volume, too. 


Every Matched-Unit Radio is the product 
of the great Stewart-Wamner institution. It 
is made by the same engineering and man- 
ufacturing organization that makes the 
world-famous Stewart-Warner Speed- 
ometer, Vacuum Tank and other quality 
products with which millions are familiar. 


Your nearest Stewart-Warner Blue Ribbon 
Dealer has a rare treat awaiting you—a 
Matched-Unit Radio demonstration in 
your home, without any obligation what- 
soever. Accept it now. Just say the word. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 


Model 400 
Reproducer 


$25 


Here’s What You Want to Know 


A Stewart-Warner Matched-Unit Radio 
consists of — 

First—A five-tube tuned radio frequency 
Stewart- Warner Receiver* {licensed under 
U.S. Navy Patents}, encased in a handsome 
walnut cabinet. Center dial marked with 
wave-lengths of stations from 200 to 550 
meters, for added ease of tuning. Even 4 
child can tune it. There is a wide variety 
of models from which to choose, ranging 
from the table types, costing $65 to $95, ta 
the magnificent Highboy Console at $400. 
There’s a style and size to fit in perfectly 
with the other furnishings of your home. 
Second—A beautifully finished Stewart- 
Warner Reproducer* which produces tones 
of truly wonderful quality, with ample vol- 
ume for any home. 
Third—Five Matched Stewart-Warner 
Tubes* of highest quality. 
Fourth—Stewart-Warner Antenna and 
Ground Equipment.* 
* Although Stewart-Wamer Instruments, Tubes, Re 
producers and Accessories are designed to give the 
utmost in reception when used together, any one of these 


Matched Units is sure to improve reception when used 
with the equipment you may now have. 


\Y 


Cabinet Models Console Models 

Model 300 - $65 Model 310 - $175 

Model 325 - $75 

(As shown in illustration) Model 315 - $250 

Model 305 - $95 Model 320 - $400 
Prices shown are without accessories 


Prices slightly higher West of the Rockies 
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Stewart-Warner offers you varied entertainment 


1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. daily through the Stewart-Warner Air Theatre, 


Station WBBM, Chicago. Tune in on 226 meters 
and hear these splendid programs. Write for free 
copy of “Stewart-Warner Air Current Events.” 
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ut Vourself a Piece of Cake 


This Fall and Winter season marks the fiftieth brought larger volume. But THe House oF 
anniversary of KupPENHEIMER Good Clothes... KupPENHEIMER long ago decided that it could 
Fifty years 1s a long time to stick to one business not make ALL the clothing in the world...So 
policy—that of making the finest possible clothes, it has been satisfied to make its share of the best 
regardless of changing conditions or the * efor a patronage that has never stopped 
pressure of the times... There have been increasing, both in numbers and enthusi- 
years when lessened standards might have asm, through these five eventful decades. 


Kuppenheimer ' Good Clothes 
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's Ikuppenheimer’s 


In celebration of tts fiftieth birthday, Kuppen- 
heimer has prepared the most distinguished Style 
and Fabric showing inits history... Stylesformen 
with flexible arteries and young ideas (see The 
Mayfair and Baldwin models above) . . 
Fabrics in which beauty of surface is backed 

by heavy-duty serviceability .. . Notably, 


An Investment in 


the new wrinkle-proof non-bagging TIGERTWIST 

woolen, the new iron-bodied TROJAN weaves 

the distinctive PARQUETTE plaids, MOROCCO 

chevrons, BANFF blues and CHUTNEY browns. 
Truly, Good Sir, this is an auspicious time 
to make that gilt-edged Kuppenheimer 
«Investment in Good Appearance.” 
Good Appearance 
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Hurled 25 Stories to Cement 
-Picked Up Unbroken 


WH “TED. 
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MONTREAL. CANADA 


June 15th, 1926 


The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, 


Gentlemen: ~- 


Steel work on the new Stevens Hotel was stopped 
this afternoon while I went to the top-most girder, 25 
stories above Eighth St, and Michigan Ave,, and dropped 
+wo Parker Duofold Pens to the street, 260 feet below. 


One pen -- a Parker Over-size Duofold — alighted 
on the cement sidewalk, The other -- a Parker Duofold 
Jn. -- alighted on the pavement, 


Both pens were immediately picked up by my asso- 
oiates and on examination were found to be unharmed, To 
make thie test it was necessary to block off passa 
epeouED the street and a large number of people had col— 
lected to watch the experiment. I never Baw a more 
amazed crowd in my life than when I reached the ground 
and found these people gathered about the Parker Duofold 
Pens. They had expected them to be dashed to fragments 
-- but found them quite whole, in faot, aa good as new, 
except for a small abrasion on the end of the bigger pen. 

. I have signed this letter with that identical Parker and 
hit works to perfection, 
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, 
Me \ *~®\ My hat is off to the Parker Non-Breakable Duofold, up) 
vd d on 
a) i Yours very truly, 


Drank Weliteesun ; The Thirty-Million- 


4 ' 
esis ue ae Supt. of Steel Construction pape aabeag ticoal ee 
eee 7. George A. Puller Company in the world—will open 


Buildere of the Stevens Hotel about March 1, 1927. 


Such “Proof is a Better Guarantee Than 
Any Maker Can Give You 


ES, traffic stopped as big Frank It is thus we have proved by a series 
Ketcheson, Supt. of Steel Construc- of heroic tests that the new Parker Duo- 

tion for the George A. Fuller Co., fold Pens with Permanite barrels do 
dropped two Parker Duofold Pens— not break. 
one Over-size, one Junior size—from Some were run over by heavy motor 
his perilous foothold ona slender steel buses with solid rubber tires, Others 
girder of the new Stevens Hotel, 260 dropped from high buildings like the 
feet above 8th Street and Michigan Stevens Hotel. And onewas let fall from 
Avenue, Chicago. an aeroplane, 3000 feet, without damage. 

Down came the pens, their black- Do you not agree that such tests as 
tipped lacquer-red barrels flashing mo- __ these are the only guarantees that really 
mentarily in the sunlight. Then they prove anything? 
hit below with all the terrific impact of Go see this master pen at any good 
their 25-story drop. One struck on pen counter. Get it with gold clip for 
asphalt, the other on cement—away _ pocket, gold ring for chain, or with ta- 
they bounded into the air, then safely pered end in Parker’s handsome Ball- 
landed in the street. and-Socket Desk Set. Regardless of 

The crowd pressed forward as the price there is no other pen in the world 
pens were picked up—not split, not like Parker Duofold. 
cracked, but quite unbroken. Indeed one And no other team-mate for it like 
pen waswhollyunscathed,andtheother the Parker Duofold Pencil, of the same 
but slightly “roughed up” on oneend. —_non-breakable Permanite, to match. 


Parker Duofold Pencils to match the Pens: Lady Duofold, $3; Over-size Jr., $3.50; ‘Big Brother’’ Over-size,$4 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN * OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


**Permanite”’— the 
Non-Breakable Material 
All Parker Pens and Pencils 


arenow made ofanew lustrous, 
light-weight, non- breakable 
material called ‘‘Permanite.” 
© not class it with other non- 
breakable products. For ‘‘Per- 
manite ' is given a second cure 
in Parker’s own kilns and 
hence does not shrink, crack 
or fade. 
hen we must double-cure 
our own pens and pencils, how 
can you expect many years of 
hard use from single-cured 
products? Guarantees prove 
nothing. Only such tests as the 
Parker Duofold has success- 
fully withstood are conclusive 
proof that a pen or pencil bar- 
rel will last practically forever. 


Red and Black 
Color Combination 
Reg. Trade Mark 

U.S, Pat. Office 


With Lucky Curve Feed 
Duofold Jr. $5 Lady Duofold $5 _ 


-_ woman —— 


(Continued from Page 58) 
should be haled back here—made to stand 
in open court and hear the truth about her- 
self—made to meet face to face the repro- 
bation of her old associates.” 

Burris smiled faintly; and Professor 
Pane made an inarticulate sound sugges- 
tive of protest, so that the district attorney 
turned toward him, while still speaking to 
Professor Cammett. 

“That is one way of looking at it, cer- 
tainly,” he agreed, “but as I told you 
awhile ago, sir, we don’t have to concern 
ourselves with Mrs. Pane. Life will look 
out for her.”” He added, now addressing 
Professor Pane himself, “‘It is you I am 
chiefly considering.” 

Professor Pane was, save for an added 
sadness where the marks of tragedy sat 
upon his countenance, almost himself. again; 
he had had time to recover from the tor- 
ment of his own emotions. 

He said now with a wistful dignity, ‘I 
appreciate that, Burris.” 

Burris nodded. ‘Here is the point,’’ he 
suggested. ‘‘So far as attempting to bring 
Mrs. Pane back here is concerned, I don’t 
think any of us would seriously and on 
sober second thought favor such a course. 
There could be no profit in it save the 
empty satisfaction of putting her in a pil- 
lory i 

“T don’t. want that,’’ Professor Pane 
exclaimed with mild vehemence. ‘Not 
that, sir.” : 

“T was sure you would agree with me,” 
Burris told him quickly. ‘‘That can be dis- 
missed. The real problem before us is— 
yourself, sir. We all know what an outcry 
the newspapers have been making; we 
know they have succeeded in persuading a 
good many people that Mrs. Pane is dead.” 

‘Let them go on thinking so, can’t we?”’ 
Professor Pane asked diffidently. He made 
a little apologetic gesture with his hands. 
“T wish we could do that. I wish we could 
just let people think Jessica dead. It seems 
to me that would be so much the easier 
way. Let them think her end a tragic 
rather than a—a shameful one.” 

No one made any immediate comment, 
and he continued with a faint eagerness in 
his tones, as though anxious that they 
should understand, ‘‘You see, you’re all 
very kind, you’re all trying to look out for 
me.” He smiled faintly. ‘‘But—I’ve be- 
come hardened to adversity. I don’t think 
anything the newspapers might say could 
seriously disturb me now.” His head lifted. 
“T was weak this morning. Weak and mad. 
Like a sick dog biting the hand that tends 
it. But I’m myself again now—sane again. 
You’ll find me amenable.” 

Professor Cammett cried impatiently, 
“What are you trying to say, Howard? 
What are you getting at?” 

“Well, you see,” Professor Pane urged 
with the persistence of a gentle man, “you 
see, everyone now thinks Mrs. Pane dead, 
and I expect they think I—killed her. Per- 
haps I was to blame,”’ he added humbly. 
“T must have been to blame or I wouldn’t 
have driven her away. Jessica was a fine 


” 


Professor Cammett made an explosive 
sound, and Professor Pane swung toward 
him with a steady eye. 

“Sir?’’ he asked in stern interrogation. 

And the irascible professor was daunted; 
he coughed, and cleared his throat. ‘‘Go 
on, Howard! Go on!” he urged. 

“She was,”’ Professor Pane insisted, ‘‘a 
fine woman. I did not understand how to 
please her. So I must accept the blame for 
what has happened.” 

“Howard,” Professor Cammett cried, 
“you're a fool!” 

Professor Pane shook his gentle head. 

“T don’t believe so,” he protested. ‘I 
believe I’m making a very practical sug- 
gestion.”’ He turned toward Burris. “Tell 
me,” he suggested. ‘‘Could you, on the 
newspaper evidence, convict me of murder- 
ing Mrs. Pane?” 

Burris shook his head. ‘‘No,”’ he said. 

“You see, then?’’ Professor Pane chal- 
lenged, turning toward his old friend again. 
“TI was right, you see.” 


THE SATURDAY 


“Right?’’ Professor Cammett echoed, 
bewildered. 

“The simple thing,’’ Professor Pane ex- 
pounded, ‘“‘the simple thing will be for me 
to surrender, as I did this morning; and 
let Walter here try me for murder, and I 
shall be acquitted. Then everyone will 
think Mrs. Pane dead; and yet they’ll 
know I didn’t—do it.”’ Professor Cammett 
made a hopeless gesture. ‘I think,’ Pro- 
fessor Pane urged, “‘that’s a very practical 
way to close the—affair.’’ He appealed to 
the district attorney. ‘Don’t you, sir?” 

Marian crossed quickly to Professor 
Pane’s side and put her arm about him. 
She was taller than the precise little man, 
so that she had to bend a little when she 
kissed him on the cheek, and tears were in 
his eyes. Burris met her glance and his 
eyes were warm, but he did not smile. 

“Well, now, Professor Pane,” he urged 
thoughtfully, ‘‘there are two or three things 
you haven’t taken into account. For one 
thing, it costs about twenty thousand dol- 
lars, more or less, to stage a murder trial. 
I don’t feel justified in spending that much 
of the county’s money when I know you’re 
innocent. You ought not to urge me to do 
that, sir.” , ; 

“‘T had not considered that,” Professo 
Pane confessed. 

“And a trial is not at all necessary,’”’ Bur- 
ris continued. “It is quite within my power 
to drop the whole matter. I shall do that— 
just let matters go. Close the thing up 
without even consulting the grand jury.” 

Professor Cammett said sharply, ‘‘ You’ll 
tell what actually happened?”’ 

“‘T don’t want that,’’ Professor Pane in- 
sisted. “‘Not that. It would make Jessica 
most unhappy if there should be any ugly 
publicity.” 

Professor Cammett permitted himself an- 
other scornful ejaculation, but Burris spoke 
quickly. “We can protect her,’’ he said in 
a reassuring tone. “I will simply give the 
papers a statement that the matter has 
been cleared up.”’ He hesitated. ‘It will 
take some thought, that statement,” he 
conceded. ‘‘We must make it sufficiently 
complete to end their investigations and 
yet avoid letting out the facts. But I can 
make it clear that Mrs. Pane was not mur- 
dered, that she was seen alive after leaving 
her home.”’ 

Professor Cammett exploded angrily. 

“‘Balderdash, Walter!” he cried. ‘‘Rot! 
And you know it as well as I. If you try to 
hush up this matter it will ruin you. Don’t 
forget, man, you’re up for Congress. If 
this isn’t handled openly and frankly it will 
destroy your prospects. Your career ends 
here and now.” 

Burris’ shook his head, smiling heartily. 
“No, no,’ he assured the other. ‘‘No, I’ve 
no concern on that score.”’ But Marian, 
watching him acutely, perceived the truth 
of what her father had said. 

“T tell you,” Professor Cammett in- 
sisted. ‘“‘If you’re not going to bring Mrs. 
Pane back here, then the whole story should 
be made public. In that way Professor 
Pane will be exonerated, you will be saved 
political embarrassment, and only Mrs. 
Pane will suffer. That, she deserves.” 

Professor Pane said quickly, “‘No, no. I 
beg of you. She would be most distressed. 
I should much prefer to—to accept any 
burden.”’ He added urgently, “‘I don’t wish 
to embarrass you, Walter—politically. Pro- 
tect yourself first of all. But protect her if 
you can. You need not consider me.” 

Marian had been thus far almost com- 
pletely silent, listening with a glowing heart 
to the interchange between these three men 
each in his way so dear to her. And she had 
smiled inwardly, more than once, because 
the attitude of each one was so completely 
that which she might have expected. She 
knew her father well; knew his loyal, logical, 
irascible disposition; his hatred of every low 
quality and his affection for Professor Pane. 
Knew, too, Professor Pane. It was impos- 
sible that that gentle man should have 
taken any other attitude than one designed 
to protect Mrs. Pane. And she had the wit 
also to perceive how complete was the sac- 
rifice of his own prospects which Walter 
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proposed to make. The affair was already 
become a political issue; if it were now thus 
hushed and dismissed as Walter proposed, 
the effect would be ruinous to his ambitions, 
and he must know it as well as she. Each 
one of these men, she perceived, had thought 
first of all of others, thought not at all of 
himself; each had been willing to sacrifice 
himself so completely. 

And Marian found herself thinking of 
Von Utrecht, wondering how he would have 
reacted to the same spiritual challenge. 
Then she fought back that wonder and tried 
to achieve confidence and certainty that he 
would have done as they had done. She 
was suddenly jealous of them because they 
had been given an opportunity denied Von 
Utrecht, an opportunity to achieve no- 
bility. 

He was, she told herself, as fine as 
they. And abruptly, her thoughts running 
swiftly, she cried out to them all. 

“Wait, wait! You dear fine men, wait 
and listen tome. You’re all so eager to do 
what you can, but you don’t understand. 
You, father, and Uncle Howard; you know 
nothing about such things. And even you, 
Walter. This isn’t a matter ‘for the law. 
The thing is, what to tell the world. Don’t 
you see that Von can help you now?”’ She 
was faintly dismayed because they met 
her word in silence. “‘That’s his business,” 
she urged. ‘“‘To know how to handle such 
matters as this. How to take care of such 
things. He will know what to do.’’ She 
knew there would be no support for her 
from her father, and she appealed to Bur- 
ris. “‘Isn’tthat so, Walter?’’ she demanded. 

Walter hesitated. ‘‘As a matter of fact, 
Marian,” he said, “‘if he knew the truth it 
would be his duty to publish the story. 
He’s a reporter; he owes that loyalty to his 
paper. Of course, if he agreed to secrecy in 
advance But I don’t believe he’d bind 
himself in that way. It wouldn’t be fair to 
his paper.’”’ He smiled a little. ‘You 
mustn’t expect too much of him, Marian.’’ 

His very fairness to this other man was 
a challenge to her. ‘‘He’ll do anything for 
me,”’ she cried proudly. 

Burris bowed a little. ‘‘I think you ask 
too much of him,”’ he repeated. 

Professor Cammett cried in an irritated 
tone, ‘‘ Walter, you prate too much about 
this young man’s professional honor. I find 
him a miserable, carrion-eating buzzard.” 
He glared at his daughter. ‘‘And I stand 
on that opinion!” 

She stood a moment, trembling, holding 
the hot words back; and she turned at last 
to Professor Pane. 

“Uncle Howard,” she urged, “‘you don’t 
want to ruin Walter’s career. Mayn’t I ask 
Von to help us adjust everything? He’ll 
know some way to protect Mrs. Pane, and 
Walter, and you too. Mayn’t I send for 
him?” 

Professor Pane said unhappily, “I’ve 
brought so much distress upon you all * 

“Let me send for him.” 

Burris said quietly, ‘‘He’ll probably be 
here at one, Marian. It’s within a few min- 
utes of that now. If we get out of the way, 
you can see him here.’ But he added, 
“Don’t ask too much of him, Marian. He 
owes his paper all his services, you know. 
We're just his friends.” 

It could hardly be said that the matter 
was decided; each was too firmly fixed in 
his own opinion for any yielding. But when 
a few minutes later word came that Von 
Utrecht was at the door, the three men 
found themselves withdrawing to Professor 
Cammett’s study on the second floor, while 
Marian in the library waited—with more 
apprehension than she would have con- 
fessed to anyone—to put to the test this 
young man she wished to find so fine. 


x 


ON UTRECHT, coming to the door, 

had been met by the police officer still 
on duty there; had asked to see Burris, and 
had been required to wait while Marian 
sent the others upstairs. When he was 
presently admitted, the policeman at the 
same time having been dismissed by the 
district attorney and permitted to depart, 
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Von Utrecht came into the library expect- 
ing to find Burris, or perhaps the four, 
waiting for him there. Discovering only 
Marian, he looked about the room in faint 


surprise; and he said alertly, ‘ Where’s 
Burris? He agreed to see me at one, 
Marian.” 


“He’s upstairs, Von,” she told him. 

The young man, professionally on guard 
against subterfuge or evasion, asked in- 
stinctively, “‘Hasn’t slipped out the back 
way, has he?” At her reproachful exclama- 
tion, he caught himself and apologized. 
“Sorry,” he said good-humoredly, ‘but 
this is my busy day. The Pane story has 
come to a head and I’ve got to get it in time 
for an afternoon edition.” 

“T want to talk to you,” she told him. 

“T always want to talk to you, Marian,” 
he agreed, ‘‘but I’ve got to see Burris now. 
Tell him I’m here, will you?” 

“‘He knows you’re here, Von,’ she ex- 
plained. “I arranged with him that I 
should talk to you instead.” 

The young man looked at her alertly. 
‘‘What’s happened, Marian?” hedemanded. 

“T want to talk over the situation with 
you, Von,” she confessed. ‘‘We want your 
advice. I’m going to tell you how things 
stand.” She hesitated; and she watched 
him apprehensively as she added in a tone 
awkwardly diffident, “‘ Confidentially, Von.” 

He looked at her shrewdly. ‘“‘You’re 
going to tell me what has happened?”” And 
at the assent in her eyes he spoke quickly. 
“Wait a minute, Marian.” He hesitated, 
choosing his words. ‘‘You see,” he ex- 
plained, “I’m a reporter. First and last. 
It’s my business to get the news, and to 
print it. Whatever has happened, I’m 
bound to find it out sooner or later, whether 
you tell me or not. So—I can’t promise you 
anything, Marian. I can’t promise not to 
print what you tell me.” 

“This is—personal, Von,” she suggested. 

“‘T’ve been square with you all through 
this thing,’’ he reminded her. ‘‘I’ve printed 
nothing without telling you in advance— 
without your permission. I’ll agree not to 
print anything you say without your per- 
mission, Marian.’”’ But he added, smiling 
frankly, ‘‘ You ought to know, though, that 
I’ll be able to show you that you ought 
to give me that permission. All the facts 
in this have to come out, have to be printed. 
You'll see that.” 

She hesitated, uncertain what to do. But 
by this time there was only one considera- 
tion paramount in her mind; she was moved 
only by an eagerness to give Von Utrecht 
a chance to display those qualities which 
had been so evident in the reactions of the 
other three men a short time before. What 
happened to Mrs. Pane, or to Professor 
Pane, or even to Walter Burris was no 
longer so important to her as this—that Von 
Utrecht should justify her faith in him. So 
at last, requiring from him no promise at 
all, she said steadily: 

“T’m going to tell you, Von. I’m count- 
ing on your being able to advise us. Count- 
ing on you to show us the best thing to do.” 

“T’ll tell you what I honestly think,’’ he 
said definitely. 

“This is what has happened,” she told 


him briefly. “‘Mrs. Pane isn’t dead.”’ 
He nodded. “I’ve known that,’ he 
agreed. 


“How?” she asked, bewildered. 

“We found she’d drawn out all her money 
and securities. That meant she planned to 
skip. Run away.” 

“But you’ve been crying out that she 
was murdered,” she protested. 

‘We've been printing the facts that were 
public property,” he corrected her. ‘‘Let- 
ting people draw their own conclusions. 
We couldn’t print this. Got hold of it in 
confidence. You can’t abuse a confidence in 
my business, Marian.” 

“Do you know where she is?”’ she asked. 
He shook his head. ‘“‘She’s—run away with 
aman,” she said slowly. 

“Who?” he asked. 

Marian shook her head. “I don’t know. 
Walter knows. They sailed for China yes- 
terday or today. Together.” 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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PITTSBURGH, PA- 


COOKED “FOR YOU Brambles 


This tempting, economical dish is all ready 
for you to heat and serve. Heinz goes to all 
the bother. Heinz does all the work. The 


dry spaghetti itself is made by Heinz from, 
selected hard wheat flour. The sauce is Heinz- 
made from garden-fresh tomatoes grown 


under Heinz supervision. A special cheese 
is used. Then these good things are Ccom- 


bined by Heinz according to the recipe of 
a famous Italian chef. You get the complete 
and perfected whole in every tin of Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti in Tomato Sauce with 


Cheese. A meal in itself. Or serve it as a vege- 


table 


Ask your grocer for new prices. 


The Taste is the Test » H. J. HEINZ CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOKLET SENT FOR FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS 
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(Continued from Page 63) 

“There was,a chap she saw socially,” 
Von Utrecht said with quick understand- 
ing. ‘‘A surgeon. He’d been here studying, 
attending clinics, and so on. He’s just gone 
to China. We had some hints that they 
were secretly together a good deal.’ His 
eyes clouded with thought, he was for a mo- 
ment silent, then cried swiftly, ‘That’s 
where the bones came from!” 

She felt faintly astonished by the swift- 
ness of his understanding, by the way in 
which his thoughts outran hers. She could 
only say faintly, ‘““Oh!” 

“T see it now!”’ he cried half to himself. 
“Mrs. Pane hated the professor. She, or 
this surgeon chap, planted the bones in the 
furnace just to make things look bad for 
him. Probably she hoped he’d be jailed for 
murder.” 

“No, no!”’ She clung to a single fact. 
“Walter says she couldn’t have meant that, 
because she telegraphed Professor Pane 
this morning and the telegram would have 
cleared him.”’ 

“What did she say?” he asked. 

“Some horrible jest!’’ Marian said un- 
certainly, and he interrupted her. 

“Never mind. I can get a copy of the 
telegram. What astory! Her disappearing 
was big enough. Running away with an- 
other man was bigger. But playing this 
rotten joke on the professor! There’s a big 
yarn. That’ll go all over the country, girl.’’ 

His eyes were burning with professional 
enthusiasm and he moved toward the door, 
eager to be away. But Marian caught 
quickly at his arm. ‘‘ Wait, Von,”’ she in- 
sisted. 

“T’ve got to get this into the office,”’ he 
reminded her, ‘‘or the morning papers will 
take all the meat out of it.”” He chuckled 
with delight. ‘You know, this story has 
given me a great boost, Marian,’ he con- 
fessed. “I got a ten-dollar raise this week, 
and when I spring the final wind-up this 
afternoon I can have anything I want in 
this man’s town.” 

She said in a low voice, watching him 
doubtfully, ‘‘But, Von, I don’t want you 
to—spring it.” 

He shook his head impatiently. ‘You 
don’t understand these things, Marian. 
This is a big story.” 

“T didn’t tell you that you could print 
it,” she protested. 

“T told you I’d get it anyway,” he re- 
minded her. ‘“‘You’ve made it easier for 
me and I’m mighty grateful.’”” His tone 
became affectionate. ‘‘You know that, 
Marian. You know I appreciate it.” 

“But, Von,” she insisted. ‘‘ Von—I don’t 
want you to print it.” 

He perceived with quick impatience that 
he must placate her; and the young man 
glanced at his watch with a swift uncon- 
scious gesture before he reached out and 
caught both her hands. 

“Allright, girl,” hesaid quickly. ““What’s 
the trouble? You’ve got a kink in your 
mind on this. Tell me about it and I’ll 
straighten you out.” 

At his gentler tone, her eager hope sprang 
to life again. She made no move to disen- 
gage her hands; said swiftly: 

“Why, you see, Von, this is the way of it. 
Professor Pane doesn’t want the truth 
printed because it will—will disgrace Mrs. 
Pane. He doesn’t want that.”’ She smiled 
faintly. ‘‘He says it would make her un- 
happy,” she confessed. ‘“‘Oh, I know he’s 
absurd; but he’s so fond of her, Von. So 
we’ve got to protect her for his sake.” 
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He laughed, shaking his head. ‘‘Can’t do 
that, Marian,” he urged. ‘‘She deserves all 
she’ll get. Treating him as she has.” 

“Walter offered to just hush up the 
whole thing,’ she continued, ‘“‘but if he 
does that it will make him lose the nomina- 
tion for Congress ——”’ 

“You bet it will,’’ Von Utrecht agreed. 
“End his chances just like snapping your 
fingers.”’ 

“So what I thought you could do,” she 
explained, ‘‘was plan some way to protect 
Mrs. Pane and at the same time help out 
Walter. You can, can’t you, Von?” She 
added quickly, ‘‘Professor Pane doesn’t 
care what you say about him.” 

“The poor old coot!”’ he said humor- 
ously. 

““He’s had such a hard time,” she re- 
minded him. 

He nodded abstractedly. ‘‘These things 
always come back on someone,” he agreed. 

“The papers have treated him terribly,” 
she continued, ‘‘ but he’s willing you should 
say anything you want about him to pro- 
tect her and Walter.” 

He asked shrewdly, ‘‘ You’re pretty anx- 
ious I should look out for Burris? My 
paper’s against him, you know. They’ll twist 
anything they can to hurt his chances.” 

“T thought you could,” she confessed. 

He shook his head, and said quickly, 
“You might as well face it, Marian. The 
simplest way is to tell the truth—the whole 
business.””’ He added persuasively: ‘‘See 
what will happen. Mrs. Pane will get 
what’s coming to her, but she doesn’t de- 
serve any sympathy. But Professor Pane 
will come out all right, and Burris won’t 
have to worry.”’ He chuckled. “‘ You can’t 
expect him to indict a man for murder if the 
dead woman comes to life. We've been 
riding him pretty hard on that too. Tough 
on him in a way, but that’s politics.” 

She was beginning to think more clearly; 
and though she was full of an increasing 
sadness, the sadness that often comes with 
unclouded vision, yet her voice was gentle 
as she answered. , 

“But, Von,” she reminded him, ‘‘aren’t 
you particularly anxious to print this be- 
cause it will be such a feather in your cap?” 

He said argumentatively, ‘“‘It’s news, and 
someone’s going to print it, Marian.”’ But 
he added honestly, ‘Of course I want to 
beat the town on the story. It’s money in 
my pocket, and a reputation. Outsiders 
won’t know anything about it, but the fel- 
lows on the inside will know I beat the 
world.” His eyes glowed. “‘It’ll set me for 
life, Marian, if I want to stay in the news- 
paper game.” 

She shook her head. “‘I don’t know how 
to put just what I mean, Von. But—I 
counted on you to help us, to think of us 
first and of—the paper last.”’ 

He smiled. ‘‘The paper is my—my first 
obligation, Marian. Remember that line 
about loving honor more.” 

“T can’t argue with you,” she confessed. 

“Of course you can’t,” he agreed. ‘‘ You 
feel this strongly, and you talk the way you 
feel. But I’m looking at it coolly, Marian.” 
He hesitated. ‘‘Look here,’ he added. 
“Did Burris say I could do this for you?”’ 

She shook her head. “He said I was ask- 
ing too much,’ she confessed. ‘‘He said 
you couldn’t agree not to print the facts. 
That you’d feel your first duty was to the 
paper.” 

“‘Tt’s really to the public, Marian,” he 
urged. ‘‘Not just the paper. The public 


has a right to know.” 
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“Why?” she insisted. “What does it 
matter to them? It’s just—dirt for them to 
play in.” 

He laughed impatiently. ‘Don’t throw 
rocks at me, girl,’ he protested. “It’s my 
profession. And I’m not ashamed of it.”’ 

“T don’t want you to be ashamed of it,” 
she conceded. ‘“‘I—I don’t know exactly 
what I want. But it seems to me there’s a 
point where your duty is—to yourself.” 

“The best thing I can do for myself is to 
beat the town on this yarn,” he said flatly. 
“You can’t deny that.’ 

“Walter was willing to—give up his am- 
bition in order to protect Professor Pane,”’ 
she protested uncertainly, groping for solid 
ground. 

“Willing to throw down the public, the 
people that elected him,’’ he reminded her. 
“Willing to use his official power and in- 
fluence for private ends. Willing to pros- 
titute fe 

She interrupted him with an impatient 
gesture. 

“T know,” she agreed. “I know how 
you hate that. But—I’ve always felt there’s 
a personal honor. Loyalty to your friends, 
perhaps. Something that comes first.” 

He looked at his watch again and an ex- 
clamation burst from him. “Lord, it’s get- 
ting late. Marian, where’s Burris? I want 
a word from him.” 

“You're going to print the story?” she 
asked faintly. 

“Somebody’s going to print it,’ he re- 
minded her in a tone full of irritation. ‘‘Be 
reasonable, Marian. It might as well be 
me. And if someone’s going to get the 
credit I ought to have it. Sure I’m going to 
print the story.’’ He saw her steady eyes, 
and he protested quickly, ‘‘Now don’t look 
like that. Unless you’ve got something to 
say.” 

“There’s nothing I can say, I suppose,’’ 
she said wearily. ‘‘Nothing I can put into 
words.” 

“Tt’s just a quibble, Marian,” he cried, 
his cheeks abruptly flushing in spite of him- 
self. ‘“‘You’ll see it my way tomorrow.” 

“No, not just a quibble,’ she an- 
swered steadily, ‘‘but—a fine point if you 
will.” 

And before he could reply she turned 
away and went toward the stairs. He 
watched her go, looking at his watch again. 
From the lower step she called to him, ‘‘I’ll 
send Walter down.”’ 

“‘That’s the girl!” he approved. ‘‘ Make 
it fast as you can.” 

In the short passage up the stairs she 
found her thoughts clarifying; found her- 
self able to perceive the fine point that had 
been clouded heretofore. The fine point 
that distinguished these two men. The one 
ready to sacrifice himself and all he hoped 
to be for the sake of serving ancient friends; 
the other making those friends the instru- 
ments, at any cost, of his own success. 

And when she came to the door of her 
father’s study and called Burris into the 
hall, it seemed to her that she saw him with 
new eyes. 

“Von wants to see you for a moment,” 
she said softly. 

He perceived the sadness in her; and he 
urged, “Don’t be hard on him, Marian.” 

She smiled a little, shaking her head. 
“But when he’s gone, Walter,” she added, 
“T want to see you too.” 

They said no more then, but her eyes 
followed him proudly as he went down the 
stairs. 


(THE END) 
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Encourage Serving 
Milk at School 


HYSICIANS and health authori- 

ties agree that pure, rich bottled 
milk is Nature’s-greatest food. It 
builds brain and body tissues. It 
is ideal for growing children. It is 
served daily to children in thousands 
of schools in the original sterilized 
bottles, capped with Sealright Pour- 
ing-Pull Milk Bottle Caps. 

Widely endorsed by school and 
health authorities, Sealright Pour- 
ing-Pull Caps safeguard the health 
of school children and eliminate 
glass washing and breakage. They 
provide: 

1. A safe, clean way of quickly 

removing cap—just lift the 
tab and pull. 


2. Asafe, clean way of pouring 
without spilling, thru open- 
ing in cap. 

3. A more healthful way of 
drinking milk by inserting 
straw thru cap opening. 
Clean - Safe - Economical 


Mothers, school and health 
authorities,if your dairyman doesn’t 
use Sealright Pouring- Pull Caps, 
send us his name and we will send 
him samples. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 
DEPT. AA-9 FULTON, N.Y. 


In Canada—CanadianSealright Company, Limited 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Keep the Goodness In— 
and the Fingers Out! 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring ~—Pull 


Milk Bottle Caps 
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THE FINAL 
WORD IN A CAR 


— for the man 
whose word 1s final 


dpe PRESIDENT, a Studebaker Big Six 
Custom Sedan, is built to do justice to men 
identified with successful business achieve- 
ment—and christened The President to sym- I I 
bolize the leadership of its owners! 


The long, low-swung lineaments of its custom 
body are a joy to behold—while the interior, 
luxuriously upholstered with broadlace trim, 
is replete with every nicety and novelty of | 
custom treatment and appointments. 


Equipped with disc wheels and four-wheel IE 
brakes—with the silvered figure of Atalanta | 
above its radiator, prophetic symbol of the || 
quiet Studebaker L-head motor, which re- | 
cently smashed all transcontinental records— | 
New York to San Francisco in 86 hours and 
20 minutes! 


By all means, see The President! 


Equipment: No-draft ventilating windshield, nickel-plated 
‘ bumper and bumperettes, Watson Stabilators, engine heat indicator 
ig Sa ae and gasoline gauge on the dash, coincidental lock, oil filter and air | 
+5 ES 3 =| ii | purifier, automatic windshield cleaner, automatic spark control, | 
} 3 | double rear-view mirror, clock, arm rests, toggle grips; dome light, WWE 
4 | automatically turned on when right rear door is opened; and two- 
| beam acorn headlights, controlled from Steering wheel; furnished in l 
broadcloth upholftery with ebony lacquer body; or mohair uphol- | 
Stery with body finished in Croaton green lacquer. 


THE PRESIDENT 


||| | A Big Six Custom Sedan (for seven) 


$2245 


Standard Six Custom Sedan . $1385 
Big Six Custom Brougham .. $1985 


ee 
Se ae 


Prices f. 0. b. factory, including 4-wheel 
brakes, disc wheels and equipment listed 
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than any other American writer before or since, 

landed in Philadelphia the last day of November, 
1774. He was then thirty-eight years old. He had very 
little money and no reputation, never having written a line 
for publication in his life. Moreover, he had no particular 
intention of writing a line for publication. His ambition 
was to procure a modest job that would provide food and 
lodging. 

His hope of accomplishing this worthy ambition was 
mainly founded upon the following letter from Benjamin 
Franklin, in London, to his son-in-law, Richard Bache, in 
Philadelphia: 

The bearer, Mr. Thomas Paine, is very well recommended to 
meas an ingenious, worthy young man. He goes to Pennsylvania 
with a view of settling there. I request you to give him your 
best advice and countenance, as he is a stranger there. If you 
can put him in the way of obtaining employment as a clerk, or 
assistant tutor in a school, or assistant surveyor, of all of which 
I think him very capable, so that he may procure a subsistence 


at least until he obtains a knowledge of the country, you will do 
well and much oblige your affectionate father. 


Te man who was to make a greater stir with a pen 


The bearer of this letter was born at Thetford, England, 
of the conventional poor but honest parents. The only 
noteworthy difference between them and several million 
other poor but honest folk was that they were Quakers. 
Thetford then contained 2000 inhabitants and sent two 
members to the House of Commons, both of whom were 
named and owned by the Duke of Grafton. 

There is no particular record of Tom Paine’s boyhood. 
He first emerges from the obscurity of his early years at 


the age of about eighteen. For imaginative English youths - 


at that time, privateering no doubt had the double glamour 
of hunting Indians and prospecting for gold. Young Paine 
decided to try it. The ship he chose was the Terrible and 
its commander was the famous privateer with the appro- 
priate name, Captain Death. It appears that the volun- 
teer got aboard the vessel, but 
before it sailed his father inter- 
vened. What persuasions he used 
we do not know; but certainly 
privateering—especially on the 
Terrible under Captain Death— 
could not well be reconciled with 
Quaker principles. The elder Paine 
took his son home. Next year, 
however, Thomas did actually sail 
on the privateer King of Prussia. 
The voyage appears to have been 
uneventful and unprofitable, for in 
the same year we find him appren- 
ticed to a stay maker in London. 


The Ex-Exciseman 


ORSETS, it should be remem- 

bered, were then worn by gen- 
tlemen of fashion as well as by. 
ladies, so stay making hardly had 
the effeminate flavor which would 
now attach to it. Yet the contrast 
to Captain Death’s gory deck must 
have been considerable. For two 
years young Paine continued a 
stay maker’s apprentice. It is cer- 
tain that then, as before and ever 
after, he read much and studied 
scientific subjects with avidity, 
joining an amateur society in Lon- 
don and attending lectures. 

At twenty-two we find him em- 
ployed by a stay maker in Dover, 
and at twenty-three setting up on 
his own account as a master stay 
maker in Sandwich, Kent. Also in 
that year he married Mary Lam- 
bert, an orphan waiting woman to 
the wife of a woolen draper. The 
stay-making venture did not 
thrive. He moved to Margate and 
there, a year after the marriage, 
his wife died. 

His father-in-law had been an 
exciseman and young Paine now 
turned to that calling. Posting 
himself on the simple technic of 
the profession, he returned to 
Thetford and after about a year 
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procured appointment as a supernumerary excise officer. 
Another year elapsed before he was given a job with a 
salary, being then appointed to gauge brewers’ casks at 
Grantham. Presumably he gave a good account of himself, 
for two years later he was appointed to watch for smug- 
glers at Alford. 

A picture of an exciseman of that period shows the sub- 
ject carrying a long stick, or staff, with an ink bottle dan- 
gling from his buttonhole. In some such guise Alford beheld 
a wiry, rather undersized young man, who doubtless even 
then had the mercurial temperament which runs to ex- 
tremes of optimism and depression. 

The tax on spirits was one pound a gallon, and in Eng- 
lish seacoast districts an excise officer was about as popular 
as a prohibition-enforcement agent at a wet road house. 
The simple population mostly sympathized with the smug- 
glers, and an exciseman who was offensively vigilant stood 
a fair chance of being discovered some morning under a 
hedge in a mussy, uninteresting condition. 

The salary was fifty pounds a year, but a statement 
drawn up by Paine at a somewhat later date shows various 
deductions, so he reckoned the net income at only thirty- 
two pounds. He was far more interested in science and in 
books generally than in excising. Moreover, he was of a 
sociable disposition and by no means indifferent to popu- 
larity, which was not to be won in that locality by per- 
nicious activity in collecting the king’s taxes on liquor. In 
fine, at the age of twenty-seven, he was discharged for 
neglect of duties. 

He again supported himself as a journeyman stay maker, 
and how unsatisfactory were the rewards of that vocation 
may be judged from the fact that he worked diligently to get 
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reinstated in the excise service. Within a year he was re- 
instated, but only as a supernumerary with no salary. 
Meanwhile to what good purpose he had striven to educate 
himself is shown by his appointment as a teacher of English 
in a rural academy. In this period he also preached at 
times, although, of course, without orders. 

At the age of thirty he was appointed excise officer at 
Lewes, Sussex, which was scandalously addicted to smug- 
gling. After three years of that he married Elizabeth 
Ollive, described as the daughter of a very respectable 
citizen with whom the exciseman lodged, and ten years 
younger than the bridegroom. A year later we have proof 
that he was regarded with much respect by his fellow ex- 
cisemen, for they selected him to draw up and present to 
Parliament a petition for better salaries. He thus passed 
the winter of 1772-3 in London, where he made several 
highly desirable acquaintances, among them Oliver Gold- 
smith and Benjamin Franklin. His interest in science 
would, of course, have recommended him to the great 
Philadelphian. 


Philadelphia the Frivolous 


HE excisemen got no raise in salary; but a year later 

their advocate got the sack. His new father-in-law was 
interested in a small tobacco business and it was said that 
Paine connived at the smuggling of tobacco. Most likely 
that was a slander, as the order dismissing him mentions 
no such cause. This order, dated April 8, 1774, reads: 


Thomas Paine, officer of Lewes Collection, having quitted his 
business without obtaining the Board’s leave, and being gone off 
on account of the debts which he hath contracted, and the said 
Paine having been once before discharged, ordered that he be 
again discharged. 


That a married man on a net salary of thirty-two pounds 
a year should have contracted debts is not very surprising. 
His meager goods were sold at auc- 
tion and he was in danger of arrest 
as a debtor. This second dismissal 
from the excise service was a 
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Grave in Philadelphia, the Sesqui-Centennial City 


grievous blow to the young man, 
and three months later his wife left 
him. Nothing is known of her rea- 
sons for taking this step. Perhaps 
the fact that her husband had no 
goods or income was one of them. 

In that dolorous situation Paine 
went to London. In view of his 
bleak prospects at home, trying his 
fortunes in the New World, backed 
by a letter of introduction from 
good-natured Franklin, must have 
looked attractive. Certainly he 
had no eye to a literary career; 
and among all the adventurers to 
America that year it would have 
been difficult to pick out one who, 
at the age of thirty-eight, had 
given less promise of future great- 
ness. We have his own word for it 
that up to this time he had taken 
little or no interest in politics. 

The Philadelphia in which Tom 
Paine landed was not only the 
largest town in America, with 
about 30,000 inhabitants, but by 
all odds the smartest, the best built 
and the best paved. Franklin had 
declared that a New Yorker could 
be told from a Philadelphian by 
the peculiar walk which he ac- 
quired in hobbling over the cobble- 
stone hummocks that served for 
pavement in his benighted town; 
and only a few streets in New York 
could boast of that much improve- 
ment. Philadelphia was the seat 
of wealth and fashion; so much so 
that we find one outraged traveler 
complaining of the extortionate 
prices, while another declares that 
the place is given over to frivolity 
and debauchery. 

The state of morals must have 
left much to be desired, for there 
was a movement to suppress 
theaters on the ground that they 
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visibly corrupted the public. Presumably the ex-exciseman 
contemplated the promenade of beauty and fashion on 
Chestnut Street, a daily show that took place as soon as the 
banks and counting houses closed. He must have admired 
the gentlemen in their heavily laced, three-cornered cocked 
hats, their hair in thickly powdered queues, their long 
bright-colored coats adorned with silver buttons, their tall 
canes and still taller manners. It is recorded that to salute 
a lady, with a proper sweep of the hat and flourish of the 
cane, required a clear space of several square yards on the 
sidewalk. Still more, we hope, he admired the ladies, in 
brilliant brocades and taffetas spread over hoops that pro- 
jected two feet on either side, and towering hats with many 
feathers. 

But a nearly penniless and quite unknown immigrant 
could have taken only a very detached interest in the ex- 
hibition. As it happened, Robert Aitken, printer and book- 
seller, was then preparing to launch a magazine. The first 
number appeared in January, 1775. Through Franklin’s 
letter of introduction Paine was engaged as associate edi- 
tor; and he was presently able to report, in a letter to a 
friend in England, that whereas the circulation was only 
600 copies when he took a hand in the enterprise, it had 
risen to 1500 copies. 

The first words written by Paine for publication ap- 
peared in the March, 1775, number of this Pennsylvania 
Magazine, in the form of an antislavery essay. Several 
other contributions by the associate editor are traceable, all 
signed Vox Populi, and the like, after the modest manner of 
eighteenth-century journalism. The magazine paid rather 
more attention to science than to politics. 

Yet politics was becoming an engrossing subject. Al- 
most a year before Paine landed in Philadelphia, Sam 
Adams and his Boston patriots threw the British tea into 
the ocean. How much American opinion was divided at the 
time appears from the fact that one eminent inhabitant of 
Massachusetts, John Adams by name, commented upon 
the famous tea party in his diary with an exultant ‘This 
is the most magnificent movement of all!’’ while another 
equally eminent inhabitant, Harrison Gray, wrote down 
his firm conviction that the perpetrators of the outrage 
would be punished by God “in the lake which burns with 
fire and brimstone.” 

England retorted by ordering the port of Boston closed 
until the contumacious town reimbursed the Hast India 
Company for the lost tea, valued at £15,000. When the 
carriage of goods of all sorts was mostly by water, closing 
the port was a very decided hardship. Boston appealed to 
the other Colonies, and in September, 1774, the first Conti- 
nental Congress met in Philadelphia. The month after 
Paine’s antislavery essay appeared in type Paul Revere 
rode out of Boston to warn the countryside, and next day, 
at Lexington, a volley from the redcoats killed eight Amer- 
icans. The second Continental Congress met the following 
month, and in June, 1775, the action at Bunker Hill was 
fought. 

Americans were recruiting and drilling troops, gathering 
munitions and fighting the king’s soldiers; but American 
opinion was still very much at sea. Three months after the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, North Carolina formally instructed 
its delegates in Congress to vote against separation from 
England. In December, 1775, and January, 1776, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York and Maryland also gave 
instructions against separation. After actual fighting be- 
gan, men of such diverse tempers as Washington and 
Jefferson clung to the hope of a reconciliation with England. 


Responsible for Our Independence 


N THIS confused state of affairs, Thomas Paine—a 

novice at authorship, who had never shown any special 
interest in politics and who had been on American soil 
hardly more than a year—sat down to write a pamphlet 
urging the colonists to separate from England and estab- 
lish an independent republican government. His own 
employer, Aitken, did not care to take the responsibility 
for so bold a challenge, but Doctor Rush helped the author 
to find another printer, a Scotchman; and a Philadelphia 
newspaper of January 10, 1776, carried the following ad- 
vertisement: 

This day was published and is now selling by Robert Bell in 
Third Street, price two shillings, Common Sense, addressed to 
the inhabitants of North America. 

Certainly no other political essay in America, and per- 
haps none in any other country, ever had so great and 
immediate a success. Writing to a friend three months 
later, the author said, “The book was turned upon the 
world like an orphan to shift for itself. No plan was 
formed to support it.’’ Yet at that time 120,000 copies had 
been sold at two shillings. Moncure Conway, who wrote a 
life of Paine, opined that the final sale may have reached 
500,000 copies. Remembering that two shillings was quite a 
chunk of money in those times, that the white population of 
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the Thirteen Colonies seven years later was only 2,389,300, 
and that means of communication were very poor, even 
half the number of copies mentioned by Conway was an 
enormous sale—10 per cent of the total population, or 
equal to a sale of 11,000,000 now. 

The little pamphlet not only sold but carried conviction. 
Soon after its publication Lee wrote to Washington, 
““Have you seen the pamphlet Common Sense? I never 
saw such a masterly, irresistible performance. In 
short, I own myself convinced by its arguments of the 
necessity of separation.’”’ That might have been echoed by 


thousands. Paine’s pamphlet was the right word at the 
right moment. It cast the die for many who had been 
undecided. 


The British had burned Norfolk and Falmouth that 
winter. January thirty-first, Washington wrote to Joseph 
Reed: 

A few more such flaming arguments as were exhibited at Fal- 
mouth and Norfolk, added to the sound doctrine and un- 
answerable arguments contained in the pamphlet Common 


Sense will not leave numbers at loss to decide on the propriety of 
separation. 


Later on Edmund Randolph ascribed American inde- 
pendence first to George III, but next to Thomas Paine. 
The pamphlet, of course, appeared anonymously. That it 
was quite generally attributed to Franklin gives one meas- 
ure of the effect it produced. 


Fame Without Fortune 


OOKING over the booklet nowadays, when separation 
from England and a republican form of government 

are taken for granted, we naturally see nothing to get 
excited about; but its attractive style may be judged by 
some of the prefatory sentences: > 

Society is produced by our wants and government by our 
wickedness. The former promotes our happiness positively by 
uniting our affections, the latter negatively by restraining our 
vices. Society in every state is a blessing, but government in the 
best state is but a necessary evil. . . . Government, like dress, 
is the badge of lost innocence; the palaces of kings are built on 
the ruins of the bowers of Paradise. peat 

There is something exceedingly ridiculous in the composition 
of a monarchy; -it first excludes a man from the means of in- 
formation, yet empowers him to act in cases where the highest 
judgment is required. The state of a king shuts him from the 
world, yet the business of a king requires him to know it thor- 
oughly. ... 

The fate of Charles I hath only made kings more subtle, not 
MOreWMUStea. ae we 

The heathen paid divine honors to their deceased kings and 
the Christian world hath improved upon the plan by doing the 
same to their living ones. 


Paine anticipates the Declaration of Independence—but 
repeats what had often been said before—by declaring that 
“mankind was originally equal in the order of creation... . 
Male and female are the distinctions of Nature, good and 
bad the distinctions of Heaven,’’ and only corrupt human 
institutions caused the distinction of king and subject. He 
calls the British Government, with its blend of monarchial 
and democratic elements, “‘ A house divided against itself.” 
Again, ‘‘ But Great Britain is the parent country, some say. 
Then the more shame upon her conduct. Even brutes do 
not devour their young, nor savages make war upon their 
families.” 

A labored Scriptural explanation of how the Jews fell 
under the domination of kings for their sins probably 
carried more weight in that age than it would now, and 
Paine’s suggestions as to the constitution of the new gov- 
ernment bore no fruit. But above all, the little book was 
written with the burning conviction of a thoroughgoing 
radical. As the author viewed it, not only the happiness of 
the Colonies but the whole cause of human freedom was 
bound up in separation from England and a republican 
form of government. The exhortation closes: 


Ye that dare oppose not only tyranny but the tyrant, stand 
forth. Every spot of the world is overrun with oppression. Free- 
dom hath been hunted round the globe. Asia and Africa have 
long expelled her. Europe regards her like a stranger and Eng- 
land hath given her warning to depart. O, receive the fugitive 
and prepare in time an asylum for mankind! 


No name being attached to the pamphlet, Paine did not 
exactly, like Byron, wake up one morning and find himself 
famous. But as the authorship became known public ap- 
plause and the consideration of leading men came to him. 
The fame, however, was not linked with fortune. In a fine 
disinterested fervor, he had assigned his copyright to the 
cause of freedom, royalties accruing from the sale of the 
pamphlet to be paid over to support the war for independ- 
ence. The sum thus realized was, finally, disappointing and 
Paine’s friends accused the printer of holding out on him. 
But no author was ever fully satisfied about his royalties. 
It is quite in keeping that the first. best-seller, like the last, 
should entertain dark suspicions of his publisher. 

Paine was famous, but still assistant editor of the Penn- 
sylvania Magazine at fifty pounds a year when the Decla- 
ration of Independence was signed. As written by 


f 


‘districts.’ 
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Jefferson, it contained a clause attacking the slave trade— 
afterward stricken out on the objection of slave states. 
Authorship of this clause has been claimed for Paine, who 
was then on a very friendly footing with Jefferson. How- 
ever that may be, once the Declaration was signed, the 
assistant editor threw up his job, shouldered a musket and 
enlisted for the war, serving under Nathanael Greene at 
Fort Lee and elsewhere. 

But he had a better weapon than his musket. It seemed 
doubtful that the ill-armed, ill-clothed, ill-fed army under 
Washington could maintain itself in the field. While still 
soldiering by day—often writing by the camp fire at 
night—Paine began a series of essays under the general 
title, The Crises. The first of them starts with the phrase, 
long since worn threadbare and relegated to the rag bag, 
“These are the times that try men’s souls.”’ In short, he 
became the chief propagandist of the patriot cause, and 
rendered services whose great value Washington and others 
heartily acknowledged. His strictly military experiences 
were not noteworthy. 

By December, 1776, Franklin had reached Paris with the 
hope of enlisting French aid. The following April Congress 
appointed a committee of foreign affairs and made Paine 
its secretary, so that he may fairly be regarded as our first 
Secretary of State. The archives were contained mainly in 
a certain wooden chest, which the secretary lugged around 
with him, for he spent part of his time with the Army. And 
not overburdened with official foreign correspondence, he 
continued to issue his stirring Crises papers. 

When the British left Philadelphia in 1778 Paine re- 
turned there, where the social atmosphere would appear to 
have been none too stimulating, for Gérard, the French 
minister, was writing to his government, “‘Scarcely one- 
fourth of the inhabitants of this city now here favor the 
cause of independence. . The same feeling exists in 
Boston and New York, which is not the case in the rural 
Presumably the French minister formed his 
impressions mainly from the rich or well-to-do class. 

Paine was still bare of cash, but a celebrity, holding an 
important public office and enjoying the friendship of men 
he cared most about—a great transformation of fortunes 
in the span of two years. But he encountered a grievous 
setback, which involves one of the oddest of all the minor 
stories of the Revolution. 

About the time Thomas Paine was receiving his second 
discharge from the excise service an enterprising black- 
mailer, domiciled in London, prepared a memoir of 
Madame Du Barry, who then reigned over the French 
court and country by grace of the old and decayed Louis 
XV. Madame’s mother, the only one of her parents about 
whom anything certain was known, had been very poor, 
but not much troubled by honesty. Madame’s youth had 
been not only excessively scandalous but very vulgar. Her 
illustrious—and envious—companions at Versailles were 
used enough to scandal, but vulgarity they could not en- 
dure. The blackmailer’s pamphlet if circulated in France 
would have been very annoying to madame, so the king 
undertook to suppress it. For that purpose he employed 
Beaumarchais, forever famous as the author of the Barber 
of Seville and the Marriage of Figaro, who was at the 
moment out of luck and out of favor. 


A Convert to the Colonies’ Cause 


ITH few men did luck ever play so bewildering a game. 
Son of a watchmaker named Caron, born over his 
father’s shop in the Rue St. Denis, he was rich, famous 
and in the center of the intensely aristocratic French court 
at a time of life when most men are only getting fairly 
settled ina career. His wit, engaging manners and match- 
less nerve well suited him for the king’s delicate errand. 
He succeeded at it, and returned to Paris to claim the rich 
reward that had been promised. But the king died in a 
week, leaving Beaumarchais empty handed again. More- 
over, Du Barry was promptly banished from Paris, and 
the new queen, who was the man of the royal house, dis- 
liked the witty, audacious playwright almost as much as 
she did the scandalous favorite. 
But by another stroke of Beaumarchais lueck—which al- 
most looks as though it had been stage managed by the 
master hand—another blackmail was launched from Lon- 
don against Marie Antoinette. The queen had no such 
reasons as Du Barry for concealing her past, but she was 
very unpopular at court. Finally Beaumarchais was again 
employed to go to London and deal with the blackmailer. 
His adventures on that errand—if one may trust his own 
account, which is rather doubtful—read more like extrav- 
aganza than anything in his own plays. But on these two 
visits to London, during which he shone in the best society, 
Beaumarchais became much interested in the quarrel with 
the American colonists and conceived a genuine enthusi- 
asm for the latter’s cause. 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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Returning to Paris, he importuned Louis 
XVI to aid the Americans. As usual, his 
adroit persistence won. England and France 
were then at peace, so any aid extended by 
the French king to the rebellious Americans 
would have to be secret. In short, Louis 
loaned Beaumarchais 1,000,000 livres. The 
Spanish court, where the playwright had 
friends, advanced a smaller sum. Beau- 
marchais contributed his own capital and 
credit, and organized the firm of Roderigue 
Hortales & Company, ostensibly as a com- 
mercial venture to trade with the Indies. 

No doubt Beaumarchais knew his French 
court. Besides, he had long been a daring 
speculator on his own account and accus- 
tomed to keeping an eye on the main 
chance. So this aid to the Americans was 
not to be pure philanthropy. On the con- 
trary, powder was to be bought in France 
at one price and invoiced to the colonists 
at four times as much, they to pay for the 
supplies with tobacco, rice and indigo. 

All the same, the guns, powder and other 
munitions which Beaumarchais shipped to 
America in the critical days of 1776 and 
1777 were a very valuable aid in the war 
for independence. The playwright em- 
ployed forty ships in this enterprise, one 
of them, to act as convoy, mounting sixty- 
six large and thirty-three small guns. 

Of course, the English minister at Paris 
got wind of the affair and protested, more 
than once, to the French Government; and, 
of course, the French Government solemnly 
lied about it in the most approved diplo- 
matic fashion, denying that it had any- 
thing to do with the shipments. 

The business was arranged in Paris be- 
tween Beaumarchais and Silas Deane, one 
of the American envoys. Unfortunately, 
Deane and Arthur Lee, another American 
envoy, failed to appreciate each other. Un- 
fortunately, also, Deane’s accounts were in 
a muddled state. He seems to have been a 
muddled person. The French Government 
played a crooked game on both sides, giv- 
ing the impression in Philadelphia that the 
munitions were a gift from Louis XVI. 
A statement to that effect was in the hands 
of Paine, as secretary to the committee on 
foreign affairs. 


Out of Office Again 


Deane, who knew the facts, returned to 
America and supported Beaumarchais’ 
claim for payment. Paine regarded this as 
an impudent attempt to rob the Colonies; 
and in the heat and fury of a newspaper 
controversy with Deane, he spilled the 
beans by declaring that the munitions were 
a gift from France. As France’s solemn 
declaration to the contrary was in Eng- 
land’s possession, this statement by the 
secretary to the committee of foreign af- 
fairs caused a very unpleasant commotion, 
for even kings hate to be caught red-handed 
in a lie when a little discretion might have 
avoided it. 

Gérard, the French minister at Philadel- 
phia, protested. Congress, banking heavily 
on the French connection, was greatly 
disturbed. In the general exasperation 
there was a desire all around to give the 
indisecreet secretary the boot. His state- 
ment had been signed Common Sense, but 
everyone knew who that was. He was 
called before Congress and required to say 
whether or not he wrote the statement. He 
admitted that he had written it, and at once 
resigned his office. 

This loss of the secretaryship left Paine 
not only under a heavy cloud of disfavor 
but in sore financial straits. He had written 
some eighteen Crises papers. They had 
been widely circulated, and their impor- 
tance in heartening the beset patriots is 
testified to by unimpeachable witnesses. 
But with another fine gesture the author 
had assigned his copyright in the pamphlets 
to the cause of liberty. Thus while he was 
far and away the most popular writer of 
the time, his pen had not, directly, brought 
him a penny. 

He was constrained to accept an ordinary 
and meagerly paid clerkship in the law 
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office of Owen Biddle. A convivial party of 
distinguished citizens, meeting him by 
chance in the street one night, recognized 
him and jovially threw him into the gutter. 
His brief sun of good fortune seemed to 
have set. But the struggle with England 
was going on. Men could not long forget 
what he had contributed to it, and the 
most popular pen in America was not an 
asset to be despised. In November, 1779, 
the Pennsylvania Assembly elected him its 
clerk. He wrote other Crises papers. His 
favor with the public returned. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania celebrated Inde- 
pendence Day, 1780, by conferring the 
degree of M.A. on the author of Common 
Sense and the Crises. 


A Lion With Empty Paunch 


In February, 1782, Robert Morris, Robert 
Livingston and George Washington signed 
a most interesting private memorial to Con- 
gress. This document mentions the grave 
posture of public affairs and the necessity of 
informing the public thereon and arousing 
it to action. It mentions also the abilities 
of Mr. Thomas Paine as a writer and the 
services which he has already rendered to 
the cause of liberty. It recommends that 
Congress employ Mr. Paine at a salary of 
$800 a year, to be paid out of moneys 
allowed for secret service, ‘‘the subscribers 
being of opinion that a salary publicly and 
avowedly given for the above purpose would 
injure the effect of Mr. Paine’s publications 
and subject him to injurious personal re- 
flections.”’ 

Other times, other manners. We do it 
differently now, and the above is chiefly 
interesting because some years later Paine 
taunted Edmund Burke with being a se- 
cret pensioner of his government. But the 
war had been won and the country ex- 
panded in jubilation. Paine rode on the 
tide, receiving a due share of applause and 
public attention. Of course, in those simple 
times, nothing like the hysterical adulation 
which is now accorded a popular moving- 
picture star could be expected; but in 
soberer Colonial style, he was a literary 
lion. 

Literary lionship, however, butters no 
parsnips. A number of much-deserving 
men, including Washington, heartily wished 
to see something of a more material nature 
done for one who seemed rather patheti- 
cally incapable of doing anything of that 
nature for himself. We may be sure that 
if the famous author of Common Sense had 
been blessed with a little of Franklin’s strain 
of that quality, he would simply have kept 
the author’s royalties to which he was per- 
fectly entitled from every point of view. By 
now, with the huge circulation of his writ- 
ings, those royalties would have put him 
far beyond want. He had, however, given 
away his copyrights—and been obliged to 
borrow money for a pair of boots. 

In September, 1783, Washington was en- 
tertaining members of Congress and other 
notables. He invited Paine to join the com- 
pany, writing, “‘ Your presence may remind 
Congress of your past services to this coun- 
try, and if it is in my power to impress 
them, command me freely.”” The general 
subscribes himself, ‘‘one who entertains a 
lively sense of the importance of your 
work.” 

Congress, true to form even so early in 
its career, was slow to act. But next year 
the New York legislature presented Paine 
with 227 acres at New Rochelle, the same 
being the confiscated estate of one Devoe, 
a Tory. Washington and others urged Vir- 
ginia to follow this admirable example, and 
two bills for that purpose were introduced; 
but finally both were lost. Pennsylvania, 
however, voted Paine £500; and at long 
length—in May, 1785—Congress granted 
him $3000 in recognition of his services to 
the Revolution. 

These public grants—and the failure to 
obtain one in Virginia—were, of course, 
attended with much petitioning, button- 
holing, cajoling, debating and voting. Al- 
together they must have furnished consid- 
erable humiliation. Paine, however, now 
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had a competence, and much fame. Mean- 
while he had bought a small place at Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey, where he resided 
much of the time. 

Eleven years had passed since he landed 
in Philadelphia, as poor and obscure as the 
next immigrant. He was near fifty years 
old, and might most reasonably have ex- 
pected to finish his life in material comfort 
and highly respected leisure. That his na- 
tive bent was not literary is indicated by 
the use to which he put his new economic 
freedom and release from public affairs. 
Instead of sitting down to compose a his- 
tory of the Revolution, as Franklin had 
recommended, he busied himself inventing 
an iron bridge that could be thrown across 
a stream on an arch and thus leave the 
current free for navigation. 

He completed the model in 1786 and 
sailed in April next year for France, with 
no other purpose than to sell his invention, 
enjoy the sights of the capital and return 
to the tranquillity of Bordentown within 
a twelvemonth. In fact, thesojourn covered 
fifteen years whose dramatic vicissitudes 
much excelled his American record. As the 
ex-exciseman landed in Philadelphia with 
the idea of getting a modest job and found 
himself in the lap of a revolution, so the 
bridge inventor, landing in France on a 
simple business mission, fell into another 
and more momentous social convulsion. 

The French Revolution had not quite 
begun, but the ideas which Paine had ex- 
pressed in America were all the fashion, and 
he was received with the honors due a dis- 
tinguished guest. Jefferson, already his 
friend, was American minister at Paris. 
Lafayette was there. Paine was at once 
introduced to their friends. And he was 
showing the model of his invention to the 
Academy of Science; then going to Lon- 
don, where an American merchant formed 
a partnership with him to build an actual 
iron bridge at Paddington Green; where, 
also, he was entertained by and on more or 
less familiar terms with the Duke of Port- 
land, Lord Fitzwilliam, Burke, Fox, Ben- 
jamin West, the painter, and other top 
liners. 

But building an iron bridge 110 feet long 
was an arduous undertaking in those days, 
and consumed much time. We find Paine 
making journeys to Paris and returning to 

look after the progress of the structure. 
Meanwhile the States General met, May, 
1789. The following July an enthusiastic 
Paris mob stormed and demolished the 
Bastille. Lafayette gave the key of the 
prison to Thomas Paine as the most fitting 
person to convey it to George Washington. 
More to the point, for our purpose, Ed- 
mund Burke published his famous Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France. 


Crossing Pens With Burke 


Burke had ardently supported the re- 
bellious American colonists and Paine had a 
great admiration for him. To anybody of 
Paine’s thoroughgoing radical tempera- 
ment it was, of course, intolerable that a 
man should approve one revolution and 
disapprove another, for to a genuine radical 
all revolutions are equally admirable. 

Burke’s attack on France stung Paine 
back into polemical literature. He sat 
down to compose the first part of the Rights 
of Man, which reaffirmed his republican 
sentiments. George III had been beaten in 
the American war, but he was still as tick- 
lish about kingly dignity, in his own person 
and in the persons of his august ancestors, 
as unregenerate monarchs ever have been. 
Paine pointed out, among many other things, 
that nothing could have been more absurd 
than for Englishmen to send over to Han- 
over and import kings who understood 
neither the language, laws nor needs of 
England and ‘whose natural capacities 
would scarcely have fitted them for the 
office of parish constable.” 

Quite naturally then he found himself 
described in a formidable legal document as 
a “‘wicked, seditious and ill-disposed per- 
son, greatly disaffected to our Sovereign 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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JULES VERNE’S “MICHAEL STROGOFF” 


Years ago the powerful stage- 
play “MICHAEL STROGOFF” 


from Jules Verne’s thrilling novel, created 
a sensation throughout the country and 
was pronounced one of the greatest melo- 
dramas ever written. The only thing that 
prevented it from becoming really great 
in all respects was the limitation of the 
stage and its inability to accommodate 
effective scenery. 


UNIVERSAL now announces 


the screen production of this great 
story and it becomes doubly strong be- 
cause of the vast open-air spaces repre- 
senting the country in and around Siberia 
where much of the action is laid. In other 
words, Nature supplies in picture all that 
the stage-play lacked. I think the produc- 
tion will meet with world-wide popularity. 


A formidable rebellion 


threatens to wrest the Siberian 
provinces from the Russian Crown. A 
Colonel Ogareff, degraded in rank and 
exiled by the Grand Duke, plots with 
Tartar chiefs to destroy the Grand Duke. 
The Czar sends a special and trusted 
messenger, Captain Michael Strogoff, to 
deliver a letter of warning to his brother, 
the Grand Duke, and it is around the 
Courier’s adventures in the Siberian wilds 
that the play is written. It is most pictur- 
esque, dramatic and thrilling throughout. 


This is a UNIVERSAL FILM 
DE FRANCE TRIUMPH and is 


cast with exceptional players. The story 
was written by Jules Verne, author of that 
celebrated classic ‘‘Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea’ and this fact in 
itself is enough to warrant an evening of 
most unusual entertainment. Thousands 
of members of the Latvian Army actually 
took part in the battle scenes which were 
laid in the actual territory in Siberia. 


Permit me again to recom- 


mend heartily UNIVERSAL’S great 
play reproducing Custer’s last battle with 
the Sioux and entitled ‘‘The Flaming 
Frontier,’’ featuring HOCT GIBSON, 
DUSTIN FARNUM and ANNE CORN- 
WALL. Also ‘‘ The Midnight Sun,’’ fea- 
turing LAURA LA PLANTE, PAT 
O’MALLEY, GEORGE SEIGMAN and 
RAYMOND KEANE. And keep an eye 
open for some important announcement 
regarding REGINALD DENNY’S first 
Special Picture, ‘‘Take It From Me,’’a 
William A. Seiter production. 


(Carl Laemmle 
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Lord the King,” and who ‘‘with force and 
arms” had committed a seditious libel. 
Paine duly presented himself in court for 
trial, but the case was put over till Decem- 
ber. Meanwhile the Rights of Man was 
promptly translated into French and enjoy- 
ing a great vogue across the Channel. So 
in August, 1792, the National Assembly 
made Thomas Paine and several other dis- 
tinguished foreigners citizens of France. 

Mirabeau had died more than a year be- 
fore, and thereby the Revolution had lost 
its best head. On one of Paine’s trips to 
Paris, Lafayette had ‘‘come bursting into 
his bedroom”’ breathless with news that the 
king and queen had fled. Paine had very 
sensibly replied that it was good riddance 
and he hoped there would be no attempt to 
bring them back. But they had been 
brought back as prisoners. The Revolution 
was swiftly drifting to the Left. Three 
departments of France elected Thomas 
Paine as their representative in the Na- 
tional Assembly. He chose to sit for Calais. 
That ancient town put on gala dress to re- 
ceive him when he landed from England. 
Salutes were fired, fétes were held, and the 
new member departed for Paris in a blaze 
of glory. 

There he was promptly made a member 
of the committee to draft a new constitu- 
tion. But the Revolution was getting 
redder. Moderate Lafayette was chased 
out of the country. Paine’s glory in this 
connection is not in the fireworks at Calais, 
but in the fact that he fought valiantly to 
the last to save the king’s life when that 
was an unpopular cause. Louis was brought 
to trial December eleventh. The temper- 
ature of the Assembly steadily rose, and the 
tumult inside and out. In a body where 
oratory played so large a part, the Amer- 
ican member was heavily handicapped by 
ignorance of the French language. We 
have a last riotous scene, in which Paine 
strove to make himself heard on the side of 
mercy through an interpreter, until Marat 
passionately interrupted, declaring that the 
speaker was not giving the true words of 
Thomas Paine. The death sentence was 
carried. 

While Paine was absorbed in this crimson 
drama, his friends in England were busy 
preparing his defense to the charge of trea- 
son. It was not only his personal friends. 
Twenty-odd years before, the case of John 
Wilkes had developed a memorable fight 
for the right of free speech, so called. Many 
men of liberal minds were ready to support 
Paine in the same general cause. Able 


| counsel was retained for him, and Erskine, 
probably the greatest lawyer of the time, 


undertook the management of the case. 


Adding Insult to Injury 


Paine was too busy in Paris to appear 
personally at the trial, which was set for 
December eighteenth—just a week after 
Louis XVI was arraigned. But it was 
hardly in his disposition to let the matter 
alone. Without consulting anyone, he sent 
off a letter to the attorney general of Eng- 
land. Its tenor may be judged from a 
paragraph in which Paine referred to the 
male members of the royal house of Eng- 
land as “Mr. Guelph and his profligate 
sons.” Of course the attorney general 
sprang this letter at the trial. Erskine 
affected to believe it a forgery; but nobody 
else did, and it blew the carefully prepared 
defense through the roof. Paine was pro- 
nounced guilty and outlawed. 

But the French tide was running almost 
as strongly against Paine as the English. 
His true affiliations had been with the mod- 
erate revolutionists, who were losing ground 
daily. An admirer writes that ‘Paine, 
broken-hearted, sought oblivion in brandy.”’ 
There is no doubt that in this dolorous 
period of his life, at least, he made a much 
too familiar acquaintance with that potent 
French beverage. But it hardly helped 
matters. Before the year was out Paine 
was clapped into the Luxembourg Prison. 

This imprisonment again brought Paine 
into the orbit of another famous American 
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revolutionist, but a man who in all other 
respects was about as different from the 
former stay maker’s apprentice as could be 
imagined. Gouverneur Morris had heartily 
supported the American cause; but by 
birth and instincts he was an aristocrat, 
belonging to one of the dozen or so great 
landowning families of New York State 
which measurably reproduced on Amer- 
ican soil the English lords of the manor. 
The Morrises had a huge estate at Morri- 
sania, and their social inclinations would 
have run rather to the British nobility than 
to Sam Adams’ insurgent coopers and tan- 
ners. Gouverneur’s elder brother married 
the Duchess of Gordon and became a major 
general in the British Army. 

Gouverneur was now American minister 
at Paris, enjoying that vogue in polite so- 
ciety and that sympathetic appreciation by 
fine ladies which was always accorded him 
everywhere. His candid diary sparkles 
with peeresses and even twinkles with in- 
timate details of their boudoirs, bedrooms 
and baths. We catch a faint echo of Amer- 
ican innocence in his comment that in these 
exalted circles ‘‘the operations of the toilet 
are carried on with an entire and astound- 
ing disregard to modesty.” 


Designs on England 


Morris’ general opinion of the rather un- 
kempt, impractical and socially graceless 
little radical author might have been in- 
ferred from the characters of the two men. 
But we have other evidence. When Paine 
disclosed Louis XVI’s part in the Beau- 
marchais affair, Morris was 2 member of 
the Continental Congress, and disgustedly 
demanded that the secretary be dismissed. 
Some years later he tells Jefferson that 
Paine’s advice on a practical affair “can 
do him no good, for although he has an ex- 
cellent pen to write, he has but an indifferent 
head to think.”’” After coming to Paris he 
reports that some of Paine’s friends “‘ think 
him a little mad, which is not improbable.” 
Later he notes that Paine seems to become 
“every hour more drunk with his own con- 
ceit.”’ 

No love lost there, surely. Being in 
prison and in danger of death, Paine claimed 
American citizenship; but the American 
minister declined to back up the claim. 

Monroe succeeded Morris as minister to 
France, and quite promptly claimed Paine 
as an American citizen, whereupon the 
author was released, but in a dismal state 
physically from the fever, which still clung 
to him. He lived for about a year with the 
Monroes, slowly regaining his health. But 
America’s failure to claim him while he lay 
for ten months in prison, ill and in danger, 
rankled in his heart. He wrote a bitter let- 
ter to Washington, and getting no reply, 
published a virulent attack on him. Madi- 
son noted that the neglect to aid him when 
in prison “‘has filled him with an indelible 
rancor against the President.” 

With health regained, Paine again re- 
ceived flattering attentions in Paris. In 
reaction from the Terror, his moderation 
as a revolutionist and his gallant effort to 
save the king’s life told in his favor. He was 
now sixty years old, in possession of a se- 
cure, moderate income from his American 
property. But one more political adventure 
awaited. 

In true radical fashion Paine never 
doubted that his republicanism was the 
right key to the riddle of the universe. As 
he now viewed mundane affairs, the cor- 
rupt and reactionary government of Eng- 
land was the chief obstacle to a general 
triumph of liberty, equality and fraternity 
as exemplified by the republican govern- 
ment of France. With characteristic ardor 
he threw himself into a project for striking 
down this bar to human happiness by a 
French invasion of the British Isles, which 
would sweep away the obnoxious mon- 
archy and allow the fructifying tide of free- 
dom to sweep over Europe generally. 

We find him writing much to Barras on 
this subject, drawing up plans for the de- 
scent and in general taking the liveliest in- 
terest in it. The particular instrument for 
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this liberating movement was to be a bril- 
liant young general, not averse to politics, 
named Napoleon Bonaparte. Napoleon 
called on the author in his modest Paris 
lodgings and invited him to dinner; even 
especially invited him to accompany the 
French expedition against England. Paine 
accepted both invitations. 

In the absence of any record, we can only 
guess at what high talk of equality, frater- 
nity and democracy passed between these 
two flaming disciples of liberty at their 
meetings. But when Napoleon coolly dished 
the English expedition and set out for 
Egypt it was a great disappointment to his 
literary colleague. These last years in Paris, 
Paine lived with an ingenious young French 
journalist named Bonneville, who was as 
enthusiastic for liberty and equality as him- 
self. Bonneville presently called Napoleon 
a tyrant and Napoleon promptly proved 
it by sticking him in jail. Obviously, France 
was no longer an asylum for the rights of 
man. An imperial crown was dazzling its 


f 


eyes when Thomas Paine, after fifteen tem- . 


pestuous years there and in England, sailed 
for America. 

He had just finished the first part of his 
last noteworthy literary composition when 
the officers came to take him to the Luxem- 
bourg Prison. He worked on the second 
part, I believe, while in prison. This work 
is the Age of Reason, which has played a 
larger part in shaping Paine’s reputation 
than it is entitled to. Long before his day 
in Paris, Voltaire and the Encyclopedists 
had attacked the church as much as they 
dared. The former had lived to hear that 
when his name was mentioned in a fashion- 
able circle a great lady had exclaimed, 
“Voltaire is no better than a bigot; he be- 
lieves in God!’”’ Such was the mode even 
before the Revolution solemnly enthroned 
a fair and frail opera dancer as the new 
Goddess of Reason. 

Of course, these fine revolutionary theo- 
logical views would attract Thomas Paine. 
He expressed them in the Age of Reason. 
Except that he had become famous in 
another field, it is not likely that any par- 
ticular attention would have been paid 
to this book. Some curious critic might 
have noted that the author resaid what 
various other men had been saying, only 
in coarser terms. 


Man Without a Country 


But republican brotherly love was not so 
flourishing when the exile returned to 
America. Fierce political factions had 
risen. Brother Federalists and brother 
Republicans were eagerly striving to cut 
one another’s political throats. Paine’s 
bitter attack on Washington fell into this 
fight, and to a great many his Age of Rea- 
son cast upon his figure a sinister glow 
which has persisted to this day. 

Madame Bonneville and her three young 


children, none knowing a word of English,. 


followed him to America, living as his 
guests, or wards, and thoughtlessly causing 
him a good deal of trouble. When her 
character was aspersed on account of this 
association with Paine, madame sued for 
libel and recovered damages, nor is there 
any reason to doubt that the verdict was 
just. 

In 1806 Thomas Paine’s vote was refused 
at New Rochelle on the ground that he was 
not an American citizen; and there was a fu- 
rious little newspaper controversy in which 


his opponent charged him with drunkenness, — 


debauchery and other disagreeable traits. 
But in view of the remarkable freedom 
which newspaper controversialists per- 
mitted themselves in those days, these 
charges probably deserve small consider- 
ation. 

At eight o’clock in the morning of June 8, 
1809, Paine died, leaving a name which will 
always be associated with the American 
Revolution—immortalized also as the ‘‘in- 
spired needleman” in Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. He was a great radical agita- 
tor, with the gift of stirring men’s minds 
and emotions, but a sad blunderer in prac- 
tical affairs. 
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now only at intervals, when discomfort 
dragged him from the depths of sleep and 
made him aware of life that was hungry 
and cold and weary and made altogether 
of pain. 

Outside the shelter, the captain stood 
upright and rested his back against the 
flat plank wall. He had his hand’ thrust 
into the side pockets of his pea-jacket and 
he appeared oblivious of the cold. His 
slightly protruding eyes peered, steady and 
intent, into the blackness that beat against 
his emotionless face. He was withdrawn 
from his body, beyond it and above it. He 
was simply trying to think of nothing, try- 
ing to let time slip by him until he felt 
sleepy, which, strangely enough, at present 
he did not. He had a perfectly comfortable 
sensation that everything would turn out 
all right. Everything always did, it was his 
experience, unless death came, and that 
was all right too. It was no use worrying. 
That was a fact. Worry was of no earthly 
use. They could all only wait until the fog 
lifted. An hour or so later he stirred out of 
sheer immobility, grunted and went into 
the shelter. 


They awoke fitfully, first starting to con- 


_ sciousness and then sinking to unconscious- 


ness, to start again and eventually rise, 
groaning, up on one arm and view the 
desolate scene. It was dawn, or very soon 


| after. The fog was growing to a dirty gray- 


| lighter. 
| faces drawn and lined, their eyes feverish 
| and bloodshot, hunger caving in their 


ness that became paler and paler with the 
passing minutes. It was possible to see it 
curl and drift and ooze through the gap in 


| the corner of the shelter. Moisture beaded 


everything. Water dripped coldly from 


| the edges of the planking and each man’s 


breath fanned out visibly. 

The ship’s boy whimpered still, hoarsely 
and with dry racking sobs. A man swore 
and drew painfully to his feet to stand in 
the opening and watch the fog growing 
Other men began to rise, their 


stomachs. 

“T wish we ’ad a fire,’’ someone com- 
plained, and someone else cursed him and 
told him to keep quiet. 

A different mood was apparent from the 
day before. Everyone’s nerves were on 


| edge. There was a savage abruptness about 


every movement, even about the groans 
that were wrung from salt-cracked lips. 
The captain made no comment, merely ris- 
ing and going outside to lean against the 
wall of the shelter, seeming impervious to 
all discomfort. 

They all crowded outside and shivered 
in the cold. Some began to dance up.and 
down, grotesquely flapping arms in an ef- 
fort to warm up. There was nothing to do, 
nothing that could be done. 

“‘T wish we ’ad a fire,” came the com- 
plaint again, and there was a savage chorus 
of oaths. Someone brought out the fish and 
this time everyone managed to swallow a 
few morsels of the clammy meat. 

The captain grunted, in an attempt to 
cheer them all, ‘“‘Fog can’t last. We’ll find 
out where we are when it lifts.’ 

But they all stared at him bleakly and 
made no comment. He went on calmly, 
after a silence, “‘Mr. Stevens, you take 
some of the men and get a lot of those 
shellfish. I’ll do some more exploring. The 
boys can stay here and watch.” 

“We might find some stuff washed up,” 
the second mate suggested, and instantly 
there was a brightening among the men. 
They fidgeted uneasily, licked their lips. 
The captain was unmoved. 

a Thats sosu 

The second mate picked his men and 
tramped off, keeping to one side of the plank 
pathway. The remaining men followed the 
captain, all except the youngsters, who re- 
mained by the shelter opening. 

“We'll all croak afore we gets out of 
‘ere,’ muttered a seaman, and the French 


4 sailor muttered that the shadow of death 
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(Continued from Page 56) 


was upon them all. The captain merely 
grunted. It occurred to him that that fact 
was extremely remote just now. The fog 
must lift. Thereafter they walked on in 
silence. 

They were back again before noon, their 
caps and pockets filled with a sort of dark 
red berry they had found under some moss- 
like low shrubs on the top of the cliffs. 
There was little nutriment in them, for they 
appeared to be nothing but a skin contain- 
ing water and seeds; but the men munched 
them continuously and declared they were 
sweetish tasting and killed the salt and fish 
taste in their mouths. .The second mate’s 
party was already at the shelter, gathered 
round a pile of miscellaneous stuff they had 
salvaged from the beach. 

There were several loaves of sodden 
bread, some of them almost shreds, which 
had evidently escaped from the steward’s 
pantry or the galley. There was a keg of 
paraffin oil, an unopened tin of fancy bis- 
cuits, seven oars, a small slab of bacon, 
several punctured and battered cans of 
corned beef, a few cans of tongue and mut- 
ton, a dozen or more oranges and apples, a 
cabbage, several cooking utensils scarred 
with the rocks, and various other odds and 
ends. There was also a large pile of newly 
gathered shellfish. The second mate had 
had some difficulty in stopping the men 
from falling on the edibles, and as it was, 
he suspected a great deal of such stuff they 
had found they had eaten without bringing 
it to the general pile. 

The captain gathered the food together 
and then apportioned each a small share. 
It would not last long—perhaps two days— 
among fifteen men. But at least it would 
help out the raw fish. They all ate, some 
bolting the food hungrily, the greater num- 
ber eating slowly, making each fragment 
last. The captain did not eat at all. It was 
as if such a human sensation as hunger was 
foreign to him. He stood motionless, solid 
and square, staring into the fog. Hé was 
like an old-time warrior of the Samurai, 
above and beyond the whirl of common 
matters and things. 

The French sailor chattered along prayer. 
The men all stared through the mistiness 
at him and said no word. He returned the 
stare with dull eyes. 

The men sat in a semicircle round the 
captain and watched him as if expecting to 
read their future in that unmoved face. 
They leaned heavily on his calmness. But 
for that, they felt they might go mad. Oc- 
casionally one would get up, dance about, 
flap grotesque arms and then resume his 
place. The captain sat with the second 
mate on one side and the third mate on 
the other. The second engineer was a little 
to one side and behind him. 

One of the men muttered, “‘What’ll we 
do next, sir?”’ 

And the captain answered flatly, almost 
without interest, ‘“‘ Wait till the fog lifts.” 

They sat for nearly an hour then, with 
an occasional rising to dance and flap 
grotesque arms. The water dripped, some- 
times audibly, from the edges of the shel- 
ter. The muffled thunder of the surf jarred 
their ears. Moisture beaded their clothes 
and beards, rimmed their eyelashes and 
hair. They muttered: 

“Tf we ’ad a pack o’ cards.” 

“Tf we ’ad a fire.” 

“Someone ought to know where we are.” 

“We ought to do something instead of 
sittin’ ’ere.”’ 

And the captain answered, tranquil, 
aloof, “‘ Wait till the fog lifts.” 

They stared around, peering into the 
whiteness and listening to the vague mut- 
tering and muffled thunder of the sea some- 
where behind them and under which their 
steamer lay. 

““W onder if she went t’ pieces.”’ 

“She couldn’t live in that surf.’ 

“We oughta make a raft and try an’ get 
out to ’er maybe. P’raps she ain’t right 
under, an’ when th’ tide goes down Sa 
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“Maybe there’s someone lives round 
’ere. If we searched around a bit ——” 

“We'd get lost then.” 

“Dere will be dead mens un’ cold mens 
afore we is picked up.” 

And the captain muttered, even and 
slow, “‘ Wait till the fog lifts.” 

They sat around for another hour, and 
then some of the men rose and ate more 
shellfish and looked hungrily at the small 
pile of food gathered in one corner of the 
shelter. The ship’s boy recommenced 
whimpering again at intervals, and always 
there was someone to say savagely, “Shut 
that sniv’ling, will yer?’’ Once a man hit 
him and he burst into a loud sobbing. 

The captain stirred and said, ‘“‘Don’t do 
that,”’ in a voice of neither command nor 
request. 

And the offender answered sullenly, 
“Make ’im stop then.”’ 

The captain noticed that the customary 
“sir”? was omitted. The mates noticed it. 
The second engineer noticed it. The men 
noticed it. But the captain said nothing. 
The mates said nothing. There was silence 
again. 

Presently the men got up and gathered in 
little groups, talking in low tones and ceas- 
ing every now and then to dance and flap 
grotesque arms. 

The second mate muttered aside, ‘‘We 
ought to keep them busy. This will drive 
them mad.” 

And the captain answered, “‘ Wait till the 
fog lifts.” 

“‘T’ll take the men and look along the 
beach again,’ suggested the second mate. 
“Perhaps something else has been washed 
ashore.”’ 

“Yes,” said the captain, sitting un- 
moved. The cold still did not seem to 
bother him greatly. The second mate rose, 
and the third mate, and the second en- 
gineer. The second mate called, ‘‘Come 
along, let’s search the beach again.” 

The men stood motionless and silent in 
their groups and stared sullenly. 

One said in a surly voice, ‘“‘What’s the 
use?”’ 

“‘Well, there might be some more grub 
washed up.” 

That stirred several and they moved 
slowly toward the plank path stretching 
narrowly away into thefog. But others did 
not move. The second mate hesitated, and 
then shrugging his shoulders started to- 
ward the water.’ If the captain didn’t care 
to enforce discipline, he wasn’t going to 
bother. Five or six men followed him; the 
rest remained and presently gathered in 
little groups again and talked. 

Another hour and the men who had gone 
with the second mate began to drift back, 
one by one. They had found nothing fur- 
ther, the first of them reported. The fourth 
man came with a limp bundle of sodden 
clothes over his arm and all talking imme- 
diately ceased. 

There was a strained silence. The noise 
of the second mate’s shoes on the shingle 
made them all start perceptibly. They 
flickered glances at his lean bulk advancing 
through the fog, and then they stared again 
at the man with the sodden clothes. He 
stood motionless and let them drip. The 
second mate stopped before the captain, 
who looked at him intently. The third 
mate loomed through the whiteness and 
stood silent. 

The second mate said flatly, ‘‘We found 
thelamptrimmer.”’ He looked slowly across 
at the dripping garments. 

The captain answered “‘I see” in a calm 
voice. Heappeared without emotion again. 
That very indifference held the men, 
checked their hot fear, calmed them some- 
what. But they shivered. The French sailor 
muttered about death. A man struck him 
across the mouth, almost without volition, 
and he was still, resentful but spiritless. 
They all sat down stiffly and looked at one 
another with dull eyes. 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

The captain portioned out some more 
food after a bit and they ate. They had 
hardly finished when a dull, rumbling 
noise, muffled by the fog, brought them 
quivering to their feet. 

“What was that?” 

No one answered. There was silence. 
The rumbling noise ceased with a vague 
pattering that slowly died away. Theship’s 
boy choked and started to whimper, until a 
man kicked him and sent him sprawling to 
the sand, where he lay and sobbed without 
noise. 

The second mate muttered, standing 
erect, “Perhaps it was a ship’s siren.” 

A seaman with a blond beard stubble spat 
audibly and jerked out, “‘Somethin’ fell 
over th’ cliffs.” 

The captain nodded, blinking his fishy, 
protruding eyes. ' 

“‘We’ll see when the fog lifts. . . . And 
don’t touch that boy again.”” There was a 
distinct relaxing of tension. The French 
sailor muttered fearfully to himself, his 
blue eyes popping. He subsided when low 
cursing reached his ears. 

That night was a repetition of the first— 
a dimming of the eternal fog, then murki- 
ness and then pitch blackness. They 
crowded inside the shelter, sullen and rum- 
bling oaths. Hunger and discomfort drove 
sleep away for a long time, and the despair- 
ing spirit of each man checked conversa- 
tion. They slept fitfully, from exhaustion, 
and were up and dancing and flapping gro- 
tesque arms with the first grayness that 
hinted of dawn. 

The hours dragged. Hunger drove them 
to searching for shellfish. They found some 
more apples and oranges in the wash, and 
that was all from the ship except more tim- 
ber. The whole beach was dotted with it, 
planks and huge wet squares piled on top of 
one another, strewn over acres of the shin- 
gle. The small stock of food that was in 
the shelter was exhausted by that evening. 
They were back to eating straight fish, and 
it was only the extremes of hunger that 
could force the men to go through the slow 
and painful process of bailing dry one of the 
pools left at the foot of the cliffs. 

Still another night came and passed and 
the fog did not lift. It remained opaque 
and softly white, cold and impersonal as 
granite. It filled the world. It was the 
world. The center of consciousness was the 
plank shelter by the rivulet down the cliffs, 
bounded by other cliffs on three sides and 
by the muttering, roaring sea in front. 
Beyond that there was nothing, only void 
and formlessness. And what little there 
was, was in a white darkness, smothered 
under a blanket of colorless, formless some- 
thing that was maddeningly beyond force 
or thought to disperse. 

On the morning of the fourth day the 
French sailor knifed another man in the arm 
over a trifling quarrel. The captain uttered 
sharp words and the mates separated the 
combatants. After that there was a sort of 
lowering, vicious truce, every man glaring 
at every other man, curses always on their 
lips, a threat lurking in every movement. 

Men came to the captain. They de- 
manded that he do something. They were 
going mad. The eternal whiteness, the raw 
fish, the fog! It was all driving them mad. 
Dosomething! Hewas captain. He wasin 
charge. He was supposed to lead them out 
of this awful white darkness. They couldn’t 
see. They could get no warmth. They were 
hungry and sick. 

And the captain answered, unmoved, 
“Wait till the fog lifts.” 

Alone of them all he appeared unchanged. 
His face was still expressionless and fleshy. 
His eyes still were cold and slightly pro- 
truding. He had drawn, though, even more 
into himself, appeared to live in some world 
outside of the fog and the miseries of the 
present. He was tranquil, calm, remote, 
like some idol perched:on an altar and re- 
garding with detached curiosity the legions 
kneeling by his feet. Actually, he was by 
this time hanging grimly on to his control. 
He felt in a degree all that the others felt. 
But he dared not show it even a little. He 
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was still their leader. The fog must lift. 
That was a fact, and he must hold his men 
sane and safe until that time. 

They came to him sometimes for advice, 
or to curse him, or to demand knowledge, 
and he answered them alike, “‘ Wait till the 
fog lifts,’ trying to force on their minds the 
fact it would lift, that they must be pa- 
tient. He knew that nothing could be done 
until then, not one thing. And the fog 
would lift, sooner or later, before life grew 
actually beyond life’s endurance. 

The men swore at his words. There was 
growing in their minds in spite of him a 
queer sort of conviction that the fog would 
never lift. They were cast away on some 
land where the fog was always present. The 
captain had no right to tell them other- 
wise. Never would they emerge from the 
whiteness and see the sun again. 

The captain made no arguments, exerted 
no plea. He had never done either. He 
uttered the statement that the fog would 
lift, sooner or later, and settled himself 
personally to await that time. He could 
hardly conceive that anyone should doubt 
it. He exuded confidence, though the men 
were too desperate to feel it. He was certain 
and sure. The fog would lift. It was his 
experience that if you waited long enough 
a fog had to lift. It was beyond the reach 
of his experience and knowledge that a fog 
remained forever. He clung to the fact that 
there had never been known such a fog. 
The things he had personally to fight down 
were sense of discomfort, impatience, irri- 
tation. But the men did not understand or 
reason along such lines. Time dragged on. 

The minutes gathered into hours. The 
hours dragged. On the morning of the fifth 
day the fog thinned a trifle and there was a 
sort of yellowish blur somewhere above. 
The men came running to the captain and 
pointed with shaking forefingers. They 
danced madly and grotesquely in the mist. 

‘*See, there’s the sun, there’s the sun!”’ 

He moved apart from them and waited, 
calm, tranquil, beyond emotion. His ex- 
perience was about to be vindicated. The 
yellow blur grew, spreading, deepening. 
The fog appeared to roll away, to wall 
up each side of the yellowness. Someone 
snatched the captain’s watch from his 
pocket and unscrewed the glass. 

“A fire! We can get a fire!” They 
danced grotesquely again, tremulously and 
profanely excited. A fire meant palatable 
food, warmth and more warmth. Men 
rushed about to gather dry driftwood chips, 
and some tore kindling from the driest 
parts of their clothing. Four or five knelt 
with the watch glass and the captain 
watched them unmoved. He looked up 
again at the weak light of the sun. 

Then slowly the fog clouded back across 
the yellowness and slowly the yellowness 
itself faded into whiteness. There was a 
moment’s hard silence, and then a cry, like 
a giant screaming in muffled torment, broke 
from the men. They stood rigid and looked 
up where the yellowness had been, and 
cursed. They flung off rigidity and danced 
about, shaking fists. They flung filthy 
words at theunseen sky. They collided with 
one another, struck one another, and then 
were snarling and fighting together like a 
pack of wolves, mad with thwarted hope. 
Some of them rushed to the captain, who 
stood still staring upward, unmoved and 
seeming indifferent, and yet deeply and in- 
wardly shocked. They cursed him blindly, 
stricken with grief. 

“There was the sun! We could ’ave ’ad 
a fire! We could ’ave ’ad a fire! Where are 
we? You're captain, ain’t you? You ought 
to know where we are!” 

A hand struck him across the mouth, a 
fist hit him on the cheek. He forced him- 
self to tranquilness and faced them, silent, 
unmoved still. That angered them fur- 
ther—his utter indifference. They fell on 
him as though they had been waiting for the 
signal. It was as if they invested in him all 
their miseries and pains and fears. They 
kicked and struck him, and the mates, 
hanging back at first, ran to aid him, the 
ingrained ethics of the sea sweeping over 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
their fear and their sympathy with the men. 
A master of the craft must not be struck 
under any circumstances whatever. 

The men were thinking, almost as a 
unit, what right had the captain to be 
captain, to be in charge of them? What 
right had he to expect it to be inferred that 
he knew more than they did? What had 
his extra knowledge done for them? Noth- 
ing at all! He was their leader and he had 
not given them comfort or warmth or food. 
When they drew away at last, satisfied, 
looking covertly around to see what the 
others had done, the captain was insensible 
and bloody underfoot. The men dispersed, 
muttering, a little afraid now, and yet de- 
fiant in their souls. They disappeared in 
groups into the mist, and the mates, breath- 
less and bruised themselves, lifted the cap- 
tain and carried him into the shelter. 

“They shouldn’t have done that,’’ mut- 
tered the second mate awkwardly. The 
third mate avoided meeting his eyes and 
echoed, ‘‘No, they shouldn’t have done 
that.” 

The second mate went on, after a while, 
voicing a secret resentment of his own: “‘We 
didn’t ought to have struck the coast any- 
way. He should have seen we didn’t. He 
was captain.” 

“Yes, he should have watched the navi- 
gation,” whispered the third mate, but still 
they would not meet each other’s eyes. 
They went outside then to sit and stare 
sullenly at the fog and to curse the fright- 
ened whimpering of the ship’s boy. 


It was probably the French sailor who 
started it, with his eternal muttering about 
the dead and of strange ghosts in which he 
believed. The men grew afraid to go out 
after food or to explore. They huddled 
around the shelter and stared wide-eyed 
into the whiteness. At night they were 
afraid to speak, and yet the very stillness 
increased their fear. 

One claimed to have seen the ghost of the 
mate dancing away from him, a white face 
with four gold teeth that glowed warmly 
from between white lips. Another had seen 
the lamptrimmer laughing at him as he got 
up from drinking. They peopled the fog 
with ghosts—the ghosts of the laughing 
dead, who were now no longer cold or 
hungry or afraid. The night of the fifth day 
no man slept, because they said the ghosts 
were flitting thickly about the shelter itself. 

The men clawed then at the sick and still 
hurt captain, clawed at his hands, like chil- 
dren at his coat lapels, and called to him to 
do something. He was captain. He knew 
all about such things. Couldn’t he make 
the ghosts go away? Couldn’t he save 
them somehow? He was their leader. They 
were sorry they had struck him. Go out 
and send the ghosts away, find warmth 
somewhere. They were very cold and very 
much afraid. Did he believe in ghosts? He 
comforted them quite a bit by his indiffer- 
ent air, by his inferred confidence. 

Then their mood would change and they 
would curse him and strike at him through 
the blackness, and fight among themselves 
until they desisted from exhaustion, or be- 
cause someone shouted that the ghosts 
were back. Then silence would fall, to be 
broken by heavy stertorous breathing and 
by the eternal whimpering of the ship’s boy 
and by the monotonous whispering tones of 
the French sailor pattering off queer prayers 
he had learned asa boy. And through it all 
the captain sat with clenched teeth, un- 
moved, a shell of iron, seeming beyond sen- 
sation and fear. No man ever guessed how 
tortured his own nerves were. They were 
fiving on him, living on his control. And he 
was living on facts—first, that he must, as 
captain, hold the men; second, that the fog 
must lift. 

Their mood changing yet again, the men 
would grope near the French sailor, asking 
him how they should pray to escape from 
the ghosts. And so he taught them the 
prayers until every man.knew them by heart. 

The sixth night they all slept the dead, 
senseless sleep of men near to the end of 
endurance. The captain was the first to 
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awake. He opened his eyes and shut them 
again quickly, because somehow they hurt. 
A vivid flame seemed to be beating against 
them, throwing a red curtain across his 
brain. He groaned and sat up, disturbing 
the man next him, who cursed and breathed 
heavily. The captain forced his lids apart 
once more, blinked, and then stared over 
the hut. 

He could see the men lying over and on 
top of oneanother. He could see the bearded 
faces, the haggard, drawn features, and he 
grunted a little, because the sight was un- 
pleasant. He could see little jets of steam 
coming from each man’s mouth or nostrils, 
and also the clear-cut edges of the planks of 
the shelter. Then slowly he lifted his eyes 
and saw the shingle and sand beyond the 
shelter, and the broad sea beyond that, and 
a dazzling line of white between the two 
that was surely surf. 

And suddenly, as if stabbed by a sharp 
pain, the captain shuddered. The fact im+ 
pinged itself ruthlessly on his senses that 
he could see—actually see things without 
the blinding wall of the fog. He rose to his 
feet, thrust his hands in the pockets of his 
pea-jacket and rolled out of the shelter, to 
stand immobile in the warm sunlight. 

He appeared outwardly entirely unmoved 
still. He might have been gazing from the 
bridge of his own ship, as if nothing had 
ever happened. Habit would not allow his 
face to alter. But he had, down within him, 
warm quiverings that were beyond his sup- 
pression. The fog had lifted. A fog always 
lifted. He had been vindicated. And yet 
no visible elation was his, no joy, no relief 
that the ordeal was over. He was appar- 
ently unhuman, a man of iron, a thick, 
wide chunk of a man who had done only 
what had been his duty. 

He heard men stirring in the shelter be- 
hind him, heard men utter sharp gruff ex- 
clamations. Then a surge of bodies thrust 
him aside and men burst onto the beach, 
leaping up and down, exultant, shouting, 
calling, delirious with relief. They had al- 
ready forgotten the prayers. They could 
see again—see! The fog was gone. Thesun 
shone, and there, out beyond thesurf, riding 
easily on the deep blue water, was a gray- 
sided smoke-belching ship. They ran down 
to the water’s edge, waving and calling. 
The ship was headed inshore toward them 
already. The captain, staring fixedly at it, 
knew from the blue ensign it flew that it 
was a coast-guard cutter, probably sent to 
search for his steamer when the last wire- 
less reports had gone out just before the 
wreck. Well, that was that. 

He walked slowly down to join the men 
at the water’s edge, feeling suddenly weak. 
They were almost hoarse by that time, 
hugging one another and dancing grotesque 
shuffles on the shingle. They fell silent as 
the captain approached. His presence 
seemed to cast a chill over their enthusiasm. 
He was so cold, so unhuman, remote, aloof. 
It was a censure on their joy. They re- 
membered that he had not suffered as they 
had. They scowled at him, hating him for 
his very lack of emotion. He had no right 
to act like that. They muttered against 
him, forgetting the boat for a moment. 
Why shouldn’t he feel the same as they did, 
the same irritations, the same pains and 
fears? 

The cutter had stopped and a boat was 
being lowered. The men turned back to the 
water to watch, visibly relieved and happy 
again. The ship’s boy was whimpering and 
sobbing from sheer joy, making an irritat- 
ing high-pitched noise. The captain stirred. 
Something snapped inside him. Emotion 
welled. 

He jerked, in a thin voice, “‘Stop that 
sniv’ling, boy!” 

No one heard him. All the men were in- 
tent on the nearing boat. And no one no- 
ticed that a slow red flush crept under the 
captain’s skin and that his hands worked 
strangely inside his pockets. There was not 
much time to notice these things in any 
case. By the time the boat had grounded, 
Captain Shaw was himself again; without 
emotion, tranquil, remote, aloof, truly an 
iron man. 
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| aisle of pine trees, like a white shining 


pulpy serpent crawling through a low 
jungle of greenish-yellow palm-leaf fans. 
We descended into its two parallel ditches 
with a surrendering scrunch. 

“This really isn’t a bad road at all when 
we have rain,”’ said Jean. P 

But they hadn’t had rain. Twice, in our 
triumphal half-mile journey in its depths, 
Jerusalem and I got out and assisted. Jeru- 
salem wielded a shovel and I spread down 
gunny sacks. “‘Traveling’s a pleasure if 
I have plenty of passengers,” Jean appre- 
ciated us. 

“But, Jean, does anything grow in this 
sand?’”’ I asked sincerely. Jerusalem, 
scratching, mentioned sand fleas. 

“‘Tt’s not the most productive soil in the 
world, Margo; but with plenty of fertilizer 
and work and water and insecticides and 
prayer, we manage to get results. But I’ve 
some good land in Tenacres. There’s my 
gate.”” She manipulated a masterly right- 
angled turn into a less traveled roadway 
that squirmed its unassisted way through 
the trees, giving glimpses of a galvanized 
gate. 

Florida. I had dreamed it all blossoms 
and bird songs and oranges. Instead, it 
was a universe of these crowded, impene- 
trable palm-leaf fans which Jean said were 
palmetto, through which stalked great tall 
bare-boughed pine trees, like unto like, 
everywhere. 

Jean said, ‘‘I know just how this looks to 
you. I like it to look this way, like facts. 
But you'll hate it at first. Now this is my 
little Tenacres, and it won’t look like any- 
thing but a baby disaster to you after the 
peach and apple orchards you’re used to 
seeing. But it’s next to Barbara in my 
heart. Every tree’s a real little person to 
me and when one dies I nearly do too.” 

Jerusalem. opened the galvanized gate. 
The small scraggly orange trees were shiny 
and green; here and there one had died 
and had been replaced with a still scrawnier 
struggling smaller successor. A fence of ir- 
regular charred pine posts and heavy wire 
shut out the encroaching wilderness. Ten- 
acres was like an enormous square room 
walled all about with the great grim pine 
trees that, contrasted with the shiny little 
orange trees, looked like pirates guarding 
an imprisoned race of pygmies. -In the 
center of the grove was a small square 
brown house with an enormous brown tin 
tank attached to one corner of it like a 
tumor. 

“For rain water,” Jean said. ‘‘We’d 
perish without it; the artesian-well water’s 
so hard you’d soon grow a shell if you 
washed in it.” 

Behind the house was a yawning shed, 
full of machinery. It seemed a strange resi- 
dence for the daughter of one of the richest 
men in America. 

“‘That’s the best house Mrs. Jean Mack 
can afford,” said Jean. “It really has some 
very extravagant features for a poor 
woman’s house. It has a kitchen sink and 
a bathtub. I’m very proud of that house. 
You must remember, Margo, that I’m not 
the daughter of Bruce and Alice MacIntyre 
any more. I’m Mrs. Jean Mack. I’m 
never anybody else on this side of this bam- 
boo hedge. On the other side—well, it’s a 
bit different, but I’m as unrelated to my 
parents as I am on this side.” 

She turned the car abruptly to the left 
through an opening in the hedge of gi- 
gantic tossing bamboos and we were in 
another world entirely. I was fully as 
astonished as she had, of course, expected 
me to be. 

“Yes, isn’t a surprise a pleasant thing?” 
She enjoyed my amazement. “‘That’s the 
Aircastle, where I’m nothing but Barbara’s 
mother. But perhaps, now that you’ve 
come out of the picture, I may be the girl 
who might have been your daughter too.” 

My throat choked. She overwhelmed 
me with her personality; her intense seri- 
ousness was so frighteningly mixed up with 


her whimsical directness. She stopped the 
car and we sat silently looking about for a 
moment. We were in a lawned clearing of 
half an acre that sloped pleasingly down to 
a wide quiet stream. On its far bank flower- 
ing shrubs leaned over to look at them- 
selves in the water. Palms and great green 
lush-leafed bananas walled both ends of the 
garden. Blossoming vines, some blue, some 
yellow, some like flames, wound the trunks 
of the pine trees. Small bushes, many 
flowered, danced as undesignedly under the 
taller trees as if the winds had planted 
them. 

The Aircastle looked like a sketch in a 
fairy-story book. It was a large shingled 
shack hanging in the pine trees, a dozen 
feet off the ground. It had been built to fit 
the space between six great trees; one of 
them pushed through the roof like a big 


‘green parasol. A crooked brick chimney, 


standing on two enormous palm trunks, 
hugged one corner of the strange place, and 
a crooked rustic stairway climbed up to 
another corner. A screened balcony jutted 
out over the stream. We heard a mellow 
lusty voice singing: 


“‘Tt’s me, O Lord, 

Standin’ in the need o’ prayer. 
Not my brother, i 
Not my sister, 

It’s me, O Lord ——” 


Jean honked the auto horn. Then— 
Barbara, the small frail despot of the 
destiny of her mother, and of Bruce MacIn- 
tyre and of theman named Winthrop Evans 
and of myself. Ifelt afraidtoseeher. Beth- 
lehem, fat and smiling and brown, and 
deeply indented at the waistline by her 
tight apron string, brought her cautiously 
down the stairway, held high against her 
shoulder. Without doubt she was the 
prettiest child I had ever seen. Beauty 
had, indeed, blessed her—bewildering, be- 
witching beauty; she had soft, short, loose 
dark curls, close to her head, and deep, 
dark, solemn eyes. Her transparent skin 
made her lovelier than ever, but left her 
without the look of health that should go 
with childhood. She had on a dainty hand- 
made little frock, square-cut over a sweet 
baby throat that my lips wanted to kiss. 
But there was no favor in the grave-eyed 
gaze she gave me. I could feel Jean’s anx- 
iety. She took her from Bethlehem and 
kissed her. She seemed as tall as the usual 
four-year-old child, but extremely frail; 
and her body seemed limp in her mother’s 
arms. She answered my greeting with an 
unsmiling, perfectly spoken, “‘How do you 
do?” There was no touch of baby talk. 

“Barbara,” Jean said brightly, “‘this is 
Mrs. Douglas, and we may call her Margo. 
Isn’t that a nice name?”’ 

“T don’t think so. It isn’t in any of my 
storybooks, mother.”’ 

““That’s why it’s so very nice, dear. Will 
you ” 

“Do you think it’s a nicer name than 
Annie?”’ 

“Yes, I believe I do.”’ 

“T don’t,” said Barbara with disconcert- 
ing finality. ‘“‘ Margo doesn’t sound like a 
name at all.” 

I told her that my real name was 
Margaret. 

“And it was your own grandfather who 
nicknamed her Margo,” said Jean hastily. 
“Your grandfather knew Margo when she 
was a little girl.”” This, happily, proved 
diverting. The great solemn eyes surveyed 
me with a friendlier interest. 

‘*My grandfather never comes to see us,”’ 
she said. ‘‘He’s too poor. Are you poor 
too?”’ 

*“Not quite so poor, now, as your grand- 
father is,” I said. Jean colored. She 
handed Barbara back to Bethlehem and we 
went slowly up the stairs behind Bethle- 
hem’s cautious steps, Barbara’s lovely 
little face watching us over the blue- 
ginghamed shoulder. I thought of Bruce 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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7-Bearing Crankshaft Motor 
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far finer power-smoothness. 
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comfortably. 
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money to come to see us. . 


(Continued from Page 80) 
MaclIntyre’s pleasure when I should write 
him of the child’s remarks. 

“T wish you could have given him enough 
. . Why did he 
call you Margo?”’ 

“Because he liked it better than Mar- 
garet.”’ 

“Oh! Was he a nice little boy?” 

“Sometimes. But sometimes he let his 
dog chase cats.” 

“Oh! Is he nicer now?” 

I thought he was, in that regard at least. 

“‘T wish he could come to see us. Mother 
thinks he can’t ever get money enough to, 
but Annie said he’d manage to come to see 
us some day or she’d miss her guess.” 

“Annie didn’t know what she was talk- 
ing about,” Jean brusquely interrupted. 
“Now don’t you think this a nice shack, 
Margo?” 

It was one big room, perhaps twenty-five 
by thirty-five feet, opening entirely across 
one end by French doors to the screened 
balcony that overhung the stream. It was 
all color and sunlight and charm. The 
hangings were soft yellow silk, and so were 
the lamp shades that hatted the several 
wrought-iron lamp stands. Nothing was 
elaborate, but everything was obviously of 
the best quality and chosen with an artist’s 
skill. 

There was natural-colored wicker, bright- 
ened with unpatterned silk cushions; there 
were several fine old chairs that incon- 
gruously represented the very different sur- 
roundings whence they had come; there 
was a piece or two of old pottery; some 
quaint copper and old brass to add bright- 
ness in the raftered corners; a half dozen 
softly blending Persian rugs on the floor; 
cozy stools, chintz cushions and bowls of 
wild flowers. There were so many windows, 
all open, that the place was like the out- 
doors. The fireplace opening was full of 
pungent pine boughs, fragrant new cones 
on every tip. There was a small piano, and 
books everywhere. 

Before Jean took off her big straw farmer 
hat she proudly showed me the room’s 
hidden resources, while Barbara solemnly 
looked on from a high many-pillowed chair 
where Bethlehem had tucked her. Two 
beds rolled out from under the long window 
seats and another unfolded from a cupboard 
in the wall like a Pullman berth. 

At the far end of the room there were 
a bathroom, a big clothes closet and one 
tiny room full of cupboards and drawers. 
The balcony had sliding windows, solidly 
shelved underneath, its nooks filled with 
Barbara’s playthings and books. 

““We eat and work and have our being 
over at the farmhouse on Tenacres, but we 
sleep and dream over here,”’ Jean said. ‘“‘I 
built it mostly, though, on Barbara’s ac- 
count, to keep her off the ground; it’s 
always damp here.” 

Later I asked her how she accounted for 
such an evident extravagance to the people 
who thought her poor Mrs. Jean Mack. 

“My extravagancesare gifts from Cousin 
Kate,” she said. “‘Cousin Kate’s very ec- 
centric, lives abroad and travels—you know 
the sort; never very much in one place. 
Occasionally she sends me a generous pres- 
ent. IfI’d been alone, or even if Barbara’d 
been well, I’m sure I could have paddled 
my own canoe, Margo. I’ve proved it to 
my own satisfaction. But having to fight 
so hard to keep Barbara alive has made 
Cousin Kate necessary now and then.” 

But I found that Jean worked as hard 
and as conscientiously as if no Cousin Kate 
were to be so surely depended upon. She 
worked outdoors all day long with the un- 
tiring Jerusalem, taking a careful hour for 
luncheon like any laborer. Bethlehem 
joined them when she found any time from 
her housework at the Tenacres bungalow. 
Bethlehem was a wonderful cook, the kind 
that ‘‘nevah learnt—jus’ allus knowed.” 
Bethlehem was an unfailing barometer of 
Jean’s moods. 

The afternoon that I arrived she found 
occasion to encourage me by saying, “‘ You’se 
gwine be pow’ful good for Mis’ Mack, I 
ken sho see dat much; her ain’t done bin 


.the trouble, Bethlehem; 
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so lively in all dese three yeahs as her’s 
done bin dis one day. Does you-all know 
about her shootin’ dat white man?” This 
last in a whisper. 

I said, ‘Yes; it served him right; he 
should have stayed where he belonged. 
Mrs. Mack’s just like her father; she’s got 
a terrible temper, that’s all.” 

‘“We-un’s been ’feared her was sho goin’ 
outen her haid,’’ Bethlehem confided, still 
in a fearsome whisper. “‘Her don’ get mad 
no times ’bout nothin’ else.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” I said. ‘‘It’s the quiet 
kind of people who always have the worst 
tempers, once they do get angry.” 

‘Mis’ Annie, her was jes’s skeered as 
we-uns,’’ Bethlehem persisted. ‘‘Her’s 
done gone ’crost the ocean fer ain’t no 
other reason. Did dat doctah what was 
down here tell you-all how as we-uns cain’t 
even let on lak we-uns think Barb’ra ever 
had a nachural father nohow?” 

“Poor Jean,” I said. “Of course, that’s 
Mrs. Mack has 
never got over the terrible shock of losing 
her husband. But isn’t she able, even yet, 
to talk to little Barbara about him?” 

‘“Why, Mis’ Douglas’’— Bethlehem came 
closer to emphasize her whisper—“‘ dat chile 
done pursisted axin’ ’bout her father one 
day, atter Mis’ Annie’d done bin readin’ 
her astory ’bout a li’!’ girl’s father, an’ Mis’ 
Mack done stayed ’way from dat chile two 
hull days. Her done telled her dat she’d 
stay ’way, ’cause it made her feel so sorry to 
talk ’bout her father, but Barb’ra talked 
anyhows. It nigh ’bout killed de bof of ’em, 
an’ dat chile ain’ nebber done mentioned 
her papa again. ’Tain’t nachural, Mis’ 
Douglas, ’tain’t nachural.” 


“My goodness, Bethlehem,” I said di- 


vertingly, but with honest enough appre- 
hension, ‘‘if Barbara nearly died in two 
days’ not seeing her mother, what in the 
world’s going to happen all next week while 
Mrs. Mack is in Tampa? I’m afraid she 
isn’t going to make friends with me as 
quickly as I had hoped. I probably seem 
very strange and different from her old 
nurse.” 

“Oh, ’tain’t so much her worryin’ fo’ 
Mis’ Annie,’’ Bethlehem told me with all 
the astuteness of a primitive intuition, ‘‘as 
’tis dat her’s gwine be jealous o’ you-all, 
Mis’ Douglas. Mis’ Mack sho ‘nuff lak 
Mis’ Annie all right, but her lak Mis’ Annie 
mo’ lak her laks me; but her’s gwine lak 
you-all lak her laks li’l’ Barb’ra, an’ dat 
chile done knows it, fust off. Dat chile’s 
somethin’ to conjure with, Mis’ Douglas; 
dat’s de troof.”’ 

I could well believe it was the truth. My 
task loomed dishearteningly before me. I 
was to keep the Aircastle in order and to 
care for Barbara, and to entertain her. For 
this I was to receive one thousand dollars a 
month. I said it over and over to myself, 
incredulously, as the weeks went by. A 
thousand dollars—every month! Of course 
I protested. But Jean heard no arguments. 

“Tt isn’t pay at all, Margo,” she said. “‘I 
can’t possibly ever pay the kind of debt 
I owe you. It’s just one of my symptoms, 
and I’m sure Uncle Doctor must have made 
it plain to you that you shouldn’t aggravate 
my symptoms.” 

We talked nearly the entire night 
through, that first night of my arrival, sit- 
ting together on the shadowed balcony 
while the moon slowly crossed the sky 
above the quiet stream. I was very tired 
and the strange day had been a strain, but 
my nerves were keeping me wide awake and 
tense with my effort at normal composure. 
I had undressed and bathed while Jean 
read Barbara to sleep. 

“‘T don’t see why I should kiss strangers, 
mother,’ I heard Barbara say. “I can’t 
want to kiss her till she’s an old friend.” 

I was glad that she went to sleep before 
I came out. While Jean was bathing I went 
out to the balcony instead of to bed, feeling 
I could not sleep then, or ever, unless some 
of the things in our minds were said 
between us. 

That one day had sufficiently experi- 
enced me in Doctor Holmquist’s repressed 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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F the car you buy is uphol- 
stered in CA-VEL you may 
carry all the beauty and comfort 
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beauty. 
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ask the salesman if it is uphol- 
stered in CA-VEL. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
emotions to make me less skeptical of their 
power. It had been no wonder that the 
faithful Annie lost hold on herself, as she 
had told Doctor Merea. But on the other 


_hand, each hour of association with Jean 
| left me with less confidence in what Bruce 


MacIntyre had termed the preposterous 
plan which was built around the young 
man, Winthrop Evans. 

Winthrop Evans, Winthrop Evans, Win- 


| throp Evans—his name kept going through 
| my brain until I could scarcely keep from 


saying it out loud. I wondered miserably 


_ how on earth I was ever going to be able to 


carry out my part of the deceit. 
Jean finally came out in a soft gray-blue 
dressing gown that fell in at her feet and 


| made her very tall. It was conspicuously 


untrimmed, as were all her clothes, as if she 


_ made a deliberate effort against adornment. 


She had braided her fine dull-brown hair in 
a thin long pigtail, so that the outline of her 
head looked Chinese in the dusk. 

“Aren’t you tired enough to go to bed?”’ 
she asked surprisedly. I was sure she knew 


| why I had come, but I told her the balcony 


seemed so inviting in the moonlight that I 


| couldn’t resist it. And I heard the nervous- 
| ness in my voice. 


“Tt is a sweet place, isn’t it?’ she said 


| indifferently, stretching herself out in a 


long cushioned swing that hung from the 
“You want to 
talk—about me, don’t you, Margo?” 

“Yes, Jean,’ I said; ‘‘I’ll simply have 
to if I’m to stay here with you.” 

“Then talk you must,” she said, “for 
you're never going back into the picture 
again if I can help it. God knows I’ve 
wanted someone I could talk to.” 

“‘Oh, why haven’t you, Jean? It would 
have saved you so much. Why didn’t you 
talk frankly to Doctor Merea when he was 
down here?” 

“‘T couldn’t,”’ she said. “I can’t explain 


it. I don’t know.”’ There was an odd aloof- 
_ ness in her voice that touched me with fear. 
| I asked quickly about Barbara—normal 


things about her heart trouble and Jean’s 
hopes for her recovery, and the child’s dis- 


| position, and her thwarted curiosity. Jean 
| answered my questions definitely, more as 
| a nurse might than a mother. Barbara’s 


congenital heart trouble was, of course, her, 


| Jean’s, fault; she had given the baby every 
| handicap; 


Barbara had been born un- 
wanted, undernourished, nearer dead than 


' alive. There had been good doctors; it was 


in Baltimore. She had expected and prayed 
the child would be dead. Her voice sud- 


| denly changed as she was telling me this. 


*“As soon as she was born, though, I 
wanted her,” she said. 

“Of course,” I said. 

“T think her disposition,’ she went on, 


| “would normally have been a sweet one; 


but it didn’t take her long to find out that 


| she could get her own way about anything 
_ simply by threatening me with a tantrum, 
| because if she excites herself the least bit, 


or gets to coughing, I know that she may 
die. So she’s always had the whip hand. 


| So far as curiosity is concerned, I’ve never 


considered it a factor in the situation at all. 
I have told her that her father was lost in 
the war and that I am not able to talk 
about him. She defied me once, and I 
stayed away two days, sleeping at the bun- 
galow. It was very severe discipline for 
both of us, but it ended the matter.” 

“But it can’t end it definitely, as she 
grows older,” I said. 

“Tt will have to; curiosity can be no 
worse for her than hatred for her father and 


| shame for me.”’ 


“‘But, Jean, there’s no reason for either 
hatred or humiliation. You’ve d 

“You know nothing about it, Margo. 
Nothing!” 

“Yes, Jean, I do. That’s why I said I 
feel I must talk to you. I don’t know what 
has happened to you since you left New 
York, just after you knew Barbara was to 
be born; but up until that time I do know— 
everything.” 

“You can’t know everything,” she said, 
very low. “Of course, my father may have 
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told you what he might surmise, but no one 
knew everything to tell you.” 

Here was the danger, so soon, of which 
both doctors had warned me—that learning 
her secret was shared by others might make 
her more bitter than ever and increase her 
abnormal sensitiveness. My voice trem- 
bled in spite of my effort to hold it quiet 
and natural: 

“Yes, your father has known all that 
happened, Jean. Your husband wrote him 
a long letter after he had seen the girl in 
France to whom you gave the money.” In 
the long silence a whippoorwill sang three 
times; I remember mechanically counting. 

“‘T cannot believe it,” she finally said, her 
soft beautiful voice as undisturbed as if this 
were any casual matter. It chilled me; she 
was too quiet, unreachable. “Anyhow, 
whatever he wrote would not have been— 
the truth. He was incapable of truth.” 

‘‘T feel sure that it was,’ I said. “‘I read 
the letter. May I tell you what it said?” 

“Ye-es,’? she said. 

And I told her all that long last letter 
which Hugh Bannister probably ever wrote. 
I’m sure that I hadn’t forgotten one word 
of it. It had ended: ‘If the homely girl 
was as beautiful to you as Jean is to me, 
perhaps you will be able to tell Jean that 
you believe I love her.” 

Jean had put one hand up over her eyes. 
She lay motionless. I heard my voice going 
on and on, guided by my memory. My 
active brain was thinking, ‘“‘What will she 
do? What will she do?” 

She did nothing. She was as still as 
death in the slightly swaying swing. Again 
I counted the calls of the whippoorwill . . . 
five ... six... seven. 

At last she said, as quietly as before, 
“This perfects his record—not even to let 
me keep my shame to myself. You know, 
Margo, if he were alive today he’d be out- 
miracling Moses; he’d be getting money 
out of father just as sure as anything. He 
was merely instituting a new system, that’s 
all.”” Then, sharply —‘‘ Margo, is it possible 
that you ever loved my father, deeply with 
all your belief and being?” 

I told her then what Robert Douglas 
had said to me, dying, after all our years 
together with our shared joys and sorrows 
and the great grief of losing our one son. 

“But he knew I could never will that 
other love out of my life,’’ I said. 

“And you didn’t hate my father, even at 
first?’’ she asked curiously, like a child. 

“Tt has been a long time. I can remem- 
ber now only the hurt,’ I said. 

“T hate him for you,” she said, in a sud- 
den swift strong voice, loud with pride. I 
flinched before it, for I heard in it the thing 
they feared for her. “I was saved any hurt, 
for I hated Hugh Bannister from the in- 
stant I knew the truth about him. And I 
hate all men like him. If I hadn’t my good 
friend Hate to keep me going, I’d have 
killed myself and Barbara long ago. I 
really should have, Margo.” 

“T think it’s been the work that has 
helped you, Jean,” Isaid. ‘‘ Hate can’t bea 
friend to anyone but the devil. It hasn’t 
comforted you any; your face shows that. 
If I had hated all men because of your 
father I should have denied myself a full 
and happy life.””, My words sounded forced 
and inadequate. I stopped, floundering, 
mired in my optimism. 

She laughed understandingly. “I sup- 
pose good old Uncle Doctor has instructed 
you in a regular course of shining examples, 
hasn’t he?” 

“On the contrary, Doctor Merea thought 
it much better for you to think I knew 
nothing whatever about you,” I reminded 
her. “He doesn’t know anything about the 
picture you found, and your father had no 
idea, I suppose, that you would ever re- 
member it.”’ 

She took her hand down from her eyes; 
it fell limply from one edge of the seat, 
swaying a little. ‘“‘Why, that picture of 
you was one of the real thrills of my poor 
warped girlhood! I was always devoured 
with curiosity about father and mother, 
because I felt they didn’t love each other. 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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I was quite certain my mother was just as 
lovely as all the queens and goddesses in 
my storybooks; but I knew something 
was wrong with the love part of it. What 
did father tell you about the picture?” 

“Merely that you found it, and what he 
said to you.” 

“SYe8: ‘That, Jean,’ he said, ‘is a 
picture of the most beautiful girl in the 
world.’ And I said, ‘Why, I don’t think 
so, father.’ And he said, ‘I know.’ It was 
so unlike him to say anything like that, 
and he told me in a very displeased voice to 
put it back and forget it. I never really 
loved him until that day—yes, truly. It 
seemed somehow to make a bond between 
us. And you’ve always been a personality 
to me, Margo, ever since. I’ve thought of 
you and wondered about you, and some- 
times I’ve even dreamed about you. I saw 
that you weren’t any prettier than I was 
myself, and yet my important unapproach- 
able father thought you were beautiful. 
You can’t know what it did tome. And 
since I’ve learned the—the lesson of loving 
men, I’ve thought of you more than ever. 


| It made me able to surmise all that had 


happened. But at the time I couldn’t 
imagine. I had only one thought in 
the world—my ugliness. Oh, I’d a terri- 
ble childhood, Margo—terrible! Always 
ashamed and conscious of myself. Were 
you?” 

“Why, no, Jean. I do remember that I 
often wished I were prettier, but never 
morbidly at all. You are more intense than 
I, more sensitive.” 

“Not naturally. I’d be as phlegmatic 
as my father, but every time my mother 
looked at me it broke my heart. Barbara 
has mother’s features, and sometimes when 
she looks at me so adoringly I feel as if it 
were mother—playing a joke on me.”’ Her 
voice was miserable and bitter. 

“Did you love your mother, Jean?”’ 

“T wanted to. But in all the years I 
knew her she never meant half to me that 
you have meant just today.” 

Then I told her that, years ago, when her 
father and I were sweethearts and very 
serious about romance, as all Scotch are, 
he and I had walked to church together the 
last Sunday evening before he left Valley 
Springs. The apple trees were coming into 
bud and crocuses peeked through all the 
white picket fences. And we had talked 
very solemnly and seriously about. what 
we should name our children. The first 
boy should be Bruce, we agreed on that; 
but he insisted the first girl should be 
named Margaret, and I had wanted her to 
be named Jean, because’ Jean was my 
mother’s name, and it was perhaps the one 
word in the language that my stern rough 
father always spoke gently. This had given 
it beauty. 

“So whenever I have thought of the 
little daughter I should like to have had, I 
have thought of her as Jean,’’ I said. 

“And I am named for your mother 
because of love,’’ she said ironically when 
I had told her this. 

“Perhaps,” I said. ‘I had forgotten our 
old argument until I got his letter saying 
his daughter’s name was Jean. And it’s 
very odd, Jean, but my mother’s voice was 
as beautiful as music, and yours is too.” 

“Beautiful!’’ She spoke the word in a 
strange tone, half voice, half whisper. ‘‘ Un- 
til I saw you at the station this morning, 
Margo, I hadn’t spoken or written that 
word in four years—except once. When- 
ever I hear it I feel just as much branded 
as if the whole word were burnt across my 
face in scarlet letters. I shan’t want to 
talk of Hugh Bannister again. But I’m 
glad you told me about the letter. It helps 
my pride a little if he made my father be- 
lieve his lie about loving me.”’ 

““Oh, but Jean!” I cried, unable to hold 
back the beliet that had been with me ever 
since I had read those desperate penciled 
confessions of a boy who, like my own son, 
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had nut come back. “Jean, can’t you be- 
lieve that he loved you, and that he suf- 
fered for the wrong he did? I know that 
he loved you! I know it from the way I 
felt when I read his letter. You must as 

“Must, Margo? No, I must not believe 
it; that’s just the point. It simply isn’t 
true. He admits that he loved this girl 
when he married me. Well, do you suppose 
I forget the—the perfection of his deceit 
those first few months?” Her voice quiv- 
ered, but she caught it back courageously. 
“Fis letter, though, does make me under- 
stand what a hold such a girl might have 
on a man who wanted nothing more than 
flesh. Oh, she was lovely, Margo! The 
only thing about her that wasn’t beautiful 
was her voice. When she was raging round 
my apartment that night like a tigress, 
even while I felt sick to death with the 
shock of it and was shaking so I could 
scarcely stand, do you know, Margo, I ac- 
tually envied her her beauty, consciously? 

“Oh, what a superb joke I had been for 
them, blinded by his fine phrases about 
my ‘beauty of spirit which spoke in my 
voice!’ Ugh! ‘Beautiful,’ Margo, means 
nothing but the kind of flesh men hunger 
for, just as butchers pay higher for tender 
meat than for tough. And Delight Delmar 
could satisfy any gourmand, I’m sure of 
that. But I don’t forget I envied her. Have 
you seen her?” ‘ 

Delight Delmar, in the few years since 
the war, had become a famous screen star. 
“Yes,” I said, “I’ve seen her twice, and I 
don’t remember one feature of her face.” 

““T see her—everywhere—in the holes 
where I pull out onions, and hiding under 
the orange trees. I suppose, Margo’’—she 
gave a short laugh that made me shiver— 
“T suppose you’ve been informed that I 
shot a man.” 

ae veses . sards 

““Why does Uncle Doctor think I did it? 
No doubt Annie gave him a workable re- 
port.” 

“He doesn’t know why, Jean, other than 
that you were angered beyond your con- 
trol.” 

“Does he think I meant to kill him?” 

Ohno l2 

“Well, I did, Margo. And I’m a good 
shot too. God knows what saved him. I 
think some thought of Barbara must have 
taken my aim at the last instant. I’d been 
in the village that morning, and walked 
straight into a great gay garish undressed 
picture of Delight Delmar. It was on a 
poster easel in front of the theater. That 
afternoon this Harry Stuart came again; 
he’d tormented me to desperation. There 
isn’t a doubt in the world but that he’d 
somehow learned I have money. And I 
wanted to kill him—oh, horribly, Margo! 
I felt that moment exactly as if he were 
Hugh Bannister standing there, telling me 
I was beautiful.” 

She told me this in a quiet reflective voice, 
with a manner of the utmost matter-of- 
factness. But I knew by every tight nerve 
in my body that the madness feared for her 
was very, very near, almost. like another 
person or ashadow. My throat felt gripped 
and dry. I didn’t know what to do or say. 
Jean was an intensively educated, modern, 
bitter, disillusioned girl. But I was an old- 
fashioned unworldly woman, with no more 
skepticism of faith than in the days of my 
girlhood, when I had prayed to God to heal 
me of the hurt this girl’s father had given 
me. And so I prayed, ‘‘ Dear God, tell me 
how to help her—tell me, tell me.” 

But no words came to me, and perhaps it 
was just as well. I went over to her and 
sat down on the swing, in the curve of her 
slender supple body. I put my hand down 
against her hot dry cheek. She reached up 
and took my fingers. I expect we sat there 
five minutes, but it seemed very long. 

At last she said—and I wish it were pos- 
sible to describe the beauty of her voice— 
“T hope I can be to Barbara the kind of 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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4-Door Sedan-$1195 
Body by Fisher 


Oakland leads an 
with the Rubber- Silenced Chassis 


Oakland has pioneered many outstanding of quietness—a chassis freed from the 
motor car developments, including Duco’ disturbing noise and rumbling found in 
Finish, interchangeable bronze-backed bear- ordinary cars—a chassis that permits pas- 
ings, four-wheel brakes and the Harmonic  sengers to ride in quiet comfort . + Yet 
Balancer, but none more vital and valuable the Rubber-Silenced Chassis—render- 
than the latest Oakland achievement— ing Oakland Six travel smooth and quiet 
the Rubber-Silenced Chassis + . This new beyond comparison—is but one of 77 
feature is exactly what its name implies refinements incorporated in the Greater 
—a chassis refined to a supreme state Oakland Six, without any increase in prices. 


Touring, $1025; Sedan, $1095; Landau Coupe, $1125; Sport Roadster, $1175; Sport Phaeton, $1095; 4-Door Sedan, $1195; Landau Sedan, 
$1295; Pontiac Six, companion to the Oakland Six, $825 to $895. All prices at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan 


The Greater 
AKLAND SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
mother you would have been to me. I’m 
sure Robert will be glad you’ve come to 
me, for I shall love you so much. I’ve had 


the most terrible suffocating sort of feeling. 
You’ve taken it all away. I don’t think 
I’ve ever "a 

Her words slowed, stopped. I leaned 
close over her, frightened. She was asleep, 
heavily, like one drugged. It must have 


“ 


ee ir ee 


,. 


/ | 52 = | been an hour before I wakened her. 


Wi : 


“Great heavens!” she said, staggering 
drowsily into the soft lamplight. ‘‘I feel as 
rested as if I’d slept ten years. But, oh, 
Margo, how tired you are! Don’t you get 
up when you hear us stirring round. I’ve 
got to be out spraying orange trees before 


CALI C 


everybody how hard they worked. The 
banker and the lawyer and the business 
man adhered to their offices with as much 
persistence as any of the larger pieces of 
furniture, and could be reached immedi- 
ately by telephone at any time between 
half-past eight in the morning and six o’clock 
at night. Consequently there was no way 
of telling whether these peculiar matters 
originated in racial traits, trick foods or at- 
mospheric conditions. 

Eventually, however, the Easterners be- 
gan to seep into California. They popu- 
lated the hills of San Francisco, where the 
mimosa blooms in February, and the great 
fertile valleys behind and below it, where 
beautiful young ladies in gaudy sweaters 
and white skirts may be observed perfect- 
ing their back-hand shots on clay courts as 
early as half-past eight on sunny December 
and January mornings. 

They came in swarms to the more south- 
erly sections of the state, where white- 
garbed Pacific Coast society leaders have 
their photographs taken on the close 
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Out in the field 
Weston Portable 
Instruments give the 
precise, unvarying 
measurement accuracy 
maintained in the great 
Central Station. In effect 
the Maintenance Man 
carries his laboratory into 
the field. G|Out in the field 
‘where profits and engineer- 
ing reputations are made, 
where maintenance means 
money .. . along lines carrying 
power for industrial life or civic 
safety—there you will find Weston 
Portables relied upon to discover 
power leaks, to check equipment 
conditions, to safeguard investment. 
Q| More than ever before executives 
and engineers are watching the flow of 
dollars and cents along power lines with 
a keen realization that proper electrical 
maintenance is actually proper profit- 
maintenance. Q|In every field of electrical 
endeavor Weston Instruments give assur- 
ance that can be secured in no other way. 
Hundreds of instruments for every sort of 
use are considered standards by experts in 
the special work to which applied. 


For complete information on any electrical 
measurement problem, or instrument, address 
WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


WESTON 


Pioneers since I888 


San Francisco’s Chinatown at Night 


September 18,1926 


the first lark harks. It’s a crime for me to 
have tired youso.”’ She tucked me in like a 
child and kissed me. After we were in bed 
and the late moonlight lay in long strips 
through the big fanciful room, she said, 
“Didn’t Jim Hatton say that the Evans 
person, who wants to buy land, had con- 
sumption?” 

Again my nerves jerked me’ painfully 
from all promise of sleep. ‘‘I’ve—for- 
gotten,” I said. 

“‘T hope to the Lord he’s not a cousin or 
something of Sally Winthrop’s,” she said. 

So, when we finally went to sleep, we 
were both thinking of Winthrop Evans. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


cropped lawns of Pebble Beach or Santa 
Barbara around New Year’s Day, reading 
from left to right, and where the mid- 
winter fragrance of the orange, grapefruit 
and lemon blossoms causes newcomers to 
emit shrill squeals of ecstasy. 

Immediately an astounding phenomenon 
swam into the view of all persons who were 
able to stop talking about the climate for a 
sufficient length of time to permit anything 
else to swim into their view. Some of the 
most advanced cases of New England con- 
science, when exposed to the California sun- 
light, disintegrated to such an extent as to 
be almost unrecognizable. 

Gentlemen who, in their former environ- 
ments, would as soon have been guilty of 
mayhem or arson as of leaving their busi- 
nesses or professions during conventional 
office hours, suddenly developed the habit 
of vanishing into the great outdoors when- 
ever they could find a subordinate to an- 
swer the telephone, or even whenever 
somebody carelessly left the door open on a 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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CHRYS 


There is scarcely a motor car of 
importance today that does not 
reflect in either design or prac- 
tice the influence of Walter P. 
Chrysler and his engineers. 


This is because in the past three 
years the organization of which 
Mr. Chrysler is the head has 
pioneered more improvements 
in the automobile than had 
been brought forth in the pre- 
ceding decade. 


The result has been quality be- 
yond comparison, and now Mr. 
Chrysler further emphasizes this 
quality—makes it more than 
ever outstanding in all price 
classes—by his plan of Stand- 
ardized Quality. 


Mr. Chrysler is the first and only 
large scale manufacturer build- 
ing four cars under one name 
and one management in one 
eroup of unified plants on a 
standardized quality basis. 


This standardization of quality 
is the result of an extraordina- 
rily complete coordination of 
engineering and manufacturing 
facilities and resources. 


It governs every minutest oper- 
ation from the first rough sketch 


By J. E. Fields 


In the past three years the 
organization of which Mr. 
Walter P. Chrysler is the head 
has pioneered more improve- 
ments in the automobile than 
had been brought forth in the 
preceding decade. 


This has resulted in quality 
beyond comparison,and now 
Mr. Chrysler emphasizes this 
qualityinall price classes by his 
plan of Standardized Quality. 


of the engineers, through the 
working blue prints; it governs 
the selection of the raw mate- 
rials; it compels manufacture of 
even the smallest part as well as 
the vital units to the most 
precise standards; it molds even 
the manufacture of accessories. 


The result is that each and every 
model of the four Chrysler types 
is standardized as to quality. 


And the quality of the lowest 
priced Chrysler is as unques- 
tionable as that of the highest 
priced Chrysler. 


There is a difference, of course, 
in the price of Chrysler models, 
from the new Chrysler Gry iha 

finest of fours, through the line 
of the lighter, lower-priced 
Chrysler ‘‘60’’, the superb 
Chrysler °°70” and the Chrysler 
Imperial ‘*80’’, as fineas money 
can build. 


But all are absolutely the same 
in rigid adherence to the law of 
finer quality. 


Thus certainty of Chrysler un- 
surpassed performance is built 
into each and every Chrysler 
model by the Chrysler princi- 
ple of Standardized Quality. It 
brings Chrysler superiority in 
speed, power, beauty, comfort, 
roadability and long life within 
the reach of practically every 
purse. It enables every motorist 
to buy in any of the four gen- 
eral price classifications, with 
complete assurance of receiving 
all the brilliancy and depend- 
ability of service forwhich Chry- 
sler has established a reputation 
throughout the world. 
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Standard equipment on 
16 leading cars: 


Wills Ste. Claire 8 
Nash Advanced 6 


Paige 

Studebaker Big 6 
Willys-Knight 66 

Nash Special 6 
Oakland (some models) 
Studebaker Standard 6 
Wills Ste. Claire 6 
Oldsmobile 

Nash Light 6 
Willys-Knight 70 
Jewett 

Reo Sedan Bus 
Ruggles Bus 
Commerce Bus 


Accessory price com- 
plete, ready to install 
on cars below 


$8.50 


Ajax 

Buick Master 

Buick Standard 
Chrysler 58 and 60 
Chrysler 70 

Dodge 

Essex 6 (11 gal. tank only) 
Hudson 


Oakland 
Olds 
Overland 6 
Pontiac 
Reo 


Important! 


Specify year and 
model of car. 


And now the 
Chevrolet! 


Special instructions for 
installation (different 
from other cars because 
it has no float gauge) 
included with every in- 
strument. 
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EATON, 
VALENTING™ 


“AIL set 
for gas?” 


“Forty miles straight across, 
stranger, and you’d better reckon 
up your gasoline carefully.” 

“Tt’s all reckoned up, friend. The 


Telegage says 12 gallons, and you 
can be certain with the Telegage.” 


Fully protected 
by U. S. and 
Foreign patents 


OU are all through with doubt and uncertainty 
about your gasoline supply, when you put the 
faithful red column of the Telegage on guard. 
That’s the quality of the Telegage that has won 
admiration from the half million motorists who 
use it. It is wholly and unquestionably dependable. 
Exact to a fraction of a gallon, it tells at a glance 
how far you can go, when to buy gas, and how 
much to order. There are no moving parts to wear 
out, or to affect its operation. This test will prove 
its accuracy. With a gallon measure fill the fuel 
tank one gallon at a time. The red column will 
tise line by line, checking gallon for gallon. 


THREE NEW CARS ADDED 
With the addition of the Jewett, the Nash Light Six, and the 


Nash Special Six, sixteen leading cars now indorse the K-S 
Telegage by including it as standard equipment. Its dependable 
protection is now available as an accessory on many other 
cars. Ask your car dealer about the Telegage. He will install 
it easily and quickly. The tank unit fits in the float gauge open- 
ing, and a template (included) makes it simple to fit the Telegage 
on the instrument board. If your car dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. When writing give dealer’s name, model, and year of 
your car, and enclose check for $8.50, the regular retail price. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 
294 SECOND STREET ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Branch: 2450 Michigan Boulevard 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
warm day. Stern-jawed New Englanders, 
whose proudest boast had been that they 
hadn’t had a vacation since the year of the 
Big Fog, would settle in California and 
promptly become advocates of an improved 
British-type week-end. 

The British, whenever possible, go to the 
country for week-end parties around Thurs- 
day afternoon and return to their vocations 
as early as possible on the following Tues- 
day. The Californian, however, obtains 
such a mastery over his New England con- 
science that he is constantly striving to 
reach the perfect combination of business 
and pleasure that will permit him to leave 
his life work at an early hour on Wednes- 
day afternoon, go to the seashore or the 
mountains or the desert for Thursday, Fri- 
day, Saturday, Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday, and return to his life work at a 
seasonable hour on the following Wednes- 
day morning. 

Owing to this fact, the business of lo- 
cating a high official in a prominent Cali- 
fornia organization is occasionally highly 
distressing to the Easterner whose ingrow- 
ing conscience has not yet been softened 
by his California sojourn. 


In Conference 


He telephones, let us say, to the office of 
a large San Francisco organization and 
speaks briskly to the young lady who 
answers the telephone. 

“Hello! Is this the office of the Pacific 
Institute for the Dissemination of Favor- 
able Climate Reports?”’ he inquires. 

“Yes,’’ says the young lady in a pleasing 
California voice. 

“Well,” says the brisk Easterner, ‘I 
would like to speak to Mr. White, the 
president.” 

“Very sorry,” says the young lady, “‘ Mr. 
White has gone to Catalina Island for a 
conference and will be back on Wednes- 
day.” 

“Good night!” says the brisk Easterner. 
“Who is the general manager of the com- 
pany?” : , 

“Mr. Blue is the general manager,” says 
the young lady. 

“All right,” says the Easterner, “let me 
talk to him.” 

“Very sorry,” she replies, “he is on a 
trout-fishing conference and will return 
next Wednesday.” 

“Well, so-and-so and so-and-so!” growls 
the Easterner. ‘‘Let me talk to the 
secretary-treasurer.”’ 

“That’s Mr. Green,’”’ she says sweetly; 
“but. Mr. Green has gone on a duck- 
shooting conference with Joe Dwyer.” 

‘‘And will he be back on Wednesday?”’ 
queries the Easterner, grinding his teeth 
malevolently. 

“Yes, sir,’ says the young lady. “Would 
you like to leave a message?”’ 

Since he still retains his conscience, the 
Easterner refrains from sullying the young 
lady’s ears with the message he would like 
to leave; but a number of powerful and 
searing thoughts pass rapidly through his 
brain and so affect it that he soon begins 
to wish that he could join Mr. White or 
Mr. Blue or Mr. Green on their conferences. 
If this had happened to him in the East he 
would have uncompromisingly character- 
ized Mr, White and Mr. Blue and Mr. 
Green by a number of names, the mildest 
of which would have been ‘“‘lazy loafer.” 
In California his indignation quickly van- 
ishes. Thus does the New England con- 
science move toward disintegration and 
decay when conditions are favorable. 

California, because of her climate or 
some other reason, may shoot large, gaping 
holes in the New England conscience; but 
in return it stimulates the growth of a 
California conscience that forces its posses- 
sor to hunt busily for diversions. 

Golf, in California, is more of an incur- 
able disease than a game. Picnics attain 
such proportions as to make the crowd at a 
Harvard-Yale football game look, by com- 
parison, like a gathering of the residents of 
Mr. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 


’ 
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Fishing is so freely indulged in that no 
California newspaper is complete without a 
sporting-page column devoted to the daily 
activities of the leading California fishes. 
The game of tennis is so heavily patronized 
that there are more tennis courts in Cali- 
fornia per capita than there are bean pots 
in Boston. 

The noble art of hiking for hiking’s sake 
is more popular in some parts of California 
than in South Germany, where beer-laden 
citizens plug along the roads with shaved 
heads, knapsacks and alpenstocks in such 
numbers that the swash and gurgle of the 
beer in their interiors sounds constantly in 
the ears of the wayfarer like the murmur of 
the waves on a distant shore. 

The Californian hikes for the hiking, 
whereas the South German hikes with the 
idea of reaching a destination that will pro- 
vide him with a sufficient quantity of beer to 
drown an elephant. Deprive the German 
of his beer, and his passion for hiking 
quickly becomes parched and useless. Con- 
sequently it is safe to say that the Cali- 
fornians are without peers as gluttonous 
hikers. 

The ordinary club life of humdrum East- 
ern communities is not sufficient for the 
Californian. California clubs provide 
themselves with farms and groves and 
shooting preserves and private trout 
streams and golf links and bucolic retreats 
of various sorts. To these retreats the 
members repair on week-ends to commune 
with: Nature, let their beards grow, wrap 
themselves around enormous steaks, and 
work off their surplus energy by writing 
and producing plays by comparison with 
which some of the more popular Broadway 
productions frequently look as though they 
were recovering from an almost fatal attack 
of pernicious anzemia. 

It should be remarked in passing that the 
atmosphere that permeates California clubs 
is of a sort to cause the possessor of a full- 
fledged New England conscience to exam- 
ine his tongue in a pocket mirror from time 
to time in order to make sure that he is not 
suffering from a high fever and resultant 
hallucinations. Instead of talking weight- 
ily about the arduous and nerve-racking 
labors on which he is engaged, each mem- 
ber seems to spend most of his time talking 
about a pleasing trip on which he proposes 
to embark in the near future, and attempt- 
ing to persuade the other members to give 
up their trips and accompany him. 


The Superiority Complex 


The member who is contemplating a trip 
to New York is urged to abandon his trip 
and substitute for it a trip to the South Sea 
Islands, and vice versa; while the member 
who is about to embark on a trip to 
Mexico argues valiantly for the companion- 
ship of brother members who are noisily 
advancing the benefits to be obtained from 
the trips that they have planned for them- 
selves to Cuba, Borneo, Peru, Australia, 
Tia Juana, and Portland, Maine, and vice 
versa. As for the person who pleads work 
as an excuse for not going on a trip, he is 
thought to be suffering from something 
that he has eaten. 

The persistent belief on the part of Cali- 
fornia club members in the superiority of 
their own projected trips over the pro- 
spective trips of other members is somewhat 
similar to the attitude of Californians to- 
ward the location of the plots of ground on 
which their homes are built. Every Cali- 
fornian makes no secret of the fact that his 
residence is situated on the most desirable 
piece of land in the entire state of Califor- 
nia. 

Owners of property on the cliffs at La 
Jolla—and incidentally it may or may not 
be the Californians’ insistence on diver- 
sion that causes them to pronounce this 
name La Hoya—or on the Monterey Penin- 
sula or in other California beauty spots, 
persist in believing that the view from their 
particular lot is superior to the view from 
all other lots. This state of affairs tends to 
make Californians a happy and contented 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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“We find it more economical 
to operate with Prest-O-Lite” 


DARLING & COMPANY 


Tue evidence of Prest-O-Lite superiority 
continues to pour in. Darling & Company, of 
Chicago, wrote us recently as follows: 


“We operate a fleet of over go trucks, all of 
which are equipped with Prest-O-Lite for 
lighting, with the exception of two or three 
34-ton jobs. 

“We find it more economical to operate 
with Prest-O-Lite, and also have less trouble 
than with the electric lighting system.” 


From every angle Prest-O-Lite Gas has 
proved itself the best lighting system for trucks. 
It provides a safe driving light, legal every- 
where. Proof against rough roads and rough 
weather, Economical to install and operate. 


It entails no expense when not in actual use. 


And more convenient—empty tanks can be 
exchanged for full ones at any one of the thou- 
sands of Prest-O-Lite Service Stations located 
all over the country. You pay a small amount 
for the gas only. 


As manufacturers of storage batteries for 
lighting trucks, as well as Prest-O-Lite Gas, we 
are: in a position to tell you the lighting equip- 
ment that has proved most satisfactory in 
various types of service. 
GILES TA th eee: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

New York San Francisco 

In Canada; Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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g* WORLDS LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 
ACETYLENE 'THEGAS 
OF ATHOUSAND USES” 


BATTERIES FOR . 
AUTOMOGILES, FARM 
LIGHTING, RAILWAY 
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“The sign of a thrifty truck owner ™ 
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“No handle to turn—no motor to buy” 


More for the Merchant’s Money 
More Money for the Merchant 
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HEnew Remington Check-Printing Cash Register 
costs less than you would expect to pay; and de- 
livers far more than you would expect to get. 


It embodies valuable improvements never before of- 
fered at any price. They are available now only on 
Remington machines. 


These modern improvements make the Remington 
Check Printer by far the speediest, easiest, and most 
convenient to operate and the most economical of 
the spaceitoccupies. Butabove allitis the only check- 
printing machine which gives acomplete printed daily 
report on the vital sales facts that merchants need. 


You can now buy a check-printing register at moder- 
ate cost with all the exclusive features which have 
established a new standard of cash register service 
for other types of Remington machines. 


A complete line of up-to-date Remingtons is on sale 
in the principal cities of the United States and in 
Toronto and Vancouver, Canada. 


Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 
Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 


SSS 
PLEASE PAY CASHIER ===} JOHN DOE & CO. 


Number indicates 
customers served, 
parcels wrapped, or 
identifies the clerk who 
made the sale. 


Another popular form 


of check. 


This formidentifies your 
store. It can be used asa 
premium coupon, 


( The illustrations of checks shown above 
are approximately one-half actual size.) 


Remington, 


© 1926 R.C.R. Co. 
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people, and it also tends to cause the East- 


‘ern seeker after truth to grow wan and 


hollow-eyed. 

The business of maintaining a sylvan re- 
treat in which ancient trousers can be 
freely worn and the last vestiges of a New 
England conscience driven out into the 
trackless wilderness is not restricted to 
clubs. California possesses so many val- 
leys, mountains and canyons that if the 
state should be flattened out with a rolling 
pin, her area would be about eleven times 
as large as at present. Consequently there 
is a large amount of unused space among 
hills and valleys that can be reached by 
city dwellers in three or four hours in the 
most decrepit of tin automobiles; and in 
these unused spaces a commodious camp 
site can be purchased for the price of a good 
hat, or thereabouts. 

In the vicinity of most of these sites 
there are mountain streams so full of trout, 
according to the Californians, that one has 
to pelt them with rocks to keep them from 
biting pieces out of one another in their 
eagerness to take fishermen’s flies; and as 
a result, the individual who fails to own a 
little cabin in the hills is generally sus- 
pected of being a victim of sleeping sick- 
ness. 

Even the cities of California have en- 
couraged the decline of the New England 
conscience by investing in municipal camps 
in the Sierras. The Californian can get 
transportation to these camps, and obtain 
board and lodging with modern conven- 
iences in close proximity to large numbers of 
loose trout and in the midst of landscapes 
that compare favorably with the most 
expensive scenery in the world, for as little 
as seven dollars a week. 

Los Angeles maintains three camps of 
this nature. San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Fresno, Oakland and Berkeley also have 
them; and other California cities are on the 
verge of investing in similar holdings—a 
fact which may possibly give pause to 
boarding houses in Eastern summer resorts 
where the wandering vacationist pays three 
dollars a day and up for a fine view of a 
filling station, a fried-clam stand and a 
large billboard extolling the virtues of 
Bazooza Gasoline— Makes the Billboards 
Buzz By. 


Local Peculiarities 


A full-grown San Franciscan can have a 
thirteen-day outing at San Francisco’s 
municipal camp in the High Sierras for 
twenty-eight dollars, including transporta- 
tion both ways. It is true that he will not 
be in close proximity to an antique shop 
as he would be in any New England summer 
resort; but this fact alone should be worth 
at least twenty-eight dollars to him. 

Some of the most prominent California 
diversions are purely local in character, just 
as are certain types of Pacific Coast con- 
versations. In San Francisco, for example, 
conversation is apt to dwell heavily on the 
artistic and cultural superiority of San 
Francisco to Los Angeles. In Los Angeles 
it adheres rigidly to the movies, divorce, 
face-lifting and weight-reducing diets. In 
El Centro, metropolis of the Imperial Val- 
ley, it has to do with carload prices for 
lettuce and cantaloupes. 

In the same way the diversion of search- 
ing for Chinese curios is peculiar to San 
Francisco, and the diversion of writing 
poetry and reading it to little groups of 
more or less appreciative acquaintances is 
peculiar to Carmel. The picnic diversion 
reaches its apex in Los Angeles, as does the 
strange diversion of arranging welcomes 
and farewells for celebrities. 

The tremendous growth of the picnic di- 
version on the Pacific Coast, coupled with 
the feverish determination of Californians 
to indulge in diversions, may easily result in 
a system of interlocking picnics that will 
amaze the entire civilized world. At the 
present time the picnics that are most pas- 
sionately and persistently attended are the 
state picnics. When Iowans resident in 
California assemble for a picnic, 150,000 of 
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them crowd into the picnic grounds, call 
each other brother or sister, and unite from 
time to time in the stirring chorus of the 
grand old Iowa alma mater, or anthem, 
Where the Tall Corn Grows. , 

The picnic grounds are marked out in the 
form of a miniature Iowa, with the ninety- 
nine counties set off from one another by 
genuine boundary lines; and it is the happy 
custom of the Iowans to flock to the minia- 
ture representations of the counties in 
which they resided in the old Iowa days and 
make themselves as important as possible 
in the eyes of all the others who are concen- 
trated in the same miniature county. 

The exact reason for these state picnics 
is usually somewhat difficult to determine. 
There is something about the climate or 
ozone or aura of California—especially of 
Southern California—that encourages and 
develops the herd instinct. Strangers freely 
approach one another in California parks, 
eliminate the usual remarks about the 
weather, and within five minutes are telling 
one another all about the reason why they 
can’t get along with their husbands’ 
brothers, or why they sometimes think that 
they would be better off if they had married 
different types of women. 


The Whole World Kin 


At some of the beaches near Los An- 
geles—beaches at which Nature’s efforts 
have been kindly and more or less success- 
fully assisted by countless pop-corn ven- 
ders, hot-dog stands, tintype machines, 
shoot-the-chutes, caves of the winds, 
merry-go-rounds, dance halls and what 
not—the pleasure seekers ignore the waves 
and the silver sands and pack themselves 
into swimming pools so closely that the 
person who attempted a single Australian 
crawl stroke would either knock out two or 
three innocent bathers or break his hand on 
one of the many adjacent jawbones. 

The picnics may be due to this herd in- 
stinct, inflamed by a certain sentimental tie 
that seems to bind a former resident of 
Cook County, Illinois, or any other county 
of the Middle-Western states, to that 
county for the remainder of his natural life. 
Nobody can say definitely that there is any 
such tie; but the fact remains that hun- 
dreds of former residents of Illinois and 
Iowa and Indiana counties travel hundreds 
of miles to attend their state picnics in 
California, and to fraternize diligently with 
other residents of those same counties. 

If a sentimental bond attaches to living 
in a given county for a certain number of 
weeks or months or years, then there ought 
to be an even more violent sentimental 
bond connected with owning a small tin 
coupé, or living in a four-room near-Spanish 
bungalow, or existing for two years on a 
diet of lamb chops and pineapple. 

Consequently, with the constantly in- 
creasing passion for enormous picnics in 
California, there is every reason why the 
state picnics may soon be augmented—if 
not supplanted—by Tin Coupé Owners’ 
Picnics, Weight Reducers’ Picnics, Boston 
Terrier Owners’ Picnics, Picnics of Those 
Who Have Had Their Faces Peeled, Picnics 
of Persons Residing in Four-Room Bunga- 
lows, Pipe Smokers’ Picnics, Picnics of 
Families that Are Buying Automobiles on 
the Installment Plan, and so on and so 
forth. 

It is probable that the participants in 
these great herd picnics obtain a certain 
amount of pleasure out of them; but it is 
certain that few people are awake to the 
fact that they could easily be turned into a 
powerful weapon in the proper hands. 
Some time ago, for example, there dwelt on 
a large estate in the outskirts of a California 
city a wealthy and prominent woman 
named—for the purposes of this narra- 
tive—Mrs. Ellabelle Bull. Mrs. Bull had 
not been particularly mellowed by the 
California climate so far as her relations 
with the common people were concerned. 
She had a somewhat un-Californian feeling 
that her estate belonged exclusively to her, 
and that she did not care to have casual 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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What Kind of Asbestos Roofing? 


This chart will help you decide 


Kind of Building as hy hea SE 


% ¥ Slate surfaced Flexstone roofing 
es ‘ Small buildings asbestos ready roofing | No. 70 rigid 
eh or hexagonal asbestos shingles— 
‘ 


asbestos shingles appropriate colors 


7 No. 70 rigid 
Dwellings Hexagonal asbestos |)" 0 
$3,000-$7,000 shingles asbestos stlagies 

appropriate colors 


No. 70 rigid 
Dwellings Hexagonal or rectan- | asbestos shingles 
$7,000-$25,000 gular asbestos shingles | or colorblende— 
appropriate colors 


Rough texture 
Dwellings Rigid asbestos colorblende—five- 


$25,000 upwards shingles—rectangular | tOne: brown with or 
without red or gray 
accidentals 


Up from the earth's 


foundations 


come these permanent Roofings of Asbestos 


LASTED from solid rock, as- Roofings of such material ask no 
| bestos brings to your roof a constant repairs or replacements to 
permanence and fire-safety already keep them in service. In economy, 
tested by the centuries. safety, and permanence, they chal- 

In the Johns-Manville factories, lenge comparison with all other 
its everlasting fibres are pressedinto types of roofs. 
shingles or felted into sheets that There is a Johns-Manville Asbes- 
scorn the attacks of weather, time, tos Roofing for every type of 
and even fire. building. 


| 3 SOMETHING TO REMEMBER until you have a_ 


_JOHNS-MANVILLE 
= 


Factories, shops and Asbestos ready Johns I Tanville 
mills—monitor and roofing or Asbestos Ready 
sawtooth roofs? asbestos built-up or Asbestos Built-up 


roofing Roofing 


Flat roofs— Asbestos built-up Johns-Manville Asbes- 
all buildings* roofing tos Built-up Roofing 


Skeleton frame build- | 5 
ings—standard or ex- | Johns-Manville 
cessive temperature | COtrugated asbestos | Transite Corrugated 
or condensation roofing Asbestos Roofing 
conditions* and Siding 


*Note—Industrial buildings call for expert advice. 
A roofing expert is available at all Johns-Manville Branches, 


When re-roofing an old house, you can lay 
Re-roof 


either hexagonal orrectangular asbestos shingles 
for the right over the old roof. This saves tearing 
. off the old shingles which remain in place 
last time 


to insulate your home against heat and cold. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Ince., 292 Madison Ave., at 41st St., N. ¥.C. 
Branches in all large cities 


For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., Ltd., Toronto 


edvens 
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Through 
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and its allied products 
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” Holds You Back 


From this greater 
shaving comfort? 


A many men are delaying a shaving delight which they're 
bound to discover sooner or later. 


All because they have fallen into the habit of using an inferior 
razor, day in and day out. 


Those more open-minded have found a better way, one which 
often turns a former annoyance into a pleasure. 


When you discover the Valet AutoStrop Razor, you have found 
the way to super-shaves. For each shave is with a newlike blade, 
keen, comfortable. 


The Valet AutoStrop Razor is unique. It sharpens its own blades 
ina jiffy. Then you shave. Then youclean. All without taking 
the razor to pieces. No other razor is like it. 


To shave with it is to experience a new pleasure—it gives a 
cleaner, quicker shave. 


To try it for a change is to adopt it for good. 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


REG. U, 8. PAT. OFF, 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 656 First Avenue, New York City 


The Razor That Sharpens Itself 


(Continued from Page 92) 
automobilists straying across her carefully 
manicured lawn and pulling up her shrub- 
bery by the roots, even though they were 
spiritually uplifted and physically bene- 
fited by so doing. 

She therefore placed signs on her prop- 
erty discouraging wayfarers from making 
free with her estate; and when wayfarers 
overlooked or ignored her signs, they were 
addressed sharply and haughtily by an 
English butler. 

Nothing of a truly disturbing nature oc- 
curred until the representative of a motion- 
picture company chanced to cast an ap- 
preciative eye over the estate, and even 
entered the grounds for a more careful 
look. He was immediately detected by the 
haughty butler and requested in a refined 
but contemptuous voice to go elsewhere and 
stay there. 

The representative of the motion-picture 
company departed meditatively; and afew 
hours later he appeared at the business 
office of a local newspaper and inserted a 
small and inconspicuous advertisement 
which stated that a meeting of the Iowa 
Society would be held on the lawn of Mrs. 
Ellabelle Bull’s estate on the following 
Thursday at eleven A.M., and that basket 
lunches should be provided by the partici- 
pants. 

At noon on the following Thursday the 
representative of the motion-picture com- 
pany drove slowly past the Ellabelle Bull 
estate to see what he could see. The lawns 
were covered with knots and groups of 
puzzled Iowans, each one provided with 
neat lunch baskets or small bundles 
wrapped in newspapers; and going pro- 
testingly from group to group were the 
English butler and several other men who 
had the supercilious look of superior Eng- 
lish footmen. One of the footmen had 
made the mistake of trying to push a family 
of Iowans out of the gate, and he was being 
industriously pursued down the road by 
a small but determined coterie of corn 
farmers. 

Additional automobile loads of Iowans 
were being rapidly disgorged on the lawn; 
and other eager Iowans were strolling 
around the porches of Mrs. Ellabelle Bull’s 
home, and peering inquisitively through the 
windows. Some of the younger generation 
of Iowans had climbed the pillars of the 
Bull mansion and were running gayly 
around the porch roof or trying to shin up 
onto the roof of the house. Allin all, it was 
a scene of light-hearted pleasure. 


Memorial to the Horse 


The representative of the motion-picture 
company smiled happily to himself and 
drove on. An hour later he drove past 
again for another look at his handiwork. 
A squad of police had managed to explain 
to the Iowans that there had been some 
mistake—a statement that seemed to be 
corroborated by the appearance of the but- 
ler, who was watching the proceedings from 
a coign of vantage near Mrs. Bull’s front 
door. His hair was badly rumpled, his col- 
lar was wilted, his coat was seriously torn in 
the back, and his air of haughty contempt 
had been replaced by the look of a wild 
creature that has been harried by huntsmen 
during the heat of the day. Mrs. Bull’s 
lawn was well littered with newspapers, 
lunch baskets and other débris; and three 
or four months of good hard work would 
probably be sufficient to get the grass and 
shrubbery into condition again. 

Thus it may be seen that the large Cali- 
fornia picnic is a dangerous weapon when 
unscrupulously handled. 

The Californians from Iowa and adjacent 
Middle-Western states do not, in spite of 
appearances, divert themselves exclusively 
with pienics. Frequently they obtain sur- 
cease from homesickness and boredom by 
prolonged indulgence in horseshoe pitching. 
This form of diversion is so freely practiced 
among the Middle-Western farmers who 
have populated certain sections of the 
Southern California coast that farmers 
have been heard to say that if the energy 
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expended on it could be applied to the 
farms of Iowa and adjacent states, there 
would be no more farm problems and con- 
sequently no further necessity for farm- 
relief legislation. 

This is probably an exaggeration; but 
after one has seen several hundred farmers 
hurling horseshoes back and forth for hours 
on end, one is ready to believe that it would 
be far easier to get valuable power by har- 
nessing their motions than to get nitrogen 


' from the air. 


The city of Long Beach, not far from 
Los Angeles, can usually be depended on to 
send several trainloads of Iowans, or 3000 
or 4000 people, to any Iowa picnic held 
within the boundaries of California. Long 
Beach is therefore a great center for horse- 
shoe pitchers. 

As one approaches City Hall Park at 
Long Beach, one is conscious of a heavy 
and ominous clanking, somewhat similar to 
that which would probably be made by a 
regiment of ghosts dragging their chains up 
the stone stairs of a Class-A haunted castle, 
or by fifty blacksmiths putting the finish- 
ing touches on fifty iron implements of con- 
siderable bulk. Investigation develops the 
fact that the clanking noise emanates from 
scores of horseshoes landing against iron 
stakes or other horseshoes; and a superfi- 
cial study of the field of play is sufficient to 
convince anyone that this is the very acme 
of horseshoe-pitching elegance, style and 
form. 


No Game for Detroiters 


Not only are there free coat racks on 
which the coats of contestants may be hung 
without charge but there are also faucets 
and paper towels with the aid of which the 
contestants can remove the grime from the 
exposed portions of the body after several 
hours of violent exercise. 

The percentage of celluloid collars among 
the contestants is high—so high that ex- 
treme care has to be exerted in the lighting 
of cigarettes and pipes for fear that a few of 
the collars may explode and separate a few 
of the Iowans’ heads from their shoulders. 
Contestants wear trick appliances on their 
thumbs, due to the fact that some of them 
play so diligently that the thumbs would 
soon be worn off unless they were protected 
from friction. 

There is great refinement in the motions 
of the horseshoe hurlers at Long Beach— 
far more than is encountered at a small 
bush-league horseshoe-pitching center. One 
contestant will hurl the shoe with graceful 
turning movements, not unlike that used 
by a ballet dancer in interpreting the Death 
of the Swan. Another will affect a con- 
torted wind-up prior to releasing the shoe, 
somewhat similar to that once used by 
Amos Rusie on the baseball diamond. 
Second-raters may be detected by their 
hesitant and awkward delivery, reminis- 
cent of a waiter pushing a hot plate of 
beans through a kitchen window. 

As the visitor to California moves away 
from the great settlements of Iowans and 
Kansans and Nebraskans and _ other 
Middle-Westerners, he escapes from the 
sphere of influence of horseshoe pitching 
and picnics and is confronted by another 
type of California herd diversion—that of 
special weeks, days and pageants, during 
the observance of which the happy and ap- 
proximately care-free citizenry make merry 
among the confetti, orange blossoms, roses, 
prune buds or whatever local product is be- 
ing glorified by the special day, week or 
pageant of the moment. 

If Sacramento celebrates the Days of 
Forty-nine with several days of pageantry 
and jollification, as it occasionally does, the 
obliging residents permit their whiskers to 
feather out luxuriantly as in the days of the 
gold rush, the ladies don hoop skirts, lace 
mitts, bustles and other early Victorian 
impediments, and the business men cover 
the facades of their office buildings with 
false fronts in imitation of the saloons and 
dance halls in which the whiskered miners 
took their redeye straight and hoarsely 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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Just Like 
“Going Home for Lunc 


Mothers whose children have to stay at school for lunch are giving the little 
ones the same warm, healthful food they get at home—in“ Thermos’ School Kits 


“Thermos’’ Quart Size enamel 
finish Lip Jug Set (includ- 
ing Thermos’’ Jug, Tray and 
two glasses), choice of a vari- 
ety of decorative colors and 


finishes. Price—$13.75 up. 


Other styles—nickel 
plated, quart size 
—from $11.00 up. 


THERMDS 


VACUUM BOTTLE 


’Tis “Thermos” or ’Tisn’t “Thermos” 


Remember that all vacuum bottles 
are not ‘‘Thermos’’ Bottles. There 
is only one genuine ‘*Thermos”’ 
Bottle. Look for the‘‘Thermos’’ 
trade-mark stamped on the 


TTLE bottom of the bottle. tg 
Ni ee " 
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The cup of steaming hot broth or 
other drink so necessary to regenerate 
the energy that little bodies use so 
freely—is kept hot and fresh in the 
genuine ‘‘Thermos”’ Bottle. And there’s 
lots of room in the compact lunch box 
for sandwiches, fruit, cookies or cake. 

Why, it’s just like ‘‘going home for 
lunch!”’ | 

Dealers everywhere sell genuine 
“Thermos”’ School Kits. For the sake 


of your children’s health, get one for 
each of them today. And, by the way, 
is your home completely equipped with 
‘“‘Thermos’’ comforts? Bedside jug sets 
for each chamber—sets in exquisite 
colors for living room and sunporch— 
silver pitcher sets for the dining room 
—motor kits and quart ‘“Thermos’’ 
bottles for hot or cold drinks on out- 
ings and picnics, as well as Food Jars 
for hot or cold solid foods. 


SEND FOR FREE SCHOOL LUNCH BOOKLET 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
366 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO « CINCINNATI 4. 
In England: Thermos (1925) Ltd., London 


SAN FRANCISCO .« NORWICH, CONN. « 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
In Canada: Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto 


“Thermos’’ School Kit No. 169144— 
Equipped with half-pint** Thermos’ 
Bottle, Made of extra heavy tin plate, 
green enamel outside, sanitary lac- 
quered finish inside, easily cleaned, 
thoroughly ventilated. Separate food 
compartment. Leather handle. Posi- 
tive fastener. Bottle fitted with re- 
movable handle. 


Price—$2.75. Large size, with 
pint ’Thermos’’ Bottle—$3.00. 
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The LIQUID 


Floor Covering 


“Liquid Floor Covering?” 
What does it mean? 


“‘7QIQUID floor covering?’’ you say. ‘‘But a 
floor covering cannot be a liquid.” 

Yet this is exactly what Koverflor is—a floor 

covering that is a liquid. 

Floor covering—because it gives a perfect, 
fresh, attractive surface, in desirable colors or 
clear, on floors of wood or cement—inside or out. 

Floor covering—because it simplifies clean- 
ing—it endures hard service. 

And liquid—because in liquid form it is easy 
to apply. 

Koverflor looks like paint. It is used like 
paint. But it is stronger, more enduring—espe- 
cially prepared for floors that must suffer the 
most destructive attacks from human use, and 
from the weather—floors of porches, kitchens, 
bathrooms, basements, garages. 

Koverflor is used for purposes other than 
floors—such as articles of furniture, tools and 
implements, metal fixtures, and toys that must 
sustain the hardest kind of wear. Use Kover- 
flor Clear wherever you need a varnish effect. 


STANDARD VARNISH WoRKS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
443 Fourth Ave. 2600 Federal St. 562 Howard St. 


LONDON ;+ BERLIN + GOTHENBERG 


The great industries of the world use thousands and thousands 
of gallons of Standard Varnish Works products—Varnishes, 
Paints, Enamels and Allied Specialties for protecting and 
beautifying the articles of commerce they manufacture. For 
all industrial, architectural and household purposes, S. V. W. 
Products are recognized as the world-accepted standards. 


People everywhere have become so im- 
pressed with the extraordinary qualities 
of Koverflor, that they are successfully 
using it for many purposes other than 
floors—for articles of furniture, wood 
or metal surfaces, linoleum, boats, etc. 
You can use Clear Koverflor wherever 
you need a varnish effect. Prove the 
merits of Koverflor yourself. Use the 
attached coupon. 


If your dealer hasn’t Koverflor in stock, send to us, 
at our nearest office, $1.40 for a quart; 75 cents for a 
pint or 40 cents for a half-pint. Pacific Coast points- 
quart, $1.60; pint, 90cents;half-pint, 50cents. Koverflor 
comes in Clear, Cream, Spruce, Tile Red, Dutch 
Blue, Dust, Linoleum Brown, Mahogany, Green, 
Grey: Russet. State color. Sample Book on request. 
SEP 9-18 


Amount enclosed.................... Colo fh Netevssdescethu We é 
Your Name 


Your Address. 
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bawled the complimentary words of Sacra- 
mento Gals: 


The Sacramento gals are some, 
Nipping round, around, around; 

They're down on men what live on rum, 
As they go nipping round. 


On J Street they are to be found, 
Nipping round, around, around; 
Their bustles lift them off the ground, 

As they go nipping round. 


Their hoops will reach around a dray, 
Nipping round, around, around; 
They're airy on a windy day, 
As they go nipping round. 


But of all the gals I ever see, 
Nipping round, around, around, 
The Sacramento gals for me 
As they go nipping round. 


Santa Barbara goes almost completely 
Spanish for several days during the celebra- 
tion of her fiesta. San Francisco commem- 
orates the discovery of San Francisco Bay 
by Don Gaspar de Portola with violent con- 
fetti battles and enthusiastic singing and 
dancing on the most prominent streets in 
the city. Pasadena excites herself pleasur- 
ably over her Tournament of Roses. 
Healdsburg reaches a high pitch of enthusi- 
astic activity with her Water Carnival. 
Around Fresno and the Napa Valley there 
are yearly Pageants of the Grape. In the 
upper Sacramento Valley there is an elab- 
orate celebration on the occasion of the 
ripening of the first oranges. 


Just One Pageant After Another 


The entire state observes Raisin Day and 
Poppy Day with more or less enthusiasm; 
and all over California, summer and winter, 
spring and fall, there are a sufficient num- 
ber of days and pageants and weeks being 
celebrated to enable the person who is 
diverted by such things to spend an entire 
year in hurrying from pageant to pageant 
and from week to week without an idle 
moment between any of them. 

When the observer transfers his observa- 
tions from the herd diversions of Califor- 
nians to the individual diversions, he is apt 
to find that there are only a few diversions 
common to both Northern and Southern 
Californians, and that chief among these 
are golf, tennis, insisting that all visiting 
celebrities must make speeches, reducing 
the weight by eating lamb chops and pine- 
apple, and having the face skinned in order 
to recover a schoolgirl or schoolboy com- 
plexion—and not all these are enjoyed by 
all Californians. 

In the matter of golf and tennis and other 
Californian sports, it should be remarked 
by statesmen and lawmakers that this 
situation is one of the many national prob- 
lems about which something ought to be 
done, or a law passed, or something. 

For many years all Easterners—and a 


| great many Californians as well—were 
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aware of the fact that the climate of Cali- 
fornia, being more or less warm during the 
entire year, was enervating. It was gen- 
erally admitted that the person who lived 
in California winter and summer soon de- 
veloped a weak-kneed feeling that pre- 
vented him from lifting heavy weights or 
from moving too rapidly without having 
dizzy spells and black spots before the 
eyes. It was also the consensus of opinion 
that each successive generation of Califor- 
nians would be more enervated than the 
generation which preceded ‘it, until in the 
end all Californians would be so enervated 
that they would have to travel around in 
wheel chairs and get their food through a 
tube by a gravity-feed system. 


The Eye Off the Ball 


For some peculiar reason, however, the 
enervated Californians of the second and 
third generations dodder weakly Eastward, 
seek out the hardy athletes who have spent 
their lives in the bracing Northern air, and 
beat them to a pulp at such sports as tennis 
and track athletics. This, coupled with the 
fact that the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau has justified its existence in the eyes 
of all Californians by reporting that Cali- 
fornia children grow to greater weight and 
height for their ages than the average chil- 
dren of the United States, provides plenty 
of reason why something ought to be done. 

As.the population of California continues 
to grow, and the children continue to wax 
heavier and taller, and the enervation of 
each California generation becomes more 
and more pronounced, California will obvi- 
ously have a monopoly on championships 
in all branches of sport with the possible 
exception of debating, chess and tiddledy- 
winks. It seems only reasonable therefore 
that a law should be passed for the protec- 
tion of the climatic boasting of Maine, 
Florida and other resort states forbidding 
Californians to compete in any athletic 
events outside of their own state. 

There are two features to golf in Cali- 
fornia that may prevent Californians from 
attaining the same supremacy in the game 
that they seem to have achieved in tennis. 
For one thing, the location and the sur- 
roundings of many of the leading California 
links are such as to distract the attention 
of all except the most conscientious players. 

A great to-do is made in the golfing world 
over the Mont Agel links above Monte 
Carlo, which are so located that the player 
views the distant Alps on one side and the 
deep blue Mediterranean far below him on 
the other side. The great trouble with the 
Mont Agel links lies in the fact that a 
slightly misplaced shot is apt to get’ mixed 
up in a series of minor Alps or Alpettes and 
land in an olive orchard a mile or so below 
the links, necessitating a circuitous ride of 
ten or twelve miles if the ball is to be re- 
covered. As scenery, the Mont Agel links 
rank high; but as a place to play golf, they 
are not so good. 
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Lake Como, Near Hamilton, Montana 
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LOOK / 
Run Any Radio 


Jrom your 


It’s a fact! It makes no difference what kind or what make radio 
set you have, PHILCO Socket Powers will give you both A and B radio power from your electric 
light current, no matter what kind of electric current you have. Here is your opportunity to do 
away with dry-cells and the ordinary ‘‘A”’ storage battery. 


One switch controls everything. Snap it “ON,” and from your 


house current you get a strong, steady flow of A and B power. Snap it “OFF,” and your radio 
is silent. is 


No Wonder Philco Socket Powers are Famous 


No more recharging to do; no more dry batteries to replace; no 
hum; no distortion. Your electric lighting current will now operate your radio set smoothly 
and perfectly. 


Liberal Allowance for Your 
Old Storage Battery 


Yes, any one of the many 
thousands of Philco dealers will make you a 
very liberal trade-in allowance for your old 
“A” storage battery on the purchase of a 
brand-new Philco AB Socket Power. 


It makes no difference what 
make of ‘“‘A”’ storage battery you now have; 
it makes no difference how old or worn out 
it may be; you will get from the Philco dealer 
a surprisingly liberal allowance. 


Yours on Easy Payments 
You can now buy PHILCO AB 


Socket Powers on Easy Payment Terms from 
any Philco dealer in your town. You merely 
make a small first payment—balance in easy 
monthly installments. 


Go to your Electrical Dealer, 
Department Store, Electric Light Company, 
Music Dealer or Battery Service Station; tell 


them you read this.advertisement and you want 
the PHILCO RADIO SOCKET POWER. 


Electric Current =: 


This switch 
controls 
everything 

~your A power 

~your B power 


~even the radio 
set itself 


Positively Improves 
Reception 


A strong, steady flow of power 
from your electric current through the Philco 
Socket Power. Positively improves reception. 


No more fuss. No more bother. 
Even the installation is done by experts FREE. 
And from then on the snap of one switch controls 
everything. 


No Hum! 


Radio A and B Power without the 
least hum; without the least distortion. That is 
another reason for the tremendous popularity of 
the Philco Socket Power. 


Remember, the Philco Socket 


No Distortion! 


Installation on Your Set 


FREE 


No matter where you live, 
there is an authorized PHILCO dealer near 
you who will deliver a brand-new Philco 
Socket Power to your home on the day and 


Mail This Coupon to Us NOW 


Visit the Philco dealer, or if 
you prefer, mail the coupon below to us and 
we will give you full details and prompt service 
direct from the factory. We will send 
you full information on our national 
offer of Easy Payments and Trade-In 


Power supplies perfect radio power for any make 
or any kind of radio, whether home-built or manu- 
factured. 


Sign and Mail This Coupon Today 


hour you desire. He will connect it to your Allowance for your old storage battery. ome DUUAROAGOOUIL CONODONNGOOGG AUOUDONALOTE SUUUEE 
radio set at no additional cost to you. This couponis not an order. s 

The Philco dealer in yourcom- It does not place you under the slightest obli- Ss Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. 
munity guarantees you complete satisfaction. gation. It is merely a request for the full Ss Ontario and C Streets, Philadelphia 
You can safely buy from any authorized Philco details and free descriptive literature. Mail S Dept. 1229 
dealer anywhere. the coupon today. GENTLEMEN: 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dept. 1229 


We also make the wonderful Trickle 
Charger Battery in the handsome glass 
case with Built-in Charge Indicators that 
tell you when and how much to recharge. 

These batteries are made by the mak- 
ers of the famous super-powered Dia- 
mond Grid Battery for your automobile. 


Radio ‘A’and‘"B" 


DDUVOVEUNEG NOENUAEGEUEY QUOUOUOUOUER BRUOOAEODOR BEADEAUIENIIF 7 


Please send me, without cost, illustrated literature 
describing the famous Philco A and B Socket 
Powers. I also desire full details of your Easy Pay- 
ment Plan and Trade-In Allowance offer. It is under- 
stood that this request places me under no obliga- 
tion. 


Name 


Address 


Name of Your Radio Set ;, 
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(Continued from Page 96) 

There are several California links 
that offer nearly as much in the 
way of scenery as the Mont Agel 
links, and ten times more in the 
way of golf. The Lincoln Park 
links, San Francisco’s municipal 
course, skirt the steep shores of San 
Francisco Bay. It is not safe to 
call the Lincoln Park links the 
most beautiful golf course in the 
world, because any such statement 
automatically elicits shrill screams 
of protest from adherents of the 
Pebble Beach links, which skirt the 
breakers and bowlders and golden 
sands of the Monterey Peninsula; 
and of the Olympic Club links, out 
along the Pacific beyond the Golden 
Gate of San Francisco Bay; and of 
the Ojai Valley links and a score of 
other links. 

At all events, they are beautiful 
links; and in the first place their 
scenery distracts the attention of 
the players; while in the second 
place the California climate, having 
undermined their New England 
consciences, makes them willing to 
play the game for the sake of en- 
joying themselves and the air and 
the scenery, instead of for thesake 
of winning championships. At any 
rate, there must be some reason 
why Californians win most of the tennis 
championships in sight, but are more back- 
ward in golf championships; and these 
reasons sound as reasonable as any that 
could be advanced. 

The serried ranks of beauty parlors on 
the Pacific Coast could never flourish in any 
locality where the New England conscience 
existed in all its pristine vigor. The New 
England conscience is a little ashamed of 
beauty and of artificial aid thereto. New 
Englanders conscientiously interposed co- 
lossal barns between themselves and any 
beautiful scenery in their vicinity. The 
New England damsel who accentuated her 
more favorable curves or enhanced the 
beauty of her complexion was regarded 
with ostensible horror and disgust by all 
good New Englanders whose consciences 
had been sufficiently developed. But in 
California there is a beauty parlor around 
every corner. There are 
apt to be beauty parlors 
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Fishing for Rainbow Trout at the 10,000-Foot Level in Yosemite National Park 


It is sometimes hard to choose between 
first-hand and secondhand diversions in 
California—between catching one’s food, 
for example, and eating it. Probably the 
leadership among secondhand diversions is 
divided between eating the sand dab and 
devouring the abalone steak. 

The sand dab is a small, flounderlike fish 
that passes down the throat with all the 
smooth alacrity of a bit of quicksilver sliding 
down a tin horn. 

The abalone is more of a sporting propo- 
sition, however; for not everyone knows 
how to prepare abalone steak; and the per- 
son who wrestles with a badly cooked one 
is apt to sprain his jaw severely and be laid 
up for days, if not for weeks. The abalone 
dwells in a shell like an enormous clam 
shell; and the shell adheres to the rocks 
with such vigor that native Californians 
have found tire irons the most convenient 


not only in hotels but 
evenin odd corners of drug 
stores, garages, boarding 
houses, sporting goods 
stores, cafeterias, hat 
shops and art galleries, 


Fertilizer 


The cult of beauty is 
easily the most popular 
of the many cults with 
which California diverts 
herself. The percentage 
of Californians who at- 
tempt to break down their 
fatty tissues with the 
lamb-chop-and-pineapple 
diet is larger than can be 
found in any other state. 
The ratio of those who 
toy with lamb chops and 
pineapple in California is 
one to twelve. In New 
York City it is one to 700. 
In Dubuque it is one to 
ninety-eight, or there- 
abouts. Persons who can 
make anything out of 
these statistics are wel- 
come to do so. 

The California beauty 
parlors and the frequency 
with which Californians 
divert themselves in them 
may have something to 
do with the vast numbers 
of pretty girls that are 
seen on thestreets of Cali- 


fornia cities, notably on 
those of Los Angeles. 
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The Ocean Golf Course of the Olympic Country Club, San Francisco 


things with which to pry them from. the 
rock. 

If properly softened by long and judi- 
cious beating with axes and other blunt 
instruments, and if properly cooked after 
being softened, the abalone steak is a truly 
sweet and amiable food. If not properly 
softened and cooked, it tastes and feels 
something like a superannuated cord tire. 

The abalone steak in its fullest glory is 
found in the food emporium of Pop Ernest 
at Monterey, which looks down over the 
brightly painted boats of the Monterey 
fishermen. Pop Ernest, however, will not 
divulge his method of preparing them. He 
brushes questioners aside with a wave of his 
hand and states that he has willed his 
recipe for cooking abalone to the Govern- 
ment in case of another war. What Pop 
Ernest has in mind is problematical. Pos- 
sibly he expects the enemy to land on the 
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Pacific Coast, and to stay there eat- 
ing abalone steaks until the United 
States can raise a sufficiently large 
army to kick the enemy back into 
the Pacific again. 

When one turns to first-hand 
diversions, there are ducks by the 
countless millions in the nearly as 
countless coves and lagoons of the 
bay region of California; and in 
nearly every county of the state 
there are top-knotted quail in al- 
most as great numbers. There are 
enormous bass in the sea off Re- 
dondo and Long Beach—bass that 
weigh 500 and 600 pounds, and 
that are raised to the surface of 
the ocean about as easily as one 
would drag a Percheron up the 
front of the Woolworth Building 
with a piece of wrapping twine— 
and there are tuna and swordfish 
off Catalina. These grand game 
fish, due to the attentions of the 
Japanese fishermen, who use them 
for fertilizer, are yearly decreasing 
in numbers. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission 
and to the absence of persons who 
would use their catches as fertilizer, 
the prize diversion of California is 
still as diverting as it ever was. A 
four or five hour trip from almost 
any part of the state suffices to transfer 
almost any Californian from the warmth of 
the shore to the glacial streams of the high 
Sierras, and from the heart of a city to the 
greatest trout-fishing fields in the world. 


Pieces of Gold 


Huntington Lake, the Yosemite, the 
Pines, the Tahoe region, the lakes and 
streams of Siskiyou County, Feather River, 
San Joaquin River, Kings River and Kern 
River—all these and many others teem 
with rainbow trout, steelheads and speckled 
trout; while Volcano Creek—a tributary 
of the Big Kern River—and Lewis Creek, 
glacial streams rising on the slopes of 
Mount Whitney, yield up the most beau- 
tiful game fish in the world. 

This is the golden trout, as golden in 
color as newly minted gold pieces, and 

decorated on fins and tail 
and body with red, white 
and black stencilings. 
Californians take six and 
seven and eight pound 
rainbow trout out of the 
tumbling waters on their 
way to the haunts of the 
golden trout, but throw 
them back contemptu- 
ously in view of the 
greater prizes that await 
them in the golden-trout 
country, which is 12,000 
feet above sea level. 
Snow-capped peaks sur- 
round it, guarding little 
green carpets of mountain 
meadows rimmed with 
flowers, deep black gorges, 
and streams that hasten 
toward the lower valleys. 

There are more diver- 
sions to the acre in Cali- 
fornia than to the square 
mile in all the rest of the 
world. It is an outdoor 
country—a country where 
the city dweller can find 
peace and happiness just 
beyond his back door. It’s 
a big state, but it fills up 
quickly when all Iowa and 
other winter-weary states 
turn westward. Since the 
New England conscience 
disintegrates in its sooth- 
ing breezes, it can well 
afford to build up a con- 
science of its own that 
will keep it an outdoor 
country for future gen- 

erations, 
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Grace ¢ It is not surprising that Packard cars have 
eleven times won international beauty contests 
abroad. For their slim, graceful, flowing lines are so 
universally admired and frankly imitated that they 
have set an enduring style in motor car design. 


But the fleet grace of Packard lines is truly appro- 
priate only to the car which created them. For 
grace is more than a thing of external appearance. 
Grace is beauty in motion. 


ee 


“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 


ee an Se Re cr nt ne See ent 


The grace of the Packard is symbolic of the car’s 
supreme performance—its smooth, rapid accelera- 
tion—the ease with whichit reaches andmaintains 
unsurpassed speeds—the comfort of its luxuriously 
roomy interior. 


The improved Packards, while retaining the tradi- 
tional Packard lines, have an added refinement 
of beauty and a new range of performance which 
only those who drive them can fully appreciate. 
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I did not feel any better, and, after trying 
to find out the identity of the gentleman in 
question in a joking way, tried to smooth 
over what had happened. But the subject 
would not leave my mind and late that 
night, before falling off to sleep, I remember 
raising my hand to my mouth, so as not to 
wake Luella, and laughing hollowly. 


III 


ROM now on the strange behavior of 

Luella kept me so worried that the ordi- 
nary happenings of the day passed over my 
head. I paid no attention to them. And 
when Luella said she was not going to the 
Bensons’ lawn masquerade, in spite of the 
fact that at another time I would have been 
much interested in this decision, my only 
comment was, ‘Oh, is that so?”’ 

Though I tried not to show the way my 
mind was working, it looked as though 
Luella had an idea of my suspicions, and I 
could hardly open my mouth before she 
would shut it with a bang. 

Here is a sample scene, with myself the 
first speaker: 

“Well, Luella, what do you think about 
a woman a 

“Unless you want me to throw something 
at you, don’t say that again.” 

“What did I say?” 

“You said the same kind of thing you 
have been saying for the last ten days— 
‘Well, Luella, what do you think about a 
woman ” And then you go on withsome 
silly newspaper story about a poor girl who 
has shown she has had pride enough not 
to be the slave of some miserable man. I 
am sick of it. Why don’t you shave off 
your mustache?”’ 

“‘T was thinking of it.” 
““What is the matter?” 

“Nothing.” Another 
“Everything.” 

“Ts there something I can do for you?” 

“Yes, look at the clock.”’ 

“Do you mean it is time for me to go 
back to work?” 

“Figure it out for yourself.” 

The longer this went on, the more wor- 
ried I got. Finally I felt sorun down that I 
called on Doc Burroughs. At this time he 
was about seventy years old, but, in spite of 
his age and a tendency to get stout, as alert 
and chipper as a grasshopper. 

He looked me over, and then, scratching 
his bald head, remarked: ‘‘ The trouble with 
you, Everett, is that you are worrying, and 
if you don’t stop it you are liable to get 
fatty degeneration of the solar plexus. Get 
out and sample a long walk every morning 
before breakfast, eat simpler food, and 
take a tablespoonful of this tonic before 
every meal. Remember, Everett, you area 
married man now and have a family to 
support. So hang onto your health and 
stop worrying, because there is nothing to 
worry about.” 

“Yes,” I said, and went out laughing 
hollowly. 

I do not know what I intended to do 
when I left the office. I can only say that 
somehow I found myself walking into the 
boarding house where Old Bill Hutton lived. 

“Hello, Ev,” he said, “it certainly is 
good to see you again. I suppose you’ve 
come to look over my clippings. It will be 
a treat for you. Start in with Section F3, 
and read this one first about Mrs. Tombs, 
of Sternmore, Indiana, the wife of Elroy R. 
Tombs, a well-known theater owner of the 
same place.” 

Having read about fifty of his clippings 
and getting more and more depressed with 
every one, I finally managed to tell him the 
reason of my visit. 

“Bill,” I said, “I guess you remember 
about that friend of mine that was inter- 
ested in knowing how to tell whether or not 
his wife was interested in a third party. 
Well, he thinks she is; and now he’d like to 
know how he is going to identify that third 
party, assuming he has no regular way of 
finding out.” 


A long pause. 


long pause. 
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THE SWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Bill thought a minute and then said: 
“Your friend can do exactly what Mr. Tru- 
man T. Tetlow, a well-known aluminum- 
ware dealer in Mavis, Nevada, did. He 
found his wife was always criticizing cer- 
tain ways he looked and acted. So he 
scouted around for a party that was the 
exact opposite in all these things, and found 
him in the person of G. Wilton James, a 
prominent cattle dealer of the same place. 
Your friend can try that out and it won’t 
cost him a cent. And I’ll tell you another 
way, indorsed here by clippings too numer- 
ous to mention. If your friend is wise he’ll 
notice that the lady takes great pleasure in 
going to some social gatherings and not any 
pleasure at all in going to others. Well, figure 
it out for yourself.” 

“You mean,” I said, “that when she 
wants to go somewheres it is because she 
will meet the third party there?” 

“That is exactly what I mean, Ev. Tell 
your friend that, and then all he has to do is 
to keep his,eyes open and he has the solu- 
tion right in his hands.” 

As soon as I was once more in the street I 
began to run over my main points, which 
lately Luella had begun to talk about as 
though they were serious faults. After a 
little deliberation I decided that the third 
party could be recognized by the following 
description: 

1. Had no mustache. 

2. Had not very much hair. 

3. Not so tall as myself, but fatter. 

4, Was more impulsive. 

5. Enjoyed simple tastes. 

I was brooding over this list and trying 
to figure out who the third party could be 
who corresponded to the description when 
I was surprised to see Luella much gayer 
than she had been for some time. 

There was a nervousness about her gay- 
ety that struck me. 

“Hello,” I said, “‘what is the matter?” 

She replied, ‘‘I have just decided to go to 
the Bensons’ lawn masquerade.” 

“T thought you had already decided not 
to go,’ was my response. 

“Well, suppose I have aright to change 
my mind, haven’t I?” 

‘Luella,’ I said as a last appeal, ‘I 
don’t think I care to go to that masquerade. 
I would rather spend a peaceful evening 
at home.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t,” was the startling 
reply, “but if you feel that way, there is 
nothing to prevent your doing it.” 

“Do you mean, Luella, you would go 
along without me?” 

“‘T am not anybody’s slave,” she said, 
“and I am old enough to do as I please, 
without asking permission.”’ 

That night I tossed and turned for a long 
time without finding relief in slumber. I 
could not help recalling, as I laughed hol- 
lowly, that these last words of my wife 
were exactly those used by Mrs. J. Q. Sim- 
mons, of New Paris, Illinois. Reliable 
witnesses heard her saying them one week 
before she shot her husband, a well-known 
baker of New Paris, as a result of his 
snoring, and they were reported when, 
after being acquitted on account of the 
unwritten law, she ran away with Mr. 
Delver O. Compson, a prominent local 
baseball player of the same place. 


Iv 


T WAS eight-thirty Saturday evening 

when we arrived at the Bensons’ lawn 
masquerade. Most of the crowd were al- 
ready there, and, since all were masked and 
costumed and speaking in whispers or dis- 
guised voices, it was practically impossible 
to tell who was who. 

Personally I had selected a clown’s suit, 
thinking that, as there would bemore clowns 
than anything else, this would be the best 
way to escape observation. 

“Yes,” Luella said, “‘there is nothing 
unsuitable for you in that kind of a cos- 
tume, though I think you wouid look more 
natural as Simon Legree.”’ 


My only reply was, ‘‘Why are you 
dressed as a question mark?” 

“To make people ask questions, and, as 
far as I can see, so far it seems to work.”’ 

“T do not care to have every Tom, Dick 
and Harry asking you questions,” I stated 
with quiet dignity. 

“Well, that is all right; leave out Tom 
and Dick. If only Harry asks the ques- 
tions, that will be enough for me.” 

Though my own middle name is Henry, 
this response had not reassured me to any 
extent. Conversation during the ride to 
the masquerade had therefore been at a 
standstill, except when she would say, 
“Why don’t you turn corners the way they 
ought to be turned?” or ‘For heaven’s 
sake!’ or something like that. 

It had been my determination to keep 
my eye on Luella during the entire eve- 
ning, without turning aside for any pur- 
pose whatever. But this resolution was 
modified by a guest at the masquerade 
whom I had not expected to see there. 
Turning around because of a tug at my 
right sleeve, I saw myself face to face with 
a character who was entirely disguised as a 
gravedigger. 

“Well, Ev,” he said, ‘‘how is every- 
thing?” 

It was none other than Old Bill Hutton. 

‘All right, Bill,”” was my reply, given in 
rather a short manner. 

“Ev,” he went on, “there is no use beat- 
ing around the bush any longer. All the 
time you were talking about this friend of 
yours, you really meant yourself. Am I 
right?” 

“Maybe you are,” was my guarded 
response. 

“Now, Ev, I know just how you feel, and 
you can take it for granted that you have 
got one good pal on the grounds that will 
see you through thick and thin. I am not 
like Mr. Orton C. Whissler, the well-known 
oil man of Bezorius, Oklahoma, who was 
asked by Mr. Wenzel O. Shooker, a promi- 
nent newsdealer of the same place, to keep 
his eye on Mrs. Shooker, and done so by 
eloping with her to New York. No, Ev, 
when I am a man’s friend I am a man’s 
friend, and he can count on me right up to 
the finish.” 

“That is certainly kind of you, Bill.” 

“No, Ev, I look on it as just my simple 
duty. If we men do not look out for our- 
selves, who will look out for us? And I just 
thought I would warn you, here and now, 
to keep your eyes open, because just to- 
night, in running over my clippings, I read 
again that case of Mrs. Artie G. Sanding- 
son, the wife of the well-known magnetic 
healer of Milpax, Oregon. She went to a 
masquerade like this, and, while her hus- 
band was watching her, chang 2d places with 
her cousin, who was wearing the same dis- 
guise, and then ran off with her childhood’s 
sweetheart, Mr. Noble T. Tregennis, a 
prominent chiropractor of the same place. 
I’m telling you all this because I am just 
here on your account, and I am no snake 
in the grass, Ev.” 

“T know that, Bill,’”’ I said, “and I sure 
will never forget all you have done for me. 
But right now my friend is a little puzzled 
as to what to do next and would be grateful 
for your advice.” 

“Tt is very simple, Ev. Watch her and 
see who she speaks to and whether she 
seems pleased to see them or not. And re- 
member any time you want me I am right 
here. And, Ev, don’t weaken.” 

To follow Luella’s progress was not so 
difficult, as her costume made her extremely 
easy to observe. But, though I watched 
every turn, I could not discover anything 
suspicious. Sometimes she talked with one 
person and sometimes with another, and, 
though she danced three times, it was with 
a different party each time and not one of 
the three answered to the description in any 
way. 

“Keep it up, Ev,” said Bill. ‘Don’t 
weaken and you will get the bird yet. But 
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don’t risk anything by dancing with her. I 
have just remembered the case of Mrs. 
Davis D. Delhart, of Lake Walloochie, 
Florida. While executing a Paris Apache 
dance with her husband, a well-known and 
popular pharmacist, she pulled out a knife 
and stabbed him in one of the movements, 
and while he was still in the hospital she 
went to Cuba with Mr. Virginius M. Mad- 
dock, a prominent real-estate agent of the 
same place.” 

He also repeated a couple of other clip- 
pings as warnings of various kinds, and, 
laughing hollowly, I thanked him for his 
interest. However, I could not help think- 
ing that what he said was too much exag- 
gerated, because I knew Luella was not 
like any of those women, and I was sure if 
we could only come to an understanding 
and she knew how I felt, she would break 
with the third party before things had gone 
any further. 

Indeed, as the evening went on I began 
to feel that the best thing I could do would 
be to follow the example of a well-known 
automobile-lighting specialist of Melopie, 
Alabama, by the name of T. T. Mahone, 
who asked his wife frankly what she meant 
by her actions and received the reply, 
“T. T., I have not loved you for a long 
time and I am going to leave you forever, 
with my soul mate, Mr. Oscar F. Fink’”’—a 
prominent shoe merchant of the same 
place. 

I was pretty sure, of course, that Luella 
would not have any such grave revelations 
as this to make, but I wanted her to come 
out flat-footed and give a direct answer to a 
direct question, and thus clear the air. 

With this in mind I had begun to ap- 
proach Luella, when all of a sudden a new 
arrival entered and made his way in her 
direction. 

I felt as though somebody had whispered 
in my ear, “Here is the solution of the 
mystery.’”’ As far as could be seen, this in- 
dividual answered the description of the 


third party as I had figured it out. Having - 


merely an eye mask, he revealed the fact 
that he was without a mustache, and 
around the edges of his turban very little 
hair was visible. He was shorter than my- 
self and moved in a quick way, suggesting 
he was very impulsive. Of course, from the 
outside nobody could say whether his tastes 
were simple or not; but the fact that he 
was wearing the costume of a desert sheik 
seemed to me to tell the story. And when 
I saw him move directly up to Luella, I felt 
I knew the worst. 


I must have showed I was under the in- 


fluence of emotion, because at this minute 
Bill came up to me with the words, “‘ Don’t 
weaken, Ev. Remember, I am right here 
beside you.” 

“Yes, Bill,” I said, ‘‘I certainly will.’ 

“Tf anything happens, you can count 
on yours truly.” 

“Yes, Bill, I will never forget what you 
have done for me.” 

I now very carefully maneuvered behind 
a lawn seat so I could hear what the Sheik 
and Luella were saying to each other. 
Though their conversation was carried on 
in whispers, I managed to get most of it. 

“Have you been dancing?” the Sheik 
asked. _ 

Luella tossed her head. 
have?” 

“T told you not to.” 

“T am not a slave,” said Luella, ‘‘and if 
I feel like dancing I have a right to dance. 
By the way you talk to me you might as 
well be my husband.” 


“What if I 


“Tf I were your husband you wouldn’t | 


be dancing here tonight,’’ was the reply in 
an intense whisper. 


Not being able to stand it any longer, I © 


closed my eyes and tiptoed back to where 
I could be alone and think out what I had 
better do next. When I opened my eyes I 
noticed that once more Bill was standing 
beside me. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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it was a place of wonders 


VERYBODY was eager to see it—the kitchen 
of this most famous hotel of the Old 
South. Was it not here that the food 
was produced which was celebrated 
throughout all Dixie? 


“A majestic edifice,’’ declared the dignified news- 
papers of the day, now yellow with age, in sum- 
ming up the glories of the old Maxwell House in 
Nashville. But the beaux and belles who danced 
at the courtly balls gave their chief praise, not to 
its marbles and mirrors, but—to the good things 
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Even ia ahaa 


to eat and drink that came out of the kitchen! 


Year after year, the noted folk of the South, 
gathering for the great balls and banquets at the 


old Maxwell House, revelled in its food and its 


coffee. Year after year they came to visit Antoine 
himself in his kitchen. And many were the dis- 
tinguished visitors to that land of good living who 
were taken to see this place of wonders. 


What a sight it was to make the heart glad, 
cheer the inner man! Here was the “‘immense 
roasting jack’’ where haunches of venison were 
browned to a turn. Here was the spacious carving 
room and here the enormous ovens where wild 


turkey and prairie grouse, pompano and terrapin, 


were conjured into such dishes as history is made of. 
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of good livt 


But always Antoine and his guests stopped long- 
est before the ruddy urn from which came the 
coffee which was to win the Maxwell House the 
greatest fame of all. 


The news of it spread rapidly 


It was a special blend of coffee that was served at 
the Maxwell House, full-flavored and richly mel- 
low like no other kind. More than anything else, 
the guests of this fine old hotel praised its coffee 
and spread its fame when they returned home. 
Soon this blend was known and used in every 
southern state. 


Today, still blended and roasted by the same 


firm of coffee merchants who perfected it years 
ago down in Nashville, Maxwell House Coffee is 
on sale in sealed tins throughout the United 
States. It is the first choice of a long list of the 
nation’s greatest cities. It is pleasing more people 
than any other coffee ever offered for sale. 


What rare pleasure you can give your family to- 
morrow when they first taste Maxwell House 
Coffee! They can have the same flavor and won- 
derful aroma that roused the enthusiasm of guests 
at the old Maxwell House years ago. Your grocer 
has the famous blue tins. 


Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, Houston, 
Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


MAXWELL House CorFeEE 
Topay —Ameniai lances selling high grade coffee 
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Everything’s 
going to be 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


all right 


THAT?’S the way P. A. talks to you in a 
pipe. This friendly tobacco just seems 
to stab the darkest clouds with a ray of 
sunshine. Every puff fills your system 
with new pipe-pleasure, new belief that 
the knottiest problems are somehow going 
to solve themselves. 


The fragrance of the tobacco itself, as 
you open the tidy red tin, is friendly ... 
inviting. You know that only the finest 
tobacco—real tobacco—could have an 
aroma like that. The smoke is equally 
fragrant and friendly. Cool, refreshingly 


cool . . . and sweet. 


a 
& 


P. A. is made for the man who wants 
to really enjoy his pipe, morning to mid- 
night, seven days running. It is kind to 
your tongue and throat, no matter how 
often you load up and light up. The 
Prince Albert process removes all possi- 
bility of bite and parch. 


If you have never smoked Prince 
Albert, you haven’t the faintest idea of 
how much a jimmy-pipe can mean to 
you. Probably you consider yourself all 
set in the matter of pipe tobacco. Just 
the same, you have a new smoke-thrill 
coming to you. Try P. A. and see! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge moistener top. And 


' always with every bit of bite and parch 


removed by the Prince Albert process. 


(Continued from Page 100) 

“‘Now is the time to act, Ev. 
weaken.” 

“What do you think I had better do?” 

“There is just one thing to do and that is 
to stop it before it goes any further. Do 
what Reeves U. Archibald, the well-known 
undertaker of Gloriole, Ohio, did to Bee- 
man—Socks—O’ Toole, the prominent pool- 
hall proprietor of the same place—call him 
out into the road and punch his head off.” 

In the state I was in, this seemed like 
good advice. I did not hesitate, but, walk- 
ing up to the Sheik, touched him on the 
shoulder and said, ‘‘Come with me. I want 
an explanation.” 

“Hello,” he said in a surprised way. 

Luella gave a sort of wild ery and caught 
at the Sheik’s robes. “‘ Don’t explain any- 
thing,’ she said. ‘“‘Don’t tell anything. 
You promised.”’ 

“Well,” said the Sheik in a voice I 
thought I had heard before, though I could 
not exactly place it, “that is a domestic 
question for the two of you to settle to- 
gether. Decide what you want to do and 
tell me afterward.” 

“Oh, you think you are going to get out 
of it like that,”’ I said, not knowing whether 
to start in then and there or wait until I 
got him out into the road. 

I felt a slap on the back and heard Bill 
say “‘Don’t weaken.” 

“That seems to be about as far as I can 
go,’’ was the Sheik’s response. 

“Well, I am ready to go further than 
that,’ I said, ‘‘and if you don’t want to 
step outside in the road with me, we will 
finish it right here and now.” And, reaching 
out quick, I yanked his mask so hard it 
came away in my hand. 

In all my previous existence I was never 
so astonished before; for the party dis- 
guised in the Sheik costume was none other 
than old Doctor Burroughs. 

‘What is the matter, Everett?’’ he said. 
“Have you been hitting that tonic between 
meals? What you seem to need at present 
is not a tonic so much as a strait-jacket. 
When did you begin to feel this way any- 
how?” 

In a despairing voice Luella cut in, 
“Don’t tell him anything. I don’t want 
him to know.”’ 

“Don’t weaken,’ Bill whispered in my 
ear. ‘“‘Remember that case I showed you 
about Mrs. Delmore Mitton, of Glasgow, 
South Dakota ¢ 

Doc Burroughs stepped between Bill and 
me, and, in spite of his age, shoved Bill back 
about ten yards. Then, taking Luella, he 
sat her down on the lawn seat and told her 
to stay there. She had begun to cry, and 
kept on repeating, “‘ Don’t tell him—don’t 
tell him.” 

It was a very embarrassing position for 
me, because I knew I had made some kind 
of a mistake, but I was not sure which 
kind. I was so excited that in about two 
minutes I had told Doe Burroughs the 
entire story. This came easier, because I 
had always had confidence in him, he hay- 
ing always had charge of the sicknesses in 
our family. 

“Well, Everett,’’ said the doctor when I 
had finished, ‘“‘now that your friend Mr. 


Don’t 


Hutton is a safe distance away, I may as 
well prepare you for the worst. Yes, there 
_is a third party.” 
I felt as though my heart was going to 
stop beating. 
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“What is his name?” I said. 

““We will pass over the name,’’ said the 
doctor, “but you and your distinguished 
friend, Mr. Hutton, have certainly done a 
fine piece of detective work as to his ap- 
pearance. When you meet him you will 
find that he is small, with no mustache 
and not much hair, and is very impulsive 
and has simple tastes. Now, if you would 
like a little more information, here is the 
name of a book that will show you how to 
handle him.” 

“Ts it a book of jiujitsu, Doc?” I asked. 

“Not exactly, though a little jiujitsu 
might come in handy. Send to the publish- 
ers for the book of this title.” 

I looked at what he had written. Fora 
minute I could not believe my eyes and, 
when I did believe them, I felt not only 
more surprised and embarrassed but also 
much worse than ever before in my life. 
And when I could speak I stated there 
must be some mistake. 

“There is no mistake,’ said Doctor 
Burroughs, “except maybe on Luella’s part 
when she married you. Close your mouth, 
Everett. There is no necessity for swallow- 
ing all the noxious microbes in the night 
air, and besides there are bats. If I were 
you I should take Luella home. From now 
on I believe she will show a little more 
judgment. I have been telling her right 
along that this secretive business was all 
nonsense, and now maybe she will see it for 
herself.” 

“Doe,” I said when I had closed my 
mouth, ‘‘keep Luella on that lawn seat for 
five minutes. I’ve got something to do.” 

Then I walked over to the gate, where 
Old Bill Hutton was standing in his grave- 
digger’s costume. 

“‘What’s the matter, Ev?” he asked. 

“Bill,” I said, catching hold of his arm, 
“T told you I would never forget what you 
have done for me and I’m not going to. 
Come out herein the road. I’ve got a little 
incident for your collection. It has not yet 
been published in any newspaper, but you 
might write it out in longhand and file it as 
Number Five Thousand, and then knock 
off until tomorrow.” 

““What’s the matter, Ev?”’ 

“There is nothing the matter, Bill; 
everything is all right and we are nearly 
where we are going. Jump the gutter.” 


“Are you trying to get funny with me, - 


Ev? Let go my arm.” 

“‘There is your arm back, Bill; and in- 
stead of being funny, I am more serious 
than ever before in my life. I am just going 
to demonstrate what happened to Mr. 
William H. Hutton, a well-known gas- 
meter inspector of Elmon, Wisconsin, as a 
result of giving too much free advice to a 
prominent agricultural-implement dealer 
of the same place. Put up your hands and 
don’t weaken.” 

It took seven minutes instead of five, but 
T have always believed in doing a good job, 
and in this case I did a particularly good 
one. Bill was still sitting by the side of the 
road when I drove by with Luella. She 
had her head leaning on my shoulder and 
was crying a little, but in a glad way, be- 
cause at last I knew all. 


Vv 
T WAS almost a year before we felt like 
leaving the baby alone. 
Sometimes Luella would say, ‘Well, I 
guess I will call in mother and we can take 
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that little trip now.’’ And I would reply, 
“T noticed him sneeze yesterday, so perhaps 
we had better wait to see if anything 
develops.” 

Then later I would remark, ‘‘ Well, how 
about starting on that little trip tomor- 
row?” And Luella would reply, “I do not 
see how you can be so heartless as to sug- 
gest such a thing, when everything shows 
that he is going to cut another tooth, and 
you know what the book says about 
teething.” 

So the baby was a year old before we 
called in his grandmother, and with many 
embraces and caresses, left him to take a 
little whirl around that would be a re- 
minder of our wedding trip and during 
which we would visit the same places. 

It was quite by chance, however, that in 
Madison we passed the same bookstore 
where we had formerly stopped. 

“‘Oh, I just remembered,” said Luella 
suddenly. ‘‘Let’s go in and buy it now.” 

So we walked into the store and I said to 
the clerk, ‘‘We have come to buy The 
Sweetest Story Ever Told.” 

Putting his hand to his ear, he remarked, 
“Don’t curve them; try me on a straight 
ball and I will see if I can hit it.” 

“T have forgotten the regular title,’ I 
said, ‘‘but on the cover somebody had 
printed, It Will Make You Laugh! It Will 
Make You Cry! It is the Sweetest Story 
Ever Told.” 

The clerk shook his head, saying: ‘‘ There 
is never a day in the year when we have not 
got at least ten different novel books with 
practically those same words standing on 
each and every cover: It Will Make You 
Laugh! It Will Make You Cry! It is the 
Sweetest Story Ever Told! Well, I am 
leaving this business for a job selling auto- 
mobiles, so I am going to be frank with you. 
I have read hundreds of those novel books 
and they are every one exactly alike, except 
that the girl’s name is changed. That is 
why, nowadays, I never read anything ex- 
cept athletic almanacs and joke books; 
and if you want something for your money 
I would advise you to buy one or the other. 
But, of course, if you insist on one of those 
novel books I will sell it to you, because 
that is what I am paid for.” 

Luella pulled me by the sleeve, saying, 
“Oh, come on, Everett; probably the book 
we wanted is not here now, and anyhow 
we had better take this gentleman’s good 
advice.” 

So in a mechanical way I bought an 
athletic almanac and a book telling how to 
get up an amateur minstrel show and fol- 
lowed her outside. She did not say a word 
until we had turned the corner. Then, 
stepping back into a doorway, she caught 
hold of my coat. 

“Everett,” she said in a soft voice, ‘‘don’t 
you understand?” 

“Understand what?” I asked. 

““The reason we do not need that novel 
book. We do not need it because we have 
lived it ourselves. Don’t you see what I 
mean?”’ 

I thought for a minute and then the 
truth came over me. 

“Yes, Luella,’ I said, “I think I see 
what you mean.” Then I added very 
gently, ‘‘It made me laugh.” 

“And it made me cry.”’ 

And then in very low voices we both said 
together, “It is the sweetest story ever 
told.” 
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Pat. U. S. A., Canada 
and Foreign Countries 


Adjustorite 


“It Clamps Everywhere’ 


The lamp of a thousand uses—the lamp 
for everybody. Convenient and practi- 
cal; useful the year round. Positively pro- 
tects the eyes. Adjustable to any angle. 


Read by it 


Good light makes 
reading more enjoy- 
able. Adjusto-Lite 
is easy on the eyes— 
there is no glare. 


Study by it 
Studying is easier 
with Adjusto-Lite—it 
shades the light from 
the eyes. More com- 
fort—no eyestrain. 


eo Shave by it 


A good shave re- 
quires good light. 
Clamp Adjusto- Lite 
on your mirror—or 
hang it anywhere. 


Sew by it 
Adjusto-Lite 
throws a clear, soft 
light directly on the 
work and makes sew- 
ing by hand or ma- 
chine much easier. 


Adjusto lite 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Make sure you get 
the genuine Adjusto- 
Lite. Guaranteed a) 


five years. Solid 
Brass, soupeceedkh 


cord and plug: $393 


Bronze, nickel and ivory finish: $4.45. West 
of the Mississippi, Rockies and Maritime Prov- 
inces, 25c additional. 


S. W. FARBER, Inc. 
141-151 So. 5th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Farberware Casserole 


Beautifully nickel-plated, with a 
guaranteed heat-proof glass inner. 
Cook in the oven—serve in this 
beautiful holder. 


A casserole 
you will be 
proud to 


put on your 


table. 
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Start the day with Quaker Oats 


The Quaker on a label means the 
world’s standard in cereal products 
... a symbol of the finest grains that 
grow, of the finest milling known. 


JUAKER 


Food that “stands by’ 


i OT oats and milk” is the dietetic 
urge of the world today. 


Oats is the richest cereal grown; the 
best balanced from the standpoint of food 
experts 
delicious and attractive. 


and from yours, the most 


More protein than any other cereal. 
Rich in carbohydrates. And combined 
with milk, in the vitamines. 


Get the genuine Quaker Oats— 
the only oats with uniquely rich, rare 
Quaker flavor; the flavor brought out by 


Why Quaker Oats ‘‘stands by’’ you 
through the morning 


IDy: YOU feel hungry, tired, hours before meals? 
Don’t jump to the conclusion of poor health. 
Much of the time you'll find it is largely brought 
on by an ill-balanced diet. 


To feel right you must have well-balanced com- 
plete food. At most meals you get it. That is, 
at luncheon and dinner. But the great dietetic mis- 
take is usually made at breakfast—a hurried meal, 
often badly chosen. 


That is why Quaker Oats is so widely urged to- 
day. The oat is the best balanced of all cereals grown. 


Contains 16% protein, food’s greatest tissue 
builder; 587% carbohydrates, the great energy ele- 
ment; is well supplied with minerals and vitamines. 
Supplies, too, the roughage essential to a health- 

’ ful diet that makes laxatives seldom needed! 


Few foods have its remarkable balance. That is 
why it “‘stands by” you through the morning. 


Your grocer has two kinds: Quick Quaker, 
which cooks in 3 to 5 minutes, and also 


Quaker Oats as you have always known them 


’ through the morning 


Quaker milling of plumpest, jumbo 
grains, 


Nothing quite so delicious. Nothing 
quite so energizing. Takes that tired feel- 
ing out of mornings. 


Start every day with Quaker Oats. Start 
your children’s days that way, for your 
sake and for theirs. 


Your grocer has two kinds: Quick 
Quaker, which cooks in 3 to 5 minutes, 
and also Quaker Oats as you have always 
known them. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 80 East Jackson Street, Chicago 


their lips nervously back and forth over 
their big yellow teeth. They foamed with 
rage and screamed and roared. When we 
did not budge they returned to the heights 
above and in their blind rage tore at the 
leaves and moss. Finally, in sheer desper- 
ation, one of them tore a huge branch off 
the tree and deliberately dragged it from 
one side of the tree to the other, where we 
were, and thrust it at us. 

For years these animals had been pro- 
tected by game laws and had not been 
hunted or harmed. And yet they gave us a 
very good demonstration of what might 
have happened had we met them face to 
face in a tight place on the ground. Some 
travelers who, I fear, have only a shooting 
acquaintance with the big apes, tell us they 
are harmless, amicable creatures. One 
writer, with amusing inconsistency, tells us 
in one chapter of his book that the animals 
are harmless and in the next describes a 
thrilling escape from them. There are 
pacifists even in the elephant, lion and 
rhinoceros families who will slink away to 
avoid trouble, but, unfortunately, they 
cannot carry a flag of truce to let the 
hunter know how harmless they are. 

Monkeys are gregarious, and in the wild 
state go about in troops and families. They 
are extremely sensitive, very affectionate 
and amazingly good mothers. The per- 
sonal habits of wild monkeys are clean and 
wholesome, and much of their time is spent 
grooming one another, and they pick from 
their fur each tiny particle of dust. The 
body of a wild monkey when captured is 
very clean and has a woodsy odor. Mother 
Nature has provided shower baths for the 
wild creatures. Under the drenching rains 
and heavy dew-laden grass and foliage 
furry coats are cleansed, and the tropic 
sunshine dries them. 


A Life of Activity 


The popular conception of monkeys 
seems to be that all of them are unclean 
and have offensive habits. This is false 
natural history, which animals kept in 
confinement teach. It is the direct result 
of depriving them of all interest and forcing 
them to live under unhealthy and unnat- 
ural conditions. In the wild state monkeys 
are very alert and always busy. They are 
constantly on the move, foraging for food, 
digging in the earth or romping with one 
another over the tree tops. They actually 
play tag and hide and seek with one an- 
other, the springlike muscles of their bodies 
helping them to jump thirty and forty feet 
through space 
from one tree top 
down to another. 

The unfortu- 
nate monkeys 
that are captured 
are often given 
a life sentence of 
solitary confine- 
ment in a small, 
sunless cage, 
while all the 
nerve forces in 
their agile little 
bodies are calling 
for fresh air, the 
sunshine and 
companionship of 
their own kind. 
The public does 
not know or un- 
derstand the 
cruel torment to 
which captive 
animals are often 
subjected both 
before and after 
they arrive at 
their destina- 
tions. 

The methods 
of capture are 
Many, some most 
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cruel. Often the life of a mother is sacri- 
ficed to capture her young. .Tosave money 
as well as space on shipboard, animals 
are often crowded into cages much too 
small for either their health or comfort and 
sent over long, trying sea journeys. Some 
of the sufferers who survive the awful or- 
deal arrive at their destination sick, or 
hopelessly crippled from cage paralysis. 
Others, perhaps, are sent to some zoo, where 
their food may be thrown to them on the 
smelly floor of their cages, and only the 
hardiest of them can resist for long the 
germ-laden atmosphere of a small house. 
Even if many of the monkeys do escape the 
germs for a time, few of them escape the 
canes and umbrellas which unkind and 
thoughtless people poke at them. 


A Valet for a Monkey 


About our jungle camp fire at night we 
never tired of talking over what we knew of 
the ways of monkeys and of the other crea- 
tures in the African wilderness. One eve- 
ning the talk chanced to turn upon our 
zodlogical gardens at home in America, and 
we all fully and emphatically agreed that 
we did not believe in taking back these free 
creatures—monkeys, lions or any others— 
to unnatural conditions and a life of home- 
sickness. Some of the party said the 
monkeys of our zoos are especially pitiable 
because the conditions of their imprison- 
ment are often so bad—so much so that 
there has been created in the minds of 
many people a feeling of repugnance for the 
whole monkey race. At this point I de- 
cided that I would capture and introduce 
to my companions a wild, free monkey for 
comparison. But I had no idea at the time 
that the captive would prove of interest to 
me for so long a period of years. Our 
porters made a basket trap and baited it 
with corn, and the monkey was only fright- 
ened when the basket fell snugly over her. 

When the boys brought her to my tent 
she was the most indignant little gray- 
green ball of fluff I have ever seen. Her 
hazel eyes, which looked out from a face of 
velvety blackness fringed with white, 
flashed fire; and she told us quite plainly, 
in monkey language, what she would do if 
we came within reach of her tiny, needle- 
sharp teeth. We judged that she was about 
a year and a half old. It had been my in- 
tention to set her free as soon as I had 
proved to my companions that a wild 
monkey is perhaps the cleanest animal in 
existence. But she was so pretty and 
saucy that when we left the Tana River 


J. T., Going to Visit Bishop Hannington’s Grave at the C. M. S. Mission, Kampala, Uganda 


camp a few days later I decided to take her | 
with me, and christened her J. T., Jr., after 
Mr. John T. McCutcheon, the well-known 
cartoonist, who was a member of our expe- 
dition. I did not pay much attention to 
J. T. during the first part of the trip, but 
she gradually impressed herself upon me. 

Monkeys have individuality, and I think 
it was J. T.’s personality which finally at- 
tracted me. She was particularly cour- 
ageous and, shy as she was, thoroughly able 
to take her own part; and later, when she 
came to depend on my friendliness, from 
the vantage place of my lap she would defy 
anybody. At first J. T. rode on top of a 
porter’s load, and I did not realize how she 
suffered in the terrific heat and sun, until 
one day we made an unusually long march, 
and when we stopped for lunch the porter 
stuck a spear in the ground near our table 
and tied J. T. to it. I can see her now, as 
she sat beside that spear with one arm 
around it, almost falling over from fatigue 
and sleepiness, but squealing and trying to 
eat a piece of bread as she screamed and 
nodded. 

It was then that I decided to get a little 
black boy to take care of her. So when we 
arrived in Nairobi a few days later I en- 
gaged Ali, a cunning little nine-year-old 
Swahili boy, to be her companion and 
valet. This was Ali’s first engagement, so 


I took him to a Goanese shop and replaced 
his only garment, a string of beads, with a 
little khaki suit topped by a bright red fez 
with a tassel. The effect of Ali’s sudden 
rise in affluence and clothes was comical to 
behold. He strutted proudly at my heels 
along Nairobi’s main street, with his head 
up and his portly little stomach ridiculously 
conspicuous under the khaki coat. 


Jungle Vanity 


Ali’s duties were manifold, for J. T. was 
very dominating. In some uncanny way 
she seemed to understand that Ali was her 
special attendant, and she bossed him and 
teased him, and treated him exactly as a 
mischievous child treats a well-loved sery- 
ant. Each morning Ali would appear at the 
door of my tent with J. T.’s breakfast, his 
round, happy chocolate-brown face shining 
from the effects of a compulsory lather of 
soap. It was a joy to see his lovely white 
teeth flash when he smiled and his big 
black eyes melt with childish delight under 
J. T.’s royal welcome. Ali was always sure 
of that welcome and J. T. was sure of the 
smile, for both of my little half-wild com- 
panions had ideal early-morning disposi- 
tions. And in 
that land where 
dispositions de- 
velop into name- 
less qualities we 
found theirs a 
lasting joy. 

After a dainty 
breakfast of ba- 
nana or papaya, 
J. T. was ready 
for her busy day. 
Sometimes she 
played with the 
cunning little na- 
tive children who 
gathered around 


my tent. Some- 
times she showed 
her jealousy by 
making faces at a 
child and turning 
her back upon the 
youngster. And 
often she would 
leave us and get 
her mirror and 
climb to the top 
of thetent. There 
she would sit and 
very cleverly turn 
the mirror back 


and forth from 
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ms ay: stopped 
shopping around 
for shoes, now 
that P’ve found 
comfort and style 
TOGETHER” 


“Yes, Pve changed to Glove-Grip 
Shoes. The first pair sold me, for 
good. Most comfortable things 
Pve worn since kid baby shoes. 
And they look custom-made.” 


Sucu is the enthusiasm of all the 
women, and men too, who are 
changing to Arnold Glove-Grip 
Shoes. They discover a new ease 
—a new comfort that only the 
special Glove-Grip arch can give— 
a feeling that, at last, the foot is 
free to bend and straighten, relax 
and spring, just as Nature intended! 
No other shoe can have this pat- 
ented Glove-Grip arch. Or com- 
bine such comfort with such good 
lines. A call at your nearest Glove- 
Grip dealer’s will convince you 
how much more these smart shoes 
have to offer. If you do not already 
know him, write to M. N. Arnold 
Shoe Company, Glove-Grip Shoes, 
North Abington, Mass., and let us 
introduce you to him and to 


ARNOLD 
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side to side and over her head, while she 
watched our changing reflections in it. 
Often she would sit and gaze steadily into 
the mirror at her own serious eyes for some 
time. Then she would move her hand 
quickly behind it, as if to catch the monkey 
she saw in it. What were the workings of 
her mind over it was difficult to tell, but 
her own reflection evidently stood to her as 
that of her own kind and as company, and 
later, after she came to America, she always 
slept with her face against her mirror. 

When we went to the Vasin Gishu pla- 
teau, to meet Colonel Roosevelt, J. T. tray- 
eled with us by train. It washer first railway 
journey, and the ride from the Norfolk 
Hotel to the Uganda railway station in a 
rickshaw was her first experience in a 
wheeled conveyance. It was a wild ride 
and I was thankful when we reached our 
destination. From the start the rickshaw 
boys were afraid of J. T. They did not like 
her threatening expressions, and the boy in 
the shafts tried to keep one eye on her, 
lead the singing and steer the vehicle at the 
same time. 

The result was that as we dashed out of 
the hotel courtyard we just missed col- 
liding with a four-span mule team, but 
ran into a fat Hindu merchant and scat- 
tered his flock of wives and children in all 
directions. Shouts of warning from every- 
one seemed to add wings to the boy’s feet, 
for he raced recklessly in and out among 
the wabbly bullock carts, bicycles and 
pedestrians as if he thought his ancestral 
evil spirit was after him. 

The louder I called ‘‘ poli, poli’’—slowly, 
slowly—the faster he seemed to run. These 
boys always improvise songs about their 
passengers and sing them when they are 
running. The faster we went and the louder 
the boys sang, the more excited J. T. be- 
came. One moment she was trying to 
catch the spokes of the rapidly turning 
wheel, the next she was out on the shafts 
or on top of the hood, where she stood 
upright and made faces at everyone. 


In Strange Surroundings 


It was small wonder that her nerves were 
keyed to the biting point, for it was a 
strange scene that this little animal, fresh 
from the jungle, looked upon. The hubbub 
at the station, the clatter of dishes in the 
restaurant, the puffing of the wood-burning 
engine all terrified J. T. so that she tried 
frantically to make her escape. The poor 
little wild thing could not understand or 
get used to the noise and confusion of this 
strange world into which she had been 
thrust. I must say it was a far cry from the 
quiet of her jungle home on the Tana River, 
where practically the only daytime 
sounds were the voices of the birds and 
the buzzing and humming of millions 
of insects. To be sure, she also heard 
the roaring of hungry lions and the 
booming bellow of the hippos, but they 
were familiar sounds which came only 
in the night and furnished her a sort 
of jungle lullaby. She knew she was 
safe from them. As I carried J. T. into 
the railway coach she turned upon me 
and bit my hand. She didn’t break 
the skin, but the pain brought tears 
to my eyes. My companion came up 
just then and asked why I didn’t whip 
her. It was then, for the first time, 
that I realized how little sympathy 
human beings have for captive animals, 
and how they must suffer in the hands 
of their careless or ignorant captors. 
Then and there I made the resolve 
never to punish J. T. nor permit any- 
one else to do so, no matter what she 
did—a resolve which I kept during the 
nine years she was with me. 

These railway journeys from one 
part of Africa to another became a real 
trial for both J. T. and me. The 
screeching of the wheels, the clanging 
of metal and the shrill whistle of the 
engine hurt her sensitive ear and drove 
her nearly frantic. Sometimes, when I 
tried to quiet her, she would stand and 
face me threateningly; the hair on her 
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shoulders and along her spine would rise, 
and with lips compressed and ears flattened 
against her head, she would stick out her 
chin and raise her eyebrows so that the 
little white spots over the lids showed 
like a question mark. When she looked like 
this I knew it was time to be on my guard. 
For on more than one occasion she had 
leaped forward and sunk her tiny teeth in 
my arm. To have punished her would have 
been cruel and wicked, for she was a bundle 
of nerves, and actually suffering from terror 
in her unnatural environment. When 
traveling at night she would jump, wild- 
eyed, from one side of the compartment to 
the other and try to catch the sparks from 
the engine which drifted by the windows 
in the velvety tropic blackness. 

Completely exhausted at last, the poor 
little thing would cuddle in my arms, and 
as long as I could keep awake and keep my 
fingers going through her fur she was soothed 
and would sleep fitfully, but the minute 
I dozed off she would leap-up and begin her 
mad race about the car again. 


An African Cock Fight 


When we were in camp it was no unusual 
thing to see our porters, with dozens of na- 
tives, sitting on the grass waiting for me to 
untie J. T.’s string and let her play about— 
a privilege which she enjoyed every after- 
noon about four o’clock. It was inevitable 
that her energy and cheer should infect the 
camp life and make us all very much at- 
tached to her. She often indulged in swift, 
rough play and, from the human way of 
looking at things, was often very mischie- 
vous. Her active mind and healthy grow- 
ing body needed the vigorous daily exercise 
which all wild monkeys have and which 
captivity had robbed her of. It was small 
wonder that she made the most of her 
hours of freedom. 

At one of our camps where we stayed for 
some time we kept some native chickens, 
which are very small—about the size of 
bantams. It was J. T.’s special delight to 
chase these chickens round and round the 
tents and through the porters’ quarters, 
until one day Hamessi, the cook, bought a 
little rooster. That day, when J. T. started 
for the chickens they ran as usual, but 
the plucky little rooster stood his ground 
and flapped his wings and crowed at her. 
J. T., who was under full speed ahead, was 
so surprised at the rooster’s behavior that 
she tried to stop herself. Her front feet 
went into a mole hole and she turned a 
complete somersault. The tiny rooster, 
taking advantage of the situation, lowered 
his.wings, and stretching his neck forward, 
started for J. T. She turned like a flash and 
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ran straight for my tent, apparently crest- 
fallen. It was several days before she would 
play about the yard again, for every time 
the porters saw her come out on top of my 
tent they would imitate the rooster. I did 
not say anything to the porters—although 
I knew that she was longing to go out and 
play—for I was interested to learn how she 
would solve her problem, and I felt sure 
she would do it in her own way if given 
time. The porters kept on tormenting her, 
until finally, one day, she could stand it no 
longer. In sheer desperation she jumped 
down off the tent. Her actions conveyed 
her intentions better than the spoken word; 
and her determination to settle the matter 
then and there was quite apparent in the 
raised eyebrows and the pouting lips. As 
she rushed past me I saw the hair on her 
shoulders rise about like a ruff. 

The men saw her coming, and immedi- 
ately they had business elsewhere. There 
was a mad rush of black legs and flying 
shirt tails for the tall grass. She did not 
stop until she had cleared every one of her 
tormentors off the camping ground. Then 
she raided the kitchen and routed the cook, 
who came running toward me, screaming 
for help. She upset every pot and pan from 
the roof, where he kept them, and so 
quickly that I could not get to her before 
the mischief was done. After that her 
raids became a habit, and she included the 
tents of her old tormentors in these raids, 
and many a time I had to give the porters 
an extra supply of tobacco and matches 
after she had carried theirs away. 


Taking Her Medicine 


Anyone who has tried to doctor a pet dog 
or cat and knows the difficulties in the way 
of administering the simplest remedies will 
appreciate the fears I entertained at the 
idea of having to nurse J. T. through any 
of the illnesses to which a little monkey is 
as subject as a baby of the human family. 
Imagine my surprise to find that when she 
had a cold she not only submitted to all the 
discomforts of having her eyes bathed, 
ointment put up her nose, and taking medi- 
cine, but would try bravely to play and 
carry on as usual, even when her eyes were 
so swollen that she could not see out of 
them. Sometimes she would fall on the 
floor in attempting her ordinary leaps 
about the tent. But she was a good sport 
and never showed any signs of temper on 
such oceasions. In fact, her cheerfulness 
was a wonderful example for the whole 
camp and I used it to good effect when our 
porters came to me for medicine, complain- 
ing of some imaginary indisposition in 
order to shirk their work. 


J.T. Crossing the Kaffir River in Uganda 
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In the rainy season, when the tempera- 
ture changes half a dozen times a day, like 
the shifting of a curtain, from tropic heat 
to arctic cold, the monkey as well as the 
porters often suffered with colds; but there 
was not one among them who accepted the 
inevitable as pluckily as did J. T. She 
would play about the tent, and when too 
thoroughly exhausted to play another 
moment she would climb up on my lap 
and, like a tired child, sleep while I read. 
After a while I would feel a velvety finger 
pulling at my cheek or neck, as a baby 
sometimes does to attract its mother’s at- 
tention, and I would look down into her 
quaint black face and half-open pink 
mouth, which seemed to say, “‘Aren’t we 
having a cozy time together?” If one of the 
tent boys happened to come into the tent 
while she was resting, she resented the in- 
trusion. She would stand up and scold 
and slap my arm with one of her hands. 
If the warning did not suffice, if they per- 
sisted in remaining after her little hand had 
given them notice by tapping on my arm, 
she would leap to the ground, and woe to 
the boy whose heels were not quick enough 
to escape her sharp little teeth. 


A Child at Play 


When we returned to the United States 
after two years of jungle life, we lived for 
some time at a hotel near the Natural 
History Museum. J. T., who had been 
sent to a zoo upon arrival, became very ill 
and I realized that her one chance for life 
was in getting her to a place where she could 
have plenty of fresh air and sunshine. I 
lived on the top floor of the hotel, and the 
stairway leading to aspacious well-graveled 
roof was just across the hall from our apart- 
ment. It was an ideal place for J. T., if I 
could procure permission to keep her in 
the hotel. I approached the manager with 
many misgivings. He was very sorry, but 
animals were not allowed in the house. I 
persisted. J. T. was wonderful! Not at 
all like the monkeys seen on the street with 
organ grinders; she was well-behaved, 
quiet, and loved children. He was a 
family man, so I told him enough of J. T.’s 
life to intrigue him, and finally he con- 
sented, when I agreed to be responsible 
for all damage to furniture. 

Knowing how horrified some people are 
at the sight of a monkey, having once 
shared that same feeling, I made up my 
mind to bribe the servants into keeping 
J. T.’s presence a secret from the other 
guests so there would be no cause for com- 
plaint. When she wasn’t romping on the 
roof, her favorite play place was on the 
fire escape outside my living-room window, 

and there she would sit by the hour, 
amusing herself with her monkey dolls 
and other toys very much like a child 
playing on a porch. I always took the 
precaution to tie her leash, which was 
made of braided strands of linen thread, 
to the sash cord, and this would give 
sufficiently to let her have some leeway 
to climb about. One very hot day I 
had some very important letters to 
write, and before beginning my task I 
went to the window to see if the mon- 
key was all right. She was sleeping in 
the shade of the building, with her 
head resting on the monkey doll which 
she clasped tight in her arms. I sat 
down at my desk with my back to the 
window, and was soon lost in my work. 

J. T., who was very keen about 
sensing whether my mind was on her 
or not, woke up, and seeing me busy 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
untie her leash—a thing which she 
rarely did—and go on a little exploring 
expedition of her own. She went 
down the fire escape, and finding the 
window of the apartment on the floor 
below open, she walked in. Her pad- 
ded feet, treading the heavy carpet, 
were as silent as a summer breeze; 
there was nothing in the room to 
frighten her or hinder her progress, 
so she went on into the next room and 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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The G-E Wiring System is 
a system of housewiring 
embodying adequate out- 
lets, conveniently con- 


trolled, and using G-E ma- . 


terials throughout. 


Merchandise Department 
General Electric Company 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


inside the walls 


Before you enter this house, you know by the sign outside that every 
piece of wiring material sealed into its walls is made and guaranteed 
by General Electric. Study the electrical scheme of the house, and 
you find lights well placed—plenty of handy outlets—control switches 
where you want them. Such a house is good to live in! And the 
builder’s care in the planning of the wiring speaks well for his atten- 
tion to quality throughout. 


Whether you buy a home or build your own, remember that the 
small extra cost of a G-E Wiring System is many times repaid in liv- 
ing comfort. It is planned wiring—a complete system with every 
piece of material made and guaranteed by General Electric. A care- 
ful builder will specify a GE Wiring System. And the best contrac- 
tors prefer to install it, because they know that the quality of wiring 
materials is important. 
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6ver) Day at Business 


ELECTING a shoe for business is like selecting a 

partner—you want substantial, conservative and com- 
fortable qualities. This model is named The CENTURY. 
A shoe of mellow calfskin with the new medium toe. 
Looks mighty smart with the grays which predominate 
in the season’s topcoats and felt hats. It’s a business shoe 
in perfect taste. Wingfoot rubber heels for walking comfort. 
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want to send ‘you 


FREE ee play, motoring and 
sports, here is a new model, 
The BRIAR. Young men and 
men who go in for plenty of 
outdoor activity will want this 
one. The toe is broad, the sole 
is heavy, the heel is a low, 
tapering flange. The leather is 
ee) ae an Ulster weight medium shade 
CT oDEis of tan calfskin, just right for 
the uncertain days of fall. 
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B“ more than one pair of shoes and wear 
them in rotation. They will last longer- 
and by resting them they'll hold their shape. 


Well dressed men buy their shoes this way. 


It’s a style idea that will save you money 
and bring you comfort. Wearing your shoes 
in rotation saves their appearance - saves 
their wear and saves your feet. 


. 


From the Selz fall models you may well 
select a variety of shoes suitable for all 
occasions-the four smart models shown 
here will take care of the majority of situ- 
ations - with distinction. 


Here are quality and value with style thrown 
in- at a variety of prices - $6 $8.50 and $10 


THE SELZ ORGANIZATION 


Shoemakers for three generations 


© 


Chicago - Pittsburgh 


oa 


The Formal Guening 


(I2S8 evenings mark the beginning of the season for 
dress occasions. The well-groomed man dons black 
cloth with spotlessly fresh linen—black patent leather shoes 
like these. The EVENING, as we call this model, is a 
brilliant black, so necessary to smart appearance—its light, 
easy feel is essential to comfort and poise. The price is quite 
insignificant in proportion to the cost of formal clothes. 
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cAfter Six and 
Sunday 


lee shoe that accompanies 
Epa the dignified 
com Rinadba of derby, satin- 
lined overcoat and stick. It’s 
called The ASCOT, a custom 
last worn by men the world 
over whoare respected for their 

ood taste. Of course, the 
eather is black, but that quality 
of rich black which, when pol- 
ished, takes a beautiful gloss 
and improves with time. 
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LL Selz shoes are equip- 
ped with an inner- 
tread soft and sympathetic 
to the bottoms of your feet, 
insuring comfort and a bet- 
ter fit—a Selz feature. 


— causes your shoes to fit 
firm — prevents hardening 
and cracking of the inner 
lining. 


—relieves the burning sen- 
sation common to the first 
few days’ wearing. 
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Beaver Vulcanite Hexagon Slabs are used 
hy people who want no roofing repair bills 


Measure Plaster Wall Board Quality by Beaver Bestwall 


Here is plaster wall board of an excellence so apparent that even to look at tt and feel of it 

would convince the most critical person that it ts right. 

than that in your investigation of Beaver Bestwall, ‘‘The Superior Plaster Wall Board. Hy 

Beaver wants you to test it in ways not usually tried on building material of this nature. 

Find out what can be done with this distinctive cream-colored plaster wall board. Beaver 
will sugkest some significant tests if you will write for a sample and literature 
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‘et Beaver wants you to go further 


Use Beaver Fibre Wall Board for service 
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and appearance when remodeling 


Know what to expect 


of your walls and roofs 


for ROOFS 


Beaver Vulcanite 
Hexagon Slab Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Self-Spacing Shingles 
Beaver Vulcantte 
Slate and Smooth Surfaced 
Roll Roofings 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Built-to-Order Roofs 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Roof Paints and Cements 


HE dollars that it will take for you 
to do any kind of building can be a 
speculation purely or a sound investment 
—all depending upon the kind of mate- 
rials you choose or are willing to have used. 
The Beaver people, makers of Beaver 
Products for Walls and Roofs, consider it 
so important for you to have the true facts 
in this connection that they are advocating 
the most daring tests and comparisons for 
their products. They invite you to weigh 
the evidence for yourself, to render your 
own verdict, to form your own opinions of 
what Beaver Products can do for the walls 
or the roofs that are built of them. 


You will like the showing Beaver Best- 
wall makes by comparison with other plas- 
ter wall boards. Let tests convince you that 
Bestwall really is stronger —that it really does 
take decoration better. And plaster, too. See 
why Beaver American Plasters spread bet- 


ter, crack so little and give such pleasing 
effects. Test fibre wall board. Buy none 
that cannot convince you, dy fests, of merit 
equivalent to the first fibre wall board — 
the famous Beaver Board the world has 
used for years. 


Get roofs of greater service. Take Beaver 
Vulcanite Roofing—whether slab, shingle 
or roll—put it to “the six daring Beaver 
tests.”’ Test other roofings likewise. Then 
let the facts determine your choice of roof- 
ing. That’s just being sensible. 


Let other owners experiment if they will. 
Let’ them make the costly mistakes. You 
test and compare. ‘‘Consult the Beaver 
Products dealer in your town,”’ or write 
for samples and literature. Dept. 1009. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. ' 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada London, England 
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PLASTERS - WALL BOARDS - ROOFINGS 
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Bestwall 
Plaster Wall Board 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver American Plaster 
Beaver Gypsum Lath 
Beaver Gypsum Block 


Beaver 
Varnishes and Enamels 


(Continued from Page 108) 
into the next, which was the bathroom 
of the apartment. As luck would have it, 
the lady of the house—a bride of a few 
months—was trying to keep cool on this 
torrid day by lying in the bathtub filled 
with water. Drowsily she lay, with her 
red-gold hair resting against the cool 
enamel rim, when all of a sudden some- 
thing—she said she never could tell what — 
startled her, and she became wide awake. 
Then to her horror she noticed two tiny 
black things moving slowly along the white 
rim toward her head, then she saw that 
they were fingers, and before she could 
scream, a little black face fringed with 
white appeared between the hands and two 
very bright eyes peered down at her. She 
tried to scream, but made no sound. 
Evidently pleased with what she saw, 
J. T. climbed up, and lying flat on the rim 
of the tub, began to dabble her hand in the 
water. Then she saw the bath sponge float- 
ing by and with a gleam in her eye, which 
the lady thought was anger, she reached 
over to seize it. The terrified girl tried to 
sink below the surface of the water, but 
fear had robbed her of even the power to 
move. J. T. caught the sponge, and lifting 
it to her lips, squeezed some of the water 
out of it into her mouth, for the hot weather 
had made her thirsty. When she had 
quenched her thirst she held the sponge up 
and tried to catch the water as it dripped 
into the tub. While the monkey amused 
_herself the terrified girl lay helpless, staring 
at her. Finally J. T. got up, looked around, 
and then walked toward the head of the 
tub. She was reaching forth her hand 
to touch the lady’s face, which was slowly 
sinking under the water, when just at that 
crucial moment they heard the sound of a 
key in the lock of the outer door. This 
attracted J. T.’s attention and she jumped 
off the tub and went into the hall to in- 
vestigate. She met the lady’s husband, 
who took in the situation at a glance and 
reassured his terrified wife, who had sud- 
denly found both her strength and her 
voice. Fortunately for both J. T. and me, 
the husband was fond of animals. He had 
heard about the monkey from the serv- 
ants—who I thought were pledged to 
secrecy—and was anxious to see her. He 
very thoughtfully closed all the windows to 
keep her from escaping and then proceeded 
to make friends with her. Seeing at once 
that she was in a friendly atmosphere, J. T. 
followed the man of the house into the next 
room and graciously accepted at his hands 
refreshment, consisting of a banana, and 
even signified her desire for a gay doll—a 
favor from some party—which hung from 
the chandelier over the table. While she 
was interested in her new possession the 
man of the house called my apartment and 
asked me please to come down and take 
the monkey home. It was the first indica- 
tion I had of the truant’s visit. The lady 
never knew her real danger, for when J. T. 
reached for her face the monkey’s next 
move would have been to jump onto the 
lady’s head and then dive off into the water, 
‘as she often did with me. When she dab- 
bled her fingers in the water, it was just to 
see if it was the proper temperature for 
her bath. 


It All Comes Out in the Wash 


About this time I decided that I must 
find a companion of her own kind for J. T. 
I looked about in the various shops where 
monkeys are sold, and finally decided upon 
a little baby monkey who was living in the 
most pitiable state in a small, insanitary 
cage with several larger monkeys. 

J. T. belonged to the vervet family of 
monkeys and I was looking for a monkey 
of the same species to be her companion. 
The pathetic little baby belonged to the 
rhesus family. I did not want him, but I 
felt so sorry for the half-starved little crea- 
ture that I could not leave him there. So, 
much against my better judgment, I paid 
the price the dealer asked—twenty-five dol- 
lars—and took him home with some mis- 
givings as to the reception he would receive 
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from J. T. The matter was not long in 
doubt. I set the box with the little stranger 
in it on the floor and opened one corner. 
J.T. approached curiously, as was her wont, 
inhaled once and retired to her favorite 
place on the window ledge; she became 
nauseated and rubbed her hands on the 
wood, as she always did when anything 
was offensive to her. She was quite ill, and 
showed in every way that she did not ap- 
prove of this evil-smelling guest. The 
friends who accompanied me on my search 
for a companion for J. T., and who were 
acquainted only with the zodlogical park 
specimens, were amazed at J. T.’s behavior. 
It was difficult for them to accept the fact 
that a monkey could be so fastidious or 
could be made ill by offensive odors. 

I was disappointed in her reception of 
the little stranger, but still hoped that she 
would feel different after I gave it a bath. 
I took the monkey into the bathroom, and 
emptying a bottle of bath salts into the 
tub, I scrubbed away the memory of his 
cage existence. Poor little fellow; he was 
terribly frightened, but his fear did not 
affect his voice, and as the white lather of 
soap got into his ears and eyes he fought 
and squealed and tried to bite me. When 
I lifted him from the tub he looked like a 
half-drowned rat and smelled like a bottle 
of perfume. I wrapped him in a bath towel 
and placed him on a chair in a window 
filled with sunshine. J. T. had been acting 
wildly during this performance, running 
about the room, and terribly distressed by 
the cries uttered by the baby monkey as he 
protested against the cleansing process. 
When I put him on the chair she bounded 
over to him, hesitated a second, sniffed his 
clean fur, and with a look that spoke vol- 
umes she gathered him into her arms and 
pressed him to her bosom in a rapture of 
motherly love. When he squealed from the 
hurt of her too ardent embrace she made 
faces and threatening gestures at me as if 
it were my fault. From that moment J. T. 
was the devoted defender of the baby mon- 
key, and woe to the one who interfered 
with him. 


Double Trouble 


The little monkey, whom I named Paddy, 
was an ash blond. His face was pink, hair- 
less and a mass of wrinkles, and he had 
large, intelligent gray eyes flecked with 
hazel. He had large pink batlike ears, which 
he wriggled expressively when he became 
excited, and growing straight up on top of 
his head were two ash-colored tufts of hair, 
like devil horns, which moved in unison 
with his wriggling ears. He was just at the 
awkward age, all hands and feet and stom- 
ach, but to J. T. he was all that a young 
monkey should be. In justice to him, how- 
ever, I will acknowledge that he made up 
in personality what he lacked in looks. He 
was a born mixer and explorer. He hadn’t 
been in the house three days before he ex- 
plored every nook and corner of the apart- 
ment. He paid frequent visits to the 
kitchen, where an indulgent maid, who con- 
sidered his happiness of more importance 
than his health, gave him anything he 
wanted. He would leave his room and go 
about the house so quietly that the first 
suspicion I would have of his truancy would 
be when I heard J. T. calling him, or when 
I would hear a crash in some other part of 
the house. I would always find him hiding 
under a couch or chair, but whether it was 
from fright caused by the noise, or from a 
sense of truancy, I do not know. 

I, soon realized that instead of being re- 
lieved from the worry caused by J. T.’s 
loneliness, I had only succeeded in adding 
another care to my very busy life. If I 
played with Paddy, to be sure, J. T. was 
jealous. But she showed her jealousy in a 
way that won for her the admiration of 
everyone who saw her. When Paddy 
climbed to my lap she would turn her back 
on us and look out of the window, trying to 
seem indifferent, but giving us dark looks 
from time to time. But if I happened to do 
something to Paddy that made him utter 
one of his baby squeaks, she would leap to 


his rescue like a flash. But on the other 
hand, if I said “‘Ouch, Paddy hurt me!” 


and rubbed my arm, she would threaten | 


Paddy, but she never touched him roughly. 
It was a severe test for the animal’s affec- 
tion, for as the days went by Paddy ap- 
propriated her playthings, he crowded her 
off my lap and he ate her food—an act 
which I know is a severe test for the friend- 
ship of men when away from the influence 
of civilization. He won, however, and J. T. 
always turned from me back to her own 
kind. 


weeks he developed a sickness which I 
feared at first was the dreaded infantile 
paralysis, but it proved to be a disease 
known as cage paralysis, which, though not 
infectious, caused his joints to swell and 
made a little cripple of him. He had been 
confined in the insanitary, overcrowded 
cage, without fresh air or exercise, too long. 


The older animals had taken his food and | 
To | 


he was undernourished and anemic. 
cure this trouble I used to fill a foot tub 
with warm suds made of the purest soap, 
and put it on a table in a window where the 
sun came streaming in, and into this I 
coaxed the little invalid. At first he was 
very timid about entering the water, be- 
cause he had not forgotten his first experi- 
ence in a bathtub. J. T. had always been 
in the habit of drinking soapsuds and to 
this I attribute the fact that I rarely had 
to give her medicine. Paddy learned to 
love his bath, and he was a comical sight 
sitting in the tub with the billowy white 
foam hiding all but his animated pink face. 
He looked more like an advertisement for 
some new kind of soap than he did like a 
sick monkey. Children came to see them 
and brought floating toys to put in the tub. 
We blew soap bubbles, and when J. T. 
broke them, both monkeys would search 
the room to find where they had gone, 
which always amused the children and sent 


them into shrieks of happy laughter. Once | 


I sent the maid to the street to buy toy 
balloons from a vender, and we let them 
escape in the room where the monkeys were. 
Paddy was terrified and sought refuge 
under a chair and from this safe retreat 
watched J. T. leap and climb after them in 
great glee. 


A Simian Bathing Beauty 


J. T. was very fond of the water and 
liked to bathe. The first time she took a 
bath in camp she tried to share mine. A 
few moments before, she had come into 
the tent, where I was bathing, and slyly 
stolen some of my clothes and carried them 
out to the top of the tent. To the great 
amusement of the whole camp she crawled 
through the legs and arms of my under- 
garments and got them in a hopeless tangle. 
She was fond of an audience, and she usu- 


ally had a very appreciative one in the | 


porters, who rolled on the ground and 
shrieked with laughter at her antics. 
Finally, when my tent boy took the gar- 
ments away from her, she came into my 
tent again, looking for more mischief. She 
stood for a second on my cot watching me, 
then she jumped lightly to the top of my 
head and then into the tub. I very quickly 
left her in possession and she splashed 
around in the water and chased the elusive 
cake of soap round the tub like a baby. 
After that, about three o’clock every 
afternoon, Ali prepared her bath in her 
own little bathtub. She liked the water 
very hot and would always put her hand in 
to test the temperature before she jumped 
in. If it was too hot she would fly at the 


boy and bite him, and if it was too cold she | 
would do the same thing. Ali would try to | 


fool her sometimes by making it too hot or 
too cold, but after she bit him once or 
twice he learned that she was not to be 
trifled with. When we returned to America 
and had a large tub where she could have 


plenty of water and space, she swam like a | 
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dog and played with floating toys like a 
child. 
Paddy loved to go into the bathroom and 


crawl around on the edge of the tub when | 


| 
| 
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When Paddy had been with us about two | 
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Do you know that the annual 
toll of rust in the United States 
is over $300,000,000 ? 


(See Scientific American for April.) 


You can help reduce this 
enormous waste, as other 
manufacturers are now do- 
ing. You canrust-proof every 
nut, bolt, spring, hinge— 
every iron and steel part of 
your product. 


PARCO POWDER, when 
added to a tank of boiling 
water, forms a rust-proofing 
solution which produces a 
Parkerized surface. It is an 
economical treatment which 
changes the composition of 
the surface of the metal and 
renders it rust-proof without 
changing its physical attri- 
butes in any way. 


Parkerizing makes it possi- 
ble, in many instances, to use 
iron or steel asa substitute for 
brass, aluminum and other 
more expensive metals. It 
makesa perfect base for paint 
and enamel and prevents 


peeling, cracking and rusting 
underneath when exposed to 
the elements. 


Parkerizing jobbing plants 
are located in seventeen in- 
dustrial centers so that the 
manufacturer with a produc- 
tionnotlarge enough tojustify 
individual installation, may 
have the benefits of Parker- 
izing service. 


To those interested in 
all the facts we shall 
be pleased to mail our 
monthly publication, 
“The Parkerizer’’— 
also our book the 
**Parker Rust-Proof- 
ing Process.”’ Write 
for them. 
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J. T. took her bath. With the vigor of a 
healthy animal J. T. would jump into the 
water and out again, climbing to the top of 
the shower and often sliding down the cur- 


| tain into the water head first, as if she were 


showing off before Paddy. One day, in a 


| spirit of mischief, I soaped the rim at the 


end of the tub, and when Paddy came along 
he tobogganed into the water. I never 
shall forget his frightened squeals, or the 
surprised and terrified expression on his 
old-looking wrinkled face. To add to his 
terror, J. T., the moment she heard him 
squeal, jumped from the window where 
she was standing into the tub, splashing 
the water in all directions and causing it to 
rise up at the end of the tub like a wave and 
carry poor Paddy withit. Like a drowning 
person, his wildly waving hands grasped 
the first object they touched, and it hap- 
pened to be the fur at the top of J. T.’s 
head; and as the water receded it carried 
the thoroughly frightened and struggling 
monkeys to the middle of the tub. I helped 
them out, but when I laughed J. T. became 
very angry and made faces at me. 

Being laughed at when she was fright- 
ened or in trouble was one thing she could 
not tolerate. And when her eyebrows went 
up like a question mark and she showed the 
white spots over the eyelids and the hair 
lay flat and shiny on the top of her head, I 
knew by painful experience that it was 
time to look serious. J. T. showed in many 
ways that she possessed a sense of humor 
when pranks were played on others, but 
she was quick to resent a joke played on 
herself or on her little playmate. 


A Good Way to Lose Friends 


J. T. swam like a dog, and was so fond 


| of water that I am inclined to think that 


the African monkeys do bathe; although 
the Tana River, where J. T. was born, and 


| in fact most of the African rivers, are full 


of crocodiles lying in wait for animals or 
human beings who come to the river. One 
of J. T.’s daily amusements was looking at 


| pictures in the illustrated magazines. She 


| turned the pages herself, without any 
training, the leaves passing between her 


| thumb and forefinger. 


After she became 
familiar with dogs she recognized their 


| pictures and she would make her purry— 


p-r-r-r-r—afiectionate sound over them 


/and turn her head coquettishly from side 


to side, as if expecting them to respond. 
She showed far more intelligence in recog- 
nizing pictures and keeping a magazine 
right side up than the majority of savages. 

In trying to tell of the interesting things 


| done by these little wild children of the 
| jungle, I find myself at a loss for words to 


express the many things, light as air and 
as evanescent as light and shadow, which 
filled every minute of my day with them— 
attitudes, expressions of little acts, so sig- 


| nificant at the time, which vanished from 


memory and left only a general impression 
so hard to convey to another. One matter 
that is very distinct in my memory is the 


| attitude of my friends and acquaintances 


toward a housekeeping ménage which in- 
cluded two monkeys. This attitude was 


| never expressed in words, but I felt it in the 


veiled remarks, distended nostrils and 


| lifted eyebrows, which said as plainly as 
| words: ‘‘Do you detect an odor of mon- 


keys in this house?”’ It was always a joke 
between my little maid and me, for J. T. had 


| habits of toilet as clean as those of a well- 
_managed child. This attitude on the part 
| of my friends spurred me on to have every- 
| thing in perfect order whenever we were 


entertaining, to forestall any criticism of 
my jungle family. But the monkeys, like 
their human counterparts, could always be 


| counted upon to upset my arrangements 


for a 100 per cent exhibition. They seemed 
to sense my preoccupation on such occa- 
sions, and took advantage of it to perform 


| some unusually atrocious piece of mischief. 


One of these happenings occurred when 
I had the house set in order for a party and 
my little maid and I stood, as women will, 
admiring the spick-and-span appearance 
wrought by our hands. J. T. was tied with 
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a long leash so she could play about her 
own room and be well out of reach of mis- 
chief, but the little lame Paddy, who was 
never tied, had opened the door and was 
wandering about at his own sweet will. I 
thought he was in the room with J. T., and 
was completely taken by surprise by the 
sight that met my eyes when I went into 
my room for a few last touches to my toilet 
before the guests arrived. Stepping to the 
door between the two rooms, I beheld J. T. 
sitting on the floor simply reveling in the 
down from one of my cushions, while be- 
side her crouched the little rascal Paddy, 
begging for the fluffy feathers which J. T. 
dealt out to him grudgingly, a handful at a 
time. Both monkeys looked like some new 
species of gray goose, with their fur covered 
with the down, which filled the air and 
lodged everywhere it alighted. In a second 
my hair and gown were full of it, and it 
took the combined efforts of the maid and 
myself to wipe everything in the room with 
damp cloths before the guests arrived, and 
the next day a vacuum cleaner did the rest. 

Evidently J. T. had had her eye on this 
pillow for some time, and when the two 
saw that my attention was off them for 
a few moments, it was the work of only a 
second for Paddy to shuffle over to the 
chair and bring the pillow to J. T., and for 
the older monkey, who was an expert rip- 
per, to open it neatly at the seam with her 
fingers and teeth, and then their real fun 
began. Of course my guests wanted to see 
my jungle family, and when we went into 
the room the monkeys began to play and 
jump about, causing the down which the 
wet towels had missed to rise and float 
about. Unfortunately two of my guests 
were wearing black frocks, and in an in- 
stant the wearers looked as if they had been 
renovating their best down quilts. I hur- 
ried them out of the room and did all I 
could by way of brushing them off, but 
they never called again. 

Like a little child, J. T. wanted to see 
and help with whatever I was doing, using 
her hands and teeth to open a package or 
explore any strange or unusual object. As 
she grew older the habit became a passion, 
and in America she opened every package 
brought into the house as eagerly as if she 
were a child expecting to find a present. 


Unpleasant Memories 


Once when Capt. Arthur Radclyffe Dug- 
more, the author, and photographer of wild 
life, sent an enlarged photograph of a wild 
lion, J. T. proved beyond doubt that she 
had a remarkable memory and recognized 
animals by their pictures. I sat on the 
floor and held the package while J. T. ea- 
gerly tore off the wrappings. When the last 
paper fell away and the fat, sleek body and 
big black mane of the lion were exposed, 
J. T., with a frightened scream, bounded 
to the top of the mantel and then to the 
very top of the window, where she looked 
down upon us and chattered madly. No 
amount of coaxing would bring her down 
until the picture was put out of sight; and 
it was several days before she would pass 
the desk where I kept it, without chatter- 
ing and leaning to one side. The sight of a 
leopard skin had the same terrifying effect 
upon her. And the only way I could keep 
her from going into my closet and destroy- 
ing my hats and street frocks was by hang- 
ing the skin of a leopard where she could 
see it when she opened the door. She knew 
and could distinguish between my street 
frocks and those I wore in the house; and 
if she could get into my closet when alone 
she would tear them to shreds. My hats 
suffered the same fate when she found 
them. But, strange as it may seem, she 
never harmed the garments I wore when 
at home with her. 

The question of parting with J. T. was 
brought to an issue some months after I 
was seriously bitten by her in one of her 
moods. I wasstillusing a caneto get about, 
when one day I recalled that it had been 
many months, owing to my illness, since J. 
T. had had any dirt to play in. In my en- 
deavor to give her as nearly as possible the 
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things which she had been accustomed to 
in her native land, I was in the habit of 
getting a small tree or some bulbs growing 
in a pot or box and giving it to the monkey 
to dig in. I felt convinced, from watching 
her digging in the ground in Africa, that 
there was some chemical in the dirt neces- 
sary to the health and well-being of mon- 
keys. She would dig rapidly, scoop up a 
handful of the earth and from it pick little 
particles of something—whether lime in 
infinitesimal particles or some other min- 
eral, I don’t know—and put them in her 
mouth. This was the greatest treat I could 
give her, and she would spend hours pros- 
pecting her dirt pile. 

On this day, as I was about to place the 
box of earth in the oilcloth-lined receptacle 
in her room, J. T. became so excited and 
eager for the treat, which she had not had 
in such a long time, that she grabbed at 
me, and I, nervous from my last encounter 
with her teeth, drew back. This is a fatal 
move to make with any wild animal, which 
is in the habit of jumping at anything which 
moves quickly away from it. Her little 
teeth, sharp as knives, sank into my shoul- 
der, but as the wound was not a serious 
one, only a surface scratch, I packed it with 
cigarette ash and said nothing about it to 
anyone; but I resolved to be more careful 
in the future. 


Biting the Hand That Fed Her 


The third and last step in the tragedy 
came closely on the heels of this. I had 
prepared Paddy’s bath of warm soapsuds in 
the little tub and placed it on the table in 
the sunny window as usual, and the maid 
was in the bathroom letting the water run 
into the big tub for J. T. Seeing Paddy 
splashing about and enjoying himself had 
made J. T. very eager for hers. She followed 
me into the next room and, perched on the 
table, began teasing and pulling a bouquet 
of flowers to pieces. Turning toward her 
and pointing my finger at her, I said, in a 
rather decided tone, “‘J. T., go to your own 
room and wait until your bath is ready.” 
Perhaps it was my finger or the impatience 
in the tone of my voice that made her 
angry, or she might have been jealous of 
Paddy; at any rate, quick as a flash she 
grabbed my pointing hand and her sharp 
little fangs sank themselves in the flesh of 
my wrist, cutting the nerves and just miss- 
ing the large vein. I had learned wisdom 
from experience, and on this occasion lost 
no time in getting to the phone and sum- 
moning the doctor. ‘‘ Yousimply must send 
that animal away,” was his verdict. By 
the time my wounds were dressed I had 
made up my mind what I would do. 

Having had a comfortable cage made for 
the monkeys, I wired Mr. Blackburn at the 
Zoo in Washington, asking him if I might 
send J. T. to him. As soon as I received a 
favorable reply I made the monkeys ready 
for the trip; for I had decided to send 
Paddy to keep J. T. company, so that she 
might feel as little as possible the momen- 
tous change that was taking place in her 
life. I knew if I didn’t send her quickly, 
while my mind was made up, that I would 
weaken and be unable to part with her. As 
it was, I acknowledge frankly that the part- 
ing was so sad that I couldn’t recall it for 
many a day without my eyes filling with 
tears both for J. T. and myself. 

Anyone who has had to part with a child 
or an invalid who has been on his mind 
for many years may realize how perfectly 
lost I felt. For I had given up practically 
all my social life and many of my friends 
to devote myself to the care and study of 
this interesting little creature. And when I 
did tear myself away from her to go out for 
pleasure, the memory of her sad little form, 
huddled mournfully on the window seat, 
would defeat my purpose of enjoying myself; 
and mingled with my pity was the ever 
present fear that, through the carelessness 
or ignorance of someone less understanding 
of the situation than I, she might do herself 
or someone else grave harm in my absence. 


So it was always with mixed feelings of joy’ 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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luxurious and beautiful of all Mohair Velvets 
— Chase VELMO. 
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LACQUER ENAMEL 
An enamel finish for furniture, woodwork and floors 
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HERE is quick magic in a can of 
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Furniture, woodwork, linoleum, toys and 
floors are all made new by a touch of this 
wonder-working lacquer. It flows on freely 
and dries with a durable luster. It will not 
crack, chip or peel and is waterproof— guar- 
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| The transparent floor finish in clear and 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
and relief that I returned to find everything 
all right and J. T. delighted to see me. 

So the days which followed her departure 
were sad ories for me, and the day my 
wound was sufficiently healed so I could 
comb my hair once more, I made the jour- 
ney to Washington to see her again. Never 
have I been so disappointed in a reunion. 
J. T. and Paddy were occupying a large 
cage together, and when I stepped up in 
front of it the little monkey gave a squeal 
of delight and jumped joyfully to greet me, 
coaxing for something to eat, and showing 
in every way that he knew me and that he 
was glad to see me. 

Not so, J. T. In sulky dignity, she sat 
and eyed me, and to all my pleading for her 
to come down to the front of the cage and 
see me, she turned a deaf ear. The only 
satisfaction she vouchsafed me was to go to 
the door of her cage, by which she had been 
put in, and coax for me to come and open 
it. Her ultimatum seemed to be: “If you 
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want to have my continued friendship, 
there is one way, and one way only, for you 
to get it. Let me out and take me home 
where I belong, and everything will be as 
it was before.” 

It nearly broke my heart to refuse this 
dumb pleading, but I knew it was impos- 
sible to have J. T. with me again. I con- 
tinued my visits to the Zoo, however, but 
always with the same results; learning that 
though everyone around the place loved 
Paddy, with his rowdyish ingratiating dis- 
position, J. T. was rather feared as a cross 
and crabbed individual. Much of this feel- 
ing was engendered by the fact that J. T. 
kept up her old habit of protecting Paddy, 
and when someone teased him and he ran 
to her for protection or comfort, she made 
threatening faces at his tormentors. 

At last the day came when I made what 
I felt might be my last visit to the Zoo. 
War had been declared and I was going 
overseas to drive an ambulance on the 
French battlefields, and I had the feeling 
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that I might never return. As I stood look- 
ing at J. T. that morning I felt impelled to 
share this feeling with her as I would with 
another person, and see whether it would 
influence her attitudé toward me; for she 
still refused to let me touch her. I waited 
until the visitors had moved from our 
vicinity, so they would not think I was 


some poor creature with a defective mind, / 


and then, looking straight into her eyes, 
I said, “J. T., I am going away. You’d 
better come down and talk to me. It may | 
be the last time you will see me.’’ The 
effect of my words was magical. J. T. came 
down with a bound, and making her old | 
clucking sound of affection, reached through 
the bars and began to smooth my hair and 
eyebrows with her same old gentle touch, 
and she took the fresh fig from my hand bag | 
as of old. 

The reader may form his own opinion of 
her actions; I shall always believe that | 


she understood, at least my mood, if not my | » : 


words. 


SIMPLE CONFESSION 


place, he waited, saying over in a prelimi- 
nary way to himself, ‘““May I see Miss 
Royall— Miss Blanche Royall? My name 
is Dobson.’’ Or less brusquely, perhaps: 
“T should like to see Miss Blanche Royall; 
she is not expecting me,”’’ in the silly way 
one does before a door opens. 

He was settling his collar and tightening 
his tie, a bit unnerved in spite of himself by 
the fact that Miss Royall was not expecting 
him, when the latch clicked, the knob 
turned and against an oblong of cool green- 
ish dusk, through which chairs and a mirror 
showed dimly, a girl confronted him. Cool 
as Undine. Not unlike Undine in other 
waysalso. Richard received a sudden vivid 
impression of narrow gray eyes, a pointed 
chin, an untidy mop of red hair—not bronze 
or mahogany; nothing so conservative— 
the bright unbelievable red which keeps 
gold in its tangles. _ 

He cleared his throat. He said, wishing 
himself in that moment a thousand miles 
away, “‘May I see Miss Blanche Royall? 
Or it may be Mrs. Royall.” Stupid ass! 
Footless bungler! Why, he thought, did he 
have to add that? 

The girl peered at him closely. Was 
there, in her silence, her momentary uncer- 
tainty, a nervousness equal to his own? 
She said briefty, ‘‘Who are you?” 

‘“My name is Dobson,” said Richard. 

“Oh, my Lord!”’ said the girl. 

“Sorry!” said Richard. 

“‘T mean,” she explained in a hushed 
voice, ‘‘why did you have to come here?”’ 

“To see Blanche Royall,” said Richard 
stubbornly. 

“T told you not to. 
to come.” 

“You!” said Richard. She only stared 
at him in a hostile kind of way. “Are you 
Miss Royall?”’ he insisted incredulously. 

“Really.!”” said the girl with a touch of 
defiance. 

“Perhaps you are now— Mrs. Johnson?” 

She drew her brows together haughtily; 
she lifted the pointed chin; she seemed 
about to wither him. She thought better of 
it and said, carefully closing the door be- 
hind her, ‘‘ Come out in the garden; there’s 
a bench there. We can sit down—and I'll 
explain.” 

It seemed odd—her selecting that bench 
in the garden as if there were no chairs or 
sofas or what not inside the house upon 
which a guest might sit to receive an expla- 

nation. However, a warm, drowsy breath 
of spirea and roses drifted from the garden 
in question, and who was Richard to force 
an entrance where a door had been closed 
in his face, especially when in so doing his 
hostess shut herself outside with him? He 
followed her down an old brick walk be- 
tween beds of velvety petunias, purple and 
white; past rosebushes heavy with crimson 
and coral; past an ancient fountain, trick- 
ling languidly into a moss-grown basin; 
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past tangles of starry jasmine Why 
particularize? It was in all respects the 
most charming garden Richard had ever 
encountered, in no way spoiled by the silver 
shadows of approaching dusk. And the 
bench was there, green slatted and friendly, 
as a bench in such a garden would be. No 
cold marble slab supported by paunchy 
cherubs; no rustic seat to wound the sensi- 
bilities and other parts less vague with 
barked excrescences of hardy hickory; buta 
wide, rolling, comfortable bench, smoothed 
by generations of romantic youth, as a mar- 
ble saint is polished by the lips of its 
worshipers. 

“Sit down,” said the red-headed girl 
a trifle curtly, and taking the farther 
end of the bench, Richard obeyed her. 
“Now ”* she said. . 

“Yes?” said Richard politely. 

She continued, after a pause in which she 
broke a creamy rose from a bush beside her 
and lifted it to her nose with detailed and 
artistic detachment: ‘‘I suppose you don’t 
consider this an intrusion?’’ 

“But I do indeed,” said Richard. 

“You must have wanted badly to see 
me.” 

“‘T wanted badly to see Blanche Royall.” 

She didn’t say anything rude, although 
he thought for a moment she was going to, 
because she opened her mouth and shut it 
as if in the grip of second thought. What 
came out was: “Did you like the story so 
much?’’ Uncontrollable interest there. 

Richard followed up his advantage: ‘“‘As 
a story, tremendously.” 

“Oh, you did really?’”’ Clasped hands— 
gray eyes shining—mouth tipping up at its 
indented corners. She was in that moment 
nearer prettiness than Richard had thought. 

He continued, keeping himself to the 
matter in hand: “As a story it interested 
me deeply. As a confession—isn’t that 
what they call the rotten things?—it didn’t 
seem possible that it could have hap- 
pened a 

“Oh, I assure you it did. . . 

< to the woman of that picture.” 

“Tt was a nice picture,’ she admitted 
modestly. 

“A very beautiful picture; but I see 
now—another woman—not you.” 


” 


“Don’t you think so? I’ve been told it’s - 


very like.” 

“‘Not by your mirror,” said Richard. 

She laughed out suddenly, clear as struck 
crystal, fresh as bird song—the most de- 
licious laughter Richard had ever heard, 
and the most impish. She said: ‘‘ Red hair 
always takes black.” 

“But a turned-up nose doesn’t take 
straight,”’ said Richard. 

““You’d be surprised,” she argued, “what 
they can do with retouching—noses.”’ 

“Was it your picture?”’ asked Richard. 

She reproved him gravely: “I think 
you’re most impertinent.” 


“And you’re much too young to have 
been through all that sordid unhappiness— | 
too young and too untouched. It isn’t in | 
your face.” | 

“You’d be surprised what they can do in | 
beauty shops—for elderly women.”’ 

“Please don’t make fun of me,’ he 
begged her. 

“As if I could!” 

“Then what are you doing now?” 

She said, “‘Defending my secret,” but 
spoiled her effect with a chuckle. 

“Tell me,” said Richard earnestly, ‘“‘is 
Blanche Royall perhaps an older sister?” 

“Perhaps,” she said; “but I think it very 
improbable.” 

Richard knew a surge of baffled annoy- 
ance, a desire to shake the gray-eyed 
mocker until her teeth chattered. 

He said stiffly, ‘I have no right to ques- 
tion you, of course.”’ 

“Don’t worry,” she returned. “I haven’t 
told you anything.” | 

“Tt’s only that I have never wanted to 
know anyone as I want to know Blanche 
Royall.” 

To which admission, hard-wrung from 
him, she replied with surprising intensity, 
“Then the story must have been good!” 

“Of course it was good. It was beauti- 
ful, it was poignant a 

She broke across his testimonial with a 
sudden excited cry: ‘‘You aren’t by any 
chance an editor?” 

“T am a broker,” said Richard grimly. 

“Oh’’—abysmal disappointment—‘‘then | 
it doesn’t make a great deal of difference 
what you think.” 

“T beg of you,” persisted Richard in | 
spite of that body blow, “‘to tell me the 
truth about the story in ’s Magazine 
and the person who wrote it.” 

“‘T wrote it,’”’ said she coolly. 

“Then you are Blanche Royall?” 

“Naturally.” 

“That is not your photograph.” 

She sighed. ‘“‘It was taken in’ happier | 
days.” 

“It was taken of somebody else,’ 
Richard bluntly. 

“T see,” she told him, sitting with an | 
elbow on her knee, chin in the palm of her 
hand, watching him warily out of those 
mermaid eyes—‘‘I see it’s no good trying | 
to deceive you. You're too clever Mr.—is it 
Dobson or Dawson?”’ 

“Tt is Dobson—Richard Dobson.” 

“‘Very nice and simple,’’ she murmured. | 
“T prefer simplicity myself. As I was say- 
ing, I won’t deceive you any longer. The 
picture wasn’t I. I couldn’t bear to have 
my picture used—in such a way. Besides, 

I take a wretched one.” 

“Does ——’s Magazine know?” inquired 
Richard. 

“Oh, naturally not 

“Tf they did—if they so much as sus- | 
pected ——’”’ 
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She conceded: ‘It might be awkward.” 
Then she caught her breath, startled, im- 
ploring. ‘“‘You have nothing to do with 
’s Magazine?” 

“No more than I can help,” 
Richard. 

“T was afraid for a moment.” 

“‘T have told you I am a broker. I hap- 
pened to pick up a copy of that especial 
number 5 

““And my story 

“Tf it is your story,’ said Richard. 

“Why do you care,’ she burst out, 
“whose story it is?”’ 

“Because—I have told you—I want to 
know the woman who wrote it.” 

There was a little tree beyond the bench, 
a rosy crape myrtle. Toward it at that mo- 
ment a cat came swiftly, haloed in standing 
fur. Itspurned the ground, it almost swam 
through the air; and in its mad itinerary it 
crossed the foot of the red-headed girl, at 
which, with a little yelp of sincere terror, 
she caught Richard’s arm, crying desper- 
ately, ‘Take it away! Take it away!”’ 

Richard couldn’t take it away, because 
by that time it was up the tree, at whose 
foot a Belgian police dog proffered invita- 
tion and threat. But he looked his sym- 
pathy and, unavoidably, his surprise. 

‘“‘T can’t bear cats!”’ gasped the red- 
headed girl. She stopped short, crimsoning 
deeply. 

Came the dawn, as they say in the 
cinema. 

“That’s interesting,’ said Richard; 
‘that’s very interesting indeed! You can’t 
bear cats—yet Blanche Royall left her hus- 
band because he killed a kitten she had 
brought in starving off the street.” 

“Oh, my Lord!” said the red-headed 
girl hopelessly. 

Richard began to quote—he had the 
thing almost by heart anyhow: ‘“‘‘It seemed 
more like a bat than a kitten. I gave it 
some hot milk and it drank it all and licked 
my hand and purred. IT had it two 
nights. I was getting quite fond of it.’” 

“Don’t!” she pleaded tragically. 

“You couldn’t let a cat lick your hand if 
you wanted to.”’” She shivered uncontrol- 
lably at thought of it. ‘“‘Then who,” 
said Richard doggedly—‘‘who is Blanche 
Royall?” 

“*She’s no one at all; it’s a name I made 
up,’ said the red-headed girl. In the 
house a bell tinkled faintly. She caught at 
any relief. “‘That’s supper. If you’d like 
to stay and meet my mother I’ll tell you 
everything afterward.” 

Richard hesitated—not too long. He 
realized that he was hungry, that food in 
that vine-covered cottage would in all prob- 
ability be delicious. New-laid eggs, thick 
ivory cream, strawberry jam, golden fried 
chicken—these were a few of the things 
that glimmered and simmered in his mind 
while he said, ‘‘You’re very kind. If it’s 
not an imposition # 

“*Tf you’ll take potluck,” she conditioned. 

“T’ll think myself lucky to get it.” 

She led him back to the house. She said 
over her shoulder, passing the fountain, 
““My mother is Mrs. Johnson. I am Lydia 
Johnson.” 

“Delightful,” said Richard. 

“We live by ourselves.” 

“Does your mother know about the 
story?” 

“No, she does not.’’ 

“‘T only asked so as to be certain.” 

“Please don’t discuss it before her.” 

“T shouldn’t think of doing so against 
your wishes.” 

“T’'ll tell her you’re someone returning a 
manuscript.” 

“Oh, then she knows you write?” 

“She does. And she knows they come 
back.” 

“She won’t resent my accompanying the 
return?”’ 

“Not in the least. She’ll be rather grate- 
ful to you. She thinks I ought to stick to 
my teaching.” 

“Oh, you teach, as well?” 

“A great deal better, apparently,” said 
the red-headed girl bitterly. ‘But I loathe 
it from the bottom of my soul.” 
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They went up the steps and into the 
house, where lamps now shone with an 
aureate calm. The garden slipped back into 
dusk and silence. A slender woman came 
toward them down the hall. 

Red hair, tarnished with years to an 
eerie silver; narrow gray eyes meshed in a 
net of fine lines; mouth deeply indented at 
the corners, and faded between. Lydia, 
when time should have done with her, un- 
less some miraculous way -—— 

Richard caught a hurried undertone from 
the Lydia beside him: ‘‘My mother is al- 
most stone deaf. She reads your lips.” 

Then Lydia presented him coolly. The 
mother welcomed him, without either sur- 
prise or enthusiasm. They went in to sup- 
per, where a stooped old negro woman was 
placing another plate. 

Supper, in a dim, cool, low-ceilinged 
room, with flowers on the table, with a 
piece or. two of heavy old-fashioned silver 
on a stalwart mahogany sideboard, with 
thin gold-banded china, with thin etched 
goblets—all the paraphernalia of bygone 
gentility. The old colored woman served 
an omelet, light as a feather; tomatoes and 
cucumbers, thinly sliced, in an excellent 
salad; hot biscuits—the melted ruby of 
strawberry jam—quite as Richard had con- 
jectured. 

But Richard couldn’t eat as he might, 
as he should have preferred, as he ordinarily 
would have eaten. He had come to see 
Blanche Royall—and she didn’t exist. 
“‘She’s no one at all. It’s a name I made 
up.”” That—after weeks of surmise and 
imagining, after having her story by heart 
and reading through it to the woman be- 
hind it—the woman he had never met— 
now would never meet. 

Richard couldn’t eat for disappointment, 
and amazement and anger. His anger 
grew, swifter than the rest. He looked 
across the table, in the light of a mellow- 
shaded lamp, at Lydia Johnson’s gleaming 
red hair, her sea-gray eyes, her queer de- 
lightful mouth, and he knew a sharp and 
astounded resentment seeping through his 
veins. She had made a fool of him. She 
had tricked him in the secret place of his 
heart. She had lied and she had thwarted 
him. 

“Do you find Lydia’s work has any real 
merit?’’ asked the mother in the unin- 
flected monotone of one who never hears 
the sound she utters. 

Looking straight into Lydia’s eyes, 
Richard answered grimly: “It is amazingly 
lifelike.” 

“But not enough plot,”’ said the mother. 

“Oh, quite enough plot!” said Richard. 

He felt a cruel satisfaction in seeing color 
rise under the girl’s clear skin. She had 
freckles, a golden powdering of them over 
nose and cheeks. She herself was not eat- 
ing largely. Was she nervous about him— 
about what he might betray? 

The mother sat as if inclosed in a shell of 
glass, seeing everything, hearing nothing; 
coming out of silences in which she sat in- 
finitely removed, withdrawn, to hurl ques- 
tions like delicate javelins. 

“You advise-her, then, to continue?” 
Lydia’s eyes defied and prayed him. ‘‘By 
all means,’ said Richard suavely. ‘A 
talent like hers—for invention ae 

The mother’s eyes were on his mouth 
like cold, light finger tips. 

“Invention? Lydia, have you invented 
anything?” 

Lydia said calmly, while she rolled a bit 
of biscuit into crumbs, ‘‘A lady or two.” 

““You mean,” said the mother, again ad- 
dressing Richard, ‘“‘that her characters are 
well drawn?” 

“What I have seen of them,” said 
Richard. 

The mother objected with a touch of 
querulousness: ‘‘I have no idea she will 
ever do anything with her writing. And 
she has her school.” 

“Her prison!” said Lydia suddenly, 
violently. 

“She does so well with children.”’ 

“Little beasts!”’ said Lydia. Adding 
reluctantly, ‘‘Most of ’em!”’ 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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Let These Plain Facts 
Guide Your Choice of Radio 


Now your purchase can be made knowingly 


orget technical mysteries now. 
Frasio is no longer experimental. 
Printed descriptions sound alluring. 
But what you read is secondary. What 
you see is secondary, too. But what 
you hear is all important. | 
Your ear is the final judge of radio. 
Throughit comes your enjoyment. 
All else is of minor importance. 
Nowaway is offered for you to 
make this supreme test of Kolster 
Sets and Brandes Reproducers. 


Experts Compare 

Kolster is often called the 
-“musicians’ radio” because it is 
the choice of the most critically 
trained ears. A radio must be 
supreme in tonal qualities to be 
preferred by composers, singers, 
orchestral leaders and musicians. 

Nothing but what they con- 
sider the finest could give them 
constant enjoyment. A lesser in- 
strument would be a jarring and 
discordant annoyance. 

They have chosen Kolster 
Radio and Brandes Reproducers be- 
cause these instruments offer an appeal 
to the ear which satisfies the most 
discriminating. 

They unite in acclaiming these instru- 
‘ments as the final perfection in Radio. 


We Say, “Hear It” 


Kolster Radio and Brandes Re- 
producers. are sold only on the basis 
_ of your being perfectly satisfied. Kolster 
dealers were sold only by demonstra- 
tion. We urged them to let Kolster 


Kolster- 


Constant satisfaction can be assured 


How to make a wise choice 


Sets and Brandes Reproducers prove 
their own supremacy. Likewise we 
urge you to hear a Kolster Set and a 
Brandes Reproducer before you make 
a choice. Follow the example of Kolster 
dealers. They represent the highest 
type of radio merchant everywhere. 


Kolster Radio is presented in five models, ranging in price from $85 to $375. There is 
a type for every home. Likewise Brandes Reproducers range from its Superior Head-set 
to a power cone. Prices from $5.00 to $250. Kolster Sets and Brandes Reproducers 
are built to demonstrate conclusively their own superiority. We illustrate here a 


Kolster 6-D, $85, and a Brandes Table Cone, $12.50. 


We could talk about this large 
$10,000,000 concern, a pioneer in 
radio. We might tell of our fine 
staff of radio and acoustical experts. 
We might recall our construction of 
the chief radio stations for the U. S. 
Navy. We might ask you to remember 
our Kolster Radio Compass and the 
part it played in the rescue of the ill- 
fated Antinoe by the S. 8. Roosevelt. 

We might describe here, as we do 
so fully in our catalog, all the mechani- 
cal advancements of our instruments. 


Brandes 


But all this would be secondary. 
Nothing is so important to you as 
hearing a Kolster Set and a Brandes 
Reproducer. 


Decide This Way 


In cooperation with our dealers, we 
offer a home demonstration of 
the Kolster Radio and Brandes 
Reproducer. Hear them in their 
future surroundings. Ask your 
friends in. Operate the set. Make 
any comparisons you choose. 


You be the judge. If our in- 
struments prove their own supe- 
riority, you too will prefer them. 
If not, the home demonstration 
has not obligated you in the least. 


The plan we offer is a simple 
one. And so sensible that no 
one can overlook it. It is certain 
to guide you safely into a final 
choice which will bring you 
years of constant enjoyment. 

Just ask a Kolster-Brandes 
dealer for a home demon- 
stration. Should you not 
know who he is, just fill out 
the coupon and mail it and 
we will notify him of your 
request. 

Or check the coupon for 
our illustrated catalog. 


FEDERAL-BRANDES,INC. 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 
T] Without cost or obligation to me, I'd like to have a 


home demonstration of a Kolster Set and a Brandes 
Reproducer. 
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“‘Tf she loses her school,’”’ said the mother, 
‘because of this hopeless passion for writ- 
ing, she will have only herself to blame— 
and we shall have nothing to live on.” 

The selfish chill in the mermaid eyes 
grown old! 

‘‘No passion is hopeless!’’ flamed Lydia. 
‘*Passion is the beginning of life.” 

She looked at Richard, and he waived his 
anger and smiled. She was so much alive, 
in that place of memory of glass-shelled 
silences. 

‘From the time she was a child,” said the 
mother, “‘she has had this craving for pen 
and ink. I don’t know where she got it. 
The women of my family have all been 
content to be excellent wives and mothers.” 

““Thank God I had a father,”’ said Lydia 
sullenly, ‘‘who couldn’t be either one.” 

Not a placid meal! Richard, buttering 
his hot biscuit, helping himself to that 
luscious strawberry jam, was yet distinctly 
relieved when, having risen from the table, 
Lydia once more led the way into the gar- 
den, silver gilt now, every leaf and flower 
transmuted with the outpourings of an 
adolescent moon. 

The mother remained in the house, knit- 
ting, beneath a lamp. Richard had an in- 
stant’srepelled recollection of other knitters, 
beside a guillotine, no quieter, no more 
watchful than she. 

He said politely, ‘“Won’t your mother 
come out? It’s a wonderful night.” 

Lydia answered with disdainful frank- 
ness: “‘I told her I wanted to talk to you 
about a story.” 

‘Will she ever be reconciled to your 
stories?” asked Richard. 

‘“When I begin to get money for them,” 
sail Lydia. 

Queer hard creature! But hard with the 
substance of crystal or gem, clean and shin- 
ing—a thrilling hardness. 

They sat down once more upon the 
bench. ‘About Blanche Royall,’ said 
Lydia. 

“Tf you please,” said Richard. 

She didn’t look at him. She sat crouched 
in her earlier attitude, elbows on her knees, 
chin in cupped palms. The moonlight 
made unholy glory of her hair. Her face 
was in shadow. She spoke in a low stub- 
born voice: 

“You heard my mother say I’d always 
been crazy to write—that’s true. I began 
it when I was a young one, scribbling in all 
my schoolbooks, making poems instead of 
pothooks, making plays out of the stuff I 
learned in history, beginning a novel before 
I could spell beyond three syllables—you 
know the kind of thing.” 

“T’ve heard of it,” said Richard. ‘But 
doesn’t it usually arrive—an obsession like 
that?” 

She said moodily, ‘‘ Not yet—not mine— 
not for me.” Like the bell of a buoy swing- 
ing in troubled seas. She added suddenly, 
“You asked for all this, you know.” 

“Go on,” said Richard. 

“All the way through high school I was 
planning to write. I meant to go away to 
college. I meant to train for it. All I could 
do in this sleepy hole was to read, read, 
read.” 

“You've done that?” 

“Everything I could lay my hands on. 
Not half I want—or need; the town li- 
brary and the books my father left.’ Her 
voice softened, lingered a little saying ‘“‘my 
father.” 

“Your father is dead?’’ asked Richard 
quietly. 

“He died in my last year at high school, 
suddenly. He wasn’t very old. He had a 
bad heart. No wonder. He needed a heart 
of iron—to live his life. Women can be so 
cruel—can’t they?—to failures.’’ 

The knitter beneath the lamp—she would 
be cruel. Richard only said, ‘‘He wasn’t a 
failure—to you?” 

Denial shook the husky voice of the red- 
headed girl—illimitable tenderness: ‘To 
me? He was the dearest thing alive! The 
night he died I wanted to die too.’ She 
passed by that memory doggedly. “Of 
course you don’t die when you want to; 
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you just grow another skin. I ditched all 
my dreams about college and took kinder- 
garten instead, so as to support my mother 
and myself. My father left no insurance— 
he’d let it lapse—nothing except this house. 
He’d have lost that, only it was in her 
name. He hadn’t the wits of a child about 
money. But he had a thirst and a hunger 
for books, which is what he left me.”’ 

“Not a bad inheritance,’ said Richard. 

“Blessing and curse,’ said the red- 
headed girl. Deeper in the garden a bird 
called drowsily. ‘‘Sleepy sweet sound!” 
she said. 

She sat up and folded her hands in her 
lap, looking at Richard, a challenge in her 
eyes. ‘“‘That’s all—almost. -I went on 
writing—trying to write, trying like a fool, 
every moment I could get to myself. Not 
so many, after the daily drudging.” 

“What do you teach?” asked Richard. 

“‘Children—for my sins!”’ said the girl 
wickedly. ‘“‘ And, of course,” she explained, 
“all the time My mother’s disap- 
proval, opposition, you saw.” Richard 
nodded. She said: “‘So I never had any- 
thing accepted. I battered my head 
against a wall, with nothing but bruises to 
show for it, until one day, looking over a 
magazine at the library, it occurred to 
me—those confession things—it wouldn’t 
be hard to do one. It might sell as life, 
where it wouldn’t as art!’’ She chuckled. 
“That’s how Blanche Royall was born— 
found under a cabbage, as you may say. 
And she did sell. And they gave me a 
check for her. And that’s a leg over the 
wall, Mr. Dobson. Try to stop me now!” 

Steel in her voice—the clear fine hiss of 
steel through the air. 

Richard might have liked her tremen- 
dously in that moment—the ardor and 
reckless delight of her—if he could have 
forgotten Blanche Royall. 

He said, tugging impatiently at his mus- 
tache: “So you faked the whole thing—a 
lie out of whole cloth; all that pathetic 
stuff about the man who married and used 
her. That was all your own invention. It 
never happened. The man never existed.” 

Lydia jumped to her feet with a con- 
temptuous laugh. “‘The man doesn’t exist 
that could do that to a woman worth hay- 
ing—and keep her! Faked him? Of 


course! I lovingly made him whole, out of, 


all the rotters in fiction. I lovingly made 
her whole, out of all the fools since Griselda. 
And they swallowed it—the magazine 
people who read it. They wrote me a 
beautiful letter. They sent me a beautiful 
check—my first. But it won’t be my last! 
For whether my mother believes it or not, 
I’m started now, I’ve got my foot in the 
door.”’ 

Insane little egoist, she could see nothing 
but her goal, hear nothing but her own feet 
upon the road. 

“All that detail Richard insisted. 
He stood with his arms folded, looking 
down at her grimly, unwilling utterly to re- 
lease the hem of his dream’s garment. ‘‘The 
thing was so simple, so convincing, it’s im- 
possible to believe it didn’t happen.” 

“Oh, then it must have been good! It 
must have been good!”’ cried Lydia. 

“You haven’t a shred of conscience,” 
said Richard. 

“Not a shred, not a wisp, notarag! I’m 
fighting for my life.” 

“Do you realize that I ought to expose 
you?” 

“T realize that you won’t! You couldn’t! 
You’re too fine! You are fine, you know. 
I adored that first letter of yours, even 
while I sent you such a cocky answer. You 
couldn’t care for a woman like—like 
Blanche Royall. You’d despise her. She 
was a coward, she was stupid, she was a 
fool. And suppose she had been real; sup- 
pose all that had happened to her—and 
she’d sold herself in print, as you believed. 
Do you mean to say you could respect 
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her—could want to know her—could come 
to care for her? Bah! She wouldn’t be 
worth your notice.” 

““You’re an amusing little spitfire,’’ said 
Richard. 

She was more than amusing—she was 
gorgeous—with the moonlight on her hair, 
like silver on copper; with her head thrown 
back and her eyes gleaming; with her red 
mouth trembling. . Why trembling? 

Richard felt suddenly that it must be 
rather late; that he had overstayed his 
time; that the garden was too fragrant for 
safety, the vine-covered cottage too dim for 
entire wisdom. He began to feel the habit- 
ual urge to mount and ride away. 

He said, obeying the impulse, “I’m 
afraid I’ve imposed shamefully upon your 
time. I’ll be running along, I think. Is 
there a hotel or anything of the sort where 
I might get a room for tonight?”’ 

“There is—a frightful little hotel,’ said 
the red-headed girl maliciously. ‘‘No one 
ever stays there. I should think you could 
get the whole place if you liked.” 

Somewhere between bench and house 
she changed subtly. Arrogance went clean 
out of her and wistfulness entered. She 
said to Richard, standing upon the topmost 
step, beneath dim clustered traceries of 
clematis and honeysuckle, ‘‘ Will you wait 
just amoment? There is something I want 
to show you.” 

She went into the house and Richard 
waited. Not for too long. Returning al- 
most at once, she laid in his hands a small, 
dark, leather-covered volume. ‘‘Look!”’ 
she said. Richard looked. Moonlight and 
lamplight streaming from the open door 
aided his shortsighted vision. ‘‘ Daybook” 
ran in heavy black script across the cover. 
“Look inside!” said the red-headed girl. 
On the flyleaf there was a name— Lily King. 
“T made it Blanche Royall.”’ 

“Ts this the truth?”’ asked Richard. 

““Yes—why not? You’re going away. 
I’ll never see you again.”’ 

“Where did you get this?”’ 

“T found it in a box of secondhand books 
I bought at an auction.” 

“And the photograph too?’’—incredu- 
lously. 

“No, I took the photograph out of a 
frame I bought at the jeweler’s.”’ 

“Tt must have been a real photograph.” 

“Oh, yes, it was; but there wasn’t any 
name on it.” 

“You took a frightful chance.” 

“T like taking chances.” 

“And this book?” 

“You may have it.” 

“Do you realize what I could do with it?”’ 

“You could find her—the last date is 
only a year ago.” 

Richard had been going to say ‘“‘I could 
expose you.”’ He knew a deep and searing 
shame before the beauty of that gift. 

“T wasn’t going to tell’’—she spoke as 
simply as a child—‘“‘but it seems a pity— 
who knows? While you were looking for 
her, she might be waiting for you.” 

Then she said good night—once more in 
the saddle, as it were—and closed the door 
upon him with her head in the air, smiling. 

Richard put the book in his pocket and 
went down the walk in the moonlight be- 
tween petunias, smotheringly sweet. He 
found the frightful little hotel after a cer- 
tain amount of search; found a room, 
found a bed, put cigarettes and matches 
upon the table beside that bed, polished 
his eyeglasses and read the thing through, 
first page to last. It covered, in the fashion 
of daybooks, a period of more than three 
years, written in a small, careful hand. 
At five minutes after two in the morning 
Richard closed it, cursed it and threw it 
violently against the wall. It was in its 


entirety the record of a dull and cowardly 
woman. She was a coward, she was stupid, 
she was a fool! The red-headed girl had 
told him so. 
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Allthat had gone into the story of Blanche 
Royall in ’s Magazine had been—the 
red-headed girl. Lily King had put down 
facts and the red-headed girl had set them 
to music, employing the trumpets of her own 
gallantry, the drums of her dogged deter- 
mination, the flutes of her elfin simplicity 
and the violins of her heart. 

Even the episode of the murdered kit- 
ten—in the hands of one who couldn’t bear 


cats—heartbreak and high resolve—in Lily » 


King’s daybook read thus: “The kitten 
cried last night and Roy got up and threw 
a shoe at it. This morning it’s dead. I’m 
going home to my mother. Next thing I 
know he’ll be throwing things at me. I’m 
afraid.” 

“Blind fish swimming in the black waters 
of an underground river ss 

Lily King, untranslated, was far more 
definite. 

“He says I’m cold as a fish. I guess I 
must be a poor fish to stay with him.” 

There wasn’t a word in the book wove a 
spell; dead as the words on a tombstone, 
drab as a grocery list, dumb as broken keys 
on an old piano. With the piano image, his 
letter came back to Richard—his unbear- 
ably smug and insulting letter to Blanche 
Royall, who didn’t exist. Yes, by the Lord, 
she did exist, in the body of the red-headed 
girl, who had had his letter and answered 
it; who had met him on her doorstep and 
taken him into her garden; who had sat 
across the table from him, glowering and 
flaming, under the eyes of that cold deaf 
creature, her mother; who had given him 
the book in which the last date was only a 
year ago, so that he might, if he chose, go to 
look for the woman who might be waiting 
for him. 

And the mouth of the red-headed girl 
had trembled while she said it. Richard 
knew a moment’s breathless guessing at 
the fact that he wasn’t the only dreamer in 
the world. To make Blanche Royall out of 
Lily King, the red-headed girl must have 
been dreaming all her life long. 

He got up at daylight because he couldn’t 
sleep; besides which, the frightful little 
hotel stood on a barrenly unsheltered cor- 
ner of the town’s main street and was 
stuffy beyond hope. He put the daybook 
in his pocket and went for a walk through a 
delicate and dewy world. A spirit in his 
feet led him past a chamber window, gar- 
landed in honeysuckle and clematis. No 
one, of course, would be out at that hour— 
but someone was. 

Her hair burned like a flame in the cool 
green depths of her garden. She had a 
checked pinafore over her frock and was 
cutting roses. At least, she had a basket 
and a pair of shears, and a full-blown ivory 
beauty, from the bush beside the bench, 
was in her hand. 

Directly she saw Richard she came to the 
gate. “‘Why, I thought you’d gone!”’ said 
she. 

“You have pollen on your nose,’ 


, 


said 


Richard. And she had—a golden dab of it. - 


Like a super-freckle. 

She tilted her face—‘“‘ Wipe it off for me.” 

Richard looked up and down the street— 
cautious Richard—not a soul in sight. He 
wiped it off. He said, “I’ve brought back 
the book.” 

She asked innocently, “‘Didn’t you like 
tiie 

He said, ‘‘ Horrible! 
inst. 

“That’s not so good!” 

““T mean—it was you I saw in the story.” 

“Then the story was good?” 

“Damn the story!’’ said Richard im- 
pulsively. 

“Do you mean damn me?” she inquired. 

He looked up and down the street again— 
not a soul in sight, but no telling when one 
would be. He said, ‘“‘Let me come into 
your garden so we can talk. I have a con- 
fession to make to you.” 

“Simple Aveu?”’ said the red-headed 
girl. . . . Undine herself, soulless. Then 
the long eyes darkened, the red mouth 
twisted, a flush burned up across her throat. 
She swung the gate inward, recklessly mur- 
muring, “‘ Absolvo te!”’ 


It was you I saw 
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Warmth 


Hotpoint Waffle Iron 


Delicious, golden brown waf- 
fles can be baked right at the 
table. No grease, smoke or 
odor. No turning necessary. 
Just pour on the batter, close 
the iron and in a few minutes 
the waffles are done just right. 
The Hotpoint Waffle Iron is 
finished in highly polished 
nickel that stays beautiful. 

on cord ioe plug. $1 5-00 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAN 


net > 
CONTROL ® 


THERE’S 


N chilly mornings and evenings and on damp, drizzly days, 

a Hotpoint Hedlite Heater gives instant warmth. Connect 
it to the nearest electric outlet in any room in the house and 
you immediately have a comforting beam of warmth. 


A Hotpoint Hedlite Heater will prevent colds occasioned by 
the sharp change from a warm bed toa cold room. And electric 
heat is healthful. You can safely leave your Hedlite Heater 
burning all night because it does not consume oxygen in the 
room as do flame burners. 


With a Hotpoint Hedlite Heater in the home you can delay 
starting the furnace. It will be a valuable supplement to the 
regular heating system throughout the winter. 


Hotpoint Hedlite Heaters can be purchased for as little as $5.75. 
For sale by electric light companies and dealers everywhere. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


5600 West Taylor St., Chicago, IIl. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
New York + Boston + Atlanta + Cleveland + St.Louis + Salt Lake City 
Seattle + Portland + Los Angeles * San Francisco 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


SERVANTS 


© 1926 
E. E. A. Co. 
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A HOTPOINT 


for Health’s Sake 


Electrically with a Hotpoint Hedlite Heater 


New Hotpoint Super-Iron 


Has the patented Hotpoint 
Calrod Heating Element cast in 
solid iron — practically inde- 
structible. Also the exclusive 
Thumb-Rest that rests wrist, 
armand shoulderandthehinge 
plug which lengthens the life 
of the cord. Six-pound Super- 
Iron, complete with plug, cord 
and attached heel 

stand, Only Sins $6.00 


Also Model R, 6 Ib., $5.00 
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eAmerica has its first high-speed 
uropean-type Light Car 


HIS is a story of success without precedent. The 
dramatic record of a new-type car that has 
achieved ‘‘world-fame”’ in three short months. 
A car that has revolutionized the whole trend of 
American automobile design. 


On June 26th the Overland Whippet was first an- 
nounced. That day America witnessed the most 
spectacular ovation ever given any new automobile. 

Everywhere . . . crowds thronged the streets and 
showrooms to see this amazing new-type car. Over- 
night it took the spotlight of success. 

Checked reports show that 14,580,000 people saw 
this new car in its first three weeks. 


Thousands of orders were placed without even a 
demonstration. Many to first car buyers . . . who 
found in the Whippet economy factors they had 
been waiting for. 

Many were sold to owners of old-fashioned, heavy, 
cumbersome automobiles, who wanted a ‘‘second 
car’’ that was fast, agile, easy to drive in city traffic. 


Acclaimed by millions... purchased by 
thousands... all America is talking 
about this revolutionary new-type car 


T QE 


Production was doubled .. . then trebled . . . to 
meet this great demand. 

Here at last was a light car that a ‘‘millionaire’’ 
would be proud to own, A car that any woman 
would find safe to drive. A car that men in all walks 
of life could afford to buy. A new ‘‘vogue’’ of auto- 
mobile ownership was thus established in America. 


Warning to light car buyers 


Spurred on by this great success, other manufac- 
turers will doubtless bring out Whippet-type cars. 


But remember the facts we told you in our 
announcement. 

It took Overland engineers, in Europe and Amer 
three years to design and build the Overland Whip 

A big car with little wheels is stil] a big car. 
lacks those things which make the Whippet 
most economical of all cars to own... then 
thrilling of all light cars to drive. 

It will take other manufacturers a year or mor 
create such a Car. 

So do not expect Whippet advantages in any 0! 
light car. Today Overland . . . and Overland al 
. . . offers you these unique engineering attainme 

~ “ = 

The Overland Whippet is designed to meet moc 
traffic conditions. 

A car engineered specifically for parking at jam: 
curbs—for lightning getaway at congested tr 
crossings—for instant stopping in pedestrian-crd — 
city streets. It will pickup in 13 seconds from 


Much smaller parking space needed— 
the Whippet will park at a 14-foot curb 


30 miles an hour. It will stop in 51 feet 
from a speed of 4o miles an hour. It will 
turn in a 34-foot circle—park in a 14- 
foot curb space, which is much less than 
the space required for the conventional 
type of car. 


_ This new car has a low European- 
type body. With height and length in 
true symmetrical ae It is 5 feet 
3 inches high . . . hot as tall as the 
| average man. Yet it provides more room 
and comfort than you've ever found in 
any American-built automobile of this class before. 


4-wheel brakes are an integral part of this new car's 
chassis design . . . a necessity that light car owners 
have not heretofore enjoyed. 

Its center of gravity is extremely low, with ample 
road clearance . . . thus giving a sense of security 
you have never found in any light automobile. 
Something you actually feel when you drive this car. 


Two engineering ideals combined 
The Overland Whippet represents a combination 
of the most advanced European and American engi- 
neering thought. 
It is a complete new car . . . designed and built as a 
mit... not an old-fashioned reconstructed chassis. 


' Over three hundred and sixty thousand miles of © 


‘oad tests proved the practical advantages of this 
vat before it was released for production. 

The Overland Whippet will do 55 miles an hour 
n the hands of the average owner . . . with all the 
eserve power that this implies. 

You can drive this car as fast as you like with 
the utmost ease. of control . . . for no light car ever 
1ugged the road like this before. 
| In traffic it gets away with amazing speed . . 
‘top-watch tests show that it accelerates up to 40 
niles an hour—18% faster than other light four- 


eylinder cars. 
| 


Smart European-type body design 


The distinctive body lines of the Overland Whippet 
tankly resemble the smartest custom-built automo- 
viles of America and Continental Europe. Stand in 
ront of this car and you can imagine yourself on the 
Soulevards of France. Low-swung ... rakish... 
wtaceful as a whippet that’s the only way 
0 describe its wonderful beauty. 


| In the Overland Whippet you 
‘ave the feeling of riding closer 
0 the ground . . . with the re- 
ultant sense of solidity and ab- 
- of that sidesway so notice- 


Just think what this saving 
in gasoline will mean to you 
in a single year 


OVERLAND Whz 


Americas New-Type Light, 
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It turns in a 34-foot circle—that's 
less than the width of a city street 


able in the conventional type of car. 


Due to its unique body and dash con- 
struction there is actually more head and 
leg room than in any car of this price 
class. 


All seats are placed in a naturally 
restful position so that you have com- 
plete relaxation as you ride. No more 
sitting bolt-upright . . . you ride im this 
car, not on it. 


30 miles on a gallon of gasoline 


Here at last is an automobile that will run 30 miles 
on a gallon of gasoline . . . well over 1,000 miles on 
a gallon of oil . . . with extraordinary mileage on 
titesyeeeand, the smallest tax rating of any car in 
America today. 


Imagine if you can what 
this saving will mean to the 
average owner in a single 
year. 


It cuts present operating 
costs just about in half. 
Doubles the value of every 
dollar you now spend for 
upkeep. 

Exhaustive tests so far in- 
dicate that the average year’s 
operating cost of the Over- 
land Whippet should save 
you from $75 to $150 in 
gas, oil, tires and mechanical 


upkeep. 


Compared with old-fashioned, bulky cars the 
Whippet appears smaller and much more graceful 


The new principles . . . the new ideas . . . the new 
standards of design in the Overland Whippet are 
bound to change your whole idea of light car me- 


11" g-wheel brakes enable this 
car to stop in sx feet from a 
speed of 40 miles an hour 


vld Francis kind of 
i ie he sent out for 
.lers had did a pretty 
ad soked old Nigger from | 
hey got off most of the ink. 
vuv Nigger home to chainge his 


Steering mechanism has been especially 


designed for quick, 


easy parking 


chanical features. Its ‘‘high-torque’’ motor of 3 %’’ 
bore by 438” stroke is by far the most efficient light 
car engine made in America. 


Because of this greater efficiency, the motor of the 
Overland Whippet costs more to build, yet less to main- 
tain than any other light car engine built today. 


This motor actually develops more horsepower per 
cubic inch of piston displacement, and pound of car 
weight, than any other American-built light 4- 
cylinder engine. It has an 80-lb. torque . . . this 
means greater pulling power . the ability to 
master hills without shifting gears. 

All 4-wheel brakes are 11’’ in diameter, of the 
mechanical internal type. They provide 192 square 
inches of braking surface—far more per pound of car 
weight than any other American light car built 
today. Each is completely en- 
cased, thus not susceptible to 
weather conditions. 


The Whippet is not a 1 or 
2 year car. Instead it has been 
built to give years and years 
of satisfactory service. 

The engineers who designed 
this car. . . and the men who 
built it... have worked with- 
out restrictions. a 

Nothing has been spehool 
that would improve ifweler - 
neering or its qualit’ Simmons 

You can compara dard for 
land Whippet wiars. R. F. 
American lightmpany, Attle- 
basis of prices. Sales offices: 

But fr-tiden Lane, New 
engin City: e10 ouch Wa- 
comfcn Ave:, Chicago, Ill.; 
established an entirely netck W. Lees, 95 King St. 
other light cars must be past, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Q€ The Murphy Varnish Company once told me that it was not its am- 
bition to have the largest varnish business in the world, but to be 
sure that wherever the name Murphy appears upon a can of varnish 
or any other finish that name would stand for a good job faithfully 
done and fully delivered. If that way of doing things should lead 
to the largest varnish business in the world, well and good, but not 


on any other terms. 99 


YES, PT ~PAY S?*EO:ePAUNT 


THE CAR 


You know the old jingle, “For want of a nail a shoe was 
lost.”” Put off painting the car, and soon you'll feel you’ve 
got to trade it in. You won’t get as much for it as you would 
| if it looked as good as it is. You’ll pay out for a new car, 
and lose something on the trade-in value, all for a new coat 
of finish that it won’t take a day to put on. And when you 
get it refinished you won’t trade it in—not for a year or so. 

[t is for you to decide whether you will pay the painter 
for spraying your car with Murphy Murcote Lacquer or 
Varnish, or take the short time necessary to brush Murphy 
Da-Cote Enamel on yourself. In either case you get a*new 
looking, good looking car, and you get it right away. No 
waiting for drying. Murcote dries in a few minutes. Da-Cote 
dries over night. A quick job but always a good one. 

The thing for you to realize is that your car needs re- 
painting. It needs it right now. You owe yourself the satis- 
faction of driving a better looking car this year. In a com- 
paratively short time and for little money you can have one. 
Murphy makes it possible. 


Murphy 


DA-COTE Enamel 


BRUSHING 
or 
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MURCOTE Lacquer 
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cloths and then Pop Clark begun to maik 
faces and we had to laff. if you had saw Pop 
maiking those faces at a funiral you wood 
have laffed. well old Francis dident laff but 
he told Pop to stop and Pop sed he coodent 
but maid sum wirse faces and sed between 
faces that he dident want to maik faces 
but the harder he tride the wirse faces he 
maid. 

so old Francis he took Pop by the neck 
with one hand and opened -the woodbox 
and pulled Beany out with the other and 
put Pop in with Pewt and shet the cover 
down and set Beany on the woodbox. 
Beanys eys was blinking and he was all 
covered with sawdust. 

well then old Francis galled up a arith- 
metic class and sent them to the bord and 
gave them sum xamples to do while the 
gography class resited. after they had got 
done he looked at the xamples on the bord 
and he saw Tickys poim whitch i had rote 
for him. then old Francis sed poitry, i 
thougt i gave a xample in arithmetic, are 
you the poit Herbert. Herbert is Ticky you 
know. and Ticky sed yes sir i done it. it 
has been running in my hed for 2 or 3 nites 
and i thougt i shood go crasy. i had to 
shout it or wright it. my hed most split 
thinking of it and now it is done i feel a 
grate releef. 

then old Francis sed well Herbert this is 
prety serius. you taik a seet with Elbridge 
on the woodbox a moment and peraps i 
can afford you moar releef. i will try to. 
and Ticky went to the woodbox and set 
down beside Beany and he and Beany 
looked prety cheerful and grinned at us 
when old Francis wasent looking. 

then old Francis sed it looks as if vigorus 
measures are necessary. then he asted if 
there was enny moar fellers who wanted to 
do sum rong things that they dident want 
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to do, but nobody did ennything. then he 
called up Skinny Bruce and gave him his 
gnife and told him to go out and cut a good 
thick swich that wood stand hard wirk. so 
Skinny went out and Beany and Ticky 
stopped grinning and begun to look sick 
and we cood heer Pop and Pewt moving 
round kind of uneezy in the woodbox. 

then Skinny come back with a big thick 
swich and give it to old Francis and he 
tride it 2 or 3 times by swiching it in the 
air. and evry time he wood swich it Beany 
and Ticky wood gump as if they had set on 
a tact. then he maid Beany come out and 
then he waled him good and maid him yell 
and dance and then sent him to his seet. 

then he done the saim to Ticky only 
wirse becaus he dont like to be maid fun of 
in a poim. iam glad he dident know i rote 
it. well while he was tanning Tickys hide 
we cood see the cover of the woodbox come 
up 2 or 38 intches and see Pop and Pewt 
peeking out with their eys sticking out like 
a doodlebuggs and wishing they hadent 
done it. 

then he sent Ticky to his seet and then he 
licked Pewt and Pop good and sent them 
to their seets and sed the ferst class in 
grammer will now analize and parse 


the curfew tolls the gnell of parting day 

the lowing herd winds slowly oar the lee 

the plougman homeward plods his weery way 
and leeves the wirld to darkness and to me. 


Carter what is the subjec nominative of 
the ferst sentence and old Moog Carter sed 
curfew is the subjec nominative modified by 
the deffinite article the. j 
then they went on jest like enny other 
day. i 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixteenth of a series of 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


Types of The Old Home Town 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 
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Our Oldest Inhabitant. He Had Fought the Indians—and Had Been in tlh:e Mexi« 


can and Civil Wars. 


Some Folks Said He Had Been a Drummer Boy in the War 


of 1812, But That Was Laying it on Pretty Thick. Anyway, He Built the First Log 
Cabin in Our County, Struggled With the “Unyielding JSoil,’? Wolves, Panthers, 
Grasshoppers, Crows, Gophers, Chinch Bugs, Frosts, Floods, Installment Agents, 
Mortgages, a Large Family, and Had Scars Enough to Prove Anything. What's 
More, at 94 He Could Dance the Virginia Reel ‘‘With the Best on ’em”’ 
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The tae thrill will come 


a year from now 


There’s a bigger thrill in looking at a set of 
tires that has been on your cara year or two 
than any new Set ever offered. 


Then you know you have enjoyed a greater 
economy, by spreading your original invest- 
ment over the greatest number of miles, than 
the man who saved a few dollars on “first 
cost” but has bought several times since. 


There is the soundest kind of reason why car 


owners are Swinging to Generals everywhere 
... because General is the kind of tire you can 
check up on a year or two years from now and 
prove to yourself that your cost per mile of 
service has been considerably less. 


That is the basis of trué tire economy and the 
reason for General’s policy of not tampering 
with quality, regardless of rubber prices or 
regardless of manufacturing expediency. 
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“Don’t worry about her, Mr. Farren,” 
said Bobby, giving the young lady a vicious 
scowl. ‘‘If you were as deep as that one, 
you could comb your hair at that mirror 
while you were doing a two-step down in 
the cellar at the same time.” 

Ivy went to the mirror when they had 
gone. She looked at herself casually, then 
soulfully, then merrily and flirtatiously, 
tipping her head aside to get the effect of 
the semiocculted eye across her snub nose. 
She leered at herself, tried out a suggestive 
wink, and then widened her eyes in out- 
raged propriety. She went back to casual- 
ness, and dismissed her image with 
approval. She turned about and saw a 
stout and slovenly man of middle age in the 
doorway. 

“But won’t you come in?” she said, 
smiling a warm invitation. 

‘No,’ said the man, opening and closing 
a tight mouth, and emitting a sound like a 
cow’s bellow, but briefer. ‘I’m the feed 
man. Where’s the boss? I want to talk 
about my bill.” 

““We’ll come to that if everything is 
satisfactory,’”’ said Ivy, indicating a chair. 
He pondered the idea, and sat down. 

She looked at him directly, considering 
him. Her air was prim. ‘“‘Are you mar- 
ried?”’ shesaid. “If so, are you living with 
your wife?” 

“Well, what—well, no, I ain’t living with 
her, but what’s that got to do with my 
bill?” 

‘“We like to know whom we are dealing 
with,” she said, smiling and nodding coax- 
ingly. ‘‘That’s business, you know. We 
ask references and we give them. Some- 
times gentlemen surprise us by having 
wives when we think they are single, and 
a woman is certainly a dreadful nuisance 
around an apartment.” 

““Ain’t she but?” said the feed man 
heartily. ‘“‘You hit the nail right on the 
beezer that time, ma’am, though it ain’t 
many women you'll hear admit it. Say, do 
you know my wife? You talk about her as 
if you knew her from so high up. You 
sound to me like a good sport, a man’s 
woman. Well, you ain’t hardly what any- 
body would call a woman yet, but you got 
good ideas. Yes, me and the wife didn’t 
gee. She was one of these blamed refined 
women, always pulling down the shades, 
and throwing a blue fit if I walked a pal 
home to supper without giving her aring. I 
said ‘Oh, to blue blazes with the neighbors! 
They ain’t paying my rent, and they ain’t 
going to tell me how to live in my flat. And 
what’s good enough for us is good enough 
for the President of the United States, and 
if I was to meet up with him I’d walk him 
right in here and sit him down to the 
wieners.’ I’m rough, and I admit to it, but, 
ma’am, I’m ready. There’s no hooks on my 
money. Say, if I was to let my whiskers 
grow in cold weather people would take me 
home for a Christmas tree.” 

“You don’t look like a man that would be 
mean about money,” conceded Ivy. ‘‘ You 
haven’t got mean eyes, mister. Maybe 
your wife didn’t understand you and try 
and be congenial.” 

“Touch again,’ said the feed man. 
“Listen, ma’am, what is a man’s first duty 
in the world? It’s to make a good living for 
him and the wife. And a woman’s first duty 
is to makea good home, ain’tit? Well, now, 
this is how it was with me and the 
missus ‘se 

He lifted an arm to gesticulate, and drew 
a breath to fill a chapter, but his apologia 
was stayed. Two gentlemen and a lady in 
riding costumes had appeared in the door- 
way. The riding costumes were brand-new; 
the gentlemen were thirty-five to forty 
years old; the lady could have been twenty- 
two. The lady wore a soft gray felt hat, a 
shaped coat of slate color that fell to the 
middle of her thighs, écru breeches and red- 
leather boots. The gentlemen were topped 
off with brown derbies, drawn down against 
their ears. All three sported silk neckties 
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of a rattlesnake check. They were short 
people, dark and foreign-looking—if we 
may call any people foreign-looking while 
our body politic is yet so largely a con~ 
glomerate. But they would be foreign- 
looking in the rangy West, and on the 
bridle paths of Central Park, and where 
else men are men on horses. The gentlemen 
were frankly tubby, and the lady’s present 
attractive sleekness suggested that she too 
would become roly-poly when marriage 
made her jolly and carefree. 

““What do you charge for a horse, lady?” 
demanded one of the gentlemen. 

“Do come in,” said Ivy. ‘“‘You wish a 
horse—just one? Will that be enough for 
the three of you?”’ 

“Three horses, Abe,’’ said the other gen- 
tleman. 

“‘Oh, three horses,’’ said Ivy brightly. 
“T was just going to say. Though, of 
course, all our horses are very large and 
comfortable. Well, now, let me think, mis- 
ter, you know about these things—which is 
most, a horse or a cow?”’ 

“Do you rent out cows too?”’ asked the 
first gentleman incredulously. 

“Might it is a new fad,” suggested his 
companion doubtfully. ‘‘I seen a lady on 
Fifth Avenue last week with a bear on a 
leash for a pet—can you imagine this? But 
I wouldn’t want to ride on a cow. Ruth, 
would you?” 

“Certainly not,” said Ivy. ‘‘I was just 
thinking. We had a cow in the family one 
summer in the Catskills, I mean. So I 
know about cows. Would a horse be more 
than a pretty good cow?” 

“Tt depends on the horse, ma’am,”’ said 
the feed man, reflecting. 

“Oh, now I know you're joking,” 
laughed Ivy appreciatively. “‘What does a 
horse know? Well, would twenty-five dol- 
lars be too much?” 

“How much is that an hour, lady?” 

“Oh, you wish them on time. Though, 
really, you know, it’s just as much trouble 
to ready a horse for an hour as for a day. 
Well, we could let you have them for 
twenty-five dollars an hour. And Mr. Far- 
ren might make you an allowance if you 
brought them back.” 

Thetrioconsultedina whisper. ‘“Couldn’t 
you shade that, lady?’’ asked the first gen- 
tleman. ‘‘We’d take very good care of the 
horses. We only want to take some pic- 
tures, and walk up and down the block.” 

‘I’m sorry,” said Ivy sympathetically. 
““Of course, if the money is important, I 
wouldn’t want you to exceed what you felt 
you could afford, because that always 
makes trouble in the end. You must con- 
sider the neighborhood though. This is 
Riverside Drive, you know, and that’s a 
very swell address. And we have such a 
very select and high-toned class of horses 
here; we don’t cater to the other class. But 
I know just how you feel, and I’m sure I’d 
be the same if I needed the money, and 
maybe I can get you cheaper accommoda- 
tions somewhere. It wouldn’t be the least 
trouble, I’m sure.” 

“We could afford the best, lady,’’ said 
the second gentleman. ‘“‘Keep your mouth 
still, Abe, you hear me? On a cow I 
wouldn’t ride for nothing, style or no style. 
What? Did I say you wanted to ride on a 
cow? I only said this is a swell place, and 
you go bargaining around you would land 
up in some dump where they would give 
you a goat to ride on yet. Three horses, 
lady—and the best.”’ 

“In advance, please,” said Ivy, giving 
him a smile that was worth the difference. 

Jack Farren came upstairs to get a step- 
ladder, carried it down, and returned after 
a few minutes. He saw the feed man, and 
his drawn face tightened. ‘‘ About the bill, 
was it, Mr. Oates? I know I told you to 
come in today, but the fact is, you know, 
just at present, what with people out of 
the city and slow collections M4 

“Don’t fret, my boy,” said the feed man 
bluffly. ‘I know how it is; if you don’t get 


yourn I can’t get mine. That’s all right. 
I had a chin with your young lady about 
the account, and I guess we understand one 
another. Never squeezed you yet, did I, 
Farren? [ll drop in in a couple of weeks.” 

“You talked to him about the bill?” 
said Jack when Mr. Oates had left. ‘“‘And 
you got twenty-five dollars out of those 
three people for an hour’s ride?”’ 

He considered her frowningly. ‘‘ Miss 
O’Brien,” he said, “‘I don’t quite follow 
your methods of thinking, but you seem to 
get results; and that’s what counts. The 
position is sixteen dollars a week, if you 
want a try at it.” 


II 


ART October was biting on the stones 

of New York, trying to draw such red 
blood from them as she had drawn from 
the trees in the suburbs, when Mr. Hagan, 
sitting in the breakfast room of his palace 
of pinkish brick, drew the cork from his 
morning bottle of Hispaniola water. 

His five-year-old grandson sat at the 
table with him. His grandson’s governess 
sat there, too, smart in blue-and-white uni- 
form. His cat sat on a chair at his right 
hand; this was a conciliating and com- 
promising creature, wise as a politician, at 
which Mr. Hagan had cried ‘‘Scat!”” when 
it was first brought in from its native ash 
cans by the grandson, and which Mr. 
Hagan had finally adopted as a boon com- 
panion. 

His daughter was breakfasting with ele- 
gance upstairs in bed, getting what she 
had bargained for when she had accepted 
this business proposition from her father— 
“Mamie, if you’ll kick out that no-good 
husband of yours, I’ll take care of you for 
the rest of your life!” 

Mr. Hagan poured himself a bubbling 
glass of Hispaniola water, sank his iron- 
gray mustache in it, drank it off, and said 
““Ah-h!” from a deep and gratified interior. 
He poured a smaller glass for his grandson 
and passed it to him with a confidence that 
a long series of rebuffs had not shaken. The 
little lad lost color as he looked at the im- 
pregnated and fortified water, and he looked 
to his governess for help. 

“T don’t think Robert likes it, sir,’’ she 
suggested. 

“Of course he likes it,” said Mr. Hagan, 
with a demonstrating suck at his limp mus- 
tache. ‘‘Can’t help liking it. I like it, don’t 
I? Come, sir, drink it off, and no nonsense.” 

“Will you get me the pony, grandpa?” 

“T’ll get you the pony.” 

The lad gulped the nauseous drink. Mr. 
Hagan opened a bottle of buttermilk and a 
bottle of sweet milk, emptied the bottles 
into a common pitcher, and filled out two 
glasses of the compound. ‘‘Could I have 
mine poured over the oatmeal, grandpa?” 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Hagan. ‘“‘ You only 
want to play with it. This is the way to eat 
oatmeal, sir.” 

He took a spoonful of his porridge, 
dipped it into his milk, and lifted the drip- 
ping spoon to his mouth, following it up 
with the glass for economy and neatness. 

A maid appeared. ‘‘A Mr. Spear to see 
you, sir. Shall I tell him to wait?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hagan. ‘Tell him to 
wait in here.” 

Mr. Spear came in and sat down by re- 
quest. He sat on the fore part of his chair, 
and stiffly, conveying by his alert posture 
that he was ready to bolt in any direction 
at Mr. Hagan’s command, disavowing 
mutely any right to be comfortable in the 
presence of a man worth seven millions of 
dollars. Mr. Spear was about fifty-five, 
with gray hair combed to make a brave 
show, and with amiably watchful gray 
eyes; he was short and sinewy, tanned and 
ruddy; a golfer, a yachtsman, a horse 
fancier, and a bit of everything else that 


his clients chose him to be. He was a real-_ 


estate broker, and just managed to live on 
his net takings of fifty to sixty thousand a 
year. 
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A certain familiarity went with Mr. 
Spear’s professional deference; it was in- 
tended to indicate, and suggested fairly 
well, a cheerful acceptance of subordina- 
tion. So now he said, misreading the label 
on the green bottle, congratulating himself 
on sharing a fancy with Mr. Hagan, “‘ Gas- 
parilla Water. Perfectly wonderful stuff. 
I drink it every morning of my life.’ 

Mr. ‘Hagan accepted the tribute to his 
taste without emotion, eating oatmeal 
steadily; he knew he was right without 
being told. But the remark and the tone 
explained to him something of Mr. Spear, 
and the information found its own pigeon- 
hole in his mind. 

“T sent for you, Mr. Spear,’ he said, 
when he had finished his coffee, “‘ because 
I understand that you were the broker who 
sold Farren that property next to me here.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Spear. “Do 
you know, Mr. Hagan, I was just thinking 
about that property. Why don’t you buy 
it? You ought to have it, and square out 
your plot. He has a hundred feet on the 
Drive, running back to Claremont Avenue, 
just like you have. Say, you would have a 
wonderful piece of property there. Two 
hundred feet on the Drive, two hundred 
feet on Claremont Avenue, and one hun- 
dred and eighty-six feet through.” 

“Who is this Farren? What kind of a 
deal did you make for him?” 

“T’ll tell you the deal. When I met 
Farren in 1916, he was just out of school, 
and he talked like ready money. He said he 
wanted to operate in real estate. I made 
some inquiries about him before bothering 
too much with him, and I found out that 
somebody had died and left him a hundred 
thousand dollars in cash, and that was what 
he had. So I looked around for him, and 
I found him this piece here, improved with 
the old Parkside Riding Academy. He 
paid two hundred and sixty thousand dol- 
lars for it, giving sixty thousand in cash 
and a purchase-money mortgage for two 
hundred thousand.” 

“And he has it yet,’”’ said Mr. Hagan. 

Mr. Spear moved his shoulders and drew 
down the corners of his mouth, registering 
polite regret. 

“You told him you’d turn it for him,” 
said Mr. Hagan. 

“You've been talking to him ” 

ce No.” 

“T told him that I would try to turn it 
for him,’”’ amended Mr. Spear. ‘‘It’s a fine 
piece of property; an excellent site for a 
hotel, or a big flat, or an institution. I 
wouldn’t have been surprised if I could 
have offered him a twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar profit on his buy within a couple of 
months. But it didn’t happen that way. 
The war sent building prices kiting in 1916, 
and all the builders quit cold. The result 
was that land went down, and not up, and 
he has had to carry the plot for four years.” 

“What does it cost to carry?” 

“‘Let’s see. That mortgage is six per 
cent—that’s twelve thousand a year; the 
city assesses the plot at two and a quarter, 
making the taxes about six thousand—a 
little more; then there’s water. Between 
eighteen and nineteen thousand a year 
would cover his fixed charges.” 

“And what does he get out of it?”’ 

“Well, the riding academy was paying 
seven thousand a year when he took it, and 
there was two thousand more from that 
repair shop back on Claremont Avenue; 
but the riding academy quit on him in 
1918, and Farren opened up the business 
again himself in 1919, when he got out of 
the Army.” 

“The stable was closed for a year, was 
it?” said Mr. Hagan. ‘You know, I 
bought this place only last year, and the 
riding academy was open then. But it was 
closed for a year, was it?”’ 

“Notayear. About three or four months. 
Well, what do you think of it? Let me 
have an offer on it. Let me offer Farren the 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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Here is the answer to the demand 
for a Gaiter with an efficient auto- 
matic fastener—unfailingly reliable. 

Automatic and sure, “it works like 
a charm.” No more clogging or stick- 
ing: no tug or strain. 

And smart! You'll be amazed that 
a gaiter can be so stylish. 


The Multifit Sole shapes itself to any 
shoe or slipper, heightening the 
effect of trimness. 

The Firestone Faseal will appeal 
to your good taste and to your 
pocketbook too. 

Ask to see it at your shoe store— 
look for the name Firestone. 


Firestone Footwear Company 
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you a Story 


that cannot be told in words 


—perhaps your friends are already talking 
about the wonderful easel he carries, and the 


Zone of Kelvination 


OME day he'll call at your home, too. You'll 
recognize him at once, because under his arm he 
will carry the nationally famous Kelvinator Easel. 


Don’t confuse this man with any ordinary salesman. 
He is a ¢rained man; one thoroughly schooled by ex- 
perts to teach the modern science of electric refrig- 
eration. He comes to you to show you the illustrated 
story of the wonder-working “Zone of Kelvination’’, 


Each page in his easel is an illustrated story of 
vital importance to home makers—messages of 
convenience; of economy; of health; of companion- 
ship;—and all authentic. To miss a page is to miss 
a suggestion that some day—or immediately per- 
haps—will vitally affect your home management 


plans. Ask him to show and explain every one. 


The man with the easel is courteous; he is a gentle- 


that remarkable zone of frosty, dry | -===——= 


man; he is reliable. We have se- 


cold in which even the most delicate 
and perishable foods keep fresh and 
appetizing for many days. 


Give him 15 minutes of your time 
and he will show you how to elim- 
inate food spoilage and waste in 
your home; how to prepare scores 
of new and delicious desserts; how 
to savea very large part of your ptes- 


ent expenditure for table supplies. 


lected him because he is the type 
of man you will respect and like. 
He has spent many days prepar- 
ing himself to answer your every 
question intelligently. He is a 


Certified Kelvinator Salesman. 


It won’t be long until you meet 
him. But if you want him to call at 
your home at once just phone the 


Kelvinator dealer in your city. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION +7 Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 7 


BOSTON 
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(Continued from Page 128) 
assessed value. He’s been paying into the 
property for four years, and he must be 
about ready to let go.” 

“When is that mortgage due?” 

“Tt’s overdue and running open. The 
former owners would like to get their 
money out, but they don’t feel like pressing 
Farren under the circumstances.” 

“Can’t he replace it?”’ 

“Not up to two hundred. You know 
people don’t like to lend on unimproved; 
he could probably get a hundred and forty 
from an institution, but even that would 
be a full loan. And that would mean he’d 
have to pay another sixty thousand cash 
into the plot. If you ask me, he simply 
hasn’t the money. Well, what do you say? 
Make mea bid on it. Will you do two ten? 
You can’t get it for that, but I’ll submit it 
if you say so.” 


“No,” said Mr. Hagan; and he sat in 


thought. Then he shook his head with de-: 


cision. ‘‘No, I won’t bid on it.” 

“‘You’re not interested?” 

cc No.” 

Mr. Spear, wearing a fixed and cordial 
smile to hide his anger at having been 
milked of information without benefit to 
himself, surveyed Mr. Hagan. He was sure 
that Mr. Hagan hadn’t asked questions to 
hear himself talk; he was quite sure that 
Mr. Hagan was interested in the Farren 
property. He rose, saying, “‘I’ll run along. 
Glad to have had this talk with you, Mr. 
Hagan. Give me a ring if anything else 
occurs to you that you'd like to know.”’ 

Mr. Spear went about his business. Mr. 
Hagan went upstairs to his daughter’s 
room. 

His daughter—Mrs. Nolleys Baird, in 
her ejected husband’s right—was reclining 
in bed with a tinted letter from the morn- 
ing’s mail pressed against her rose-point- 
lace bosom; her large black eyes were dim 
with regret, repining, understanding ar- 
rived at too late. Over her lap extended a 
wing of mahogany inlaid with maple; on 
this board were a silver coffeepot and a 
tasty breakfast on English bone china. The 
eggs were glazed of eye; the bacon was cold 
and stiff in grease; no warmth and fra- 
grance rose from the neglected coffee. And 
there was no life or warmth or fragrance in 
Mrs. Nolleys Baird’s grass-widowed heart. 

““Who’s the letter from, Mamie?”’ said 
Mr. Hagan guiltily. 

“Never mind,” said Mamie, stifling a 
sob. It had been a beautiful letter, mourn- 
ful as the cry of a loon in waste spaces, 
beautiful as the iridescent play of light in a 
paste diamond, repentant as a man with 
his neck in a rope. The sort of letter that 
a man writes with sincerity, straight from 
the heart, at four o’clock in the morning, 
after he has whooped it up all night, when 
the drink has died down in him and he per- 
ceives with awful clarity that nobody loves 
him and that nobody honestly could and 
that it’s nobody’s fault but his own. A 
gift for letter writing was not to be denied 
to Noll Baird. 

“Don’t cry, Mamie,” said Mr. Hagan, 
sitting down on the bed and petting her 
awkwardly. She was his only child. 

“Go away from me,” wailed Mamie, 
shuddering at his touch. ‘‘ Don’t touch me. 
Oh, I hate you!” 

“Mamie,” he said desperately, ‘‘I’ve 
been thinking things over, and maybe I 
will give that loafer another chance. If 
I had him here under my hand he’d behave 
or I’d break his back. But live in the same 
house with him I won’t, not for love or 
money. So maybe I will tear down this old 
stable next door and put you up a nice 
house where you can live as you should, 
and he will live as he should or I’ll know the 
reason why. It’ll be a fine improvement to 
the neighborhood anyway.” 

“Oh, dad!” she cried, flashing into life 
and laughter and love. 

Mr. Hagan went downstairs. He called 
up his lawyers, Pierce, Murphy & Abend- 
stern. 

“Mr. Pierce,” he said, “this is Henry 
A. C. Hagan speaking. Do you know that 
ramshackle stable beside my home here on 
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Riverside Drive? Yes, it belongs to one 
Farren. Well, there’s a ‘two-hundred- 
thousand-dollar mortgage on it, and the 
mortgage is overdue and the owners would 
like to have their money. Buy that mort- 
gage for me. Buy it as cleverly as you can; 
you ought to be able to save enough on it 
to pay your fee at least. Take it in the 
name of the Nemo Corporation—that hold- 
ing company you formed for me last year. 
I don’t want to appear in the matter at all. 
And when you get the mortgage, demand 
payment at once, and begin foreclosure. 

“‘Here’s another matter, Pierce. I’m 
told thestable was closed for several months 
last year. Then it never should have been 
opened up again, if I understand the New 
York zoning law. My understanding is that 
the law doesn’t interfere with such objec- 
tionable uses if they existed in 1916 when 
the law was passed, but that if they are 
once discontinued they can’t be revived. 
Take it up with the Board of Standards 
and Appeals, and see if you can’t drive that 
riding academy out of business. And mean- 
while push ahead for the foreclosure.” 

Mr. Hagan hung up gently; his broad 
hand caressed the instrument. He sat for 
several minutes in reverie, luxuriating in 
sentiment. His black eyes widened and 
were plaintive; the grim set of mouth that 
Mr. Hagan had acquired while acquiring 
seven million dollars was relaxed and dis- 
solved away, so that out of its strength 
came sweetness. He loved his daughter; he 
loved her boy. He would build them a home 
to be lit by happiness. 

But at once he became crusty with him- 
self, reassuming the business front behind 
which was cloaked a warm humanity, mut- 
tering gruffly, “‘Pshaw, that property is a 
mighty good buy at two hundred thousand 
dollars!”’ 

1I 

ND now it was sere November, month 
of melancholy days. Deciduous trees 
in the latitude of New York had given their 
leaves to the wind to play with; on River- 
side Drive—the rock-bound coast of the 
city—the wind had taken what leaves were 
to be had and was eking out its starved 
allowance with detritus and straws from 
Jack Farren’s academy, and with tabloid 
newspapers from the nursemaids, and other 

forms of trash. 

With the wind came rain in gusts; the 
dismal rain of November that presages not 
springing green growth but dissolution; 
rain that told unfortunate humanity to 
look to their roofs and coal bins. Old King 
Winter was on the march from the teeming 
north, coming with his howling and fleece- 
clad storm troops, trampling fertility from 
the blackest loam, imposing on pleasant 
lands his barbarous northern rule, so that 
water would turn to stone and the very 
clouds would fall down and lie upon the 
earth like cotton. 

To Jack Farren, sitting at his decrepit 
roll-top and watching the blowy rain that 
was keeping his customers by their own 
radiators, it seemed that these days were 
the saddest of the year. He was feeling 
groggy; he had just opened two letters, and 
had promptly received two hefty wallops. 

The thing to do when one is heftily wal- 
loped is to clench one’s undershot jaw like a 
bulldog and wade in for more; so we’re told 
by people who, no doubt, have our good at 
heart. 

A noble plan, and one to be remem- 
bered when one is called on to fight a 
bulldog; but for financial problems, not so 
good. It is better to unclench the under- 
shot jaw, putting a cork between the jaws 
if necessary to prevent convulsive snap- 
ping, and to use the upper part of the head 
for something besides butting a stone wall. 
A man who fights to extinction when terms 
of surrender are to be had is a primitive, 
and is marked for elimination, and that, by 
the first law of Nature, is defeat. 

Jack Farren would have clenched his jaw 
gladly, and gone downtown and pom- 
meled the writers of those letters until they 
cried enough, but such procedure would 
have got him nothing but an official ride 
in a police patrol. 
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One letter was from a city department, 
and it told him to come downtown and give 
an overwhelming reason why his riding 
academy should not be closed as a viola- 
tion of the city zoning ordinance adopted 
in July, 1916. 

The other was from the prominent law 
firm of Pierce, Murphy & Abendstern, had 
been dictated but not read by the senior 
partner—such things were then done, and 
thought smart—and rambled on in this 
unpleasant way: 


Our client, the Nemo Corporation, is 
the present owner and holder of said mortgage 
for two hundred thousand dollars and acerued 
interest. We have been instructed to call it, 
and we do hereby call it for December 5, 1920, 
being the next interest day. 

Be good enough to let us know in advance 
whether you wish us to be prepared with an 
assignment or a satisfaction. 


Ivy sat at an antiquated and balky type- 
writer, and practiced two-finger exercises. 
She wrote, Ivy O’Brien—Ivy O’Brienne— 
Ottilie Brienne—the last name pleased her, 
and heartened her for more daring experi- 
ments. She wrote, Mrs. Iva Ottilie Bri- 
enne— Mrs. O. Brienne Farren—Mrs. John 
O. B. Farren. She was writing without 
thought, functioning through her subcon- 
scious, and a psychoanalyst of overnight 
training could have told her exactly what 
she was not thinking of. She was not sub- 
ject to reproof for this experimentation; 
her employer was there behind the Japa- 
nese paper screen that hid his desk from the 
merely curious, and she had been hired to 
mind the office while he took customers for 
a gallop in the park. 

A shabby man with a white beard en- 
tered the room and limped to her stand. 
He said, ‘‘Can I see the boss, madam?”’ 

“Not from here,” said Ivy. “‘ What was 
it 2m 

“T want to offer him a club subscription 
to six leading magazines for one dollar a 
year,” said the old man. ‘‘And he doesn’t 
need to pay the dollar if he changes his 
mind. We also ask the privilege of present- 
ing him with the complete works of Shak- 
spere and of Dickens as a token of our 
regard, free and for nothing. We also give 
you 

“What college are you going to?”’ asked 
Ivy. 

“T don’t want to go to college, madam,” 
said the agent. ‘‘I’m just doing this work 
so as to get a commission on the subscrip- 
tion. We also offer you oh 

“Oh, no, you’re not,” said Ivy know- 
ingly. ‘“‘ You just say that so as to get peo- 
ple to subscribe, and you are really trying 
to go to some college. I’m not so green, you 
know. I’ve seen plenty of you college men 
before. I don’t see why you can’t be honest 
about it. It is no disgrace to want to go to 
college. No, the boss can’t see you. Good 
day.” 

But then she took pity on the weary old 
man, and she called aloud, ‘Mr. Farren, 
would you like to subscribe to six maga- 
zines and get a free set of ——”’ 

“No,” said Jack Farren. 

She came from behind the screen ten 
minutes later bearing a small, sleazy and 
gaudy rug. She draped it over the top of 
his desk. 

“A colored fellow in one of those monkey 
hats just came in and wanted to see you,” 
she chatted. “He had these rugs that he 
stole somewhere, and I thought it would 
brighten the office. Of course I feel per- 
fectly frightful about buying it, but what 
can you do when people don’t bring any- 
thing into offices to sell except what they 
stole somewhere? They don’t say it right 
out, but if you listen carefully they will give 
themselves away. A red cap with a tassel 
on it—I was going to send him in to give 
you a laugh. I told him he stole those rugs 
out of some millionaire’s window on the 
ground floor, but he said he got them from 
Ben Harris. But when I gave him a good 
cross-examination he didn’t know Ben Har- 
ris’ telephone or his address, and got all 
mixed up. All he could say was ‘Ben 
Harris, lady—Ben Harris—in the East the 
Orient!’ So I took a rug and gave him two 
dollars—he wanted twenty—and I told him 
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when the police caught him and Ben Harris 
and put them in prison they could tell 
where this rug was, and we’d give it up to 
whoever owned it. So he said he would go 
see the police right away, and he didn’t 
want to take the two dollars. But he won’t 
go near the police. I told him not to make 
any noise in this office. Did he bother 
you?” 

“No,” said Jack. 

She watched him covertly from under 
long black lashes. 

“Sometimes two heads are better than 
one, Mr. Farren,’’ she said in a level voice. 
“You said once that I generally know what 
to do, though I don’t know why I do it— 
maybe I shouldn’t remind you if you were 
just talking. But if it was anything that I 
could do, you know. I was just thinking.” 

She put her hands together and sighed 
lightly. 

“Not at all, Miss O’Brien,” said Jack. 

She went to her own place, but she 
moved the screen a bit so that she could 
keep a protecting eye on him. He stared 
dully at the rug from Benares. 

He heard her talking to someone, and 
then a large blond man in shiny blue serge 
and with an expensive English pipe in his 
bearded mouth walked to Jack’s desk. 

“Afternoon, Farren,’’ said the big man, 
taking Jack’s hand and shaking it with 
enough vigor for two. ‘I’m Schwager— 
Ted Schwager. You’ve heard of me, I 
suppose.” 

“Just lately,’”’ said Jack, waking to sar- 
casm at the man’s impudence. 

“Right,” said the man, satisfied. “I’m 
in the city only two months. I’ve got some- 
thing up here, Farren, especially for you, 
and I’m going to sell you on it right now. 
Fight me off if you can. Throw an eye over 
that, Farren, and tell meit’s rotten. That’s 
my work.” 

He whipped an oilcloth cover from a large 
colored drawing on architect’s paper backed 
with cardboard, and set it on the rug for 
Jack to feast his eyes upon. The drawing 
was a front elevation of a fifteen-story 
building, with a central tower rising another 
ten tiers. 

Jack laughed in dreary amusement. ‘‘An 
Old Master?” 

“Masterly, but not old,’’ amended Ted 
Schwager. “One jump ahead of the very 
latest, Farren. There’s a lot more in that 
picture than you see with the unaided eye, 
Farren. Use your mind’s eye! Every win- 
dow there lights a room that is a complete 
apartment in itself, with a sunken bed, a 
collapsible dining table, disappearing chif- 
fonier, revolving kitchen cabinet and re- 
cessed bathroom complete. Living room, 
dining room, bedroom, kitchen and bath- 
room all rolled into one. Is it good?” 

“Tt’s a new form of art,” said Jack, 
“Does a book go with it? How much will 
it cost?” 

“Less than two million dollars,” said Ted 
Schwager. “‘That’s because I’m using my 
own ideas throughout. I’ve used the upper- 
arch form, exposing the beams beneath, 
and that lightens the steel a lot. I’m using 
a partition of my own invention too. But, 
I say, Farren, there’s no doubt about Clare- 
mont Place here being a legally opened 
street, is there?” 

“You can cross it, if you’re going out 
that way,” said Jack. 

“Because I’ve faced Schwager Towers 
toward the south, with its gable walls on 
Riverside Drive and Claremont Avenue,” 
said Schwager. ‘‘So you’re familiar with 
my work, are you? Yes, I’ve designed some 
wonderful buildings in my time.” 

“You're an architect?” said Jack slowly. 

“T claim to be.” 

“And this is a picture of a house that you 
plan to erect on my property here?” 

“Naturally. How about going down and 
talking to the promoter? He’ll want to ar- 
range the terms of purchase from you.” 

“He wants to buy my property?” said 
Jack in a half shout. 

“Well, naturally. You don’t think we’d 
build this house here and make you a gift of 
it, do you?” 

(Continued on Page 137) 


INVINCIBLE 
. 15¢ 


A true aristocrat, 
typical Rob! Burns 
quality in the big, 
generous Invincible 
type. 


Five years of continuous 
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PANATELA—10c 


The long, graceful 
shape which has 
made cigar history. 
A cigar you can 
smoke one after an- 
other with steady 
enjoyment, 


STAPLES —10c 


A pleasing perfecto- 
shaped cigar in which 
quality is not sacrificed 
for quantity. A cigar 
representing the ut- 
most ra-cent value 
that can be offered in 
this popular size. 
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PERFECTO- 
GRANDE 
2 for 25c 
A Grande cigar— 
foil-wrapped to pre- 
serve the full flavor 
and freshness—and 
prevent breakage. 
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sales increase 


HE four Robt Burns cigars here shown 
represent years of study by the General 
Cigar Company to concentrate on the most 
acceptable shapes and to give in those sizes the 


most that money will buy—if you are seeking 
the best. 


That this concentration of experience, skill and 


purchasing resources has met with the approval 
of the smoking public may be seen in the fact 
that year in and year out the patronage for 
Robt Burns cigars has constantly increased. 


UBeb’ Burns 


Cigar Cat INC. 


unquestionably demonstrates 
-, the unvarying quality of 
ROLE JOUR CIDATS oe one on 


In 1924 the increase was 10 per cent as com- 
pared with the preceding year, while in 1925, 


2% per cent more smokers were added to the 
already vast army. 


More than 140,000,000 Robt Burns cigars are 
now made each year to satisfy the demand— 
substantial proof, indeed, that no matter which 
Robt Burns you select, you are assured of the 
unvarying satisfaction of mild, mellow FULL 
Havana filler—vrecognized by discriminating 
smokers as the highest type of tobacco grown. 
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Pure Olive Oil gives 


Dojia Castile its color, fragrance and delicious 
blandness for delicate skins. 
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lamour 


invesistible as Mag a 


They have it—those ravishing women of Spain, the golden 
daughters of Castilla, of Andalusia, of Majorca. It lies in the 
savage grace of their feline bodies, their proud gesture, above all 
in the matchless radiance of their luminous firm-fine skins! And 
do you know how they preserve this priceless gift? Castile Soap! 
Nothing else! Six hundred years ago in Castilla they learned how 
to make this incomparable toilet soap, and for six hundred years 
the beauty and aristocracy of Spain have used it. And so—what 
could be finer than a finer Castile? That is to say Dona Castile! 
Exquisitely shaped for your hand; “hard-milled,” therefore amaz- 
ingly lasting; giving you a generous lather, instantly, even in 
lukewarm water—and rinsing instantly too. A delicious, truly 


feminine Castile! You can buy it anywhere. Armour, U. S. A. 
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Shut up in a book, 
the loveliest flower fades 


LUCKED in full bloom from the garden and 
placed in a book to fade—to become a memory, 
with only a wistful hint of its former loveliness. 


The fate of a rose? Yes, and of many a woman you 
know. So fresh and lovely in honeymoon days, and 
then—The most dismal pages of life’s book close in upon 
her. Household duties, drab and endless, bear down, 
wearing, withering, crushing out youth and happiness 
and hope... 


But no, not hope. For a thoughtful world has pro- 
vided a dozen means of escape. For example, you can 
phone a modern laundry—in an instant the dreariest 
day of the week becomes the brightest. Washday and 
all it symbolizes—a steamy house, the worries of super- 
vision, an aching head and reddened hands—all this is 
gone—vanished. In its place is a holiday, a day for doing, 
not the things you Aave to do, but the things you want 
to do. A day for youth, a day for living! 


And every week this holiday comes ’round—52 of 
them every year! You can’t afford them? Why, today’s 
‘laundry offers such a wide variety of services that no 
matter what your budget, you'll find the washday help 
you need, at a price within your reach. Now, this min- 
ute, phone the nearest laundry and have them describe 
the services they offer. 


Published in the interest of the public, and 
on behalf of the Laundry Industry, by The 
American Laundry Machinery Company, 
Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Laundry service has released me 
for other far more pleasant tasks. 
I am able now to attend lectures, 
to belong to a Literary Club and to 
take an active part in city welfare 
work. By carefully planning my 
day, I find time for all these activi- 
ties—and the laundry has been my 
side partner. 

Mrs. A. L. Starke 

Edgewater, N. J. 


No longer is my home torn up from 
top to toe on washday! Now when 
I wake up on Monday morning, I 
know I can devote practically the 
whole day to my painting. I paint 
everything, my friends say—lamp 
shades, candles, bean jugs for flow- 
ers—for I am deeply interested in 
decorative art. 


Mrs. A. W. Sherman 
Burlington, Ia. 
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As my daughter grew older, I 
found that more of my time was 
required keeping pace with her, 
being young with her, and seeing 
things as she saw them. So, to gain 
extra hours, I started sending my 
clothes to the laundry. And I was 
so well pleased that I’ve been send- 
ing them there ever since. 


Mrs. Carl F. Bullerdick 
Richmond, Ind. 


(Continued from Page 132) 

“Let’s go,’”’ said Jack, jumping up and 
seizing the architect’s arm. 

They caught a cab outside. ‘The Mid- 
Town Building,” called the architect. ‘And 
step on it, brother, because while you keep 
us here you’re chocking the wheels of 
progress.”’ 

They found Mr. Vanderberg Browne in 
his magnificent suite on the twenty-third 
floor of the Mid-Town Building. Mr. 
Browne paid at the rate of fifteen thousand 
a year for his office room and five hundred a 
month on account for his ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of furniture. 

He was a broad and fleshy man, gray- 
haired, with sharp and friendly brown eyes, 
speaking a precise English in a deep and 
leisurely voice, smiling infrequently but 
pleasantly. 

“T see our friend Schwager has found 
you,”’ he said, with a humorously appre- 
ciative glance at the architect. ‘‘We wish 
to separate you, Mr. Farren, from that 
magnificent piece of property on Riverside 
Drive.” 

“T can be coaxed to let go,’’ said Jack, 
accepting an excellent cigar. 

“We shall coax you,” said Browne. ‘‘We 
have considered about every available site 
in New York, and I am frank to tell you 
that we like yours best. It’s all a question, 


now, of price and terms. Will you consider 


two hundred and sixty thousand dollars for 
your plot?” 

“No, sir,” said Jack, gulping back an ex- 
clamation of joy. y 

“Good,” said Mr. Browne. ‘‘ You know 
your mind. Did Mr. Schwager explain the 
deal to you—tell you my relation to the 
matter? No? 

‘I’m going to finance it, Mr. Farren. I’m 
going to find two million dollars wherewith 
to build the Towers. Finding money in 
large chunks is my business. I haven’t been 
long in New York, but I have several ex- 
cellent things under way, and when I have 
taken hold of Schwager Towers I’ll be 
booked right through the 1920 season. 

“Tf you’ve examined Friend Schwager’s 
plans in detail, you’ll find that he has pro- 
vided for nine hundred apartmentettes— 
rooms, between ourselves. Those telescoped 
apartments should rent for fifty dollars a 
month, don’t you think? Good. Taking 
that as the base, we’ll have a gross annual 
rent of five hundred and forty thousand dol- 
lars. Something to nail to, eh? Very well. 
I’m going to float a bond issue against land 
and building for two million dollars.”’ 

“What do you get out of it?’’ said Jack. 

“Ten per cent,’’ said Mr. Browne with 
equal frankness. ‘“‘A living wage, I admit.” 

“And Mr. Schwager here?” 

“Just an architect’s fee—five per cent. 
We're taking in a big real-estate firm to 
handle the renting, but they’ll get merely a 
five-year contract for three per cent on the 
collections. But let us settle on the price. 
We must be expeditious, as the sums in- 
volved are so great that the interest eats up 
the profit while we delay. Don’t let us at- 
tempt to hurry you, but keep the time 
factor in mind. Can we set your price at 
two seventy-five?” 

“T’ll take three hundred thousand dol- 
lars,’ said Jack, calmly for a young man 
who had contemplated taking nothing only 
an hour before. “‘That gives me a hundred 
thousand dollars for myself, after the mort- 
gage is paid off. I give you my word that 
the property costs me just that. I paid 
sixty thousand cash for it, and about forty 
thousand more to carry it during the last 
four years.” 

“Accepted,” said Mr. Browne. ‘The 
only change we shall have to make is to 
raise the amount of the bond issue to 
twenty-two hundred thousand. Any ob- 
jection?” 

“Not from me,” said Jack, not seeing 
wherein he was concerned. 

“Good. Then we shall write you down 
for a hundred thousand dollars in bonds. 
Let me congratulate you, Mr. Farren. I 
dare say there will be a premium on the 
bonds before the house is roofed. Our Ted 
here has surpassed himself this time.”’ 
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“What's that?” said Jack. “I’m to be 
paid with bonds? I don’t know that I’d 
do that.” 

“Let us have our fuss here then,” said 
Mr. Browne easily. ‘“‘That’s the program, 
Mr. Farren. Thatfeature cannot bechanged. 
Perhaps you’d like to think it over until 
tomorrow? Take your own time about it. 
Examine Schwager’s plans and talk to our 
realty experts, and assure yourself that the 
operation will be a brilliant success before 
you tie into it. Can we agree, however, as 
gentlemen, that the plot is ours, pending 
your final decision?” 

“T shan’t sell it to anybody else, if that’s 
what you mean, before deciding on your 
offer,’ said Jack. ‘‘Tell me, Mr. Browne, 
whom am I dealing with? Who’s going to 
buy the property? You’re finding the 
money and Mr. Schwager makes the plans, 
but ——” 

“The holding company has not yet been 
formed,” said Mr. Browne. ‘“‘That’s a 
mere detail for the lawyers. I dare say you 
can arrange for a block of the stock as a 
bonus. That will not delay us when we 
have the bones of the matter. . . . You're 
admiring our view. Come over here where 
you can see it right.” 

He led Jack to a window, and showed him 
the city of New York spread out like a 
blanket. He showed him the silver rivers 
that hug Manhattan about, the monstrous 
buildings, with their myriad windows shin- 
ing in a momentary flash of sunlight like 
gold and colored stones. 

He said “‘Ten million,” he said “‘twenty- 
five million,” and he said these words cas- 
ually; so that when he said again “‘two 
million’’ it sounded paltry, lost its unneryv- 
ing astronomical ring. 

“Schwager,” he called over his broad 
shoulder, ‘‘you settled that matter of Clare- 
mont Place, I suppose?” 

“‘Farren tells me it’s a legally opened 
street,’’ answered the architect. 

“That’s an established fact, Mr. Far- 
ren?” 

“Oh, I have a policy from the title com- 
pany,” said Jack. “Are you familiar with 
the lay of the land up there, Mr. Browne? 
I thought perhaps you had seen the place. 
Well, Riverside Park cuts in beside my plot 
and runs over to Claremont Avenue. So 
that my plot fronts on Riverside Drive to 
the west, on this park to the south, and on 
Claremont Avenue to the east. Get it?’’ 

“That’s how we understood it,” said 
Mr. Browne. ‘You have three fronts. But 
Schwager tells me that there does not seem 
to be a real street between you and the 
park on your south. That is to say, this 
street you call Claremont Place doesn’t 
seem to be there; it seems to be just part 
of the park.” 

“Oh, no,’”’ said Jack positively. ‘‘It’s 
been cut through and graded, but it hasn’t 
been paved and curbed. It’s possible to 
drive a car up it from Claremont Avenue 
to the Drive; I know that. I don’t know 
why the city doesn’t go ahead and finish 
the street for traffic, but I can assure you 
it’s legally opened, because I have a pol- 
icy of the title company that describes 
my property as fronting on Claremont 
Place.” 

“That seems to settle it,’ said Mr. 
Browne cordially. ‘‘What are you doing 
this evening, Mr. Farren? Since we are to 
be associated in this operation we should 
get acquainted. I’m giving a dinner to- 
night at the Ritz; will you join us? Justa 
little affair of a dozen places. A get- 
together meeting for my sales heads, in 
fact; but you won’t find us dry people.” 

“‘T guess I could make it,” said Jack. 

“And will you come stag? Or shall I at- 
tend to that detail? Ha-ha—all work and 
no play makes Jack dull. The name is 
Jack, too, isn’t it, by crikey! Ha-ha... 
have you heard this, Schwager? Jack 
Farren thinks he can be with us tonight. 
That’s really fine.” 

His sly geniality vanished, and he was 
once more the driving executive. ‘ Well, 
Mr. Farren ae 

They shook hands ceremoniously, and 
Jack headed for the elevator. 
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“Tn case I can’t be there,” said Schwager, 
following Jack to the door to shake hands. 


“Tl have to burn the midnight oil over | 


those plans. 
your life, Farren. Van’s a spender when 
he’s on a party. You’ve made a fine im- 
pression, my boy!” 

Jack rode back to Riverside Drive in a 
cab. He had patronized the traction com- 
panies exclusively of late, but he had just 
been breathing the atmosphere of easy and 
ready money. 

He found Mr. Spear waiting for him in 
the office over the stable. In the course of 
four years of suffering under his cross, Jack 
had accumulated quite a dislike for Mr. 
Spear. 

But his antagonism was not functioning 
well just now. He was neither rude nor 
cordial, saying, ‘Hello, Mr.Spear. Quitea 
stranger.” And he looked away to guard 
his eyes. 

“Still holding on here, Jack?” said Mr. 
Spear wonderingly. “I thought you sold 
out long ago.” 

“T didn’t,” said Jack. ‘All my experi- 
ence in real-estate speculating has come to 
me right here.’’ He halted himself when 
about to add, “and darned well you know 
Lea 

“Why didn’t you give me a ring?” pro- 
tested Spear. ‘‘Do you want to sell it, 
Jack? Why, I tell you, I thought you were 
out. What’ll you take for it?” 

“The property is not for sale,’ said 
Jack. 

“What?” ejaculated Spear 
“Oh, you’ve sold it?” 

“ec No.”’ 

“Got a deal on?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“Can you talk about the plot? Will you 
take an offer?” 

“How much?” 

“T can get you ten thousand over the 
mortgage.” 

“Refused.” 

“Now, listen, Jack,’ said Mr. Spear 
persuasively. ‘‘I know how you feel about 
me. You’re sore on me because I put you 
in here, and that’s only human nature. 
But Jack, every speculator makes a mistake 
once in a while, and it was just your luck to 
make it the first time, and go in over your 
head. 

“Listen, Jack. I have an apartmert 
house that you can pick up with a ten- 
thousand-dollar bill, and there’s positively 
atwenty-thousand turninit. It’s an estate 


blankly. 


Promise yourself the time of | 


that wants to cash out, and they leave it all | 


to me. Now, Jack, nobody heard me say 
that but you. I put you in here; let me 
pull you out. Why sit on a dead horse? 
This is a wonderful plot, and it’s worth all 
you have in it, but just now you can’t give 
it away.” 

“Suppose I told you,” snapped Jack, 
facing him, ‘“‘that I’ve just been offered a 


gage for this property?” 

“By whom?”’ said Spear with a note of 
friendly raillery. 

“By Vanderberg Browne, the big pro- 
moter,” said Jack. ‘Now go to it, Spear, 
and bid against that!” 


Iv 


AME December—month of deepening 

gloom and sharpening want to Nature’s 
myriad dutiful children; month of mount- 
ing merriment and of largess to Nature’s 
changeling, man. 


Came December—month of free calen- | 
dars from the butcher, the baker and the | 


electric-light-and-power company; month 


Beit 


hundred thousand dollars over the mort- | 


between days numbered in significant red | 


on any proper calendar; 


month wedged | 


in between the last day to pay the second | 


half of New York City real-estate taxes and 


the first day to manufacture excuses for | 


collectors of Christmas bills. 

Ivy looked up from a book of etiquette. 
“Mr. Farren,” she said, ‘‘I was just think- 
ing. Perhaps I shouldn’t ask you this. Do 
you think it is proper for a girl to give a 
Christmas present to her employer?”’ 

“Well, that depends, Miss O’Brien. Cir- 
cumstances, you know.” 
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he could 
only find such 
chair comfort in 
the house! 


ND that’s exactly what he could do 
if there were a Beautiful Streit 


Slumber Chair in the living room. For 
this chair provides “‘porch-comfort”, 
plus. The seat and back tilt to just the 
angle a man’s tired body craves. And 
from head to waist, his back is supported. 


But that’s only the half of it! What this 
chair gives to the man in comfort it gives to the 
living room in beauty. Made in period styles, 
it will harmonize with the most handsome fur- 


niture—add just that touch of homeness which 
every living room needs. 

Visit your furniture dealer’s today, and see 
the Beautiful Streit Slumber Chair. Or mail 
the coupon for the booklet ‘‘Rest in Beauty” 
which shows just how this chair will look in 
your living room. THE C. F. Srrerr Manvu- 
TrACTURING Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Coxwell 


No. 1520. 
Combination 
Velour and 
Tapestry. 
Arms and back 
trim plain gray 
velour, seat and 
back tapestry, 
gray ground, reds, 
blues and yellow 
floral pattern. 


$1072 
including 
footstool 


Send for this 
FREE BOOK! 


The C. F. Streit Mfg. Co. 
(18) 1097 Kenner Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me my free copy of your 
booklet, ‘Rest in Beauty.’’ 
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“That’s what the book says too. It 
says it depends on the circumstances, and 
whether the employer takes a personal in- 
terest in the girl, and within the bounds of 
good taste and refined instincts. Take, for 
instance, my case here, for example; it has 
really nothing to do with it, but it just so 
happens that the horse business is the only 
one I know all about and understand the 
circumstances. Would it be proper for a 
girl like me to give a gentleman like you a 
Christmas present?” 

“Why, Miss O’Brien, I don’t—I’d rather 
you considered some other example, if it’s 
just the same.” 

“But no other example is just the same, 
Mr. Farren. Of course you understand 
that I have no notion of giving you a Christ- 
mas present, but I was just supposing. 
How much would be enough of a personal 
interest? Well, then, taking the case of 
some other girl—if you walked down the 
Drive two evenings with some other girl on 
her way home, would that indicate a per- 
sonal interest in the other girl within the 
bounds of good taste and refined instincts? 
Of course, I understand that you don’t ex- 
pect a present just for walking down the 
Drive with a girl. And just supposing you 
told some other girl that, on account of be- 
ing so much older, you felt it your duty to 
warn her against men who came here to 
hire horses and hung around. Though, I 
was just thinking to myself when you said 
it, ‘My goodness, my dear, if this is tempta- 
tion—— ’”’ 

“Take your book, Miss O’Brien,’’ he 
said curtly. ‘‘ Your notebook, please. Get 
me out an original and copy of the following: 

“*Tn consideration of one hundred dollars in 
hand paid, an option is hereby given to’—leave 
the name blank, Miss O’Brien; they’ll tell you 
what to put in—‘to purchase premises on River- 
side Drive and Claremont Avenue now belong- 
ing to me for a price of three hundred thousand 
dollars. Regular contract to be tendered to me 
for execution within twenty-four hours.’ 

““They’ll be up to get that this morning, 
but I have an appointment to take out a 
party, so you can give it to them if I’m not 
back. And be sure to get the hundred dol- 
lars.”’ 

He marched to his desk. She brought 
the copies in to him; he corrected them 
without comment, signed them and put 
them by. 

He was downstairs seeing to the mounts 
when the telephone rang; she called him. 

Architect Schwager was on the wire. 
“Hello, Jack! Did Van send up for that 
option yet? He wants it to use to get bind- 
ers on some preliminary financing. Every- 
thing going fine, Jack, along those lines. 

“But say, Jack, here’s something else. 
I’m down here at the building department 
giving them a flash at the plans. They’re 
tickled to death with them, Jack, and say 
they’ll shoot them right through; but they 
raise another point, and I guess you’ll have 
to come down with the first aid. They say 
there is no street there on the south. Come 
down here and talk to them, will you? 
Well, we’re all waiting for you now. You 
have a policy of title insurance, haven’t 
you? I know there’s nothing in it; it’s just 
a flash they got from the bureau of street 
openings, and what do they know, com- 
pared to the title company? Coming? 
Fine. I’m waiting for you.” 

Jack pushed the telephone instrument 
aside with an ejaculation of disgust. ‘‘ Miss 
O’Brien,” he said, ‘‘call up Mrs. Holliday 
and tell her I’m called away and can’t give 
her that lesson this morning. It’ll take me 
no time to straighten this thing out down- 
town, but I have to go down there. Back 
before lunch.” 

He went to the safe, selected his policy 

of title insurance and left the building. 
' He was not back before lunch. One 
o’clock came and was gathered to its un- 
counted ancestral hours. Two o’clock 
bobbed up for its edged instant of being, 
and tumbled unmarked into the bottom- 
less abyss of past eternity. Three o’clock 
had a fruitless try at bringing him. Came 
four o’clock. 

Ivy heard his slow and heavy footsteps 
on the stairs, knew that he was bowed 
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down, and ran to help him; he climbed the 
stairs against resistance, like a man carry- 
ing a stepladder, like a man carrying sad- 
dles, possibly like a man struggling up 
against the effort of a bale of hay to throw 
him down and fall on him; but Jack bore 
no visible burden. 

“Mr. Farren,”’ said Ivy, standing behind 
him when he sat down at his desk, ‘‘the 
gentleman called for that paper.” 

“What paper?” 

“The paper you wrote out. I told him 
you were downtown about selling the prop- 
erty, but he said he would take the paper. 
Here’s the hundred dollars.”’ 

He took the bills. He glanced at her, 
uttered a sudden snort of laughter and 
handed her one of the twenties. ‘“‘There’s 
your salary, with a bonus, Miss O’Brien. 
Take it while it’s going.” 

“T always say,’ said Ivy, folding the 
money away with satisfaction, ‘“‘that when 
people put up real money they mean busi- 
ness, and all the rest is just hot air. And 
besides, that Mr. Schwager kept looking at 
me all the time he was back here talking to 
you about millions of dollars; and I always 
say if a man has not got his mind on busi- 
ness he is nobody to go in business with.” 

Jack was not listening. ‘‘Mrs. Holliday 
is coming for her lesson tomorrow,” she said. 

““Tomorrow, Miss O’Brien,” he said then 
in a tone of correction, “‘is the fifth of De- 
cember.”’ 

He looked about the familiar room with 
an anticipating indifference, as if it were al- 
ready disassociated from him. 

“Some people are coming in,”’ said Ivy, 
watching the street below. 

Three gentlemen ascended the stairs, 
mounting with an air of grim resolution, 
like soldiers climbing a breach in a belea- 
guered wall, like a city marshal’s men com- 
ing to put the furniture of an evicted family 
on the street. The leader of this deter- 
mined band was a short man with long and 
heavy face, and with the confident bearing 
of a person used to standing in the public 
eye. The rear guard of the group was a 
lanky youth in spectacles, with a lumpy 
law book under each arm, and a bulked-out 
brief case dangling from the last joints of 
fatigued fingers. 

“Mr. Farren, I believe?”’ said the leader. 
“T am Mr. Pierce of Pierce, Murphy & 
Abendstern. This is my client, Mr. Henry 
A. C. Hagan. Robinson, put those things 
down, and let me have the option and pro- 
posed contract.” 

They seated themselves. Mr. Pierce, of 
Pierce, Murphy & Abendstern, put eye- 
glasses on his nose, glanced at the papers 
handed him by his clerk, and coughed 
prefatorily. 
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“T have here, Mr. Farren,”’ he said like a 
man who had to say a certain thing in a cer- 
tain way, giving not a hoot for his audience, 
“an instrument in writing signed by you 
under today’s date, and purporting to be 
an option for the purchase of real estate, 
giving to Henry A. C. Hagan, here present, 
the right to purchase certain real estate 
described therein with certainty, though 
not by metes and bounds; the said Henry 
A. C, Hagan engaging by inference to ten- 
der you for execution and delivery a formal 
contract.” 

He put aside the option and picked up 
another paper. 

“*T have here,’”’ he said in the same in- 
human tone, ‘‘a contract in blank, made on 
the standard form, containing the usual 
provisions of a sales contract and no others, 
describing the realty named in the option, 
and in the language used therein, and nom- 
inating as purchaser and party of the sec- 
ond part the Henry A. C. Hagan mentioned 
and described in the said option. 

“Tf the execution and delivery of the op- 
tion is contested, we engage to establish 
them and either or both to the satisfaction 
of any legal tribunal. If any term of the 
said contract be matter of objection, we ask 
that the objection be stated now in good 
faith. I respectfully call to your attention 
that we are here during business hours, at 
ten minutes after four in the afternoon, be- 
ing less than an elapsed twenty-four hours 
since the execution and delivery of the 
option.” 

He snapped his fingers. ‘‘ Robinson!’’ 

The clerk jumped forward with an opened 
law book. 

“On the question of bona fides,” said Mr. 
Pierce, looking at the fascinated Jack Far- 
ren over his glasses, ‘‘I call your attention 
to this case in 45 New York—the well- 
known case of Lene against Wall, setting 
forth the now undisputed doctrine that a 
delivery in blank entitles the holder in due 
course to fill in with any desired name. 
Robinson!” 

The encumbering book was whisked 
away. He rose to his feet and shook a fore- 
finger at Jack. 

‘Let us suppose,” he said, smiling to in- 
dicate that he was making this whimsical 
conjecture just for fun, ‘“‘that you did not 
contemplate selling this property to Mr. 
Henry A. C. Hagan. Let us go farther, 
and imagine that you had in mind the sale 
and transfer of the property to a certain 
corporation which planned to build thereon 
a species of apartment house. Are we then 
to be asked to abdicate our undoubted legal 
right? 

“But I go a step farther. I concede all. 
I shall be guilty of supposing that the 
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learned Court of Appeals will rule against 
us in the last instance. Consider, Mr. Far- 
ren, as a cold business proposition whether 
you care to wait until that ruling is handed 
down several years hence. Do not let me 
influence you. 

‘*Perhaps you are financially equipped to 
wage an exhaustive struggle. Perhaps you 
are financially equipped to pay off that 
mortgage which is now an overdue lien on 
the property. I can tell you that if you do 
not sign this contract forthwith, there will 
be a lis pendens en your property at nine 
o’clock tomorrow morning, and no apart- 
ment house will be built here, nor a brick 
of this old building disturbed until the 
matter is settled. 

“If you care to call your attorneys at once, 
we'll wait here for them. I tender you for 
execution this contract. I tender you also 
certified check in the sum of thirty thousand 
dollars, being 10 per cent on the whole price 
of three hundred thousand. The balance 
of seventy thousand, less any accrued liens, 
will be paid to you on closing within thirty 
days.” é 

He put the contract and check on Jack’s 
desk, and stepped back to watch the fire- 
works. 

Jack looked dazedly at the contract. He 
picked up the check and made it rustle. 

“‘Did—did I hear you say your name was 
Pierce?”’ he said in a small dry voice. 

“That’s my name, sir.”’ 

“Mr. Pierce, would you please let me 
have that fountain pen there in your 
vest? Where do I sign—right here? Miss 
O’Brien—hold the desk, please; it seems to 
be jumping.” 

He signed. Mr. Hagan had signed al- 
ready. Mr. Pierce snapped his fingers— 
“Robinson!” 

The executed contract disappeared in 
the brief case. The invaders fell in line and 
strode off to the stairs and to their waiting 
cab. 

“Oh, what a shame,” blubbered Ivy, 
putting an impulsive hand on the young 
man deserted at the desk. “If I thought 
that Mr. Spear was going to send all those 
awful men here I never would have let him 
have the paper. Mr. Spear came in after 
you went downtown a 

‘Miss O’Brien,” said Jack; and stopped 
breathlessly. 

‘Miss O’Brien,” he tried again, “‘there is 
no Claremont Place. That’s what Schwager 
wanted to see me about. The building de- 
partment told him so, and wouldn’t accept 
his plans. You see, he couldn’t front his 
building on a street that wasn’t there, and 
instead of covering 90 per cent of the plot— 
but never mind that. I went with him to 
the title company, and they said they 
weren’t liable, even if they bounded the 
property on Claremont Place. They said 
it was only matter of description, and they 
didn’t insure it. It seems that Claremont 
Place was opened in 1896, and closed in 
1897, and incorporated in the park; and 
the title company missed the closing pro- 
ceeding. So it was all off. They wouldn’t 
buy the plot, even though their bonds were 
probably no good. And the mortgage was 
called for tomorrow.” 

He took her hand from his shoulder, and 
held it. 

“You told him I was downtown selling 
to the other people; and that made them 
snap. And you knew the other people were 
no good, without seeing their bank state- 
ment. Miss O’Brien, I’ve wanted to tell 
you for some time that I take a personal 
interest in you. You're out of a job, Miss 
O’Brien, and so am I, and we ought to 
sympathize. Will you come to dinner with 
me tonight in the Ritz, and we'll talk over 
the best thing to do?” 

“T’ll love it,” she said, breathing deeply. 
“T’ve a silver dress that’s a dream. But, 
Mr. Farren—no, I’ll call you Jack, since 
I’m not employed here any more—Jack, 
why don’t you tell me now what we'll talk 
about at the Ritz, and I’ll be thinking it 
over? I always say that two heads are 
better than one, so why don’t we put our 
heads together right away? . . . Oh, 
Jack!” 
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“‘Were you down there at. Five Scales, 
Steed?’’ demanded Beelzebub. ‘‘Haven’t 
you got enough grief at the open hearth to 
keep you busy there? Ten to one, while 
you were fussing around helping out the 
railroad some son of a Bolshevik in your 
loading yard was slipping a can of nitro into 
a scrap pan; and when your charger upsets 
that dose onto a furnace hearth the whole 
works will hop out into the middle of the 
river!” 

How old Beelzebub was now enjoying 
himself! Here was one of the few men left 
on the plant that he could berate and not 
have him walk out with a few well-chosen 
directions as to where beraters, one and all, 
could go. 

Here was someone that he could ride 
without a fear that he would quit; and it 
put new life into Beelzebub. 

As to Sam Steed, Sam ordinarily went to 
the mat instanter with any man, no matter 
what his size, who climbed his frame un- 
justly. But two weeks after this strike had 
started, much as he liked a fight, Sam had 
had a plenty. 

Whatever fighting he indulged in now 
was out of sheer necessity, not for the 
pleasure of it. So instead of looking mad, 
Sam looked disgusted. 

“T had to have that hot stuff, didn’t I?” 
said Charger Sam; ‘‘that metal was on the 
way over to me when it got wrecked. First 
heat the blast furnaces got out tonight. 
Last, too, I guess. I had to have it. Green 
men on the scrap-yard crane. Green men 
on the chargers. Want me to make steel 
out of cold metal at a time like this?”’ 

Beelzebub snorted. ‘“‘I may want you to 
make it out of baled hay before we get this 
mess straightened out.” 

“Well,” yawned Sam, “tonight, at least, 
they won’t have to do it at the open hearth. 
I got the pig. Stayed at the switches per- 
sonally till a track got open, and saw to it 
that my hot metal was the first stuff 
through. They’re sitting pretty over at the 
open hearth for the rest of this night any- 
how.” 

Beelzebub indulged in a second snort. 

“Sitting pretty, eh? And I suppose 
you’re going on your vacation now. What 
you doing over here in my office now? 
Think we got time for conference whangling 
nowadays—and at two A.M. at that? Right 
out on the plant is where we need every 
ounce of loyal brain and muscle power we 
got left. What do you want in here?”’ 

““You told me to come in,’ said Sam. 

“IT told you what?” roared Beelzebub. 
“T came in here to grab off forty winks; 
and listen, Steed—help to do it is the last 
thing I need. I could sleep the Seven 
Sleepers groggy right this minute with ab- 
solutely no outside assistance. And I don’t 
want to see you or any other open hearther. 
I'd like to know what lame-brain told you 
I wanted to'see you tonight!” 

“T said you told me,’’ answered Steed. 
“You—B. L. Sebo. Ten years ago exactly, 
to the day. I’ve been working like a galley 
hand all day trying to get out a hatful or so 
of steel for you, or I’d’ve dropped in earlier. 
This is the first half hour I’ve had to spare. 
It’s important or I wouldn’t bother you at 
this time of the night. But you promised 
me ten years ago that if I called on you to- 
day you could tell me much more certainly 
than at that time whether I was a quitter or 
not!” 

Beelzebub heaved a great sigh of bore- 
dom. That was the one great trouble with 
Sam Steed. He would never cease to be an 
undergraduate. A full-grown man. A 
whacking good man too. But always 
Charger Sam, the football man, applying 
football ideas and ideals to a grown-up, 
cold, heartless, unsentimental job. Forever 
pulling off some undergraduate theatricals 
such as this. 

Beelzebub stretched his legs. 

“Did I say that?” he inquired sleepily. 
‘Well, then, I’ll tell you, Steed: The day 
the Lord made you he had used up every 
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can of yellow in the shop on an Italian sun- 
set. You didn’t get a drop. Now get out 
of here and le’ me go to bed!”’ 

He put his folded arms down on his desk 
and laid his face upon them. But he 
couldn’t go to sleep. Somebody talking. 
Steed? Hadn’t that fellow gone yet? What 
was it he was getting off his chest? 

wy quitting now as 

But he couldn’t be hearing right. He 
tried to drive sleep out of his sodden brain. 

f what I’ve taken the rawhide ten 
long years to hear Ae 

That was Steed’s voice all right. 

“«___ to make you say I’m not a quitter. 
But I’m quitting now, believe me, Mr. 
Sebo. Tonight. This minute. I was due to 
walk out on you and this filthy grind at six. 
So I figure you owe me about eight hours’ 
overtime; but I’ll not stand out for that.” 

That was his open-hearth superintendent 
talking, sure as fate. That was the man he 
had marked up for one of the vice presi- 
dential jobs in Mid-Penn Steel as soon as 
this row was straightened out and they 
took over Maryland Ferrous, the ambition 
of his lifetime. Sam Steed, yes, sir; with 
his fine undergraduate loyalty and un- 
spoiled ideals; he would have picked out 
Sam to lay a bet on ahead of any other 
super on the works. Sam was the one sure 
boy to help him see this present grief 
through to a finish. 

“T’m through!” that man was saying. 
“Done! Feenish, Walyo! Me. Sam 
Steed. Ketch’m time! Get it, B. L.? I 
figured you a man beater from the very 
first minute I ever talked with you; but 
I served my time under you, worked out 
that sentence, just to show Sam Steed, 
and incidentally you, that I could do it. 
Gave you the best ten years I’ll ever give to 
any man. ’Snough! This minute, now, I’m 
starting on a two months’ jag of sitting in a 
well-cushioned rocking-chair. After that I 
got a date with a canoe and three hundred 
and fifty miles of river. From the Glim- 
merglass to the Chesapeake. After that, I 
don’t know what, and just now do not give 
one tinker’s whoop. Maybe I’ll punch 
type keys; maybe I’ll peddle hair nets. 
But this minute is what demands my great 
enthusiasm now, and this minute, B. L., 
thank you, I am leaving the mighty indus- 
try of steel flat on its back, and you can 
join me, if you wish, in singing the dox- 
ology!” 

Practice makes perfect. Beelzebub had 
snorted twice before. Third snorts are best. 
With a performance no rhinoceros could 
have bettered, B. L. Sebo dissipated sleep. 

“Listen,’’ shouted he. ‘‘Do I look like 
the interlocutor? Do you think this is a 
nice time to be cracking funny jokes? I’m 
twenty years older than you are, and a 
hundred years tireder; but if you don’t tell 
me, Steed, that you’re practicing for a 
minstrel show or something, I’ll bust you 
for a row of coke ovens right here and now, 
you simple freshman!” 

Simple freshman! That was good! 
Maybe ten years ago today; but not today. 
Sam Steed smiled at that through the 
weathering marks of ten stormy years in 
steel. Sam reached across the desk and put 
a gentle hand upon a weary shoulder there. 
Beelzebub, prince of devils, went kerplunk 
down on his throne. 

“Stay put,’ said Sam. ‘‘ Here’s one ora- 
tion—by a freshman, if you say so—that 
you’re due to enjoy from the receiving end. 
I know what you were going to tell me any- 
how. You were going to tell me what kind 
of a slinking hound I’d be to walk out on 
you now. Bannerson didn’t walk out on 
you, did he? Nor Daleigh, nor Mar- 
quette? Where are they now? They’re 
planted; worked to death, literally; the 
three of them. Where’s Hodman, Minni- 
ger, Denet? Worse than dead—out on the 
funny farm—one from monoxide, two from 
the squeeze, the drive. Where’s Hughby? 
Selling scented soap. Where’s Stormer, 
Willing, Ramsdan, Gorhall? They didn’t 


walk out on you, did they? They stuck. 
And after steel had sucked the juice out of 
them, your boot on the seat of their pants 
for a reward, and the garbage wagon wait- 
ing for them at the company gate. Old 
men at forty-five. No longer any good for 
steel; and so beat up as not to be much good 
at any other thing. 

“But you won’t get me, Sebo. I’m 
young, and through, thank God. Six 
months with the Old Man on my back and 
I was ready to quit. Worse than my collar 
bone was busted. But I set ten years as 
my time, and I stuck. Made.up my mind 
that if I made good in those ten, at the end 
of them, to a day, I’d give you one grand 
snootful and quit you cold as a corpse, no 
matter what. Made good, I did, and well 
you know it. With a little bit more care in 
picking my grandparents I’d be production 
chief here right now, instead of young Dan 
Crooke of the Orehill Crookes. And dog- 
gone well you know that, too, B. L. 

“So I’m done—out—free. Strike or no 
strike, my time is up. Today’s the day. 
Ten years, eight hours and forty-seven 
minutes. Steel be damned! Serve men? 
It rides ’em dead. Look at you. Dead on 
your job right now, and don’t know it. A 
week more of this strike, two days more, if 
it keeps on getting worse, and they’ll be 
lugging you off the plant feet first. But 
steel won’t get me. I gave steel its last 
chance at me today; good measure, too— 
eight hours’ overtime. Good morning to 
you, Mr. Sebo, and many pleasant dreams.” 

But strange to say, instead of making 
for the door Sam Steed stood in a sort of 
puzzlement, watching Sebo’s face. Into it, 
strangely, there had come a kind of soft- 
ness, tenderness, as though, inexplicably, 
a great pity were the emotion uppermost 
in him; as though he looked at something 
very sad which he had seen a hundred 
times in his hard life before. And when he 
spoke at last, the man spoke verse. The 
Steel Age, you would think—the Steel Age 
and the Ferrous Metallurgical Review 
would mark the extent of B. L. Sebo’s excur- 
sions into belles-lettres. But now he went 
to poetry, as many a man has done under 
emotions grown too great for prose. His 
voice was very quiet; the storm gone out 
of him. 


“And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds?”’ 


he asked. ‘‘Godéd luck at punching type 
keys, Steed!”’ 

He was fast asleep when Sam: Steed 
quietly shut the office door. 


A striking mob came milling through the 
gable end of Sam Steed’s open hearth next 
day—came milling through, and halted. 
Menace was in that gang of men—mob 
menace, which is terrible; steel-mob men- 
ace, which is most terrible. Polyglot. 
There Magyar fire flamed. There Bulgar 
savagery. There the slow-smoldering but 
unquenchable purpose of the Slav. The 
quick blood of the Latin darkened one hot 
cheek, the stubborn set of Austro-German 
jaw thews bulged another. Menace seethed 
in that mob, but just the same it halted. 
The devil blocked its path 

Beelzebub stood swaying in its way. It 
was Sam Steed’s open hearth; but Sam 
Steed, on whom Beelzebub would have bet 
his last shred of strength, had gone away to 
sit in a rocker, to keep a tryst with three 
hundred and fifty miles of lovely river, to 
punch type keys or peddle hair nets. Some- 
body had to fight for Sam Steed’s open 
hearth. So B. L. Sebo, walking on his 
heels, was there to fight for it. 

Beelzebub was licked. Perhaps he knew 
it. Perhaps the mob knew it too. But just 
the same it halted. 

The pummelings of thirty years in steel 
had hammered all the resilience out of 
Beelzebub at last. Fatigue like the fatigue 
of a fine metal under constantly recurring 
shocks was in his bones. This was the final 
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round. In this one they would count him 
out. Weeks of prodigious work and worry 
had pulled his shoulders down, made his 
knees sag, unstarched his spine. But be- 
fore him groggy there, before him hanging 
on the ropes, scores of hard men came to a 
halt, fearing something. Fearing the very 
thirty years of battle that had worn him 
down. For in those thirty he had learned 
the racket—all the holds, all the blows, low 
and fair. Infighting was his dish. Savate, 
jiujitsu, pancratium—he knew them, every 
trick. Better start no butting, gouging 
kneeing in the clinches with that tough ol 
hellion. So scores of men who weeks ago 
had laid aside all rules of fighting paused 
before him, fearing the craft of thirty years, 
fearing that in that swaying figure there 
might still remain the power of one knock- 
out punch. More than all else they feared 
the fearlessness of him. Before him, mob, 
which men face with the blood of them 
turning to whey. But fear? Why should 
he fear? Before him, mob. But back 
him! Back of him stood his mills. Back o 
him steel, the biggest thing—very religion 
to that hard-scorched old Parsee! One 
man with steel a majority, his stout pagan 
creed! *; 

He swung an arm up toward the charging 
floor where still, through cracks at doors 
and ports, a few in that long row of fur- 
naces showed gleams of steel in making. — 

‘Men are at work up there,” he growled. 
“Men. Steel men. Men with crust, keep- 
ing a few hearths hot. Think yellow mutts 
are going to stop ’em?” 

He reached his right hand into his coat, 
under his left arm. The Little Corporal 
once prescribed a sovereign medicine for all 
mob ills. He named it “whiff of grape.” 
Beelzebub jerked out the nearest substitute 
for this at his command. 

“The carcasses of eight of you are in this 
thing,” he said. ‘‘Which eight? Which 
eight of you would croak for steel? I would. 
Get out of my open hearth then, before I 
start to make a morgue of it!” 

Beelzebub was licked for sure. The 
flourished automatic. Thespian speech. 
That was not Sebo, general manager of 
Mid-Penn Steel. Sebo, with wits unaddled 
by utmost fatigue, would have known bet- 
ter. Threats of grapeshot, or substitute for 
grape, never yet cured mob fever. There 
is always the pressure from the unendan- 
gered rear. They keep on milling, pushing, 
until actual whiff of grape mows the front 
ranks away. And B. L. Sebo did not plan 
that, surely. If he did, then it was time 
that his defeat arrive. It did arrive, in drab 
and unheroic wise, in form of half a fire 
brick. 

A red blotch sprang on B. L. Sebo’s tem- 
ple. He crumpled limp as any dead man 
toward the ground. Down and out, Sebo, 
general manager of Mid-Penn Steel. Down 
and out for good. The Old Man of the 
Mills had ridden him to wreckage. Steel 
had him! 

No? 

No! Not down and out! Not Sebo! 
Not that hard hombre! Out and down, 
maybe that; but out first, then down. Out 
vertical. Out straight up on his two hind 
legs, still fighting! Then, maybe, down! — 

But not down even then, by all the war- 
rior gods! Halfway to earth his crumpling 
stopped. Arms dangling, legs a-drag, head _ 
lolling, blood dripping, there be hung, half 
upright. Steel had him; but steel did not 
have him down! 

An arm was round him. An arm. No- 


‘half-male thing, that whip. Sam Steed, ten 


years and fourteen hours in steel; Sam, 
who had put off selling hair nets one more 
day. Sam Steed was still boss of the mighty 
open hearth at Mid-Penn Steel. 

There he stood a moment, his long mill 
back of him, Beelzebub draped over his 
thick forearm. Then he lowered his uncon- 
scious burden gently to the floor, and when 
he straightened up again there gleamed in — 

(Continued on Page 145) ‘ 
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do you pay fancy prices? 


HOP on the cheap side of town. 
There, vegetables and fruits run 
much lower. Meat prices are cut in half. 
You object? Properly so. Prime 
food is worth all the extra it costs. 

But, what of the food after you buy 
it? Does its expensive primeness keep 
prime? 

It doesn’t, if you keep it on a “back 
porch,” or in a “cold cellar,” or in a 
half-filled, leaky ice refrigerator. Let 
the temperature go over 50°,—and _bac- 
teria multiply by millions. 

That is why Servel is no longer 
counted merely a summer luxury. It 
has been accepted as a necessity,—a// 
year round. . 

In Servel, fruits keep sound a week. 
Milk stays sweet even longer. Vege- 


tables retain their garden flavor for : 
days. Leftovers remain fresh till used. THE OTHER HALF OF FEEDING YOUR FAMILY PRIME FOOD IS 


SERVEL ALL YEAR ROUND. 


means that prime foodiskeeping prime, 5 
—all year round. 
That is why today’s sign fora mod- Why Serve/? [1] Servel uses 


panies than any other electric refrig- 


ern house and a prime table is Servel— _ thecoldest domestic refrigerant. erator, also by leading specialty deal- 
all year round. [2] Itsmotorstartsand stopsless ers everywhere. 

; frequently. [3] Its operating See your dealer demonstrate the 
GHPI6, 5. C0 costs are low. [4] Its service is cold of Servel’s cold refrigerant, and 


remarkably enduring. [5] Its you will understand. 


growth in sales is faster than that of any The Servel Corporation, 51 East +2nd Street, 
other electric refrigerator. [6] It is sold © New York. Branches in principal cities in 
by more electric light and power com- United States. London, England, Servel, Ltd. 


~, ! 2 / 
AUTOMATIC Jf ZY 
refri geration So 87 
BES 
ee CS acrasapied apd orcatince: | gab y = eit 
ower Companies than any other electric refrig- ° SERVE 


erator—also by franchised dealers everywhere. 


Trade Marks Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. ABA OR ss duties sttnssvtchsenivvaanite E 


PRLTINGE PIG hossvsstectril ans cour rhe teeter cac top. cess tod 


Servel Coldery—A different ‘‘cook- 

book.”’ Outlines the new kitchenry. Con- 

tains tested coldery recipes,—appetizers, en- 
trées, salads, dressings, desserts. 
authorities. Fill in coupon, mail with 10¢ in stamps 
to Servel Corporation, 51 E. 42nd Street, New York. 


By 4 leading 
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Wherever 


you are near National 
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There are 300 National offices in 
the United States, to provide 
merchants with National service. 
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you are 
Cash Register Service 


NATIONAL Cash Register service is as fine as National Cash 
Registers themselves. 

It starts with our line of more than 500 different types and 
sizes, so you can be certain to obtain a cash register that meets 
your needs exactly. 


It extends through your every business problem—no matter 
what its nature. You are invited to refer them to our represen- 
tatives or direct to our Merchants Bureau at Dayton—without 
cost or obligation. 

We maintain 300 offices in the United States to provide this 

service. We want every merchant to feel that these National 
offices are not merely salesrooms. They are headquarters for 
any business information and advice he needs. He is welcome to 
call and discuss anything connected with his business. 

Supplies can be obtained from them without delay. Expert 
mechanical service by factory-trained men is always available 
at a moment’s notice. 

Forty-five years devoted to serving business have helped us 
to make National service what we believe is the finest in the 
world. Hundreds of thousands of merchants have been bene- 
fited by it. 

A phone call, post-card or visit to any National office places 
this service at your immediate command. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


National © 
Cash Re 7 


§52260* 


Prices in the U.S., $75, 

$100, $125, ease and 

up. L ae allowances 
Easy terms 


Measured in dollars and cents, Federal 

quality stands supreme. Fine materials and 
Knight-motored models 1- Workmanship mean longer life—greater 
1%4—2 ton capacities. Other freedom from repairs—economy—savings! 
models 2% to 7 tons. New 


literature free on request.  Lerformance assures more money-making 
Dealers: Write for confiden- miles each day—profits! 


tial details of Federal’s 
franchise. 3 Thousands of owners say, “Federals are the 
: most profitable trucks we have ever used.” 


Ask the leading truck operators in your com- 
munity about Federals. Ask their drivers. 
Then get other facts from. your local Federal 
representative. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


LOWER COST er TON MILE. 


(Continued from Page 140) 
one thick fist that ugly short blue substi- 
tute for whiff of grape which had fallen 
from Beelzebub’s limp hand. 

Men know the meaning of the grisly 
word ‘‘despair’”’ who have ever faced a 
mob. Men know it best who have faced a 
steelworks’ mob. A steel strike is the most 
terrible of strikes. Devices fraught with 
horror, processes terrible enough even un- 
der duress, forces gigantic, fearful past 
description, preserve in steel so delicate a 
balance between control and chaos. So 
small a disturbance of that balance can 
bring on catastrophe. And a steel mob 
knows this well; feels a great iron bludgeon 
called Destruction swinging from its wrist, 
and so tramps arrogantly, powerfully, piti- 
lessly. This was the thing that Sam Steed 
stood athwart—Sam who had served his 
time. And because the body of a fighting 
man lay limp at Sam Steed’s feet a devil 
looked out of Sam’s kindly eyes. He 
brought the automatic to his waist, the 
barrel of it level, the muzzle of it a cocka- 
trice’s eye. Menace with menace then. 
Against mob, whiff of grape. Near enough 
substitute for grape, at any rate, to whiff 
eight men alive into eight things sprawled 
stark. No mere threat of it to bluff men 
down. No doubt of it, Sam Steed was in 
the mood to kill. 

And so, before that look in Sam Steed’s 
eye, even the Old Man of the Mills faltered 
a moment. A moment only. What were 
eight lives more or less to the Old Man of 
the Mills? The Old Man dealt in thou- 
sands. He had slain his tens of thousands. 
Through the long corridor of the open 


hearth a shot reverberated. No streak of - 


fire jumped from Sam Steed’s waist to 
herald it. Instead, Sam swayed. Then he 
spread wide his legs. He steadied. Then 
he stepped forward. 

“Nitcheffski!”’ 

The evil eye beside Sam’s waist glared at 
the stomach of a huge, high-cheek-boned 
man. 

“You didn’t throw that brickbat, Steve; 
you wouldn’t have the nerve. You’d get 
someone to do it. Someone might see you; 
somebody might get something on you. 
You didn’t put that bullet in my shoulder. 
But ten to one the man that did it got the 
gun from you or one on your committee. 
You and your committeemen working for 
the Cause are at the bottom of all this mess. 
You are willing to die for what you call your 
Cause then? Sebo lying behind me was. 
MaybeI am too. We'll find out, you and I. 
If I am, it’s not because I’m big. It’s be- 
cause what I and Sebo stand for is. 

“What you stand for is just yourself, 
Nitchefiski, and is therefore cowardly. I’ll 
prove it. You’ve killed one man, I guess. 
Two maybe, for the germs of gangrene may 
be in my shoulder now. All right then. 
Listen to fact, Nitcheffski. Unless this 
gang moves out of this mill now, and 
marches for the pike, I’ll kill you deader 
than a weasel. And if this strike leads to 
one more deed of violence or destruction, 
I'll hunt you up—you, Steve—and shoot 
your belly full of lead. Sure. Sure as sun- 
set. When, in ten years, have I promised 
my men anything that they didn’t get? 
You know I'll doit. The men here with you 
know I’ll do it. They know that if a man 
of them steps forward one small step I'll 
snuff you out. So they’ll not do it. Not 
unless you tell them to. And you’ll not tell 
them to. Not so much because you’re lit- 
tle, but because the thing you stand for is.”’ 

Silence a second. Nitcheffski tried to 
speak. Words would not come. Sam Steed 
went on: 

“Steel is worth every man that goes 
down for it. All of you men, then—if your 
strike, or what you’re striking for, is worth 
this one small cowardly life that’s sweating 
here in front of this gun’s muzzle, you men 
come on. If not, then out with you! Out 
on the pike and send an honest, real com- 
mittee in to me tomorrow. Men ten years 
on this plant. I’ll guarantee the big boss 
talks with them as man to men. Out now, 
or I’ll drop Nitcheffski in two seconds down 
with Sebo there!” 
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If the great charger rolling up the long 
aisle of the open-hearth charging floor car- 
ried a body only, it was a funeral carriage 
fit for any fire-world archangel, fit for 
Beelzebub. With roll of wheels on rum- 
bling steel-beamed floor, with drone-bass 
growl of gears, with a high coronach of 
whirring motors, that mighty Juggernaut 
car, spanning the wide mill floor from side 
to side, marched the mill’s_ length. 
Stretched on the charger’s peel, that terri- 
ble arm that had a thousand times reached 
deep into the seething furnaces to feed 
them their huge rations from the scrap 
yard, lay a still broad figure. 

Sam Steed stood on the charger’s truck 
and steadied that still body on the peel. 
With that same limp form hung across his 
unhurt shoulder Sam had climbed the steep 
steps from the pouring pit up to the charg- 
ing floor at the south end of the mill. On 
that upper level at the north end of the 
mill, almost a quarter mile away, was the 
little first-aid laboratory of the open hearth. 
Toward it the charger rolled. No em- 
peror’s body ever made a more tremendous 
progress. A long row of steel-belching be- 
hemoths squatted deathly quiet at B. L. 
Sebo’s feet as his huge funeral car, drawn 
by a thousand magic unseen horses, went 
rumbling past. Colossal building columns 
stood at stiff attention in a stupendous rank 
at his head as a hearse no emperor could 
matchlumbered along. And, far above, the 
vast roof trusses looked down on that noble 
cortége out of cathedral shadows. And for 
bodyguard there stood at the fallen cap- 
tain’s side one who loved him not a whit, 
yet who was loyal, and who had an ugly 
wound, taken in his defense. 


The company surgeon who had sped over 
from the plant’s main laboratory to the 
open hearth in his roadster made the final 
adjustments to a sling and finished with his 
second patient. He sat down now to await 
the arrival of the ambulance, which had 
been out when the open-hearth call came 
in, gathering up broken heads from a row 
down at the Frog Shop gate. 

“Yours might be worse, Sam,”’ said the 
surgeon. ‘“‘The bullet didn’t get inside. It 
broke the clavicle, but that diverted it. A 
little farther down, a little farther in, and 
that gang would have busted more than 
your collar bone today.” 

Sam smiled palely. 

“‘What about B. L.?”’ he asked. 

“He got a killing knock. He’d live 
through it ordinarily, that tough devil; but 
he’s got himself torn down to shreds and 
ravelings. There’s not much of him left for 
life to cling to. It’s hard to say just 
how “ 

Outside, down at ground level, there 
arose the clatter of a gong. 

“Come along over to the hospital, Sam,”’ 
the surgeon ordered. ‘“‘I’ll drive you home 
then. Forty-eight hours’ perfect rest for 
that shoulder. Give Nature that much 
start and I think you can abuse it from then 
on with my permission. You will without it 
anyhow. But two days’ rest first. Come 
along.” 

T’ll rest it, doc,” said Sam. ‘“‘I’ll rest 
it good. But we got a strike on here, you 
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know, and we got no captain now. So I'll 
just keep on sleeping on the plant till he 
gets well.” Sam cast an eye down at his 
sling. ‘I'll rest it good,” Sam reassured the 
doctor. He winked in burlesque slyness. 
“Steel busted it. I’ll rest it right here on 
the company’s time, by gosh!” 


A window of the little first-aid labora- 
tory at the open hearth gave out, across a 
maze of shifting yard tracks, to the broad 
river. At the other end of the little room 
was the door through which the surgeon 
and the stretcher bearers had just gone. It 
still swung open. Through it Sam Steed 
could see a gang of laborers making bottom. 
Across this opening the file of loyal helpers 
staggered, weary, sagging, each in his turn 
stepping up to a seething furnace door and 
flinging his scoopful of dolomite across the 
blistering hearth to the far slope that they 
were building up. One man, for sheer 
fatigue, missed the door opening entirely, 
his shovelful of stone scattering as it hit the 
door-frame cooler. He turned to a giant 
black-browed Bulgar next in line to him. 

“This is twenty-four hours straight for 
me, Maranoff,’’ hesaid. ‘‘Ifno relief comes 
on at six I quit!” 

The big Bulgarian shot his scoop of dolo- 
mite straight and true to the burned-out 
spot on the back slope. 

“Kvit hal!’ he growled. ‘‘No kvit 
not’ing! Dey kill dot dem Beelzebub— 
me, I no give it dem. Aber dey shoot dot 
goot boss Charger Sem. Und dot boss 
Sem, she’s no gon’ home. Awright, by gar, 
Ino gon’ home. So long dot boss Charger 
Sem stay for job, dot’s how long I’m stay. 
Me, I shovel dolomite for dot Sem Steed 
when I mus’ shovel him im sleep!” 

Maranoff spat on his hands. He buried 
his scoop deep in the dolomite pile. He 
stumbled, fell, rolled over. His mouth 
dropped open. He was snoring. Maranoff 
had finished a fifty-one-hour turn. 

Sam Steed was standing at the riverside 
window of the little laboratory when Mar- 
anoff went to sleep. Sam had been watch- 
ing a canoe. Out from behind an island it 
had come, two men in it, swinging rhythm 
in their paddles. The mile-wide river 
sparkled. Trees on its emerald islands 
swayed and beckoned. From Mid-Penn 
Steel on down to the Chesapeake, a hun- 
dred miles of fascinating names issued 
challenge to that pair shoveling water out 
there on the stream. Not fifteen miles be- 
low them were the Conewagos. Then Wild 
Cat, Chickies, Cresswell, Star Rock, 
McCalls Ferry, Conowingo. Names to con- 
jure with. Names to make real canoe- 
men’s fingers ache for the feel of maple. 
White water, bad water, man-eating water; 
scalp chill of primal danger to be had in 
them right in the very midst of crowding 
civilization. Sam Steed could see a broad 
back swinging to the paddle just ahead of 
him, a head thrust forward eager for the 
battle, white water rushing, curling, up the 
stream to meet him. 

Sam Steed turned from the window, 
walked through the door into the mill, 
walked over to the pile of dolomite and 
picked up Maranofi’s scoop. 

With right knee back of right fist he 
drove the shovel deep into the refractory. 
But when he tried to break it up through 
the pile with the arm that he was resting 
on the company’s time, he could not. A 
little blood came through his shirt. He 
knelt by Maranoff and scooped a little hol- 
low in the crushed rock and rolled the 
sleeping man’s head more comfortably into 
it. The laborers filed past, shoveling dog- 
gedly. Sam glanced away from them 
through the little laboratory door again. 
Through the window at the far end of it the 
river kept its golden sparkles glancing. The 
tiny canoe, far out, crossed the last pane of 
glass—was gone. A wind, the same one 
that had but lately swayed the beckoning 
island trees, puffed into the mill, hot now, 
dust laden, mixed with producer gas. While 
Charger Sam stood looking through door 
opening and window to the sunlit water, 
that wind swirled past, across the charging 
floor, and blew the door shut. 
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Over 2000000 


American Homes 
use clippers 
ularly 
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And out of many of these 
homes come letters telling of 
the lifelong service and satis- 
faction rendered by Brown & 
Sharpe clippers. A woman in 
Cleveland trims her whole 
family. Another in Bangor, 
Me., loaned her clippers to a 
neighbor who appreciated 
them so much they were never 
returned. 


A man in France tells us he 
bought a pair of Brown & 
Sharpe clippers in 1889 and 
they are still working. A 
Bostonian returning a pair 
for minor adjustments said 
his father bought them 40 
years ago in Portsmouth, 
N. H. Many dealers who 
sell our clippers tell us they 
never remember having one 
pair returned as unsatis- 
factory. 


The bobbed hair style may or 
may not last 40 years, but it 
will pay you to invest in a 
good clipper. There will al- 
ways be a use for it around 
the house—especially should 
quarantine keep the barber 
away. 


Brown & Sharpe’s pains- 
taking care and workman- 
ship assure you the best 
clipper money can buy. Our 
clipper especially designed 
for home use is packed in a 
neat case. Upon request we 
will gladly send you our 
booklet on bobbed hair, 
“Keeping the Smart Bob 
Smart.” 


Brown & Sharpe Mig. Co., Providence, R. 1., U.S. A. 
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Td pack the world’s choice foods, Libby 
has built a chain of over 5O kitchens 
reaching 5OOO miles across the earth 
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Free —8 leaflets of helpful recipes, 
called, ““The Milk that Good Cooks 
Use”. Write for them—also for per- 
sonal advice on recipes, menus and en- 
tertaining. Address Mary Hale Martin, 
Cooking Correspondent, 509 Welfare 
Bldg., Libby, M¢Neill « Libby, Chicago 


Ask for LIBBY’S 
when you buy the following foods 


Fruits, Vegetables 


Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 

Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 


Milk 


Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Pickles, Condiments 


Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 


Chow Chow 
Salmon 


Red Alaska Salmon 
(Partial List) 


Canned Meats 


Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 

Beef Steak and Onions 
Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 
Meat-wich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 

Beef Extract 
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1 teaspoons of 
7 YY butterfat in 
every 16 oz. can 


A new tempting goodness in your 
favorite recipes with this double- 
rich milk! In America’s favored 
dairylands, stand our model milk 
condensaries. Here the choicest 
cow’s milk is received daily. Over 
half the moisture is removed— 
nothing more. That is why every 
16 oz. can of Libby’s Milk con- 
tains 7% teaspoons of butterfat— 
as muchas ina whole cup of cream 
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of two and five-eighths inches 
and carrying 2424 wires. 

The fiction of Jules Verne has 
become fact. New knowledge has 
come so fast that we have not 
had time properly to digest it, so 
it is no wonder that some of our 
institutions have been shaken 
and certain of our morals slightly 
bent. Our consumption of drugs, 
cosmetics and cigarettes has in- 
creased from three to thirty fold. 
But for each new evil that has 
come up to threaten life, a still 
greater menace has been re- 
moved. The outcome of our bat- 
tles with yellow fever and other 
ills has been an increase of 12 
per cent in the average span of 
human existence. If we arespend- 
ing more money for bunk, we are 
also spending more for tooth- 
brushes and soap. If women are 
buying more paint and powder, 
they have done away with long 
trains, useless petticoats and 
armored corsets. No longer is it 
considered essential for a lady to 
have a sixteen-inch waistline. 
The neck chokers men called 
collars have gone the way of the 
wooden Indian. 

The new inventions of each suc- 
ceeding day establish additional 
links between nations. Though it is true 
that the average individual is possessed of a 
natural desire for personal achievement, we 
have unduly stretched the notion that the 
handicraftsman is happier than the oper- 
ator of a mechanical device. The automatic 
apparatus, by multiplying productivity, in- 
creases the worker’s earnings and releases 
his time for other activities. It isa silly idea 
that lightening the burden of living will 
cause us to degenerate physically and men- 
tally. The notion that pictures will super- 
sede print and that the inrush of jazz will 
leave no time for sober thought is an un- 
justified assumption. 

We suffer from a tendency to laud the 
virtues of yesterday and decry the practices 
of the present moment. We forget that 
science really leads to simplicity. Primitive 
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PHOTO, FROM EWING GALLOWAY, N, Y. C. 


Underground Quarrying With a Derrick in a Big Marble 


Quarry at Proctor, Vermont 


picture writing was far more complex than 
our present alphabetic method. Both our 
clothes and our architecture are tending to 
simpler forms, and there is not the least 
evidence to show that our passion for quan- 
tity has blinded us to the merits of quality. 
To say that we are becoming more insensi- 
tive to the delicate values of life, and that 
we measure success only in terms of dollars, 
is to add insult to the crime we have al- 
ready perpetrated in having our historical 
records present pictures of the past that 
were untrue and totally misleading. 
America is a land of engineers, and there 
will always be a conflict between the 
philosophies of the engineer and the social 
theorist. The machine civilization we have 
built up is under control, and eventually it 
will give us a dollar independence that will 
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make it possible for us to send 
an army of people into nonmate- 
rial fields. Those who insist that 
our ideals are submerged in ma- 
terialism overlook the fact that 
the first duty of a young nation 
is to make itself economically 
secure. After this end is realized 
it will be time to build something 
in the nature of a leisure class 
that can devote itself to things 
other than life’s stern necessities. 
Even now our leaders of industry 
are showing the world the way in 
employing automatic methods for 
the purpose of raising wages, 
shortening hours and lowering 
prices. It is absurd to assume 
that we must smash our machines 
in order to develop art, culture 
and statesmanship. Those who 
shower us with censure and assert 
that our conception of success is 
shoddy are too often prompted 
by the difficulty in keeping pace 
with America’s stride. 

Instead of doing less in the fields 
of. science and research, we must 
prepare to do more. No matter 
where a great discovery is made, 
or by whom, the entire world 
shares in the benefits. Germany 
gave us marvels in chemistry. 
England contributed the steam 
engine. No country can reserve to itself 
the advantages of invention. Our lack of 
understanding of this entire question is 
largely due to the fact that the slaves 
who serve us are invisible. Some bring us 
water and light and heat, while others carry 
our messages and lift our loads. Civiliza- 
tions in the past were built on accumula- 
tions of human slaves, and when the 
number of slaves started to decline, the civ- 
ilizations commenced to topple. The same 
thing would have happened to us if we had 
not learned to build our servants of iron. 
It is interesting to note that while our pop- 
ulation has increased 40 per cent, the in- 
crease of food products has been 58 per 
cent, mine products 128 per cent and fac- 
tory products 95 per cent. In this we finda 
(Continued on Page 150) 


COURTESY BRUNO & BLYTHE 
The Whistler, an Air-Propelled Boat for Shallow:Water Navigation, Draws 3 Inches of Water and Travels at 25 to 30 Miles an 


Hour. 


It is Hailed as a Solution to Explorers for Navigating Uncharted Rivers and Waterways Such as the Florida Everglades 


and Shallow South American Rivers. It is Powered With a 90:Horse«Power Airplane Engine and Measures 262 Feet Long 
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MANY dollars are omit 
spent on upkeep of automo- 


| biles that aten cent roll of Dutch 
| Brand Friction Tape would save. 


i A short circuit is easily prevented 
or a leaky radiator hose made 
tight with a few turns of this 
“Extra Service” Friction Tape, 
the kind big industries use. 
§ Dutch Brand is handy around the house f¥ 
too, for insulating electric wires, mend- J) 
ing tool handles, bicycle tires, garden fF 
hose, etc. In four sizes, 5, 10, 20 and 35c. y 


Sold at all leading Electrical, Motor re 
Accessory or Hardware stores. oa 


ea 

1000 Miles for 50cf 

You can easily add hundreds to thou- fF 

sands of miles to your casings by using 

DM, ‘Dutch Brand 2-in-1 Cut Filler 

fm to seal up cuts and holes. 

Oil, gravel, mud and water 

getting in the holes quick- 

ly ruin the casing by rot- 
ting the fabric. 


As soon as your casings 
are cut or punctured take 
a nozzle-pointed tube of } 
2-in-1 Cut Filler, fill up 
the hole, let it stand over 
night and the job is done 
—water-tight and perma- 
nent. No need to take the 
tire off the rim. A large 
tube for 50c. 


SS Sold at leading Garages f 
Nh and Motor Accessory f 
AUNT FILLER) stores. a 
: \ There are twenty other 
neces Dutch Brand Motor 
pe 2. Aids that will keep 
, down the upkeep 

of your car. 
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A TIRED stenographer makes mistakes 
—but the girl who operates an L C Smith 1s 
fresh and accurate at quitting time. Put in an 
LC Smith on free trial—see how its easier, speed- 
ier, quieter action improves the work of the girl 


who uses It. Simply ask a representative to call. 


Try our ‘Type-Bar brand of ribbons and carbons 


LC Smith 


THE BALL-BEARING OFFICE MACHINE 
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More college men use Corona than any 
other make of portable typewriter. If your son 
is going to college, get him a Corona now. 
Look for “Corona” in your phone book, and 


ask to see our standard keyboard model. 
L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


711 E, Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. [Established 1903] Sales offices in principal cities of the world 


CORONA 


PebcRLStON ALCOwWRITING MACH IN 5B 
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Rakish and distinc- 
tive is this new Mi- 
lano. Smart, what? 
—It’s No. 1780. 


The Sweetest Pipe 
In The World 


The sunny hills of Italy pro- 
duced Milano’s briar root. And 
a century of time mellowed it. 
Skilled craftsmen fashioned 
the bowl. 


No wonder Milano’s sweet 
as a nut, cool as a June breeze 
—soothing, stimulating, tran- 
quil. Milano is sure to be the 
favorite pipe of ‘your collec- 
tion,—the natural mate for 
your choicest tobacco. 


Milano comes in 37 smart 
shapes, smooth finish, $3.50 
up. Rustic models, $4.00 up. 
All are “Insured” for your 
protection. Look for the White 
Triangle on the stem. 


Wm. DEMUTH & CO. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Fine Pipes 
230 FIFTH AVENUE 


MILANO 


“CThe Insured Pipe 


Ut a WL eC” 


Race MARK 
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(Continued from Page 147 ) 
definite cause for the present high standards 
of living and record earnings. 

No effort in the realm of statesmanship 
has greater potentialities than the plan of 
Secretary Hoover to raise millions of dol- 
lars to finance a program of pure research 
for a decade. This certainly represents a 
step forward from the time when Charles 
Goodyear, unable to procure help, was 
compelled to pawn his umbrella and other 
personal belongings in order to carry on his 
experiments. The kind of research that 
Secretary Hoover is urging is that which 
has no really definite commercial aim in 
view. It was an experiment in pure re- 
search that Faraday presented for the con- 
sideration of the English Parliament. When 
asked by a member to explain what value 
attached to the discovery of electrical in- 
duction, the great scientist answered, 
““Some day you will be able to tax it.”” The 
present taxable property in the United 
States based upon this discovery has a total 
value of more than $20,000,000,000. 

Pure research means safeguarding the 
future, and this policy, of course, is opposed 
by those who think only of today. They are 
like Mose, who got put in jail and found his 
friend Sam in the next cell. 

“How long you in jail fo’, Mose?” said 
Sam. 

““Two weeks,”’ replied Mose. 

“What am de cha’ge?”’ 

“No cha’ge; everything am free.” 

‘Ah mean what has yo’ did?”’ 

“Done shot my wife.” 

“Yo’-all killed yo’ wife, and only got two 
weeks, while I got six months for stealin’ a 
chicken?” 

““Dat’s all—den I gits hung.” 


Modern Miracles 


American manufacturers are now spend- 
ing about $40,000,000 each year in scientific 
research, and it is estimated that as a result 
of this investigative work the saving to 
the nation totals not less than $500,000,- 
000 annually. The yearly expenditure for 
operating our state-supported agricultural 
research stations is now in excess of $10,- 
000,000, and the saving to the country is 
beyond calculation. Research on the Irish 
potato started thirty-seven years ago, and 
one result—the change in the requirements 
of seed certification—has brought about a 
gain in yield of from 30 to 50 bushels an 
acre. In other words, the farmer who will 
replace his common seed by the certified 
product may reasonably expect such an in- 
crease in his crop. In view of the fact that 
the success or failure of the potato crop of 
our country is a serious matter to 3,000,000 
farmers who grow potatoes, it is evident 
that such research pays large dividends. 

Agricultural 
investigations 
are going deep 
down to the 
very source of 
lifeitself. Doc- 
tor MacDou- 
gal, in his stud- 
ies of plant 
physiology, 
has actually 
succeeded in 
producing a 
working model 
of a living cell. 
More wonder- 
ful yet, the cell 
grows and ab- 
sorbs sodium 
and potassium 
selectively in a 
manner similar 
to the absorp- 
tive action by- 
plants. This 
does not mean 
that we have 
succeeded in 
producing life 
artificially, but 
we are getting 
closer to the 
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answer of the question, What is life? Doc- 
tor MacDougal’s artificial cell cannot com- 
mence to function or operate until someone 
has thrown theswitch. In other words, man 
must upset the balance and start things 
going. In the case of a natural living cell 
this is not necessary, for Nature has pro- 
vided some unknown mechanism that func- 
tions automatically. 

Hardly less amazing are the experiments 
of Doctors Smits and Karssen, of the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. They have suc- 
ceeded in changing base lead into mercury 
by subjecting the lead to the influence of 
the electric current in a quartz lamp. In 
proving that he had produced synthetic 
mercury, Doctor Smits passed iodine vapor 
through a tube containing the product pro- 
duced by the electric current, the result 
being the appearance of the familiar red 
coloring of mercury iodide. These experi- 
ments render more plausible the assertions 
of German and Japanese scientists that 
they have succeeded in changing lead into 
gold. 


Light Without Heat 


The subject of cold light has come in for 
discussion many times in recent years. 
Doctor Harvey, of Princeton, has been hot 
on the trail of the secret of the heatless 
light that occurs in certain animals such as 
the firefly. We now believe that ordinary 
light is produced by oxidation. But the puz- 
zling thing is that in luminescent animals 
the production of light is unaccompanied by 
the generation of any appreciable amount 
of heat. By discovering the principle Na- 
ture employs, it is possible we might save 
much money in our industrial lighting. 

Doctor Harvey is getting closer to the 
chemical composition of the light-giving 
material in animals. The substances appear 
to be protein, but he is not certain of their 
exact atomic structure. Experiments 
showed that the fluorescence of dead fish is 
of the same color as that in living fish, in- 
dicating that the chemical reaction is the 
same. He noted that when certain animal 
forms were exposed to light the luminosity 
disappeared, but when restored to dark- 
ness, light was again emitted in fifteen min- 
utes. 

One conclusion is that the reaction which 
changes the luminous material is similar 
to the synthesis of substances by the use 
of light as exemplified by the direct com- 
bination of hydrogen and oxygen in the 
production of hydrogen peroxide. Hereisa 
clew that may permit someone to make the 
discovery of the age. 

The introduction of fused quartz into 
commercial fields now makes it possible to 
focus light, without any appreciable heat, 
directly on an object. The common method 
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is to use rods of fused quartz which are fed 
light rays at one end and pour this light 
upon an object at the other end, very much 
as water is poured from a pipe. The quartz 
rods carry the light rays with very little ab- 
sorption just the same when they are 
curved as when they are straight. Rods 
one-half inch in diameter and having a 
ninety-degree bend in them are used for 
cauterizing tubercular spots in the larynx. 
New uses for fused quartz are appearing 
daily, the most common now being for the 
manufacture of thermometers and for 
lenses for moving-picture machines. 

A new development of much value is the 
discovery that short wave lengths can be 
employed successfully in long-distance 
wireless telegraphy. Captain Round, in 
association with Marconi, recently revealed 
the existence of certain qualities in the 
ether that may be so utilized that wireless 
communication can cover the earth at a low 
cost during the business hours of the day. 
In the past, transoceanic communication 
has been carried on only at night, with 
wave lengths of from forty to sixty meters. 
The proposal now is to use fifteen meters, 
thereby reducing the power needed for 
transmission. 

The recent high prices for rubber caused 
us to recognize our dependence upon other 
lands for this essential material. It is clear 
that the world demand for rubber in a few 
years will far exceed production, and 
America will be hit hardest, for we con- 
sume 90 per cent of the entire output. In 
order to safeguard the future of our indus- 
tries Congress appropriated $500,000 to 
find a means of relief. Shrubs and weeds 
that can be made to produce rubber are 
under observation. 

Of even greater interest are the experi- 
ments calculated to get rubber from that 
class of hydrocarbons which, when left in 
gasoline, form gums and stick up the valves 
of our automobiles. The petroleum indus- 
try spends millions to get rid of this useless 
substance, so it is gratifying to learn that 
the effort to get synthetic rubber from oil 
has progressed to that point where it is a 
realized fact in the laboratory. 


Vulcanized Kidney Beans 


Rubber may be obtained also from the 
soy bean and even from the kidney bean, if 
we are to credit the experiments of English 
chemists. The beans are partly dried, 
broken up and treated with chemical solu- 
tions until they are reduéed to a substance 
that not only looks like rubber but also can 
be vulcanized. 

Developments in the field of transmission 
by wire are bringing us many marvels. Ap- 
paratus is now installed so that the public 
can telegraph pictures from New York to 
Chicago or San 
Francisco. 
Thissarteou 
translating an 
electric current 
into light and 
shade is an ac- 
complishment 
of the tele- 
phone people, 
who have sup- 
plied the world 
with many 
useful discov- 
eries. In the 
New York tel- 
ephone offices, 
where 3000 
engineers and 
executives are 
employed, it is 
not economical 
to supply each 
boss with a 
stenographer 
or secretary. 
In solving this 
problem about 
thirty stenog- 
raphers are 
(Continued on 
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quick as a flash 


Stakmores are 
ready 


ieee Folding Chairs have be- 
come a necessity in every home. 
Sturdy, rigid construction, tilted 
backs and upholstered seats give a 
new experience in comfort. They 
open noiselessly with a touch of the 
hand. They fold just as easily. When 
folded, six Stakmore Chairs can be 
spanned by your hand. 


Stakmore Folding Chairs fill an im- 
portant place in your home just like your 
telephone or vacuum cleaner. You will 
be surprised how often your Stakmores 
are called into action. How you will de- 
pend upon them when guests drop in and 


Serve meals 
anywhere 


For small apartments or 
bungalows, a Stakmore 
Set is all the dining room 
furniture you require. 
When not in use, you tuck 
it away in a closet. 


Those extra 
chairs 


For radio or tele- 
oP for porch or 
awn, you'll appre- 
ciate Stakmore Fold- 
ing Chairs and Tables 
a dozen times a week. 


ee 
Me a 


how proud you will be to have these 
smart, stylish chairs ready for any emer- 
gency. 

They make housekeeping so much 
easier. Whisk your chairs out of a closet. 
Set them up for a card game or extra 
seats at dinner with not a single piece of 
heavy furniture disturbed or a rug rum- 
pled. When you need an extra chair in 
the kitchen or bathroom, the white 
enamel Stakmores are ready. There are 
17 uses for Stakmores in every home. 
Stakmores make your guests feel doubly 
welcome. They appreciate the new note 
of hospitality that Stakmores extend to 
them. 


Folding Tables that 
don’t wobble 


StaKMORE Folding Tables like Stakmore 
Chairs are built with Stakmore Rigidity. 
Unique and patented ‘Corner 
Anchorage’ eliminates wiggly 


wobbly legs. 


Stakmore Chairs and Tables are 
finished in a variety of beautiful 


stains and colorful lacquers that will 
grace any setting wherever they are 
placed. They are also made in children’s 
sizes for the nursery room or play house. 


If you're looking for the perfect card 
table, you'll be interested in the new 
Stakmore Automatic. Open one leg and 
all open together. Close one leg and 
all close together. 


Stakmore Folding Furniture is exten- 
sively used in Hotels, Clubs, Offices, in fact 
everywhere that comfortable, durable, 
and quickly handled auxiliary chairs 
are required. Stakmore Chairs trim down 
repair bills, cut down handling time. 


We should welcome the opportunity 
to have a Stakmore Chair act as its own 
salesman. Use the coupon below for a 
sample chair. If you desire additional 
information we shall gladly supply it. 


STAKMORE CO. INC. 


(Formerly The Buffington Co. Inc.) 


New Offices and Showroom 
200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


STAKMORE CO, INC., Dept. H1, 200 Madison Ave., New York City, 


Enclosed please find $4.50 for which send Parcel Post, onc Mahogany, Up- 
holstered Seat Stakmore Chair. 
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I am interested in Stakmore Folding Furniture for............00085 use, 
al Send information and prices for the following quantities: 
slteibialin'’s wets MBE Poe ere dine tue LADIES 
Six 
: STAKMORES ttn srsns'cis otcit to5 Giecaxplatiemaial «Cae Vals oinigis's <ielsnc's Deum 6 ee 
folded 
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ARISTOCRATS OF FOLDING FURNITURE 
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TANGIBLE PROOF OF 
GROWING POPULARITY 


In daily serving the motoring 
public, the retail tire merchant 
constantly keeps pace with what 


motorists want. Thus, the fact 


that the number. of dealers 
selling Mason Balloons has dou- 
bled in twelve months, can mean 
only one thing: more ‘and more 
motorists are appreciating 
the greater comfort and 
longer wear given by tires built 
with Hylastic Cord—an ex- 
sats iaeaie advantage! 


% Hylas stic Cord is made exclus vely fro om a special, carefully selected, tough and 
i pun vely in Mas n ae n’s direc- 


ons and to ue son’s ver 
Mason balloon so flex at ‘Gal it gives maximum oo alle and yet is so tough and 
inewy that it snares nstant Hee ag for thousands and thousands of miles. 
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now equipped with telephone headpieces 
and much time is saved by giving them dic- 
tation directly over the phone. When an 
executive wishes to dictate he is immedi- 
ately connected through a private switch- 
board with one of the typists. The letter is 
dictated and frequently is back on the desk 
of the executive ready for signature in 
twelve minutes. 

Telephones on railroad trains will soon be 
a common feature. Notwithstanding that 
the train covers about three miles during an 
ordinary conversation, the audibility leaves 
nothing to be desired. The connection is 
made quickly and the page boy gets one to 
the phone as easily as if it were a hotel 
lobby. In German express trains a com- 
petent hello girl handles the calls while the 
train is racing ahead a mile a minute, and 
the charges are but little higher than for 
ordinary long-distance calls. Telephones 
are in service also on German liners and are 
operated through a switchboard in the 
ship’s radio room. Passengers can talk to 
friends on other ships within a radius of sev- 
eral hundred miles. 

Telephone research has given us appara- 
tus to help the deaf; a new device which 
produces talking movies; a public-address 
system that enables a vast audience 
throughout the country to hear a speech 
clearly when given in an ordinary conversa- 
tional tone; phantom circuits which en- 
able a single wire not only to carry three 
conversations at the same time but to con- 
vey a number of telegrams as well; and the 
use of carrier current by means of which the 
lines of electric light and power companies 
ean be utilized for communication pur- 
poses. It is even possible to cable pattern 
designs for silk from Paris to New York. 


Work of Ice Engineers 


The oil of Persia was carried across the 
burning desert on camels. Now the cara- 
vans have ceased and the precious fuel runs 
through pipes over lands made famous by 
the text of the Old Testament. Out West 
we have our own desert lying in the shadow 
of Mount Whitney and heretofore disclos- 
ing a desolation hardly less than appalling. 
Although the near-by mountain is nearly 
’ three miles high, the valley below is 200 
feet below the level of the sea. There is an 
old Arab saying that ‘‘the date likes its 
head in a fire and its feet in a pool.”’ It was 
perfectly plain to those who knew the desert 
that no difficulty would arise from a lack of 
fire, but the question of water was not such 
a simple matter. At any rate, engineers 
got busy, the water was brought in and the 
date palms have started to grow. Even the 
isolation of the spot is an advantage, for it 
would take a plant pest of courage and en- 
durance to make the weary journey over 
sizzling sands to the baby palms. The 
desert now promises to become a winter 
paradise. The heat in the summer in the 
sun has never been measured, but observa- 
tions showing 137 degrees in the shade have 
been recorded; which means that the pop- 
ulation in July will certainly find business 
elsewhere. But the palms seem to like it, 
and since the offshoots from a single healthy 
plant are worth more than $200, the oppor- 
tunities are enticing. 

Age-old mysteries are being dispelled. 
The riddle of the Polar ice packs is being 
solved. For centuries people have dis- 
cussed the secret of the aurora and have 
speculated concerning «the origin of the 
hurricanes that sweep out of the north. 
Even if our hardy adventurers in modern 
airships fail to uncover new knowledge of 
value, we can at least be happy in the cer- 
tainty that the polar regions hold no prob- 
lems of momentous importance. 

Man’s fight with ice has been a never- 
ending struggle. Science now tells us this 
enemy is not impregnable. From a small 
and timid beginning, we are now witnessing 
the development of a new art—ice engineer- 
ing. The purpose is to employ methods of 
ice control to save lives and property, cut 
the cost of handling snow in cities and per- 
mit more efficient development of our 
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water powers. Our bill for ice and snow 
each year totals hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Rivers and creeks are choked, caus- 
ing disastrous floods. One remedy is a new 
substance which gives a self-contained heat 
reaction with later effects that work on in- 
definitely. The intense heat developed by 
thermite causes an ice pack to heave and 
shake from shore to shore. The effect on 
the ice is similar to the spread of a point of 
infection from a wound. The new science 
still has a long way to travel, but results so 
far justify hope. 

The fact is that the average person today 
finds it practically impossible to keep step 


PHOTO, BY EWING GALLOWAY 
Excavating for Eleven Miles of New Subway in New York 


with all our new technical developments. 
When we turn in one direction, something 
bobs up elsewhere, necessitating a change 
in our point of view. Weare in the hopeless 
position of Mrs. Murphy, who, in exchang- 
ing amorning greeting with a neighbor said, 
“Sure, an’ I’m havin’ one grand time of it 
between me husband and the furnace. If 
I keep me oye on the wan, the other is shure 
to go out!”’ 

The motion picture was created chiefly 
to amuse people. Now it is being adapted 
to a variety of other uses. A few years ago 
medical students were required to be in 
actual attendance at surgical operations. 
Now the operations are filmed so that the 
students may witness the details later. 

Electric lights are cutting the cost of 
food. One owner of a private trout hatch- 
ery in Wisconsin utilizes electric lights in 
the nighttime to feed his fish. Wires have 
been strung over the pools and the lamps 
drop to within three inches of the water 
level. The lights attract great swarms of 
flies and moths at night and the trout not 
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only catch the insects that fall to the water 
but get many more by jumping for them. 
This scheme reduces the cost of feeding and 
improves the flavor of the trout. 

Electric ares and quartz mercury lamps 
are being experimented with in the hope 
that these forms of artificial light will stim- 
ulate plant growth at night in indoor farm- 
ing. The purpose is to eliminate the hazard 
of outdoor agriculture and grow crops 
under automatically controlled conditions 
analogous to factory production. Tulips 
under artificial light have been forced from 
tight buds to full bloom in less than an 
hour. Gassing fruit to give it a ripe tint is 


fast becoming a universal practice. The 
fruits are not harmed by this treatment, 
provided they are ripe inside. Grapefruit 
can be colored in twenty hours, oranges in 
forty-eight. A common plan is to use the 
exhaust of motors in an air-tight compart- 
ment. 

We hear much concerning the peacetime 
uses for poison gases. Some object for 
humanitarian reasons, fearing the effects on 
civilization if another war should find na- 
tions equipped with great poison-gas indus- 
tries. They say that only 1 per cent of 
the cost of the war was spent on gas, and 
yet this weapon caused 28 per cent of all 
the injuries. They overlook the fact that 
only one man in 2300 of those gassed was 
permanently injured, which compares with 
one in fourteen of those injured by other 
weapons. Our first conception of poison 
gas was such that immediately following the 
Armistice about 300,000 American soldiers 
were led to believe that they had been 
permanently damaged by gas and applied 
for government aid. The records show that 
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only 70,000 of them really needed atten- 
tion. 

The case for so-called poison gases in 
peacetime is strong indeed. Chlorine gas 
purifies our water, bleaches our clothes and 
can be employed to keep our noses, throats 
and lungs free from bacterial infection. 
Tear gas is far better than machine and riot 
guns in the handling of mobs. Its effect 
quickly disappears when the person reaches 
a clear atmosphere. Jewelry stores equipped 
with a tear-gas apparatus that can be re- 
leased by the pressure of a foot renders 
bold bandits as helpless as babes in arms. 
The use of airplanes to lay clouds of poison- 
ous smoke over infested farm areas will 
save tens of millions of dollars. 

The preservation of foodstuffs and other 
materials is an ever-present problem. Re- 
search showed that oxygen was the cause of 
decay in perishable goods packed in tins. 
This brought a new process that leaves 
carbon dioxide in the can in place of oxy- 
gen, thus preserving the food without any 
admixture of chemicals. 

A new refrigerating method in Canada 
will preserve fish for six months. The 
secret is to freeze food very rapidly in- 
stead of slowly. After being wrapped in 
waxed paper and packed tightly in cans, 
the fish are submerged in a circulating 
bath of brine kept near zero temperature. 
Haddock dipped in liquid air froze in- 
stantly, but this method is too expensive 
at present. Liquid air, however, is the 
answer if we can get it cheap enough. Down 
in South America they have a new process 
for preserving meat without refrigeration. 
The product is dipped into a hot liquid 
made from a secret formula. This forms a 
tight skinlike covering over the meat when 
it dries, and all the consumer need do is to 
strip off the covering before cutting up the 
carcass. Meat so treated kept fifty days. 

Beets and strawberries have provided 
the canners with a problem. In ordinary 
shiny tin cans, the beets lost their rich red 
color and the strawberries developed an 
acid that soon perforated the cans with 
holes. The solution was found to be a proc- 
ess of giving the tin plate a coat of enamel 
on the side that came into contact with the 
beets or berries. The enamel is applied in 
liquid form and baked hard in immense gas- 
fired ovens. 


Short Cuts in All Fields 


Short cuts are being introduced every- 
where. Huge vacuum cleaners now unload 
cargoes of dried coconut meat at the rate of 
forty tons an hour, replacing the hand labor 
of twenty-five men. Weeds became trou- 
blesome alongside a railroad, and the diffi- 
culty was overcome by attaching a sprinkler 
arrangement to the front of a locomotive, 
making it possible to direct a bath of steam 
against the track, killing the weeds by cook- 
ing them. This same plan clears snow and 
ice from switches. On a famous scenic 
highway in the West motorists have had a 
lot of tire trouble. An electro-magnet was 
suspended to the rear end of a motor truck 
in such a position that it cleared the high- 
way by about four inches. Storage batter- 
ies supplied current for the magnet and the 
equipment was sent over the road, gather- 
ing up 150 pounds of nails, bolts and scrap 
metal. Most of the articles picked up had 
been covered with dust and were invisible. 
The newest thing in cleaning buildings is to 
substitute live-steam cleaning for the pres- 
ent methods of using sand, acids and soap 
powders. 

Chemistry is giving us more new discov- 
eries than any other line of activity. When 
logs were first converted into silk, no one 
realized what an immense industry had 
been started. Cellulose synthetics are now 
used not only for dresses and hosiery but 
even for transparent candy wrappings and 
the colorless windows in the envelopes that 
bring us letters. A new argument in favor 
of artificial silk is the fact that the ultra- 
violet rays of sunshine will pass through 
synthetic fabrics more easily than through 
real wool or silk, and this is a point of 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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FTER ALL—there is but one Mary Pickford—the brightest name 
in Motion Picture History. . 


Now—as though to add emphasis to her leadership, Miss Pickford 
has produced “Sparrows.” The same lovable Mary with her wistful 
smile, her gay, hoydenish, laughable pranks—but striking a deeper 
note. This time you see her in a story of tremendous dramatic 
strength that thrills and stirs with terrific suspense and power. 


The Mary Pickford you have always loved is here—but in this pic- 
ture she is a glowing dramatic figure you have never met. See her as 
Molly in 
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Pirates! Buried Treasure! Pieces of eight! 
Fairbanks! The salt rane of the Rovers’ sea! 
The rollicking zest of Doug himself! * % 
_~Here is a film that will fillyour lungs with the 
adventurous air of Pirate Days.The story of abold : 
buccaneers love for a beautiful lady, told against oR 
a background of the sweeping sea,atmed galleons 
and the black flag of piracy ~ x = ™ 


OnlyDouglas Fairbanks could make sucha picture. 
\ In glorious natural colors [Technicolor Photography] 
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Barreled Sunlight 


Ordinary Flat Finish 
Gloss Finish 


White Paint 


The microscope tells you why Barreled 
Sunlight washes like tile 


These photographs of paint surfaces were made 
through a powerful microscope. Each paint was 
magnified to the same high degree. The astonishing 
contrast shows why Barreled Sunlight is so easy to 
keep clean. Its surface is smooth, unbroken and 
non-porous. It resists dirt and washes like tile. 


Spotless -- 
Lustrous:- 


and lasts for years without repainting 


Not only a handsome paint surface, 
but the most permanent and the 
easiest to keep clean! 


HIS unusual combination has made 

Barreled Sunlight the favorite for 
painting walls and woodwork in thou- 
sands of fine homes, hotels, schools, 
hospitals, office buildings. 


Its white finish is so smooth it washes 
like tle—and so durable that repeated 
washings will not injure it. 


Its beauty is such that it replaces the 
finest enamel —at a lower cost! 


And due to the exclusive Rice Process of 
manufacture, Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed 
to remain white longer than any gloss paint or 
enamel, domestic or foreign, applied under the 
same conditions. 


Barreled Sunlight 


Reg. U.S. 


Even on the largest interior surfaces, Barreled 
Sunlight’s superior qualities are an actual 
economy. Application costs less, because Bar- 
reled Sunlight, containing no varnish, flows 
on freely with brush or spray—and covers re- 
markably. Once on the walls and ceilings, 
washing takes the place of frequent repainting. 


A pure lustrous white 
—easy to tint any shade 


By simply adding colors-in-oil to 
Barreled Sunlight white, you can 
_obtain exactly the tint you want 
to match any scheme of interior 
decoration. Ask your dealer about 
the new Barreled Sunlight Tint- 
ing Colors, in handy tubes. These 
colors are almost. liquid, 
blending easily and quick- 
ly with Barreled Sunlight. 
In quantities of 5 gallons 
or over we tint to order at 
the factory, without extra 

charge. 


For use in places that do not require a full 
Gloss finish, Barreled Sunlightis also made in 
a washable, handsome Semi-Gloss and an at: 
tractive durable Flat finish. 


You can get Barreled Sunlight in cans from 
% pint to 5 gallons, and in 30-gallon and 55- 
gallon steel drums. Where more than one 
coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight Under- 
coat first. See coupon below. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 

Factory and Main Offices: 26-C Dudley St., Providence, R.I. 
New York —350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago —659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco —-156 Eddy Street 
Philadelphia 1218 Chestnut Street 


Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 6006 dealers 


Twe Rice Process WHITE 
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U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 

26-C Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. : 

Please send me information on the use of Barreled Sunlight in— 
Check 0 Homes 

O Institutions 


O Commercial Buildings 
4 Industrial Plants : 


Enclosed also find ten cents for sample can of Barreled Sunlight to be 
mailed pesra. 


Pat. Off. 
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(Continued from Page 153) 
considerable value when viewed in the 
light of public health. 

The Dead Sea contains more than 30,- 
000,000,000 tons of mixed salts from which 
the chemist now plans to obtain potash, 
magnesium bromide and other values. 
Germany needs helium and her chemists 
are making progress in getting a fair quan- 
tity of this rare gas from monazite sand— 
the same sand that is now made into gas 
mantles. An Illinois undertaking proposes 
to salvage for fuel purposes the gas now 
wasted in the treatment of city sewage. In 
one small town of 50,000 people, 90,000 
cubic feet of gas is given off daily from 
treatment tanks. The gas has a high heat- 
ing value and burns without odor. 

Coal tar continues to be a source of won- 
ders. A German is now able to employ a 
direct method in getting from the tar essen- 
tial oils that yield perfumes, dyes and ex- 
tracts. 

But this achievement has been equaled 
by a group of American scientists in pro- 
ducing important biological stains neces- 
sary in the diagnosis of disease. Certain 
germs have an affinity for certain dyes 
or stains. When treated with the dyes the 
germs become colored and can be recog- 
nized under the microscope. Microscopic 
studies, even of milk and water, are prac- 
tically useless without these stains, and in 
the past we have been dependent on Ger- 
many for them. Gas chemists have con- 
verted a nuisance into a useful product. 
Naphthalene that clogged up the gas lines 
can be used successfully as an insecticide. 
Two hundred pounds of it worked into an 
acre of ground will keep the area clear of 
insects and worms. Sprinkled in dusting 
boxes, it keeps poultry free of vermin. 

The seismograph and the torsion balance 
have taken some of the guessing out of oil 
drilling. Six of the eight major pools lo- 
cated in California since 1920 had no visi- 
ble structures, and would never have been 
found by former methods except through 
accident. Now a charge of dynamite is set 
off and delicate instruments record the sub- 
surface resistance to the shock occasioned 


‘by the explosion. The resistance records 


tell the geologists whether the location has 
a liquid content. 


Light That Casts No Shadow 


Dozens of other developments touch 
practically every phase of life. Doctor 
Patrick, of Johns Hopkins University, says 
that a new product in one test increased the 
output of steel 10 per cent and decreased the 
cost 15 per cent. Doctor Mueller, of Ber- 
lin, has produced sheets of steel so thin they 
are transparent. An inventor in Ohio has 
succeeded in combining iron and carbon in 
such a way that the resulting steel will 
bend practically double and still keep an 
edge of razor sharpness. This duplicates 
the process of the ancient makers of 
Damascus swords. A young Viennese 
scientist announces the discovery of a 
method to increase twelvefold the amount 
of electrical current now given off by the 
average storage battery. 

A new light that casts no shadow is find- 
ing an immediate welcome in the important 
field of surgery and in other work where 
close application is necessary. A Philadel- 
phia waiter has given us an interesting lamp 
consisting of a small bulb with a reflector 
which is attached to the nosepiece of a 
pair of glasses. This invention will benefit 
surgery also, for it casts light along the line 
of sight instead of at an angle to it. Think 
of a torch that can melt and cut steel at 
any depth under water, and consider what 
an aid this device will be to the Navy in 
making it possible to cut through the steel 
plates of sunken submarines in an effort to 
Taise the vessels and save lives. 

A new subsea telephone makes it possible 


to transmit dot-and-dash communications 


under water in absolute secrecy. Hereto- 
fore the dots and dashes scattered in all 
directions and could not be interpreted 
correctly. Now the marooned crew of a 
‘submarine can talk with the people above. 
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The sensitiveness of various new instru- 
ments is almost unbelievable... A balance 
scale recently perfected will tip under the 
weight of the lead deposited upon a piece of 
paper in making a period with a pencil. A 
spherometer registers variations as slight as 
one-hundred thousandth part of an inch in 
the curvature of lenses for spectacles. 
Time-measuring instruments will detect 
variations of a second a week, and a cup 
micrometer will disclose the change in posi- 
tion of a coal seam that moves only an inch 
in 100 years. 

The Indian scientist, Sir J. C. Bose, has 
demonstrated the heartbeats of plants, giv- 
ing us an answer to the question of why sap 
flows upward. The experiments indicated 
that each cell, while expanding, absorbs 
water from below and expels it upward dur- 
ing contraction. Bose says that the heart 
of a plant is similar to the elongated organ 
in lower animals like the earthworm. 
Chloroform applied to a plant first stimu- 
lated it and then brought on a death spasm, 
proving that plants have a life mechanism 
similar to that of living creatures. 


Getting Something From Nothing 


Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion to criminology since finger printing was 
discovered is a new instrument that reveals 
the identifying marks of a bullet. The idea 
for this invention was supplied by an actual 
disclosure which came just in time to save 
an innocent man from the electric chair. 

An English invention records every de- 
tail of speech, making it possible for us to 
see our speech as others hear it. The utter- 
ances of nervous people show definite 
characteristics, so doctors may find the de- 
vice useful in making a diagnosis. A phono- 
deik makes possible the photographing of 
sound waves. Another instrument devel- 
oped in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology will transmit voice or music 
over a beam of light in quite the same way 
as though the beam were a telephone wire. 
Aside from its possibilities in radio work, 
this device will doubtless be used to carry 
on word-of-mouth advertising. 

A Washington inventor has just com- 
pleted a radio pen that will broadcast maps, 
cartoons, printed matter or any kind of 
script. Another marvel is a relay switch so 
sensitive that an increase or decrease of 
light above a predetermined amount will 
cause the switch to close or open, as the 
case may be. This device will doubtless find 
a ready market in turning lights on and off 
in lighthouses, beacons, and even in munici- 
pal traffic control. The darkening caused 
by a heavy cloud will actually close the 
switch and turn on the light. A closely re- 
lated apparatus is an arrangement that 
starts a foghorn going without the aid 
of human hands. The dimming of a beam 
of light by the rising of a fog closes an elec- 
trical circuit that starts the foghorn. An 
apparatus to precipitate fogs over aircraft 
landing fields consists of a corona charging 
screen, a transformer with rectifying ap- 
paratus and an airplane propeller and 
motor, all mounted on a truck. As used by 
the Navy, this scheme develops a vertical 
curtain of charged air that will clear a path 
1000 feet high and 200 feet wide over the 
full length of a landing field. 

We have had many airplanes that will 
take off from land or water. Now comes 
one that will take off from ice. This new 
type of machine will save the people on the 
islands of our Great Lakes from being sub- 
jected to the dangers of complete isolation 
in the winter. Explorers navigating un- 
charted rivers and waterways can now use 
a new air-propelled boat that will travel at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour and draw 
only three inches of water. A gyroscopic 
eye for army tanks permits the crew to 
travel safely through fire, fog, rain or hail. 
As the tank moves, the gyroscopic eye 
marks its exact path on a map so that the 
crew need never be in doubt concerning 
their bearings. 

So fast are we being supplied with new 
and valuable materials that the industrial 
executive today can never be certain that 
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tomorrow will not mean a scrapping of 
machines and a revolution of methods. 

A new bullet-proof glass is finding a wide 
use for windshields and for windows of tell- 
ers’ cages and pay cars. A new colored 
ground glass mixed with cement is being 
substituted for tinted stuccos and plasters. 
The glass-cement will outlast the older ma- 
terials and will not bleach out. A textile 
closely resembling silk is being made from 
the fiber of long tropical leaves, and a simi- 
lar development is the use of sunflower fiber 
in the manufacture of panama hats. The 
Germans are getting a synthetic substitute 


for cocaine from products obtained in the | 


manufacture of artificial rubber, and even a 
waste product like grape seeds is being 
made to yield an oil that can take the place 
of castor oil in the lubrication of delicate 
motors, especially airplanes. This discov- 
ery is giving the French a new industry, for 
castor oil is imported from India and is ex- 
pensive. 

Getting something from nothing is the 
popular sport of the modern scientist. 
Teamsters in Texas stopped at a spot where 


an oily substance seeped from the ground | 


and greased the axles of their wagons. Now 
it appears that this oil comes from a fossil- 
fish deposit covering 2000 acres. The oil 
not only yields ichthyol, a curative agent 
for skin diseases, but the shale in which it is 
found can be made to supply fertilizer and 
a base for paints and varnishes. 

Now all this may seem to be a rather 
lengthy discussion. The truth is it is 
merely a scratching of the surface of the 
scientific news of the moment. Though we 
cannot stop the speed of scientific progress, 
we can control the direction of the move- 
ment. So far as codperative effort is con- 
cerned, we are only groping in the dark. A 
small-town band had just finished a selec- 
tion more distinguished for vigor than har- 
mony. As the musicians sat mopping their 
perspiring faces, after acknowledging the 
applause, the trombonist whispered 
hoarsely, ‘“‘What’s the next one?”’ 

“The Maiden’s Prayer,’ replied the 
leader, after glancing at his program. 

‘Some mistake!’’ exclaimed the trom- 
bonist. “‘That’s what I’ve just been play- 
ing.” 

So it is with us in our research work. Not 
only do industries work independently of 
one another but even corporations in the 
same industry pile up costs and waste effort 
by carrying on investigations in entire igno- 
rance of what the other fellow is doing. 


Improving the Ancient 


It must be clear to all that we have 
plunged headlong into a new age. The more 
tools we get, the more products we produce. 
The more problems we solve, the more we 
find pressing for solution. As a nation we 
have lived primarily by exploitation. It is 
capital we have been spending, not income. 
Now come the work of conservation and 
the development of our biological resources. 
Vital questions cry for attention. How can 
we stop the manufacture of things we don’t 
need? How can we bring about the speedy 
development of superheat and power tr@hs- 
mission? How can we quickly set science 
to the task of overhauling and simplifying 
our creaking governing machine? How can 
we best turn the hot light of concentrated 
research on our health, food and industrial 
problems? Finally, how can we banish fear 
of a progressive civilization, do away with 
sentimentality and bring people to realize 
the magnificent future that awaits us and 
our posterity? 

It is but natural that we should love the 
things of yesterday. But this does not 
mean that we should be without reverence 
for the far better things of today. The 
great clock on the tower of Old Trinity in 
New York City has stood for seventy-eight 
years as a regulating timepiece for the 
watches of Wall Street and lower Broad- 
way. For seventy-eight years someone had 
to climb the tower and spend three hours 
cranking the clock. Recently the hands 
stood still long enough to permit the instal- 
lation of an electric winding system that 
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“This $1852 Motor 
makes Your Machine 
an Electric 


This wonderful electric motor gives 
your sewing machine the speed and 
ease of operation found in the finest 
electrics. It absglutely eliminates 
wearisome pedaling. Sewing is fun. 


Simply place thé motor against the 
hand wheel. No bolts, no nuts, no 
screws. The touchof your toe to foot 
control pedal give$ you any desired 
sewing speed —fast, slow or any in- 
termediate speed with never a broken 
thread. Costs les¢ than one cent an 
hour to operate. 


& 

This same RotOn with attachments 
mixes cake batter, whips cream, beats 
eggs, mixes and beats dressings, sharp- 
ens knives and tools and polishes and 
buffs silver, It surecuts kitchen work. 


Sold by reliable Dealers everywhere 
and guaranteed absolutely by the 
makers of the celebrated Hamilton 
Beach Vacuum Sweeper which brush- 
sweeps and air cléans—the cleaner 
that gets all surface and imbedded 
dirt. Write for attractive booklet. 


Hamitton BeacH Mere. Co., Racine, Wis. 


Ob 


Mixes Cake Sharpens Polishes 


Hamilton Beach 
Home Motor 
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Durable Douglas Fir 


...1n the world’s largest hotel! 


W the bellboy opens your windows in the Stevens-Hotel, Chicago, 


notice how easily they operate and how neat and substantial they 
look. That’s because the sash and frames—almost 5,000 of them 
in this, the world’s largest hotel—are made of durable Douglas Fir. 

The architects, Holabird & Roche, specified Douglas Fir for this pur- 
pose, knowing from past experience that the selected, fine grained, heart- 
wood stock of which these sash and frames are made would stand 
weathering and operate smoothly for years to come. 

Fifteen years ago, these same architects used Douglas Fir sash and 
frames in the North American Building, Chicago. Today these sash and 
frames are in good condition. They have withstood the attacks of Chicago's 
winters and summers, smoke and gases. They have held their paint. 
They haven't rusted, warped or checked and the hardware is attached 
just as firmly as the day the carpenters put it on. 

In many other well-known buildings Douglas Fir sash and frames 
have been rendering good service for years under widely different climatic 
conditions. Countless homes also have Douglas Fir window sash and 
frames as well as studs, joists, rafters, siding, gutters, interior and exterior 
trim, floors and doors. 

Douglas Fir is an all-purpose construction wood whose strength and 
durability are matched by its light weight and beauty. 

In the great forest region of the Pacific Northwest, due to natural refor- 
estation, there is a perpetual supply of this remarkable wood, Douglas Fir. 

Your lumber dealer can supply you quickly with Douglas Fir in any 
size or shape you need; clear heartwood boards three or four feet wide; 
great timbers up to five feet in diameter and eighty feet long; dainty 
mouldings; handsome doors. Your architect will be glad to specify Douglas 


| constructive. 


Fir; your contractor will be glad to use this easily-worked West Coast wood. 


Mail this coupon or send a postcard for the new, free, illustrated treatise, 
“Durable Douglas Fir—America’s Permanent Lumber Supply.’’ This was 
written by a forester and gives Ee authentic information about 
Douglas Fir. You should have this booklet before you build. Write today. 


ura ble x 
Douolas Fir 


AMERICA’S PERMANENT 
WEST COAST LUMBER BUREAU, 5562 STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


LUMBER SUPPLY 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your free booklet, 
“Durable Douglas Fir—America's Permanent Lumber Supply.’’ 


Name z 2 = 


Street —— ies 


Place 2 f. 


S. P.-30 


Important West Coast Woods 


DOUGLAS FIR . WEST COAST HEMLOCK . WESTERN RED CEDAR . SITKA SPRUCE 
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costs but a few cents a week and that re- 
leases human energy for work that is more 
Should this make us sad? 

Runners of ancient Rome and Greece, 


| living on a simple diet, breathing unpol- 
| luted air and being free of the nerve strain 


developed by subways, taxis and movies, 
should have been far superior to the 
athletes of today. But their records have 
been surpassed, and the simple answer is— 
spiked shoes. It would be just as foolish 
for the business man of the present time to 
refuse to employ an accepted automatic de- 
vice to save time and labor as for a modern 
runner to discard the spikes that lend wings 
to his feet. 

Our trouble is our lack of preparedness to 


| get aboard a new idea the moment the gate 


is thrown open. We overlook the truth that 
innovations do not arrive on any pre- 
arranged schedule. Many of us are like the 
fellow about to take a train who was wor- 
ried by the station clocks. There was 
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twenty minutes’ difference between the one 
in the agent’s office and the one in the wait- 
ing room. Finally he questioned the por- 
ter, who looked at the clocks and shook his 
head doubtfully. 

Then he brightened suddenly and said, 
“Tt don’t make a single bit of difference 
"bout dem clocks. De train goes at 4:10, no 
matter what.” 

So in business and life generally today we 
must be there ready and waiting for the 
next new development. Actually this 
means that our mental attitude must be ex- 
pectant and receptive. Any other frame of 
mind means industrial death. Great wis- 
dom comes out of the past if we can believe 
the story of the emperor who called a con- 
clave of scholars for the purpose of reducing 
the total knowledge of the ages to a four- 
word summary. 

After great deliberation, the report of 
the ancient convention was: ‘This, too, 
will change.” 


VIGORINE 
MISSING PAPERS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


writhings in the chair by the window, he 
dragged his suffering body along the nar- 
row dark hall toward his own room in 
the ell. As he came opposite the door 
of his late uncle’s room he paused and 


| looked in. That room had scarcely been 


touched since the day following Captain 
Ezekiel’s funeral. Benijah had given it a 
perfunctory sweeping and setting to rights 
that day, had pawed over the contents of 
the bureau drawers and of the closet in the 
corner. Octavius Bills had given it a much 
more careful examination, but he, too, had 
kept away from it during the greater part 
of his fortnight in the house. 

“Reminds me of a buryin’ vault,”’ he ob- 
served disgustedly. ‘‘Enough to give a 
healthy person the blue creeps, that bed- 
room is. Nige, you give it a good cleanin’ 
out and then shut the door. I don’t want 
to as much as look in it again. Clean it out 
and shut it up; d’ye hear?” 

Benijah had heard, but as yet he had not 
obeyed. He, too, shivered whenever he 
looked into that room. During his uncle’s 
life it had been forbidden territory for him. 
Captain Ezekiel had sharply ordered him 
to keep out of it. “I don’t want you nosin’ 
around in there,’ blustered the captain. 
“T make my own bed to suit me and I’ll do 
my own sweepin’ and dustin’, if I feel like 
it. Keep out and stay out.” 

Benijah had obeyed that order, although 
as yet he had not obeyed his cousin’s to give 
it a final setting to rights. Now, as a par- 
ticularly sharp pang of indigestion caused 
him to halt and writhe before the open 
door, he felt a strong inclination to remain 
amutineer. The room, with its drawn win- 
dow shades and shadowed corners, was 
creepy and disturbing. In the haircloth 
rocker in the darkest corner he almost ex- 
pected to see the form of his formidable 
uncle, clad in the blue Grand Army uni- 
form. 

The thought of that uniform caused him 
to remember again what he had remem- 
bered during his conversation with Lawyer 
Bradley, namely, the fact that he had not 
laid eyes on the blue coat and the hat with 
the gold cord since the day of the captain’s 
death. They must be somewhere in the 
house, but where? If they were hidden in 
some as yet unexplored nook or closet, 
why—why, there might be other things 
hidden also. That new will which he was 
so certain Uncle Zeke had drawn! In The 
Widow’s Mite the missing papers were 
hidden in a clock. Nobody found them 
until the very last ten minutes of the play. 
If they could remain undiscovered all that 
time in a clock right bang in the middle of 
the family sitting room, there was certainly 
a chance that his own missing paper might 
be awaiting discovery in a less public place. 
And now that he came to think of it, where 
more likely than in that very bedroom? 


Timidly he stepped across the threshold. 
On tiptoe he crossed the musty and dusty 
expanse of rag carpet and raised the shades 
of the windows. The gray light of a cloudy 
afternoon made the room a little less like a 
burying vault, but it did not make it cheer- 
ful. It did not, however, disclose the men- 
acing ghost of Uncle Zeke in the haircloth 
rocker, which was a relief. Benijah walked 
to the closet in the corner, threw open its 
door and proceeded to explore. : 

His exploration disclosed nothing which 
he had not already known was in that 
closet. And a thorough ransacking of the 
drawers in the bureau and washstand re- 
vealed no missing papers. Neither did they 
reveal the Grand Army uniform and hat. 
That mystery was as dark as ever. Beni- 
jah’s dyspepsia, for the moment almost for- | 
gotten, returned to work with enthusiasm, 
and he collapsed upon the edge of the bed 
to groan and moan for five more minutes. 
Then, because he had so far dared, he de- 
cided to dare still further and give that 
room the setting to rights which had been 
prescribed for it and which it most certainly — 
needed. * 

With broom and dustpan brought up 
from the kitchen he set to work. His 
sweeping raised a tremendous cloud of dust, 
for, although Uncle Zeke may have, as he 
said, swept and dusted whenever he felt 
like it, he could have felt like it but seldom. 
Benijah reared a miniature mountain of 
sweepings in the middle of the floor and 
then got down on his knees to reach under 
the bed for more. And on his knees he re- 
mained for a long interval. Then he sprang 
to his feet, seized the great bedstead and 
pulled it out and away from the wall. 

Behind the bed, its upper two-thirds con- 
cealed by the high headboard, was a door—a 
door papered to match the rest of the wall. 
The door had a small wooden knob with a 
keyhole beneath it. Benijah dragged the 
bed still farther away, seized the knob and © 
tugged. His tugging availed nothing, for 
the door was locked. 

In the bureau drawer which he had just 
ransacked was the bunch of keys which 
Ezekiel Oaks had been wont to carry in his 
pocket. Notall the keys remained upon the 
ring, for Octavius Bills had removed such 
of them as were needed to lock the front and © 
back doors of the house. The remainder — 
he had not bothered with. ‘‘Nobody but a 
crank, or Zeke Oaks, would lug all that old ~ 
junk around in his pocket,” declared Octa- 
vius, 

Benijah rushed to the bureau and re- 
turned with the keys. There were door 
keys and trunk keys and keys for satchels — 
and bags and boxes. Also, at least twenty — 
which had ceased to be keys for anything — 
for a long, long time, judging by their rust. © 
He tried them, one after the other. The 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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Subtraction 
cE) 


Made in many styles and sizes 
to fit the varied figuring needs 
of business. Small down pay- 
ment and convenient terms, 


There Is No Longer Any Reason For Being 
Satisfied With A Machine Which Only Adds 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO., 
Rockford, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Without obligation, please send me: 
O Further Information. 
O Machine for FREE TRIAL. 


The new SUNDSTRAND not only gives you 10-key addition, but 
direct subtraction and automatic shift multiplication as well. It is 
fast, portable, economical SUNDSTRAND alone offers you this 


BSE TITTLE TMNT TE ORD oT 


unrivaled combination of advantages. 0 eR a a i SR 
Firm 
SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY Address 
ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S.A. Town AS tate ewes 


BOOKKEEPING, ADDING, CALCULATING MACHINES 


a 
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of course! 


—but a strap watch too 


L& touch of dignity in your attire, 
provided by the combination of watch 
and chain with a vest—nothing else 
can supply it! 

For that you need the pocket watch. 


You need it, too, for correct formal 
dress and for evening wear generally. 


But for sports, the strap is safer. No 
danger of its falling and suffering seri- 
ous damage when you are engaged in 
strenuous exercise. 


In summer, it answers the question 
of what to do with your watch when 
you wear no vest. 


And on cold winter days, it saves the 
constant removal of your gloves, the 
unbuttoning of your heavy overcoat, 


for sports and 
for convenience 
in everyday wear 


» 
eros 


whenever you wish to consult the time. 


Two watches are therefore indis- 
pensable. 


Since a good watch costs no more 
than a suit of clothes, and serves you 
many times as long, why not secure 
now whichever of these two watches 
you do not already have? 


Select the movement you prefer, or 
that which your jeweler recommends. 
Probably you will find that it is al- 
ready dressed in a case by Wadsworth, 


for thirty-five years the acknowledged 
style leaders in watch case design. 


If not, ask that it be so dressed. For 
the mark “‘Wadsworth Quality” 
stamped inside a watch case is your 
assurance of correct design, finest ma- 
terials and workmanship, and that ex- 
actness of fit essential to adequate 
protection of the intricate mechanism 
contained within. 


Look for it when you buy. Among 
the many beautiful and distinctive 
Wadsworth creations you are sure to 
find a case exactly suited to your taste, 
and at a price quite within your means. 


Tue WapswortH WatcH CAsE COMPANY 
Dayton, Kentucky, Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 


Wadsworth Cases 


MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 


awe 


The new Wadsworth Belt Buckle 


Untarnishable! The only gold filled buckle made to 
exacting watch case standards— of the same beautiful 
and lasting materials as Wadsworth Quality Gold 
Filled Watch Cases. At your jeweler’s, in a pleasing 
variety of designs. Prices: $9 to $12; sets, $15 to $20. 
Also in sterling silver: $2.50 to $7; sets, $5 to $12. 
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seventh trial resulted in success. The key 
turned and the wall-papered door swung 
open. 

The closet was a small one, with a shelf 
above and hooks for garments below. It 
was filled to overflowing. The very first 
items which met the eager eyes of the dis- 
coverer were the Grand Army coat and hat, 
hanging upon one of the hooks. Benijah 
took them out and laid them upon the bed. 
Then with trembling fingers he proceeded 
to investigate still further. 

He unearthed a high-collared black 
broadcloth coat, a silk vest and a pair of 
doeskin trousers. He had never laid eyes 
upon them before; certainly Captain Eze- 
kiel had not worn them during the six years 
of Benijah’s housekeeping. They were of 
the vintage of the 50’s. So was the straight- 
brimmed, moth-eaten beaver hat hanging 
beside them. So was the flowered and fur- 
belowed silk gown on the last hook in the 
row. Aunt Sophronia’s wedding gown, 
Benijah guessed it might have been. In the 
corner of the closet were a gold-headed cane 
and a heavy cavalry saber in its steel scab- 
bard. All these he tossed upon the bed. 
Then he turned his attention to the shelf 
above. One by one he removed the articles 
from it. A pasteboard box full of all sorts 
of odds and ends, including a pair of old- 
fashioned gold bracelets, a pair of earrings, a 
breastpin of gold with a center of braided 
hair under glass, a daguerreotype of Uncle 
Zeke as a very young man, a silver ring, a 
corkscrew. Benijah hurriedly turned them 
over, but they covered no missing papers. 
He set the box on the floor and ruammaged 
from one end of the shelf to the other. He 
discovered there four bottles, bearing flam- 
boyant labels: ‘““VIGORINE. The Great 
Family Remedy.” There was a long par- 
agraph of fine print on the lower part 
of the label, but he did not stop to read it. 
Theshelf was clear; so was the entire closet, 
and he had not found what he hoped to find. 

The excitement of his search had caused 
him again to forget his dyspepsia. Now he 
began to suffer agonizing reminders that it 
was not dead, nor even sleeping. Even his 
great disappointment was overshadowed 
by the misery of his physical torment. He 
was endeavoring to summon sufficient 
courage to replace the articles in the closet 
when his eye fell upon one of the bottles on 
the floor where he put them. It. was a tall 
green bottle. 

He picked it up. “VIGORINE. The 
Great Family Remedy.’ Thus read the 
large print on the label. Benijah began to 
read the smaller type below. ‘“‘The Uni- 

’ versal Cure for Nervous Diseases, Kidney 
and Liver Troubles, Headache, Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia ——’”’ 

Dyspepsia! Why—why, this must be 
Uncle Zeke’s own medicine, that which he 
had been accustomed to take during his 
attacks of indigestion. Benijah knew that 
he had a pet remedy hidden somewhere and 
that he swore by it; but never would he 
tell its name or offer to share it with his 
ailing nephew. And this must be it. An- 
other pang shot through that nephew’s 
tortured interior as he sat there spelling 
out the directions for its use: 

“For incigestion or stomach troubles a 
tablespoonful or more every four hours.”’ 

Benijah sprang to his feet, the bottle of 
Vigorine in his hand. His intention was to 
rush downstairs to the kitchen in search of 
a tablespoon, but at the second step he 
doubled up with a groan. How could he 
ever get as far as that kitchen in his present 
condition? Hecouldnot. Hewouldnot try. 
He would risk a guess at a tablespoonful. 

- And the directions said: ‘‘A tablespoonful, 
- ormore.” If he should take a little more it 
probably would do him no great harm. 
With the corkscrew from the pasteboard 
box he drew the cork, put the bottle to his 
lips and swallowed once, twice. Then he 
put the bottle down upon the floor again 
and rocked back and forth in a spasm of 
coughing, with the tears running down his 
_ cheeks. The Great Family Remedy was 
fiery stuff, there was no doubt of that. 
_ Bitter it was also, sickish, and generally 
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nasty, but if there was virtue in strength 
it should be able to conquer any disease, 
even dyspepsia such as his. 

He sat there upon the edge of the bed, 
waiting hopefully, although fearfully, for 
results, whatever they might be. He did 
not have to wait long. The effect of the 
dose was almost immediate. A warm glow, 
beginning in his throat and stomach, spread 
throughout his person. It was a comforting 
glow, a gentle tingling, which, climbing up- 
ward to his brain, caused his eyes to open 
wider and the corners of his lips to twitch. 
He felt better already; yes, he did; he felt 
much better. 

The internal warmth developed. He be- 
gan to walk about the room. The twitching 
of his lips became a smile, then a broad 
grin. He laughed aloud. Vigorine was liv- 
ing up to its name. It was imparting vigor 
to him, there was no doubt of that. And 
what had become of his dyspepsia? It had 
gone, or if not entirely gone it was now but 
a small matter, nothing to worry about. He 
was ever so much better; he felt better 
than he had felt for years. Even the fact 
that his missing papers were still missing 
ceased to trouble him. He danced a jig 
step or two on the faded carpet. 

Well, he must replace the things in that 
closet. Never do for Octavius to know that 
he had found them. Especially the bottles 
of Vigorine. Octavius should never know 
of their existence. He—Benijah—would 
cache them carefully in some hidy-hole of 
his own to which, when his ailment came 
upon him, he could turn for sure and cer- 
tain relief. And the relief would be there 
awaiting him; as long as those four bottles 
lasted it would be there. Good old Family 
Remedy! Good old Uncle Zeke! 

He replaced the box of jewelry and 
knickknacks, hung up the silk gown, the 
broadcloth suit and the tall hat. All this 
time the warmth in his interior was de- 
veloping and spreading. By now it was al- 
most a conflagration. He sang snatches of 
song as he labored. Then he picked up the 
blue coat with the gold buttons and the 
badge still pinned below the lapel. Cap- 
tain Ezekiel’s pet coat, that was; he had 
been very proud of it. Benijah was close to 
tears at the memory of that pride. Good 
old Uncle Zeke! 

The idea came to him to don that coat 
and see how he looked in it. He did so. 
Captain Oaks had been a large man and his 
nephew was distinctly small. The coat 
hung upon him like a meal sack on a walk- 
ing stick. He looked at his reflection in the 
cracked mirror of the marble-topped bu- 
reau and laughed hilariously. A good joke 
this was. He put on the gold-corded hat. 
It descended to his ears, where it rested; if 
it had not been for those widespread sup- 
ports it would have reached his nose. He 
lifted the cavalry saber from the bed, drew 
the curved blade from the scabbard and 
brandished it. A rather martial figure, that 
in the cracked mirror; so it seemed to him 
just then. He waved the saber above his 
head and gave his reflection a cheer. 

Then it occurred to him that he must 
think of his dyspepsia. It had left him, 
apparently—that is, most of it had—but he 
ought to make certain that it leave him for 
good. If one dose of Vigorine could make 
such a change in his feelings another 
should effect a complete one. He reached 
for the bottle and drank—four big swal- 
lows this time. He sat down in the hair- 
cloth rocker in order to give the cure a fair 
chance. Give it a fair chance—that was it. 
A man ought to give anything a fair chance, 
hadn’t he? Well, why not? Yes sir! Why 
not? He would like to see the fellow who 
dared say that was not proper procedure. 
Let him come along and say it, that’s all. 
Just say it! 

And then, from the floor below, he heard 
a voice angrily calling his name. 


Octavius’ trip to Bayport had resulted 
in flat failure. The man who had expressed 
an interest in the Captain Ezekiel Oaks 
house and land, whom he had believed an 
almost certain purchaser, had changed his 
mind and wouldn’t talk on the subject. 
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“No; I’ve found a better bargain right 
here in Bayport,” he said. ‘“‘OneI can buy, 
if I want to, and not have to hire a lawyer 
to make sure I get all that’s comin’ to me.”’ 

‘“What do you mean—all that’s comin’ to 
you?” Octavius had demanded, hotly in- 
dignant. ‘“‘Do you dast to stand there and 
hint that I’m tryin’ to cheat you?” 

“T ain’t standin’,”’ was the unsatisfactory 
reply; ‘I’m settin’ down. And I ain’t 
hintin’; I’m just tellin’. It’s all off, Bills. 
Now, now, don’t waste your breath again! 
Save it for the next sucker.” 

Octavius disregarded the advice and 
wasted a great deal of breath, but it was a 
vain waste. He returned to South Trumet 
in the Ellis automobile—the hire of that 
was another waste—disappointed, angry 
and ugly. He entered the door of his late 
uncle’s house in a frame of mind which 
needed an ‘outlet for expression. Mr. Bills 
was by nature a bully and just then he 
yearned for some safely pacific victim upon 
whom to vent his ill humor. If he had 
owned a dog—a small one—he would have 
kicked that dog. There was no dog on the 
premises, so, as a fitting substitute, he 
sought his cousin, Benijah Oaks. 

Benijah was not in the kitchen, nor was 
he in the dining room or sitting room. Bills 
strode through the lower rooms of the 
house shouting ‘‘Nige! Here, you, 
Nige!’’ with increasing irritation at each 
repetition of the name. It was not until he 
shouted it at the foot of the stairs leading 
to the second floor that he received an an- 
swer. Even then the answer could scarcely 
be called that. Benijah, or someone on the 
upper floor, was apparently singing. 

“Nige!’’ bellowed Octavus. 
Oaks!” 

Above, and it seemed from behind a 
tightly closed door, the muffled voice of 
Mr. Oaks was uplifted in melody. 


“Over there! Over there! 
“« Send the word, send the word over there! 
The Yanks are comin’ me 


“Nige 


“What in thunder?” gasped Octavius. 
He cupped his mouth with his hands and 
roared through the impromptu speaking 
trumpet. 

“Nige!’’ he howled. 

The song broke off in the middle of a 
verse. Footsteps crossed the floor above. 
Something heavy, it sounded like a chair, 
fell with a thump which caused the hanging 
lamp in the hall to sway and its prisms to 
jingle. A door was banged violently open. 

‘“Well?’”’ demanded Benijah shrilly, but 
with dignity. ‘‘Who’s that hollerin’? And 
what are you hollerin’ about? Eh?” 

Octavius’ ill temper broke loose. Here 
at last was the victim it had sought. ‘“‘ Hol- 
lerin’!’’ he repeated savagely. ‘‘I’ve been 
hollerin’ for a week pretty nigh. What’s 
the matter with you? Have you beenstruck 
deef?”’ 

The footsteps advanced to the edge of the 
rail in the upper hall. That hall was dark, 
but Octavius, peering upward, was aware 
that a figure was bending over that rail and 
looking down at him. Also that if that fig- 
ure was his cousin’s, there was something 
peculiar in its appearance. And the voice 
which answered and the truculence of its 
tone were even more peculiar. 

“Deef?”’ shrilled Benijah. ‘‘Who’s deef? 
Say, who you callin’ names in this house? 
Who be you anyhow?” 

This was the last straw. Octavius set a 
foot upon the lower stair. ‘“‘Who am I?” 
he snarled. ‘‘ Who in the devil do you think 
I am? What are you doin’ up there with 
the door shut, singin’ and hollerin’ like a 
loon? Don’t you know it’s pretty nigh six 
o’clock? Why ain’t you in the kitchen 
gettin’ supper, you loafer?”’ 

There was no answer. The peculiar figure 
was no longer leaning over the rail. It had 
drawn back into the gloom. Bills climbed 
one stair higher. 

“Come down!” he roared. ‘‘Come down 
here this minute or I’ll ——”’ 

He stopped, leaving the sentence unfin- 
ished. The figure which had been leaning 
over the rail was now standing at the top of 
the flight of stairs. And such a figure! It 
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was Benijah Oaks, there was no doubt of 
that, although for an instant Octavius 
found himself doubting. The thin little 
bowed legs were Benijah’s, and the puck- 
ered face with the scrap of chin beard be- 
neath it. But the expression of that face 
was not the timid meek expression of the 
Benijah Oaks whom he had bullied about 
that house since taking possession of it. 
The little eyes were snapping fire and the 
bulbous nose was pushed forward like the 
bill of a bird of prey. And this threatening 
countenance was crowned and overshad- 
owed by a mammoth felt hat with a gold 
insigne upon its front and a gold cord en- 
circling it. The body was enveloped in a 
huge blue coat with shining gold buttons. 
And in the right hand thrust forth from the 
flapping sleeve was a long, curved blade 
which to the bulging eyes of Octavius Bills 
looked like the sword of Goliath. 

“Good Lord above!”’ quavered Octavius, 
and descended to the floor of the hall with 
one backward leap. The menacing figure 
began creeping down the stairs. 

“Good Lord!’ quavered Bills once more, 
retreating toward thesittingroom. ‘‘  Why— 
why, Benijah! What on earth ——’” 

Benijah interrupted, broke in upon the 
frightened question with a yell; a shrill and 
husky howl. 

“‘T know who you be,” he yelled. ‘‘ You’re 
a Hun! That’s who you be—a Hun! I’m 
Gen’ral Per-push-pushing, ’n’-’n’ I’m goin’ 
to wipe you up. Whoop!” 

He leaped headlong down the stairs, 
brandishing the cavalry saber. Octavius 
did not await his coming. He fled incon- 
tinently into the sitting room. The retreat 
begun in the hall was now a rout, a panic. 
He fled around and around that room, up- 
setting furniture, stumbling over rag mats, 
gasping, howling prayers for mercy. And 
behind him galloped “General Pershing,” 
making frantic sweeps with the saber, de- 
capitating a lamp chimney, hewing a sliver 
from the back of a chair, and breathing 
dreadful threats in a husky falsetto con- 
cerning what was to happen to the “‘ever- 
lastin’ Hun’”’ when he caught him. 

He did not catch him. Octavius, at the 
end of four record-breaking laps around 
that sitting room, seized the opportunity 
afforded by the general’s tripping over a 
rocker to dart into the hall, jerk open the 
front door and rush madly down the path 
to the gate and safety. Benijah pursued 
him as far as that gate; then, as the Hun 
was already fifty yards along the road to 
the Centre and still going strong, he gave up 
the chase. Shouldering the saber, he 
marched proudly back to the wrecked 
sitting room, gave himself and the Amer- 
ican Army three rousing cheers, sat down 
upon the sofa, sang another verse of Over 
There, and then, gently subsiding into a 
reclining posture, rested from the labors of 
his recent campaign. The big hat dropped 
upon the floor beside him, the good sword 
slipped from his fingers, the mammoth coat 
flapped open and the contents of its pock- 
ets slid out and down to the carpet. Gen- 
eral Benijah Pershing Oaks was in the arms 
of Morpheus—very much so. 


On a day in the following week Lawyer 
Bradley and his most interesting client were 
again seated in the former’s office. Benijah 
was his meek, timid, diffident self once 
more. He sat in the ancient pine armchair 
and dazedly rubbed his forehead. 

“TJ declare I can’t seem to git a holt of 
it straight even yet,” he faltered. ‘“‘ You 
say that will—the new will—must have 
been in the pocket of Uncle Zeke’s Grand 
Army coat, and when you and Doctor Bas- 
com came back to the house ’long with Oc- 
tavius you found it there and . 

“Wait!’’ interrupted Bradley. ‘‘Now 
listen,’ he added patiently, “‘and I’ll tell 
you the whole thing again. I had gone out 
for a walk that afternoon. I met Doctor 
Bascom, with his horse and buggy, and he 
invited me to ride over to South Trumet 
with him; he was driving over there to see 
a patient. When we reached the fork of 
the road that leads off to your uncle’s old 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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Anything | 
you need for 
radio power 


Willard “A” Battery. Thread-Rubber Insulation. Willard ““B” Battery. Thread-Rubber Insulation. 
CHARGED Bone-dry. Correctly rated, like all CHARGED Bone-dry. Same battery the broadcast- 
Willard Batteries. Made in 75, 100, and 120-ampere ing stations use for voice amplification. Made in 48 
hour capacities. and 80-volt sizes. 


Willard A” Power Unit. Selective charging, a Willard “B”’ Power Unit. Also operates from house- 
distinctive Willard feature, insures a constant supply lighting circuit. Can be depended upon to supply 
of “A” Power at all times. This unit also charges steady power in all types of radio sets—including 
“B”’ batteries. those with power tubes. 
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Give the Broadcaster Credit 
for Knowing 


The broadcaster knows radio from 
every angle. Check up on his choice. 
You'll find 175 of the leading broad- 
casting stations use Willards for 

voice amplification—the very same 


There are genuine Willards for every radio need—full-powered, rechargeable 


job that is done in your own radio set. 


The reasons are steadier current, 
full rated voltage, and economy. 
And they’re good reasons why the 
same Willards that do a better job 
for the broadcaster will do a better 


radio batteries which give the utmost in fine reception, and last for years; job for you. 


Willard Power Units, also, for the listener-in who prefers the convenience 
of operating his radio set direct from the lighting circuit in his home. 


men 


and authorized radio dealers 
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Model 850 (illustrated above). A single control 8-tube 
set. Eachunitseparatelyshielded. Dial marked in wave 
lengths. Pressed steel chassis. Automatically tuned 
loop concealed in cabinet. The new full floating Freed- 
Eisemann cone speaker built into Italian Renaissance 
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The prouder you are of your home 
the surer your choice of a FREED-EISEMANN RADIO 


SINCE radio first came into the music room, those people who 
exercise a fine sense of fitness in the choice of their furnishings 
have consistently chosen the FREED-EISEMANN. { Now, should 
you visit the homes of the leaders in business — in the profes- 
sions—in society—it would be a FREED-EISEMANN that would 


Highboy Cabinet. Price $650. Table model of same 
set, $385. Licensed under the Hazeltine Neutrodyne 
patents. 


Mode! 50*. Single control 7-tube set. Thoroughly 


FREED-EISEMANN — moderately priced 
$60 to °650 
Prices slightly higher in Canada and well of the Rockies 


You may have a demonstration in your home without 
obligation, and make payments on convenient terms. 


Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation - Brooklyn, New York 


be played for you. ( Much of the future of radio has been made 
present in the amazing mew FREED-EISEMANN sets. They are com- 
pletely shielded—built on steel chassis—single and double con- 
trol. ( Their distinétive cabinets, their tone, will give you a pride 
in their ownership as great as the pleasure in their performance. 


shielded. Pressed steel chassis. De Luxe cabinet. 5-ply Model 30*, Double control 6-tubeset. Shielded. Oper- 
mahogany panel. Sensitive volt-meter gives voltageof ates with storage battery tubes. Handsome wooden 
“A” battery. Battery cable; wired for use with new cabinet; embossed plates. Station settings are visible 
power and deteétor tubes. Special condensers give through window. Price $75. * Licensed under a group 
ideal selectivity, high and low waves. Price $175. of Latour patents. 
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place we saw someone running toward us 
across the fields, yelling ‘Murder!’ and 
‘Help!’ at the top of his lungs. When this 
fellow came nearer we saw he was Octavius 
Bills. He was white, out of breath and 
frightened nearly to death. When we were 
able to calm him sufficiently to speak a co- 
herent word he told us that you had gone 
crazy, had dressed yourself in your Uncle 
Ezekiel’s Grand Army coat and hat, and 
had been trying to cut his head off with a 
sword. Naturally we were interested, so 
we took him into the buggy and drove to 
the old house as fast as the horse could 
travel. We found you asleep, or in a trance, 
on the sofa in the sitting room, wearing the 
blue coat and with the hat and sword on 
the floor beside you. The papers that must 
have been in the inside pocket of that coat 
were scattered all over the place.” 

** And one of them papers was the missin’ 
papers,” broke in Benijah. “I told you, 
Mr. Bradley is 

“WAush! Wait! We got you upstairs to 
bed—that is, the doctor and I did; Bills 
was too scared even to go near you—and I 
left Bascom with you and came down- 
stairs to ask Octavius some questions as to 
just what had happened. He was out in 
the yard; still afraid, I guess, that you 
might wake up and try to finish the head 
chopping. I noticed the papers on the floor 
and began to pick them up. One of them 
was - 

Again Benijah interrupted. ‘‘The brand- 
new will!’’ he cried. ‘“‘The one I was so 
sartin Uncle Zeke had drawed up. Didn’t 
I tell you, Mr. Bradley? Ever since I see 
that Widow’s Mite show, with those missin’ 
papers hid up in the clock, I H 

“Hush! This is what you must under- 
stand: The paper I found was not a new 
will. It was a codicil to the old will. Your 
uncle must have visited my father here in 
this office on Decoration Day, the very day 
of his death, and only the day before father 
had the shock that killed him. Between 
them they drew this codicil. Captain Eze- 
kiel put it in the pocket of his Grand Army 
coat, went home, changed his clothes, hung 
the uniform in that closet behind the bed, 
where he apparently was in the habit of 
hiding his most precious and private pos- 
sessions, like ds 

“Like the sword and those bottles of 
Vigorine.”’ ern g 

“Yes,” with a smile and a slight emphasis 
on the name of the Great Family Remedy, 
“like the Vigorine. That night he died and 
the next day father was taken down. 
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Neither of them had said a word about the 
codicil and they were the only ones who 
knew of it, except Mrs. Tompkins, father’s 
housekeeper, who witnessed it but did not, 
apparently, comprehend what she was sign- 
ing. Now, under the terms of that codicil 
Octavius Bills still inherits the house and 
land. You understand that?” 

Benijah dubiously shook his head. “TI 
understand you to say so, Mr. Bradley,” 
he admitted. “But what I can’t under- 
stand is how it can be so. Uncle Zeke he 
says to me that very Decoration Day, he 
says, ‘Nige,’ says he, ‘you’re a poor fool, 
and everybody knows it, but I’m goin’ to 
leave you the heft of my money when I die.’ 
I remember that just as well as if ’twas this 
minute. ’Course there wan’t nothin’ un- 
usual in his callin’ me a fool. He was al- 
ways doin’ that, and Occy, he takes after 
him, seems so. But ge 

“Sh-h-h! Be still! This is the very last 
time I shall tell you all this; so keep still 
and listen. Captain Oaks did not say he 
had left you his house and land; he did say 
he had left you his money. So he had, the 
greater part of it. He left fifty thousand 
dollars in trust for you. You are to have the 
income from it during your lifetime. My 
father was to have acted as the trustee, but 
if you are willing, I know the court will let 
me so act in his place. You are willing, 
aren’t you?”’ 

Benijah nodded three or four times. 
“Gee! I’d say I was, Mr. Bradley.” 

“Allright. At 5 per cent, which is about 
the average interest rate of the securities 
making up the fifty thousand, you will be 
paid about twenty-five hundred a year.” 

“Judas Priest! How—how much is that 
a week, Mr. Bradley?” 

“Fifty dollars, or thereabouts.” 

“Whew! Fifty dollars a week! Say, I’m 
rich, ain’t I! Well, there was one of them 
fortune tellers over to the Ostable Cattle 
Show one year, she told me my fortune and 
it come out that I was goin’ to be rich some 
day. The time kept shovin’ along and I got 
poorer instead of richer, so I began to figger 
I’d made a mistake in payin’ her the fifty 
cents she charged. But I didn’t. That for- 
tune come true, just same as them missin’ 
papers came true. Yes, sir-ree! They did, 
both of ’em.”’ 

He rubbed his thin knees, obviously try- 
ing to comprehend the vastness of his 
wealth. ‘‘Yes, sir,’”’ he repeated, ‘‘I’m rich. 
With all that money to spend and four 
whole bottles of Vigorine to keep off dys- 
pepsy I’m going to haveagoodtime. Whew! 
What a time I’ll have!” 
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Bradley shook his head. ‘‘ You will have 
to come to me for the money, Benijah,”’ he 
said. “And I shall give it to you when I 
think you need it, and only then. As for 
the Vigorine—well, I wouldn’t take any 
more doses of that if I were you. In fact, 
you must smash those four bottles at once.” 

Mr. Oaks stared. ‘‘Why?’’ he demanded, 
aghast. ‘‘Smash ’em and not take ’em? 
What kind of talk’s that, Mr. Bradley? It 
was what Uncle Zeke always took for his 
dyspepsy and I cal’late what helped him 
would be likely to help me. I asked old Mr. 
Willis at the drug store about that Vigorine 
and he told me it wan’t made no more. 
Uncle Zeke bought the last eight bottles he 
had in stock a year afore he died. It’s won- 
derful medicine. Why, Uncle Zeke had been 
takin’ it that Decoration Day when he 
drawed that new will—that coddy will— 
whatever you call it. He had been takin’ it 
that very afternoon when he came home 
and told me he’d left me his money and 
called mea fool. I knew he had”’—stoutly — 
“’cause I smelled it on him. ’Course I 
didn’t know what I smelled then, but I do 
now, and ’twas that Vigorine. It made him 
feel fine when he had dyspepsy. Maybe if 
he hadn’t took it that day he wouldn’t have 
been good-natured enough to change his 
will at all.” 

Lawyer Bradley smiled broadly. ‘‘ You 
may be right there, Benijah,’’ he agreed. 
“T have made some inquiries of Doctor 
Brown and Mr. Willis and others concern- 
ing your uncle’s dyspepsia and you may be 
right. Nevertheless, I am distinctly against 


‘ your taking any more of it. The govern- 


ment authorities forbade the manufacture 
and sale of Vigorine years ago. Perhaps it 
was, as you say, a wonderful remedy for 
dyspepsia and bad temper in certain cases, 
but—well, it analyzed about 70 per cent 
alcohol.” 

Benijah Oaks did not understand; that 
was evident. ‘‘I don’t know’s I just get 
that Anna—what’s her name,” he stam- 
mered. ‘But anyhow,” he vowed with un- 
wonted emphasis, “‘I do know that that 
Vigorine is a wonderful medicine. It used 
to help Uncle Zeke’s dyspepsy and it cured 
mine. Yes, sir-ree, it did! Why’’—witha 
burst of defiance—‘“‘if I hadn’t took it that 
afternoon I don’t believe I’d have ever 
had the strength to—to stand up to Occy 
the way you say I done. I don’t believe I 
would. No, sir!” 

Lawyer Bradley laughed aloud. ‘‘There 
you and I agree absolutely, Benijah,’”’ he 
declared. “I don’t believe you would 


either.”’ 
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Style!—Colorful Style for Fall 
and Winter! 

Spun by the famous French 
Vigoureux Process, Monito Wool 
Socks offer a richness and Juxury 
of variety in colorings that here- 


tofore only have been found in — 


the finest and most.expensive im- 
ported socks. 
Yet Monito is not expensive— 
And Monito Socks are the last 
word in comfort, fit and dura- 
bility. : 
Ask for them at the men’s wea 
counter, 
MOORHEAD KNITTING GO., Inc. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Makers of Men’s Socks Exclusively 


© M. K. Co. 
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Style 684—Full- 
fashioned Silk and 
Wool. Colors, Polo, 
Saxe, Sage, Lovat, 
Buck. Retails 
at $1.50. 


Style 637 — Wool. 
Colors, Saxe, Polo, 
Buck, Red, Buff, 
Yan and Brown. 
Retails at $1.00. 


Look for the Gold- 
en Moor’s Head 
on Each Pair. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


say too much—he very careful.’’ She drew 
herself up. ‘‘ Why are you asking me these 
questions, I’d like to know.” 

The man was pulling out his watch. 
‘“Where’ve you been this morning?” he 
asked suddenly. ‘Went out kind of early, 
dincha?”’ 

“T went out early,’’ Kathie said slowly 
and distinctly, “‘to see about getting a job. 
Russell’s been out of work so long I thought 
I should.” 

“Get one?” 

“N-no, not yet.” 

“Well, I guess that’s about all,’”’ Ma- 
loney said, and hoisted himself to his feet. 
“You'd oughta get a job easy in some of 
them swell stores over’t the Beach, a good- 
lookin’ sister like you. Trouble is, girlie— 
ah—y’see—your husband’s kind of got 
himself into a little trouble, gettin’ careless 
about what name he was puttin’ on a check 
and cashin’ it, and I’ve just had to kind of 
send him over to jail a while till they have 
his hearin’. But if you’ve got any money 
or your people have, why, pro’ly you can 
get him out on bail just as easy till his trial 
time. Now just take it easy, girlie. No 
use to makeafuss. He ain’t the on’y nice 
young feller that ever got in trouble, an’ he 
ain’t the last.” 

Kathie was not making any fuss. She 
sat staring at him mutely, with a face so 
fixed and rigid that it seemed to her she 
never could move her lips or lift her eyelids 
again. 

Arrested! He was already arrested, and 
in jail—when she was sitting out there in 
the park! They had come and arrested 
him while he was asleep. How dreadful— 
oh, how dreadful! How could this dread- 
ful thing ever have happened to her? She 
must know nothing about it, nothing about 
anything. Oh, dreadful, dreadful! 

Both men were staring at’ her now un- 
comfortably. She saw quickly that they 
were not blaming her at all. They were 
actually sorry for her in a clumsy sort of 
way. The sight of their awkwardness made 
her secretly a little more secure. 

Maloney looked into his hat earnestly, as 
if he were not quite sure it was his, put it 
on carefully and came over and patted her 
shoulder with a hand like a loaf of bread: 

“There now, girlie, brace up. You're all 
right, youknow. ’Courseit’s tough on you on 
your honeymoon an’ all that, but nobody 
ain’t blamin’ you. You didn’t have nothin’ 
to do with it. Whyn’t you just pack up 
and go right home to your ma?” 

She looked up at him with great swim- 
ming eyes, helpless and innocent and pa- 
thetic. ‘“‘Oh, I couldn’t do that!” she 
gasped. “I couldn’t!’”” Thank goodness, 
they were not going to blame her for any- 
thing. Thank goodness, they were just sorry 
for her. 

She wouldn’t dream of going home, facing 
her mother’s blunt, narrow-mouthed con- 
tempt. She would do anything rather than 
go home to chickens and washing dishes 
and black cotton stockings—anything. 

“Just stay here as long as you like, 
Mrs. Olney,” Mr. Hutchins was saying, 
scuttling to the door behind the ponderous 
tread of Mr. Maloney. ‘Just take your 
time. It’s too bad, I must say, I never 
Your room’s paid up to the end of the week, 
you know, so don’t hurry too much about 
getting another place.” 

The first thing Kathie did when the door 
had closed behind them was to snatch the 
fifty-dollar bill from her stocking top and 
wad it up in her small-change purse. Sup- 
pose it had slipped down so that they could 
have seen it through the thin chiffon! They 
might have made her give it up. It was 
nearly all she had, even if it were part of 
the check money. How could she give it 
up? She powdered her nose carefully and 
went out to the elevator, standing rigid and 
unseeing, with her chin up. She felt as if 
the lobby were crowded with people behind 
her, all pointing and whispering that her 
husband was in jail. 


In the threshold of their room she paused, 
biting her lip, her cheeks stinging miser- 
ably. The room still glared with sun, al- 
though at a different angle, with bright 
bars falling across the tumbled beds, the 
room’s disorder. Russell’s clothes were 
gone; his suitcase, his toothbrush—every- 
thing. Except for some cigarette stubs and 
a crumpled newspaper it was almost as if 
she had never had a husband at all, as if she 
had only dreamed him and this month that 
was to have been only the first of a lot of 
lovely months, living in nice hotels, wear- 
ing nice clothes, being Mrs. Russell Olney. 
She had worked so hard to have the house 
nice for their wedding, with carnations and 
smilax and the girls in her class at school 
coming out in automobiles. And now—a 
red bar of anger burned across her mind. It 
was hateful, hateful of Russell to have done 
this dreadful thing to her. He might have 
thought about her a little, he might have 
realized 

There was a note, in hurried handwriting, 
on her bureau top. The letters staggered 
and stumbled down the page: 


Darling Little Kathie: Darling, please try to 
forgive me. I’ve been a crazy drunken fool. 
Take care of yourself somehow, darling. I’m 
not fit to live. Oh, Kathie, I love you. You 
better go home to your mother. I'll be all right 
somehow. I'll try to get word to you, but 
please, please don’t think too badly of me. I’ll 
make it up to you sometime. 

Always your 


RUSSELL. 

Kathie read it with her soft lip curling, 
tore it up with defiant little jerks. That 
was a nice way to show how you loved any- 
body! “‘Go home to your mother.” Was 
that all these men could think of? Well, 
she was not going! 

She washed her face and combed her hair 
and powdered and rouged carefully again. 
She felt old and stiff and exhausted, and 
her eyes hurt, and what she wanted to do 
more than anything else in the world was to 
flop on the bed and stay there all day and 
cry and cry and cry. But there was no 
time for that. She had to get a job. 

She spoke to Mr. Hutchins downstairs 
as she went out—told him in a faint, quiet 
little voice that she was going to try to get 
a job in some shop over at the Beach, and 
did he know anyone he would give her a 
card to? He looked at her with a glow of 
such admiration in his faded eyes that she 
saw herself as he saw her, being pathetic 
and lovely and very brave, and it made her 
feel much better. He was glad to give her 
any help he could. 

Late in the afternoon, when she came 
back in a bus from the Beach, she had a job, 
or at least the chance of one for a week, to 
see how she did. She had gone into all the 
shops Mr. Hutchins suggested, and all the 
others too—dress shops, lace shops, shoe 
shops, jewelry shops, more dress shops, hat 
shops, gift shops, more dress shops. Out- 
side them, in the wide road, bright auto- 
mobiles flashed and smart women passed 
on the sidewalk and the sun was brilliant 
and there was the heady air of wealth and 
leisure on a holiday. Kathie had rejoiced 
in that, as if it were a new universe, even 
as she was steadily refused work in any of 
the shops, among the lounging, sleek- 
headed shopgirls. 

But at the last, near the corner of the 
road, Kathie found a plain little gray-and- 
white dress shop decorated, not with exotic 
birds or Chinese embroideries, but only 
with the bright colors of dresses on long 
racks. There was a brisk air of good busi- 


.ness about it and two girls trying to wait on 


three customers at once. In the corner a 
huge woman, as solid and unmoved as a 
great black satin sack of cement, listened 
to her with hard little eyes that did not 
flicker, under an iron-gray pompadour that 
might have been hand-wrought. Kathie 
did not: altogether like this woman, this 
Mrs. Grady. She would not care if she did 
not get a job here. 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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“That brings your protection up to date 


From the beginning John Maxwell 
purchased his insurance according 
to the Aitna Plan. Thus he kept 
his protection always up to date 
and all his assets properly covered. 
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All policies in full force .. every rate correct .. business, home and family adequately 


covered in the most economically possible way .. no chance for a slip-up . . 


anew 


serenity of mind. .. Are you taking advantage of this new scientific method 
which insures, year by year, that your insurance is what you need? 


HANGE the circumstances under which 

a policy was originally written, and 
you may be over-insured or under-insured. 
You may be paying too high a premium, or 
changes made may entitle you to more 
protection for the same premium. 

You may have made additions and 1m- 
provements to your property or extensions 
to your business operations which are not 
adequately insured by your present poli- 
cies. Your personal forms of insurance 
protection which you have provided for 
yourself and your dependents may not have 
kept pace with present-day requirements. 

The new Etna Plan has been designed 
to correct these conditions. Briefly, this 
plan includes: 


AAINA LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD 


“ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO. 


First—A thorough investigation, or survey, of 
> wAE) 
your general insurance requirements. 


Seconp—A careful examination, by experts, of 
the insurance carried. 


Turrp— The Bene soe and presentation of a per- 
manent record—an insurance chart—setting forth 
what the survey and investigation have disclosed. 


FourtH—A written report showing how the re- 
quirements—as disclosed by the chart—can be met. 


Firra—Continued attention to your insurance 
needs, and the keeping of the chart up to date. 
This service is offered—gratis—both to 

business and professional men of large 

responsibilities and to those who are just 
starting to build a program of insurance 


protection. 
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FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


{UTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., 


The AEtna affiliated companies are fore- 
most, among multiple-line companies, in 
the number of lines written and in financial 
strength. They have dealt 1n protection 
for many years. They have facilities for 
covering any risk, regardless of size, and 
they maintain service offices in every sec- 
tion of the country. Let us tell you about 
the Aitna Plan. The coupon is for your 
convenience. 
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Hartford, Connecticut 
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cleaning day 


ONE—those all-day endurance con- 
(G tests. Those weary fall and spring 
household upheavals. And in their place, 
a light couple-of-hours’ cleaning with a 
Premier Duplex. 


Its regular use keeps your home fresh 
the year round. And with it spring and 
fall cleanings lose their frenzy —fatigue. 


Double action is the secret of Premier 
Duplex speed and thoroughness. Two 
actions going all the time. The motor- 
driven brush swirling up threads, dis- 
lodging grit. The strong suction drawing 
up all the dirt. 


And the Premier Duplex never needs 
oiling. Its motor and brush are ball bear- 
ing. They are ready, throughout a life- 
time, to accomplish 8-hour results in 
but a fraction of the time. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. 
Dept. 509 Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured and distributed in Canada by 
the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., General 
Offices, Toronto. 

Sold ower the entire world, outside of the U.S. 
and Canada by the International General Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., Schenectady, New York. 
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(Continued from Page 166) 

“Tomorrow morning at nine,’ Mrs. 
Grady said, in a dry, breathless sort of 
voice. ‘‘Try you for a week.’ So Kathie 
had a job. 

The afternoon had lightened a little that 
heavy weight of thinking that she was a 
woman whose husband was in jail. But as 
she turned in at the hotel lobby it all came 
back to her, like a great hand crushing her 
heart. She dreaded to cross that lobby, as 
if there might be more shock waiting for 
her. But there was only a young man with 
blue protruding eyes under thick glasses 
who had. been speaking to the telephone 
girl and who snatched his hat off as she 
passed him rigidly. : 

“Mrs. Olney?”’ he said. ‘‘May I speak 
to you, please? I am’’—he was holding out 
his card—‘“‘James A. Swig, attorney at 
law.” She read it slowly, cold fear clutching 
at her again. ‘‘Perhaps we can sit down 
over here.’”’ She followed his brisk step 
mutely, sitting obediently where he turned 
a chair, waiting dumbly while he sat down, 
leaned to her and tapped her knee cap witha 
confidential forefinger. ‘‘Now, Mrs. Olney,” 
he said, and his voice was low and husky, 
as if he had a chronic cold, “I’m mighty 
sorry to hear you and that nice young hus- 
band of yours have got in such trouble. I 
was over to the jail this morning when they 
brought him in, and I told him then I’d do 
what I could for him and you both. Now, 
of course, the first thing is to get his bail. 
It isn’t fixed yet, but a thousand would do 
it easy, and you’d want as much as that in 
any case. Mr. Olney tells me he hasn’t any 
folks this side of California, so of course 
you’ll want to appeal to yours. If you can 
get a thousand here in a coupla days 2 

“Did Russell tell you to come and ask 
me that?’’ Kathie said abruptly, through 
stiff lips. 

“Why, not in so many words, Mrs. Ol- 
ney. Fact is at first he didn’t want me to 
talk to you about it at all, but I told him 
you’d never stand for that. You couldn’t 
go and leave him in that jail until his trial 
comes up—maybe two or three months. 
Jail’s jail, you know, and no place for a 
nice young feller like Mr. Olney. Kind of 
crowded and it won’t be getting any cooler 
toward spring. Anyhow I said I’d step 
around and see you, and he wanted to 
know how you were going to manage. I'll 
say he’s certainly crazy about his: little 
wife, and I can’t say I blame him now I’ve 
seen her. But now about that thou- 
sand ze 

“There’s no use talking about that, Mr. 
Swig,”’ Kathie said, in a low voice. ‘I 
haven’t any money and I can’t get any. 
I don’t think Russell ought—I don’t think 
you ought to expect me to get any either. 
It’s hard enough # 

Kathie’s face twitched suddenly and she 
choked a little. Mr. Swig leaned back with 
pursed lips, looking at her through the 
thick lenses like a fish through ice. 

“Well,” he said, “‘no bail, hey? That’s 
kind of tough on a guy, leaving him in a 
cell like that, all through hot weather. If 
he was out, he could be working. Don’t 
you think maybe ¢ 

“No,” said Kathie clearly, looking him 
in the eye, “I don’t. Russell got himself 
into this mess and I don’t think you or he 
has any business to expect anything from 
me at all.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Swig shortly, ‘I see. 
You’re quitting.” 

Kathie did not at all like the way he was 
looking at her. It had none of the pitying 
admiration of Mr. Hutchins. This man 
looked as if women like Kathleen Olney 
were always getting their husbands out of 
jail, as a matter of course. She rose stiffly. 

“Well, won’t you come over to the jail 
tomorrow with me and talk to him about 
it?” he persisted, keeping at her shoulder. 

“No, I won’t,”’ Kathie said. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
go near it for anything. I have to go to 
work tomorrow. Ishould think you’d know 
it was bad enough without u 

The elevator door rasped open and she 
fled, choking with shame and anger and self- 
pity. That night she went to bed early, 
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feeling as if she had been beaten with 
sharp sticks and falling instantly into ex- 
hausted sleep. But she woke up with a 
start four times before twelve, thinking she 
heard Russell’s key in the lock. Once it 
seemed to her as if he had come in and that 
it was all a terrible mistake. But when she 
woke the room was empty and quiet and 
tidy, and she was alone. She cried then 
until her jerking sobs strangled her and 
her eyes were stinging and swollen shut. 
She stopped because she remembered the 
little hard eyes of Mrs. Grady, taking her 
on trial. It would not do to go to work 
with such eyes in the morning. 

In the morning, stepping out of the ele- 
vator in her best pale-green crépe-de-chine 
and her white hat, to be smart for her first 
day of work, Kathie found a letter in her 
box as she left the key. She read the pencil 


It Was Strange That Even 
While He Said That, Her 
Hands Had Crept to His 
and She Felt His Grip 
Tighten on Her Wrists 


smudges on cheap ruled paper hurriedly on 
the street, glancing down from one jumbled 
line to another. She had to walk fast to get 
her coffee and catch the bus so as to be at 
Mrs. Grady’s by nine o’clock. Of course it 
was from Russell: 


I can’t bear to think what I’ve done to you, 
darling. Nothing but a crazy fool Don’t 
let this man Swig worry you. I wouldn’t want 
you to try to come and see me here. It’s no 
place for you, honey. There’s colored prisoners 
and a man in the next cell that they think 
killed somebody. He keeps moaning and shout- 
ing. Try to write me when you get home. 
Please, please, try to forgive me. We will be 
happy sometime yet, dearest little Kathie. I 
never meant to spoil your life like this 


When she came to the end she crunched 
the letter up hastily and jammed it into her 
bag and walked faster. Spoil her life—she’d 
show him if he could spoil her life! His 
helpless, impotent pity made her furious. 
He might have thought of that first. The 
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phrase was like a tune running through her 
mind, to the sharp setting down of her 
heels. He might have thought of that first. 
It carried her defiantly over the Causeway 
on the bus, under a marvelous sky, between 
the two planes of water stretching on either 
hand the color of pigeons’ feathers, glori- 
ously burnished. 

It was like passing over into a new life, 
leaving all that ugliness behind. It helped 
her to crowd out of her mind the sudden 
sharp picture of Russell’s bony young face, 
with untidy hair and desperate eyes, wak- 
ing in that place, that place he wrote of, 
with colored prisoners and a man moaning 
who'd killed somebody. He might have 
thought of that first. At least he didn’t 
have to go out and get work, did he? Ina 
sudden passion of bitterness she tore up the 
letter and threw it to the wind in flashing 
white bits. 

When that was gone there was nothing 
about her, in her bag, in her face, in her 
restrained glance, to make anyone think of 
jails. Or was there a kind of smell clinging 
to her finger tips? If there were, no one 
must know it. She shut her small rouged 
mouth desperately on that. 

She was going to like work, 
she decided at noon. The 
tallest girl, Arletta Jones, the 
one with the tangle of yellow 
bobbed hair and the thin fig- 
ure that slid from the hips, 
showed her the stock and 


what she had to do, under the motionless cold 
eye of Mrs. Grady, in her corner. Kathie 
adored the long racks of dresses, colored like 
sunsets and gardens; the thin silk sport 
dresses, apricot, peach, pink, ashes of roses, 
beige, old rose, lavender, purple, mauve, 
orchid, pale yellow, daffodil, temple orange, 
flame color; the afternoon dresses, printed 
chiffons, georgettes, flat crépes; the lovely 
lace dresses, clotted and cobwebby; and the 
evening dresses, emerald, royal blue, lipstick 
red, black, white, all crusted and shimmer- 
ing with sequins and brilliants; dresses like 
flowers and dresses like jewelers’ windows 
and dresses like filmy wisps of clouds, tinted 
all colors by an exquisitely designed sunset. 
It was no time at all before Kathie was 
handling them deftly and reverently, always 
with that grim eye of Mrs. Grady like a 
needle at her back. 

She could understand the reason for the 
brisk air of business which hung about the 
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plain white-painted shop whose wide glass 
windows looked out to the flashing motors 
and sunshine and bright awnings and para- 
sols of the smart road. No gir] lolled in her 
chair between customers at Mrs. Grady’s. 
No girl sauntered in late from luncheon. 
No girl spent an extra fifteen minutes gos- 
siping with the fitters in their little loft 
upstairs. The fitters themselves never lost 
any time making their needles flash, se- 
cure as they were up that narrow stairway, 
which Mrs. Grady’s bulk never in the world 
could have accomplished. Mrs. Grady 
would have known. Under that eye, also, 
no one let a customer slip out the door until 
every dress remotely like what she had 
been looking for had been shown, without 
regard to tired arms and aching feet. Yet 
Mrs. Grady would not stand seeing a cus- 
tomer hounded. It wasall Mrs. Grady. The 
shop was popular, prosperous, busy, because 
of her. 

Kathie liked the crisp, orderly efficiency 
of it. She threw herself into it with a 
single-minded devotion that was partly the 
eye, partly her determination to have the 
job and partly the passion to beat down 
every memory of the Kathie who was the 
disgraced wife of a man behind bars. Deep 
down in her—deep, deep down where the 
shame of that was burning sullenly—a 
blind urge to be cool and successful and 
superior lifted in her like a grinding ache. 
She would not let her life be spoiled—she 
would not. The first customer she had that 
day bought three dresses, surprised into it 
by an intensity, like a quivering flame of 
will, which somehow underlay Kathie’s 
carefully lowered voice. 

After her early luncheon Kathie found 
herself left alone in the shop with Mrs. 
Grady. Kathie was replacing an armful of 
delicately colored dresses on their hangers, 
after Arletta Jones’ last customer. Mrs. 
Grady had left off writing with a scratchy 
pen and was reading the morning paper 
with occasional abrupt, impatient crackles. 
Sometimes she snorted loudly. The soft 
silks slipped pleasantly through Kathie’s 
fingers, and she moved gently, relaxed and 
forgetful. Suddenly, so suddenly she al- 
most dropped an armful of orchid chiffon, 
Mrs. Grady said, ‘‘ Kathleen, c’m’ere a min- 
ute.’”’ She was pointing with an enormous 
stubby forefinger at a small paragraph. 

With her heart thumping, Kathie read: 

Russell Olney, aged twenty-two, of San 
Diego, California, was arrested yesterday morn- 
ing charged with forgery. Unable to supply 


bail, he was remanded to jail to await a hear- 
ing before Judge McDonald. 


She clenched her teeth, read it twice, to 
give herself time to choke down the sick 
feeling within her. His name—right out 
in the paper. She had not thought of the 
paper. 

“That your husband?” husked Mrs. 
Grady abruptly, fixing her with that hat- 
pin glance. 

Kathie would have given anything in 
the world to have been able to lie about it. 
At that moment it seemed even true that 
this was no husband of hers. Yet there was 
the name. She had called herself Mrs. 
Olney because she had loved the name. If 
she could only have denied it! But the eye 
saw too much. 

It saw her miserable flush, the desperate 
shrinking of her glance. She bit her lip 
hard to keep her face from twitching and 
nodded dumbly once. 

‘“Well, don’t you never have anything to 
do with him again,’’ Mrs. Grady burst out 
violently, striking the rattling paper with 
the back of her huge hand. ‘‘How in the 
world d’ you ever come to marry him in the 
first place? I suppose he thought you was 
easy. I suppose he got around you with his 
smooth lying ways. I suppose he was think- 
ing how this time he’d picked a soft one, 
until they caught him red-handed. That’s 
the way you girls are with the first hand- 
some lying devil that says a few sweet 
words to you. I’ve got no time for the way 
you act. Don’t you never go near him 
again, hear? You can divorce ’em after 
they’ve been in jail a while, easy enough.” 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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ENGLISH ART MODEL 
A custom-built Ortho-sonic set 
Without accessories, $600.00 


ORTHO-SONIC 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


New beauty 1n the Federal line 


HEN the Federal Radio Corporation 
introduced Federal Ortho-sonic Radio, 
a real sensation was created. 


Ortho-sonic tone, brought in by the exclusive 
patented Federal Ortho-sonic circuit, was un- 
like anything hitherto produced in radio. For 
it was unusually true to life. Music critics 
and radio experts alike marveled at it and 
quickly accepted it. It at once set a new stand- 
ard of radio-tone perfection. 


Now comes another Federal achievement. 
Sets enhanced by designs whose graceful con- 
tours, handsome inlays and hand carvings, and 
duo-tone wood effects have united in a new 
standard of beauty and artistry. 


Here, we believe, is the ultimate in radio. 
Here, with beauty and individuality, you get 
the super-selectivity of sets shielded by the im- 
proved Federal method and giving remarkable 
freedom from interference. 


You get super power and super range—the 
surety of bringing in far distant stations clearly. 


You get the ideal one-dial control perfected 
by Federal engineers and enabling you to bring 
in clearly any station you want, by the mere 
twist of the wrist—a control remarkable for its 
simplicity and effectiveness. 


And you get also extreme durability, with 
dependability. In reality every Federal Ortho- 
sonic Set is a precision instrument built by 
craftsmen whose reputation for wireless, tele- 


Our Greater Federal Line includes many 
models, ranging in price from $75 to $400, and 
four de luxe custom-built models retailing at 


$600 to $1000. B andC models have space for all 
batteries, also for current supply devices which 


operate from electric light sockets. C models 
are completely self-contained and portable. 


phone, and navy radio reaches back over a 
quarter of a century. Radio built by makers 
who are responsible and here to stay. 


No furniture you can put in your home will 
ever be more decorative, more enduring, more 
fruitful of pride and joy. 


No radio you can buy will ever serve longer 
or more satisfactorily. Yet Federal prices are 
conspicuously moderate. And there’s a model 
for your own particular pocketbook. 


Note on opposite page Federal’s 14 Points. 
Then go to your Federal retailer or phone him 
for a free, non-obligatory, home demonstration 
—listen in with closed eyes. You will then be 
thrilled into a complete understanding of the 
enthusiasm of every Federal owner. And 
Federal owners are legion. 


FEDERAL RADIO CORPORATION, Buffalo,N.Y. 


(Division of Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company) 
Operating Broadcasting Station WGR at Buffalo 


Federal ( )R | HC) 


* The fundamental and exclusive cite — 
cuit making possible Ortho-sonic re- 
production is patented under U. S. 
Letters Patent No. 1,582,470. 
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E-10—Sixtubes. Wet or dry 
battery type. Balanced, 
tunedradiofrequency.Sin- 
gle control. Extremely se- 
lective. Maximum receiv- 
ing range. All-metal con- 
struction. Illuminated 
scale. Perfect control of 
volume. Beautiful brown 
mahogany cabinet—rose- 
wood inlay. Well finished. 
Satin texture. Without ac- 
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E-40—Six tubes. Wet or 
dry battery type. Bal- 
anced, tuned radio fre- 
quency. Single control. 
Extremely selective. 
Maximum receiving 
range. All-metal con- 
struction. Illuminated 
scale. Built-in speaker. 
Receiver compartment 
slides out. Walnut cabi- 
net, antiqued andinlaid 
with rosewood. Ample 
battery space. Without 
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cessories. . . $150.00 accessories . $300.00 


E-5—Console as Illustra- A- 10 
ted. Specially designed 
and finished tomatchE-10 : 
Ortho-sonic. Ample bat- A-10—Five tubes. Wet or dry battery 
tery space. Equipped with type. Balanced, tuned radio frequen- 
gliders . . . $40.00 cy. Rich brown mahogany finish. 

Without accessories . . . $75.00 


Federal’s 
14 Points 


1. Orth-sonic receiving sets made 
complete in Federal factories as- 
sures perfect matching of parts. 


2. Built around Federal’s own pat- 
ented circuits. 


3. Ortho-sonic tone quality—the re- 
sultofyears of acoustical research. 


4. Rugged, all-metal construction 
—will last a lifetime. 


5.Cabinets of carefully selected 
mahogany and walnut. 


6. Multi-shielding. Provides iso- 
lation of all circuits from one 
another and from extraneous 
influences. 


7.Simplified control with the 
maximum efficiency. 


8. Razor-edge selectivity; allowing 
reception of distant stations 
through locals. 


9.Illuminated, self-indicating 
scale, acting as pilot light. 

10.Uses dry battery tubes, also 
standard tubes, without ad- 
justment. 


11.Re-radiation proof —does not 
interfere with your neighbor’s 
receiving set. 
12. Includesa model forevery purse 
and a design for every setting. 
13. A precision instrument built by 
Federal telephone and radio 
experts. 
14. Backed by asolid, substan- 
tial company—can never 
become an “‘orphan.”’ 


F-10—Seven tubes. Wet 
or dry battery type. Bal- 
anced, tuned radio fre- 
quency. For use with loop 
only. Single control. Max- 
imum selectivity—long 
rangereception. All-metal 
construction. Illuminated 
scale. Perfect control of 
volume. Beautiful mahog- 
any cabinet. Vermillion 
inlay. Finish rich brown 
—satin texture. Without 
accessories . . $250.00 


F-5—Console. As illus- 
trated. Specially designed 
and finished to match 
F-10 Ortho-sonic. Ample 
battery space. Equipped 
with special rubber-tired 
casters . . . $50.00 


D-40--Five tubes. Wet or 
dry battery type. Bal- 
anced, tuned radio fre- 
quency. Centralized 
control. Built-inspeaker. 
Deep, rich tone quality. 
Receiver compartment 
slides out. Walnut 
cabinet. Ample battery 
space. Without acces- 
sories . . . $200.00 


D-10—Five tubes. Wet 
or dry battery type. Bal- 
anced, tuned radio fre- 
quency. Centralized con- 
trol. Very selective and 
sensitive. Mahogany cab- 
inet, mahogany lined. 
Finish, rich brown. With- 
out accessories . $100.00 


D-5—Console. As illus- 
trated. Specially designed 
and finished to match 
D-10 Ortho-sonic. Ample 
battery space. Equipped 
with gliders. . . $30.00 


F-40—Seven tubes. Wet 
or dry battery type. Bal- 
anced, tuned radio fre- 
quency. For use with 
looponly. Singlecontrol. 
Maximum selectivity— 
long range reception. 
All-metal construction. 
Illuminated scale. Extra 
large built-in speaker. 
Walnut cabinet, artisti- 
cally antiqued. Inlaid 
with Vermillion. Ample 
battery space. Without 
accessories . $400.00 


Radio 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The sign displayed by all designated Federal retailers. 
Wherever you see it feel free to enter, and listen in. 
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(Continued from Page 169) 

Before the breathless violence of the big 
woman’s words Kathie was struck silent 
with astonishment. Russell didn’t have 
smooth lying ways. He was bashful some- 
times. Why, sometimes he was just sweet! 
But she spoke quickly, trying to match 
vehemence with vehemence. 

“T—I don’t mean to,’”’ she said, empha- 
sizing her bitterness. “I’m through with 
him. I’m through. I wouldn’t go back to 
him for anything in the world, Mrs. Grady. 
But I’ve got to have a job. I’ve got to earn 
my own money somehow. If you don’t 
want me here # : 

“Who said I didn’t want you here?” 

Mrs. Grady said, crushing the paper into 
an untidy wad with thumps of her big 
hands. *‘I said I’d give you a week’s trial, 
didn’t I? What do I care what kind of 
a fool you’ve been? As long as you do your 
work I’ll give you twenty-five a week and 
commission, like I said; but the first time 
I hear about you having anything to do 
with that good-for-nothing husband of 
yours I’]l fire you so quick it’ll make your 
head spin. Take that paper out to the trash. 
Fix those georgettes. You’ve hung them too 
close. Then you can take these letters out 
to be mailed. And don’t you think I don’t 
mean what I say.” 
' “Yes, Mrs. Grady. No, Mrs. Grady,”’ 
said Kathie, her heart still hammering fear- 
fully. She had one little flash of resent- 
ment. What did Mrs. Grady know about 
it anyway? And then her own reason re- 
asserted itself. That was exactly what she 
wanted, wasn’t it? Mrs. Grady’s opinion 
only strengthened her own. 

She moved her things from the hotel to 
a cheap room she found in an apartment 
hotel in the South Beach. The South Beach 
was crowded and a little cheap, but it was 
gay and light-hearted and careless under 
the sun; and in the late light she could go 
swimming in the sleek lazy sea, the pure 
color of bluets, that lay, an immense ob- 
livion, beyond the pink-stucco bathing 
casinos and the hot-dog stands and the 
passing noisy people. At least no one over 
here cared who she was. 

The next week Mrs. Grady, in three ab- 
rupt words, told her that she could keep the 
place. The hard eyes looked past her in- 
differently, as if the woman had never 
‘beaten at a newspaper and cried out to 
Kathie against the villainy of men. Kathie 
did not intend to remind her of it. She was 
schooling herself in a composure like Mrs. 
Grady’s, a sort of hardening, which kept 
pace in Kathie with the fixation of that 
bitterness she had so suddenly learned, now 
directed toward the whole superior world 
about her, like a film of hatred over her own 
eyes. She hated people riding by in great 
purring motors, hated the girls who came 
into the store, girls in the street, girls in 
sport clothes in cars, not any better than 
she, but just richer and luckier, laughing 
with good-looking tanned young men. The 
kind of manshe should have married, Kathie 
told herself. The hatred was not burning 
or active, but fixed, implacable, a part of 
that shell of composure she drew about 
her. 

She was composed enough to stare coldly 
and imperturbably at the small black print 
in the paper later which said that Russell 
Olney, charged with forgery, had waived 
examination at his hearing before Judge 
McDonald, and, unable to supply bail, had 
been held to the criminal court of record. 
That meant he might be in jail for months, 
she discovered. She did not often remem- 
ber now even what Russell had looked like, 
except perhaps in one of those blank, de- 
pressed hours before day. Then she drove 
the image of his dark eyes, his thin young 
face, harshly from her, counting it only 
weakness in herself. 

All her energies, these days, were di- 

rected toward work and toward perfecting 
herself to her idea. Preening surrepti- 
tiously in the long mirrors of the shop, she 
saw herself daily growing in smartness and 
_ in polish, like the girls in the smartest shops 
_ along the road; like the exquisitely groomed 
* women, with eyes like chill jewels and soft 
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maroon mouths, who sauntered in from the 
most elaborate cars. Her color was height- 
ening to theirs, her manner growing more 
poised, more aloof, more insolent. At least 
as aloof as one could be, working one’s 
pale-gold head off at the crack of Mrs. 
Grady’s finger. 

No one would ever know, she told her- 
self, that her bright face hid any memory 
not wholly serene and assured. She ap- 
proved of her long lashes, darkened about 
her gold-brown eyes; her soft mouth, col- 
ored a bright raspberry; her slender curv- 
ing legs, gleaming in chiffon stockings under 
some smart little silk dress the color of ripe 
apricots or pale jade. Mrs. Grady let the 
girls buy dresses out of stock at wholesale 
prices. She insisted on their being smart, 
liked them to be eyed by women custom- 
ers, approved by men who lounged in to 
wait for women customers. It was good 
for business. 

In fact, Kathie felt assured because she 
was established. She knew she was Mrs. 
Grady’s best saleswoman. She made 
money and saved it. She had nearly five 
hundred dollars in the bank. It did not 
seem remotely possible that Russell had 
been in jail three months. 

All this was proved to her the day that 
Charles Rutherford Ryder sauntered into 
the shop after Vanessa Warren. All the 
girls knew Charlie Ryder. He was often 
in the society columns. He rode hatless 
around the Beach in one of the most im- 
pressive roadsters. He was seen constantly 
with Vanessa Warren. Everyone knew 
who Charlie Ryder was, without knowing 
or caring what he was, as long as he flashed 
pleasant teeth in a brown, good-looking 
face, wore his clothes carelessly well, played 
good golf and better bridge, danced, swam, 
had a daring line with women and was not 
appreciably in debt. The general idea was 
that he did something with real estate and 
that when Vanessa Warren won that suit 
for divorce her husband was contesting she 
would marry Charlie and settle money on 
him. 

Kathie and the other girls knew all this 
vaguely, as one plucks knowledge of the 
well known from every breeze. To Kathie, 
who had never seen him as near as this, he 
was a splendid figure. He was the sort of 
man she should have married. He was, she 
told herself, watching him, the sort of man 
she would marry yet. 

Mrs. Grady’s thumb and _ forefinger 
snapped Kathie forward to the customer. 
Showing yellow chiffon sport frocks Kathie 
had a demure glance with a razor edge 
for this Mrs. Warren—a laughing, too- 
animated brunette, too conscious of the 
charm of this sleek six feet of man lounging 
inattentively in the wicker chair. There 
were faint brown smudges beneath her great 
dark eyes, a little crépy softness under her 
chin, not quite the necessary lathelike hip- 
lessness beneath the lipstick red chiffon. 
She was a little aware that she could not 
quite hold the light bright-blue eye of 
Charles Rutherford Ryder from sliding and 
clinging and sliding back to Kathie under 
those nonchalant lids. A little glow of tri- 
umph broke into fire beneath Kathie’s deli- 
cately maintained reserve. If it meant 
nothing more, it was for her both milestone 
and accolade. 

After she had purchased two dresses and 
was writing out the check at the desk, Mrs. 
Warren, turning back to Charlie Ryder 
with a too-vivacious gesture, struck her 
arm against the corner of a case and sent 
a broken bracelet clattering to the floor. 
Kathie hastily gathered up the pieces— 
two heavy emeralds held lightly with thin 
gold. Mrs. Warren exclaimed with a pretty 
careless petulance. It was evidently not her 
pose to worry about emeralds. But when 
Kathie gave the pieces into Charlie Ryder’s 
hand, he clung also to her little finger for 
a long second. 

“You’re so careless, Van,” he said to 
Mrs. Warren, wrapping up the bracelet 
in his handkerchief and stuffing it into his 
pocket. ‘‘I told you that thin gold wasn’t 
strong enough. I’m going to keep them 
and have them set properly for you.” 
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Helping Mrs. Warren into the car, 
Kathie saw him slide a quick surreptitious 
look back over his shoulder at her, watch- 
ing him through the window. It flattered 
her tremendously. And yet it was queer 
that it should have been quite so flicked, so 
oblique, so utterly furtive. But probably 
Mrs. Warren was the jealous kind. 

Kathie was not at all surprised the next 
day, therefore, when the long green car slid 
to the curb beside her, walking to the cor- 
ner for her jitney, and Charlie Ryder leaned 
out and said negligently, ‘‘Get in, can’t 
you? What you walking for?’’ She settled 
coolly into the seat, as nonchalant as his 
own light-blue glance, as if she had always 
known that her life would be like this. It 
was exactly as she had intended. 

What followed—little dinners with Char- 
lie Ryder, long moonlit drives with Charlie 
Ryder, dances in casual supper clubs with 
Charlie Ryder—was also only what she had 
intended. He often picked her up after 
work, went swimming with her on Sunday 
mornings. He was a delightful companion 
when he wanted to be, and even in those 
curious black moods which she learned to 
recognize in him nothing was required of 
her but to wait pleasantly until they were 
over. He never tried to kiss her. It was 
all quite as it should be. And yet there was 
something else about it which she had not 
foreseen—a sense of something hurried and 
furtive. He never asked her out to dinner 
until late in the day or made an engage- 
ment for any time ahead. He even broke 
engagements with her, at the last minute, 
with the most perfunctory excuse. 

She knew perfectly that she could not 
afford to resent that. Friendship with him, 
uncertain as it might be, was still some sort 
of threshold to that world in which he 
moved, which seemed to her large and 
flashing and supremely desirable. In the 
most casual way she met some of these 
people whose names were constantly in the 
society columns. On Thursday afternoons, 
when the shop closed, he sometimes took 
her to a tea dance in some hotel garden; 
and there other men danced with her, too, 
seemed carelessly to approve of her. 
Women to whom she had sold dresses 
nodded at her across their tables, casually 
and not unkindly. She breathed all that 
air of expensive leisure as if it were more 
silken, more invigorating, than any air 
she had ever known. She adored Charlie’s 
big car and being seen with him sometimes. 
She adored the way he had with waiters 
in even the inconspicuous restaurants he 
seemed to like. Any mood of his, within 
reason, was to be endured gladly for all 
that. 

Only once she had to show a flash of her 
own spirit with him. He came to take her 
to dinner, an hour late, and quite obviously 
drunk. She refused to go with him and he 
drove away furious, in a silent black rage 
that frightened her. For three days she 
thought she had lost him. On the fourth 
he called her up, not only sober but in the 
most hilarious good spirits. He had to go 
south and look at some land, and as it was 
Thursday, he wanted to pick her up at the 
shop so that they could make an afternoon 
of it. 

Driving over the Causeway with him, 
she felt a great warmth of relief and. power 
flooding over her. She began to think, if 
she worked carefully, got her divorce 
quietly, that she might even marry Charlie 
Ryder. She did not love him, but that was 
not important. He could give her the 
position she wanted. Of all the men she 
had met, he was unquestionably her best 
chance. The fact that rich women like 
Vanessa Warren were openly interested in 
him proved that. She felt sure now that 
he really liked her better than he did 
Vanessa Warren. She saw shrewdly that 
he actually seemed to need her, whether in 
black moods or gay ones. She suited him 
aswellas attractedhim. All that hewanted 
from Vanessa Warren was her money. 

And even as she was thinking that, 
Charlie Ryder was telling her about his 
remarkable piece of luck—a tip on the real- 
estate market that was solid gold, that he 
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CHICAGO'S FINEST HOTEL 
Go 


DOCTOR +» LAWYER 
MERCHANT: CHIEF 


Each passing day adds new names 
of prominent people to Hotel La 
Salle register. People whose sense 
of values is highly developed and 
who expect much are never dis- 
appointed here. 


‘To enjoy your next Chicago visit 
to the utmost, choose Hotel La 
Salle with its luxurious service and 
five attractive dining rooms and 
moderate fixed prices—where 
seasoned travelers return year 
after year. 
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La Salle at Madison Street 
ERNEST J. STEVENS, President 
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20 7.00 10.00 e 
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car, thanks to the new, radically 
improved Hampden glass enclosure. 


Hampden Enclosures are spe- 
cially designed for 222 models of 33 
makes of cars. The cost of a Hamp- 
den for your own car will be a 
pleasant surprise. For instance, a 
complete Hampden Enclosure fora 
Dodge touring car costs but $60, 
F. O. B. factory. Dealers in import- 
ant cities. Distributors listed below. 


Just mail us the coupon. Ask for 
price. Take the first step toward all- 
weather comfort. 


Distributors 


Atlanta, Ga., Acme Duco Corp. 

Boston, Mass., New England Duco Corp. 

Boise, Ida., Boise Tent & Awning Co, 

Bridgeport, Conn., The Weising Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Standard Auto Top Co. 

Chicago, Ill., Lite Products Corp. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Carnegie Body & Top Co. 

Columbus, Ohio, Justus & Parker Co. 

Denver, Colo., Timpte Bros. 

Des Moines, Ia., Claiborne-Reno Co. 

Detroit, Mich., Ralph E. Bills Body Co. 

El Paso, Tex., Automotive Painting Sup- 
ply Co. 

Fort Worth, Tex., E. H. Keller Auto Works 

Hartford, Conn., Capitol Auto Top & 
Body Co. 

Hilenas Mont., Helena Saddlery & Tent 


oO. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Duco Corp. of Indiana, 
ne. 

Kansas City, Mo., C. R. Coffey 

Memphis, Tenn., Arthur Fulmer, Inc. 

Montreal, Que., Cutten & Foster 

Newark, N. J., J. B. Laskey 

New York, N. Y., The Eskay Co. 

Omaha, Neb., Auto Equipment Co. 

ppdadelebis, Pa., Empire Top & Body Co. 
ne 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Top Mfg. Co. 
Plattsburg, N. Y., Ideal Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I., Samson’s Auto Top & 
Equip. Co. 
Salem, Ore.,O. J. Hull Top & Painting Co. 
San Francisco, Cal., Wm. B. Gibson, Inc. 
Seattle, Wash., Alex Christie & Co. 
Spokane, Wash., Pacific Auto Top Co. 
St. Paul, Minn., Central Auto Top Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, Chapman Mfg. Co. 
pests) Ont., Artcraft Top & Trimming 
°. 
Washington, D. C., Acme Duco Corp. 
Wichita Falls, Tex., Williams Top Co. 
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Glass Enclosures 


HAMPDEN AUTO TOP AND METAL CO. 
Dept. C1, Springfield, Mass. 


Send me full data and price. 
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had as good as wormed out of the very gold 
mine itself. He was going to let himself 
go on this. He was going to clean up. 
Kathie listened, intent with eagerness, as 
they left the Causeway and slowed up 
among the denser traffic of Miami streets. 
Even as he put out a big brown hand and 
squeezed hers lightly she was thinking 
that if he made a lot of money she would 
not even have to worry about Vanessa 
Warren. It would be an amazing piece of 
luck. 

“Some little pal you are, Kath,’’ Charlie 
said, releasing her hand. “‘Some game little 


| sport. If this thing goes over big, child, Ill 


buy you a string of pearls as big as eggs. 
Here, for gosh sake, are they going to leave 
that locomotive on that crossing all day? 
This is a swell place to get held up.” 

Still stirred with her elation Kathie 
glanced carelessly around. By the crowded 
tracks the air was baked and gritty. Above 
them loomed a sooty brick building, with 
high barred windows. There were men’s 
hands clinging to the bars from inside and 
vague faces staring out. She stared, horror 
growing in her heart, not yet realizing what 
it was. 

“ Jail,’ said Charlie, following her glance. 
“‘How’d you like to be stuck in there on a 
hot day? Gosh! It gives me the willies. 
Sometimes I think there isn’t any crime 
bad enough to be punished for like that. 

Well, there go the gates, and about 


| time.” 


Could she never, never get over being 
reminded of that, Kathie thought fiercely, 


| fighting down the sick horror in her heart. 
| Work hard, improve herself beyond all 


recognition, must she still go through life 
with that always staring her in the face? 
She sat dully, choked with that fog of ugli- 
ness, in spite of Charlie’s gay talk of pearls 
and much money, in spite of long roaring 
country roads, lined with the dark green of 
grapefruit and orange trees, the blown 
fragrance of blossoms—all the thrill of 
speed under the sun. She could not throw 
off the memory of those clutching hands on 
the bars. She tried to tell herself she had 
nothing to do with all that. Yet she felt 
beaten and depressed and old. 

They stopped for gas and oil in the little 
town of Valencia, much farther south; and 
while Charlie got out to talk to the man 
about a tire, she forced herself into a sort of 
composure, glancing idly around. It was 
not a bad little town at all—parked cars, 
neat stores, women meeting and talking on 
the sidewalk. Rather a pleasant air of 
leisure about it, after Miami or the Beach. 
The dry-goods-store window was really 
very smartly dressed. There was a sign in 
it: Young Lady Wanted. Farther down 
there was a new stucco movie place, like a 
doll’s house. 

In the ticket window was another sign: 
Cashier Wanted. Not a bad place for 
some girl who had no particular ambition. 
Kathie found her complacence returning 
to her, gazing superiorly at all this from 
the big car, with handsome Charles Ruther- 
ford Ryder jumping in again to start the 
engine. 

Yet when they had turned off the main 
highway a mile or two south, to a quiet 
narrow road among fields and cows, or 
occasional small houses, and stopped in a 
driveway before another such house, gray- 
shingled and shabby, with drooping flow- 
ers and a chicken yard, and Charlie had 
left her to talk to the shabby man, Kathie 
moved from the car to sit on the front steps 
in the sun. She was fighting against 
wrenching sobs. Everything was too hard— 
too dreadfully, impossibly hard. If she 
could only give up everything and sit for- 
ever like this, in this sun, thinking nothing, 
being nothing, but a kind of brooding in 
the deep quiet. The impulse to sob aloud 
passed, left her drained of all feeling. The 
sun poured down. A rooster crowed linger- 
ingly in the yard. A barefooted boy on a 
little horse jogged silently by in the road. 
The rooster crowed again, and then an- 
other rooster. She could see the chicken 
yard from where she sat. They ought not 
to keep so many roosters. Her thoughts 
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drifted. The man could not know any- 
thing about hens. He ought to cull out all 
those that looked as if they were not good 
layers. The petunias needed watering. 
There were grapefruit trees. Charlie had 
said the woman here was sick and the man 
would take a very little for the whole 
place. Charlie came back, walking jaunt- 
ily, folding up a paper, but Kathie felt a 
curious reluctance to move. It meant tak- 
ing up a too-heavy mask, being gay, ani- 
mated, eager, attentive. And she was 
tired—tired out. 

But once on the road again, Charlie was 
exultant. 

“That’s the last, baby,” he said. “‘The 
poor boob needed the money. It was the 
cheapest of the lot.. Now I’ve got options 
on everything you can see along this road 
to the highway, and some on that. Keep 
this absolutely under your hat, but this will 
be the terminal for the cross-state railroad. 
They’ve got to announce it and begin buy- 
ing in thirty days or this land will all be 
grabbed up. And they’re going to have to 
get it from me. It’s an absolutely straight 
tip. I got it from the wife of the president 
of the road herself.” 

Kathie watched silently his mobile hand- 
some mouth take on that half-sly, half- 
pleased grin that meant he knew he could 
do anything with women. Kathie did not 
particularly like that look. Yet what did 
it matter, if he were going to be very rich? 
She was fairly sure of him now. 

Then for a whole week she did not hear 
a word from him. It was to her a curiously 
disturbed week, as if something in her had 
been shaken. And one night that young 
lawyer with the thick glasses, that Mr. 
Swig, came to talk to her again. He told 
her that Russell’s trial was coming up next 
week. He wanted him to plead not guilty 
and stand trial, and he wanted to put 
Kathie on the witness stand for Russell. 
That way, he insisted, he could twist the 
jury round his little finger. 

““You’re crazy,’ Kathie said to him, ina 
frozen blaze of anger. ‘‘ You seem to forget 
that he is guilty. You seem to forget 
that he didn’t think about me when he did 
it. Why should I do anything for him 
now?” 

‘Because you're his wife,’’ Mr. Swig said 
to her flatly, with that gaze that held not a 
single flicker of interest or admiration. 

“T suppose you’re doing this yourself 
out of sheer nobility,’ Kathie said, sneer- 
ing. ‘‘I suppose Russell wouldn’t have to 
pay you a lot of money if you got him off. 
It’s no use talking to me, Mr. Swig. You 
can tell Russell I won’t have anything to 
do with it, no matter how often he sends 
you over here. Please don’t come any 
more. Good night.” 

Three days later Charlie Ryder called 
her up at the shop—wanted to see her at 
luncheon time on the corner. He wanted 
to borrow fifty dollars. It startled her a 
little, and yet he was gay and casual about 
having been caught without any change. 
Of course fifty dollars was nothing but 
change to him. She wrote out the check in 
a drug store and passed it to him under the 
table. He bought her a chocolate milk, but 
he could not stop longer himself. He was 
caressingly grateful. He could see her to- 
morrow night. Kathie went back to the 
shop humming, reassured and established, 
as Charles Rutherford Ryder always made 
her feel. 

At eight o’clock the next evening, when 
the telephone in her room rang, she an- 
swered gayly. But it was not Charlie 
Ryder. It was a Mr. Larsen, who would 
like to see her downstairs in the lobby. 
She hesitated, that dull feeling of depression 
rising in her, as it still did at anything un- 
expected like this. Mr. Larsen was a lumpy 
uncomfortable big man in lumpy clothes, 
with blinking milk-blue eyes. He was from 
the jail. Yes, he was one of the deputies 
who worked at the jail. He had come to 
bring her a letter from Mr. Olney. He was 
kind of sorry about Mr. Olney. He was 
one of the quiet ones, never gave no trou- 
ble, just sat dull-like all day and looked 
out the window. Larsen fumbled with his 
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hat and looked worried at the hardening 
in Kathie’s eyes, but he kept on doggedly. 
Nobody came to see Mr. Olney and he 
never got no letters, and now that his hear- 
ing was to be in four days he thought she 
ought to—he thought she ought to—well 
anyway he’d got her a pass from the sheriff 
if she wanted to come over and see Mr. 
Olney. In the face of Kathie’s anger he 
held it out to her, along with the letter. 

After all, the creature had come way 
over to the Beach to doit. How queer that 
a jailer should be like this! She tried to 
thank him, through stiff lips, watching his 
eyes grow dull and his face fall a little when 
she said she could not possibly get over. 
She had to think of keeping her job. Up 
in her room again she tore open the letter 
impatiently. His handwriting was quite 
plain and firm. It read: 


Dear Kathleen: I am sorry you thought I 
sent Swig to you with that crazy idea of putting 
you on the stand. I am going to plead guilty 
and take whatever the judge gives me, so you 
don’t have to worry. I’m sorry I’ve bothered 
you with letters. I might have known no girl 
could keep on caring for a man in jail. If you 
want a divorce, I won’t complain about it. I’ve 
done a lot of thinking in here. But I don’t want 
you to think I’ve stopped loving you, because 
IT haven’t. I don’t expect I will for a long time. 

Yours with love always, RysspLu. 


Kathie read it over with a queer sort of 
shaking in her knees. She put it and the 
jail pass under her pincushion. Well, there 
was nothing she could do, was there? That 
was all finished. And still Charlie 
Ryder had not telephoned. 

He did not telephone for two days more, 
and then she did not know whether to be 
furious or careless or to seem as relieved as 
she felt. The connection was so bad that his 
voice came indistinctly, but she could make 
out that he wanted to see her for dinner. He 
would send a car for her. He could not wait 
tosee her. And atthe end, quite clearly, he 
said, ‘“‘I love you, dear little Kathie.” 

Triumphantly she hung up. Every- 
thing was all right.- She dressed for dinner 
in pale peach-colored chiffon, smiling gen- 
tly to herself. Tucked up in her little rose 
velvet coat, she still smiled, in the back of 
the strange car Charlie sent for her, with 
the chauffeur. For some curious reason 
she thought of Russell too, as if she had not 
dared to think of him much before. When 
she was Mrs. Charles Rutherford Ryder 
she could do things for him—even go and 
see him, help him out. She would like him 
to know that really she had been terribly 
sorry for him all along. But what curious 
place was this where the chauffeur was 
stopping? 

The restaurant was evidently up a worn 
flight of stairs, beyond a screen door, where 
vague people were eating at small untidy 
tables. She had made the chauffeur pre- 
cede her, and now told him to wait. A 
limping waiter with a red, crumpled face 
showed her to the door of a private room. 

“Mr. Ryder?’ Kathie said incredu- 
lously. 

He was in there, sitting with his head on 
the table and a bottle in front of him. 
When she spoke sharply he lifted his head, 
got up gingerly as if it could be held on 
only by the most delicate balance. He was 
quite drunk. 

‘Charles,’ Kathie said, outraged, 
“vou’re drunk. You know I detest you 
when you’re drunk.” If she had been 
married to him for years, she could not 
have looked at him with more imperious 
loathing. 

“Kathie—dear little Kathie,” he said, 
pulling himself together with a shuddering 
effort, ‘I’ve waited for you—so long. I’ve 
wanted you so. Lis—lissen, Kathie, I— 
I’m ruined.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘°S’all finished. Those o-options. No 
good. That woman lied to me, or some- 
thing. Rai’road’s goin’ somewhere else. 
Hotel’s goin’ somewhere else. Ten thou- 
shand doll’rs—all gone—wasted.”’ 

“Well,” said Kathie—‘‘ well _”’ Heav- 
ens, what a fool he was—what a drunken, 
miserable fool! ‘‘But after all, Charles, 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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FF roof to basement, Sheet Steel makes 
possible homes as fireproof as the most 
modern office building. 


Sparks on roofs and lightning, two of the 


greatest fire hazards, are eliminated by the 


use of a well-grounded steel roof. Metal 
lumber gives framing that can not burn. Walls 
of plaster on expanded metal lath, or stucco 
mesh, will stop the hottest flame. All the way 
through the house, for doors, for windows, 
for closets, for kitchen equipment and house- 
hold furniture, Sheet Steel may be used to 
make your home safe from fire. Even the haz- 
ard of stove-heating has been removed by 
heating systems of Sheet Steel that provide 


Let us show you how you can use Sheet Steel to 
make your “Dream Home” safe from fire. For 
complete information and an interesting book 
let, THE SERVICE OF SHEET STEEL TO THE PUBLIC, 
address the Sueet Stee, Trape ExTENsION 
CommirTez, Ottver BuiLpinc, PIttsBuRGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
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both the even heat and proper humidity for 
health and happiness. 


And these fire-safe homes may be beautiful. 
The plasterer has become an artisan. The most 
marvelous combinations of color and texture 
can be built into the walls and ceilings. The 
beauty is permanent, for the steel base insures 
against lath-marking, discolorationsand cracks. 
Sheet Steel roofs can be provided in designs 
suitable for every type of architecture,whether 
it calls for the striking simplicity of standing- 
seam or rib-type construction, or the delightful 
contrasts of light and shade offered by French 
and Mission tile. And whatever the choice, 
you are assured the fire-safety of Sheet Steel. 


This trade mark stenciled on galvanized Sheet Steel 
is definite insurance to the buyer that every sheet so 
branded is of prime quality—full weight for the 
gauge stamped on the sheet—never less than 28 
gauge—and that the galvanizing is of the full weight 
and quality established by the Sheet Steel Trade 
Extension Committee specification. 
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Making them finer 
Winning friends 


Only a few weeks have passed since Chandler flashed throughout 
the nation the first news of nineteen finer, greater Chandler models 
at astounding new prices—and already Chandler sales are shooting 
high above past records, and going higher day by day! Thousands of 
the present buyers of new Chandlers are people who have always 


Built and Backed 


by a Company of 
Record Strength 


Greater New Cars 
Further Beautified 
~ Bigger in Value! 


Chandler has stopped at nothing to 
make these new models for 1927 the 
most impressive six-cylinder motor cars 
the industry has yet produced. Cer- 
tainly no manufacturer could be in a 
sounder position to offer such values. 


Next to the great enthusiasm and 
loyalty of owners, the best recommen- 
dation Chandler has is its long continu- 
ous record of success—a company with 
no bonded indebtedness, no mortgages 
or liens, no bank loans, no outstanding 
notes—a company with the remarkable 
strength of assets 20 to 1 over liabilities! 
Where such strength exists, you can 
expect a finer product! 


CsA N; DAL E®R*~"C. Labs 
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The new Chandler body designs re- 
flect a beautification of line and finish 
very strongly appealing to that higher 
class of motorists who spurn the ordinary. 


The very style of the cars ... the 
deep, enveloping cushions . . . the lux- 
urious upholstery . . . the rich interior 
fittings ... everything about them 
reveals that the one main purpose has 
been to make them the most attractive 
cars, and the greatest car values, among 
all of America’s best Sixes. 


And all the superiority the new 
Chandler reflects in appearance is bril- 
liantly demonstrated in performance. If 
you’ ve never driven a Chandler, doit now. 
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Pricing them lower 
faster than ever 


owned Chandlers, and who are confirmed in their faith by long expe- 
rience with Chandler quality. Other thousands are coming to Chand- 
ler, after making diligent comparisons, because the new Chandler 
obviously offers more in beauty, in standard equipment, in progres- 
sive engineering, in power, in durability—at prices remarkably low. 


All Equipped With Astounding Prices. 


o . 
Every Asset a Fine The Metropolitan 
Car Should Have! Sedan, the leader, 
So @ 
is reduced *360— 
All new models have centralized £ $ $ 
chassis lubrication—the incomparable rom eds. 5 to 15 as, 
“One Shot’”’ System — often called the STANDARD SIX 
most important contribution to motor- ECAGESS ay Pt eile teil a Ane pane 
ing convenience since the self-starter. ee Turse Tousineurts) < jel < wc, - “ota = 
Otho Ber Ge > Vee a eee 035 
Other notable quality features that Boxe Oedan Getic May Uk 1095 
: WEBLO Xe COUDCHEI. Mt met MESEEet a cRNSe oud ce. 1125 
are standard equipment on all models RA eee, ee a IT 1135 
include an Oil Purifier ...an Air Clean- SPECIAL Sx 
er...4-Wheel Brakes ... Thermostat eng RP?) APSE od bytes sy 3 ee 
: Dien AY Ss Ue Ae 2 oe 
Heat Control .. . High-Pressure Motor pe luice Coupe "me wic ens. WES. 1285 
Lubrication ... New-Type Easy Steer- leer eS 6 Ap he gpa caleeene 
ing... . and Self-Adjusting Spring Bp 
Shackles! BOEHRCEHtUTY SCENE isl le) Selye «aa 6s 1495 
BabassenverLOUring? .) ete) se. Yor ee ot <8 1545 
There isn’t a more efficient motor car : Metropolitan Sedan . . . - - + + +: 1595 
c F Wolassenrer LOuUring «4 7. \>' sfc tems 1645 
under the sun at any price, and certainly Se Sa ha Reais Ne re ee 1675 
: IRDAGSLER Socratic, Fie! eee cy ack - adie < pons 1695 
none at these Rew. Chandler Pree. ae Sedan.11, 4° see aiteie ie 1795 
All prices f. o. b. Cleveland 
meer V EL A N-D r Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
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U.S.TIRE 
GAUGE 


most of these tires would be 
in active service today. 


$1.50 


Complete with 
leather case 


Balloon Tires 


ET your full money’s worth in 

mileage from your tires! The 
accurate, handy to use and easy 
to read U. S. TIRE PRESSURE 
GAUGE will help you to main- 
tain correct inflation, so essential 
for maximum tire mileage. 


Rugged and dependable, this im- 
proved gauge is precise to the 
pound and fits all types of wheels. 
The crystal is unbreakable. 


Tire economy demands that you 
get one now. At your dealer’s or 
sent direct. 


UNITED STATES GAUGE COMPANY 


44 Beaver St. 308 W. Randolph St. 
New York hicago 


Makers of Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 
All Sizes and Types for Every Purpose 


For Standard or | 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
what’s ten thousand to you? Is that all the 
money you had? You can make some more, 
can’t you?”’ 

“You don’t unnerstand. That was’n my 
ten thousand. It was V’nessa Warren’s ten 
thoush—thousand. Tha’s why. Can’t you 
see mess I’m in? That bracelet. I di’n’t 
have it—fixed. I pawned it. An’ how’m 
I gonna get it back?” 

“Pawned it!’”’ Kathie stood rigid with 
scorn, anger, disappointment, her eyes 
stony as she watched him clear his mind 
with another convulsive effort. 

“Kathie, don’t look like that. -Lissen! 
You got to help me. Lissen! We’ll go 
away, get married, any time you say. Have 
a swell time, make lots of money, live way 
wewantto. Lissen! All you’ve gotta do— 
see Vanessa Warren. She doesn’t know 
you. Tell her you’ve got proofs her hus- 
band wants to contest her divorce with. 
She’ll pay you ten thousand for ’’em. I got 
’em, see? Then I can get her bracelet out of 
hock. I got to. She’s fierce when she gets 
mad. She’d say I stole it—honest. But 
you'll fix it. And then any time you say, 
baby, we’ll get married. I’m crazy about 
you. You know that.” 

““You mean,” said Kathie, hardly stirring 
her stiff lips, “‘that you want me to help you 
blackmail Mrs. Warren because you’ve been 
afool. Will you kindly tell me what made 


| you think I would do a thing like that?” 


Charlie Ryder stared. ‘‘Why not? Your 
husband’s a jailbird, isn’t he? It’s in your 
line, isn’t it? What you getting so high-hat 


| for, all of a sudden?” 


““Y ou knew’’— Kathie clutched the table, 


| quivering—‘‘you’ve known all along. But 
| how—tell me how?”’ 


“How? Mrs. Grady, of course. She 


_ talked to me once when you were out at 
| lunch. Said she thought you were straight, 


but she was watching you anyway, ’cause 
there was no trusting any woman with her 


| husband in jail. Why, babe, I didn’t care. 
| S’why I liked you, don’t you see? Plucky 


li’l’ sport. My kind of a kid. Seen life. 


| Won’t stop at anything to get what she 


wants. Tha’s why it’s so easy for you to fix 


| up this Vanessa Warren business. You and 


I'll go as far as we like when we get 
started.’’ Having achieved that burst of 
eloquence Charlie Ryder poured himself 
out another drink. 

Kathie stood like death. She was shiver- 
ing a little beneath her rosy cloak. This 
drunken man owed her fifty dollars—fifty 
dollars. And it was not her money. It was 
Russell’s—and Peter V. Adams’. 

“You owe me fifty dollars,” she said 
slowly. ‘‘You owe me fifty dollars.”’ 

‘*Sure,”’ he said, rolling his eyes at her. 
“Collect it from Vanessa Warren, right out 
of the ten grand. I got two dollars thirty 
cents. And these. Look at’em! Options!” 

He spread the table with loose papers. 
“Ten grand,” he said. ‘“‘Help yourself.” 

Kathie stared at them, poked them with 
a mechanical forefinger. No good now. 
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Nobody wanted them. Names—Brown, 
Partridge, Burnett, Gerrish. Gerrish— 
that was the man at that little house, that 
little quiet house with chickens. She picked 
that up. The option was worth one hun- 
dred dollars, to be forfeited at the end of 
thirty days if the holder did not pay an 
additional four hundred—land, house and 
stock—two further notes, one thousand 
each, payable annually. 

“‘Listen!’’ she said abruptly. ‘‘Give me 
this option on the Gerrish place for my 
fifty.” 


He had fallen into his chair again, jaw * 


slack, eyes glazed and foolish. ‘All of’m,” 
he said thickly. And then, ‘‘ Where 
you Here, Kathie!” 

She heard him shouting after her as she 
ran through the other room, downstairs, to 
the waiting car. 

“Take me back home,” she said to the 
chauffeur. ‘‘ Hurry!” 

It was a long, long night. 

She dressed slowly the next morning in 
her old yellow silk, forgot to rouge her lips, 
pulled on her hat without looking at herself 
in the glass. She telephoned Mrs. Grady 
she would not come to work that day and 
did not care that she hung up in the middle 
of Mrs. Grady’ssharp question. Shewalked 
dully down to the bus stand, went over to 
Miami, stood on a curb among women with 
babies and bundles, took another bus going 
south. Well after three in the afternoon, 
hot, exhausted, dreary, her dress crumpled, 
her shoes white with dust, she walked up the 
steps to the jail. She saw herself looking 
exactly the sort of woman who would walk 
up the steps to the jail—horribly exactly. 

Inside, to a man at a desk, she showed 
her pass and asked faintly for Mr. Larsen. 
She waited, looking drearily around. There 
was a woman crying in the corner, three 
nervous negroes rolling uneasy eyes. Every- 
thing was hot and ugly and there was a 
smell of disinfectant. When Larsen came 
through the door seeming no longer uneasy, 
but large, authoritative, powerful, she was 
shocked to think how glad she was to see 
him. He grinned at her warmly, showed 
her through a door, along a bare cement 
corridor with bars along one side. There 
was the sense of crowded life, the smell of 
jails. Within another door, he turned and 
grinned again. 

“You can wait in here,” he said. “‘Sheriff 
ain’t in. It'll be all right if you keep the 
door open.” 

Kathie waited dully, not feeling any- 
thing, afraid to feel anything. She would 
never feel anything, ever, any more. It was 
a kind of office. The window was barred. 

When she turned around Russell walked 
in through the door. She stared at him 
without moving and he stood, very still, 
staring at her. Russell—he was Russell. 
She knew him, knew every line of his face, 
knew him utterly. She had not dreamed 
his face could be so familiar, and his eyes, 
looking at her. He was exactly the same 
Russell. Yet there was a difference about 
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him. His dark eyes hid something. He 
seemed taller, but maybe that was only be- 
cause he was so quiet. His face was lean 
and bleached out, and his mouth looked not 
young any more, but straight and tight, as 


if he had clenched his jaws for days and . 


nights, days and nights. He did not come 
toward her or offer to take her hand. Just 
stood there. Looking. 

‘Russell,’ she whispered, and her lips 
were dry—‘‘Russell.”” Something leaped 
in his eyes and went out again and she saw 
that he was trembling. She was trembling 
too, and a pain so new and warm and 
vehement gnawed up within her that she 


did not know what to do or what to say. — 


“Russell,’’ she said again, and moved un- 
certainly toward him, and the warm thing 
grew within her—a great pain, a great 


trembling. ‘“‘I had to come and see you,” — 


she said at last, forced into words. ‘“‘ Listen, 


Russell, I’ve been—I’ve been a fool too. © 


Silly and blind and a fool. I’ve been hate- 
ful to you, leaving you all this time in this— 
this place. And now you’ll—tomorrow 
you—will know what your sentence is going 
to be. Listen, Russell, I’m not going to 
work over at the Beach any more. I’ve got 
a new job, south of here, in Valencia. I’m 
going to get fifteen a week, cashiering at a 
movie place. And I’ve—I’ve bought a 
house down there—a little house, with 
flowers and chickens. It’s funny, but I do 
seem to know about chickens. I’m going to 
sell eggs. Mother will send me some set- 
tings. And with curtains in the window, 
it’ll be It’s lovely down there, peace- 
ful and green and quiet. I ” The 
trembling had crept to her lips and she bit 
them hard, facing his dark, steady, re- 
served look. And suddenly something 
blazed in her, deep and deep, where there 


had been shame and hurt and cowardice; — 


something strong and steady and beautiful. 
It choked her, giving herself quivering to it. 
“T thought,’ she went on faintly, “‘when 
you come back—whatever it is they give 


you—a year or two years—maybe you’d— 


maybe you’d be glad to come back down 
there, to your own place and—and me.” 
The glow that was in her had leaped into 
her husband’s eyes, over the tight line of 
his young lips. But he only said, ‘‘No, 


Kathie, you mustn’t. I wouldn’t want you — 


to just because you thought you ought to. 
You don’t owe me anything—not a thing.” 

It was strange that even while he said 
that her hands had crept to his and she felt 
his grasp tighten on her wrists. The touch 
went singing down to her very toes. 

“But what if I loved you?” Kathie said 
suddenly. ‘‘What if I love you, darling, 
darling ”? And she cried the rest out on 
his thin young shoulder, clutched to him 
fiercely, in a world grown suddenly so 
strange and terrible and beautiful, capable 
of such pain and of such breathless joy, that 
she had no way of knowing or caring that 
two long runs had worked their way down 
the whole curving length of her dusty chif- 
fon stockings. 
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The Worlds Greatest Road Car 
is the Franklin Sedan-$2790 


FULLY EQUIPPED, F.O.B. FACTORY 


That the Franklin Sedan will cover more miles in a day than any 
other car has been proved time and again in all sections of the 
country. But finding the exact words to describe the performance 
ability which makes this possible is difficult. 


Four or five hours back of the wheel, taking roads as they come, 
sifting through heavy traffic, putting the miles behind you with amaz- 
ing rapidity, but never “pressing”, will show you what we mean. 
You will realize that the sensation of flight created by the almost 
noiseless, jarless, frictionless glide of the Franklin Sedan must be 
experienced to be understood. 


With the Franklin Sedan, the significance of “comfort” goes 
above and beyond the term as applied to other cars. “Road ability” 
does not wholly describe the situation, either. The miles that this 
car covers in a day not only will average more than with any other, 
but are comfortable, unhurried miles—speed without effort. 


This is most noticeable at the journey’s end. The Franklin Sedan 
rides and drives as easily over the third 100 miles as over the first. 
It is wholly free from the continuous succession of slight jars, at 
first not felt, which eventually pound their way into your conscious- 
ness and tire you out. 


Few roads are bad enough to make the Franklin Sedan driver lift 
his foot from the accelerator. Few traffic tangles will bring his 
nerves and muscles up taut. And few hills will pull the Series 11 
motor below 35 miles an hour. That is why driving is such a delight 
—why the Franklin Sedan will cover more miles in a day—why it 
is the world’s greatest road car. Ask the nearest dealer for a demon- 
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Conkling gravely read, ‘“‘‘But Semele 
demanded of the god that he visit her in all 
his glory, and Jupiter, complying to her 
wish, descended on the palace in his light- 
nings. The palace became ignited by the 
celestial fires, however, and Semele per- 
ished in the blaze.’ Can you make 
out any of that?”’ 

G. D. squinted horridly at the page and 
wriggled his legs. He muttered, ‘‘M’m. 
Yeh, there’s ‘the.’ It’s in lotsa printin’. 

An’ that’s the lady’s name wiv the 
big S to it. And that’s ‘all’—A-L-L. I 
remember him from when I went to school 
some, oncet. Now you show me 
some moh, ’Rasmus.”’ 

Conkling labored for an hour, and then 
the boys vanished while Robinson and I 
sweated over our typewriters inside the 
baking office. When I saw Conkling next 
he was laced to the slim being of Pearl 
McCue in the hot, swirling motion of a 
crowded roof garden where enlisted men 
danced in the middle of San Antonio. 
Great lamps cast down a colorless, appall- 
ing glow on the moist olive shirts and 
rowdy frocks of this gathering. Dewey 
Brown was bobbing—he danced vilely— 
with a thin blond girl in pink. But Conk- 
ling and the delicate widow, whose dull red 
hair seemed painted wood, moved easily 
in the jostle, and I admired the black sim- 
plicity of her frock, after I had thought for 
a second that Conkling, inconspicuous in 
his battery, here had a curious prominence. 
Recruits fresh from the fields and factories 
were writhing and hopping to the heavy 
music’s accurate uproar, but Conkling had 
strangely come into his own. He and the 


white-faced, slender widow drifted, the. 


aristocrats of an accomplishment, and the 
boy’s shoes were as light as her black 
slippers. 

“He can dance,’ Robinson drawled, at 
my elbow. 

“So can she, Robbie.” 

““Yeh,’’ said Robinson tonelessly. ‘‘Mc- 
Cue’s been dead a year, but she knows she 
looks swell in black. How old’s 
Conkling?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“So’s she,” the sergeant stated, as the 
music stopped. 

Conkling had seen us where we sat at a 
table on the rim of the roof and he led 
Mrs. McCue toward us. The pretty widow 
sank into a chair and refused lemonade, 
saying, ‘‘No thanks, sergeant. Only makes 
you hotter. My night off and it had to be 
a hundred in the shade! And isn’t the 
music rotten?”’ 

‘Pretty sour, Pearl,’’ Robinson drawled. 
“What would you be doin’ if you were back 
in New York?” 

She lay far back in her chair and lifted a 
white hand to her hair’s shimmer. The 
blue eyes partly closed. Conkling lighted 
a cigarette and impassively watched her 
as though she were a guest in his mother’s 
drawing-room. 

‘‘T’d find out if there was a good concert 
anywhere in a park an’ go there, sergeant. 
Or I’d go up to my aunt’s and sit on her 
balcony. She lives where you can look 
clean across the East River. It’s an old 
house with iron balconies. The ships go by 
at night, and that’s awful-ly pretty. The 
lights 

I was momentarily homesick for the sight 
of ships alight on dark water, but I had to 
notice that Mrs. McCue began to say 
“awful” and changed it to ‘‘awfully.”” And 
it struck me with a certain force that she 
had told G. D. to bring Conkling to meet 
her. And Robinson was watching her with 
his hazel eyes veiled by the lashes which 
gave his stares their innocent, childish 
seeming. And he didn’t like her. 

“You was a stenographer, Pearl?” 

“Yes. I don’t know,” she said, lazily 
stroking Conkling’s cigarette case, on the 
table, ‘‘if it’s stupider being a stenographer 
in New York or sellin’ soda down here. . . . 
Well, you have to work! Anyhow, a girl can 
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live cheaper down here. I do miss good 
music though. Another girl that worked in 
my office an’ I used to go and stand at the 
Opera on Saturday afternoons. That was 
music! I guess I’ve missed the opera more 
than anything else in New York.” 

Her voice was strange. Men turned in 
the shop where she was the chief waitress to 
stare at her when she spoke. The words 
were always soft, and somehow from a dis- 
tance, but it was not a melody. Robinson 
defined it when she had drifted off again in 
Conkling’s arms. 

He said, “‘I hate hearin’ a woman purr!” 

“She does, doesn’t she? Let’s 
get out of here.” 

“ Awright. But where’ll we go?” 

“T,” I drearily said, “‘am going home. 
My foot’s on fire.” 

My foot, in fact, had achieved four new 
blisters on its infected sole when I examined 
it by matchlight in the quarters, after a 
tedious drive from San Antonio in a car 
loaded with infantrymen all tremendously 
arguing about a new rifle. On Sunday I 
was inordinately lame, and on Monday 
morning the medical sergeant sympatheti- 
cally lanced a few swellings for me while 
other men attending sick call looked on 
with horrid interest. I had quite a success 
in the medical office and was deeply ap- 
preciated by everybody except G. D. Brown, 
who paid no attention and told me crossly, 
“You took an awful long time, corp’ral!”’ 
when I was hauling a sock over my fresh 
bandages. 

“‘What’s the matter with you, sonny?” 
the sergeant asked, paternally moved. 

“T got a sore belly from bein’ tattooed,” 
G. D. grunted, pulling up his shirt; ‘‘an’ 
for ten dollars I think they’d oughta tattoo 
you so ’s it won’t hurt!” 

The statement—G. D. Brown, Persis, 
Miss.—was irrevocably engraved on his 
pink flat stomach in two neat lines of thin 
tattooing. Men whooped. The surgeon 
put his head in from the next room and 
ordered silence, and then came to scold 
G. D. on the perils of tattooing, and sent 
him back to F Battery with a pot of salve. 

“Only,’’ said the cherub, recovering his 
spirits as we walked downhill,. ‘‘it’ll look 
grand when it’s quit bein’ sore! And ’Ras- 
mus says it’ll ’dentify me in case I got my 
head blew off in France. So it’s good an’ 
useful. ’At’s first time I ever heard ’Rasmus 
make a joke. He’s funny wiv ladies, but he 
dances slick. ’N’ he gave the fella at Mis’ 
McCue’s twenty dollars not to chuck her 
out Sat’day night.” 

“Huh?” I inelegantly gasped. 

“Oo!” G. D. chuckled, ‘‘’Rasmus was 
awful upset. He’s very genteel for a Yan- 
kee. We went back to Mis’ McCue’s flat 
after the dance stopped an’ had some pop 
an’ sandwiches we’d bought, an’ we wasn’t 
makin’ any noise. Only this fella—he owns 
the buildin’—come an’ bawled her out. 
Says he ain’t goin’ to have no dame bring 
soldiers in at after midnight an’ she could 
get right to hell outa there. An’ I was 
gonna fight him, only "Rasmus gave him 
twenty dollars an’ told himtoshutup.... 
Gee! ’Rasmus has him a little book wiv 
blue checks in it, an’ all he has to do is sign 
his name on one an’ take it in a store an’ 
they give him a hatful of jack! . 5 INI 
after we got slung outa Mis’ McCue’s we 
went an’ slep’ at the big hotel an’ had a 
room size of a church, wiv two beds, an’ 
there was pink stone in the bafroom floor 
an’ the nigger fetched us up our breakfas’ 
on trays wiv chopped-up ice all around the 
mushmelons! I bet his daddy must make 
nine to ten thousand dollars a year, cor- 
p’ral. He’s a manufacturer,” G. D. ex- 
plained, balancing the pot of salve on the 
back of a grubby hand. ‘‘T reckon he’s fire 
chief, too, or some ways prom’nent up in 
New York, ’cause when Mis’ McCue seen 
’Rasmus first time last week when you an’ 
him an’ Sergeant Robinson was eatin’ ice 
cream in the store there, I was holdin’ 
hands wiv her one end of the counter an’ 
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she says, ‘Is ’at long boy wiv gray eyes 
named Conklin’?’ ’N’ I says, ‘Yeh,’ an’ 
she says, ‘Gee, but he looks like his old 
man!’ Oo,” G. D. observed, as an 
idea crashed explosively in his brain, “I bet 
’at’s why she bullyragged me to have him 
meet her! Yes, sir! She wanted to make 
acquaintance wiv ’Rasmus ’cause she knows 
his daddy’s rich! Ain’t women snakes?”’ 

“Your intellect,’ I said, ‘increases — 
daily.” 

Here old Sergeant Mulcahy, leaning out 
of the orderly room of F Battery’s home, 
sourly suggested that G. D. might as well go 
to join the men at drill, as he didn’t seem 
to be dying of anything. G. D. committed — 
the pot of ointment tothe sergeant in the © 
most friendly way, and trotted off to the 
meadow where batteries were wheeling 
the 4.7 guns into place. I limped on to the © 
office and found Robinson sipping coffee — 
while he speculated on a problem in a book 
of trigonometry. He refreshed himself in 
this manner before a long day’s work and ~ 
could not be interrupted for half an hour. — 

When he shut the green manual, I asked 
him, “‘ What about Pearl McCue?” 

“What about her, kid?” 

“Well, just what is she?” 

“She’s too smart,”’ the sergeant drawled 
in his meekest Ohio voice, “and she’s — 
crawlin’ in the long grass lookin’ for mice. 
She’s what you call respectable, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“That,” I said, “‘is what I meant.” 

The little man rolled a cigarette, uncoy- 
ered his typewriter and picked up some offi- 
cial papers. Then he said lightly, “Pearl 
was goin’ to go right home to New York 
when Brick McCue died off, down on the 
border. They sent me up with the coffin. 
Then, when my outfit came up for keeps, 
here she was jerkin’ soda on East Houston © 
Street an’ a sheep-man was hangin’ over her 
nights. Only it turned out his intentions 
were kinda dishonorable. ’N’ then she was 
goin’ back to be a stenographer in New 
York some more. ’N’ then there was a 
doughboy lieutenant just outa West Point. 
Only, his mamma come down from St. — 
Louis to inspect him some. ’N’ right then 
this war broke out, an’ Pearl she’s hangin’ — 
on now, lookin’ for her size in fools. . . . 
I’ve knew dames like Pearl before. I bet 
she has some kid like Brown in every regi- 
ment ’round town bringin’ his friends to © 
call on her. But I guess Conklin’ can take - 
care of himself.”’ 

On the whole, I thought so too. As I 
say, he was not a clever youth, but he was 
also not insensitive, and mere training 
would warn him against a Pearl McCue. 
Moreover, a complete colonel had arrived 
to take charge of this new regiment, two- — 
thirds recruits or youngsters who’d en- — 
listed in 1916 to protect the United States 
against Mexico. This colonel waxed his — 
whitening mustaches, wore boots so darkly 
polished that they might as well have been ~ 
black, and rode viciously among the build- 
ings ranged up our little hill, staring fero-- 
ciously at things, with a frightened sergeant — 
major behind him taking notes. He spoke — 
in majestic snarls to battery commanders — 
and to top sergeants and appeared at drill — 
Napoleonically, with his adjutant, his or- 
derly and a bugler behind him. We knew 
no peace, and there were now no more — 
passes for San Antonio. Our part of Leon 
Springs Military Reservation became 
abhorrently military, and it gave me a dis- 
tinct shock to see a large car filled with 
civilians drive up the regimental street in 
the heated shimmer of Saturday morning. 
It returned, after a pause at the headquar- 
ters on the crest of the hill, and slid into the 
shade of a tree outside the door of our 
office. Colors of a famous Harvard club — 
glowed around a tall man’s hat, and two 
small boys in white linen decanted them- — 
selves from the tonneau. 

“Conkling’s daddy,” 
amusedly. 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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From your neighborhood store or your 
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Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day and 
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“T think you're right, Robbie.” 

“Tf they ain’t fools,’ the sergeant said, 
“they’ll clear outa here pronto. If they 
don’t, the whole outfit’ll be borrowin’ 
money off of the kid, and some fact’ry 
guy’ll thrash him just to show he’s as good 
as any millionaire’s pup. Just as well the 
batteries are drillin’ too. Better take it in 
hand, bud. They want to see the boy, an’ 
ain’t thought what’ll come of it.” 

I picked up my cane and opened the 
screen door, trying to keep my bare ankle 
and carpet slipper behind my good foot. 
Only the carpet slipper and the one stripe 
on my sleeve had identified me to the tall 
man in gray flannel. It seems that Eras- 
mus Caleb Conkling, 3d, wrote to his father 
confidentially and at great length. E. C. 
Conkling, 2nd, nodded to me at once, anda 
pretty, frail woman in the tonneau of the 
big, hired machine said, “‘Oh! I wonder if 
that isn’t one of ”and whispered to the 
girl who was obviously Conkling’s sister. 

‘‘We’re looking fora private in F Battery 
named Conkling,’ said the owner of 
Casaba Soap, descending. 

“You can go down on the field back of 
the corral and watch him drilling, if you 
like,” Isaid; “but what I advise you to do 
is to go straight back to San Antonio.” 

“T told you so, Marian,” the man said 
sideways to his fluttering wife. “‘We got in 
this morning, corporal. So you 
think this was indiscreet?”’ 

I nodded. A soldier, nursing a boil on his 
calf, was staring from the steps of F Battery, 
and the battery’s cook, clad in a wrist 
watch and some tattooing above the waist, 
was peering from under the canvas of the 
outdoors kitchen with an onion in each 
hand—a shrewd French Canadian. This 
grouped family in their hired car spelled 
money, and it was not even clever of Pearl 
McCue to have recognized Conkling if she 
had ever seen his father. A clerk from an- 
other battery and some prisoners in blue 
overalls from the guardhouse were idly ex- 
amining the invasion, in the middle of the 
roadway. 

‘Very indiscreet,”’ I said. 

Hubert, the elderly armadillo attached 
to the supply office, gave a dry, assenting 
cough from his perch on the limb which 
shadowed the doorway. I felt his moral 
backing, and said to Mrs. Conkling, ‘‘It’s 
not wise, you know. The boy would be 
pestered to death if—er—some of these kids 
find out who he is. He’d be made conspicu- 
Ouse He can’t get a pass for over 
Sunday, because the colonel has shut down 
on them, but he could come in for the eve- 
ning.” 

Mrs. Conkling was not unreasonable. In 
fact, she had perceived the half-clad cook of 
Battery F under his canvas roof. I think, 
too, that Hubert’s cold inspection from the 
tree rather frightened her. She said weakly, 
“Oh, very well. But Sonny could come in 
this afternoon. And tell him to bring that 
boy he says is so amusing. Mr. Brown, I 
think.” 

“T can’t answer for the consequences,” I 
nervously said, “but I’ll tell him to bring 
Brown. . There’s the end of drill. I 
really think you’d better get along, Mr. 
Conkling.” 

The millionaire swiftly bundled his two 
small sons into the machine and the driver 
got the car in motion. It rolled within 
twenty yards of Battery F, filing from the 
meadow where the colonel had been scowl- 
ing for three hours at his regiment. Torren- 
tial dust, prodigally lighted by the fero- 
cious sun, had smeared the sweating men. 
The guns were tubes of orange dust, and 
the tall person, his arms folded, sitting on 
the odd-looking thing that trailed behind 
some sweating horses, probably was an in- 
decipherable mask to Mrs. Conkling. In 
fact, she picked out an ornate lieutenant on 
a nice pony as Erasmus, 3d, and waved to 
him. 

Miss Conkling picked on the colonel. 
The small boys stood on the cushions look- 
ing for Erasmus; and Erasmus, 34d, his heart 
behaving curiously, watched the car and 
his father’s hatband receding as the caisson 
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jolted along, and his eyes filled, owing tothe 
sentiments appropriate to July, 1917. His 
head was aching anyhow. Five minutes 
later he came plunging into the supply 
office and gulped, ‘“‘I say, were 

“Keep your pants on, kid,” said Robin- 
son; “‘your mamma’s lookin’ fine. All you 
got to do is get you a pass for Santone at 
noon and you’ll find ’em at the best hotel.” 

Erasmus slumped on a chair and wiped 
dust and mud from his face. He said, 
hazily, ‘‘This is my birthday. Dad wrote 
me they might come down. Rather silly, 
because mother simply can’t stand heat.” 
Having said all this with proper restraint, 
he tumbled off the chair, his lips turning 
gray, and lay opening and shutting his eyes 
and saying, ‘‘Silly of me,” with the empty 
voice of a child. 

“Tt ain’t sunstroke or he wouldn’t talk,” 
said Robinson practically, and emptied a 
canteen on Conkling’s head. Then he rang 
up the medical sergeant at headquarters 
and drawled, ‘ ‘Hey, Clarke, fetch us down 
some hooch an’ ice, will you? . 

Yeh. Naw, it’s just a kid kinda 
busted up. Too much drill. Send it on 
down.” 

The medical sergeant arrived with a 
covert flask inside his shirt and some 
chopped ice in atin can. He adjudged that 
Erasmus, 3d, had better take a nap and not 
start for San Antonio for atime. Robinson 
then took charge of events. I think he had 
been more than slightly touched by this 
mixture of emotions. His only relative was 
a rather sour aunt in Middle Ohio, from 
whose care he vanished into the army, over 
the back fence, at the age of fourteen. But 
he had noticed that various acquaintances 
were attached to parents and brothers. It 
was interesting to discover this trait in the 
son of an obvious millionaire. 

“You look just like your old man, kid. 
What’s he do for a livin’?”’ 

“‘He’s a manufacturer, sergeant,’ the 
invalid said, rubbing ice on his forehead. 

“Oh! Casaba Soap, mebbe?”’ 

“Yes,” the boy murmured, being the 
poorest of liars. 

“You better keep that dark, sonny. 
Your life wouldn’t be safe. You’d have to 
bury your money in a hole an’ sit on the 
hole.” 

Conkling chuckled and nodded. His 
head was fairly ringing and his legs felt the 
brandy he’d swallowed from the medical 
sergeant’s flask. 

“Pearl McCue,’ Robinson drawled, 
“useda bang a typewriter in your father’s 
office in New York. Mebbe she told you, 
other night?”’ 

“No. That’s awf’ly interesting. No, she 
didn’t tell me. Don’t suppose she con- 
nected me with dad. Conkling’s quite a 
common name.” 

“So it is, kid. But then,” the sergeant 
yawned, “Pearl ain’t so common.” 

He was amused by the solution of a little 
human trigonometry, and looked at me 
with a grin when the boy had ambled 
shakily through the sunlight to take a nap 
in F Battery. 

‘An’ that’s what Pearl’s after, kid.” 

“I see. But he has too much sense to 
fall for her, Robbie.” 

“Yeh. She’s Miss Semele,’’ the philoso- 
pher chuckled. ‘‘ Knows that Jupiter ain’t 
just an ordinary guy. Only he won’t ever 
have to burn her up to get shut of her. 
He’s not her kind.” 

After noon men began to stroll in fresh 
clothes toward the trees that hid our can- 
tonment from the central camp of the reser- 
vation, and I thought of an evening in San 
Antonio with some relief. It meant, at 
least, the endless show of East Houston 
Street and ices in the glittering soda shops, 
or coffee with Robinson’s strange acquaint- 
ance, Maria, who weighed three hundred 
pounds and could remember the cheering 
over Maximilian’s execution in Mexico 
City and the rumor that Grant, the devil of 
the North, was to come down to avenge the 
dead emperor, and much else which she re- 
counted in French or battered English. 
About four I went for a shower in the 
empty, roofless bathhouse, and found G. D. 
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importantly fitting himself into clean white 
underwear. 

“’Rasmus has went in, corp’ral. His 
folks is here! ’N’ I’m goin’ in to eat supper 
wiv ’em!” 

“Remember,” I said, “‘that soup is more 
blessed when silently eaten, G. D., and that 
the knife is not meant for a fork.” 

“Shut y’ face! I don’t eat wiv my knife, 
corp’ral! Think I dunno how to ack? 
Course I do!” 

He did, as a matter of record—or he did, 
to be exact, in anything worth considera- 
tion. In September of 1918 he sat for some 
five hours under a shattered hedge in upper 
France with both hands gripping Conkling’s 
broken arm, and the rain fell on both of 
them equally. His manners nowadays are 
more reserved. He decorates the office of 
the Casaba Soap Company in New York 
with a certain haughtiness, and the other 
night someone pointed him out to me in a 
theater as a member of an old Southern 
family. She called my attention to the 
peculiar aristocracy of his strong pink 
hands, although murmuring that his gram- 
mar was simply atrocious. But then so 
many Southerners use abominable gram- 
mar, she said. They pick it up from their 
colored nurses. Anyhow, in July of 1917 I 
apologized to him for my rudeness and 
loaned him four dollars, as Erasmus had 
forgotten to give him his fare to San 
Antonio. 

Erasmus really left the camp in a kind 
of daze. His head ached, so that he hired 
the whole of a car to be alone in, and the 
sunlight hurt his eyes. He wondered 
whether his sister would think him grown— 
he dreaded her greatly; she was fifteen— 
or ask indiscreet questions about the pri- 
vate lives of soldiers. He hoped that G. D. 
would be moderately politic at dinner, and 
thanked heaven that the boy didn’t eat 
with his knife. And then he remembered 
that he didn’t know which hotel sheltered 
his family. But mostly his head ached 
with a dull and then sharp vibration of the 
nerves. It would be rotten to fall ill on his 
twentieth birthday, and with the family 
down here on his account. But he was 
certainly feeling awful. East Houston 
Street’s arcades and windows flickered a 
bit in his eyes when he paid the driver. 
His family wasn’t registered in the first of 
the town’s two big hotels. He left the 
teeming lobby and began to walk toward 
the other hotel, gritting his teeth a little. 
Perhaps he should have stayed at Leon 
Springs and had me telephone to dad. 
Uniforms and frocks were unequal blots 
under the arcades. He had to say, “I’m 
sorry!” as he bumped into a woman. 

“T’m not,”’ said Pearl McCue. 

Erasmus wiped sweat out of his eyes and 
took off his hat. The widow smiled at him 
for a moment, and he thought, in vague- 
ness, how cool and pallid she was in her 
black frock. You saw more of such women 
in New York, smartly quiet and unruffled. 

“‘T say! Sergeant Robinson tells me you 
used to—to be a stenographer in dad’s 
office.”’ 

“Oh, are you a son of E. C. Conklin’? 
Well, you know, you reminded me of some- 
body! I wondered where I’d seen you!” 

“Dad’s here,” the boy mumbled, his 
brain seeming to grind itself together. ‘I 
was just going around to the hotel to look 
for him. I say, what’s that stuff 
you take for a headache?” 

“What kind of headache?” 

“Tt was so hot drilling this morning,”’ he 
said, hoping he wasn’t going to faint, “‘and 
I blooming near fainted afterward.”’ 


The pretty woman said, “‘Oh!’’ and he, 


afterwards remembered a pause here. Then 
she purred, “‘I get headaches on hot days, 
down here. It’s an awful climate! 

Here, a druggist fixed me up some pills for 
that! You come around to my place and 
I’ll give you one. Better for you than 
bromide or soda, or those things. They’ll 
just make it worse.” 


“Yes. That’s awfully nice of you, 
but 

“Come on,” she said, “‘I was goin’ home 
anyhow. It won’t take a minute.” 


‘said. 
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After a little he was sitting in a chair 
in the parlor of her flat and stupidly watch- 
ing a curtain that shut off her bedroom. 
His head burned from the neck to the eyes 
in running wriggles of lightning over the 
crown. He would simply have to go to 
sleep at the hotel and have dad call up the 
regiment to explain where he was, and to 
save him a scolding for overstaying his 
pass. 

It was very kind of Mrs. McCue to 
bother after he’d got her in trouble with 
her thin landlord the other night. People 
were beastly. suspicious. 

“Drink this and then lie down a minute 
and let it work. It tastes,” she said, “‘some- 
thin’ fierce! But it will stop a heat head- 
ache. You want to be all fresh to see your 
father. He was certainly nice to us girls in 
the office.” 

Conkling swallowed the fizzy stuff in the 
thick tumbler and hastily opened his ciga- 
rette case, saying, ‘‘That is a fierce drink! 
D’ you mind if I smoke?”’ 

“Of course not! But lie back and shut 
your eyes. Here’s a match.” 

The cigarette washed this odd taste from 
his mouth. He lay back on some cushions 
and shut his eyes. Window curtains of 
cheap chintz rustled feverishly, and after 
a moment this roughness of sound seemed 
to pass into his tongue which swelled and 
became prickly. 

“Funny!” he said. 

“Just keep quiet,” the woman told him 
in her strange voice, monotonously, and 
then was silent while a funnel of slowly 
turning colors began a rotation inside his 
closed eyes. Presently she took the ciga- 
rette from between his fingers. 

“Th—thanks.” 

“Just keep quiet,’”’ she said. 

But he began to worry. Her skinny 
landlord with the hawk nose had come 
in that other night and made a fuss because 
she had soldiers in her flat. He really 
should get out of here. But the cushions 
were cool under his neck, even though the 
landlord was speaking in the room. 

‘Sure you didn’t give him too much?” 

“‘Sh-h-h! No. Find out which hotel 

The voices seemed to drip down some 
incline into nothingness. Everything de- 
lightfully slid away. Everything charm- 
ingly stopped hurting in his head. Every- 
thing was a receding point far above him 
in a vacancy. There was no sensation. 
There was no noise left in the black world. 
But all this was funny. He had got so 
swiftly out of the sunlit little parlor with 
the red and black chintzes in the windows 
into this mystery of cold comforts where 
nothing hurt. He began to raise a hand 
toward his head, and then the hand did not 
lift itself. Erasmus worried just a while. 
Only he was too comfortable to worry long. 
Nothing hurt. 


Robinson and I were sitting in the candy 
shop, drinking iced coffee, and I was watch- 
ing the street’s eternal flood of olive cloth. 


t 
¥ 


Women were ghosts of colors, passing among ~ 


the soldiery, with pallid faces, white arms, 
pale scarves around their shoulders, some- 
times without hats. 


I had idly noted that Pearl McCue 


wasn’t on duty this evening. Probably 
some profitable youth had taken her to 
dance. 


‘She ought to pick up somethin’ pretty 


good out of this muss,’’ Robinson reflected. 
‘“Wastin’ her time on Conkling. But some 


small-town banker’s boy or a big farmer 


would do for her. 


. What you lookin’ 


atiea: 4 


“Gq. D. went by.” 


“He ought to be a kind of revelation,” | 


Robinson accented the second syllable, 
“to a nice New York family.” ‘ 
“But he’s perfectly harmless, Robbie!” 
“T didn’t say he wasn’t. Only, he says 
anything he thinks. I hope he don’t climb 
into the ice cream with both feet. Nice 


baby, but kind of tactless,’”’ the sergeant 


“Tf he tells Conkling’s mamma how 
he an’ him nearly got a lady chucked out 
of her flat, she’ll be pleased to death.” ; 
(Continued on Page 187) 
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(set more 


GET- AWAY like a rocket. Speed. 
Silence. And an indescribable smooth- 
ness. That’s the Line Eight motor. 


Broad vision. Easily controlled ventilation. 
Comfortable intimacy. And a feeling of rest- 
ful ease. That’s the Victoria body. 


Colors a little different. Plenty of luggage 
room. Appointments typically Jordan. Finish 


out of life 


and details that will surprise you—when 
you hear the price. 


The kind of a car you quickly learn to love— 
fleet-footed in the work of every day—acharm- 
ing companion for your idle hours. 


Pack up and leave the same old things—the 
same old people—the same old places. 


Get more out of life. Go somewhere—ina Jordan. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, I/nec., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Air like wine—keep your head 
down — September tang — go 
back slowly—a gay companion 
— follow through—all the 
world a thrill—let the club do 
it— That's golf—That’s living. 
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© 1926, The Estate Stove Company 
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Car; 
ao a Radio,and \/> 


O question about it— 

the Grahams are 
“stepping out.” Why, only 
six months ago, they pur- 
chased a car. Then they 
bought a radio. And now 
they havea Heatrola. They 
certainly are “‘gettingon’”’! 
And what wonders Heatrola has worked in their 
home. You notice the improvement the minute you 
enter—everything is brighter, more cheerful. The 
Heatrola, with its fine cabinet design, was just the 
touch needed to set off the rest of the furniture. 


& very room comfortable 


Even that north bedroom is as 
comfortable as the room in which 
Heatrola stands. Flowers bloom in 
the rooms that were shut off in pre- 
vious winters. For Heatrola circu- 
lates great volumes of warm, moist 
air to every part of the house— 
summer-warmth in every room. 


previous winters. 


Average fuel saving — 45 per cent! 
'Heatrola owners in six towns in the Northwest—the coldest 
-part of the country—were asked how Heatrola compares 
in point of fuel consumption with their previous heating 
'method. Their answers show that, on an average, Heatrola 
saves 45 per cent in fuel! Here are the figures: 


APPROXIMATE 
CITY BEFORE WITH PERCENTAGE 
HEATROLA HEATROLA SAVING 
Red Wing, Minn. $100.00 $60.00 40 
Red Wing, Minn. 6-7 tons 4 tons 38 
Red Wing, Minn. 6 tons 3% tons 42 
St. Cloud, Minn. wv tong 3% tons 50 
St. Cloud, Minn. 8 tons 414 tons 44 
St. Cloud, Minn. 41% tons 3. tons 33 
Green Bay, Wisc. 10 tons 6 tons 40 
Green Bay, Wisc. 11 tons 6 tons 45 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 10 ‘tons 51% tons 45 
Milwaukee, Wisc. $138.00 56.00 59 
Superior, Wisc. 6 tons 31% tons 42 
Duluth, Minn. 7-8 tons 4\4 tons 40 
Duluth, Minn. 10 tons 5 tons 50 
Duluth, Minn. 6-7 tons 41% tons 31 
coal & boxes 
Duluth, Minn. 11 tons 41% tons 59 
Duluth, Minn. $95.00 $38.00 60 
AVERAGE SAVING 45% 


Names on application 


New York—243 West 34th Street 
Minneapolis—714 Washington Ave., N. 
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OW-a 
HEATROLA! 


Flowers bloom in the rooms 
that were always shut off in 


Of course, the big reason 
for this remarkable heating 
eficiency is the Intensi- 
Fire Air Duct. This ingen- 
ious device, found only in 
Heatrola, tremendously in- 
creases the circulation of 
warm air, without using a 
single additional pound of fuel. With the Intensi- 
Fire utilizing the heat which ordinarily goes up 
the chimney, it is not surprising that The Estate 
Heatrola does the work of a basement furnace, 
while using no more fuel than a single stove. 


No polishing or shining 
You'll be delighted with Heatrola’s 
cleanliness. Its paper-tight con- 
struction prevents dust and dirt 
from entering the room. And the 
grained mahogany, vitreous enamel 
finish is so easy to keep clean. No 
polishing or shining—just dust it 
as you do the piano. 

Perhaps you are still putting up 
with ugly stoves and sooty fireplaces. If so, get rid 
of them now. One Heatrola will take their place. 
It will cut your fuel bills, too (note the figures 
below) and will add a smartness to your home that 
only such an approved piece of furniture can give. 
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So easy to own one 


Already tens of thousands of small homes 
—new and old, one-story and two-story— 
know the saving and comfort of Heatrola’s 
heating method. Every section of every state has 
its Heatrola owners. Your local Heatrola dealer 
will gladly show you Heatrolas installed near you. 
He will show you, too, how this modern heating 
plant will look and work in your home—and how 
easily you can purchase it. See him at once, or 
mail thecoupon for free illustrated booklet, showing 
actual Heatrola installations and homes of users. 


THE Ess at.k ST OVERS GO M*FRAENPY,. HAMIL TO:Ny»OHITO 


Builders since 1845 of the famous Estates. A stove, furnace and range for 
every requirement—for cooking and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity. 


San Francisco—The Furniture Exchange 
Los Angeles—737 South Hill Street 


| There is only One Heatrola—Estate builds it 
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THE INTENSI-FIRE 


—exclusive with Heatrola 


The Intensi-Fire Air Duct is a 
patented device built into the 
Heatrola, directly in the path of 
the flame. It tremendously in- 


creases Heatrola’s heating ca- 
pacity without using a single 
extra pound of fuel. 


Even that north bedroom is 
as comfortable as the room in 
which Heatrola stands. 
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Mail this for 
free booklet! 


THE ESTATE 
STOVE COMPANY 


Hamilton, Ohio (409) 
O Please send my free copy of 
“Heat Every Room—Upstairs 
and Down." 


Olam planning to build. Tell 
me how the Heatrola building 
plancansave me 15% oncosts. 
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Hood Rubber Producti, 
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Carry summer fitness into the winter— 
but with better canvas shoes 


Schools now compel gym work—encour- endorsed by physical directors and ath- 
age basketball. Health demands that all letic coaches. 
of us keep fit during the confining winter There are three grades—to fit every purpose 
months. and pocket-book: 
! Yellow label—for hard wear 
But get the proper canvas shoe: Blade iba enero 
Hood Canvas Athletic shoes give the Purple label in between 
joyful summer freedom of sneakers— Vourlshoc dentecin oom 
fessionally endorsed basketball ©§ arches and cushion the heels. The HOOD ae poe Re ae Bee Hy 
Shoes for gym are made in a ¢ ° y ade Dy Moo ubber Company, atertown, ass. 
variety Of style EER Sa name on canvas athletic shoes is guaran Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
—plain or trimmed. tee not only of wear, but of health design Through Branches in all Principal Cities 


| 
Fa eet pre.  DUt HOODS support the ankles and 
| Look for the Hood Arrow 


RUBBER 
HEELS & SOLES 


CANVAS SHOES 


QUATLITY + ALWAYS + MAINTAINED 


(Continued from Page 182) : 

“He’s got more sense than that,’ I ar- 
gued, and G. D. came trotting in, his pink 
face brilliantly dripping. All the five 
waitresses cooed at him together. 

“Hyo, babe,’ said Robinson, leaning 
back in his chair. “‘Why ain’t you enter- 
tainin’ ’Rasmus’s folks?” 

But G. D. flattened his hands on the 
marble table and asked, panting, “‘ Hither 
of you seen ’Rasmus? His mamma’s scairt 
stiff! ’"N’ he ain’t gone back to camp, ’cause 
Mr. Conklin’s phoned out. I says, ‘’Ras- 
mus is feelin’ poor.’ An’ we phoned all the 
hospitals. It’s gone after ten o’clock! An’ 
his mamma’s all scairt. An’ I’m scairt,” 
the boy whimpered, grinding his hands on 
the table. 

I got a dreary picture of Mrs. Conkling 
pacing up and down the parlor of some 
suite in the biggest hotel of the strange 
lurid city, and of Conkling talking into a 
telephone, and of frightened children being 
told not to ery. This was all accurate 
enough. G. D. came timidly to join Eras- 
mus at six o’clock and found the North- 
erners worrying, and there had been no 
dinner party at all to celebrate the soldier’s 
twentieth birthday. 

“Painted in the car again,’’ Robinson 
said. ‘‘ Driver chucked him into some farm- 
house an’ left him.” 

“Naw,” said G. D., slapping sweat from 
his face. “‘Anybody’d have sense enough 
to bring him on in! I can’t make no sense 
of it!” 

The waitresses crowded on us with 
questions and one of them brought G. D. 
a glass of water. Some infantrymen joined 
us curiously, and the talk ran for a mo- 
ment in the circle of cynicism. This kid 
had just got stewed, they suggested, and 
was lying up somewhere. Oh, comin’ in to 
meet his folks? Then he wouldn’t be 
drinking. It was funny. G. D. gulped 
his ice water, and an elderly waitress with 
two wedding rings patted his wet shoulder. 
Unshaded globes covered the tanned men 
and the chattering women with a parched 
light, a little ghastly. 

“You better turn his name in to the mil’- 
_tary police,” an old sergeant said. ‘“‘They 
can start goin’ through the Mexican quar- 
ter. The town ain’t so tough as it was when 
I was a young fella, but things happen. A 
lad in my outfit got a knife in his arm last 
week. We had a time to keep him from 
bein’ tried.” 

His voice grunted through this. A sec- 
ond after that Robinson turned his bright 
eyes to the elderly waitress and asked, 
“Hey, Mrs. Scanlon, where’s Pearl?” 

“T dunno, sergeant. The boss fired her 
last night.’ 

“Oh! What for?” 

“Oh, she come in all doped up with that 
stuff she takes an’ give him some lip! She’s 
did so before. He only keeps her on be- 
cause the lads come in to flirt with her. 
He’ll be takin’ her back.”’ 

“Yeh? Well, we ain’t doin’ any good 
sittin’ here. Let’s go.” 

We were in the street. G. D. caught my 
elbow and trotted alongside me with his 
mouth open. Lights from windows caught 
on the moving muscles of Robinson’s back, 
disturbed under his faded, taut shirt. I 
limped after him, and the crowd was less 
thick when we crossed the bridge, with 
men in uniform idling on its pale rails. 
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Here the lights were fewer, and I got 
abreast of Robinson. 

“Where to?” 

“T’m goin’ to have a look. Babe, you 
keep shut up about this. Hear?” 

“Oh, sergeant, sir,”’ the stricken cherub 
gulped, ‘‘I’m scairt so my belly aches!” 

He was flatly whining, like a child of six, 
when we got to a corner where the arm 
bands of the military police thickened. 
Robinson snapped to a burly lad, “Here! 
Who’s the off’cer on duty? Clery? 
I gotta speak to him fast!” 

The young policeman said truculently, 
“Oh, you have?” and then wilted back as 
a tall lieutenant, fairly marked promoted 
sergeant all over his brick face, turned from 
some civilians to whom he was speaking 
and answered Robinson’s salute. 

“How’s things, Robbie?” 

“Fine,” said Robinson lightly. “You 
make a good bluff at bein’ an officer, Slim. 
Gimme a gun, old-timer, an’ one of your 
arm bands.” 

The lieutenant grinned, after a glance 
at G. D., and then jerked a thumb to one 
of his silent forces in this dim space behind 
a corner. I suddenly saw the privileges of 
an old soldier manifest. Robinson whirled 
the webbed belt of the revolver around his 
thin waist and hauled the blue band up his 
sleeve. There were no further words. He 
saluted his friend and we started back 
down the famous street. 

“‘Where’s her flat, babe?” 

“Sergeant, Rasmus don’t like her any!” 

“Yeh? Where’s her flat?” 

After a while I limped up some steps, 
my foot hideously aching, and paused to 
wipe my face. Robinson was already on the 
second floor when Brown and I had got to 
the top of steep stairs. I think the man in 
the green silk shirt had been lounging under 
a bulb in a thick blue shade. His face ap- 
peared as a narrow tawny wedge in smoke 
of a long cigarette when he asked, ‘‘ Where 
to, sergeant?”’ 

“T’m just callin’ on a lady. Third floor.” 

The man said blandly, “I don’t allow no 
soldiers in here after dark, my friend. . . . 
What’s a supply sergeant doin’ with an 
M. P. band on?” 

“What,” said Robinson amiably, ‘‘is it 
to you?”’ 

“T own this house. That’s what it is to 
me, sergeant.” 

I looked at this man, without sense. The 
whole thing had got cloudy in my head. 
He was smoking a long cigarette with a 
golden tip. This was his house and he didn’t 
want us to go upstairs. I saw and heard 
these things. 

“Cheese,’”’ said Robinson wearily, ‘‘do 
you want to be on the wrong end of black- 
maw case with a rich guy from New York 
on the right end?” 

The man grinned and dusted his cigarette 
free of ash by moving it up and down in his 
mouth. Robinson was also grinning ami- 
ably, and in the placid, discolored light 
he seemed quite comfortable. I wasn’t. 
Something hung above us from the stairs 
stretching up to the dark next floor. 

“Make me see that, sergeant?” 

“Why, ‘long about one or two in the 
mornin’ you'll be callin’ up a certain gen- 
tleman from New York ’at makes soap an’ 
sayin’ his boy’s drunk over here in Pearl’s 
rooms and you're goin’ to chuck her out an’ 
complain to the colonel about him. She’s 
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got the kid doped an’ can sprinkle some 
whisky on him easy. It’s a good idea. I 
’preciate it,’’ Robinson said, “‘’cause I | 
know it works. I’ve seen courts-martial 
on it out at Manila. Or you could just | 
throw her out and she could go ’round to 
the hotel an’ tell this kid’s folks he’s spoiled | 
her eternal reputation. Don’t everybody | 
know she’s a good woman? There’s two to | 
five ways she an’ you can work it. 

Pearl,’ he said quietly, ‘start wakin’ 
*Rasmus up, honey. Lightning’s struck.” 

The woman on the dark stairs above us 
said fearfully, ““What you goin’ to do, 
sergeant?” 

“Tt’s none of my business, Semele. It 
depends on you. If you need some money 
to get to N’ Orleans, why, I guess your 
skinny friend here can get it for you.” 

“How did you know he was here? I met 
him on the street and he said he had a ter- 
rible headache and i 


“Go wake him up, Pearl. We’ll be down | | 


at the door. Hurry! His mamma’s anxious 
about him.” 


Her frock hissed against wood. After a | 


moment her voice said gayly and loudly, 
“Oh, Mr. Conkling! Mr. Conkling! 
after ten o’clock! I let you sleep ’cause you 
looked so tired.” And the waking boy | 
mumbled in a long yawn. 

The man took his straw hat from his 
head and bowed to Robinson civilly. | 

“Of course you’re all wrong, sergeant. 
Mrs. McCue just run into the kid on the | 
street and fetched him in here because he | 
had a headache. You can’t prove a thing 
by that.” 

“Tt’s none of my business, friend.’ 

The man shrugged and drawled, ‘“That’s 
so. So everything’s friendly, huh? And 
you know the way out. Good night.” 

“G’night,’’ Robinson nodded. 

We stood in the doorway of the house, 
and the sergeant whistled to a passing 
military policeman, who accepted his arm 
band and the revolver folded inside the 
belt. 

Then he rolled a cigarette and told the 
dazed G. D., “Now, ’Rasmus dunno what 
happened. She’s a perfectly nice lady an’ 
was just tryin’ to fix up his headache. It’s 
too bad he slept so long and spoiled his 
birthday party. But there ain’t been 
nothin’ wrong, and there’s no cause to 
worry his mamma with any fool stories 
about dope or things like that. Remember 
that Pearl’s a lady. She used to op’rate a 
typewriter for Conklin’s daddy, so he’ll | 
know she’s a nice, friendly girl. A grown-up | 
guy knows when to keep his mouth shut, 
G. D. It’s none of your business. Mind 
that, babe—or do you know how it feels 
when a mule kicks you?” 

“Yes-sir, sergeant, I sure do!” said the 
cherub in awe. 

“Then think about it a lot; and when 
you grow up, babe,” the small man said, 
“vou may be President yet. Did you ever 
drive the cows home bare-footed?”’ 

“Why, ’course!”’ 

“Then you’re sure to be President. It’s 
how they have to do,’’ Robinson yawned, 
stretching his arms. ‘‘You wait here for 
your buddy an’ mind your own busi- 
ness. . . . Comeon, kid. We’ll go get us 
some coffee.” 

Conkling never takes headache powders 
nowadays. He says that he tried one once 
and it upset his stomach the next day. 
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Q It feels as smooth as it looks 
you give it this soothing, healing finish 


No skin so smooth a 
sharp razor won't leave 


INVISIBLE 
NICKS 


... heal them quickly! 


Only this way will your shave feel 
as velvet-smooth as it looks. 


There is nothing better than 
Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac to quickly heal 
those unseen cuts. At the very 
first touch your face tingles. And 
stimulated circulation brings first- 
aid to the countless invisible nicks. 


But it does more than heal. It 
leaves your skin cool and refreshed— 
like a cold plunge on a sultry day. 
Used regularly Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac ac- 
tually toughens the skin without mak- 
ing it in the least coarse! 

You'll like its clean, lilac odor! At all 
drug and department stores. Look for 
the signature of Ed. Pinaud in red on 
each bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 90 
Fifth Ave., New York—sole distribu- 
tors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. 


LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 
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KRAFT (HEESE 


has taught the public that in cheese 

there is no substitute for flavor. Flavor 
lone makes one cheese superior to 
another. If the cheese you buy has 
the Kraft Label on the outside, it will 
Iso have the unmatchable Kraft Fla- 
vor on the inside. | 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


NEW YORK— CHICAGO— POCATELLO, IDAHO 
KRAFT-WALKER CHEESE CO., LIMITED 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
_KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO., LIMITED 

i MONTREAL, CANADA 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


Send 10c in coin or stamps for the new 


V4 Ib., Yo Ib. nt < Ce bo and enlarged Recipe Book B—“‘Cheese 


and 1 AL! : and Ways to Serve It.” Address, 406 
cartons and DG ie Gece Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 


5 lb. loaves 


— PASTEURIZED FOR PURITY — 


of merchandise. Words can be sent all over 
the earth very quickly, but a sack of cocoa 
still weighs 150 pounds and a bale of cotton 
500 pounds; neither can be transmitted 
by wire, nor do they slip conveniently into 
a merchant’s pocket. They move slowly. 
But they can be bought nowadays by de- 
scription, while they take whatever time is 
required to reach their destinations. 

This sort of trading is really an invention. 
One day it did not exist and the following 
day it did exist. It is just as distinctly an 
invention as any patented chemical process 
or mechanical device. Also it is an Amer- 
ican invention. Of course all the mate- 
rials out of which it was fashioned were 
plainly available; nevertheless, the use of 
them resulted from the devising of a plan 
which had never before existed. That plan 
or invention is the commodity exchange, 
dealing in contracts for the future delivery 
of merchandise. Year after year this inven- 
tion has been improved and simultaneously 
introduced into new fields, until today mak- 
ing a market for an annual world 
crop is a science in itself. Thousands 
of experts are engaged in various de- 
tails of this work, their talents rang- 
ing all the way from accountancy to 
the grading of coffee, sugar or rubber. 

From the most remote 
islands of the seas information 
about crop conditions is as- 
sembled, and back to those 
islands will go precise data ac- 
counting for every bag or bale 
of their products held in stor- 
age warehouses throughout 
the world. Both producers 
and buyers are represented 
on all commodity exchanges. 
There is no trading in the 
dark. Every purchase must 
go on the bulletin board and 
isimmediately cabled to every 
other bulletin board. If Lon- 
don’s market gets out of line 
with Tokio or New York 
there will ensue a flood of 
orders to buy or sell. 


Insurance 


No matter how many ex- 
changes in various parts of 
the world are dealing in one 
commodity, they constitute, 
in the last analysis, one world 
market. Round and round 
the earth they flash their quo- 
tations, while the goods move 
slowly through mountain 
passes on the backs of donkeys 
or across thousands of miles of . 
salt water in the holds of tramp steamers. 
The modern world market sends its com- 
modity unerringly to its various destina- 
tions not by diverting the shipments from 
their ordinary courses of travel, but by sell- 
ing and if necessary reselling them time 
after time while they crawl along at what 
may fairly be termed a snail’s pace, since 
the comparison is with the speed of electric 
currents passing through copper wires. 

Where the new form of market has been 
incorporated or chartered as an organized 
exchange, as is usually the case, it soon de- 
velops an entire legal code of its own. Asa 
rule its laws are rigorously upheld by fines, 
penalties or expulsions. Untiring effort is 
expended to liberate the commerce in which 
it engages from any possibility of having to 
resort to the courts of law. To this end ma- 
chinery is set up in the form of committees 
that are expected to render decisions within 
afewhours. There is ceaseless struggle for 
such a high degree of standardization that 
no man doing business in that field could 
possibly be under any misapprehension 
about its requirements, customs and con- 
ceptions of substantial justice. The most 
conspicuous benefits gained by these efforts 
are speed, reduction of risk and astound- 
ingly low expense. 
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Not only the original invention but fully 
90 per cent of the improvements on this 
comparatively new process for making a 
market are American. Within a mile of the 
New York Stock Exchange there are half a 
dozen commodity exchanges whose quota- 
tions circle the globe many times daily. 
Nearly every one is the most important in 
the world in its field, and this is due not en- 
tirely to the enormous bulk of American 
trade but partly to the admitted leadership 
of Americans in developing this process. 

Memberships in the great commodity 
exchanges of New York City are scattered 
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Men Usually Hesitate to Buy When They are Uncertain About 
the Possibility of Selling 


over every continent of the globe and most 
of the productive tropical islands of the 
seas. Virtually all the monarchies, repub- 
lies, colonies and commonwealths of the 
earth are represented; some on only one 
exchange, others on two or three, a few on 
nearly all of them. At present, of course, 
the preéminent position of New York City 
in world finance contributes to the growing 
importance of its exchanges; but long be- 
fore the United States became the wealth- 
iest nation, New York was still the great 
leader in making a market for any com- 
modity that passed through its harbor in 
large quantities, no matter whether it was 
outward bound or destined for American 
consumption. 

There are two facts about all commodity 
exchanges engaged in world-wide trade that 
have puzzled the general public for half a 
century, and probably always will do so. 
First, the primary purpose of these in- 
stitutions is to reduce the risk incident to 
international trade; and second, itis a well- 
known fact that speculators eagerly seek 
commodity exchanges in search of risk. 
Absurd as it may seem, both are easily 
accommodated. 

If you have bought cotton or coffee or 
sugar or cocoa, and do not wish to gamble 


with it, but on the contrary very earnestly 
desire to hold it at the original purchase 
price, you can do that through an exchange. 
And if, on the other hand, you wish to 
speculate on the market without having the 
slightest desire to come into possession of 
the actual goods, you can do that also. 
Millions of persons know that the latter 
fact is true, but very few realize that the 
vast majority of future trading has prac- 
tically the same purpose behind it as the 
purchase of insurance. Scores of specific 
examples are available, but two which are 
probably the most typical will serve. 

Let us assume that the importing 
firm of X, Y & Z has purchased in 
Sumatra. and Brazil two shiploads 
of coffee. These deals will have 
been made by cable, and presum- 
ably the price was entirely satis- 
factory to the buyer, otherwise 
there would have been nosale. Four 
or five weeks must elapse now be- 
fore the coffee can arrive. 


happen. The price may go either 
up or down. The firm of X, Y & Z 
has no objection to the price go- 
ing up, but would not like the price 
to go down. As a matter of fact, 
what the importing firm really 
wants, now that a satisfactory 
trade has been closed, is no 
change whatever in the price 
of coffee. They made a good 
buy at the time and they hope 
it will remain a good buy. 


Hedging 


But coffee is a crop grown 
in many places and consumed 
all over the world, so there is 
scarcely a chance for the price 
to remain absolutely un- 
changed for four or five weeks. 
Therefore the importing firm 
of X, Y & Z sends an order to 
a broker who has a seat on 
the Coffee Exchange, telling 
him to sell a contract for the 
future delivery of this coffee 
at the price originally paid for 
it. And now the original pur- 
chase price is stabilized. 

How? Well, if coffee goes 
up half a cent a pound, the 
importing firm of X, Y & Z 
will lose half a cent on the 
future contract, but they will 
make it back on the coffee 
itself. And if coffee goes down 
half a cent a pound, they will 
lose that much on the coffee, 
but they will make it back on the future 
contract. They have now done what the 
market calls hedging. They are in a bomb- 
proof trench with the coffee on one side and 
the contract on the other. There is no way 
for both the future contract and the coffee 
to show a loss. What one gains will be pre- 
cisely what the other loses, and so the firm 
can go ahead with its business untroubled 
by changes in the market. Their trade in 
futures is dictated strictly by conservatism 
and nothing else. 

The second condition under which a fu- 
ture contract is a conservative investment 
can best be shown by taking cotton as an 
example. Cotton goods are manufactured 
for the retail trade months in advance of 
the season. This is another result of rapid 
communication. A spinner planning his 
output and prices would like to have cer- 
tain assurances about the market for raw 
cotton. If it is going to sell at twenty cents 
the pound during a certain month of the 
coming winter, then he knows what his 
price will be for various grades of goods. 

But he is running ahead of the calendar, 
so he can’t be sure. All sorts of things 
could happen during the interim. He does 
not wish to assume all the risk, so he goes 
to the Cotton Exchange through his broker 


During | 
that time all sorts of things can | 
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Auto Top Fi nish : 


ny 
AY A 
%, 12 COMPANY NE 


One application of Duro 
Gloss Finish makes the old 
top bright as new. It beau- 
tifies, waterproofs and pre- 
serves the top material. 


Duro Gloss is a finish—not just a 
dressing. It is the same finish that is 
used in the manufacture of the 
famous Duro Gloss Top Material. 


Duro Gloss brushes on easily and 
smoothly without streaks or brush 
marks. It dries overnight to a bril- 
liant lustre. Duro Gloss Finish will 
stand 250 degrees of heat, and is not 
affected by sun heat or cold. 


Duro Gloss Finish is sold by leading acces- 
sory stores, dealers and trim shops, in con- 
venient sized cans. Or if you prefer, any 
good trim shop, paint shop or service 
station will apply it for you. If your dealer 
does not have Duro Gloss yet, send us his 
name, and we will see that you are supplied. 


Duro Gloss Top Material 


When you have your top recovered, you 
will want Duro Gloss Top Material. Its 
uniform high quality insures long top life. 
And it has the famous Duro Gloss Finish, 
too. All trim shops have Duro Gloss Top 
Material, or can get it for you readily. 


Duro Gloss Top Patching 


For holes and splits of average size, 
Duro Gloss Top Patching is ideal. Easy to 
apply. Sticks so tight it can’t be pulled 
off. Ask your dealer. 


J. C. HAARTZ COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


Top ‘Finish 
Top Material 
Top Patching 


TO THE TRADE: Write name and address in 
margin below, tear off and mail for attractive Duro 
Gloss proposition. Check whether 


0) Jobber 0 Trim Shop 
0) Accessory Store 


0 Car Dealer 
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and purchases a contract for so many thou- 
sands of bales of cotton, delivery to be 
made during the month in question. And 
now his risk is enormously decreased. 

If later any very violent changes threaten 
the market so that he becomes uneasy 
about his future purchase, he can hedge 
against it by the purchase or sale of other 
contracts. He is doing business in a world 
market which will be affected by events on 
every continent, so that it becomes im- 
possible for him to keep up with all of them, 
but he can always hedge. The market is 
open every working day and trade is 
usually active. If this manufacturer does 
not purchase a contract for the future de- 
livery of cotton, then he will be taking a 
chance on the market of four or five or six 
months hence and to that extent he will be 
gambling in cotton. So he purchases a 
contract for future delivery in order not to 
gamble. For him it is insurance. 

But what of the man who sells the con- 
tract? The answer is that he is hedging 
against his own purchases, previously 
made. This will apply also in the case of 
the coffee futures previously mentioned. 
The general purpose of all this trading is 
to stabilize each man’s price, also the mar- 
ket, and thus reduce risk. 


Selling Rejected Goods 


Another phase of the defensive use of 
futures appears when a manufacturer or 
importer has to buy a much larger quantity 
of raw material than he really needs in 
order to pluck from the lot the exact grades 
that he intends to use. Experience may 
have proved to him that it is wise to pur- 
chase double the number of pounds of 
cotton, for example, that he will eventually 
manufacture. This would be a hazardous 
venture but for the existence of a world 
market. He would have on his hands a 
large quantity of rejected cotton that in all 
probability neighboring plants would find 
no more desirable than he found it. 

Where then could he sell this cotton? 
Rather than risk finding himself confront- 
ing that question, he probably would have 
purchased very, very slowly instead of 
taking a large quantity. Men usually hesi- 
tate to buy when they are uncertain about 
the possibility of sell- 
ing. Thus the whole 
crop movement would 
proceed much more 
slowly. But with a 
world market at his 
service he knows that 
the excess or rejected 
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cotton can easily be sold. It may go to 
Japan, India, Germany or Fall River, 
Massachusetts. He need not even know. 
He sells it by a contract on the exchange. 
No doubt he can estimate almost exactly 
how many bales will be left over, so he may 
sell them for future delivery even before 
they reach his plant. Perhaps this sale will 
be made on the same day as his original 
purchase. He thus gets out from under the 
risk very promptly. He doesn’t want to 
gamble and the exchange offers him a way 
out. 

Under present conditions on an active 
market, consummation of such transac- 
tions as these is a matter of seconds. Not 
even minutes are consumed. Nor does it 
make very much difference where the 
goods happen to be at the moment, for the 
thing that is actually sold is a contract to 
deliver these goods at a certain time. The 
goods are known to exist; moreover the 
contract guaranteeing delivery is negoti- 
able. This sort of market place makes one 
small fair of the whole world, yet the entire 
mechanism has, for fifty years, been housed 
in three rooms—one in New York, one in 
Liverpool and another in New Orleans. A 
fourth has recently been added in Chicago, 
which now has an exchange dealing in cot- 
ton futures, but only the first three are 
fifty years old. 

In the New York Cotton Exchange the 
center of activity is a ring only twenty feet 
in diameter; there are three steps up and 
three steps down, and the traders stand on 
these steps. The bowl-like center of the 
ring is kept clear. The purpose of this 
arrangement is to make it possible for each 
trader to see all the others. An active 
market will bring about 150 men tothe 
ring. A gong sounds and the market is 
open. The traders then announce verbally 
what contracts they are authorized to sell 
and what contracts they will buy. 

To a person. unacquainted with this 
procedure, and standing on the sidelines 
in the réle of observer, the picture is one of 
indescribable confusion. It seems utterly 
impossible that these men are accomplish- 
ing anything beyond making a tremendous 
amount of noise. One has to learn the mean- 
ing of their apparently wild gestures before 
it becomes clear that sales are taking place. 

_ For example, a 
trader offering a 
contract for Janu- 
ary delivery of 
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cotton will name the months and the price, 
then he will hold up one or two or four or 
five fingers to indicate the number of bales. 
Each finger means 100 bales, which is a 
unit in trading, and is referred to as a con- 
tract. One contract means 100 bales. If 
he holds up five fingers, he means five con- 
tracts, or 500 bales. This gesture is made 
as though he were pushing something away 
from him. The purchaser makes the op- 
posite gesture as though he were scraping 
something toward him. And that closes the 
deal, except that they sign little printed 
memorandum cards, each man signing the 
other’s card. However, by the time this is 
done the transaction is already on the wire 
and being posted on the bulletin board in 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 


A Matter of Seconds 


Uniformed reporters employed by the 
exchange are stationed at intervals around 
the ring and they watch every gesture made 
by a trader. The moment a deal is closed it 


is reported by signal to the rostrum which 


towers above the ring and bristles with 
telephone and telegraph equipment. The 
signals used by the reporters are simply 
the deaf and dumb language, but they do 
not have to spell out words, because the 
telegraph code abbreviations are used. 
The month of March is H; December is Z; 
and nearly everything else is boiled down 
to one letter. Thus news of the closing of a 
deal reaches the rostrum instantly. 

The man who receives it writes it on a 
slip of paper which he passes to the tele- 
graph operator sitting beside him, and at 
the same time he telephones to the bulletin 
board, which is served by a whole squad of 
men who scurry about with telephone re- 
ceivers attached to their heads. By the 
time the two traders have signed each 
other’s slips the deal will be chalked up on 
the bulletin board which runs along one 
whole side of the room, and similarly will 
be chalked up in New Orleans. About the 
same time it will appear on the ticker, for 
the telegraph operator’s wire reaches quite 
a number of receiving stations all at the 
same time. 

Just as each deal in New York goes to 
New Orleans, so New Orleans is reporting 
to New York. And there is a smaller bulle- 
tin board for Liverpool. This board does 
not have to be quite so large as the others, 
because the difference in time between 
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Liverpool and New York closes the first 
market rather early in the second one’s day. 

With this simple machinery, an annual 
crop that has reached 16,000,000 bales in 
this country alone is prodded to market. 
However, the secret of success will not be 
found in the visible mechanism, but in the 
rules and regulations by which these men 
make words take the place of actual goods. 
All classifications of cotton have been 
standardized, so that when a trader speaks 
of ‘‘middling’” everyone knows exactly 
what he means. 

Every detail in connection with the sales, 
deliveries, settlements, accounting, billing 
and arbitration of disputed points is coy- 
ered by rules, so that it is almost impossible 
for a misunderstanding to arise. The aim 
is to leave only one element variable, and 
that is the price. Next, the responsibility 
of the traders is guaranteed as nearly as 
rules and regulations and precautions can 
accomplish such a result in a human world. 
Thus this market place accomplishes some- 
thing with words that very few writers 
have ever been able to equal—it defines 
them with awe-inspiring finality, and in 
addition it comes very close to a perfect 
mark in making each man’s word good. 
That is how it happens that these traders 
can carry on a world-wide traffic in cotton 
without having the cotton in warehouses 
adjoining their offices. 

The contracts they close by simple ges- 
tures are really very complex. From a 
lawyer’s point of view, this trading would 
appear to be absolutely impossible. And, 
of course, if these contracts depended only 
upon courts of law for enforcement, the 
whole scheme would collapse; but the ex- 
change itself enforces them. A member’s 
seat is very valuable; moreover, there are 
all sorts of guaranty funds. But thestrong- 
est incentive of all for obeying the rules 
is that they are dictated by the common 
interests of the trade, consequently they 
facilitate business. 

An impressive feature of these rules is 
their brevity and clarity. For example, if 
a dispute arises between two brokers as to 
whether they really closed a deal, the rule 
says that the one claiming it must immedi- 
ately sell or buy over again as the case may 
be. The loss, if any, will be settled by arbi- 
tration. Now it is obvious that a matter of 
this sort might be covered by at least five 
or six rules, and probably any one of them 

(Continued on Page 195) 
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The 
** Perfect Circle” 
Principle 
A is the continuous oil-reservoir 
groove which holds the oil 


Put your 


mind at Ease! 


OU FEEL a new ease of mind as soon as 

you begin driving with Perrect Cir- 
CLEs in your motor. You know that your 
cylinder walls are being properly lubri- 
cated, and that you can drive long dis- 
tances without replenishing your oil sup- 
ply. 7  * The reason for this performance 
is the Perrect Circe groove-and-slot com- 
bination, a patented principle which no 
other ring can have. The continuous oil- 
reservoir groove spreads an unbroken film 
of oil over the cylinder walls, protecting 
and lengthening the life of cylinders, 
pistons and rings; the slots carry away he 
surplus oil, stop oilpumping and make 
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THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANY, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA 
Export Sales Department, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


_ PERFECT CIRCIE 
Oil- Regulating Piston Rings 


Tell me the names of the nearest PERFECT CIRCLE dealers. My name and address are written below. 


possible 1000 or more miles to the gallon 
of oil. PERFEcT Crrcxes have been used by 
the winner of every major race for four 
years—are standard equipment in 140 cars, 
trucks and buses. Installed by good dealers 
everywhere. 7 7 7 If you prefer, we will 
send you the names of the dealers near 
you who make a specialty of installing 
Perrect Circres. Just sign your name 
lower margin, tear off and mail today. 


Oil-Regulating Type 
60c and up 


Compression Type’ 
30c and up 


*For best results, always use PERFECT CrRCLE Compression 
combination with the Perrect Circe Oil-Regulating 


(if a dealer, check here, [] sign and mail for complete dealer information) 


(shown in red) and distributes 
it over the cylinder walls in just 
the right amount for perfect 
lubrication 
B points to the scientifically lo- 
cated slots which drain the sur- 
plus oil—and only the surplus 
—back into the crankcase . 
Cis the vital film of oil which is 
left onthe cylinder walls . . 


Pat. Mar. 29, 1910 
May 2, 1922 


How It Works 


The red shows the path of 
the oil—up the cylinder wall 
and into the continuous oil- 
reservoir groove on the face 
of the ring, through the oil- 
draining slots in the ring, 
and then back into the 
crankcase, through holes 
drilled in the piston behind 
the ring. 
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PEA TUR E 
FABRICS 


Bike Doe hREET 
A RECOGNISED 
STANDARD BUSINESS 
SUIT IN PLAIN COLORS 
& PENCILJTRIPES 


HARKDIOFUN 
WOVEN IN SCOTLAND 
TO WITHSTAND HARD 
USAGE-AN EXCLUSIVE 
FASHION PARK 
FABRIC. 


PARKTOWN 
WORST EDY IN 
MODERN WEAVES 
& COLORS - 
PRICED TO WARRANT 
VALUE 
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SHEET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME, FARM, FACTORY AND FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Guaranteed 
Hand Dipped 
in pure 
Molten Zinc 


Thirty-five years’ experience has 
emphasized the superiority A the 
Wheeling process of dipping each 
article separately by hand in pure 
mo i m zinc. While modern large- 
scale » production methods offer 
sis cker and cheaper ways to perform 
this operation, the slower but more 
inte hand-dipping process is 
carried on in Wheeling factories 
hedaaks it gives a heavier, longer- 
wearing zinc coating, inside and out. 


The Wheeling Mark— 
A Household Buying Guide 


Household utensils which seem commonplace, 
but which are essential to the comfort and con- 
venience of home life, are distinguished for 
unusual quality by the Wheeling trade mark. 


It is a buying guide for people everywhere who 
have found what satisfactory service can be 
obtained from such usual things as Pails, Tubs, 
Garbage Cans, Ash Cans, Oil Cans and Coal Hods. 


Extraordinary value in these everyday necessities, 


which bear the Wheeling red label, can be seen This Wheeling Rubbish 
and also measured by longer usefulness. This is Hea Behe See 
due to the special hand-dipping process and to an Poche dele dpe occas 
organization with thirty-five years’ experience in acaipcion oi ad 
producing sheet steel products for the home, dull be deeheroue: 
farm, factory and for building. chants aneent tie 


a longtime. It costs so 
little that you can ill af- 


Careful buyers who insist upon Wheeling Guar- ford wo be without its 
. sa ety and convenience. 

anteed Hand-Dipped Metalware are well rewarded Ask sour dealer for No. 
¢ . an upped 1 

by economy and satisfaction. pure molten zinc or Na 

400japanned. Ifunable 


to ap tain one of these 
etter burners locally, 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY trite he 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Branches in the Following Cities: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
RICHMOND MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY CHATTANOOGA 


Wheeling 


CORRUGATING COMPANY 


Ask Your Dealer to Show You the 
WHEELING SUPER-RADIANT There is a size and model of Super- Radiant 


AS HEAT Gas Heater to meet every home requirement. 
G ER Provides clean, healthful heat. The distinc- 
tive Wheeling burner assures utmost economy 
in gas consumption. Attractive models at 


your dealer's, $18.00 to $75.00. 


Copyright 1926—Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
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(Continued from Page 190) 
would be as just as the existing rule; but 
these men are interested in action rather 
than abstractions. A fairly good rule that 
will bring substantial justice promptly is 

much more acceptable to them than a per- 

fect rule with five qualifying phrases and 
high probability of delay. They are there 

to do businers, not to argue. Every possible 
situation must be covered by arbitrary 
rules, so that in trading they need mention 

only price, quantity and time of delivery. 

Otherwise their invention would fall far 
short of success. 

Contracts for the future delivery of cot- 
ton were bought and sold in New York be- 
fore the Cotton Exchange existed. Partners, 
clerks, salesmen and messengers used to 
rush hither and yon through that part of 
lower Manhattan where most of the cotton 
firms had their offices, looking for one an- 
other and offering to do business. Natu- 
rally, they often failed to find one another. 
Then the plan for an exchange was drawn 
up and it was chartered April 8, 1871. At 
that time Liverpool was relatively even a 
more important cotton market than it now 
is, but New York invented the exchange, 
and all others followed its plan as a guide. 
The Liverpool Cotton Association and the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange were or- 

ganized not many months later. These 

three transacted the world’s business in 
contracts for the future delivery of cotton 
until recently, when Chicago entered the 
field. 

Only a few doors from the New York 
Cotton Exchange is the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange, which has two rings 
and two sets of bulletin boards. These dis- 
play an amazing variety of statistics. The 
one dealing with coffee tells how many bags 
are in each warehouse, how many bags are 
afloat, and, briefly, seems to omit nothing 
except the one-pound packages on our 
pantry shelves. 


Eliminating Distance 


There are coffee exchanges in Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, Havre, Hamburg, and 
two in Brazil, which country produces the 
largest crop. The New York Coffee Ex- 
change was organized in 1881. The world 
crop of coffee is roughly 20,000,000 bags of 
132 pounds each, and contracts for 15,000,- 
000 bags were traded in on the New York 
Exchange last year. Several of the Euro- 
pean exchanges have languished since the 
World War, and it frequently happens that 
European importers seek the American 
exchange to do their hedging because of its 
more active market. 

This fact discloses a very interesting 
phase of the new type of world market— 
namely, its geographical location does not 
make a great deal of difference. As long as 
the wires are open, a merchant in Hamburg 
would prefer to do business in an active 
exchange on the other side of the world 
rather than in a dull one next door. Even 
the differences in language do not constitute 
an obstacle, because each trade develops 
its own international idiom or jargon assoon 
as it is organized on an international basis. 

The Sugar Exchange is comparatively 
youmg, having been organized in 1914; but 
its volume of business has grown very rap- 
idly, due largely to the unsettled conditions 
in that market ever since the World War. 
At present a sale of 10,000 tons of sugar in 
one deal on the New York Exchange often 
fails to cause the slightest flicker in prices. 
There was a time when sugar quotations 
rose and fell with an almost rhythmic regu- 
larity according to the season, so that their 
curves could be plotted with a fair degree 
of accuracy. During that period many re- 
finers and importers took no precautions 
in the form of hedges against their pur- 
chases; but as the market grew more and 
more unsettled the use of contracts for 
future deliveries increased. Refiners espe- 
cially find it necessary to carry enormous 
stocks, and when the trade winds are 
stormy they often seek shelter by hedging. 

At 124 Water Street, which is just a few 
minutes’ walk from the Coffee and Sugar 
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Exchange, the dealers in cocoa hold forth. 
There are 183 of them, and when business 
is active the visitor will hear them yelling 
“Accra” with great enthusiasm, while 
others rush into telephone booths as though 
taking refuge from this dreadful word. If 
the visitor knows no more about cocoa than 
I did, he may suspect that the New York 
Cocoa Exchange, Inc., has just invented 
some new profanity and is giving it a try- 
out. Not so, however. Accra, it seems, is 
on the West Coast of Africa, and a very 
good grade of cocoa is grown there. 


Advantages in Neighborliness 


The statistical charts on display at the 
Cocoa Exchange show that twenty-four 
different islands, producing territories or 
countries collaborate in supplying the 
world with cocoa beans, and as this results 
in quite a number of different grades, the 
exchange promulgates rules to prevent con- 
fusion and facilitate trade. These rules 
inform the trader which grades are ac- 
cepted as standard, which are at a discount, 
and the amount of the discount. 

Thus if a contract calls for Accra and 
something less is delivered, there will be 
no dispute, because the difference in price 
has already been settled. It is covered by 
a rule. Cocoa, like coffee, is sold by the 
bag, but the weight is different. A bag of 
cocoa means 150 pounds. The unit of ex- 
change trading is30,000 pounds; but instead 
of being called a contract as the cotton 
market refers to its unit of 100 bales, 
the cocoa unit is referred to as one lot. 
Therefore when a member of the Cocoa Ex- 
change remarks that he bought a lot of 
Accra he is not speaking in hazy general- 
ities; he means that he has purchased 
30,000 pounds of cocoa beans grown on the 
West Coast of Africa. 

Until a person has glanced at the bulletin 
board of a commodity exchange he can 
scarcely realize how thoroughly the trans- 
oceanic cables do their work. For example, 
here is a brief catalogue of one day’s news 
assembled for the guidance of the cocoa 
trade: Receipts of Bahia, movement of 
cocoa at the port of Lisbon, shipments 
from Accra; arrivals at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia; exports from Santo Do- 
mingo; stock of cocoa in American ware- 
houses, cocoa afloat for the United States, 
receipts at Guayaquil, stocks on hand in 
London, Liverpool and Havre; London 
and Liverpool receipts and exports; a 
cable summary of the day’s trading in 
Liverpool; a cable summary of the day’s 
trading in Hamburg, and quotations in 
dollars on the different moneys a buyer of 
cocoa might need to pay for his purchase. 
Let a man gaze at such a bulletin board for 
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one minute and he has a new conception 
of the telegraph and cable. Both seem to 
work pretty hard riding herd on his pro- 
spective cup of cocoa. 

At No. 25 South William Street there is 
another ring, another group of men, and 
they shout in another jargon. They are the 
Rubber Exchange. Their unit of trade is 


two and a half tons; that constitutes one | 
lot, or one contract. There is no particular | 


reason for this except that it is a tradition 
of the rubber business. 

Proceed a short distance toward Battery 
Park, possibly a walk of one minute, and 
the New York Produce Exchange looms 
up in the form of an ancient red brick 
building. Here the trade is in grain. This 
is the only commodity exchange in New 
York City that is housed in a room of im- 
pressive dimensions. A skylight of stained 
glass takes the place of a ceiling, and there 
are decorative columns high and massive 
that effectively call attention to the size of 
this room. Indeed, it seems probable at 
first glance that a troop of cavalry could 
maneuver in it. When the traders are 
noisy their voices blend in a manner sug- 
gesting a mob offstage. The magnificent 
distances of that room almost drown their 
shouts. 

Of all the exchanges in New York City, 
this alone would probably be accepted as 
the model for a stage setting. There is 
more than size here; there are overtones of 
drama; also this building really is very 
old. One expects any moment to see gen- 
tlemen wearing mutton-chop whiskers and 
tall silk hats step solemnly out from behind 
one of the pillars and speak in grave tones. 
The other exchanges have no pillars, there- 
fore if a trader stepped out from behind 
anything it would have to be a telephone 
booth. And if the architecture or furnish- 
ings suggested his greeting it would prob- 
ably be, “‘ Well, let’s get busy.” 

The general plan of doing business 
through organized exchanges is being in- 
troduced into new fields every year. There 
is at present a movement on foot to estab- 
lish a burlap exchange, and several efforts 
have been made to organize a tea exchange, 
but they failed because there are too many 
different kinds of tea. Quite a number of 
the large commodity markets in New York 
already approach the exchange plan of 
doing business even without having in- 
corporated exchanges. By the simple 
device of grouping their offices in one 
small district they manage to widen each 
firm’s market. Even such local and com- 
paratively small enterprises as the traffic 
in poultry and vegetables do this. In- 
stead of each firm desiring to keep away 
from its competitors, the advantage lies 
entirely in the other direction. They group 
themselves and thus make for their little 
world a world market. 


Words are Cheap 


The chemical, metal and drug businesses 
also group themselves, hence both buyer 
and seller know the condition of the whole 
market, while the layman encounters to 
his amazement and astonishment such an- 
nouncements as the following: ‘Soda 
prussiate demand not keen but tone is 
steady’”’; or “The outstanding feature of 
the market group was ipecac root. Inter- 
ests not covered by contracts for future 
deliveries ‘will find it difficult to make re- 
placements.” These are from The New 
York Commercial of June 18, 1926, and here 
are a few others: “‘Hydrofluoric acid was 
steady. Italian lemon oil market was soft 
in tone. Menthol continued to be under 
Better demand was noted for 
calcium arsenate.” 

The great demand of international busi- 
ness today is, ‘‘Give us a world market.” 
And by that is meant a market place where 
quotations and contracts will serve in lieu 
of goods. It costs much money and time to 
haul goods hither and yon over the face of 
the earth. Goods travel at a snail’s pace, 
and one wrong move will wipe out all hope 
of profit. But words move quickly and 
cheaply. 
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No. 142 


new luxury 
for your bathroom 


Everyone can afford tt —no 
one can buy any better 


TEP with me into one of New 
York’s newest and most exclu- 
Sive apartment hotels. We are in 
the midst of luxury. All the magic 
of color and design known to the 
arts of decoration create for us 
apartments of delightful charm 
and beauty. 


Open this door and we enter one 
of the bathrooms. It is an exquisite 
room, immaculately clean and in- 
viting. The floor tiles form a small 
checkerboard pattern in black and 
white, partly hidden by a gray and 
mulberry bath mat. The wall tiles 
are tinted blue, deeper in tone near 
the floor, fading almost to white 
at the top. 


New “Beauty —for every bathroom 


NerrHer pains nor money have been spared 
to make it the last word in beauty and 
luxury. Every fixture is the best obtainable, 
including the toilet seat, which you will 
find upon inspection is a “‘Church’’ Sani- 
white Toilet Seat. And yet, though it 
seems a luxury, it is sold at a price which 
everyone can afford. 

What a difference it makes in the appear- 
ance of a bathroom to replace an old, dark- 
colored, cracked, or otherwise unsightly, 
toilet seat, with a modern, ‘‘Church’”’ 
Sani-white Toilet Seat—permanently white, 
smooth, handsome, durable, and as easy 
to clean as porcelain. Its beauty and re- 
finement are qualities every woman wants 
in her bathroom—a room she can be proud 
to have guests use. You can easily install 
one yourself. Obtainable at any plumber’s. 


Send for Free Book 
Tuat you may see just what this seat really 
is, send coupon below 
for Mrs. Mildred Stev- 
ens’s sixteen-page 
book entitled, “‘An 
Easy Way to Make 
a Bathroom More 
Attractive,’’ together 
with a free sample of 
sani-white sheathing. 
No obligation. Ad- 
dress: C. F. Church 
Mfg. Co., Dept. Fo, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Church ts 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


C. F. CHURCH MEG. CO., Dept. F9, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


With no obligation on my part, please send a free copy 
of your book, ‘‘An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom More 
together with free sample of Sani-white 


Attractive,” 
sheathing to: 
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SHIRTS 


Smart Styles 
for Prep and College 


Collegiate Shirts are setting style 
standards for the youth of the 
land. When one boy wears them, 
his friends want them, too. 


And, not because imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery. But 
rather because each Collegiate 
Shirt has a distinctive mannish 
touch that makes an instant, 
enduring appeal. 


BLOUSES 


Puritan 
Eton Collar 
Blouse 


Ry 
Style to delight the boy— 
wear to delight the mother. 
There’s an Eton Collar Blouse 
for boys from four to ten. A 
Button-On Blouse for the lit- 
tle fellows from three to eight. 
And a Sport Blouse, or blouse 
with regular collar attached, 
for ages from six to sixteen. 


All sturdily made of the finest quality 
materials by a firm which for more than 
30 years has created the styles for boys 
and youths. Ask your dealer about 
Puritan Sport Jackets. 


At the Better Stores Everywhere 


Greenebaum Bros. & Company 
58th & Market Sts., Philadelphia 
New York—200 Fifth Avenue 
Manufacturers of 


Collegiate Shirts 
for Youths 


Puritan Blouses 
for Boys 


Puritan Sport 
Jackets 
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“Did you note how he tried to get Larry 
as he fell?’’ Hugh Shumack inquired. 

“No,” I allowed. 

“Yes, sir—I ought to know, bein’ an eye- 
ball witness—he whipped back to strike 
just as Larry fell. But a row of us were 
standing so close that he decided not to put 
it through.” 

“With a front foot?”’ I inquired. 

“With his front head, I tell you. It was 
more like a rattlesnake making a slight 
pass, but decidin’ not to strike. Failin’ to 
get Larry, he took it out in tryin’ to kill 
himself against the grand stand.” 

“That ain’t a human hoss—that hoss is 
besieged,’ said Slim Purdy. 

“What do you mean—besieged, Slim?” 
said Hugh. 

“He ain’t himself, that hoss, no more 
than a man who goes crazy.”’ 

We went down to the death cell before 
dusk. Breezy was already there looking 
over the fence. Firebird was standing, 
head down, eyes down, all his lights turned 
off. We saw a tremble flow over his nar- 
row shoulders and you could still hear his 
breathing six feet away. 

“Looks mighty sick and exhausted,” 
Breezy said, pitiful-like. ‘Asif he mightn’t 
live till I get to him.” 

‘What makes you think you’re going to 
have him tomorrow or next day?’’ I asked. 


“Just a feelin’, he said. ‘‘Doesn’t al- 
ways turn out either.’’ His eyes didn’t 
move from the outlaw. ‘‘What do you 


think’s happened to him?”’ he inquired of 

no one in particular. “‘That ain’t the same 

hoss that got out from under Larry—same 

hide and hoofs, but that’s about all.” 
“Too deep for me,” said Pan. 


Hardtwist Peters had kept rolling up ad- 
miration each afternoon for his roping exhi- 
bition; Pan and Hugh Shumack and Paddy 
Flynn seemed to have the bulldogging 
honors between them. My own perform- 
ance I’m not speaking about this year; it 
turned out I wasn’t acting right, having so 
much on my mind. 

The next day Firebird stayed in the 
corral with the horses uncalled for. Jo 
Kain made another good ride, this time on 
Moonshine, and just to sit that night- 
loving maniac a year or two back was con- 
sidered a champ’s job. Breezy Lane came 
through on the Reverend in a way that 
made me send a telegram to the big boss 
about taking on a new hand, terms being 
reasonable. 


Now the evening before the last day a 
little string of twisters was forgathered in 
one tent, the occasion being to find out 
what horses they had drawn for the finals 
tomorrow—always a time when you feel 
the need of a smoke. Jo Kain and Breezy 
Lane were under canvas in this fast com- 
pany. Len Hudkins came in, holding his 
sombrero, which contained the folded 
papers. 

“When I call your names, gents, step up 
and draw your saddle rack, the first being 
Bob Cawkins by honor of his standing. 
Dig deep, Bob.” 

“Tt’s the gent as draws Firebird that’s in 
for a long flight,’” Cawkins said. ‘‘ My sup- 
per don’t feel as if it was doing me any good 
at the chance I’m taking right now.” 

“There’s just two horses here in Chey- 
enne that I don’t care to dangle my feet 
from,” Paddy Flynn remarked. ‘Fire- 
bird’s both of ’em.”’ 

Neither of these men connected up with 
Firebird’s fatal ways for tomorrow; several 
others drew also, breathing deeper after- 
ward, until there were only three or four 
men and horses left to be matched up, and 
Breezy Lane’s name was called. I watched 
the kid’s face as he unfolded his ticket—a 
trace of shock there, then the queerest, 
gamest smile. I’d have bet four to one that 
his look reflected the name Firebird on his 
paper. But just then I heard Jo Kain’s 
name spoken, saw him reach for his warrant 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


and over his shoulder read the worst in red 
letters—our Joey to meet the tiger. Breezy 
took a step toward him as if swallowing his 
own hurt and envy, but Jo wasn’t seeing 
anybody right then; just held hard to his 
smile, set his face steady toward the flap of 
the tent and marched out. 

“Suppose Breezy was disappointed or re- 
lieved?’’ I asked of Pan later. ‘“‘Suppose 
that shocked look of his was sorrow over his 
hunch not turning out?”’ 

“‘T make no pretensions of understanding 
Breezy’s taste, Marty, but if he wasn’t dis- 
appointed I’m a badly fooled hombre, and 
the American stage needs him more than 
the cattle country.”’ 

““Tomorrow’s a day we’re all goin’ to 
remember at the Split Sevens,’ I said. 
“They’ll be overflowing the grand stand 
and crowding the field on the chance of the 
man who sits Firebird getting killed.” 

Next afternoon in the arena I had the an- 
swer to my telegram from Yuma, but I 
waited to see Breezy ride once more first. 
Also I had another idea that day—to be as 


close as possible when Jo Kain came out on - 


Firebird; so I volunteered to help with the 
timing, having my favorite pony, little 
Gee-Gee, between my knees where he be- 
longed. Hell’s Escort, which was Breezy’s 
lot, was a horse with good and bad days. 
No snap to him that last. afternoon. He 
wasn’t bad enough to give Breezy a high 
score or tame enough to give him a reride. 
Just a case of hard luck to keep a boy 
down and I couldn’t rightly let this change 
my idea to ask him home with us, though 
something personal kept putting it off. 
Then the feature 

“Peel your eyes, people!’’ I heard Hemp 
Dodge, official announcer, call. ‘‘What we 
now have to offer is the unusual spectacle of 
a hoss with a man on top. Nothing short 
of the future of Napoleon lies ahead for this 
young man if he succeeds in upsettin’ the 
theory of gravitation. . . . No, lady, not 
a five-gaited saddle hoss. That young man 
picked by fate to ride is makin’ eyes at 
death right now. Still, we all wishes him 
well. Here they are! The Yuma Carna- 
tion on Firebird—coming out!” 

There, as the chute door flung back, 
Firebird showed as two days before—as if 
just out of a dark room, the sun hurting his 
eyes—waiting for his cue from the devil he 
served. His head began to sway from side 
to side, bowing from left to right; little 
Gee-Gee began backing under me away 
from the unnatural spectacle. Now Fire- 
bird looked to kneel. Jo reached for his hat 
to start fanning. Not a speck of wind, but 
that hat of Jo’s lifted and floated away. 
The black brute then humped, aviated and 
came down, his four feet trailing like a 
wasp’s, until his barrel was less than a foot 
from the ground, nose fanning the dust. 
His next was a different sort of take-off, 
holding down one hind foot to pivot on, 
head twisting back as he spun. 

Jo started to leave right then, daylight 
widening; Jo following his hat slow but 
sure, regretting to go, but reading his duty 
plain; boots up, pink shirt flaring apology; 
after which overture our Jo landed on his 
shoulder, head thrown under. It came over 
me then, something that meant more to 
come. Firebird wasn’t leaving the spot, 
though free to go. His mouth was open, 
like nothing else I’d ever known in the horse 
world. Then I saw his killer head lift and 
strike at Jo’s upturned face; right after 
that he reared, aiming to mash a foot on the 
pink shirt, but Gee-Gee had carried me in 
by that time and I drove him back with the 
hondo end of my las’ rope. Breezy was 
first man to join me bending over Jo, help- 
ing to get him into the ambulance. If this 
had been a blood brother down, Breezy 
couldn’t have looked more white and hurt. 

As we walked together after the cart he 
said, ‘“‘ Marty, you were pretty close when it 
happened. Just what was it that caved in 
Jo’s forehead over the right eye?”’ 

“‘Firebird’s buck teeth, upper jaw.” 
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“Didn’t exactly bite him then?” 

“No, struck—mouth open.”’ I decided to 
wait no longer. ‘‘By the way, Breezy,” I 
said, “I’m carryin’ a telegram that offers 
you a job at the Split Sevens.” 

“T’d like to go you, Marty, but I’m ridin’ 
Firebird before taking up any other part of 
my life work.” | 

“Still want some of that?’ I said, feeling 
queer. He nodded. ‘Pendleton?”’ 

“Tf I don’t meet up with him sooner, 
They tell me they’re going to saddle him at 
Cohontas ten days from now,”’ he went on. 
“Firebird resides over that way. One or 
two of the boys are going.” 

“That little Colorado rodeo won’t mean 
much honors or advertising,” I remarked, 
looking at him close, only to find out ‘here 
was a kid who aimed to ride for the sake of 
riding more than glory. 

Pan and Hardtwist started back for the 
ranch next morning, it being several weeks 
before the big Oregon show, which anyway 
I felt slipping for this year so far as the 
Split Sevens ranch was concerned. I sent 
another telegram to Mr. Quinlan. Time 
hung heavy for me that day, breathing hos- 
pital air, and every little while catching Jo’s 
eye through his bandage. Doom and fell 
night was what he shot out at me—some- 
thing the matter with the boy besides being 
hurt normal—the same I had noticed about 
Larry Dryden after his ride. The answer to 
my later telegram came from the.big boss 
toward noon: 


Yes, get back of this new boy for Cohontas 
show. Bring home what’s left. Kate leaving 
for Cheyenne at once to help pull Jo through. 


Kate coming, yet I was getting more and 
more restless. 

Breezy passed his time outside that day, 
piecing together Firebird’s history, study- 
ing the same from all angles and only turn- 
ing up in the hospital toward evening, when 
the outlaw was rolling freight homebound. 

“They had to rope him to get him into 
the freight car this afternoon,” he reported. 
“They say his peculiar bucking, that none 
of the boys can stay with, is because of his 
breedin’ not bein’ cow-hoss. He’s polo 
stock, mostly thoroughbred, only four years 
old ——” 

A voice came from under Jo’s bandages: 
“Get out of here! I don’t want to hear 
nothin’ about that hoss!”’ 

“Sounds as if Jo was going to get well,” I 
apologized in the hall; and then inquired, 
“Did you happen to hear how Firebird got 
his name? I’ve always been curious.’’ 

“From his breedin’. Fire-eater was his 
sire and they tell me his old dam was named 
Love-bird.” 

“‘Love-eater wouldn’t quite have done,” 
said I. 

Breezy furnished further details: ‘‘He 
wasn’t bad asa baby. Taken over asa polo 
prospect by a United States cavalry outfit 
and ruined as a two-year-old— clubbed in a 
stall by a dirty-tempered groom. Also, be- 
fore leavin’ for parts unknown, that groom 
busied himself working a steel bur into 
Firebird’s felt saddle pad to get even for 
something the officer who owned the*kid 
said. The iron didn’t work for a minute or 
two. The officer was riding out on the polo 
field when the colt suddenly went crazy. 
They found out the trouble, but had a devil 
on their hands from that day.” 

““They’re all man-made, these outlaws,” 
Isaid. “Always somebody’s taken his own 
dirt out on ’em.” 


Kate came next morning. Her breath- 
less way of laughing as she took off her hat 
and put on a white apron ought to have 
given me a new flavor for coffee and pan- 
cakes, but didn’t when I saw her look com- 
ing up to Breezy Lane. They hadn’t met up 
to this time. 

‘‘And you’re the one who’s going to ride 
that same horse?”’ she said, her left hand 
indicating Jo. ’ 

“*Meanin’ to try, ma’am.”’ 

(Continued on Page 198) 
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Drink 


Delicious 


Orange CRUSH. 


After School— : 


Orange-Crush is good for 
children—has real food value. — 
‘For all its flavor comes from 


_mmmmmeoncaai luscious oranges. 

Lg ‘e Here's the magic recipe: 

’ pak GaARCCORDTRR TR i ee? oe ¥ 
on First, healthful carbonated FI 
oe water—next, the juice @ 
ees luscious oranges —next, the 


delicate flavor of their pee 
Added to this, the zestfu 
tang of the fruit acid foun 
in oranges, lemons, and lim 
—a pure food color, such. 
you use in your cakes an 
candies— pure cane sugar. 
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ROLE TEC perp pee 


Drink Ge 
: Delicious 


All the flavor comes from the orange 
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Save Money Easily 


no more roof leaks 
and water damages 


Ww pay out good money for frequent 
roof repairs, new roofs, or leak dam- 
ages? Depend on Rutland No-Tar-In Roof 
Coating and have no more roof troubles. 
You can easily keep your roofs water tight. 
No maintenance expense. 


Notadrop of tarin Rutland Roof Coatings. 
Tar deteriorates quickly. Apply Rutland No- 
Tar-In and forget your waterproofing prob- 
lems. Fixes leaks instantly in any weather. 


No-Tar-In Coating provides a perfect roof 
of asphalt and asbestos—a tough mineral 
covering. Will not crawl, sag, harden, 
peel or blister. For any 
roof or surface. Always 
ready for use under any 
conditions. Easy to ap- 
ply. Especially good also 
for waterproofing foun- 
dation walls. Over thirty 
other uses. It is worth 
your while to insist on 
Rutland No-Tar-In Roof 
Coating (or No. 4 paste) 
at hardware and paint 
stores. Save money by 
sending coupon today. 

Rutland Fire Clay Co., 
Dept. B21, Rutland, Ver- 
mont. Also makers of 
famous Rutland Patch- 
ing Plaster for repairing 
breaks in plaster walls. 
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Rutlan 


No-Tar-In 
ROOF COATING 


Other uses 


Waterproofing 
foundation 
walls, drain 
pipes, skylights, 
gutters; for silos, 
patching broken 
slate, setting tile. 
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RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 

Dept. B21, Rutland, Vermont 
Without obligation, please send No-Tar-In 
repair and waterproofing data with name of 
nearest dealer. 


25—50 or 75 years of 
wear! 

SY BATEVER your 

span of life, a 

Krementz Collar But- 

ton will serve you to 

the end—and it is so 


guaranteed. At your 
dealer’s. 


Guaranteed 
time / 


a Lifetime | 


Sell Christmas Cards 


The people you know buy Christmas Cards. They will give you their 
order from our Beautiful Book of Samples. The best line with the 
biggest commissions paid weekly. Full details without obligation. 


ARTISTIC PUBLISHING CO., 323 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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Her quick protest softened to the same 
tender look I’d seen that night back at the 
ranch when Breezy was playing his guitar 
at a distance. She wanted to know all 
about him from me when we walked out that 
afternoon—if Breezy had said anything 
about himself on the trip up in the freight 
car. She didn’t seem interested about his 
fine showing in four rides, nor when I told 
her about how disappointed his face looked 
at drawing Hell’s Escort instead of the Fire- 
bird; but about that hurt look around his 
mouth as we picked up Jo Kain she couldn’t 
seem to get enough. There was something 
she couldn’t exactly ask but seemed to 
need to know about the boy. I watched 
them together several times in the next few 
days, and knew pretty well by this time 
why I hadn’t wanted to take him back to 
Yuma. Jo was pronounced ready to travel, 
and the night before leaving for Cohontas, 
Breezy came to me in heavy trouble. 

“Mrs. Durman don’t understand about 
this ridin’,’’ he said. ‘‘ Why, if I go back to 
Yuma without riding Firebird I wouldn’t 
be rightly there to work for you, Marty— 
most of me hanging back where he is.”’ 

*‘T can’t mix up in these woman myster- 
ies none,’’ I told him, jerking away. Except 
that Jo hadn’t lost any of his, it would 
seem his grouch had fallen to me of late. 
‘“Women always ball up such things,” I 
said, ‘‘but you never heard of it stopping 
none of our wars or heroisms, did you?”’ 

Then Cohontas—my first call at that 
little high-up cattle town; cool and bright 


| the day we got there, big mountains all 
| round, people laughing and enjoying them- 


selves; but by this time a revelation was 
bearing down on me, not to be stood off any 
longer. Here was Kate walking between 
me and Jo Kain, white and unsettled at the 
thought of Breezy’s coming ride; more 
worked up than I’d ever seen her since Bill 
Durman passed. Sure looked as if the 
right lad had come along after three years— 
only a boy, but something fatal for Kate 
in that hurt look around his eyes. Now I 
heard Jo’s doleful tones from her other side. 

“Not sportin’ a regular ambulance, I 
wonder what this town’s goin’ to use this 
afternoon?’’ he wanted to know, and I saw 
Kate settle smaller between us. 


Queer a ride like that should be pulled off ‘i 


away back from everything, only six or 
seven big men from outside being present, 
the rest just hard-working twisters on a 
holiday. There never was any doubt about 
Breezy getting his chance; the man who 
had made the finals at Cheyenne had right 
of way here. They had given us seats in the 
arena and Firebird was being saddled. 

“Marty, they’re earin’ him!’’ reached me 
in a desperate voice from Kate. “‘Oh, I’m 
sorry I came!” 

*‘Tt’ll soon be over,’ I said, trying to 
soothe her. 

“Tt sure will,’ worked out from under. 
Jo’s remaining bandage. 

The saddling crew jumped back and 
there was Breezy settling into place on the 
bony mud-caked black. Firebird stood and 
shivered a second, then began that ferocious 
circus walk of his, with the look of keeping 
an eye out on either side. Having located 
his bearings, of a sudden he proceeded to 
forget ’em—humped like a civet cat, cleared 
the ground to his own height and landed at 
all angles. Breezy zigzagged a trifle, but 
was still aboard, his legs digging forward 
and back like a locoed clock pendulum, tak- 
ing his punishment as if prepared. As 
every quarter second passed, I looked 
harder for the young man to begin that 
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slow, curious separation I’d twice noted at 
Cheyenne; but Breezy’s move now was to 
grab his hat and start fanning, something 
Firebird hadn’t counted on. ‘ 

As I say, it was queer to be way off in the 
mountains during the next ten seconds, 
while lasted the prettiest fight of man and 
horse ever pulled off, and I’ve watched too 
many to be excessive in speech. I don’t 
have to tell you what does the damage in 
our business. A man can get bruised all 
over in bucking, but bruises heal. It’s the 
pounding at the base of the spine that lets 
the life out of a man to stay. It wasn’t a 
cow horse we were looking at. Firebird 
wasn’t built like one, didn’t move or think 
like one; yet in that ten seconds I speak of 
he threw a bucking feature, condensed and 
speeded up, containing all the pranks the 
bad ones know—Breezy sitting there bare- 
headed, his smile showing through the dust. 

But after that period—at the end of 
which the whistle sounded—things sud- 
denly changed and changed hard. Breezy 
failed to hear the signal, or feared to hop off 
on account of what had happened to other 
men. Anyway, the show kept on, turning 
stale and awful, as if, starting a bonfire, you 
set going a city block. I stood up, Firebird 
coming our way, and there—just a glimpse 
through the dust—Breezy’s face long and 
white, the mouth open, taking the crashes 
as you’ve seen the slow bumps run along a 
string of freight cars.. Kate clutched at my 
arm. 

““Stopit! Oh, Marty, can’t you stop it?” 

“Sit down,’”’ I told her. ‘‘Nothin’ to be 
done!”’ 

Sounds like snoring, or when one is going 
under chloroform, came out from the dust 
cloud, but from horse or man I couldn’t 
tell. Three pick-up men were crowding 
their horses in, but there was no getting a 
hand on Firebird’s hackamore as he ducked 
and circled, often rearing to strike. And 
there it was to watch—sometimes from the 
side, sometimes from the front, until I 
thought the riding game had gone out of 
me for good—the snapping of Breezy’s 
spine. 


Queer, a little cattle town away off 
among the foothills of nowhere should reg- 
ister a finish known only to happen once or 
twice before. They were both down, 
Breezy unconscious. I was dragging him 
clear, aiming to fight off Firebird when he 
got up; but the beast didn’t get up, and 
that moaning sound was in the air that had 
come from the Cheyenne grand stand after 
Larry’s ride. Then the way the killer’s 
head flung back, mouth open, told me— 
twitchy racing legs not using the ground—a 
battle fought to the finish, man and horse 
falling at the same time, the latter done for 
and Breezy out of his head two hours. 

I stood outside the cabin where they had 
taken him. Kate was on the job within, 
hat and jacket off, white apron out again. 
It was dark and windy in the high gap that 
held the little town of Cohontas, though 
there was still a pale light on the peaks. I 
hadn’t found it easy to stay near the lad. 
Apparently in some way he had been badly 
punished as a kid, and perhaps that was 
what drew him to the Firebird, for every 
little while his voice raised: . 

“Don’t—not any more—oh, don’t!” 

As we came gradually to understand, he 
didn’t mean altogether the punishment of 
the afternoon. Something was riding him 
from long ago, possibly brought back by 
what happened today. I didn’t find out 
exactly, but wondered how Kate had hap- 
pened onto this point from the beginning. 
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When Breezy finally fell into a real sleep — 


she put on her jacket and joined me outside, 

“Tt was some man he lived with long 
ago,” she said, “‘some beating as a 
child ——” 

We walked for quite a while after that, 
liking the cold night air, not saying a word, 
until Kate stopped and faced me in the deep 
dark of the mountains. 

“Oh, Marty, it isn’t all cruelty to ani- 
mals! It’s cruelty to men too!” 

“What’s that, Kate?” I said, still in 
Breezy’s boyhood. 

“‘This bustin’ game. Oh, I’ve seen so 
many of you—old men before fully grown.” 

“You care a lot, don’t you?” I said, 
looking back toward the light. 

“You boys think you heal up and get 
well, but what you really do is to hammer 
your youth away.” 

I saw she hadn’t heard me and risked it 
again. Kate stopped, pulled me round to 
look close in the dark, and held my eyes for 
a second or two—but not a word. 

For days I felt just at the edge of finding 
out what that look meant, but it always 
slipped. As for the rest, there in the dark at 
Cohontas—what she said of the battles of 
men and horses, I could only see her side of 
it at the time; but when I observed Breezy 
upstanding again and how the hands at the 
Split Sevens took to him, I began to see it 
was a woman’s point of view Kate had 
nailed me with. The man who had ridden 
Firebird had done something no one else 
could lay claim to. 

Only with Breezy it was the same as with 
Jo Kain—the healthier he got, the less 
Kate noticed him. Besides, something in 
her seemed quieted about that hurt look 
round his mouth, with the boys making so 


much of him. I put in alot of trouble think- © 


ing over these things, especially the way 
Kate looked at me at Cohontas, and finally 
one night I went over to the dobe guest 
house. 

She heard me the minute I went in and 
showed herself on one of the balconies, 
saying she would be down in a minute. 

So I strolled round under the low dark 
beams, waiting and enjoying her arrange- 
ment of the Indian and Spanish rugs, ollas 
and pottery, though nervous. The big boss 
had just sent in another chestful of blankets 
from over Taos way, though it looked as if 
half the tepees of the Southwest were repre- 
sented on the walls already. I started the 
phonograph going with one of those Span- 
ish love songs made in Mexico “‘ Ceety”’ and 
sat around and smoked, wondering how Bill 


Durman ever got such a post-mortem hold ~ 


on Kate. 


Then she was coming down, and I saw she 


was looking special, as if going away. She 
nestled back among the cushions. I didn’t 
mean to take any chances, but after a while 
I ventured: 

“T keep thinkin’ of that night at Cohon- 
tas WY 

“Yes, Marty?” 

“There was a time back there when I 
thought you and Breezy a 

She bent forward and forked me with a 
look, but it softened in a second and all I 
could see was her eyes shining in the dusk; 
then her words: 

“Tf you knew as little about cattle as you 
do about what I’m thinking ”? She 
didn’t finish that. ‘No, Marty, I’m not 
taking a boy to bring up.” 

“Some man ne 

“‘T used to think so—I always hoped so, 
but now I see it’s a child. . . . Oh, 
Marty, you’ve been so tiresome to wait 
for!” 
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BULOVA Watch the balance of 
power belongs neither to the 
case that graces the wrist nor to 
the movement that records the 
time. So happily distributed are 
these two necessary requisites to 
a perfect timepiece that each 
BULOVA Watch has well earned 
the title of Aristocrat of Beauty— 
Autocrat of Time! 


The ‘Balances of ‘Power 


‘Cinta too often, the eye ap- 
peal in the selection of a 


watch takes precedence over its 
real function —to tell time on 
time throughout the years. And 
yet, how quickly its beauty fades 
when it fails to be obedient to 
its trust! 


BULOVA Watches range in price 
from $25 to $2500. They vary in 
price as they vary in design. They 
are alike in dependability. 


Those artists who design each 
BULOVA case are as obedient to 
the laws of good taste as the arti- 
sans who build each BULOVA 
movement are to the time-hon- 
ored laws of their craft. In a 


BULOVA WATCH COMPANY i 
Makers of fine watches j 
Fifth Avenue New York 
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LUCILLE 


ARTEMIS 
Solid platinum, hand carved case; 14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
36 diamonds; 17 jewel $350.00 engraved; 15 jewel $50.00 


14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $40.00 


Sr ee 
14 kt. solid white gold handsomely 14 kt. white go ed; 15 ee on 
engraved; 15 jewel $50.00 : 


14 kt. white gold filled $37.50 


MERCURY 


14 kt. solid white gold, handsomely 
PRESIDENT carved; 17 jewel, radium sar Ke 
14 kt. solid white or green gold; ‘ 
handsomely engraved; 17 jewel; 
curved to fit the wrist; radium dial 

$85.00 
14 kt. gold filled, 17 jewel $50.00 
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THE ODORA 
AMBASSADOR 14 kt. solid white gold, hand carved, 
; set with either six emeralds or six 
14 kt. white or green gold filled; sapphires; 15 jewel $65.00 
radium dial; 15 jewel $28.50 : : 
i 
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. you can’t keep little shoes 
from scuffing ... . but you 
can keep those ugly scuffs 
from showing... the touch of 
Dyanshine’s magic dauber 
works: this transformation. 


NO NITROBENZINE, NITROBENZOL, AN- 
ILIN OIL NOR SHELLAC IN DYANSHINE 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


DOUBLE SERVICE ‘SHOE POLISH 
Mfg. Co. 


s Copyright 1926 — Burton 


Wearers say 
they are better! 


The 
: Style S—Super quality 
webbing, long stretch 
Style M—in fifty college rubber and lustrous iri- 
and military stripes, descent ae eae: genu- 
all with the ine pigsk $ 
Smoothsok 50c Smo othvok 1 
Pendent-Grip Pendent-Grip 
If your shop hasn’t them, write us 
24 West 40th Street NEW YORK CITY 
Makers for 40 years of 
Garters Belts 


Every 


Suspenders Pajamas 


Piano Lover Should Own 


leceso‘ Piano Music 


Contains 218 classic, modern, sacred and operatic pieces 
every one wants to play, at a cost of less than one 
cent each. Paper binding $2.00, cloth binding $3.00. 
At all music dealers, or sent direct. Write for free catalog 
of Music Books. Dealers, write for tested sales plan. 

1140 Broadway 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO. Nev Force 
Pp: ATENTS 2OOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
WatsonE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D. C. 
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THE GENTLEMAN'S AND CABINETMAKER’S 


“T was wondering,” Willie Gerald 
promptly admitted. ‘I was wondering, in 
my simple ignorant way, why they had 
been given to you. Honestly, I was shocked 
at such a waste. I can’t think where I have 
seen better-looking feet.” 

‘““Wasted!”’ she echoed him satirically. 
“How can you say that when you’ve made 
it evident they give you pleasure?”’ 

Jenning rose. ‘I’m going in the library; 
at least Worcester doesn’t talk. Come in, 
Gerald, when you are ready—or when you 
can.” 

Left with Virginia Jenning, Willie stud- 
ied her thoughtfully. She was, really, most 
beautifully dressed. An idiotic, a suicidal, 
impulse came over him, but he resolutely 
fought it off. 

““So you like my feet,” 

“T do,” he said. 

“Did you, perhaps, suppose I was put 
together with pins? What do you call it— 
mortise and tenon. But then it would oc- 
cur to you that since I taught history I must 
be wholly antique.’’ She sat forward with 
her elbows on her slim knees. Her hands, 
lightly and gracefully clasped, were not far 
from him. Damn it, he couldn’t make up 
his mind; all his experience went for noth- 
ing with Virginia Jenning. In the end she 
stirred, rose, first. ‘‘It’s just as well—your 
interest in the past,” she said enigmatically. 
“You belong in the library among the 
Worcester china.” 


she repeated. 


Returning the following morning to New 
York—with no further sight of her— 
Gerald’s thoughts yet persistently dwelt on 
Virginia Jenning. He was engaged in her, 
he told himself, because she was an abso- 
lutely new type to him. Jenning had 
explained that she was a new type of his- 
torian. Willie could well believe it. She 
had obviously a keen mind, but to him it 
was a little like a sharp edge on the back 
of a knife, out of place and dangerous. Yet 
what, more than anything else, disturbed 
him was the memory of his last few minutes 


| with her on the pseudo-classic porch. Why, 


the woman had positively laughed at him. 
She was, too, pretty bitter about the past 
as it existed in the interests of Salmon 
Jenning and himself. 

Jenning, as well, had annoyed him with 
his self-engrossed talk about commissions, 
his calm assumption that he was at Jen- 
ning’s command. Gerald might be, but in 
his own peculiar manner, for almost any 
object smaller than a library bookcase; but 
the size of that, its spectacular character, 
made it difficult if not impossible to man- 
age. This was in his head as he stood with 
Eben Francis in the great Pennsylvania 
barn where Francis kept the American 
antiques he had for sale. They were gazing 
regretfully at the wrecked lower part of 
what, obviously, had been an impressive 
bookease. Only a piece—a splinter hang- 
ing to a later hinge—of one door remained, 
the bracket feet and apron were totally 
gone, the sides and top broken in, there was 
no back whatever. 


“You can see what it’s been,” Francis 


proceeded, “from the inlaying that is left; 


it reverses four times in the upright panels, 
and I have part of one of the upper doors.”’ 
He carried forward a frame that once had 
held diamond-shaped panes of glass. ‘“I 
don’t know why I brought it home. It’s 
useless. There is hardly enough in it that’s 
whole to piece out another bookcase.” 

“Probably you're right,”’ Gerald agreed; 
“and yet, Francis—you know how I like 
such old ruins—if you didn’t pay too much 
for it I’ll take it off your hands. I can find 
a use that wouldn’t exist for you—enough 
to build it up again mentally. In other 
words, it might easily be part of a paper or 
book.”” Eben Francis admitted that the 
remains they were examining had cost him 
fourteen dollars. ‘If you like it that much 
and it’s worth hauling ——’” 
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“Very well,’’ Willie Gerald decided, ‘‘ put 
it downtome. Charge me with the crating, 
of course, and send it prepaid, express, to 
Catawba, New Jersey. I’ll have it col- 
lected at the station there. Now, Francis, 
about this sale at Hebron on the fifth; it’s 
to be a general dealers’ sale, under one 
name, naturally; I understand all that; 
but have you heard of any commissions to 
buy? I mean will Hake bid for the Daven- 
ant family, do you think?) And Cartner go 
crazy again?” 

Francis wasn’t certain, he just didn’t 
altogether know; but in his opinion not 
only would the Hebron sale be good, the 
prices would be high. ‘‘ You realize, Mr. 
Gerald, that today anything can happen to 
the right kind of three-mold glass, and 
the Davenants are buying all the Stiegel 
that’s loose.’”’ That, Willie agreed, was a 
fact. And, driving back through the pleas- 
ant Pennsylvania autumn to New York, he 
considered the possibilities of the impending 
auction in the heart of the traditional 
“Dutch” region of America. Gerald re- 
membered that he had promised to take 
Freda Renant; and that, in turn, recalled 
the fact that he had not yet seen her in her 
new capacity and location. 

A card of announcement was somewhere 
among his things, and, coming across it in 
the morning, he went to her shop a féw 
doors off Madison Avenue. Amy Beltran 
met him with very evident pleasure. 

“We began to think you weren’t com- 
ing!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ And we’re frightened 
to death. My dear Willie, we’ve spent so 
much money! We’ve been buying right 
and left! Freda has a weakness for Spain 
she had kept concealed from me and it 
seems I’ll buy rose resist china at any price. 
I can’t help it. I have just paid nine hun- 
dred dollars for a tea set.’’ Gerald asked if 
the tea set actually were rose resist, and she 
showed him a cup and saucer. He glanced 
at it quickly, weighing the cup in his fingers. 
“Don’t you like it?” she asked anxiously. 
“‘Tsn’t it good? Because I haven’t sent a 
check yet.”’ 

‘Send the cup and saucer instead,’’ he 
advised her. ‘‘ This isn’t resist, it’s simply 
plain luster. Can’t you see that the design 
has been fired on and not off? And it isn’t 
very good luster, either. Good luster is 
light.”” While he was speaking Freda came 
in. “If this is the time you get to work,” he 
asserted, ‘‘you’ll never prosper.” 

She replied that she was startled at his 
conventionality of mind. ‘“‘No one wortha 
peso ever gets here before eleven. And this 
is specially touching when I remember when 
you get up.” 

“But I’m a lily,” 
is no toil in me.” 

Freda studied him thoughtfully. ‘‘I am 
not so certain of that, Willie,’ she said at 
last. ‘‘I can’t make you out, but there is 
something mysterious about it, whatever it 
is. If you see what I mean.” 

Mrs. Beltran broke into their talk. 
“Willie Gerald says this isn’t rose resist!’’ 
she cried. “‘I’d just like to have those people 
arrested.” 

She couldn’t, he pointed out, begin that. 
*Tt’s all a question of superior knowledge— 
do you know more than those people, as 
you call them, or do they know more than 
you? There is nothing more to it. And let 
me tell you about rose, or even silver, 
resist—if you get any don’t bother to wait 
for a customer, tell each other that it is sold 
to me, and at what price you like. Only be 
certain that it is light—and resist.” 

“Are you going to the Peacock sale?” 
Freda Renant asked. 

“T am not,” he replied as promptly as 
possible. “‘Nor to any other except the one 
I got myself into with you. What good 
would English furniture, with prices in the 
sky, do me?” 

However, the furniture was wonderful, 
she insisted. She had been to the Lewendo 


he explained. “There 
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Gallery and seen it. “Willie, there is 
a Chippendale—a Chippendale, Willie— 
bookcase beyond anything you’d dream of. 
Even the old lilac-colored panes of glass are 
perfect.’”’ He thought, “There, probably I 
can do Freda a favor—I can tell her about 
Salmon Jenning.”’ 
actly what he wanted. There was no Wall 
Worcester at the Peacock sale, no china at 
all, really, and so he wouldn’t go. And no 
matter what Freda paid he would give her 
more. 

Then, saying nothing at all about Jen- 
ning, he went over the contents of the shop, 
buying. a pair of Queen Anne side chairs in 
walnut, with unusual stretchers, and a jug 
of aquamarine South Jersey glass. The jug 
he carried away with him, carefully tied 
first in a newspaper and then in wrapping 
paper— Willie Gerald had a great belief in 
the protective powers of newspapers—and 
he proceeded to the Lewendo Art Galleries. 
The auction, he was reminded, was not 
until next week, and the furniture had yet 
to be arranged; but the clerk was sure Mr. 
Lewendo would want Mr. Gerald to see it 
as he chose. In the course of his inspection 
he finally reached the Chippendale book- 
case. It was, he told himself, exactly that — 
authentic. 

The center section projected finely; he 
identified, one by one, the harmonious 
members of the molding—a fillet, cyma 
recta carved in acanthus, narrow fillet and 
corona; a fillet, a quarter round, a fillet, a 
cove, a dental molding, a fillet and quarter 
round. Crowning the center pediment there 
was a most impressive eagle. 

“‘Tsn’t it beautiful?” the clerk exclaimed. 

‘“A shade elaborate,’’ Willie Gerald re- 
plied. “Yes, just a shade.” 


On the day of the Peacock sale, but before 
it was in progress, Willie Gerald had an- 
other look at the furniture. It was ar- 
ranged now to great advantage, properly 
set up and spaced and the walls hung with 
pleasant brocades and tapestries. The 
Chippendale bookcase was specially ef- 
fective and, standing before it, Gerald 
found Benjamin Mercer. 

“There, Willie,” he said, ‘you have it all 
at its best. Fairman Lane sent me to see 


: 


Such a bookcase was ex- — 


that bookcase; this is my third trip, andI . 


have just succeeded in convincing myself 
that I can’t have it. Not by about twenty 
inches. It’s that much longer than any 
place I could possibly put it.” Gerald 
asked if, since he didn’t want it, Mercer 
thought Fairman Lane might bid on the 
bookcase, and Mercer thought not. “I 
have an idea he sailed for Europe either 
yesterday or the day before. He was talk- 
ing about a book of Chippendale’s designs 
that was coming up for sale in London. It 
was advertised as the second edition, but 
that would be nonsense, naturally, since no 
second edition has ever been even traced. 
Well, now that I have separated my imagi- 
nation from this bookcase, I might as well 
go. I’ll probably see you at Kingdon’s 
Saturday night.” 

Willie Gerald admitted that he would be 
there, and Mercer walked quickly away. 
Willie was forced to recognize that, unlike 
others of his position, Benjamin Mercer did 
intimately know both English and Amer- 
ican antiques. He knew fully as much as 
Lane, Gerald added; and he was far more 
agreeable. He was, further, glad to learn 
that Fairman Lane was probably out of the 
United States; for Lane’s attitude was, to 
say the least, scrutinizing where Willie 
Gerald was concerned. He was moving 
across the room when he was BtOppad by 
Arthur Lewendo. 

“T’m happy to see you here,” the pro- 
prietor of the gallery spoke more loudly 
than was strictly necessary. 
you in the place, Mr. Gerald, is a sort of 


guaranty of our things. And wasn’t that — 


(Continued on Page 203) 
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~ the power oil 


AVOLINE 


| bse the new motoring vocabulary the word power 
leads all the rest. Comfort, speed, dependabil- 
ity, economy, are magic words, but power com- 
mands them all. In this day of balanced engineering 
it doesn’t take a man long to discover that if his car 
has power under the hood it has all the other virtues 
that make motoring a delight. 


That is why oil is so important; for your motor 
oil holds the key to motor power. The right oil 
builds up power; the wrong oil quenches it, lets it 
slip away in waste, chokes it off with carbon deposit. 


That is why Havoline engineers discard all the 
technical arguments about viscosity, color, chemi- 
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cal structure, etc., and concentrate on the key 
idea— power. 


That is why Havoline has held its commanding 
position as a preferred motor lubricant for so many 
years. It is the oldest branded motor oil in this 
country. It is, by practical test*, a power oil. 


Drain out your old oil today. Consult the 
Havoline Oil Power Guide at your dealer’s, and 
refill with the right grade of Havoline. You will 
actually feel the difference under your throttle— 
full power, all that your engine has in it. 10% to 
30% increase is a common experience under actual 
test conditions. 
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*Over 60,000 owners’ cars have been 
tested with Havoline on the Wasson 
Motor Check, a remarkable power 
measuring machine. The records for 
practically every make of car are ob- 
tainable. Write for special report and 
recommendations for the car you are 
driving; or ask any Havoline dealer. 


Special Oil Power Guides are now 
ready for the following cars: 


AJAX FORD PACKARD 
BUICK HUDSON » PONTIAC 
CADILLAC NASH REO 
CHEVROLET OAKLAND STUDEBAKER 


OLDSMOBILE STAR 
OVERLAND WHILLYS-KNIGHT 


DODGE 
ESsEXx 


Havoline is sold from bulk or in 
one and five gallon cans. Also 30 and 
50 gallon drums for home garage use. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Lawrenceville, Ill. 
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. ~~ largest business of its kind in the world. 
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the distinctive. 


Quite naturally they look to HICKOK for the | 
latestand most exclusive designs in Belts, Buckles. 


and Beltograms. They know by experience that 


~HICKOK Leathers possess the very finest quality 
that can be produced—that the name HICKOK, | 
stamped on a Buckle or Beltogram of Hickok — 
Plate, Master Plate or Sterling Silver isa mark 
of craftsmanship and merit worthy of the con- — 
fidence and pride of every well dressed man. 


Tnto the making of every HICKOK Belt, Buckle — 
and Beltogram is brought that rare skill and — 
ingenuity which can only be acquired through ~ 
many years devoted exclusively to making high 
quality Belts and Buckles. With this background 
. and an ever advancing standard of excellence | 


‘as a foundation, HICKOK has built the 
‘Prices $1, $2, $3, $5 and up. | 


is Rochester, N. 2 io ek 
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“OLLEGE men are invariably well dressed, 
Their preferences in wearing apparel ree | 
flect good taste anda tendency toward _ 
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Mr. Benjamin Mercer talking to you by the 
bookcase?” Gerald said that it was. ‘‘I 
was particularly interested to see you both 
there. A superb piece, that.’’ He lowered 
his voice, grew confidential. ‘Was Mr. 
Mercer interested, do you think? I mean 
to a point. I would like to have either of 
you buy it, of course. And if he wanted it 
I’d take some pains to see he wasn’t dis- 
appointed. A very impressive personage, 
Mr. Mercer.” 

Arthur Lewendo, Gerald recalled, was 
socially ambitious; he had lately. built a 
house on Long Island, and Willie didn’t 
doubt but that the little Lewendo girl was 
being carefully navigated in the direction of 
such desirable children as the Mercers. 

“Yes,’”’ he assented, ‘“‘he liked the book- 
ease. But Mercer was afraid the price 
would be too elaborate. You know, he’s 
limited. Unfortunately.”’ Lewendo pro- 
tested that if Gerald stayed for the sale he 
would not only have the bookcase put up 
but he would see that it was knocked down, 
in the right direction, as soon as decently 
possible. ‘‘Mercer didn’t say definitely 
he’d take it,’’ Willie Gerald went on. “‘ You 
must remember how these things go. He 
said he’d like it if he had a place large 
enough.” 

“He’ll like it.”” Lewendo was confident. 
“And if he doesn’t, why, it would be no 
hardship to you or me, if you should keep 
it. Anyhow, Mr. Gerald, do me the favor 
of staying.” 

Willie Gerald waited until the throng at 
the auction was seated. He saw Freda and 
Mrs. Beltran almost in the last row of seats, 
and then took a place near the door, where 
he was out of their vision. The bookcase, 
he told himself, was put up in an indecent 
hurry. It was started at five hundred 
dollars and rose at once to a thousand, 
twelve hundred dollars; it moved up, in 
two bids, to fifteen hundred, then seven- 
teen hundred and fifty. One of the pauses 
occurred so frequent in a bidding hardly 
started, and the auctioneer said at once, 
“T’ll take bids of a hundred dollars.’ 


Gerald nodded almost imperceptibly. 
“Bighteen hundred fifty! Eighteen fifty! 
Eighteen—nineteen fifty! Make it two 


thousand! Two thousand! Two thousand! 
Two—twenty-one hundred!” That, Gerald 
‘recognized, was for him, although he had 
made no further sign. ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ the 
auctioneer protested, “this is a long.sale 
and we must get through our allotment for 
this afternoon. If you’re not prompt I’ll be 
obliged to let this magnificent bookcase by 
Thomas Chippendale, an original authentic 
piece, go. Twenty-one hundred! Now do 
I hear twenty-two? Twenty-two, I hear! 
And now twenty-three is bid. Twenty- 
‘three once, twice ” His gavel fell. 
“Sold for twenty-three hundred dollars. 
A ridiculous price. You mustn’t let your 
opportunities slip by you like that. And 
now we have these Venetian chairs in olive 
wood re 

Gerald distinctly heard a muttering of 
discontent. Bellows, a dealer sitting be- 
hind him, leaned over Willie’s shoulder. 
“That was a hell of a price. I would have 
paid two or three times that. Who bought 
it, Mr. Gerald, did you see?”’ 

Gerald shook his head negatively. “It 
went so quickly. But it might have been 
the estate.’’ He rose and left, taking ad- 
vantage of a confused movement in the 
doorway. At the entrance to the gallery he 
stopped by the treasurer’s window. “A 
Chippendale bookease was knocked down 
to me when I wasn’t looking,’’ he explained 
lightly. ‘It was twenty-three hundred 
dollars, and I am leaving a check with you. 
The money and an address, please. Will 
you have it expressed to me at Catawba, 
New Jersey? Yes, just that and that’s 
enough. I’ll collect it myself.’’ 

Everything, the treasurer cheerfully re- 
plied, was regular, except Mr. Gerald’s 
statement that he hadn’t been looking. 

“When they catch you like that the others 
will be blind, and dead.” 

Driving through the streets to his rooms, 
Willie Gerald’s expression was sharper and 
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more discontented than customary. He 
was a little sickened by the ease with which 
men could be bamboozled. It was hardly 
worth doing. Most men, he proceeded, 
were no more than conceited children. No, 
they hadn’t the protective simplicity of 
children; they were just conceited asses. 
He was desperately tired of his preoccupa- 
tion. For once all the charm, the stimula- 
tion, had fled from it. If he were, at last, 
actually engaged with life, it was merely on 
life’s negative side, he was taking advantage 
of its weakness instead of encountering its 
strength. He felt that he was capable of 
successfully undertaking the latter. And 
then the memory of his indolence swept 
over him, his distaste for continued effort. 
Willie Gerald couldn’t conceive of himself 
as the slave of any undertaking or necessity. 
That—to be bound—was to him not suc- 
cess, but failure. 

There were occupations involving enor- 
mously larger sums of money, greater risk, 
than that he was engagedin. He might, for 
example, raid the market, form a ring, and, 
selling at the right hour, have a year, or two 
or three years, of freedom. But a quality of 
doubt, a fear, restrained him. He didn’t 
trust himself, and a disaster in larger cir- 
cumstances would be correspondingly 
greater. ‘‘I have all the qualities of a suc- 
cessful crook,”’ he told himself: ‘‘the moral 
turpitude—an instinctive and impressive 
phrase, the intelligence and luck, yes, and 
the connections. But in the end it would 
be too uncomfortable. In the end it would 
interfere with my appetite and then ruin 
my sleep.”” No, it was better to be modest 
and easy in mind and amused; really to 
‘enjoy the superlative dishes of the Consti- 
tution; to think, without too great an in- 
terruption, of Rose: Brincker. 


He wondered if other men gave their 
affairs such extended consideration, if they 
subjected their lives and acts to a con- 
tinual analysis. He was driving, alone, 
over a paved road through a sandy wood 
in New Jersey, and he decided that his pro- 
longed mental scrutinies came from that 
precise fact—that he was, essentially, so 
much by himself. Willie Gerald left the 
wood behind and came into a small orderly 
village of white-painted houses set back 
from the road and inclosed in neat hedges 
of box. The grass along the sidewalks was 
emerald-green in the deep shade of maple 
trees touched with the scarlet of autumn, 
and behind the principal street a salt blue 
waterway cut in from the not-distant sea. 
He stopped his car before a building which 
bore the sign: Israel Shadnell, Boat Build- 
ing and Marine Railway. 

None of that advertised activity, how- 
ever, was progressing within, and Gerald 
found Israel Shadnell gazing in a puzzled 
doubt at two ridiculously contrasting pieces 
of antique furniture—they were the two 
bookcases, or, rather, the Chippendale li- 
brary bookcase and the ruin he had bought 
from Eben Francis—that belonged to 
Willie Gerald. 

“Mr. Gerald,”’ Shadnell said, “I always 
thought your head was screwed tight on 
your shoulders, but when them two came I 
began to doubt it. There was no need to 
send me one and no use to send the other. 
And I had a time getting them over from 
Catawba too. If you keep on like this I 
might just as well be in New York City.” 

“Tsrael,”’ Willie replied, “don’t complain. 
You know very well no one has wanted a 
boat for months and that I have been keep- 
ing you busy. And don’t lose confidence in 
my head.” He, too, studied the bookcases, 
comparing their size and design. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he 
decided finally; ‘I believe we can do it. 
What have we got there?’’ he demanded. 

“The finest bookcase I ever see and some 
worm-eaten boards.” 

“Not at all; I’m surprised at you, 
Israel—we have two bookcases. Isn’t there 
something somewhere about making two 
flourish where only one had flourished be- 
fore? Yes, and don’t forget the loaves and 
fishes. You should still have over a hun- 
dred feet of mahogany planks, and the art 
of inlaying can’t have departed from you 
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since I was here last. There is still nitric 
acid in the market and wire brushes. Well! 
Now look—one, as you see, is Chippendale 
and the other Hepplewhite; and we’ll do- 
nate the eagle to the Hepplewhite—the 
eagle and some beautiful French bracket 
feet and an apron—an apron, Israel, to 
dream about. The Chippendale bookcase 
can, naturally, have its own ball-and-claw 
feet, but I’m afraid it will have to lose half 
the molding. I have a pair of small can- 
delabra we’ll use, and we will vary the de- 
signs of the panes of glass in the upper 
doors. One will be more Gothic than the 
other.” 

“Mr. Gerald, that will cost you a lot of 
money; it will take a long while,” Israel 
Shadnell replied soberly. ‘‘Why, it’s a job 
that on time alone will run into five hun- 
dred dollars.’ 

“The time will be expensive for you, not 
me,” Gerald told him; “I am going to 
make it specially profitable for you to have 
them done soon.” 

Shadnell began at once to protest that 
he couldn’t be hurried. If he were, the 
work would show it. ‘I get nervous,’”’ he 
said conclusively. 

Willie Gerald answered that a little 
nervousness wouldn’t be serious, balanced 
against a hundred dollars or so. ‘‘And 
when they are finished I’ll send a truck; 
but I want you to ship them separately— 
Mr. Chippendale’s masterpiece first.’’ 

Willie concluded his arrangements with 
Israel Shadnell as quickly as possible, since 
he would have to be back in New York for 
Barton Kingdon’s dinner. Yet, though he 
drove at an illegal speed and dressed in less 
time than he had thought possible, he was 
late; when he reached Kingdon’s, dinner 
had begun. He was taking his place apolo- 
getically at the table when, to his great 
amazement, he saw directly across from 
him the shapely red head and malicious 
smile of Virginia Jenning. 

“How did you get here?’”’ he demanded. 

“Why ask?”’ she retorted. “‘Barton told 
me you were coming, of course.” 

“The whole truth is,’ Kingdon put in, 
“that I had no idea you knew each other. 
How did you?” 

“Oh, he comes up to Albany to play with 
my brother Salmon,” Virginia Jenning in- 
formed the table. “‘They are nice children, 
and get along very well together, but rather 
sullen when you interfere with them.” 

“Sullen, certainly not,’’ Gerald pro- 
tested; “‘we’ll be at our games in a perfectly 
reasonable recess when Miss Jenning will 
ring the bell for her history lesson. She’ll 
ask us impossible questions like what dele- 
gate from the Bloody Ground declined to 
ratify the anti-cigarette constitution of 
Kansas.” 

“That, for you, is fairly accurate,” she 
admitted. Then she returned to the man at 
her right. After dinner Willie removed him- 
self to the library. Damn the Jenning 
woman anyhow! This fresh encounter with 
her brought back the sense of discomfort 
she had left with him in Albany. He won- 
dered if she were, really, a considerable 
figure, if she had written in addition to 
teaching. If she had been responsible for 
any books, he realized, Barton would have 
them, and again he searched the shelves. 
His purpose was soon rewarded. There was 
a thin volume in blue cloth, The Economic 
Causes of the American Revolution, by 
Virginia Wolff Jenning; The Fallacy of 
Democracy, a pamphlet; a note on the 
Social Status of the Early Settlers of Vir- 
ginia, another pamphlet; a thick and 
serious-looking book, The Aryan Myth; 
another impressive work, Dynamic His- 
tory, and American Party Politics in the 
HKighteenth Century, a Study of the Caucus 
Clubs. 

This discovery did nothing to lessen his 
discontent; compared with her, the truth 
was, he had done nothing; he was nothing. 
He decided that a mind originally planned 
for some man and feet designed for a lovely 
frivolity had been erroneously combined. 


_Yet he was glad to see her in the doorway. 


“T have been finding out about you,’’ he 
(Continued on Page 205) 
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(Continued from Page 203) 
confessed. ‘‘It does seem that you are 
important.” 

“Tt does,’’ she agreed easily, sinking into 
a small sofa. Willie Gerald sat beside her. 

“How is Salmon Jenning?” he asked. 
“And has he found a library bookcase for 
his china?” 

“He told me you were getting that,’’ she 
returned. ‘“‘At any rate he is waiting to 
hear from you. It oughtn’t to be difficult.” 

“Now,” he told her, with a great satis- 
faction, “you are talking nonsense. You 
don’t know what you are saying. As a 
matter of fact, what your brother wants is 

almost impossible to find.” 

If they existed they existed, Virginia 
Jenning answered crisply. ‘‘A thing of 
wood and glass is glass and wood and noth- 
ing more. You know it when you see it. 
It isn’t an intangible and hidden cause, a 
priceless truth, hidden back of a thousand 
years. It will be necessary yet for me to 
get Salmon his bookcase.”’ 

- Willie Gerald stared at her fixedly. “‘But 

of course,” he said finally, “you might come 
across one. A piece of sheer luck. And if 
you do, let me know. Though I must say 
I hate to think of you degenerating to the 
point of looking for antiques. Specially in 
such flimsy slippers.” 


His dissatisfaction with himself, where 
Virginia Jenning was concerned, turned 
into an acutely uncomfortable silence. In 
this she was, as usual, wholly adequate. 
“The trouble with you,” he said at last, 
“is that when I expect you to be a historian 
you’re not and when I don’t you are.”’ Still 
she gave peat no assistance. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
continued, “‘it’s always been a theory of 
mine when phe ve begun wrong with a 
woman nothing can improve it. You are 
sunk. And I began wrong with you. In 
reality,” said Willie Gerald, “‘you like me 
a lot.” 

She replied, “‘Have you a cigarette? I 
wouldn’t tell you if my life depended on it.’’ 

She hadn’t, he reflected, on his way home; 
but she had referred again to the bookcase, 
insisting that most of the difficulty in find- 
ing it lay in his mind; or else, she had 
added, he might be purposely exaggerating 
its rarity for reasons of his own. She had 
been extremely nasty. There was literally 
no check on the actions or speech of such a 
woman. 

Obviously, he couldn’t insult or choke 
her. His feelings were decidedly mixed, 
but he was convinced that she hadn’t 
regarded her passages with him negatively; 

and there had been a note of determina- 
tion in her speaking about the bookcase. 
He most sincerely hoped so. He did in- 
deed. For there, it seemed to him, if she 
persisted in her threat to get one for Jen- 
ning, he might conceivably be of assist- 
ance to her. 

At any rate, he was decidedly engaged 
when, more than a month after, he found 
among the advertisements in a magazine 
that a large library bookcase with closets 
and glass upper doors, of mahogany, and 
preferably English manufacture in either 
the Chippendale or Hepplewhite period, was 
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desired. There was no name attached, only 
a number, and so he went in search of 
Matthew Wilson. Gerald found him at his 
antique store, just returned from a journey 
to New England with, as he expressed it, 
not even a china chicken. 

“T want you to answer this advertise- 
ment, Matthew,’’ Willie Gerald instructed 
him. 

“Why?” Wilson demanded, after he had 
read it. ‘I haven’t a bookcase like that. I 
haven’t a bookease at all.” : 

Willie begged him not to be naive. ‘Say 
that you might find one. All I want to 
know is who put in that advertisement. 
Hold out some hope, naturally.” 

“It’s a woman,”’ Wilson telephoned him, 
after a week of speculation. ‘‘Her secre- 
tary wrote me from Madison, where she 
seems to be connected with the university. 
From her letter I’m sorry I haven’t got the 
thing. She’s serious and in a hurry. Oh, 
yes—her name is Jenning.”’ 

Willie Gerald turned away from the tele- 
phone with a smile; after all he hadn’t 
made a complete failure with her. He could 
follow Miss Jenning’s psychology perfectly 
now; it was absolutely normal. He then 
went to Freda Renant. 

“Darling,” he said, ““I am about to do 
you and your peerless shop an enormous 
favor. The only thing is that I don’t want 
to appear in it. In Albany there is a Mr. 
Salmon Jenning, a collector of Doctor Wall 
Worcester, who wants a large bookcase 
for his china. I have one, and you are to 
sell it to him. What could be simpler! You 
are to send him the photograph I’ll bring 
you—say that you heard about this at 
the art galleries—and the price will be 
four thousand eight hundred dollars, 
neither more nor less. And, angel, for your 
pains, and for Mrs. Beltran’s pains, you 
may have 20 per cent of this staggering 
transaction.” 

“But, Willie,” she objected, ‘you don’t 
have to be so terribly good to us. Anyhow, 
weneed to put you in our debt—let me doit 
for nothing.” 

However, he wouldn’t hear of that. ‘I 
am going to make a very decent profit as it 
is. Write Mr. Jenning the bookcase is in a 
private house, but that if he insists on see- 
ing it you can have it brought to your 
shop—at his expense, Freda. You can 
honestly add that it is very much the same 
as the library bookcase which came up in 
the Peacock sale and went back to Eng- 
land.” 

If all that were successful, Gerald re- 
flected, the most engaging part of the whole 
manipulation would follow. It must de- 
pend, naturally, on how deep Virginia Jen- 
ning’sirritation—he preferred, however, the 
word disappointment—with him was. He 
ran over in his mind what expenses he had 
already borne on behalf of the Jennings, 
brother and sister. Twenty-three hundred 
dollars and seven hundred, to Israel Shad- 
nell, was a flat three thousand. The truck 
from New Jersey and crating, Salmon Jen- 
ning could bear. Then a fifth of forty-eight 
hundred dollars was—well, to be exact, it 
was nine hundred and sixty dollars. On the 
Thomas Chippendale bookcase he would 
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clear, with luck, eight hundred and forty 
dollars. 

But on the bookcase with an eagle, by 
Hepplewhite, he should do rather better. 
Almost at once Freda wrote him that she 
had heard from Mr. Jenning: 

“He says he will take it from the photo- 
graph, if it is passed, my dear Willie, by 
you. He has an influenza. So I am afraid 
that, after all, you will have to make an 
appearance. He asks. me to inclose your 
indorsement with my account and send the 
bookcase on at once. 
impressive references. Let me have a note 
and thank you nine hundred times. We 
simply refuse to notice the sixty dollars.” 

Gerald then went back to Matthew Wil- 
son. ‘Did you ever notice, Matthew, that 
the virtuous really are rewarded? It may 
seem fantastic, in connection with us, but 
they are.” 

For his part, Matthew Wilson replied, he 
most decidedly hoped they weren’t. “I 
know where I’d be and I can guess where 
you would go.” 

Willie begged him to be more optimistic. 
“Tisten to what I found in Catawba in New 
Jersey—the mold of an absolutely unknown 
Washington half-pint flask. A half pint! 
I made an impression immediately. On 
one side is George’s profile, and stunning 
primitive it is, and on the other a turkey—a 
wild turkey—with the words, Our Na- 
tional Bird. What would that, in very 
dark blue, in a true lavender, and a clear 
yellow, be worth? I mean what would, 
say, three of each of the three be worth?” 

“There isn’t any such mold,’ Wilson 
asserted. “There isn’t now and there never 
was one. If I had it, and flasks in those 
measures, you can just multiply three times 
three by three.” 

“Two thousand seven hundred dollars.’ 

“The molds cannot be successfully imi- 
tated,’’ Wilson warned Willie Gerald. “You 
can get the glass, and even the color, but 
the form is different.” 

Gerald advised him to be calm. “I have 
it with me. But under no circumstance not 
more than nine. You will have to stand at 
Meisinger’s elbow. There was something 
else—oh, yes, write that Miss Jenning she 
can have her bookcase. Guaranteed. You 
can arrange that part. Tell her it must go 
by private sale and that it will cost five 
thousand dollars, with the crating extra. 
Ask her to reply at once, and if she’s in- 
clined to take it to send you shipping in- 
structions. And, Matthew, since you owe 
me a darned good bill already, you’ll get 
none of this.” 

What, Willie Gerald wondered, did Vir- 
ginia Jenning still think of him? If any, he 
added colloquially. The answer was com- 
municated to him by Matthew Wilson. 
“Miss Jenning wires that she will take the 
bookease at. once. On your recommenda- 
tion. How’s that! I am to show it to you 


as her discovery and you are to telegraph’ 


her direct. What the devil is all this about 
anyhow? She says you'll know where to 
send it.’ 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
stories by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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played at Cambridge since 1800, but I find 
no record of it. 

Harvard football moved over to Boston 
Common until the city, as a result of pub- 
lic protest, closed the Common to the game 
in 1873. But other players were on the 
Common before Harvard. As in England, 
football was cradled here in the secondary 
schools and played competitively ten years 
before the first intercollegiate game. 

The Football Fightum monument on the 
Delta has gone long since, but on Boston 
Common there is a monument today that 
reads: 

ON THIS FIELD THE ONEIDA FOOTBALL CLUB 

OF BOSTON, THE FIRST ORGANIZED FOOTBALL 

CLUB IN THE UNITED STATES, PLAYED AGAINST 

ALL CoMERS FrRoM 1862-1865. THE ONEIDA 
GOAL WAS NEVER CROSSED 

The captain and organizer of the Oneida 
club, and six others of the original team, 
still live in Sep- 
tember, 1926. He 
is Gerrit Smith 
Miller, of Peter- 
boro, New York, 
eighty-one years 
old. His football 
experience goes 
back to 1856, when 
it had not long 
evolved from a 
free-for-all into an 
ordered game, and 
from him I have 
had the earliest 
authentic detailed 
account of the 
game. 

As a boy of 
eleven or twelve, 
Mr. Miller first 
met up with foot- 
ball at the Eagles- 
wood School, 
Eagleswood, New 
Jersey, and took 
the game anda ball 
back to Peterboro 
with him. The 
pig bladder with a 
leather cover al- 
ready had been su- 
perseded for school 
play by a large 
round ball of 
heavy rubber, an 
eighth of an inch 
thick, which was 
blown up with a 
key. In 1860 Mr. 
Miller went to 
Boston to attend 
the Epes Sargent 
Dixwell Private 
Latin School in 
Boylston Place. 
He found the game 
being played at recess and joined in. Bos- 
ton Public Latin, Boston English High, 
Roxbury High and Dorchester High also 
knew the game, and informal matches were 
being played by these four and the Dixwell 
School on the Common. 
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Eye-Witness to an Early Game 


The field had no prescribed length or 
width. Boston practice was to play about 
half the width, east and west, of the Com- 
mon. There were no goal posts, the goal 
line running the width of the field. Fifteen 
players constituted a side. Goals were 
chosen on the flip of a coin, as now; and the 
kick-off was from the ground from a point 
between the center of the field and the 
kicker’s goal, and only after the offensive 
captain had called, ‘‘Warnings,’’ and the 
defensive captain had answered, ‘‘Take 
them.”’ 

The team was so placed as to cover the 
field. They were known, beginning at the 
center of the field and working back, as 
rushers-in, outfielders, backfielders and 
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tender-out, the latter the goal keeper of 
modern soccer and the safety man of 
present-day football. When play began it 
did not stop until a goal was scored, and 
goal gave game, though a match often was 
decided: by two games out of three. The 
longest game in which Mr. Miller played 
ran forty-seven minutes, but one Dixwell 
contest with Boston Latin School in 1862 
lasted two hours and forty-five minutes. 
The ball could be kicked, bunted, hit 
and dribbled, but it could not be carried. 
Hither on catching the ball from the air or 
in getting it out of bounds by falling upon 
it, the player was entitled to a free kick, 
which he took either by camping, similar to 
punting, or by place kick. Off-side play 
was called lurking, and, with holding or 
tripping, was prohibited. The only inter- 
ference permitted was to men in direct 
pursuit of the ball, who were allowed to 


Street, Boston, now the museum of the 
Boston Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, the only football, 
to my knowledge, in any historical collec- 
tion in the world, college trophy rooms 
excepted. 

That seven of the original Oneida fifteen 
still live, at an average age of more than 
eighty years, is an unusual example of 
longevity. Parke H. Davis, of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, historian of American foot- 
ball, testifies to having seen one of the 
seven, Winthrop S. Scudder, of Boston, 
amid the deluge which descended upon the 
Harvard-Yale game of 1924 on Soldier’s 
Field, “‘in a coonskin coat, standing on the 
sidelines, and with his eighty years defy- 
ing, like Ajax, the rain, the hail, the thun- 
der and lightning was the most 
inspiring sight I have seen in forty years 
of football.” 
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Modern Rugby, the Game From Which American Football Derived. An American Team Defeating a French 


at the 1924 Olympic Games, Colombes Stadium, Paris 


shoulder or push and yank by the shoulders, 
a forerunner of stiff-arming. 

This eyewitness description demon- 
strates that the game, in all essentials, was 
the same as that which the Blackheath and 
other London clubs of the Football Asso- 
ciation first fixed definitely by rule in 1863. 

The school teams were haphazard affairs. 
Miller was the first to note the advantage 
of organization and the precision of drilled 
team play, and formed the Oneida Club to 
that end in the summer of 1862, with twelve 
of the better players of Dixwell as a nucleus, 
augmented by two boys from English High 
and one from Public Latin. The club took 
its name from the lake near Miller’s New 
York State home, and red silk handker- 
chiefs tied around the head and knotted 
behind distinguished the team, the first 
step in America toward a football uniform. 
Such a handkerchief and the round rub- 
ber ball used in a famous game between 
Oneida and a team made up of the pick 
of Public Latin and English High on No- 
vember 7, 1863, are preserved in the old 
Harrison Gray Otis home on Cambridge 


Mr. Miller left Harvard in 1866 to take 
charge of his grandfather’s farm at Peter- 
boro, where he still lives. In 1869 he im- 
ported the first blooded Holstein cattle 
ever brought from Holland, and the first 
calf, Agoo, dropped on his farm the next 
spring leads the more than 2,000,000 regis- 
trations on the American-Canadian Hol- 
stein Herd Book. Every Holstein cow that 
has produced 1000 pounds or more of 
butter in a year traces back at least twice 
to his pioneer Kriemhild herd, and the 
Holstein-Friesian, unknown here in 1869, 
now gives more than three-quarters of our 
total milk production. 

The others of the surviving seven are 
Edward L. Arnold, Edward Bowditch, Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody, J. D’W. Lovett and 
Dr. Robert Lawrence. 

It is not easy to conceive of a United 
States in which there were no sport pages 
in the newspapers and virtually no organ- 
ized sport, amateur or professional, yet 
there are men alive who can remember it. 
I am too young to recall the mustering out 
of the Grand Army of the Republic and the 
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effect five years of civil war left on Amer- 
ican life, but I surmise that it was at least 
as profound as that which followed the 
recent war. Certainly a great boom in 
sport in all its branches followed soon after 
Appomattox, and I have no doubt what- 
ever that the impetus came. from the 
discipline, the active open-air life, the 
emotional tension, and the altered stand- 
ards and values of life that followed such an 
experience. 

Professional sport before the war had 
been little more than sporadic horse racing, 
clandestine bare-knuckle prize fights and 
foot racing. 


Sport News 


Recorded competitive amateur sport 
dates from a cricket match in 1838 at Thir- 
tieth Street and Broadway, New York City, 
between a local and a Philadelphia club. 
Cricket throve 
most in Philadel- 
phia, which was 
represented by 
four clubs, the 
Union, the Phila- 
delphia, Young 
America and Ger- 
mantown in the 
middle 50’s. Re- 
corded baseball 
begins with a 
match game in 
Hoboken on June 
19,1846. By 1857 
delegates from 
sixteen amateur 
baseball clubs had 
met in New York 
to agree on rules. 
Two years later 
these clubs formed 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Baseball 
Players. 

Yale and Har- 
vard boat clubs 
first raced on Lake 
Winnepesaukee, 
New Hampshire, 
in 1852; next in 
1855, on the Con- 
necticut River at 
Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, six men 
in a long shell, a 
mile and a half 
downstream, turn 
a stake and back 
to thestarting line. 
The first actual in- 
tercollegiate re- 
gatta was not 
rowed until 1859 
on Lake Quinsiga- 
mond, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Track athletics came after the war. The 
first intercollegiate meet was the New York 
Herald’s Olympian games at Saratoga in 
1874. Out of this enterprise grew the first 
annual field meet of the Intercollegiate 
American Amateur Athletic Association, 
held at Glen Mitchell, near Saratoga; in 
1876. 

Professional gambling first showed its 
ugly head in collegiate sports at these 
races. Pari-mutuel betting machines were 
thought new when they were introduced 
into American horse racing in recent years, 
but mutuel tickets were sold at the Turf 
Exchange, New York City, in 1876, on the 
intercollegiate regatta on Lake Saratoga, a 
part of the first I. A. A. A. A. meet, the 
winning five-dollar tickets on Cornell paying 
$10.81 on the varsity race, $8.48 on the sin- 
gle sculls, and $11.42 on the freshman race. 

Prep-school boys must have carried foot- 
ball as an ordered game and the tradition of 
interschool play up to colleges long before, 
but the first intercollegiate football match 
was not played until November 6, 1869, at 

(Continued on Page 211) 
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ELECTRIC GRINDERS 


Product of Marschke Grinder Division of the Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 


cA battery of Black 
& Decker 18 inch 5 
Horsepower Heavy 
Duty Grinders re- 
cently ordered by one 
of the country’s large 
Automobile Plants. 


HETHER your business requires the use of 

batteries of Heavy Duty Grinders or Buffers, 
or merely one or two % horsepower Bench 
Grinders for sharpening small tools, we are pre- 
A battery of Black & pared to fill your requirements with machines 
Webern EP. Gatien which are acknowledged standards, 


installed in a large Write for our No. 10 Grinder Catalog 
Foundry 7 ei 


THE BLACK ®& DECKER MFG.CO,. 


TOWSON, MD., U.S. A. 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Limited,Toronto, Ontario Black & Decker, Limited, London, England 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in: 


: 
BOSTON NEW YORK OAKLAND, CAL. ATLANTA DETROIT BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
| BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS DALLAS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS CLEVELAND SEATTLE 
. 
| 6 inch V4 horsepower + 
roaducts : 

: . 

Black G Decker Electric E.ectric GRINDERS E.ectric TAPPERS Evectric Screw Drivers 


B ‘ + FA Evecrric VALVE REFACERS PortaABLe Evecrric DriLis Evecrric Socket WRENCHES 
ench Grinder You can purchase Black & Decker Products from the leading Supply Houses 


: 
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lived 


fou would sav 


OU LEARNED at school how quick 
a teakettle starts boiling on mounta 
tops. That’s because air pressure is les 
This same principle would save an eno 
mous quantity of fuel if you ran yor 
steam boiler ontop ofa mountain, becau: 
even a slight fire would make steam. 


No matter where you live you c 
secure the same fuel-saving on a one-pif 
steam heating system by reducing the a 
pressure in radiators and boiler wit 
Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valves. Thi 
speed up steam heat so amazingly th: 
radiators get warm in a fraction of tl 
time you have been accustomed to. 


Steam heat gives you comfort ye 
never would have believed possible. He 
is absolutely under your control—war 
steam for mild days—hot steam for ze! 
days. Temperature is ranged within tl 
system to meet the varying requiremen 
of the seasons. Every morning you get u 
to a snug, cozy bathroom and breakfa 
room. At night your living room sta’ 
warm hours after fires are banked. 
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on Pikes Peak 
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you live with 
NEW VALVES.. 


After one winter of this amazing com- 
fort, compare your fuel bills with other 
years. The owner of the Park Court 
Apartments, St. Paul, Minn., not only paid 
for a complete equipment of Hoffman No. 
2 Vacuum Valves but saved $1150 in cash 
over the previous year’s coal bill. Users 
of these valves claim an average fuel saving 
of one-third of their previous heating costs. 


No matter what make of steam boiler 
you have, or whether your one-pipe steam 
plant is old or new, you can have this heat 
comfort merely by replacing the venting 
valves on all radiators with Hoffman No. 
2 Vacuum Valves. Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves are guaranteed in writing to give 
five years of satisfactory service. 


This test will convince you 


CHANGE one venting valve to a Hoffman 
No. 2 Vacuum Valve. See how quickly 
this radiator gets warm as soon as steam 
comes up. Notice how this radiator holds 
its heat long after other radiators get cold. 


Then you will realize what would happen 
if every valve were changed to a Hoffman 
No. 2 Vacuum Valve. 


Revolutionize your heating 


plant today 


JUST phone your neighborhood heating 
and plumbing shop to change every air 
valvetoa Hoffman No.2 Vacuum Valve. Sim- 
ply tell the heating contractor how many 
radiators you have. He will do the rest. 
There will be no dirt, noise nor confusion. 
He can make the change and tighten up 
the system generally in an hour or two. 


vf uf + 


SEND the coupon below for a complete 
description of Hoffman Vacuum Valves, 
“Locking the Door Against the Heat Thief.” 
It explains in simple words how the magic 
vacuum created by Hoftman Vacuum 
Valves reduces pressure and transforms 
the operation of an ordinary one- Ripe 
steam heating plant. 


©1926, Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 


Send for this free book 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 08, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 


I have steam heat. Kindly send me the booklet about Hoffman 
No. 2 Vacuum Valves, “Locking the Door Against the Heat Thief.” 


Name 


Street 


Citys State 


You may give me name of reliable Heating and 
Plumbing Shop in my vicinity {Check here} 1) 
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HOME IS WHERE THE HART IS 


g or ae 


[ONE DAYS HEAT VARIATIO 


Write your own chart of health and happiness 


Look at this chart illustrating one day’s “ups and downs” of 
temperature in the average home. 


It tells the whole story of the superior healthfulness, econ- 
omy, comfort and dependability of the Hart Automatic 
Oil Burner. 


The irregular black line describes the uneven warmth 
of old-fashioned coal heating as recorded by the ther- 
mometer on a crisp fall day. 


See what areas of low temperature have to be over- 
come, what expense has to be lavished to provide 
agreeable heat at the times you want. 


Contrast with this primitive and inadequate 
method, the almost perfect result from the 
Hart Oil Burner. 


The even white line, sustained through 
day and night, pictures the steady tem- 
perature, the even warmth, maintained 

by Hart Automatic control. 


HART ELECTRIC ICER 
Made by the makers of the Hart 


Oil Burner in sizes to suit your 
needs. This complete icer, f. o. b. 
Peoria, $240. Separate icing unit 
for your own refrigerator as low 


as $185. 


W 2 BW LD Ee eee 
Dealers in all principal cities af\the United States and Canada 


Peoria, Illinois 


There’s health in that even warmth, there’s saving of fuel, 
there is above all a world of comfort and security at any hour. 


What this chart shows, the Hart Oil Burner performs—as 
proved in thousands of homes by five years of successful 
use. 


The Hart does this because it is the product of a com- 
pany with 36 years’ experience in fine manufacturing. 


Its sureness of performance has won the highest 
official rating of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. It is clean, silent and odorless in operation. 


Its tested worth is backed everywhere by factory- 
trained service provided by reliable dealers. 
It is quickly installed and can ve bought on 
easy terms. 


For your convenience, we’ve put the 
whole story into a fine booklet which 
is yours for the asking. 


== Can be attached to 
y any heating plant 
én five hours’ time A remarkable opportunity for 
reliable dealers in towns where 


the Hart franchise is not yet taken. 


BRE BSB RR BREESE TRR EERE RRR 


W. B. Wilde Co., Peoria, Illinois CD Hart Oil Bumer 
Send me your free booklet on / (0 Hart Electric Icer 


HART off BURNER 


© 1926, W. B.W. Co. 
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New Brunswick, New Jersey. Incidentally 
that was three years earlier than the first 
intercollegiate football game in England, 
played in 1872 between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

Rutgers and Princeton were the com- 
batants and the game took place on the 
Common between College Avenue and 
Sicard Street. It was followed a week later 
by a return match at Princeton. The third 
game on the records was a Columbia- 
Rutgers match at New Brunswick the 
following year. Yale played its first inter- 
collegiate game in 1872 with Columbia, at 
New Haven, and Harvard its first in 1874 
with McGill, at Cambridge. Pennsylvania 
edged into the picture first on November 11, 
1876, meeting Princeton at Germantown. 

This Princeton-Rutgers pioneer game 
was a continuation of a historic annual fight 
between the schools for the possession of a 
Revolutionary cannon for which Washing- 
ton and Lord Howe had contended origi- 
nally. Princeton having ended the war by 
anchoring the gun in a bed of cement on 
the Nassau Campus, a football was substi- 
tuted. 

The only account I know of the game is 
to be found in the files of the Rutgers Tar- 
gum, and is worth quoting for its own sake. 
“On Saturday Princeton sent 25 picked 
men to play our 25 a matched game of foot- 
ball,’ the Targum reported. Parenthet- 
ically, it is odd that the colleges should have 
played twenty-five men, when the Boston 
prep schools were using only fifteen ten 
years earlier, a number to which the col- 
leges did not reduce until 1876. The larger 
number was the original English Associa- 
tion practice. 


A Confusion of Rules 


“The strangers came up at ten o’clock,”’ 
the Targum continued, ‘‘and brought a 
good number of backers with them. After 
a dinner and a stroll around town, during 
which stroll billiards received a good deal of 
attention, the crowds began to assemble at 
the ball ground. Previous to calling the 
game the grounds presented an animated 
appearance. Grim-looking players were si- 
lently stripping, each one surrounded by 
sympathizing friends, while around each 
captain was a little crowd, intent upon giv- 
ing advice and saying as much as possible. 

“The Princeton captain, for some reason 
or other, gave up every point to our men. 
The only material points were that Prince- 
ton give up free kicks, whereby a player 
when he catches the ball in the air is al- 
lowed to kick it without hindrance. On the 
other hand, our practice of babying’’— 
dribbling—‘“‘the ball on the start was dis- 
carded and the ball was mounted, in every 
instance, by a vigorous long kick. 

“Princeton won the toss and chose the 
first mount, rather oddly, since it had been 
agreed to start the ball against the wind. 
The Princetonians suffered from making a 
very bad mount, or buck, as they call it, 
the effects of which were not remedied be- 
fore the sides closed, and after a brief strug- 
gle Rutgers drove it home and won amid 
great applause from the crowd.” 

_ Rutgers won 6 goals to 4, but when they 
etame to Princeton the following Saturday 
t was discovered that the Targum had un- 
derstated the material points at issue about 
she rules. Princeton now played its own 
‘ules and walloped the visitors 8 goals to 0, 
and the Targum reported later: ‘‘The 
style of play differs materially in the two 
solleges. A fly, or first bound, catch en- 
‘itles to a free kick at Princeton. We bat 
vith hands, feet, head, sideways, back- 
ward, any way to get the ball along. We 
nust say that we think our style much more 

*xciting and more as football should be. 
| “Their cheer, sounding asif they meant to 
xplode but for the fortunate escape of air, 
ollowed by a grateful yell at deliverance 
Tom such a catastrophe, still sounds in our 
vars. If we must be beaten we are glad to 
lave such conquerors.” 

_ Here was the same anarchy of rules that 
1ad confused English football so hopelessly 
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until 1864. The first intercollegiate base- 
ball game had been played July 1, 1859, 
between Williams and Amherst, but earlier 
in that year the National Association of 
Baseball Players had organized at Cooper 
Union and adopted a playing code that 
governed college games as well. Collegiate 
boat racing was pure aping of the Oxford- 
Cambridge regatta and had the Henley and 
Putney rules as a pattern. In football, on 
the other hand, England offered two codes, 
each only lately agreed upon. 


The Advent of Rugby 


In 1871 David Schley Schaff entered 
Yale from Rugby and promoted a football 
game between his class, ’73, and ’74 on the 
New Haven Green. The city had barred 
students from playing on the Green in 1860, 
and attempted to stop this contest, but the 
faculty championed the students’ rights 
and the police withdrew. This led up to the 
organization of the Yale Football Associa- 
tion in November, 1872, with Schaff as 
president and captain. The first game 
scheduled was with Columbia on Novem- 
ber sixteenth at Hamilton Park, Yale win- 
ning. Although Schaff came from Rugby, 
the game was governed by modified Asso- 
ciation rules and, more curiously, the Yale 
code expressly forbade carrying the ball. 

Meanwhile Harvard had developed an- 
other set of rules. It was not Rugby, but a 
player was allowed to carry the ball when 
pursued, and the game was so different in 
other essentials that Harvard courteously 
declined to attend a rules conference at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel in October, 1873, argu- 
ing that there was no basis for agreement. 
Yale, Rutgers and Princeton did attend, 
however, and compromised on twenty men 
to a side instead of twenty-five, no carrying 
or throwing of the ball, free kicks on fair 
catches and no babying, or dribbling, on 
the kick-off. 

This was the first rules conference in the 
United States and these the first agreed 
rules. Three games only were played under 
them. Yale defeated Columbia and lost to 
Princeton, and Rutgers beat Columbia, all 
in the fall of 1873. In this same autumn a 
team of Etonians played at Yale under 
mixed rules, and brought with them their 
Etonian practice of eleven men to a side. 
Thereafter Yale held out annually for 
eleven men and won its point finally in 1880. 

The Princeton victory over Yale in their 
first meeting was an upset. Yale played a 
bucking, rushing game, developed years 
later into interference. Princeton’s habit 
was to follow the ball at all hazards, even to 
the neglect of their opponents’ play. Six- 
teen of the twenty pursued the ball every- 
where, leaving two to guard the home goal 
and two stationed at the enemy goal to help 
the ball through if it came their way. The 
Boston schoolboys of ten years earlier had 
no goal posts, but they were in use by now 
and similar to the present soccer goal. Then 
a goal was scored not by kicking the ball 
over the crossbar but by kicking it under 
the bar and between the posts. 

Yale’s startling tactics badly confused 
the visitors, but for once Providence was on 
the side of the weaker battalion. Yale had 
scored a goal almost from the kick-off and 
was on its way to another when two over- 
eager Yale men kicked the ball violently at 
once from opposite sides and the rubber 
globe collapsed with a protesting pop. 

A messenger had to be dispatched down- 
town for another ball, and half an hour 
elapsed before he found one and returned. 
Meanwhile Princeton put its collective 
heads together and decided to fight the 
devil with fire; otherwise, to adopt Yale’s 
eccentric style of play. Imitations have 
the reputation of being inferior always to 
the originals. The very imperfection of its 
imitation won for Princeton, however. In 
adopting Yale’s own style of play, the visi- 
tors still left their two skirmishers sta- 
tioned at the Yale goal posts. The game 
ended in a 3-goals-to-1 victory, all three of 
the Princeton goals being pushed through 
by these two sharpshooters, whom Yale 
had failed to cover. 
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The intervention of the Yale faculty in 
1871 in behalf of the students when the 
city barred them from the Green was one 
of very few early instances of faculty 
friendship toward athletics. The Yale and 
Princeton faculties both had peremptorily 
refused the teams permission to leave 
classes long enough to play a match in New 
Haven or Princeton in 1872, though Prince- 
ton finally was allowed to meet its near-by 
neighbor, Rutgers, and Yale to play Colum- 
bia. In general, athletics developed in the 
American college in spite of either the hos- 
tility or the indifference of the teaching 
body, and out of that attitude grew the at 
one time critically serious evils of student 
and alumni control of football and other 
college sports. 

We are down to 1874 and still no Rugby 


football in the United States. When it ar- | | 


rived that year it came by way of Canada, 
where a modification, under the All-Canada 
rules, already had displaced Association in 
the colleges. Early in 1874 McGill Univer- 
sity sent a challenge to Harvard for two 
games, one at Cambridge under the All- 
Canada code, the other at Montreal under 
the Harvard rules. The Harvard faculty 
refused to permit the team to travel so far, 
so McGill consented to play both contests 
at Cambridge. 

Harvard took the first under its own 


style of play. When the second game was | 


called the following day, McGill was dis- 
covered to have failed to bring along one 
of the peculiar melon-shaped balls used in 


Rugby, thinking to get one in Boston, but | 


neither there nor anywhere in the United 
States had a Rugby ball ever been seen. 
Handicapped by having to play with a 
round rubber ball, McGill could not do bet- 
ter than tie Harvard. It is not of record 
how the Rugby ball acquired its conforma- 
tion, but the fact that an inflated pig blad- 
der approximates the same ovoid shape is 
significant. 


The Genteel Game Loses Out 


The first Rugby game in the United 


States, then, was played at Cambridge on | 


May 15,-1874, and with a rubber ball. 
McGill went home leaving the entire Har- 
vard student body converted to the new 
game. “‘The Rugby game is in much better 
favor than the somewhat sleepy game now 
being played by our men,” a Harvard paper 
commented. 

The next season Harvard went over to 
Rugby unanimously and challenged Yale to 
a game that was to become the first of a 


great procession. Yale accepted only on) 


condition of a rules compromise, resulting 
in a hodgepodge of the new and the old, 


under which Harvard won. The compro- | 


mise was called the Concessionary Rules. 

It had been hoped that a new and 
American game would spring from the 
union, but the two were so different in 
principle that both were spoiled. Prince- 
ton watched the experiment with keen in- 


terest, and a quarrel followed that had the | 
Nassau student body at one another’s | 


throats. 

After the game a Princeton paper said: 
“We are decidedly inclined to prefer the 
rules of 1873, as not only fairer to both 
parties but also as less rowdyish and much 
more scientific than those of Harvard. We 


fail to see the sport in being mauled dis- | 


gracefully in such unmanly scrimmages as 
are necessary attendants upon such rough 
games, and there is but little science or skill 
in the playing which characterizes Har- 
vard’s games. 

“What would be thought of the catcher 
of a baseball nine striking out in hot haste 
to catch, hold or maul a player running to 
first, and using every means to prevent that 
player reaching the base until the ball has 
preceded him there? Football is fully as 
capable as baseball of skillful and scientific 
playing, and we confess ourselves utterly 
unable to account for the taste which pre- 
fers Harvard’s rough-and-tumble scrim- 
mages to the incomparably more genteel 
game as played under the rules of 1873.” 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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Now-At a Cost 
You Can Afford! 


ONCE a luxury — running 
water under pressure, sup- 
plied by The Dayton “Cub,” is 
today so inexpensive, both in 
initial cost and upkeep, that it 
is folly for even people in the 
most moderate circumstances 
to be without it. 

The “Cub,” a complete, direct-pres- 
sure, shallow-well water system (ca- 
pacity 200 gals. per hour) sells at the 
low cost of $85 and requires but a 
few cents a week upkeep. 

It is suitable for year around service 


in small suburban or country homes. 
Comes fully equipped ready for use 
and operates from any electrical cur- 
rent. Entirely automatic, trouble-free 
and guaranteed. Use the coupon for 
complete details. 


THE DAYTON PUMP & MEG, CO. 

525 WEBSTER STREET, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 

Makers of Rapidayton Gasoline Measuring 

Pumps, Underground Storage Tanks—Also 
“ Hot-Dip"’ Galvanizing, 


2008 . 


for Service’ 


Please send me your book, “Dependable Water 
Service” and more information about the “Cub.” 


Name. 
Address___ 


AIR VALVES 


make 
radiators HOT, | 


AIRID Air Valves make cold 


radiators hot. Attach easily to 
any steam radiator without 
tools—need no adjusting— 
never leak—make no noise. 
Sold at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 


Made and guaranteed by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of heating equipment. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK”, 


ATENTS. Send model or sketch of invention 


for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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HENEVER — and wherever you get a 5c Ice 

Cream Drxiz, you can always be sure of find- 
ing it filled with high-standard ice cream! The Drxtz 
Franchise is granted exclusively to manufacturers of 
such high-standard ice cream. In that sense the Drxtz 
Franchise is your protection. And the Dre Blue Scroll 
Design, which identifies the original and only genuine 
Drxiz, becomes your guarantee of delicious, healthful 
and clean ice cream of an established standard. 


INDIVIDUAL DRINKING Cup Co., Inc., Easton, Pa. 
Original Makers of the Paper Cup 


e Ice Cream 


DLXIES 


— 


September 18, 1926 


What is a DIXIE? 


A dainty, inviting individual con- 
tainer for good things to eat and 
drink. In addition to Dixies for 
ice cream, Individual Dixies for 
drinks are found in the stations 
and coaches of railroads, in offices, 
theatres, hotels, restaurants, at the 
better soda fountains. And at 
most drug, stationery and depart- 
ment stores you can get Dixies in 
convenient cartons for home or 
picnic use. 
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(Continued from Page 211) 
Association unquestionably was the more 
genteel game, which, no doubt, is the reason 


itlost out among American college students. 


The Princeton paper expressed the view 
of the conservatives. Theirs was not only 
the more genteel game, they argued, but 
had they not whipped Yale at it? Why 
change? The radicals foresaw Princeton 
playing all by itself if it clung to Associa- 
tion, however, and carried the day for 
Rugby in a stormy meeting of the student 
body. The sense of the meeting was that 
invitations to a conference on rules be sent 
to Yale, Harvard and Columbia. 

The delegates met at the Massasoit 
House in Springfield, Massachusetts, on 
November 26, 1876, just as the Centennial 
Exposition was closing at Philadelphia, and 
again they compromised. Yale, backed by 
Columbia, held out for eleven men to a 
side, and a method of scoring by which 
only goals counted. Harvard and Prince- 
ton argued for touchdowns and fifteen men. 
The result finally was an agreement on 
fifteen players and the score to be decided 
by touchdowns—but one goal was to equal 
four touchdowns, and in case of tie a goal 
kicked from touchdown should take prec- 
edence over four touchdowns. The English 
Rugby rules were amended to punish fouls 
more stringently, and officials were pro- 
vided for for the first time. 


The Turkey-Day Game 


Until now the two captains had been 
arbiters of all disputed points, an obviously 
unsatisfactory system. At this meeting 
someone had the happy inspiration of ap- 
pointing a judge of play for each team with 
a neutral referee to decide between the 
judges. These judges, of course, soon 
evolved into advocates, special pleaders, 
football lawyers, who made impassioned 
speeches on the field and all but swore out 
writs of mandamus and habeas corpus. 
They made such confounded nuisances in 
their office that they were thrown into the 
discard in 1885. 

The Yale student body resented the 
fifteen-men rule in particular, and declined 
to enter the conference. They already had 
beaten Harvard under full Rugby rules, 
except that the teams were limited to eleven 
men and touchdowns were not counted, 
and they were eager to get at Princeton to 
avenge the licking of 1875, but not so eager 
as to waive their objections to the confer- 
ence rules. Princeton finally agreed to the 
same terms as governed the Harvard game. 

The New Jersey school had played As- 
sociation all season, switching to Rugby for 
the Yale game. In a match with Penn- 
sylvania at Germantown on November 
eleventh, according to Parke Davis in his 
Football, published in 1911—one of the 
very few histories of the game—football 
uniforms had been worn for the first time 
on this side of the water. 

Penn appeared in white flannel cricket 
suits. Until much later, cricket and rowing 
overshadowed football at Philadelphia, 
Penn crowding onto the football map for 
the first time in 1884 by defeating Harvard 
4 to 0 at Cambridge. 

Princeton came on the field at German- 
town wearing black knee pants, black 
stockings, black shoes and black shirts with 
orange trimming around the wrists and 
neck, and an orange P on the chest. The 
colors were those of the House of Nassau, 
which gave its name to the first Princeton 
college building. 

On Thanksgiving Day, on St. George’s 
Cricket Grounds at Hoboken, New Jersey, 
Princeton met Yale for the first time at 
Rugby and lost 0 goals to 2. Yale thereby 
won the first intercollegiate championship, 
and the Yale-Princeton game became the 
turkey-day football classic of New York 
City for twenty years, excepting only 1885 
and 1886, long eclipsing the Harvard-Yale 
game. This season there had appeared at 
halfback on the Yale eleven a young fresh- 
man who was destined to become the dean 
of American football, the late Walter Camp. 
Camp figured in Yale’s first score. Getting 
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the ball out of scrimmage early in the first 
half, Camp made a long run, and just as 
he was tackled, passed the ball to O. D. 
Thompson, who continued for a touch- 
down. Princeton protested that the pass 
had been forward and therefore illegal. The 
judges, E. W. Price, Columbia, and G. T. 
Elliott, Yale ’77, argued the point to no 
better result than that the referee toss a 
coin. G. V. Bushnell, Yale ’74, tossed the 
coin. Yale called heads. Heads it was, and 
the touchdown was allowed. Touchdowns, 
by Yale’s own stipulation, did not count, 
but W. I. Bigelow kicked goal. Yale’s sec- 
ond goal was kicked by Thompson from 
the field in the second half. 

By Harvard’s courtesy the Harvard- 
Princeton game of ’76 was postponed until 
late April, 1877, to permit Princeton more 
practice at Rugby. Harvard won, 2 touch- 
downs and 1 goal to 1 touchdown. The 
game is a milepost in football history be- 
cause it marked the first appearance on any 
field of a costume adapted to the needs of 
the Rugby game. Again Princeton was the 
inventor. 

In March, 1877, L. P. Smock, Princeton 
’79, had devised a laced jacket of stout 
canvas with which the team now was 
equipped for the first time. All Princeton’s 
rivals had adopted it by the following fall, 
for it was tough, fitted the body so closely 
and was so stiff and smooth in fabric that it 
gave no handhold for tackling. In that 
day of high tackling—anything below the 
waist being a foul—a jersey was ripped off 
someone’s back every moment or two. 
Smock’s canvas jacket soon necessitated 
better tackling, and in time led to the 
tackling line being dropped from above the 
waist to the hips, and finally to the knees. 

The name would suggest that the familiar 
studio blouse, the uniform of Greenwich 
Village, is an evolution of the Princeton 
jacket, but the dictionaries do not support 
the theory. Instead, the smocks seem to 
have got their family name from the old 
Saxon shift, so known. 


Naturalizing Papers for Rugby 


Over this laced canvas jacket Princeton 
wore jerseys of horizontal orange-and-black 
stripes as they came on the field for this 
game, to win at once the name of Tigers. 
So far as I know, Princeton was the first 
school to acquire a nickname. Yale was 
Yale, or the Blue, when I was at New 
Haven, and I do not know how or when it 
became the Bulldog; but in my scrapbooks 
I have stumbled on a possible clew. On the 
Harvard game in 1891 a Boston paper re- 
ported: ‘“‘The hit of the afternoon was 
made by Handsome Dan of New Haven, 
Andy Grave’s corpulent and stub-nosed 
bulldog. He appeared on the field half 
hidden by a blue blanket, and mounting a 
settee, spurred on the western throng to 
deafening cheers. Dan is a mascot, but his 
face aches.’’ Lee McClung, Heffelfinger 
and their mates did Harvard up 10 to 0, but 
the bulldog mascot may have been given 
the credit. 

Yale remained outside the Harvard- 
Columbia-Princeton League in 1877, still 
stubbornly insistent on eleven men and a 
straight goal score. Harvard declined to 
play on these terms, but Princeton met 
Yale again at Hoboken on the curious con- 
ditions of fourteen men and touchdowns 
not counted. Harvard agreed to the no- 
touchdown clause in 1878, but Princeton 
refused that year, and Yale knuckled down. 
This game and that of 1879 also were 
played at Hoboken, the 1878 contest in a 
driving rain. The Princetonian spoke of 
fully 2000 braving the inclement weather, 
and protested indignantly against the Foot- 
ball Association’s payment of $300 for the 
“few wretchedly tended square feet of 
Jersey mud for two short hours.” 

Rugby football had arrived on both feet 
on American soil, and the following year, 
1880, it began to lose its English accent and 
to take out first papers. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Stagg and Mr. Stout. The second 
will appear in an early number. 
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The old home nest rang again 
with joyous care-free song. 


A HAPPY MINSTREL brought joy 
back to the deserted nest 


Once the home nest had seemed a bit 
crowded—and noisy. But now only 
Father and Mother were left, and the 
old house seemed to have grown to 
twice its size. It was too quiet now. 
Their fledglings had all flown too far 
and too high to come back often. John 
had become a busy judge at Washing- 


John was a 
busy judge. 


ton, mischievous Bill the city editor of 
a great newspaper, their little dark- 
eyed Janet had founded a hospital in 
the Near East, Jimmy—of the in- 
destructible smile—slept in the midst 
of a forest of crosses in France, and 
Betty, their youngest, was hard at 
work winning a place among the stars 
in grand opera. 


Father and Mother tried to «be 
cheerful—but they were lonely. The 
silence got on Mother’s nerves. Then 
one day a letter and a gift came from 
Betty. 

“The home must seem empty with 
all of us so far away,” she wrote, “so I 
am sending you my beloved little 
canary. For the past busy years, he 


Hendryx cages finished in 
DuPont Duco are carried in 
stock in the following shades: 
Old Ivory, Etruscan Bronze, 
® Pompeian Green, Naxis 
A} Green, Persian Silver, 
ssgcmemmlt Ebony and Gold. Other 
ees shades can be procured on 
special order. 


arent totaal 


has been my singing master, teaching 
me to trill. But most of all he kept my 


He has been my 
singing master, 
teaching me 
to trill. 


heart singing when I was so homesick 
for you that I had to sing through 
my tears.” 

And so the old home nest again rang 
with joyous care-free song, and Mother 
was no longer afraid of the silence. 


When you get a bird 

Buy it a Hendryx Home 
Everywhere lonely people are dis- 
covering that a pet canary is the most 
cheerful of companions. And its home 
adds a distinctive charm to sun-room 
or living-room, if you select one of the 
lovely Hendryx creations. In design, 
in smart color effects and in sanitary 
construction, the name Hendryx always 
stands for highest quality. Prices 
range from $2.00 to $150.00o—stands 
from $2.50 to $25.00. 


In the Bird Store 


“Dear, dear, dear!” sang the 
Littlest Bird plaintively, to an old 
lady who stopped to talk to him, 

“She’s coming back to get you,” 
predicted the Wise Old Bird, con- 
solingly. “I heard her say that she 
wanted a new Hendryx Pyralin 
home for you, in green and ivory, 
to match her sun porch draperies!” 


‘BIRD 
CAGES 


go NES U.S PAT OFF 


VENDRYX 


Since 1869 


“*The Feathered Philosopher’’ is one of the most interesting stories 
ever written about a bird. An illustrated copy will be sent you free. 
Write to The Andrew B. Hendryx Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Advance News from Santa Claus—“‘A little bird has warned me to get Hendryx 
bird cages ready for a big Christmas demand.” 
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Metropolitan Life 


recommends Shoes with the 
(jround (;ripper features 


rauses fo 
ot ailme > 
5? 
Se, , Nts? 


to walk 
eS straight 


The ; 
JOYs 
the Pleas 


book! 
UST ask “Poog 
fee oF chang FOP" 
: 5 
FISKE, Presideng. 


ERE is unqualified approval of the GROUND GRIPPER idea! 
Coming from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
it is a double triumph. For no other institution in the world 

has played a more conspicuous part in promoting public health and 
the extension of life. The Metropolitan Life advertisement reproduced 
on this page is so absolutely in accord with our own principle of 
promoting foot-happiness that we could write “Ground Gripper” right 
across the face of it. , 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company tells you what we have been 
saying for years in almost the same words—that foot ailments are 
largely caused by misuse, disuse and abuse of the feet in improper shoes. 
And what is even more gratifying, Metropolitan Life recommends all the 
health features that are found in GROUND GRIPPERS—a flexible 
arch which enables your own arch to function normally—a straight- 
inner-edge which allows perfect freedom to the entire foot. 


Our exclusive rotor heel makes you “toe straight ahead’’—as nature 
intended. 


GROUND GRIPPERS will give you quick, permanent relief from 
your foot troubles. They will give you new life. There are beautiful 
new styles for men and women. 


(jround (ripper 


S H O ES Shoe In The World 
Jor Men Women and Children 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation on my part a copy of your free book, “ What You 
Should Know About Your Feet.” 


Name 


This advertisement has been approved by the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., NEW YORK. 
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think of to do with their money is to go out 
and buy somebody else’s old farm! 

“‘T see a lot of the rich,’’ she said. ‘‘No, 
I am not an interior decorator, but just a 
sort of useful person who fits into parties 
at the last moment, and so on. And, as I’ve 
always been poor myself, I’m awfully in- 
terested in the way other people who have 


| been poor spend their money after they get 
_ it. It so happens that I was brought up to 


do the things people want to do now— 


| that’s why I’m often useful in a newly-rich 
| household. Men can usually fit in without 


| nic 


/ much trouble, but it’s harder for women if 


they haven’t been used to it.” 

“But I’ve heard more talk about farming 
and gardening, and so on, in the last two 
days than I have since I left the small town 
I grew up in. Surely that’s not difficult.” 

“But that’s only a small part of it. Take 
the woman you’re staying with, for in- 
stance. She sails a boat as well as any man 
out here. She won the tennis tournament 
last summer. She is a cracking good horse- 
woman and one of the best hostesses I 
know.” 

‘What about the gardening then?” 


The Technic of Idleness 


The girl laughed. ‘‘There’s a catch in 
that. It’s the fashion to be interested in 
gardens, but if you’ve enough money to 
hire a wonderful Scotch gardener to take 


charge of your place, you don’t have to~ 


spend much of your own time putting seeds 
in the ground. But, to go back to the tech- 
of so-called idleness: I remember a 
woman I spent two weeks with this summer 
at Southampton, which, as you know, is 
the smartest of all summer places now. 
During all the years while her husband was 
piling up his fortune she had apparently 
thought that after they were rich she’d take 
life easy and enjoy herself. Now she’s 
found that being rich is in itself a job. I 
shall never forget her saying to me just be- 
fore I left: ‘You know there are times when 
I wish we didn’t have so much money that 
I had to play golf and ride a horse and wear 
myself out trying to do what other people 
do. Sometimes I’d give anything in the 
world if we were poor again and I could 
just sit quietly some afternoon and darn 
stockings.’”’ 

During the motor ride back to the house 
in which he was staying, the young West- 


erner reflected a good deal upon the manner . 


in which the so-called leisure class employed 
their leisure. He began to see that, in order 
to understand people, whether individuals 
or nations, it was much more important to 
see them at play than at work. 


That evening after dinner they all mo- 
tored over to a country club to a dance. 
On the way he learned that the next week 
his hostess was leaving for her house at 
Newport to spend the remainder of the 
summer, 

“That will give my daughter a chance to 
go out before she makes her debut next 
winter,’’ she explained. 

“But doesn’t she go out here?”’ 

“Oh, not in the same way. Long Island 
is pretty mixed, of course.” 

He looked at her in surprise, because this 
was the first trace of snobbishness which he 
had detected. Then it occurred to him 
that he might extract some further infor- 
mation. He remembered what the girl had 
said to him that afternoon. 

‘“‘Is Newport still more fashionable than 
Southampton?”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘“‘It’s hard 
to say. The people who go to Southampton 
insist that they’ve pushed Newport off the 
social map, but that’s ridiculous. There are 
lots of smart young people at Southamp- 
ton, because Newport’s so far away that 
lots of men won’t go there. That leaves you 
much of the time at the merey of the for- 
eign diplomats and the older men. And yet, 
partly because we live on Long Island so 
much of the’ time anyway and partly be- 
cause my mother had a house there to which 
I always went as a girl, I much prefer 
Newport.” 


Expensive Simplicity 


After the lawyer had returned to New 
York he tried to summarize the results af 
his visit. In common with most other am- 
bitious young Americans, he expected that 
in time he himself would become rich, so his 
interest was somewhat personal. But he 
realized more than he ever had before what 
a tremendous income it required to live 
with the casual and, on the whole, unpre- 
tentious simplicity with which these people 
surrounded themselves. The initial expense 
would include buying land at a fabulous 
price, putting up a big house with an in- 
definite number of guest rooms and bath- 
rooms, building garages, barns, gardener’s 
cottage, swimming pools, planting gardens, 
setting out rare trees and box hedges and 
greenhouses. But the greatest cost was 
undoubtedly that of upkeep. The number 
of chauffeurs, gardeners, stablemen and 
house servants reached a high total; the 
amount of food consumed by the steady 
stream of guests who might appear at any 
hour was colossal. But the thing that 
astonished the young Westerner was the 

(Continued on Page 217) 


PHOTO, BY BROWN BROS.,N. Y.C. 
The Veranda of a Prominent Broadway Hotel at Saratoga, 1895 
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Dont Camble AMUESS 


PERATING a manufactur- 


ing process by rule-of- 
thumb is like gambling with a 
shell-game “‘artist.’’ It’s a los- 
ing game. This is true of every 
process in your plant in which 
temperature, pressure or hu- 
midity is a critical factor. 


Thousands of manufacturers in 
every industry, including yours, 
have stopped gambling. They 
are scientifically controlling 
processes with FOXBORO in- 
dicating, recording and con- 
trolling instruments. 


A great leather company writes: 
“Before using Foxboro Tem- 
perature Controllers we experi- 
enced considerable trouble with 
drying our leather due to more 
or less guesswork, resulting in 
various conditions of either over- 
dry or under-dry finishes. This 


OX BOR 


condition has been eliminated 
entirely. In addition to this 
Cheremisud, ysaving .of. approxi- 
mately 5% of our coal consump- 
tion.”’ 


When FOXBORO Instruments 
are in control of a_ process 
KNOWLEDGE takes the place 
of GAM BEE AND "GUESS 
WORK. 


It will prove worth your while 
to let an experienced Foxboro 
engineer show you how to secure 
scientific control of your manu- 
facturing processes. Write or 
wire. 


THE FOXBORO Co., Jie. 
Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh «Cleveland Rochester Atlanta 

Tulsa Los Angeles San Francisco Portland, Ore. 

Peacock Broruers, Limited, 1605 Delorimier Avenue, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Sole British Representatives: WALKER-CROSWELLER & Co., 
58 Queen Elizabeth Street, London, S. E. 
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Foxboro 
Automatic 
‘Temperature 
Recorder- 
Controller 
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The Compass of Industry 


HE actuating movements of Fox- 

boro instruments are simple in 
design and light in weight. They are 
as lithe and sinuous as a greyhound 
and as responsive to changes as the 
needle of a compass. Every Foxboro 
instrument is guaranteed permanent 
in calibration and is accurate to 
within less than 1 per cent of total 
scale range. It is designed to give the 
utmost in instrument accuracy and 
dependability. 


INSTRUMENTS for INDICATING 

RECORDING and CONTROLLING 

TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE and 
HUMIDITY 
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The Statler Way Will Appeal to You 


Tyricat of the Statler attitude 
toward guests in these hotels 
is the fact that when you wake 
in the morning you find that a 
morning paper has been slipped 
noiselessly under your door 
while you slept. 

Typical, too, is the fact that 
when you buy at our news-stands 
you buy at the same 
prices as you'd pay 
In) SGCCCt mss LOLCss 
Cigars, cigarettes, 
candy, newspapers, what- 
ever, you aren’t charged more 
for them simply because you're 
in a hotel. That wouldn’t line 
up with the Statler policy of a 
square deal. 


Those things aré mentioned 


to make clear the big idea 


Boston’s Hotel Statler 
is Building 

A new Hotel Statler is un- 

der construction in the up- 

town district of Boston—to 


be opened late this year, with 
1300 rooms, 1300 baths. 


And an Office Building: 


Adjoining the hotel will be 
the Statler Office Building, 
with 200,000 square feet of 
highly desirable office space, 
ready in October; Rental 
Managers, W. H. Ballard Co., 
45 Milk Street, Boston. 


under which these hotels are 
operated: That the guest is 
the man we all work for; that 
he has the rights and privileges 
of a buyer over a seller; that 
we promise him, and intend 
to give him, better values than 
he can get elsewhere—and 
prompt adjustment and satisfac- 


tion any time 


1G) 


Rates are from $3.00 in Cleveland, Detroit and 
St. Louis; from $3.50 in Buffalo, and from $4.00 in 
New York. For two people these rooms are $4.50 
in Cleveland and St. Louis, $5.00 in Detroit, $5.50 in 
Buffalo and $6.00 in New York. 

Twin-bed rooms (for two) are from $5.50 in Cleve- 
land, Detroit and St. Louis; from $6.50 in Buffalo, 
and from $7.00 in New York. 

And remember that every room in these houses has 


Buffalo~Cleveland~Detroit~St.Louis 


HOTELS 


Rates are unusually low, in comparison 
with those of other first-class hotels: 


we may have failed to do sc 
and he tells us of it. 

You may like to know that 
it is a fundamental principle of 
Operation with us to insist that 
any employee serving you mus 
satisfy you in the transaction— 
or, if he can’t do so, must turr 
the matter over to his superiot 


at Once. 


L7200aLL » 


The experienced traveler plans his route to 
bring him to a Statler Hotel for over Sunday. 


its own private bath, circulating ice water, and many 
other conveniences that are unusual—such as, for 
instance, the bed-head reading lamp, the full-length 
mirror, the morning paper that is delivered to your 
room before you wake. 

In each hotel is a cafeteria, or a lunch-counter, or 
both—in addition to its other excellent restaurants. 
Club breakfasts—good club breakfasts—are served 
in all the hotels. 


Hotel 


Pennsylvania 
New York 


The largest hotel in the 
world — with 2200 rooms, 
2200 baths. On7th Ave., 32d 
to 33d Sts., directly opposite 
the Pennsylvania Station. A 
Statler-operated hotel, with 
all the comforts and con- 
veniences of other Statlers, 
and with the same policies 
of courteous, intelligent 
and helpful service by all 
employees. 


And Statler-Operated Hotel Pennsylvania~New York 


(Continued from Page 214) 
ization that to these people their coun- 
ry place, splendid though it was, was only 
ne of at least four houses which they occu- 
jjed at various seasons. They had another 
stablishment at Newport, a_ splendid 
partment in New York, and a winter 
‘ouse in Florida. His hostess had spoken 
f a place she had rented in England a year 
r two ago when she had gone over for the 
unting season. They had discussed the 
ossibility of buying a small house in Paris, 
9 that when they went over for their an- 
ual spring visit they would have a place of 
heir own to stay in. 

It so happened that for the next week-end 
he Westerner was invited to visit one of 
he junior members of his law firm, who had 
house on the south shore of Long Island. 
tead of being a part of a large and luxu- 
jous household, he now found himself 
taying in a really simple place. The house 
bas a pleasant white frame structure, with 
/ small lawn and garden; instead of having 
private bathroom, he shared one with the 
wo other men. In place of the great num- 
er of servants of the other houses, there 
vere two maids here who did all the do- 
jestic work. But the thing that surprised 
\im was the similarity between the amuse- 
nents which were enjoyed by these people of 
‘omparatively modest income and the very 
‘ch with whom he had stayed the week be- 
re. 
| The country itself was not so attractive, 
‘ut, on the other hand, the breeze which 
ame directly from the ocean was cooler and 
iore invigorating than the air on the Sound. 
he swimming beach was better; the dance 
;the country club was quitesimilar; many 
‘ore people drove their own automobiles 
ere, and the women’s pearls were not quite 
» large, nor were there so many men 
dinted out whose names were famous in 
je business world. 

However, he knew the extent of his part- 
3r’s income and he was distinctly relieved 
‘find that he had just as good a time on 
's holidays as the men on the other side 
the island whose incomes were fifty 
mes as large. 
“Why don’t more people come over 
‘re?’”’ he asked his hostess. “The cli- 
late’s better and the commuting’s easier. 
hy is the North Shore so much more 
ypular?”’ 


The Age of Innocence 


“Tt’s a matter of fashion,” she answered, 
which is the most elusive thing in the 
wld, and, when it comes to summer places, 
\jthing could be more changeable and 
kle. The country club where we dined 
st night, for instance, was once a very 
art club—one of those in which member- 
ip alone gave you a certain cachet. Now 
S$ just a nice club, but it isn’t smart. I 
is born and brought up in New York,” 
e€ went on, ‘‘and even in my time I’ve 
en this tendency toward summer neigh- 
thoods grow. They say now that you 
in live anywhere you want to in New 
ork in the winter if you only live in the 
tht place in the summer.” 

‘The father of the hostess, who was also 
tying there, overheard this. ‘‘It seems a 
ery,” he said, ‘‘from these huge country 
sates to the days, which I can remember, 
ien the richest men in the country asked 
thing better than to go up to a hotel at 
Tatoga for an outing, and sit on that 
reh, with its great white columns, which 
ey called millionaires’ piazza. 

“When I used to go there, about thirty- 
@ years ago,’’ he went on, “room and 
ard in the most fashionable hotel cost 
ree dollars a day. Of course, in addition 
this, men often spent a good deal more 
‘horses and carriages. But this was be- 
‘e the day when it was fashionable to be 
elusive. People were glad to be seen in 
2 public dining room of a big hotel. I re- 
mber the table that William H. Vander- 


iter of the diningroom. President Arthur 
quented Saratoga. President Harrison 
ntthere, Jay Gould used to go there with 


| 
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t and his family had for years in the” 
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his children—everybody, in fact, from all 
parts of the country, who could afford it.” 

After luncheon he hunted up an old book 
which described the fashionable life of 
Saratoga during the 80’s and early 90’s. 

“Those were the days when they called 
hotels ‘elegant’ and ‘bon ton,’” he said. 
“And here’s a description of a great finan- 
cial light of that time that I’d dare any 
present-day writer to try to equal.’”’ He 
read aloud: ‘‘‘He was a graceful, manly, 
high-bred figure.’”’ 

“That was indeed the Age of Innocence,” 
said his daughter. 

“Yes; but listen to this. This is a de- 
scription of the prosperity of the season of 
1890: ‘A hundred men wear diamonds at 
Saratoga this year who never wore them be- 
fore. One morning a tall, florid-faced man 
from Texas was seen flaunting his hands 
about as he drank his Hathorn water at the 
spring, and there were three diamond rings 
on the hand that held the glass. His neck- 
tie of white satin had a searfpin with a dia- 
mond and a sapphire, and this was pulled 
down so as to show an immense solitaire 
which served as a collar button.’”’ 


Automatically Exclusive 


The son-in-law of the reader, who had 
been glancing through the Sunday news- 
papers, held up a society page. “‘I’ve got 
something to read,” he said. “Here is an 
item about another Texan—a man un- 
doubtedly worth a hundred times as much 
as your Saratoga man of 1890. In fact, he’s 
one of the richest men in the country. 
Listen to the account of the way he spends 
his leisure time and money.” He read 
aloud: “‘ Mr. has just returned from a 
visit to the Island of Guernsey, where he 
bought some cattle for his farm.’ 

“Now who says the moderns are deca- 
dent?’ he asked. ‘‘Can you beat that for 
contrast? Your rich man of forty years ago 
hunted for the most conspicuous spot he 
could find, so that everyone might see his 
diamond collar button; our contemporary 
millionaire finds the most secluded place 
possible, where he can lead a retired life.” 

“Tt’s not so simple as that,’’ the older 
man answered. “‘ You'll notice, if you study 
the location of these secluded country 
estates they like to call farms—just the way 
a big house at Newport used to be referred 
to as a cottage—that they are always situ- 
ated near the places of other rich men. 
Someone was talking the other day about 
the Wheatley Hills section of Long Island 
and the reason for its especial fashionable- 
ness. ‘The places there are so far apart that 
people can’t go back and forth easily,’ they 
said. ‘There’s not much chance of small 
places being bought up, so all but the very 
rich are automatically excluded.’”’ 

“‘T still think,” said the analytical son- 
in-law, ‘‘that if a modern Gibbon wanted 
to write about the social rise and fall of 
American society he would begin forty 
years ago with the crowded dining room 
and millionaires’ piazza at the hotel in 
Saratoga, and come down to these big iso- 
lated country homes of today.” 

On the same theory that rubies and em- 
eralds are prized because they are rare and 
cannot be dug up at any random spot in 
the country, so land becomes a symbol of 
power and is therefore desirable in exact 
ratio to the difficulty in obtaining it. When 
cities become overcrowded and begin to 
push out into the suburbs land which once 
sold for a few hundred dollars an acre even- 
tually becomes worth ten times as much. 
At about that time gregariousness goes out 
of fashion. 

In the more recently settled parts of 
America, particularly in the West, thereisa 
certain form of general neighborliness remi- 
niscent of a much earlier period in the 
East. But the lack of this quality today in 
the East, which is deplored by many West- 
erners and Southerners, is not due to the 
absence of the social instinct so much as it 
is the desire for a sorting out of like-minded 
people, particularly during that part of the 
year when they play. For, as someone said, 
“You can do business with a man whether 
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Powerful Electric Drills 
Do Any Job Faster 


“Van Dorn” Electric Drills with 
their powerful heavy duty drill 
motors will do any job faster, 
whether it be drilling holes in steel 
or wood on either production or 
maintenance work. All sizes of 
these drills have been adopted by 
the foremost motor car builders, 
because of their Great Power and 
Endurance under constant serv- 
ice. Thousands of plants, large 
and small, are daily using these 
drills for hurry up drilling on 
emergency repairs and mainte- 
nance work. 


Garages and Service Stations re- 


conditioning cars need the greater 
power of “Van Dorn” drills not 
only for their heavy duty drilling, 
butalso for drivingcylinderhones, 
wire brushes, etc. 


Wherever holes are needed—in 
factories, garages, ship-yards, ho- 
tels, apartment houses, stores, ma- 
chine shops, etc.—these drills are 
indispensable because they arethe 
fastest means known for getting 
holes drilled any time or any place 
on any kind of work. 

Ask your jobber for a demon- 
stration. Insist on ““Van Dorn.” 
If not available, write us. 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Company 
Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming and Grinding Machines, etc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES 


Atlanta Cincinnati New York 
Boston Denver Philadelphia 
Buffalo Detroit Pittsburgh 
Chicago Los Angeles 
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Every man is in the ring 
from morning till night 


N athlete in the ring, on the base- 

ball diamond or on the gridiron 

is no better than his feet. Footwork 

is vital to him. For if his feet fail he 

cannot play the game. The same is 

true of the man who just fights the 
daily battle. 

Footwork is part of every man’s 
job. Most men take more steps than 
they realize, thousands of steps every 
day. And don’t know that their lag- 
ging energy may be due to their 
shoes. 

It is just as necessary that a busi- 
ness or professional man should have 
the right kind of shoes to help him 
through the day as it is for an athlete 
to have special shoes to win his 
game. 

To keep your feet healthy, com- 
fortable and active, Cantilever 
Shoes have been made with 
careful consideration for the 
natural shape and functions of 
the feet. And if you keep this 
in mind as you read the follow- 
ing description, youwill seethat 
there are good, logical reasons 


for Cantilever comfort rather than 


just superficial talking points. In the 
first place the Cantilever Shoe is— 


Flexible like the foot 


The flexible arch of the Cantilever Shoe 
permits the foot muscles to exercise so that 
they can maintain or regain the strength 
needed to hold the twenty-six moveable 
bones of the foot in strong, springy arches. 


Arch Support that really helps 


All Cantilever lasts fit the undercurve of 
the foot. If you want arch support, you 
will find that the flexible, all-leather arch 
of the shoe hugs up closely to the foot. 
This gives you helpful, springy support 
that does not restrict the circulation or 
weaken the foot, 


For easy, natural walking 
You walk better in the Cantilever Shoe 
because the scientifically designed heel 
induces the wearer to toe straight ahead 
as nature intends. This swings the weight 
of the body to the outer and stronger 
side of the foot and does away with 
foot strain. 


Shaped like the normal foot 


The Cantilever Shoe conforms 
faithfully to the normal lines of 
the foot. The shape of the shoe 
allows your foot to assume its 
natural position with room for all 
five toes. 


Cantilever Shoes are sold from coast to coast and are within shopping 
distance of practically all readers of this periodical. If you do not know 
the address of a nearby Cantilever Store, the Cantilever Corporation, 408 
Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., will be glad to advise you where you 
can most conveniently buy Cantilever Shoes and send you an interesting 


and informative folder on foot health. 


Try Cantilevers this fall and you will enjoy a new spring in your 
step as you swing along easily in these comfortable, natural shoes. 


antilever . 


Shoe 


— supports the arch, with flexibility 
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you like him or not, but you've got to sail 
a boat with a friend.” 

In the 70’s and 80’s even the most fash- 
ionable people were delighted to stay at 
summer hotels for part of the summer. An 
old resident of New York, in her reminis- 
cences of a popular hotel on the Hudson, 
wrote: “The Vanderbilt family was 
there—the wife of William H. and eight 
children. The burning question was 
whether Mrs. Astor would receive them and 
have them first to her huge receptions or 
after that—the greatest honor—go to her 
house for a dinner.” 

Of course, at this period all life was much 
more simple—or, at least, more unsophisti- 
cated—than it hassince become. During the 
70’s and 80’s the children of the richest resi- 
dents of New York played on the sidewalks 
of the block in which they lived, playing 
tag and ringing doorbells just as youngsters 
in small towns are still able to do. The 
Vanderbilt mansion, as big houses were 
then called, was on Fifth Avenue at 
Fortieth Street, and their children went 
down to Thirty-Eighth Street to play with 
friends there. 

Traveling was infinitely more difficult; a 
trip to Europe was an important event, even 
to the very rich. No one dashed off uncere- 
moniously across the Atlantic the way 
many of the merely well-to-do do now. Men 
were not athletic in the modern sense and 
women were even less so. They sometimes 
drove horses, and a few rode them, but it 
was not common. There is a delightful 
description of a sensation caused at Sara- 
toga when at five o’clock in the afternoon 
“the blooded steed of Miss M ,’ the 
daughter of a famous New York banker, 
‘‘was brought around to the piazza, and 
all eyes were upon this dainty figure as she 
mounted her pet, her blue eyes sparkling 
beneath her thin lace veil.’ 

The same chronicler speaks of the other 
social activities of this famous resort: ‘‘One 
of the cozy parlors of the most fashionable 
hotel was the scene of a select and charm- 
ing donkey party.” 


Newport's Place in the Sun 


To most young women a game of croquet 
was the most violent sport in which they 
could indulge. The costumes of the period 
depict more vividly than any other evi- 
dence how far removed this era was from 
contemporary country life. The clothes 
which modern women wear in the summer 
are so perfectly adapted for sports that 
French dressmakers declare them to be our 
great national contribution to the cou- 
turiéres’ art, just as the American sky- 
scraper is to architecture, and our jazz pro- 
vides the dance music for the world. 

It was not so long ago that fashionable 
women at Newport might be seen in lace 
gowns over colored-silk slips, even in the 
morning when they sat on the piazzas of 
their bathhouses on Bailey’s Beach to talk 
things over with their neighbors. And New- 
port was then, as it still is, no matter what 
the loyal summer colony at Southampton 
may proclaim, the arbiter of fashion for the 
country at large. Its development is paral- 
leled in so many ways by the smaller and 
more unpretentious colonies that it there- 
fore becomes interesting not only in itself, 
but as a highly concentrated example of 
what may be done eventually by numerous 
other resorts which are based upon its cen- 
tral idea of social smartness. 

For the very word ‘‘ Newport” has come 
to signify smartness to the majority of peo- 
ple. So much so, in fact, that a few years 
ago, in a heated political campaign in the 
East, one of the most skillful arguments 
used against one of the candidates was the 
fact that he had often visited in Newport. 

“There’s no doubt that this was an im- 
portant factor in his defeat,’’ someone said 
the other day, “‘for people believed that if 
a man identified himself with Newport and 
all that it stood for he had sold his soul to 
the rich, and therefore could not be a good 


| public servant.” 


Count Witte describes another political 
aspect of this famous resort in his account 
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of the choice of Portsmouth for the Russo- 
Japanese Peace Conference. “It would 
have been much more comfortable for us all 
if we could have chosen Newport,” he says 
in substance, “‘and this was talked of at 
first. But then it was felt that the smart 
colony there was bound to have so mueh 
more sympathy with the Russians that it) 
might prejudice the result of the confer-. 
ence.” a | 

It is difficult to analyze the reasons for 
the preéminence of this Rhode Island re. 
sort. For, while other summer places hay« 
risen to great heights of fashion, at various 
times, only to sink, like a family which has 
once been prominent and then has become 
inconspicuous, into genteel obscurity, thi 
place has maintained its prestige for ¢ 
record length of time. yi 


| 
A Good Time Had by All 4 | 


summer resort for well-to-do Southerners) 
although it was abandoned by them afte) 
war with England,’ said one historia 
“Tn 1853 the town consisted of comfortabli 
homes grouped about its center, while thi 
handsome country places were abandoned’ 
having been ruined by the enemy. On th 
tax books of 1852 there were only twely) 
house owners among the summer visitors] 
four of these were from New York, fou} 
from Boston and the others from the Sout! 
and West.” i | 

At this time the summer hotels flour/ 
ished, just as they did at other places) 
Someone has described the daily routine 9) 
the period: ‘‘ There was a simple dinner a} 
two o’clock, then a drive in a barouche| 
After tea at six the ladies played a quie 
game of whist without stakes and retire 
before ten. An occasional hop at one of t 
hotels was the extent of their dissipation, 

Before 1870 Newport had received th 
social cachet which still remains with ii 
People stayed in hotels and boardin 
houses, but the building of private house 
or cottages began. | 

“Mrs. Belmont—the daughter of Con) 
modore Matthew Perry—built the pionet 
riparian estate on Bellevue Avenue,” sai 
an old resident. ‘‘She had had her countr 


“Since 1729 Newport has been a a 


be?—until she built ‘By-the-Sea.’ Fx) 
many years she was the social leader (¢ 
Newport.” | 

Another figure of prominence there wi 
Ward McAllister, who was for many yea) 
an arbiter of fashion in New York. He ha 
bought a farm in the early days, and th 
became the scene of many famous so¢ii 
events, t 

“Tt was a gay scene in Bellevue Avemt 
when a picnic party had a rendezvous tk e 
preparatory to the long drive to his f 
Drags with a smartly dressed load of me} 
maids and matrons; society phaétons dri 
by pretty young girls; tall dogcarts t 
promised a delightful téte-a-téte drive a 
a landau with a load of chaperons quite 
ready for a frolic as the youngest there,” 
contemporary of his wrote. t 

These picnics were not affairs of har 
boiled eggs and sandwiches so much as th 
were of truffles and champagne; howeve 
the food was prepared by a famous catere 
and the menus were elaborate and careful) 
thought out. This was all arranged by tl 
men who gave the parties. Often an 0 
chestra was sent out, so that there i 
be dancing after supper. 

“They did things well in those da; 
declared a member of the older generatio 
“There was none of this casual entertain 
that one finds nowadays.” 4 

“T don’t see anything casual about Ney 
port parties today,” his daughter retorte 
“The dinners and dances are just as form 


{ 


dress for them as if they were going to tl 
opera. In fact, I think people entertain be 


functions occasioned by the visit of son 
(Continued on Page 221) ‘ 
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Now try = _ 
whole wheat at ats delaczous best! 
wy} 


Mt ¢, 


A treat for children! 


i 
There’s something about 


the whole wheat flavor 
of Wheatena that chil- 


dren take to from the 


first and never tire of. 
Easil y digested. Recom- 
mended by doctors for 


children as young as 


= months. 


Have it for 
breakfast 


tomorrow 


at home 


Teeming with whole wheat fra- 
grance—Wheatena tempts sluggish ap- 
petites—satisfies robust ones—pleases 
the entire family with its captivating 
flavor. 

But there’s more than just deli- 
ciousness to recommend Wheatena. 
There’s also wholesome nourishment 
in every spoonful for child or adult. 
At home, in the restaurant, hotel or 
dining car—you can enjoy this appe- 
tizing, health-giving, whole wheat 
cereal every day and never tire of it. 

Wheatena contains in abundance 


or in the 
restaurant 


Wheatena 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 


nutriments absolutely necessary for 
health, growth and energy: Protein, 
carbohydrates, mineral salts, vita- 


_ minsand bran. In addition, Whedtena 


retains the little golden heart of the 
wheat declared by science to be one 
of the most prolific sources of Vita- 
min E, so necessary for vital energy. 
Easily digested. Recommended by 
doctors for children as young as seven 
months. 

Ask your grocer for Wheatena—in 
the yellow and blue package. Have 
it for breakfast tomorrow. 
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FREE —Send for sample packs age of 
Wheatena and illustrated recipe book. 
Write today. The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, 


AAGF ETT AIR Rope Niacin Twice sass “ 


On your table in three minutes, at less than two cents a SS 
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FOR THE WOMAN WHO EXPRESSES THE EXQUI- 
SITE PERFECTION OF THE FASHIONABLE MODE 
IMPLIED IN THE WORD €LEGANTE, THE MOST 
ACCEPTABLE GIFT CANDY IS HUYLER'S, IT IS 
“THE LAST WORD IN SMART PACKAGES OF 
DELICIOUS CHOCOLATES AND BONBONS & 


THE TOKEN PACKAGE 


$1.50 per pound 
An unusually attractive package COCOA CHO C OLATES 


of either Assorted Chocolates 


or ChocolatesandNutBonbons . : NEW YORK 


(Continued from Page 218) 
distinguished foreigner; the rivalries and 
matching of wits which precede the secur- 
ing of the famous guest, and then the de- 
sire to outshine the other competitors when 
the great entertainment finally takes place. 

“You can’t equal it anywhere else in the 
world,’’ someone declared. 

“Oh, yes, you can,” said another woman. 
“®xactly the same processes go on in Rome 
or London when there’s visiting royalty, 
let us say, and, if you’re surprised at ma- 
ture people acting that way, you’ve only 
to go to a small town and watch the ladies 
of the local sewing circle when a new min- 
ister arrives and each one wants to be the 
first to entertain him at supper. They all 
go through exactly the same maneuvers.”’ 

Of course this factor of universal similar- 
ity is the thing that makes even our social 
absurdities interesting. One man may have 
an income of half a million a year and an- 
other receive a salary of five thousand, but 
if their wives are ambitious and want a 
place in the society of their community— 
whether it happens to be Philadelphia or 
Podunk—their courses of action will be 
surprisingly parallel. 

In fact, as the pattern of the new Amer- 
ican social life begins to be clear the ob- 
server is struck first of all by the lack of 
important differences in the social pursuits 
of all classes. There was a time when only 
the well-to-do played golf, for instance, 
which now has become a national pastime. 
Until the beginning of this century a trip 
to Europe was considered much more of an 
event to the very wealthy thanit has become 
today to the person of moderate means. 

But the most significant and heartening 
of all these social phenomena is the way in 
which recreation has come to be an im- 
portant factor in the lives of Americans of 
all classes. There is a good deal of diver- 
gence as to what constitutes recreation, of 
course, but each individual can be reason- 
ably sure of finding enough like-minded 
people to furnish whatever he desires. 


The Gregarious Urge 


Many people find their greatest hap- 
piness in being part of a great jostling holi- 
day crowd. There are fifty miles along the 
South Jersey coast congested with board- 
ing houses and hotels which bear testi- 
mony to the gregariousness of the majority 
of mankind. The big, carefully secluded 
country estates with which all our large 


cities are beginning to be surrounded only’ 


prove a more earnest desire to sort out the 
people with whom their owners will be 
friendly. 

For, although summer hotels have gone 
out as a factor in fashionable life, they have 
been replaced by the country club, which, 
with the automobile, has revolutionized 
our ideas of holidays. The rich man of 
today may smile at the thought of his father 
or grandfather sitting on the piazza of a 
hotel at Saratoga, or Long Branch—which 
General Grant helped make famous when 
he accepted a cottage there and drove along 
the shore in a barouche drawn by four 
horses. But in reality even the smartest 
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country club is just an expression of the 
same desire of people of similar tastes to 
associate with one another. 

The only essential difference, after all, 
between the old-fashioned summer hotel 
and its successor, the modern country club, 
lies in the fact that the country club has 
grown out of the present-day social and 
economic conditions peculiar to our own 
country, instead of being transplanted from 
foreign soil. 

In order even to consider recreation as a 
factor in the life of an individual or a nation 
one must be sure of surplus not only of 
money but also of time. In the days when 
some of our newly rich men could think of 
nothing better to do with their surplus 
money than to wear diamonds at a crowded 
hotel they did not count upon this element 
of surplus time. But the modern successful 
man believes that he will be better able to 
do his job well if he takes a reasonable 
amount of recreation along with it. 


The All: American Week-End 


A woman who recently arrived in New 
York on Friday, after a long sojourn in Eu- 
rope, declares that she spent all Saturday 
morning telephoning from one office to an- 
other, trying to find a banker, a lawyer or a 
dentist who was in town. 

“Out of ten offices, I could find only one 
man who was in,” she said. ‘The others 
were all out in the country; most of them 
not so far away that they couldn’t come in, 
in an emergency, but not making a practice 
of working on Saturdays in summer.” 

She found a great many shops closed, 
too, so that the employes might have a 
respite of two free days. 

A great many critics, particularly of the 
European variety, whom we pay so well to 
tell us our faults, insist that Americans live 
at too high a tension, but anyone who sits 
upon the veranda of a country club, 
whether fashionable or not, and watches 
the number of golfers, tennis players and 
men riding horseback and sailing boats will 
conclude that the tired business man is not 
so tired as he used to be. 

And when the great captain of industry 
who has come down from Bar Harbor on 
his yacht goes into his office on Monday 
morning he will find that the office boy, the 
clerks, his secretary and the junior mem- 
bers of his firm look quite as bronzed and 
fit as he. Some of them will have been at a 
crowded beach, eating popcorn as they lay 
on the sand after swimming; others will 
have returned from a small Connecticut 
village or an upstate farm; but such is 
democracy that each one will have found it 
possible to get the kind of recreation which 
he needed. 

And the girl at the switchboard will look 
into the mirror of her vanity case at the be- 
coming strip of sunburn across her young 
cheeks with a reminiscent smile. She may 
glance at the picture in the papers of the 
boss’ subdebutante daughter for whom a 
ball was given at Newport the week before, 
but she feels little envy. No one, she is 
sure, could have had a better time than she 
had at Coney Island, Saturday. 
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Upper Twin Lake, Montecristo, Washington 
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HEN you eliminate the need of one or 
more typists and clerks you save money 
—right away. 


Ditto is making just such savings—frequently 
amounting to vast sums—for thousands of con- 
cerns, in every known line of business. 


Ditto duplicates instantly anything typed, written, 
drawn or printed—without using carbon, stencils, 
or type; up to 100 copies from a single original. 
It is quick, easy and photographically exact. 


The savings come fromusing Ditto copies to elim- 
inate complete operations of rewriting and check- 
ing. It is no wonder that Ditto is revolutionizing 
office methods—for handling order-invoice work, 
purchase order sets, production control sets, bul- 
letins, price changes, and countless other tasks. 


Ditto will save you money. Better investigate. 


Ditto 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
AND SUPPLIES 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S, Pat. Office 


Just pin the coupon to your 
letterhead and mail it to us. 


Costs as low as $30— ne vacpo18 
’ erm eens ee SEF-?-> 3 
saves several timesthat & Shed s 
ncorp icago> gr 
OW Ditto will save money for DITTO, cents Aves cme t obligation, inf 
you, at a ridiculously small wait en pike opies "3 Ser ess. 
cost, is fully explained in an inter- 4 You med utting osts oney for my 
esting book,‘‘Cutting Costs with book, to will ae 
Copies.”’ It’s a real text book on up- how Dit 
to-the-minute office procedure. Name——— 
We're glad to send this book to 4 
any executive interested in cutting | Address 
office costs—no charge, no obliga- Le ; be 
tion. 8 City —_——_ 
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just mind and muscle 


Te SOUTH —the nation’s winter playground — is 
setting new high marks in the story of American 
achievement. For, notable as are the South’s friendly 
climate and genial hospitality, it is on her farms and in 
her workshops of industry that these marks are being made. 


In the last twenty-five years the value of things made in 
the South has increased fivefold; and the value of things 


grown fourfold. 


Such growth and progress suggest the magic wand, but 
it is the magic of mind and muscle—of hard work intelli- 
gently applied. The people of the South are making good 
use of the rich and varied resources that nature has be- 


stowed upon them. 


But the industrial and agricultural progress of the South 
is still in the first act. The years of greatest opportunity 


and achievement lie ahead. 


The Southern Railway System, with its 8,000 miles of lines, serves the 
South from the northern gateways at Washington, Cincinnati and 
Louisville—from the western gateways at St. Louis and Memphis— 
to the ocean ports of Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick 
and Jacksonville, and the Gulf ports of Mobile and New Orleans. 


The Development Service of Southern Railway Sys- tO 


ef tem, Washington, D. C., will gladly aid in securing 
industrial locations, farms and home sites in the South. 
F O SOUTH, 
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THE GIRL FROM RECTOR’S 


(Continued from Page 29) 


When the conductor pointed an indignant 
finger at the fare register, Emil pulled out 
the picture of Victoria and waved it under 
his chin. The last wave carried it out of the 
window and it was never found. He was 
a staunch Frenchman and often retarded 
service by quarreling with the night chef, 
a stalwart German from the other side of 
the Rhine. Their arguments were the joy 
of downstairs. Emil hated whistling in his 
kitchen and often chased musical bus boys 
upstairs with a knife. The only time he 
ever condoned whistling was when an imp- 
ish bus boy paraded past the night chef, 
whose name was Ritter, whistling The Mar- 
seillaise. 

Ritter’s ears stiffened when he heard the 
national anthem of France and he grabbed 
the boy by the neck. Emil, who had hated 
whistling up to this minute, came to the 
lad’s rescue and, in turn, grabbed Ritter by 
the neck. 

Ritter said, ‘‘That boy can’t whistle in 
my kitchen,’’ meaning, of course, that the 
boy couldn’t whistle The Marseillaise. 

Emil said, ‘“‘He can whistle anything he 
wants,’’ putting the seal of approval on any 
whistled aria—provided it was The Marseil- 
laise. 

I heard the uproar and came downstairs 
to learn the trouble and straighten it out, 
sending the bus boy upstairs with a de- 
layed order. Five minutes later the boy 
strolled through the kitchens whistling The 
Watch on the Rhine. Emil made a rush for 
him, and the same argument ensued when 
Ritter came to his defense. While Emil and 
Ritter were rolling over the floor in deadly 
combat, with Emil shouting, ‘He can’t 
whistle in my kitchen,” and Ritter roar- 
ing, “‘He can whistle all he wants,” the boy 
went past their entangled bodies whistling 
Yankee Doodle. 

However, he made the mistake of con- 
tinuing his whistling into the main dining 
room, and he was discreetly booted down- 
stairs by a suave captain, landing on both 
Emil and Ritter, who stopped their quarrel 
long enough to give him a good inter- 
national spanking. I never knew that boy’s 
name, but have no doubt that he is a great 
comedian on the stage today. Talent like 
that is wasted in a kitchen. 


An Anteprohibition Bartender 


Chefs are as temperamental as pianists or 
opera singers. All our trouble was down- 
stairs in the kitchen. The cooks were as 
jealous of one another as the family cat is 
when the first faint whimper of a new baby 
is heard in the household. Emil became too 
difficult to handle and we had to let him go. 
Next to Emil in importance was Charles 
Perraudin, chief sauce cook, from the 
Province of Touraine. He was a young 
fellow of twenty-eight when we made our 
drive on Delmonico’s and got him for $5000 
a year, with a bonus of $2000. When Emil 
left, he became head chef. 

It is Perraudin who must receive credit 
for the wonderful Rector cuisine. He was 
with us from start to finish and his head 
contained the food wisdom of the ages. He 
left Rector’s to enlist in the French Army 
in 1914, was gassed, and is now engaged in 
the automobile-accessory business in Switz- 
erland. He was young, active and tireless, 
and was the keystone of our business. In 
addition to being responsible for the 
cuisine, he was overseer of seventeen roast 
cooks, fry cooks and the garde manger, or 
cold meats and salads room. Two firemen, 
four vegetable cooks and four porters also 
were under his direction. 

This about completed our establishment, 
with the exception of the bar. The head 
bartender was Johnny Graus, a product of 
the Chicago school of mixing and pouring. 
He was one of the best-known bartenders in 
America and had three bartenders under 
him. One of these bartender’s sole duty 
was to squeeze orange juice for Diamond 
Jim Brady. He worked harder than any of 


the others. I don’t know what he is doing | 
now, but he is the only bartender I ever 
knew who cannot be arrested for sticking to 
his original trade. 

There is still one important servant not 
yet mentioned. He was on the pay roll for 
only fifty a month, yet today he is better off 
financially than anybody connected with 
Rector’s. He never came into the restau- 
rant. All I remember of him was that his 
name was John. He was the carriage starter 
and never missed a night in fifteen years. 
Today he is the owner of numerous apart- 
ment buildings in New York City. He was 
John to me, John to all our patrons, and I 
have still to learn his last name. 

John’s recipe for success was a huge Irish 
smile. When he grinned a welcome to a 
carriage party, his lips stretched an octave 
over a keyboard of the whitest teeth I have 
ever seen. He also knew everybody by 
name and made it a point to learn our pa- 
trons’ home addresses. When a patron 
called a cabby and said, ‘‘Home, Jasper,” 
it was up to John to dish up the correct 
house number and street. He never failed. 
After quitting the restaurant game, I lived 
for three years in a fine Riverside Drive 
apartment. My landlord was my former 
doorman. 


Dainty Morsels at Secondhand 


As dishwashers are active participants in 
all restaurant service, we must add six ex- 
pert dish scourers and six capable cleaners 
of glassware. This completes the whole per- 
sonnel of Rector’s, making a total of almost 
150 servants for an establishment seating 
only 500 diners. I might add that dish- 
washing is a concession in the best cafés of 
Paris. While we pay our china scrubbers 
very good wages, the French concession- 
aires bid eagerly for the honor of wiping 
Parisian plates. Their contracts entitle 
them to all the food remaining on the dish. 
They gather this up, sort it into pretty little 
packages and resell it over the counter of a 
petite charcuterie. 

The secondhand food is much prized by 
the working people in the environs of Paris, 
and many a poor man has put the coup de 
grace to a turkey wing which was slightly 
wounded the night before by the teeth of a 
duke or a princess. There is nothing wasted 
in France, and there is no better illustration © 
than the pot-au-feu, meaning the pot on the 
fire. The wood is always burning on this 
altar of thriftiness and the soup is eternally 
simmering. All scraps and bones are thrown. 
into the pot-au-feu. Our old Greenwich 
Village friend, the dunker, is the deadly 
enemy of the pot-au-feu, because he sops up 
everything with his vigilant crust of bread 
and leaves nothing to be tossed into the 
caldron of economy. 

Americans can learn a lesson from the 
pot on the fire, for Europe could exist on 
what we throw away. Our enormous waste 
at banquets alone would feed a nation. 
I recall the dinner given to Prince Henry of © 
Prussia on his visit here early in the cen- 
tury. It made one of Nero’s festivals re- 
semble a hobo’s hand-out on a window sill. — 
When Prince Henry came to America he was" 
given a tremendous welcome. It was the 
whole-hearted greeting which furnished the 
Kaiser with the befuddled impression that — 
he could rely on America’s neutrality some 
few years later. : 

Henry was the sailor prince of the Hohen- — 
zollerns. He came into Rector’s very in-— 
formally on several occasions. We also 
entertained geveral of the Kaiser’s sons 
when they were traveling incognito in thi 
country later on. Very few people knew 
of this visit of Wilhelm’s youngsters. I 
think their names were Adelbert, Egber 
or some other kind of berts and eggs. The 
dinner given to Prince Henry was tendered 
at the Waldorf and was directed by the 
famous Oscar. This illustrious juggler o 
pots and pans was another individual wh 

(Continued on Page 225) 
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his Amazing New Invention 


everything you wash... in minutes instead of hours 


Irons 


See it—Try it, and you'll 
never iron the old-fash- 
ioned hand way again. 


INO you can sit before the new Thor 
Folding Ironer, in a rocker or any com- 
fortable chair, and your ironing is done for 
you in a fraction of the time it takes the 
slow, wearisome hand way. 


Child’s play 
Even a child can iron beautifully with the 
Thor. You merely guide the pieces through. 
‘There are no pedals or levers to press. Just 


a finger touch starts or stops the roll. Every- 
thing else is automatic. 


That professional touch 


‘The even pressure of the Thor gives a beau- 
tiful, lustrous sheen, the envy of expert hand 
laundresses—that professional touch acquired 
by the finest, most expensive laundries. 


Frills, ruffles, flounces 


The new Thor is not just for flat pieces. That 
beautiful party frock — your daughter’s pride; 
shirts, dresses, collars and all those pieces which 


‘A million women know Thor quality 


The Thor Folding 
TIroner is companion 
piece to the famousThor 
Cylinder Washer. More 
Women are using Thor 
‘Washers than any other 
make, over a million. Many 
Thors are 19 years old and 
still giving good service. 
No other electricwasher has 
such a record. The Thor 
Folding Ironer is made to 
the same quality standards 
and is covered by the same 
guarantee. 


ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES CORP. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON TORONTO, Gan. 


“My beautiful Thor Folding Ironer 
saved over $2.00 on my first ironing.’” 


are difficult to iron by hand 
are done perfectly. The full open 
end makes it possible to iron 
everything on the Thor. 


Economy 
More economical than a hand 


When not in use it folds and rolls 
into a closet or corner— as you 
would put away a vacuum cleaner 


time the Thor will have paid for 
itself and the savings each month 
are yours. You'll never miss the 
small payments but you wi#// be 
thankful for many years to come 
for the time, strength and money 


iron! Even small “hand” laun- 

dries are now using Thors because they save 
so much time, do better ironing and cost so /ittle. 
Connect the Thor to any electric convenience 
outlet. Use it in your kitchen, sewing room, 
on an enclosed porch or anywhere. 


Practically FREE 


If you are now paying a laundress or laundry 
to_do your ironing, what you would save each 


month with a Thor might be even more than the ° 


easy monthly terms.- Think of it! After a short 


(Formerly Hurley Machine Co.) 
LONDON, Eng 


the Thor saves you. Do not expect 
Thor results from any other small ironer. The 
new Thor Folding Ironer possesses features 
and conveniences to be found in no other. See 
and try it at your dealer’s or mail the coupon 
for complete literature. 


Thor Folding Ironer 
LEA CE Re 


AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 


IM dake Al A Ay aRe Qs 


Electric Household Utilities Corp., 

600 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
LJ Mail complete literature on the new Thor Folding Ironer. 
(J Mail literature on the Thor Cylinder Washer. 
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Styleplus York Blue — Aq 
Silk Lined Suit 


or most occasions — the year round 


ee 


A blue suit is the most useful suit a man can 
own—there’s hardly a time when it can’t be worn 
—and if it’s a Styleplus York Blue Silk Lined it 
has the style and retains its style through con- 
tinued wear. 

. Here is a rich shade of dark blue that becomes 
any man. The cloth is an all-wool unfinished 
worsted, and the silk lining is a fine quality that 
goes well with it. A stylish, comfortable, splendidly 
tailored suit any man will be glad to call his own— 
and delighted to get at the moderate price. 

Styleplus stores everywhere are showing the 
Styleplus York Blue Silk Lined Suit. Be sure to see it. 


For men of every build; all sizes up to 50. 
Henry Sonneborn Company, Inc., Baltimore 


Pheer: a i site fics ieee) faint: Ahan 


Styleplus Tuxedos 


Years ago men used to buy a dress suit once 
in a lifetime. Times have changed. It’s against 
the rules now to appear in a moth-eaten eveni 
suit or one three sizes too small. Wear a Style 
plus Tuxedo. You can afford a new one often: 


Styleplus Old Dominion Worsteds 


Made in plain colors, also in herringbone 
and self-stripe effects in grey, brown and blue 
mixtures. These cloths give exceptional wear. 
Styleplus Suits of this character are selected 


Nationally accepted style 
and quality — always 
moderately priced 


Styleplus EX-EL Fabrics 


Made according to our own specifications. 
Dark blue serge, herringbone, broadwale and 
stripe. All are heavy weights. Pure Australian 
wool—two-ply yarns both ways. Trimmed with 
perspiration-proof fine  hatr-alpaca . lining. 
These Styleplus Suits are in great demand. 
Models for men and young men. All sizes. 


Styleplus Toppers 


Why are topcoats growing in demand? Per- 
haps the automobile is one cause—for a top- 
coat feels mighty good on a chilly evening in 
the late summer or early fall. Another reason 
is that topcoats are “‘the young man’s fancy” 
just now. In other words, the vogue of the best 
dressers. Styleplus Topcoats combine style dis- 
tinction as well as popular price. 


by men who prefer quiet styles. 


Styleplus Holbrook Fabrics 


High-quality, all-wool unfinished worsteds 
consisting of a variety of weaves such as her- 
ringbone, diagonal, chain, diamond and others 
always associated with high-class fabrics. 
Styleplus Suits made up in Holbrook Fabrics 
are purchased by the discriminating dressers. 
High in quality and very stylish. 


Made of standard all-wool fabrics richly silk 
trimmed and cut in stylish good taste. 


Styleplus Winton Fabrics 


Cheviot effects including diamond weav 
broadwales, herringbones and self-stripes. The 
new shades Tortoise and Buchanan browns 
are especially recommended. Look for the lab 
on the sleeve identifying these shades for Style 
plus Suits made of Winton Fabrics. 4 


(Continued from Page 222) 
seemed to have no surname. He went 
through life on the name of Oscar, like a 
buggy on one wheel. 

I will give you an impression of the tre- 
mendous eating and drinking at this din- 
ner by mentioning the wine service alone. 
It started off with 150 bottles of amontillado 
sherry from Spain, valued at four dollars a 
bottle. There followed a salvo from a bat- 
tery of 350 bottles of Rhine wine and the 
same amount of sauternes. One isa French 
white wine and the other is a German white 
wine, to be served with the fish course. 
You could figure these wines around four 
dollars a bottle. Then 750 slim decanters 
of Bordeaux red claret washed down the 
entrée, with the assistance of a like number 
of Burgundy carafes. 

So far the drinking was merely summer 
lightning. The storm broke after the en- 
trée, when 3000 bottles of champagne thun- 
dered a greeting to the royal guest. About 
this time the conversation began to get 
thin, but the talk was thick. The cham- 
pagne averaged four dollars a quart. The 
famous Fine Champagne Cognac of the 
vintage of 1811 was served with the coffee. 
This ancient nectar cost twenty dollars a 
bottle. 

There was plenty of speech making at 
that dinner. The talking started with one 
guest speaking at a time, but all 1500 were 
orating together at the finish. These very 
damp statistics were furnished to me by 
William La Hiff, now a prominent restau- 
rateur in New York, but then a bartender 
at the Waldorf. Tommy Hilliard was the 
manager of the hotel at that time. He was 
the most efficient man in the hotel business 
in America. He was also the strictest. 

It was Hilliard’s strictness which enabled 
him to become the biggest figure in the 
hotel game after a humble start as yardman 
at the Bellevue, Philadelphia. A yardman 
is the man who carries the cans of débris 
from the kitchen to the wagon. 

This was probably the biggest dinner 
ever held indoors in this country. I have 
heard of enormous barbecues in the West, 
but these were nothing to compare with the 
pink tea tendered Prince Henry of Prussia. 


And When the Pie Was Opened 


Rector’s never got the big dinners be- 
cause of our limited seating capacity. We 
served many banquets to prominent men 
and women, but none which equaled the 
famous—or rather, notorious—Seeley din- 
ner at Sherry’s. It was at this dinner that 
Little Egypt, the hootchy-kootchy dancer, 

was served in a pie. She was very flimsily 
clad and the dinner was raided by Peaches 
Chapman, the famous police captain of the 
Tenderloin. 
The Tenderloin was a district north of 
Thirtieth Street and west of Broadway. 
It derived its name from the fact that po- 
lice eating in restaurants south of Thirtieth 
Street were served rump steaks and cow 
meat. When they were transferred north 
of Thirtieth, the meats were much better. 
They got tenderloin steaks from the prime 
steers. Therefore the Tenderloin district 
Owes its name to the police themselves. 

When Peaches raided Sherry’s, he was a 
little off his beat. He did not belong at that 
dinner, but neither did Little Egypt. 

This dinner gave a lot of publicity to 
Sherry’s. Every newspaper in the land car- 
ried a front-page description of the affair 
and it was cabled all over the world. This 
publicity was very distasteful to Mr. 
Sherry, who had no idea that Little Egypt 
was going to be smuggled across the bor- 
ders of exclusive society in a deep-dish 
pie like a Chinaman crossing the Mexican 
border in the middle of a flock of sheep. 
The agitation over the girl in the pie was 
long and furious. Late Victorian modesty 
had been outraged. 

__ As I said in a previous article, there was 
“never any scandal connected with Rector’s. 
The closest we came to it was when a gam- 
bler and bookmaker dined in our place one 
evening and was shot shortly afterward 
in a two-wheeler cab. His companion 


THE SATURDAY 


was a beautiful actress. She was acquitted. 
The only strange feature about’ the case 
was that the actress was not one of the 
original Florodora Sextet. 

Rector’s figured very largely on the stage. 
Nat Wills’ great song hit in the earliest of 
Flo Ziegfeld’s Follies was If a Table in 
Rector’s Could Talk. Nat married a great 
circus bareback rider. She was a won- 
drous picture as she pirouetted around the 
spangled ring on a milk-white steed, now 
turning a double somersault and now leap- 
ing through a paper hoop like an elephant 
crashing through a bass drum. She was a 
very big woman and I often marveled at 
her grace. Their married life was yes and 
no. That is, like many other marriages, it 
had its quarrels. 

Lew Dockstader once told me that he 
heard the sounds of a family quarrel ema- 
nating from the wife’s dressing room and 
soon Nat came hurtling through the air, to 
land with a tremendous thump on the floor 
outside. As Lew went over to help him to 
his feet, Nat sat there with his head in his 
hands muttering, “‘I should have married 
the horse.”” The remarkable part of the 
proceeding was that Dockstader swears 
that Nat was thrown through the door 
without the door first having been opened, 
but the story is probably apocryphal. 


The Barber:Shop Blues 


Lew Dockstader was the last of the old- 
time minstrels. He went into vaudeville 
when minstrelsy faded from the American 
stage and became a great monologist, shar- 
ing honors with Nat Wills, Fred Niblo, 
Charley Case, Ezra Kendall and Jim 
Thornton. Thornton was the author of 
that beautiful ballad, When You Were 
Sweet Sixteen. He was a regular patron of 
Rector’s. His monologue has never been 
surpassed for humor and could still be used 
today after thirty years. He used to tell 
about going into a barber shop, saying that 
he was the man who first discovered that 
the barber used your ear for a mug to mix 
his lather. In his own words: “‘He puta, 
hot towel on my face and scalded me alive. | 
When I asked him why he put such a hot 
towel on my face, he explained that it was 
too hot to hold in his bare hands. Then a) 
little boy about five years of age climbed 
on a soap box and started to shave me. He 
started to cut my face into jig-saw puzzles. 
When I objected to a boy shaving me, his 
father told me it was the lad’s birthday and 
we had to let him do anything he wanted 
to on his birthday. All this time a dog was 
running around the chair howling and 
barking. When I asked the man why the 
dog was running around the chair, he told 
me that the dog had got a piece of ear that 
morning and wouldn’t go away until he got 
another.” 

Charley Case was very nervous. He 
overcame this by twisting a piece of string 
around his finger while talking to his audi- 
ence. He used to talk about his family. He 
explained that they lived next door to the 
county jail, because mother was senti- 
mental and wanted to be just as close to 
father as she could get. Father was ap- 
parently a very brave man, because he 
used to hunt lions. One day he caught up 
to a lion, but decided not to shoot it. This 
wasn’t because he had lost his nerve, but 
because he was afraid that it might be a 
neighbor’s lion. 

Dockstader was the first monologist to 
specialize in topics of the day. No matter 
what subject was agitating the newspapers 
and the public, Lew always bobbed up with 
an appropriate jest. When Colonel Roose- 
velt was running for President, Lew made 
up to represent Teddy and the resemblance 
was startling. He used to stroll out on the 
stage with a big stick, which never failed 
to get a roar of laughter. When Colonel 
Roosevelt became involved in a political 
controversy with another colonel—let’s 
say it was Colonel Blotto—Lew sum- 
marized the situation thus: ‘“‘When they 
speak of Roosevelt as a kernel they mean a 
soldier. When they speak of Blotto as a 
kernel they mean the inside of a nut.” 
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FLORSHEIM 


Shoes are worn by the man who knows 
style—who dresses in good taste—who 
wants comfort and most miles per dollar 


Write for Booklet ‘Styles of the Times’? 
showing the right shoe for you. 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufadurers ; CHICAGO 
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Style M-214 
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Preserve Well 


Those Memories of the Past 


Snapshots that bring back the golden hours of 
childhood. Clippings that tell of past experi- 
ences and almost-forgotten events. Letters 
from those who are dear to our hearts. How 
highly we prize these mementos of bygone 
days! Yet how careless we often are regarding 
their preservation. 

To safeguard them indefinitely from wear 
and tear entails but little time and scarcely any 
expense. A Weis Scrap Book or two, a tube of 
Weis Brush Tube Paste—and almost before 
you know it the task is finished. The pleasures 
to be derived in later years from turning 
through the pages will repay you amply for 
your thoroughness. Weis Scrap Books and 
Weis Brush Tube Paste are sold by good 
stationers and office supply dealers everywhere. 


The Weis Mfg. Co., Monroe, Michigan 
Horder’s Nine Loop A. H. Denny, Inc., 356 
Stores, Chicago Broadway, New York 


Write for folder describing Weis 
Scrap Books for home, office, 
school and library purposes. 


Weis Scrap Books come in styles 
and sizes to meet almost every re- 
quirement. The loose leaf book il- 
lustrated is furnished with fifty 
sheets of high grade drawing paper 
adapted to both sketching and past- 
ing. Sheets have re-enforced eye- 
lets to prevent tearing. The semi- 
flexible cover is fitted with seamless 
tube binding posts that cannot 
spread or get out of shape. The 
covering is of durable black cloth 
attractively lettered in gold. 
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UN LAD# 


OU'LL vote the new Dunlap “Met- 
ropolitan” becoming because it’s 


proportioned to fit your features— 
economical because it’s priced to fit 
your purse. Eight dollars will bring 
you its Dunlap style and service. 


DUNLAP & CO. 


58t FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


22S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Accredited Agents in all principal cities throughout the fashionable world 


436 Cleveland Avenue 
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HEN buying your kitchen range, there 
are two important things to keepin mind. 
You must get the minimum of fuel consump- 
tion with the maximum of cooking versatility. 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 
EveryType, Style and 
Price for Every Fuel 


ye 


The safest way to obtain these qualities is to 
insist on an Alcazar Range. Under this 

, name there are not only kerosene gas cook 
\\) stoves, coal, wood and gas ranges, but the 
wonderful combination types that burn coal 
or wood and gas, or wood or coal with 
kerosene oil, singly or together. 


The Alcazar dealer will show you models per- 
fectly adapted to your needs—or write to us. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


leazar 
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The monologist has the most difficult réle 
on the stage. Without music, scenery or 
foils, he must hold his audience by his per- 
sonality alone. Nat Wills had the strongest 
voice I ever heard on the stage. His trump 
card was the singing—or rather, bellow- 
ing—of parodies on popular songs of the 
day. He also used to recite fictitious tele- 
grams. Here are samples of them, and they 
never failed to get uproarious laughter. 
First, he would read: ‘‘Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited four hours late. Reason—it 
struck a cow.’’ He would pause a second 
and then continue: ‘‘ Erie Express on time. 
Reason—unknown.” 

Another famous monologist of this time 
was the Man With the Green Gloves who 
read supposed epitaphs in a manner to ex- 
cite tremendous outbursts of laughter. “I 
never knew just what was funny about an 
inscription on a tombstone, but here is one 
that caused old-time audiences to shriek 
with glee: ‘“‘The Hudson River is wide and 
deep, but not a very elegant place to sleep.” 
The Man With the Green Gloves was 
James Richmond Glenroy, but I never did 
discover who was the Girl With the Auburn 


| Hair. The Girl With the Auburn Hair was 


a beautiful creature who sang The Holy City 
in a magnificent voice. Her identity is still 


| a mystery to the millions who enjoyed her 


singing. 

Not the least of the monologists who fre- 
quented Rector’s was Marshall P. Wilder, 
whose face was the most elastic I have ever 
seen. He actually had a thousand different 
expressions chasing one another across his 
features. His success was the more remark- 
able because he was a cripple from birth, 
and also a dwarf. You forgot his infirmi- 
ties the instant you looked at his face. 


A Fashionable Ringside 


While others were forced to pay to see 


| theatrical stars, the theatrical head liners 


paid to see Rector’s. Dramatists, producers 


| and actors all gathered there from eleven 


until closing, which was usually about 
three. Grouped around one table would be 
Clyde Fitch, Richard Harding Davis, 
Charles Dillingham, Alfred Henry Lewis, 
Jack London, Henry Blossom, Charles 
Frohman and Otis Skinner. 

At another table would be David Graham 
Phillips, who was shot down by a maniac 
coming out of the Princeton Club in 


| Gramercy Park shortly before his story 


The Grain of Dust was published serially in 
this weekly. It was one of the most inter- 
esting serials I have ever read. I remember 
the heroine was the forerunner of the mod- 
ern flapper, for she had the pleasing habit 
of sprinkling perfume on lump sugar and 
eating it. 

At Phillips’ table would be Harry Lauder 
and his American manager, William Morris. 
Next to them would be Victor Herbert. 
Of all the prominent folk who patronized 
Rector’s, the most appreciative, the hearti- 
est, most democratic and most sincere 
was Victor Herbert. He loved to entertain 
his friends. The minute he stepped inside 
the door our orchestra swung into one of 
his many musical hits. He never failed to 
thank them for their courtesy. They loved 
him, as did everyone else. 

Weber and Fields, McIntyre and Heath, 


| Montgomery and Stone, Jack Norworth 


and Nora Bayes were four famous teams 
who often clustered around one table. 
Mayor Gaynor often dropped in with his 
very good friend, Ira Leo Bamberger, an 
attorney. Gaynor enjoyed good music, art 
and drama. I remember a friend introduc- 
ing Ira Leo Bamberger to Henry E. Dixey, 
then starring in Adonis under the direction 
of Edward E. Rice, who also put on the 
famous extravaganza 1492. 

The friend said, ‘‘ Mr. Dixey, I want you 
to meet Ira Leo Bamberger.” 

Dixey said, “‘I didn’t catch all those 
names.” 
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The friend repeated, ‘‘Ira Leo Bam- 
berger.”’ 

“Oh, yes,’”’ replied Dixey; 
boys.” 

It was rarely that good humor turned to 
rancor. We had some fights in the restau- 
rant and they all received immense pub- 
licity, not because of the excellence of the 
fisticuffs but because of the prominence of 
the combatants. Charles Hawtrey, play- 
ing. in A Message From Mars, once chal- 
lenged his fellow player, Arthur Playfair, 
and the two fought it out. The argument 
started over a rarebit and Playfair won the 
combat. 

One of the best fights in Rector’s was won 
by Fred Stone from a collegiate champion 
hammer thrower, baseball and football 
star. 

Stone was sitting quietly at a table with 
Rex Beach, Dave Montgomery, Maxey 
Blumenthal and Sam Elsass. There were 
only two parties in the place, as it was 
after closing time. Both parties arose at 
the same time and went out to get their 
hats. Beach had a very peculiar floppy cap 
and the collegian made some remark about 
it. Rex paid no attention, but real trouble 
started when Dave Montgomery started to 
go through the revolving door and the big 
collegian gave him assistance in the shape 
of a shove which landed Dave in the middle 
of the street. 

The next to enter the revolving door was 
Fred Stone, and the stalwart line plunger 
wanted to do the same thing to Fred. 
Stone advised the youth to keep his hands 
off the door, whereupon the enthusiastic 
collegian grabbed him and started to em- 
ploy him in the creating of a new inter- 
collegiate record for hammer throwing. 
Stone whipped over a left hook that landed 
on the strong man’s chin and followed with 
a right cross that actually struck sparks. 
By this time the big boy realized that he 
was in a fight and swung both hands at 
Fred, who side-stepped and won the cham- 
pionship of Rector’s with another right- 
hander which landed flush on the chin. It 
wasn’t an actual knock-out, but it seemed 
to take all the battle out of the educated 
pugilist. 


“three nice 


Fights Staged at Rector’s 


Stone turned to Blumenthal and said, 
“What is the matter with me, Maxey? I 
can’t knock this fellow out.” i 

Stone weighed 100 pounds less than his 
opponent, but boxed every day with James 
J. Corbett on the roof of the Globe Theater. 
He was the finest athlete in the theater, 
hard as nails and thought nothing of catch- 
ing a nine-inning baseball game on Saturday 
morning and then playing a matinée and 
evening performance. , 

There was also a nice little set-to between 
Davy Johnson, the gambler, and George 
Kessler, the wine agent. Johnson was win- 
ning when the fight was stopped. This fight 
started with the friendly pulling of each 
other’s ties at the table. Kessler finally 
pulled Johnson’s tie too hard and almost 
choked him. Johnson retaliated by switch- 
ing his pulling from Kessler’s necktie to his 
nose. Thus mighty oaks from little acorns 
grow. Hi 

Many of the fights were the result of an 
over-indulgence in wine, except in the ¢ 
of Fred Stone, who never drank. Howevell 
in those days men fought with their fists. 
It seems to be different now. The boot- 
leggers seem to mix some fierce concoction 
of boiler compound and TNT which causes 
men to rush forth and devastate the sur- 
rounding hamlets and farm lands. But when 
it came to getting high prices for our liquor 
we old restaurateurs had it all over the mod- 
ern pirate. We would buy our straight rye 
whisky out of government bonded ware- 
houses at proof. Then to reduce that to the 
bead, which was at ninety-two proof, we 

(Continued on Page 229) ¥ 
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Satin linings that 
WEAR |! 


FA xs TRIP is a searching test of quality in clothing— __ ters of a century it has been the overwhelming choice of 
| and particularly of the linings. The inside of your coat tailors and clothing manufacturers who use only the best 
gets more wear than the outside—constant friction, stand- materials. Skinner’s Satin in a garment is an indication of 


ing, walking or sitting. quality throughout. 
Good style requires satin linings and good sense requires In buying a suit or overcoat ready-to-wear it pays to 
satin with wearing quality. It is annoying when look for the Skinner label. In ordering from a mer- 


chant tailor, “Look for the Name in the Selvage.” 


Skinner’s Satin adds distinction to any garment ee! WILLIAM SKINNER © SONS, Established 1848 
and outwears other silk linings. For three-quar- ae a ns NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. Mills: HOLYOKE, MASS. 


manufacturers for garments lined 
with Skinner's Satin. 
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Linings for men’s suits and topcoats. Linings for women’s coats, 
suits and furs. Dress Satins, Millinery Satins, Shoe Satins. 
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The Right — 
or DELuxe’ Way 


The Wrong 
or Unnatural Way 


to Sleep to Sleep 


NO CURVE IN THE SPINE WHEN YOU SLEEP ON THE ROME QUALITY DE LUXE BEDSPRING NOTE THE CURVE IN THE SPINE CAUSED BY SLEEPING ON THE ORDINARY SAGGING BEDSPRING 


(an your health 


TN you adding to the fatigue poisons in 


your body by sleeping in an unnatural 
position ? Or does your bedspring soothe you into 
a relaxation that restores and renews you?... 


What kind of slumber do you expect when 
your spine must sag, or twist, or curve to find 
support? With the delicate nerves that lead from 
it to all parts of your body being numbed and 
dulled by unnatural pressure, what chance have 
the restorative processes which Nature intends 
shall function during sleep? 


In those hours of what should be peaceful 
unconsciousness, the nerves should play their 
part, directing the flow of cleansing, health- 
making blood to all parts of the body; the or- 
gans should thus be stimulated to attack and 
throw off the accumulated poisons of fatigue. 
You should awaken fully rested, bright and 


ROME 


QUALITY 


In justice to your health look 
for this trade-mark. The full 
name, ‘‘Rome Quality DE 
LUXE,” appears on the side rail 
of the genuine, 


TRADE MARK REG. 


stand this 
strain ? 


happy, and arise full of vim and vigor, ready 
for whatever the day may bring — bright-eyed 
and clear-headed. Millions before you have 
benefited by a change to Rome “De Luxe” and 
you can too. 


Don’t endure sleep — enjoy it! Discard your 
old, uncomfortable bedspring for Rome Quality 
“De Luxe” — the Bedspring Luxurious. It gently 
yields to the curves of the shoulders and hips 
—but it gives soothing support to the place 
where weariness and that worn-out feeling at- 
tack us —the small of the back. Its easy, com- 
forting self-adjustment to the lines of the body 


U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


allows the neck and head perfect ease, so that 
healthful, valuable sleep is assured. You'll never 
know what buoyancy of spirits can be created 
by genuine sleep until you have slept on a 
Rome “De Luxe.” 


The merchant who sells Rome “De Luxe” bed- 
springs renders a service to humanity. In justice 
to him, as well as yourself, let no one sell you 
a substitute. These bedsprings are so honestly 
built that they keep their resilience for a life- 
time. Buy them for economy as well as health. 
Better dealers everywhere endorse and sell them. 

THE Rome Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO _ BOSTON BALTIMORE ROME, N.Y. 
Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


— the Bedspring Luxurious 
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used French spirits and distilled water, fix- 
ing the proofage with a hydrometer.. When 
reduced to the bead, this whisky -would 
stand us, less the discounts, about two dol- 
lars a gallon. We charged forty cents a 
drink and there were twenty drinks to a 
quart and 100 to a gallon. We therefore 
received forty dollars a gallon, a profit of 
thirty-eight dollars—which proves that the 
liquor industry was always bootlegging. 
The present prosperity of the small family, 
the luxury of owning pianos, radios, phono- 
graphs, bungalows and motor cars is evi- 
dence that the American workingman is 
spending his money in happier and wiser 
channels. The corner saloon was a cancer 
eating into the heart of its neighborhood, 
and I always noticed that the poorer the 
district, the flashier the saloon. 

At the rate of thirty-eight dollars’ profit 
a gallon we actually made more than $2000 
clear gain on a barrel of whisky. There is a 
mark for bootleggers to shoot at. And if we 
had followed the present custom of diluting 
the stuff until one bottle becomes the 
mother of two other bottles, then we would 
have made $6000 a barrel. But I want to 
make it clear that Rector’s was not a bar- 
room. 

We specialized on our foods and I am 
quoting alcoholic algebra to show that the 
unknown quantity was another X in the 
saloonkeeper’s cash register. Of the thou- 
sands of our patrons, I cannot say that one 
was a drunkard. They were all men and 
women of brains and ability. The toper of 
that day is the same idiot of the present 
who drinks paints, oil and varnishes. The 
only difference is that the booze of today is 
so poisonous that one drop of it is powerful 
enough to nickel-plate an iceberg. 

Of course, on the old-fashioned New 
Year’s Eve, your ancestors considered it 
their duty to home, mother and country to 
drink the New Year in and themselves out, 

-and they performed this obligation very 
thoroughly. They thought the way to start 
the New Year right was with a headache. 
New Year’s Eve and election nights were 
riotous evenings in the old times. Of the 


Lae 


Europe’s loans to foreign countries have 
‘commonly a political aspect. American 
loans to foreign countries are specifically 
unpolitical. And it is seldom they stipulate 
‘anything as to how or with whom the 
borrower shall spend the capital. Is the 
borrower good? Then let him do with 
‘the capital what he likes. Recently, when 
‘Wall Street was about to float a loan for a 
South American country, the proceeds to 
‘be used for a new national telephone sys- 
tem, the bankers were urged to stipulate 
that the installation should be American. 
They refused, as if that were none of their 
business. If American manufacturers 
wanted the contract let them bid for it in 
open competition. 

Well, never before did people lend their 
‘capital away in that manner. To the Old 
World banker it must seem foolhardy. He 
\would say we had a great deal to learn 
‘about how to make our capital profitable 
abroad. True, it is risky. It is an experi- 
‘ment. What will come of it nobody can be 
quite sure. But as a way of putting our 
surplus power forth in the world, we are 
‘trying it. So far it has brought us back 
jneither gain nor love. 

There is a price of weakness and a price 
of power. The greater the power, the 
zreater the price, and this is inevitable. 
Those who possess it must not expect to be 
.oved, 

Though they break their weapons to 
the length of the next longest as a sign they 
want nothing not already their own, though 
they lend away their wealth in a prodigal 
manner upon security no other than that of 
the debtor’s good faith—still in the faces 
curned toward them they will see emotions 
of envy, hatred, suspicion, and avarice. 
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two, I consider election night the noisier. 
Republicans would ‘celebrate because their 
candidate was victorious and Democrats 
would carouse because their man was de- 
feated. No matter who won or lost, every- 
body joined in the festivities. On these 
nights we locked our doors and admission 
was by card only. We boarded up our big 
windows with heavy planks because of the 
tremendous crowds surging on the side- 
walks. 

Demand for tables at Rector’s on these 
nights was so great that we could have 
used Madison Square Garden as an annex 
for our overflow and filled it. 

Although there was no dancing in our 
place at that time, the crowd amused itself. 
Eva Tanguay, Blanche Ring and Lillian 


Russell would oblige with songs, even | 


though the ladies had not yet achieved a 
vote at that period. Not to be outdone by 


the ladies, William Pruette would rumble, | 
“T want what I want when I want it,”’ his 


famous success from Herbert’s opera Mlle. 
Modiste in a basso profundo which rattled 
Rector’s to its foundation. Some 500 diners 
would join in the chorus, accentuating each 
“want” with a bang of the fist on the 
table. 2 

But, as usual, the smallest man made the 
biggest noise, for Tod Sloan, who was just 
back from riding Lord Beresford’s horses 
to victory in England, always placed a nice 
bonnet on the climax by shooting off a small 
brass cannon on the roof of our restaurant. 
Tod employed a stalwart valet to carry the 
cannon around on state occasions. The 
morning Tod and Julia Sanderson ate their 
wedding breakfast at Rector’s, Tod ac- 
tually shot the cannon off in the dining 
room as a salute to his new bride. 

To those who desire to be the life of the 


party, but who can neither sing, dance nor | 


do feats of legerdemain, I suggest a fifty- 
pound brass cannon and plenty of ammuni- 
tion. If properly used, you can shoot your 
way into the social swim—provided it 
doesn’t first blow you out of the tank. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Rector. The next will appear in an | 


early issue. 


OLOGETIC AMERICAN 
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In the faces turned toward us, especially 
the European faces, we begin to see one 
other emotion. It is there because we un- 
wittingly represent to the world, power in a 
pusillanimous aspect, more to be moved by 
what others think of us than by what we 
think of ourselves. Power in this aspect 
will be despised. And for this we have only 
ourselves to blame. Ourselves, that is to 
say, in the figure of the apologetic Amer- 
ican. He is new in this land and strange in 
the world, and already so numerous that 
he almost might form a nation of his kind 
to go walking in borrowed sackcloth, sing- 
ing its own dispraise. ‘‘ My country, right or 
wrong,” is to him an unthinkable thought. 
He dismisses it as a piece of mob patriotism. 
And so it is. But in place of it he brings 
himself to say, “‘Ill opinion of my country, 
just or unjust, is intolerable and must be 
propitiated.” 

How came so many of us to possess this 
tender mentality? 

Here a people selected by a spirit of ad- 
venture worked in a solitary manner and 
made them a nation. It came suddenly 
into view as the tallest of all. Other na- 
tions hitherto taller and smoother are 
obliged to adjust themselves to an astonish- 
ing fact. They take it in exceedingly ill 
humor. That is natural. It is natural also 
that they should make opprobrious sounds 
against it, not only to injure its self-esteem 
but to cover their own emotions. Nor is it 
strange that Americans should be sensitive 
and susceptible. This is owing partly: to 
their temperament, which is basically ami- 
cable, and partly to the fact of this being 
a first experience. Nobody had minded 
them before, either to like or dislike them 
very actively. They had never known what 
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CLAMP ON A PATCH 
AND LIGHT IT 


The easy, quick way to make 
permanent puncture repairs 
in an emergency. More than 
four million motorists use it 


Get this handy little Shaler 5- 
Minute Vulcanizer today. It’s a 
“life saver’? when you get stuck on 
the road with a puncture. In just 
a few minutes you can make a per- 
manent heat-welded (VULCAN- 
IZED) repair and be on your way 
again. 

Anyone can do it—anywhere. 
Simply clamp a Shaler Patch-&- 
Heat Unitover the puncture. Light 
the prepared solid fuel. Give it 
five minutes to cool. Then take off 
the little tin pan and throw it 
away. The puncture is vulcanized 
(HEAT-WELDED) and your tube 
is as good as new. 

Get the complete Shaler Tube 
Repair Outfit for only $1.50 wher- 
ever auto supplies are sold. Slightly 
higher in Canada and far West. 


Important Notice 


The Shaler 5-Minute Vulcanizer is 
used everywhere to vulcanize auto 
tubes, rubber boots, hot water bags, 
rubber coats, foot balls, basket balls, 
punching bags, etc. Makes quick 
heat-welded (VULCANIZED) re- 


pairs that will not come off. 


Vulcanize All Rubber Articles 


C..A. SHALER COMPANY 
1410 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis., U. S. A. 
Branch Factories: Beeston, Eng. and Montreal 
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me your office need? 


WHETHER you need a single desk, 
chair, filing cabinet, or equipment 
for your entire office or building, 
phone the ‘‘Y and E”’ store. Our 
representatives will give you ex- 
pert advice on office layout, as well 
as the newest methods of keeping 
your records. Yawman and Erbe 
Mfg. Co., 932 Jay St., Rochester, 
N. Y. Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
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(ome on Pups! Heres where we EAT! 


“Hey, there, Scotty—come on Tige—pitch in 
Pete! Here’s where we have a grand banquet 
on SPRATT’S! For the love of Mike don’t be 


selfish—there’s enough here for all of us!” 


All dogs, of every size and breed, instinctively 
like SPRATT’S. They just seem to know that it 
contains the vital food elements which a dog’s 
constitution needs,to make him healthy, happy 
and vigorous. And dog-lovers the world over 
know that there is nothing like SPRATT’S for 
hardening the gums, purifying the breath and 
keeping a dog in fit condition generally. 

Your grocer or pet-shop can supply SPRATT’S 
—and your veterinarian will recommend it—or 
get it for you. 

SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark, N. J. San Francisco St. Louis 


a 


Send a two cent stamp for 
a copy of pamphlet P-96. It 
tells how to feed and care for 
every size and breed of dog, 
in sickness and in health. 
Every dog-lover should have 
a copy. 


SPRATTS 


DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


‘nt Lots of It! 


iB reece: own 6 ee 
Added bonus paid to real workers. 
Working equipment supplied. No in- 
vestment required. Experience unnec- 
essary. Find out today about selling 
some of your spare time, or taking a full-time 


salaried position with us. You win if you like 
our plan. If you don’t, you lose only a postage 
stamp! Take the chance. 


Send This Willing Messenger NOW! 


_ Box 1624, ¢/o The Saturday Evening Post 


480 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mail me your offer. [’ll look it over. 


Name. 


Street_ 


City State 
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| it was to be hated as European nations 
have hated one another for centuries. Yet 
never since people were divided in the 
earth after their tongues and after their 
families has it happened before that the 
most powerful among them found chagrin 
in its power or was fearful of losing its 
countenance in the mirror of foreign opinion. 
To be interested in seeing ourselves as 
others see us is the mark of a well-balanced 
national mind exercising the faculty of 
self-criticism. But a passion to regard our- 
selves in the mirror Europe holds up is a 
weakness. The view is twice distorted— 
once by a trick of the mirror and once by 
the way we react to every malign reflection. 
Do we see ourselves as Shylock? We are 
not like that. Certainly not. That is not 
a fact. But the reflection—that is a fact. 
Does the British Government say the 
Secretary of the United States Treasury 
made an incorrect statement about its war 
debt to the American Government? 
Whether he did or not, the British say it. 
What the British think of us is important 
as a political fact whether it be so or not. 
One would guess that a quarter of the 
money spent by American newspapers on 
cable tolls is to tell what Europe thinks of 
Americans. Whatever it thinks is news, 
because its thinking so is an international 
political fact. This makes it absurdly easy 
for foreign governments to put forth their 
propaganda, as, for example, their propa- 
ganda against the payment of war debts. 
They have only to appoint someone to 
make an anti-American political speech or 
to place the material in their own press. 
The American newspaper correspondents 
seize it and cable it to the United States, 
so that every morning we shall read the 
European indictment of our policies. 


Absorbed Propaganda 


The British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
refers in a speech to what seems to him an 
extraordinary situation—the pressure of 
debt extraction by the United States draw- 
ing German reparations from the devas- 
tated war-stricken countries of Europe, 
these reparations passing in an unbroken 
stream across the Atlantic to that wealthy 
and prosperous and great republic. 

On which the New York Times, April 
6, 1926, says: ‘‘The British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is right. The full funding of 
our war debts will be only a step toward 
problems involved in it of the most delicate 


‘© P. & A, PHOTO,’ 
The French Debt Offer Being Accepted by the United States, April 29, 1926. Left to 
Right — Seated, Secretary of the Treasury Melion, Ambassador Beérenger, and Under: 


Secretary of the Treasury Garrard B. Winston. 
Member of the American Commission, 


Minister of Finance, F. G. Blair, 
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and perilous kind. It is a subject on which 
Americans ought already to be doing a lot 
of hard thinking.” 

Is it a fact that the United States is 
drawing German reparations from Europe? 
If it is not a fact how can the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer be right? He 
is wrong. It is American money that en- 
ables Germany to pay reparations. If the 
United States had not been: making enor- 
mous loans to Germany nobody would be 
receiving reparations. We are lending to 
Europe each year two, three, four times 
as much as the debt settlements require 
to be paid at the United States Treasury. 
It is with American money they have been 
paying their war debt to us. ) 


America’s Indictment 


We polish this mirror ourselves. Amer- 
ican writers go regular journeys to Europe 
to find out what the Europeans are further 
thinking and saying and feeling about 
Americans. They are deeply impressed by 
what they find. They find it very easily. 
In reporting it they have a certain formula. " 
This European view of us, they say, may 
or may not be justified by the facts. Never- 
theless, that opinion does exist as a political 
fact, and its existence is bad for Americans, 
bad for the world, injurious to international 
relationships. 

The perfect form for that kind of writing 
is first to set forth the whole body of Euro- 
pean grievances: That the United States 
kept out of the war as long as it could 
profiteer; that it came into it at last only — 
to save its investment in European credit; 
that it put upon Europe the League of 
Nations and then got out; that it went 
back again only to impose the Dawes Plan © 
upon Germany for the purpose of collecting — 
from her just enough to pay Europe’s debt 
to the United States Treasury; that it then 
demanded a settlement of war debts; that 
it has littered the sea with its ships; that it 
keeps a tariff against European goods; — 
that it is offensively rich; that Americans © 
spend their money in Europe with a super- — 
cilious air; that Europe is woefully im- 
poverished, and so on. 

There is another kind of writing by an — 
intellectual cult that is also much quoted : 
in Europe and stuck in the mirror. A typi- — 
cal example is from The New Republic: [ 

“Tn their present distress the Allied — 
peoples are acutely conscious that their — 

(Continued on Page 233) 
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A few of the features that 


nets so exceptionally good 


make Pooley Radio Cabi- 
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Mahogany, 


Brown 


Brown Mahogany, 
with built-in Pooley 
(patented) Floating 
Horn and Atwater 
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Horn and Atwater 

Kent Receiving Set. 

Prices, without tubes 
$175 to $200 


and batteries, 
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OULD you hear of Pooley tone 


ish—of the shaping and joining and 
ip that make Pooley Cabinets such ad- 


mirable specimens of fine furniture? True period 


for its mellow clarity, its full volume, its fidelity 


This golden tone and the built-in Pooley floating 


horn are one and inseparable, 
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construc- 
’t be content 


with less—take your first oppor- 
tunity to examine a Pooley Cabinet 


2 


Don 


performance 


vibration and from trouble. Only in Pooley Cabi- 
nets can you get the patented Pooley horn. 


cious, stoutly fashioned of choice spruce, 
Would you hear of the wonderful 


Receiver that gives to Pooley its 


vast resources for entertainment? 
Only in a Pooley Cabinet can you 


get Atwater Kent Radio that is fac- 


All the Pooley Radio Cabinets and 
Pooley Cabinet Speakers are shown 


tory-installed, wired and tested by 
experts under careful engineering 


supervision. 


and ‘described in our new catalog. 
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Would you hear of design and 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 
and in Canada. Canadian Pooley Radio 
Cabinets are manufactured by Malcolm 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 


Beware of imitations—look for the 


Hill, Ltd., Kitchener, Canada. 


and 


1662 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


name Pooley” before you buy. 
“ 
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RADIO , 


HEN a single radio tube slip- 

ped into the detector socket 
of your receiver will give your set 
clearer and sweeter tone, reduce 
noise in comparison to signal 
strength, increase volume, insure 
better year-around performance 
and widen reception range, certain- 
ly that tube deserves its place there. 


OW that a special purpose 
tube is available as a detec- 
tor that will give such an aston- 
ishing improvement in results 
without addition of any controls — 
or other apparatus, it is no ex- | 


“iBeisiredyoure one aggeration to say: | 


dealer for CX-300A “CX-300A definitely belongs in mil- 


ay Al Types oe cx— lions of radio sets whose owners 
n the Orange and Blue Cart 
nge and Blue Carton want only the best and most con- 


sistent reception.” 
¢ 
e 
J Gies Manufactured and sold under rights, patents and inventions owned 
and/or controlled by Radio Corporation of America. 


i 
J 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO | 


(Continued from Page 230) 
miseries, which are attributable to the war 
and the war after the war, are being in- 
creased by the demand of prosperous Amer- 
ica for the payment of the debts. Their 
resentment is natural as long as they be- 
lieve that for nearly three years they fought 
the battle of the United States as well as 
their own, as long as they remember that 
they sacrificed far more than we in life and 
treasure, that the money they borrowed 
from our Government was largely spent to 
buy supplies from us. We can afford to be 
generous, and the fact that we are not 
means only that we ere using our ad- 
vantageous situation to extract blood 
money from our former associates and de- 
fenders. . What is the solvent for this 
bitter misunderstanding? Nothing less 
than a mutual admission of grave error and 
miscalculation. An abandonment of the 
theory, now proved mistaken by careful 
historical scholars, that responsibility for 
the war lies with a single criminal nation.” 

The logic here is like that of the Hatter 
in Wonderland. 

If it is proved that responsibility for the 
war lies not with a single criminal nation— 
that is to say, Germany—then they were 
all to blame. It was a common European 
war. Inthat case, who were our defenders? 
From what were they defending us? 

The apologetic American lives much 
abroad, where he is continually explaining 
and excusing his country. He unites with 
the European in scorn of the American who 
spends money in a garish manner. Yet 
both of them are reacting to foreign dis- 
approval, each according to his tempera- 
ment. One buys his way through; the 
other talks himself by. One will be envied 
if he cannot be liked; the other seeks to 
have pronounced upon himself the ex- 
ceptional opinion. He is not as other 
Americans are. And it is he, much more 
than the other, who misrepresents his 
country, especially in France. 


Joffre’s Save-the-Franc Fund 


In reporting the news of the debt agree- 
ment signed by the French Ambassador at 
Washington last April, the New York 
Herald of Paris—European edition of the 
New York Herald-Tribune—set forth the 
French debt to the United States Treasury 
agreeably to the French formula, calling it 
a political debt. In like spirit it was at 
the same time raising contributions from 
Americans to Marshal Joffre’s save-the- 
frane fund, and giving much publicity to 
American participation in that footless 
movement. 

One day: ‘‘American business men in 
Paris took an important part in the move- 
ment to save the france yesterday, when at 
the conclusion of the monthly members’ 
meeting of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce President Benjamin J. Conner 
handed Ambassador Henry Bérenger the 
chamber’s check, a check for 100,000 
francs, as a first official contribution by the 
chamber to Marshal Joffre’s national fund.”’ 
Then the names of the contributors. 

Turn then to the investment news of the 
day, New York Times, June 20: ‘“‘Huge 


French balances and credits, accumulated 
here during the flight of capital from France, 
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are receiving the attention of those financial 
authorities who are seeking to gauge the 
probabilities in the situation surrounding 
the franc.” 

France denouncing the American Goy- 
ernment as Shylock for having obliged the 
French ambassador to sign a “‘usurious”’ 
agreement in settlement of its debt to the 
United States Treasury, the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris donating 
money to save the credit of France and 
handing its check to the man who signed 
that agreement at Washington, an Amer- 
ican newspaper in Paris calling the debt a 
political debt and soliciting subscriptions to 
a save-the-franc fund—and the French 
themselves at the same time sending their 
money to New York for safe-keeping! 


Answering the Indictment 


Why always do those who have acquired 
the gift of European sight and become elo- 
quent in the tale of Europe’s grievances 
stop suddenly at the end of the indictment 
and depart in a phrase, as that these are 
matters on which Americans should be 
thinking, or that no matter what Americans 
think, this state of feeling in Europe is an 
ominous fact that they would do well to 
ponder? To ponder it will do no good 
whatever. Every grievance in its terms 
suggests the action suitable to remove it; 
and if it becomes us to remove these Euro- 
pean grievances, whether they are valid or 
not, simply on the ground that we cannot 
afford to let them exist, then it will be 
necessary to take action as follows: 


1. Say it was our war Europe started. 

2. Say it is true that we profiteered upon 
it as long as we could and therefore owe 
Europe an enormous requital for having 
carried it on alone during the two and a 
half years of our shameless absence. 

3. On that confession, permit the inter- 
national war debt to be charged to the 
United States Treasury in order that the 
Allies who fought our fight against Ger- 
many, who was not altogether guilty, shall 
be able to swap out their war debts with 
one another and then let Germany off. 

4. On the same confession, divide our 
gold with Europe. 

5. Abandon our merchant marine be- 
cause Europe needs the carrying trade. 

6. Remove our tariff so that Europe 
may have unrestricted access to the richest 
market in the world. 

7. Cease from pushing our foreign trade 
in rivalry with European nations because 
they need foreign trade and we can live 
without it. 

8. Stop spending our money in Europe 
with that supercilious air, without spending 
any less. 

9. Cancel the war debts in a manner not 
to injure our debtors’ credit in Wall Street, 
and continue to lend our capital in Europe. 

10. Be ashamed of ourselves. 

11. Enter the League of Nations to up- 
hold the victorious status quo together 
with those arrangements whereby millions 
of square miles of territory were parceled 
out among the Allies. 


And then we should stand confessed in 
guilt infinitely worse than the guilt ac- 
knowledged by Germany, which was only 
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Monogram Radiator Caps 


Look in any direction and you will see MONOGRAM Radiator 
Caps on the well-dressed cars that pass. They appeal to dis- 
criminating motorists, who value the individual touch that 
the MONOGRAM Cap gives the car. 

MONOGRAM Radiator Caps protect both themselves and 
temperature meter from theft and injury and insure much easier 
radiator filling. 

MONOGRAM Caps come in three distinct designs: Wing design, as 
shown above, Royal Onyx design, with ball ends of Mexican Onyx, and 
Standard design in all metal nickel finish. 

YOUR INITIAL ACROSS ITS FACE 
(Gives the individual touch) 
Write for prices and literature describing MONOGRAM Radiator Caps and 
Onyx Gear Shift Balls. We will put you in touch with the nearest dealer. 


MeCNOGRA 


-——- ORIG INAL——— 
SELF-LOCKING RADIATOR CAP 


THE KINGSLEY-MILLER COMPANY 
604 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


Export Department: Cable 
Address: MONOGRAM. 
Canadian Mfg. & Sales: 
J. B. WALDEN, JR. 
London, Ontario. 


This is ad No. 5 of a 
series showing 
MONOGRAM Caps 


on well-known cars 


To double the life of rugs— 
To give them “oriental” luxury— 


To make them silent, soft and restful— 


Lay them over Ozite! Any size, for 
rugs or carpets. Ask your Furniture, 
Rug or Department Store. 


EUL-ALCS 


Rug Cushion 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY, Chicago 
New York American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs. LosAngeles 


CLINTON CARPET CO., SILI 


S| 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, 


Kindly send me without obligation your free booklet, 
“The Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets”, and small sam- 
ple of Ozite. 


Oxite is made of 
sterilized hair—the 
onlyrugcushionthat 
is “ozonized”’. Pat- 
ented Sept. 9, 1924. 
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ANERI CAN 


RADIATORS 
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3, DEAL 


BOILERS 


“Nor wind, nor cold, nor 
rain, nor snow shall check 
their ample, radiant flow’’ 
. - - Leaders in 44 coun- 
tries, because nothing else 
so clean, so saving in fuel, 
so everlasting! For catalog, 

* write us, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Our name cast on Boiler and Radiators is your guarantee! 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities U.S., Canada & Europe 


Will You Take $2.50 for Each 
Spare Hour? 


“*How do you like the way my subscription 
orders are coming in to you? Yesterday I 
secured 16 subscriptions. Not bad con- 
sidering that I’m selling automobiles at 
the same time. The two work together 
splendidly.’’ 

—Grant DeK. Pritchard 


Just Clip the 
Coupon and Mail Today! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 485 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your offer sounds attractive. Send me all the details. 


Name prretne 


Mr. Grant DeK. Pritchard of New 
Jersey sells automobiles all day. 
But on Saturday afternoons and in 
the evenings, he has many times 
averaged $2.50 an hour extra as 
our spare-time subscription repre- 
sentative for The Saturday Evening 


Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal . 


and The Country Gentleman. But 
there are other reasons which will 
prove just as attractive to you: 


1. You need no previous experi- 

ence to succeed. 

. You do not need one penny of 
capital. 

. Profits from the very start. 

. You work just when it suits 
your convenience. 

. You need not leave your own 
locality. 


That’s all we can say in this lim- 
ited space. The next step is up to 
you—which is the reason for the 
coupon. Upon its receipt, we will 
promptly send you all the rest of 
the pleasing details—for there is no 
better time to start than NOW! 


Street 


City 


that of having started the war. Our con- 
fession would read that we had played 
vulture to it. 

Any American who thinks this, who 
thinks we now are demanding blood money 
from our defenders, only stultifies himself 
to apologize for his country. There is no 
apology for that offense. Tosavehissoul he 
must cut himself off from a people in all the 
earth since Genesis the most ignominious. 

No Americans think it. There is no pro- 
cession of renunciants disowning their rights 
and comforts in a bloodstained prosperity, 
seeking caves wherein to hide their heads, 
saying, ‘“We did belong to a despicable 
nation.” 

Europeans do not think it either; if they 
did they could only pretend to be scandal- 
ized. War for profit is the oldest and was 
for long the most romantic of their occupa- 
tions. 

France, owing England a war debt she 
hates to pay, says England profiteered in 
the war. The British pay no attention. 
France and England, both owing war debts 
to the United States Treasury which they 
hate to pay, say the Americans profiteered 
in the war, especially before they got into 
it, and the American people are ashamed. 


Wealth Lost to Europe 


They hate the thought of having in- 
creased their wealth from war at all, par- 
ticularly in this case from a war in which 
they came to take part. Tormenting our- 
selves with this thought, with the idea that 
we gained anything from the war either 
before or after we went into it, may do 
credit to our sentiments but none to our 
rational faculties. Many Americans do be- 
lieve it is true, as Europe says, that we 
profited greatly by the war trade—even 
that much of our existing prosperity may 
be traced to that cause. For this reason 
they are on the defensive when the in- 
ferior prosperity of Europe is placed in 
contrast with ours. But it is not so. 

Take the simple figures of the Bureau of 
the Census on the wealth of the United 
States periodically estimated. Our na- 
tional wealth of all kinds since 1880 has 
been as follows: 


Jue ECOL gen 8 eho clo Gls & $ 925 
InptSo0sper:capita oaeeae: mene ee ee ne 1280 
InslS00}pericapita, . 9a) eer eee ener 1440 
Invl904 ‘pér capita’. Sy Se. ee ee 1510 
InOi2; per capita: waar) teeter 1950 
inbl922 sper! capita seams ein eee meee 1885 


Less, you see, in 1922 than in 1912. 

The decade that included the war was 
the first since 1880, the first in fact in all 
American history, in which the per capita 
wealth of all kinds—meaning the total 
wealth of the country divided by the total 
number of inhabitants—decreased. These 
Census Bureau comparisons eliminate the 
factor of price changes by extending in a 
horizontal manner the values as of the year 
1913. 

There was, of course, an illusion of in- 
creasing wealth before we went into the 
war, produced by the rise in prices and by 
the notoriety of great profits in certain 
industries. A few industries did for a time 
make enormous profits. Definitely, how- 
ever, this was at the expense of American 
industry as a whole. Values became de- 
ranged. Costs advanced in an uncontrol- 
lable manner. The orderly processes of 
creating and exchanging wealth were de- 
moralized. Meeting Europe’s demand for 
supplies and munitions involved us in a 
whirl of disastrous inflation. Money 
changed places very rapidly and gilded 
some hands, but that was not wealth. 

The only wealth was in those goods we 
were producing and sending to Europe in 
exchange for money of vanishing value that 
we did not need and could not spend; war 
goods in place of goods we might have been 
making for ourselves or for people who had 
been willing to exchange other goods for 
them. And all this wealth was lost. It 
has never come back to us. 

If you plot on a chart a statistical line to 
represent the rate at which American 
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wealth of all kinds was increasing in 1913, 
and had been increasing since 1900, and 
carry it on from 1913 as it was rising then, 
at the same steep angle, as if nothing had 
happened, it will show very clearly that 
but for the war our wealth from what we 
were doing and might have continued to do 
would be much greater than it is. 

So much for the war trade. It was al- 
most pure loss. 

What we spent on the war after getting 
into it was $33,000,000,000. Of this sum 
$10,000,000,000 represented loans, leaving 
our own net expenditure at $23,000,000,- 
000. Now add to this, say, $4,000,000,000 
to represent that portion of our war loans 
cancelled in the debt-funding agreements, 
and what the war actually cost the United 
States was $27,000,000,000. That is more 
than one-fifth of the total cost of the World 
War on the side against Germany. 

We are arich people. But our wealth is 
our own. We did not find it. We did not 
inherit it. We made it. 

The man rolling off the steamer at Havre 
on his own balloon tires, exchanging dollars 
for francs and setting forth to tour Europe 
with the linguistic equipment of ‘‘The 
best’? and ‘“‘How much?” in three lan- 
guages, represents to Europe a new type of 
barbarian. The money barbarian, rude 
unawares, impatient, critical and soon 
bored with their show. He has that aspect. 
Many of his countrymen having better 
visiting manners observe him with dis- 
approval. 

They forget, and the Europeans do not 
know, what his background is. His forbears 
endured hardships unimaginable by the 
civilized countries of Europe. They lived in 
sod huts, they tamed the blizzard and the 
tornado, their diet was hominy and mo- 
lasses; they warmed themselves with corn- 
cobs and greased their rawhide boots with 
tallow. When was this? It was since Paris 
was a capital of luxury and fine manners, 
men in lace ruffles and pomade. It was 
since the rich in London were carried by 


their servants in chairs from their houses — 


into the theater lest their boots be soiled by 
contact with the vulgar pavement. It was 
while Europe was content with a system 
under which wealth in the few was adored 
by the many, and poverty was a caste 
religion, thinking there was nothing better 
in the world. It was long after Europe 
knew how to be rich and how to be poor 
both at the same time. 


Knowledge in Head and Hand 


Americans have never known how to be 
poor; they have known only how to take 
hardships on the way to where they were 
going. It may be true by the converse of 
the same sign that they do not know how 
to be rich. The fine art of being rich re- 
quires also a philosophy of poverty, which 
we have never had. But we know better 
than any other people how to create 
wealth. Asa people we are rich. 


It is not gold makes us rich. We have a — 


great deal of that, it is true, more than we 
use; but if Europe had half our gold stock, 
or the whole of it, the possession of it—that 
alone—would solve not one of her prob- 
lems. It would only postpone the necessity 
to solve them. 

It is not luck has made us rich, except 
this—that our ancestry is that of people 


—— 


— 


who had individually the enterprise to up- — 


root themselves and pursue their dreams 
beyond an ocean into a wilderness. Each 
one of these was a plus sign here and a 
minus sign there forever. 

What makes us rich? 

First of all, a sense of free and unlimited 
participation. From that comes the im- 
portant fact that American industry is 


governed by men who have the knowledge | 


of it in their hands, not only in their heads. 


An American industrialist astonishes the — 


European when, in going about the Euro- — 


pean factory, he says, “‘ You are not getting 
the capacity out of that machine; now 
see!’? Whereupon he brushes aside the 
workman, takes the machine into his own 
(Continued on Page 237) 
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"MOST RADIO PER DOLLAR 
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King Radio No. 62 


A Six tube super receiver 


with Single Dial Station 


Selector. Completely shield- 


ed. In handsome cabinet, 


King-Hinners Neutrodyne No. 71 


Prices slightly higher Denver 


two-tone finish. Wood panel 
and West and in Canada to match the cabinet. Price 


without accessories, $100 


Six tubes, fully shielded, three stages radio frequency 


amplification, Price $205. Loop optional ($15 extra) 


‘ryPtue development of fine radio 
aes around the famous 
Neutrodyne Circuit, is the sole task 
of the Kinc-HInners organization. 
Our talents are focused upon that 
one objective. Our concentration, 
we believe, has enabled us to pro- 


7 “pes name “ Kine’’ on a radio re- 
ceiver is all the guarantee you 
ce / need. Regardless of what you know 
: ZA ' of the technical details of radio, 

“— the name KiNG means satisfaction 
in bringing to your own home 


duce a line of superbly fine Neutrodyne Receivers. NEUTRODYNE the great things that are on the air. 
HINNERS For Twenty years, Kine has been making pre- 


We invite you to call on the authorized Kine . 
Pee) ecision praducts, Since the days when Roosevelt was 


Dealer nearest you and examine the genuine KinG-__ Regie, Bacpendgnt 
Hazeltine Patents Nos. ° President,we have been responsible manufacturers. 


Hinners creations. Then judge for yourself of their pasos: ssa uss di LP ei are 
: 577,421. nd every radio receiver upon which we place the 
amazing power and volume and quality of FOR Ss coveted Kine trade-mark must make good or wewill. 
Three thousand stores sclling good radio will gladly Call upon your nearest Authorized Kine Dealer with 
demonstrate them for you, if row will send eu confidence. Ask him to see the great KiNG Line. If you 
and address, we will send you interesting radio book- do not know his name, send us your name and address 
let “The Radio Quest,’’ and free Demonstration Card and we will mail you free Demonstration Card and 
giving the name of the nearest dealer. interesting radio booklet, ‘* Vozce of the World.”’ 


KING-HINNERS RADIO (abe INC. : BUFFALO, N.Y. : KING-BUFFALO, INCORPORATED 


KING RADIO 
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Everything for the Radio Owner 


USL cAutomatic Control 
Entirely automatic and_elimi- 
nates all switching “off” and 
“on” of all radio power sup~ 
plying devices. Price $5.00. 


hi 
#f 
Vs. USL Universal “A” and 
4 ; “B” Charger 
fj Designed for over night charg- 
yy ing of both “A’’ and “B” stor- 
7 age batteries. Will also charge 
| automobile batteries. Price 
Vi (less tube} 60-cycle unit 
i $12.00, 25-cycle unit $15.00. 
i USL “B” Power Supply 
< Provides ““B’’ voltage from 90 
fj to 150 volts from light socket. 
7 Price 60-cycle unit $34.00. 
¢ 


ISL Broadcast Receptor 


é i : , 6-,abe tuned radio frequency 
: 1 receiver. Selectivity, distance, 
' - : volume and tone quality ex- 
ceptionally fine. Price $75.00. 


‘ USL “B” Storage Battery 


For every radio requirement, 


« Economical because they are 
Warne upeemer nil USL Trickle Charger 
s 


Converts any “A” storage bat- 
tery into a complete and con- 
tinuous ‘A’ power supply and 
a the “‘A” battery always 
at 


+\ ll charge. Price 60-cycle 
4 } unit $10.75, 25-cycle unit $12. 
i 
\\ 
iN 
’) 

\ 

%\ 

2 | 
> I 

~ USL“A” Storage Battery USL" A” Power Supply 
Assembled in durable one- Provides a continuous supply 4 
AN iece composition container. of “A” power from light socket. 4 
i hick USL plates and separa- Costs jess than 1/10 cent an : 
~\ tors insure long battery life. hour to operate. Price 60-cycle 
Se Prices and capacities to suit unit $32. 25-cycle unit $34. 
A every need. j 
: : 
y ; 
oN : 
a £ 
2 — USL “Niagara” Radio : 
VERY radio owner can now eee Dry Batteries om l, te L me Att acts nN 
* : : Han en : USL “A”, “B” é. (& 7 7 C, : 
improve his radio power sup- = There is a “BY or ; 
a A mri C’’ radio dry battery for every 4 
ply and thereby obtain greater satisfac- “y= radio requirement. Noted for “Dea lers ; 
. . 10: - 
tion from his set. = aN 


eI NE anttttin WE ast. ee a 


; ; : USL’s reputation for leadership ‘is today 
One good part of your radio can not over- them carry an unqualified guarantee in keep- enhanced by the completeness of the USL line 


come an inferior part. Allmust beof uniform ing with the long-established USL standards 
quality for best results. Take advantage of the of quality. 

complete USL radio equipment and have 
everything of the same high dependable merit 


...- Everything to modernize the radio is now 
offered under the one guarantee of uniform 
Ask the USL dealer in your town how you quality and service. Write us. 


nc eehiabilit can improve your “A” and “B? power supply, Prices quoted above are for East of the Rockies 
¥ ; _ or what type of power equipment is best suited U.S. L. RADIO, INC. 
The devices illustrated above are the last for your set; how to get unfailing power from U.S, LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION 
word in radio convenience and ease of opera- your light socket, or what storage or dry cel Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
tion. They enable you to bring your radio up __ batteries to use. Take advantage of the service | __ USL EY USL 
to its peak of power and performance. All of he can render you. re ‘Oakland Cale. iP v Niagere Fells, OGE. aN SW, 


THERE IS A DEPENDABLE 


USL BATTERY 


——=7 MONEY-SEE THE USL IN YOUR TOWN 
©) 10500 SERVICE STATIONS 


-- AND DEALERS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


(Continued from Page 234) 
hands and demonstrates its possibilities. 
The European industrialist has not that 
feeling in his hands; he is master. The 
workman has not the imagination of it in 
his head; he is man to that master. 

Next perhaps is the importance of an 
unaristocratic philosophy of wealth. Di- 
rectly from this comes our notable contri- 
bution to industrial method—namely, mass 
production, which is first to standardize the 
product and then bring to bear upon it a 
chain of automatic machinery to produce 
it in infinite multiple, in order to produce it 
so cheaply that all may afford to buy it. 
We standardize the product; Europe 
standardizes the man. 

Since the war we have increased our 
wealth very fast—so fast that we have been 
able not only to have more to consume our- 
selves but at the same time to lend wealth 
away in foreign countries at a rate rising 
above $1,000,000,000 a year. And this has 
greatly astonished Europe, confirming the 
infantile notion prevalent there that Amer- 
ican prosperity is without effort to speak of. 
But there is neither ease nor mystery in it. 


Two Ways of Handling Losses 


First, postwar conditions, here as else- 
where, were such as required in radical 
application those very principles which in 
our philosophy of prosperity we had previ- 
ously evolved. One of these principles be- 
longs to an instinct highly developed in 
Americans for temperamental reasons. It 
is to wipe off losses quickly and go ahead. 
The way an American will do this is an 
amazement to the European. 

Here, as in every other country, the war 
left a perilous structure of high prices, in- 
flated equipment, stocks out of balance. 


The European impulse is to capitalize. 


losses; ours is to accept them at once and 
write them off. That was done. Surplus 
quantities of certain commodities were 
slaughtered in a spectacular manner. There 
is a price at which anything may be sold. 
We took the medicine of inflation at one 
big dose. And then instead of beginning to 
wrangle about the hours of labor, and how 
the advantages won by trade-unions dur- 
ing the war might be protected by political 
means, as they did in Europe, we turned 
our equipment to production with greater 
intensity than ever before, under the theory 
of American capitalism that the way to in- 
crease wages, or to keep from cutting wages 
that have already been increased, is to 
multiply the output of goods with which 
wages are paid. The more you produce, 
the lower the cost; the lower the cost, the 
lower the price; the lower the price, the 
greater the division will be. 

The European looks at this theory with a 
blind spot in his mind. He says, ‘‘ Yes, if I 
can increase my output, my costs will be 
lowered and then I can cut the price to in- 
crease the demand.’’ The American says, 
“Tf I cut the price, the demand will in- 
crease, and as it increases I can reduce my 
costs by expanding my output.’”’ The dif- 
ference is fundamental. The European 
thinks first of his cost in order to reckon 
his profit; if hé can reduce his cost, then he 
will cut the price to increase the demand. 
The American thinks first of reducing the 
price to increase the demand; everything 
else is bound to follow—the lower cost and 
then the profit. 

So it is for many reasons that although 
there is capitalism in Europe and capitalism 
in America, it is not the same thing; that 
although there is profit making there and 
profit making here, yet the results are very 
different. 

_ Europeans know that our prosperity is 
Owing to what we do with what we have, 
to ways with industrialism they have 
not. You will find in the same English 
newspapers, sometimes on the same day, 
emotional articles denouncing the Amer- 
icans for having got their prosperity out of 
the war and articles seriously discussing 
American ideas and methods and recom- 
mending them to be adopted. In the 
bookshop windows of London and Berlin 
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you will see such titles as the Secret of 
High Wages in the United States, the New 
Science of Prosperity, What the Trade- 
Union Mission Found in the United States, 
Fordismus, Taylorismus, Americanizierung. 

In the German language there was no 
word for ‘‘efficiency’’ as we use it. Yet we 
had called the Germans efficient. They 
never were in our sense. It is said there are 
twenty-six different voltages of electric cur- 
rent in Berlin. The Germans now come to 
the United States to study efficiency. They 
miss it in the essence. A typical German 
who adopts a labor-saving device he has 
seen working in the United States, one that 
will enable ten clerks to do the work of 
ninety, promptly dismisses the superfluous 
eighty. That is all right. But he does not 
raise the wages of the ten remaining. He 
keeps the whole profit. The idea cannot be 
got into his head that unless the profit is 
divided with labor as its output increases, 
not only will the condition of labor be not 
improved; precisely because it is not im- 
proved prosperity will not be increased, 
and in the long run labor-saving machines 
will not pay. 

American method takes out from Amer- 
ican philosophy. The method alone will 
not produce in Europe the American result; 
it will disappoint them. Whether they can 
adapt the method to their philosophy or 
their philosophy to the method remains to 
be seen. What hinders them is no lack of 
skill, inventiveness or technical ingenuity. 
They have as much of all these as we have, 
or more. They are economically frustrated 
by their social systems. Again and again 
it happens that an American meaning 
cannot be precisely translated into their 
language. How significant that in the Ger- 
man tongue there was no word for “ pros- 
perity”’ as we use it! 

Thus Americans saying to them do this 
or do that as we do it, one saying, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘All you have to do is to raise 
wages and the money will come back to 
you,” only mislead them. 


The Way of International Debt 


It may easily be that the thought of 
Americanizing Europe, as it is either theirs 
or ours, is basically wrong. It may be that 
they are there who would be there, and 
these are here who would be here. Cer- 
tainly they have too much history. They 
remember too much. And always is the 
fact that they exist on another time plane. 
They want to be as prosperous as we are. 
They all want that. They do not want to 
work and live at American tension. That 
they dread. 

Since the Armistice, in the form of public 
and private loans, we have put into Europe 
not less than $8,000,000,000, maybe as 
much as $10,000,000,000. There is an 
agony of protest against the payment of 
war debts to the United States Treasury 
on the ground that such payments represent 
an impossible social and financial burden. 
The annual payments due on what Europe 
has borrowed in Wall Street since the war 
are already twice as great as those due 
under the debt-funding agreements with 
the United States Treasury. What of that 
burden? They never speak of it. The 
average European is ignorant of its exist- 
ence. 

As to either one burden or the other, it 
is formal, not actual, as a matter of fact. 
Our loans to Europe represent wealth we 
shall probably never receive back. New 
borrowing will more than equal the interest; 
as the principal comes due it will be re- 
funded—that is to say, borrowed again. 
Such is the way of international debt. It 
is not paid. 

Recently Senator Smoot, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, in a speech on 
the debt-funding agreements casually re- 
ferred to the private loans being made in 
Wall Street to Europe and said they would 
never be paid so long as New York con- 
tinued to be, as it is, the money center of 
the world. The remark became the subject 
of excited comment. It was construed to 
mean that foreign loans were not good. 
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Telephoning over a ray of light 


Building on the Telephone Principle 


Firry years ago Alexander 
Graham Bell discovered the prin- 
ciple of the telephone. His first 
telephone employed wire as the 
connecting path over which words 
passed. Four years later he used 
a beam of light instead of wire to 
carry speech between telephone 
Instruments. 


Today, both wire and wireless 
telephony are employed on every 
hand in the service of the nation. 
Wire telephony, with its thousands 
of central offices, its complex 
switchboards and millions of miles 
of wire, envelops the country, 
carrying for the American people 
70,000,000 conversations every 
day. Wireless telephony is broad- 


casting entertainment and carry- 
Ing Important information to the 
remotest regions. 


But new applications of the 
telephone principle are still being 
found. In the loud speaker, in the 
deaf set, the electrical stethoscope, 
the improved phonograph, the 
telephone principle has been 
adapted by the Bell Telephone 

Laboratories to the uses of the 
physician, the public speaker and 
the musician. The scientific 
research and _ engineering | skill, 
which enable America to lead the 
world in telephone service, are 
also bringing forth from the tele- 
phone principle other devices of 
great usefulness. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND ‘TELEGRAPH ComPANY 
AND AssocIATED CompPaNIEs 


BELL 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


Just Say How 
Much Money You 
AIT Cm th nek A 


And We’ll Tell You 
Exactly How, As Our 
Local Subscription Rep- 
resentative, You May 
Earn It SOON 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
481 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I can use more money. Tell me how 
to earn it. 


Name 


Street 


City os 


State__ 7 eg atl 


Sticks Tight — 
* Never Stains 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C. P.A,'s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. Thou- 
sands of firms need them, Only 5,500 Certified Public Accountants inthe 


United States. W: etrain you thoroly at home insparetime for C. P. A.ex- 
aminations or executive accounting positions. Previous & xpe rie: nce un- 
necessary. Training under the personal supervision of William B*Casten- 
holz, A. M.,C. P. A., anda largestaff of C. P. A.’s, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. Write for free book, ‘‘Account- 
ancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 


971-HA, Chicago. The World's Largest Business Training Institution, 
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What would Helen Barnes have said 14 
years ago if we had told her she might find 


it easily possible, in Curtis work, to make 


More Than $175.00 


in the Spare Time 


of One Month 


skeptical. 
rosy prospect for her. We 
her, as we tell you now, that 
Any man, any woman, with 
even a few spare hours to sell, 
and energetic willingness to 


will find that obtaining local 


Curtis subscriptions pays ex- 
ceptionally well. 


up the very firstday. 
Curtis profits. 


Could vou use extra money? 
there any reason why 


representatives? 


get our complete offer! 


The Curtis lw 
Publishing Company A aad 


483 Independence Sq. ls ; 
free. 


OU’LL agree she might have been 
excused if she had been extremely 
But—we painted no such 
only told 


exchange those hours for cash, . 


Miss Barnes was willing to be shown. 
Her first official receipt book was filled 
Almostevery week 
since that time she has taken some 
In one month of spare 
time she made more than $175.00 extra. 


you can not do 
as well as hundreds of our subscription 
Are you willing to 
prove this thing for yourself? At least 


Miss Helen Barnes 
of Canada 


as she looked when she took 
up the spare-time work that 
has paid her so handsomely 
for 14 years. She must like 
the work—to have stayed in 
it so long! 


Is 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Send me complete infor- | 


mation about your extra | City 
money offer, without obli- | 


gation. State 


Replace sign switch with 10-Day 
TORK CLOCK. Turns lights on & OFF 
regularly at times set. No attendance 
needed. No waste. $20 and up. Stocked 
Copy of “SIGN LOGIC” free. 


TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 


in 100 cities. 


Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments 
are tremendous sellers. We publish a magnificent assort- 


ment of 21 Steel Engraved, Colored. Panelled, Bordered 
Cards and Folders with envelopes. Sells for $1.00. Costs 


you 50 cents. A value never equalled. Start early. 


Write for particulars and free samples. 


WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, 7 Water St., 


Dept. 76, Boston, Mass. 


> F Selling Xmas one 


Y Esther McCall, Ark.earned $59firstday— “, ¢ 
Mary Kline, Pa.earned $164infourdays—W.C 
Allen, Ohio, earned $1000 spare time showing our 


Personal Christmas Greeting CaM 


that sell on sight. No selling experience necessary. Double 
your income—earn $5.00 to $10.00 every hour you can spare 
Weekly pay checks. Bonus checks every month. 
No money required. We furnish everything 


$10 Outfit Free Write quick! Start 


at once making big 
ma: ney. Rush season right at hand. 


THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 
318 W. Washington St., Dept. 1700, Chicago, Il. 


HELP WANTED 


We require an ambitious person to do special work right 
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pleasant and dignified. No previous experience necessary, 
You simply carry out our instructions. Your full time 


| brings you a handsome income—spare time Pays you well, 


If you are making less than $150 a month write at once for 
full particulars. Costs you nothing toinvestigate. I will give 
you all the facts so you can decide for yourself. 


ALBERT MILLS, Gen. Manager Employment Dept. 
5589 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Chemical Toilet Corporation 
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The Deming ‘‘Marvel’’ Elec— 
tric Water System will deliver 
running water direct from 
your shallow well or cistern 
to every part of your home. 
The‘ Marvel’ iscomplete- 
ly automatic in operation— 
no trouble—no care except- 
ing occasional oiling. ECO- 
NOMICAL TO OPERATE. 
For complete information 
on shallow and deep well 
*4 water systems or pumps for 
Many service write THE 
DEMING CO., Deming 
Bldg., SALEM, OHIO. 
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That is not what he meant. He was speak- 
ing the language of finance, as he later ex- 
plained, saying: ‘‘I did not mean that the 
bank and private loans would not be re- 
funded as they came due. What I did 
mean was that loans to foreign countries 
would increase, as did loans by British 
banks before the war, and that they would 
continue to mount so long as the United 
States remains the money center of the 
world.” 

That is it. They will not be paid. They 
will be refunded. 

There are those who continually point to 
our enormous exports, saying that if we 
were not making loans abroad—which is to 
say, if we were not lending our customers 
the money to buy with—we should not 
have this large outlet for our surplus 
products. Yes, that is true. Only it is to 
be remembered that as our exports of goods 
exceed our imports of other peoples’ goods 
in exchange, just to that extent they repre- 
sent American wealth permanently loaned 
away. And this we are doing at the rate of 
more than $1,000,000,000 a year. 

The only return so far upon our loans to 
Europe has been hatred and misunder- 
standing. 


The Saturation Point 


Two questions arise: Do our loans any 
longer benefit Europe really? And is lend- 
ing our wealth away the ideal use to make 
of our power? 

In all this idea of borrowing capital there 
lurks a subtle fallacy. Where do we get our 
capital? We do not borrow it. We make it. 
Where did England get her capital after 
the Napoleonic Wars—the capital with 
which to found her industrial career? She 
did not borrow it. She created it. 

Take the case of American capital to 
finance, for example, a glass-making plant 
in Europe. The Europeans have the site, 
the sand, the fuel, the ancient knowledge of 


| glass making, and the labor; surely among 
them they have a surplus of food and 


housing sufficient to sustain the construc- 
tive labor necessary to build the plant and 
bring it into production. What else do 


| they need? 


Russia is said to be desperately in need of 
foreign capital. She is on a dead center. 
Industry cannot give agriculture what it 
needs; agriculture cannot give industry 
what it needs until industry gives it what it 
needs. Capital—American capital—by ca- 
pacitating industry would start this eco- 
nomic machine in reciprocal motion, push 
it off center. A pretty case. A perfect 
diagram. What Russia needs is a condition 
under which capital may function. If she 
had that she could not help making her own 
capital. 

None of which is to say that capital 
cannot be borrowed under conditions highly 
beneficial to the borrower and at the same 
time profitable to the lender. Obviously, 
however, there is a point at which borrow- 
ing becomes a weakness. If it is too easy to 
borrow, the danger is that what is bor- 
rowed, instead of being devoted to capital 
uses strictly—capital in the sense of wealth 
employed in the further production of 
wealth—will be consumed as goods or 
wasted. 

There is no doubt that a great deal of 
what Europe has borrowed from us has 
been wasted, none that in many cases she 
would have been better off to create her 
own capital under conditions of hard neces- 
sity. A state that borrows money in Wall 
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Street to pay out in doles to its unemployed 
is walking upside down. 

The other question was whether lending 
away our wealth in foreign countries was 
the ideal use to make of our surplus eco- 
nomic power. To begin with, the assump- 
tion that we have more economic power 
than we can use is debatable. That cannot 
make sense unless we mean power already 
employed in specific ways, producing an 
excessive quantity of certain things. That 
may be. But this power is flexible. You 
have only the problem of producing oun 
things in place of these. 


Consuming Should Begin at Hom 


Actually, we find ourselves lending away 
wealth we want ourselves. Follow the 
process of a foreign loan. The foreign 
bonds are brought out by a Wall Street 
banking syndicate. This banking syndi- 
cate sells them to individual banks all over 
the country as investments. An American 
producer goes to his bank wanting a loans 
The bank cannot make the loan. Why 
Not because the man who wants it is not — 
in good credit—not always. It may be only 
that its resources are already employed. 
The bank is loaned out. It is very sorry. 

Among the assets of this bank will be 
found foreign bonds, representing the loan | 
of a Kansas or a Colorado community s 
wealth to a foreign country. If the bor- 
rower complains that this wealth belongs 
to the community and ought not to be 
expatriated in that manner so long as the 
needs of the community itself are una 
satisfied, it will be explained to him that — 
loans to foreign countries increase our 
foreign markets, enable us to sell our ood 
abroad, and that this is to the common ad- : 


vantage of all. That may be admitted. 

But when you come to a loan of $25, 
000,000 from Wall Street to Germany for | 
the express purpose of assisting German 
agriculture at a time when American farm- — 
ers are demanding to be assisted, that cer- 
tainly is different. It lies outside the 
explanation. American loans to German 
agriculture cannot conceivably increase the 
foreign market for the produce oi American _ 
farmers. It works the other way. 

To an American it is clear that the 
fundamental error of Europe has been not © 
to see its own people as consumers. It 
could more easily see in that light Chinese, — 
Indians, South Americans and Africans. A 
British exporter, having sold a bill of goods © 
abroad, even to some unheard-of place, — 
could get his transaction financed at a 
London bank. But one who had sold, let’s 
say, laundry machinery to the laundrymen ~ 
of London on the installment plan, and — 
went to a London bank to discount the — 
purchase-money contracts, would very 
likely be told that was a kind of business 
they knew nothing about. 

It is dazzling to be the money center of 
the world. For more than a century Lon: 
don enjoyed that distinction. England ex- 
ploited the earth with her capital. She was — 
the great lender. But now, seeing what we — 
have done, she is beginning to say, ‘‘Eng- — 
land all this time has neglected to exploit 
the consuming power of her own people.” 

Although we were the first to seize 4a 
secret that others now pursue, and from 
seizing it became the richest and most en 
vied of people, to whom the money center 
passed, still it is possible for us to make the 
same mistake. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Garrett. 
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Apartments for Rent 
No Objection ¢o Children 


This advertisement is directed to the Chicago apartment building owner who 
erected this sign: ‘FLAT FOR RENT... No Dogs or Children Allowed.” 


You like beautiful floors. Refinishing 
costs money. Continual expense wor- 
ries you. 


There are many kinds of floor varnish. 
One is Liquid Granite. It wears.... 
endures millions of steps. Boys don’t 
injure it. Dogs can’t scratch it. Ham- 
mer blows won’t crack it. Tenants may 
roll up the rugs and dance on it. 


Tests conducted at the University 


BERRY 


of Chicago prove it outwears other 
brands. A floor in the home of John B. 
Oblinger at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
finished with it 30 years ago has not been 
re-varnished sinceand is beautiful today. 


Use Liquid Granite. Have beautiful 
floors, peace of mind and more money 
in the bank. Do this and children and 
dogs will be welcome. There’s a Berry 
dealer near you. 
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Here's Floor Varnish 
That Wears! 


LIQUID GRANITE FLOOR VARNISH 
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London, 367 Strand, W.C.,; Paris, 54 Rue de Paris, Charenton; 
Berlin, Potsdamerstrasse 29; Turin, 10 Via Arcivescovado. 
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THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
51.7% 


thers, 
Combined! 


One glance at this chart, and you get the 
story of The Country Gentleman’s unchal- 
lenged leadership in advertising. 


In August The Country Gentleman carried 
more—some four thousand agate lines more 
—advertising than did all the other national 
farm papers, combined. 


Here is the testimony of experienced ad- 
vertisers, backed by their hard cash, as to 
the value of the market represented by the 
1,300,000 modern farm families who regu- 
larly read The Country Gentleman and look 
to its editorial and advertising pages with in- 
terest and with confidence. 
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The Modern Magazine for Modern Farm Families 
More than 1,300,000 a month 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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Swift & Company 


Texas Company, Lhe. cee 520.95 
Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation 
Tork Company 


United Artists Corp 
United States Gauge Co 
Universal Pictures 


Vacuum Oil Company 

Valentine & Company............ 

Van Cleef Bros 

Van Dorn Electric Tool Company, The.217 
Victor Talking Machine Co.......1V Cover 


Wadsworth Watch Case Company, The. 160 
Waltham Art Publishers 23 
Warner-Patterson’ Cove ae eee eee 
Weis MigiCo; Thee. epee 

West Coast Lumber Bureau 

Weston Electrical Instrument Core 
Wheatena Company, The. . ~~ 
Wheeling Corrugating Company 

Whitman & Son, Inc., Stephen F 

Wilde Co., W. 

Willard Battery, The 

Willys-Overland, Inc 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility 
of an occasional change or omission in the preparation of this index. 
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urniture that cuddles up around you 


As long as your home is not a display room, ‘“‘Comfort First”’ 
should be the big thing in choosing upholstered furniture. And 
as long as furniture cannot be taken apart and inspected, you 
will of necessity have to take someone’s word for the durability 
of the comfort construction. 


Only one other way is open. It is to buy only furniture bear- 
ing the ‘“‘Comfort First’’ tag shown above. This tag quickly en- 
ables you to tell a permanently comfortable chair or davenport. 
It assures you that Nachman Spring Units with their hundreds 
of tiny, resilient springs, are used for the inner cushions of seat, 
back and under-construction. Always look for it. 


In such furniture you sink down deeply, luxuriously. The pliant 
springs give, yet support. They cuddle up around you. It is 


this delightful buoyancy, never found: in lifeless old-fashioned 
fillings, that makes spring-filled furniture so comfortable and 
gives it such remarkable durability. 


And it is the wonderful vitality of Nachman Spring Units 
which retains the beautiful lines for years. These fine spring 
units never take a permanent sag. Even after thousands of de- 
pressions they rebound instantly—come back to normal. 


Look for the Nachman ‘‘Comfort First’’ tag when you buy 
upholstered furniture. It is now featured by the nation’s lead- 
ing upholstered-furniture makers who use Nachman Spring 
Units. If you do not find a merchant who features it, write us. 
We will tell you one who does—and send you a free copy of 
our interesting book entitled ‘‘ Comfort First.” 


THE NACHMAN SPRING-FILLED COMPANY, 224/ S. Halsted St., Chicago, Illinois 


NACHMAN 
Spring B UNITS 


FOR UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE . 


. MATTRESSES... 


MOTOR CAR SEATS 
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Wool Socks 


You can wedr 


all Winter 


There is plenty of warmth in these new IPSWICH SOCKS to 


suit the nowadays habit of wearing low shoes the year round. 


Silk and cotton are mixed with soft wool to give them warmth 
without bulky weight, and to take out the tickle. The patterns 
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SHORT TURI 


The long night passed; and over the peaks the 
light of a new day broke; 

All clothed in purple and blue and gold, the 
quivering world awoke; 

But the Pilgrim he didn’t see these things; 
and he talked and talked instead, 

Of the fly he’d found in his bowl of stew and 
the rocks in his blanket bed. 


The royal purple across the hills, the sangs in 
the vibrant air 

He never saw and he never heard—he never 
knew they were there. 


WI 


I read his book, and I couldn’t hear—though 
TI tried to, my level best— 

Ona single page the long, warm beat of the 
heart of the mighty West; 

He never once mentioned the wonderful things, 
but babbled the whole book through 

Of the rock down under his blanket bed and 
the fly in his bowl of stew. 


It wasn’t his fault, nor it wasn’t my fault, for 
I told him to listen good. 


| But there’s been a lot who have heard the West, 


and few that have understood. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Authentic 


NTIQUE, lady?” echoed the salesman. 

“Of course it’s an antique. This 

chair was used in the original production of 
Abie’s Irish Rose.” 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
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Women 


HEN Helen left her lawful spouse 
And took a marital vacation, 
She raised a row in Priam’s house 
That lasted for ten years’ duration. 


When Tristam ventured after dark 
To kiss Iseult, the fair but fragile, 
He had some. trouble with King Mark 
Which caused much talking in Tin- 
tagel. 


Paolo and Francesca supped 

And sang and loved sans contradiction 
Till hubby chanced to interrupt 

Their readings in the latest fiction. 


There’s Cleopatra, Heloise ; 
Aida, Juliet, DuBarry; 
Thais, Delilah—all of these 
Were simply full of the old Harry. 


Long, long the list of fair and frail— 
Long, long the list of men who wrong | 
them. ; 
Note this conspicuous detail: j 
There’s not an ugly maid among them. 


Alas! Is beauty all we seek? ; 
Can no girl be a graceful sinner 
Who wears bone glasses, reads The 
Sheik, 
And cooks good Brussels sprouts for 3 
4 


dinner ? —Norman R. Jaffray. 
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MISCELLANY 


selection for the everyday wear of the conservative as well as 


for the man who has an eye for color. 


Any well-stocked IPSWICH HOSIERY counter will show you 
all styles of plain and fancy socks in silk and rayon, light and 
medium weight wool, and fine mixed cottons that are hand- 


some, hard to wear out, and moderate in price. 


IPSWICH 


De Luxe HOSIERY 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. 


Editorials 
Short Turns and Mncotes | 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us at least thirty days 


before the date of issue with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copies cannot — || 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send such advance notice. 
With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing if possible 
your address label from a recent copy. 


LAWRENCE & CO., Sole Selling Agents 


THE 


Ix a mammoth plant near New Orleans, gigantic 
machines are producing boards of Celotex that are 
shipped to all parts of the world. A single day’s output 
of the Celotex plant equals the amount of lumber that 
could be cut from a seventy-five acre tract of timber. 
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cAmazing Lumb er 


that isn't cut from trees! 


Celotex stops heat and cold many times as effec- 


IVE years ago, a way was found to 

make lumber that possesses struc- 
tural advantages plus insulating prop- 
erties that wood alone can never offer. 

It was a complete new building ma- 
terial: a heat-stopping lumber that ban- 
ished cold draughty rooms and wasted 
fuel in Winter . . . hot, stuffy rooms in 
Summer. 

Today, this new type lumber has changed all 
standards of building practice.. For it has made 
insulation available at a saving, in every home. 
‘Already more than 90,000 have been built this 
modern way. 

This amazing lumber is Celotex. It is not cut 
from trees, but manufactured from the long, tough 
fibres of cane. It is enduring . . . scientifically 
sterilized and waterproofed Celotex is stronger 
in walls than wood lumber and many times 


AS SHEATHING 
Celotex supplies the in- 
sulation needed back of 
sbrick, wood or stucco ex- © 
 teriors. Here it replaces 
the rough boards formerly 
used, gives greater 
strength to the house walls 
and makes building 
paper unnecessary. 


UNDER PE ASTER 


On inside walls “and ceilings, 
plaster is applied directly to the 
surface of Celotex. This elimi- 
nates the use of lath and gives 
stronger, insulated walls: less apt 
to crack and free from lath-marks. 


IN THE ROOF 
Most heat beats into 
houses through roofs in 
summer, causing hot at- 
tics. Most heat leaks out 
through roofs in winter, 
causing high fuel bills. 
Celotex applied over or 
under roof rafters gives 
the needed protection. For 
best results both uses are 
recommended. 


tively as wood lumber... is stronger in walls 
... and costs no more to use. Year after year, 


it will save from 25% to 35% of your fuel 


money. For every home, new or old. 


better as insulation. Wind and moisture can not 
penetrate it. It quiets noise. 


CTUALLY saves money. Another reason for the 

tremendous success of Celotex is the economy 

it brings. Unlike ordinary insulation, Celotex is 
not an extra item in building. 


It replaces wood lumber as sheathing, (see illus- 
trations), eliminates building 
paper. It builds a more rigid 
wall than wood, because of 
the greater bracing strength of 
those broad Celotex boards. It 
adds the insulation needed 
back of wood, brick or stucco 
exteriors at no extra cost. 
Under plaster, replacing 
lath, Celotex costs a few cents 
more per yard at first, but is 
a great economy. It means 
less upkeep expense because 
of no lath-marks . . . fewer 


free 
Building 
‘Book 


ss 


FOR OLD HOUSES 


In homes already built, 
abig measure of Celotex 
comfort and economy 
may be secured by lin- 
ing attics and base- 
ments with it. In the 
attic an extra finished 
room can be made by 
nailing Celotex to the 
roof rafters. In the 
basement line ceiling 
with Celotex. 


City... 


POPP e eer errr r rere ee eee ee 
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The Celotex Company, Dept. M-69-B 
645 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send the Celotex Building Book. 
ON 071798 Behe oc Nehie ORS Ee 
AV a7 9 ee Perper e cae RP ravibaty Waccnasthanees 


PORE e eee eee HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE H EEE SHEESH EESE EEE E HEHE EEEESE . 


cracks. With Celotex in the walls and 
in the ceilings or roof of your house a 
smaller, less expensive heating plant 
and smaller radiators will keep you 
comfortable. 

And year after year, Celotex will save 
from 25% to 35% of your fuel money! 

Ew comrort for o/d houses. In houses 
N already built, a big measure of 
this comfort-and economy is being secured by 
lining attics and basements with Celotex. That 
helps a lot and costs but little. 

There are also dozens of other places where Celo- 
tex is the ideal material for building and remodeling. 

Look Ahead! Now that Celotex has made insula- 
tion practical, heat-leaking houses are a poor 
investment. The authorities say such houses are 
becoming obsolete; harder to sell, rent or borrow 
money on. 

Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer 
to tell you more about Celotex. Leaders in these 
lines advise its use. All lumber dealers can supply it. 

Also ask about the $200.00 gold bond now issued 
on every Celotex-insulated house. 

Meanwhile, send for the free Celotex Building 
Book. It explains fully this great improvement 
in building. Just mail the coupon below. 

THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities (see telephone books for addresses) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


CELOTEX. 


INSULATING LUMBER 


© 1926, The Celotex Co. 
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—more than merely fine candy 


THIS is more than just fine candy—it is 
an epicurean revel of the palate! 


@ Take, for example, Johnston’s Choice 
Box, which contains dainties of rare good- 
ness that kings could not command a 
century ago. Yet today you buy it with 
foreknowledge of its uniformly high 
quality—at better stores, everywhere. 


@ Consider the Choice Box, if you will. 
Twenty-two different delights, all in one 
package... yet no two kinds alike! 


{ To make this box the assortment that it 
is —supreme—the world has been searched 
for rare and delightful tidbits... 


DELICACIES from the east come to Levantine 
seaports on the backs of patient camels. From 


aX gO) pe Roe 


Coie Creare ae) 


.and 


India come rare spices, and flavorings . . 
from Jamaica. 
@ From Greece come ships laden with almonds 


—from the Amazon, brazil-nuts. From the 


Guianas, of buccaneer fame, come guavas, and 
the beans that make the satiny chocolate coat- 
ings of enduring Johnston fame. 


€ Coconuts from the South Seas... Pine- 
apples from Hawaii... Cherries from Spain 


... all in one glorious package! 


FROM the heart of the greatest dairy country 
come our creams, our butters and our milks. 
Great herds whose entire output, thrice in- 
spected, is required for Johnston’s. 

In the great Johnston factories, each floor 
lighted on four sides by wholesome country 
sunshine . . . where even the very air is washed 
... hundreds of skilled candy-makers work. 


CHOCOLATES 


Meals ear ASe ie Ka es 


M PN UN BO ASP*SO Leiss : 


{ In their spotless white clothing, under ideal 
working conditions, they combine scientific ac- 
curacy of manufacture with sympathetic under- 
standing, and the most scrupulous cleanliness. 


@ Father and son work side by side, often .. . 
men who learned their craft from father and 
son before them. Men whose lives have been 
devoted to making finest candies .. . whose 
instincts, whose pride in their work, uphold our 


prestige better than any rules we make. 


WHEN you give Johnston’s to one whom you 
would compliment, you give what we strive con- 
stantly to make the finest candy obtainable. 

... Candy wherein are combined the choice of 
Nature’s products, the facilities of successful 


manufacturers, the skill and knowledge of a 
house which, for 75 years, has catered only to 
the discriminating taste. 


You will find a special agency for Johnston’s 
Chocolates in one of the better class stores in 
your neighbourhood. The Choice Box, 20-Odd, 
Quintette, Peacock, etc., at $1.50 the pound— 
Chocolate Bazarand Treasure Box at $2 the pound 
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~ The shopping seas .. seeking her 
Silver Treasure ..and then at last v 


eee it strange how the most sensible and needful idea 
sometimes hides itself away for years .. . tantalizingly 
eluding discovery! 

Then, one day, an enterprising Columbus brings it to 
light . .. while all the world echoes the chorus: “Why, that’s 
what I’ve always wanted! ... . just what I truly need!” 

So it was with Pveces of Eight now featured 
in 1847 RoGers Bros. Silverplate. Almost over- 
night it changed the trend of buying. 


Silverplate had usually been 
sold in sixes. But six is seldom 
enough... with the unexpected 
guest always in the offing. So 


SALESROOMS : 
New York, Cuicaco, San Francisco 


DINNER SETS AND TABLEWARE TO MATCH KNIVES, FORKS & SPOONS 


1847 ROGERS BROS: 


9 It emiceP  LeA ob 
¥- INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO -®@ 


nd ie / 


came this set of eights—with eight of each in dinner knives 
with stainless steel blades, dinner forks, tea spoons and 
dessert spoons, with butter knife and sugar shell to com- 
plete the “just right” service for the average-sized family. 


This 34-piece set of exquisite 1847 ROGERS Bros. Silver- 
plate is now available at all good silverware dealers’. 
In a handsome gift box, $43.50; with the Utility 
Serving Tray, $44.50; in the gorgeous Spanish 
Chest shown above, $49.50. 


7 7 7 


POSTSCRIPT: A few copies of “Etiquette, 
Entertaining and Good Sense’’ still available... 
Booklet W-90, sent gladly on request... Address 
Dept. E. International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


CanabDa: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
or Canaba, LimitreD, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


‘The life 
of 


the party 


Put a tecord on the new Ortho- 
phonic Victrola and the party is 
under way... immediately! Life 

. gaiety .. . everybody having 
the time of his life! 


Only the Orthophonic Victrola 
can put such music into your 
home, because the new, scientific 
principle of “matched impedance” 
is controlled exclusively by 
Victor! Nothing else is like 1t. 


Observe the purity of over- 
tones; the flawless reproduction. 
For dancing, only the very best 
of orchestras in your home could 
equal it. Beautiful cabinets. Easy 
to operate too. Record stops auto- 
matically without pre-setting. 
One Tungstone needle plays for 
hours. Correct volume and clarity 
without adjusting anything. 


Hear this amazing instrument 
and you will want it immedi- 
ately. A wide selection of models, 
from the beautiful Credenza at 
$300 to as low as $95. Equipped 
with the wonderful new electric 
motor, $35.extra—no springs to 
wind. Just play and enjoy. 


The New Orthophonic 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., CAMDEN, N. J 
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Henry Milner Rideout — Ben Ames Williams — Sewell Ford — Grace Sartwell Mason 
Leonard H. Nason — Isaac F. Marcosson — Mary Roberts Rinehart — Luther Burbank 


en times across America 


would not use up the mileage averaged 


by theSE fell Sers of Silvertowus 
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Far different from the rec- 
ord of a single tire is the 


<) story of these complete sets 


Set No. 1 é 3 : ‘ : 34,000 miles 
Set No. 2 5 : ‘ 4 ‘ 41,900 miles 
Set No. 3 R ‘ : i ‘ 30,000 miles 
Set No. 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ P ‘ 29,950 miles 
Set No. 5 R ‘ i 4 ;: 32,000 miles 
Set No. 6 ‘ ‘ ‘ r ; 35,000 miles 
Set No. 7 ‘ ; : r ; 40,000 miles 

242,850 miles 


Average mileage per set 34,693 miles 


That is indeed proof of uniformity—a promise of high mileage, 
not from occasional tires, but as the rule. 


These Silvertowns, built in other years, add tremendous force 
to our repeated statements that Silvertowns this year give the 
greatest mileage they have ever delivered. 


Look at these records and bear in mind, Silvertowns bought in 
1926 are going to surpass them. 


By all means . . . . ~« make your new tires Silvertowns. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Established 1870, AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 
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HADDONS 


The new rugged fabrics 
for heavy duty 


They're double-service worsted cheviots. 
Meaning in simple terms, that they’re almost 
too sturdy to wear out. And of course, being 
exclusive Society Brand fabrics, they’re mighty 
good to look at. They come in tiled and 
panelled effects, in combined herringbone 
and basket weaves—in blues, grays, and 


a —— se 


i 


It’s the deep briar shades. Splendid patterns and col- 
cut of your clothes ors! Fine pin-stripes add contrast. And all 
that counts this is quite aside from the correct cut and 


fine tailoring you find in all Society Brand 
Clothes. Look for the Society Brand label 
in the pocket. 


Send for Bristol Stripes folder and 


name of nearest dealer 


Sociely Brano 
ky Clothes 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN : Makers + CHICAGO + NEW YORK . In Canada + SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED + Montreal 


z 
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Fine familiar goodness 


LITA 


delightful new- 
ashioned form. 


HE rose-leaf skin of 
whole armies of babies, 
the beautiful complexions of 
millions of women—these 
pay tribute to the safe and 
gentle cleansing of Ivory’s 


delicately fragrant lather. 


For Ivory is as pure and 


fine as soap can be. 


What a happy discovery 
then to learn that this dainty 
new, blue-wrapped cake — 
Guest Ivory—is none other 
than genuine Ivory, new- 
fashioned and formed to fit 
the feminine hand and please 


the feminine eye. 


And could you guess that 
Guest Ivory would cost but 
five cents? Here indeed are 
both luxury and economy 
joined in Beauty’s service. 
Most women buy three cakes 
of Guest Ivory at a time, so 
as to always have a fresh cake 
for emergencies. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Guest’ IVORY 


© 1926, P. & G. Co. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY 4G 


Rumors Climbed Up, for Example, From 
Those Unfortunate Towns Below. Mer=- 
chants Who Rode Through in Chairs or 
on Pony Back, Tired Coolies Who Sank 
Down for a Gulp of Tea, Made the Same 
Reply: ‘‘Missing Chiidren’’ 


NE day, de one willitch, lek op here, ina hills, about fo’ hunder’ five hunder’ people.” 

With his noon work done, his white jacket unbuttoned, Yi Tao took whatever 

ease there might be on a wicker stool of hourglass form drawn into shade behind 

the cottage. One hundred and four degrees of heat oppressed that shade; his 

only hearer sat none too comfortable in a wet bathing suit; but Yi Tao, relaxing, enjoyed 

peace of body and mind, let his favorite journal, the Sai Gai Yat Bo, droop unread between 
his knees and viewed the landscape with benignity. : 

From the back door a yellow field of volunteer oats ran a brief way upward to meet 
overhanging trees, then became a mountain steep in oak, arbutus and laurel, their 
various greens high aloft mingling with a cinnamon haze of madrofia bark. Over the 
mountain soared three buzzards that kept their distance in the old Egyptian pattern, 
a triangle of outspread wings, dry brown upon hot blue. A thousand feet below them, 
under the mountain, curved the river, a glaze of willow-green among willows. The 
afternoon slept. A whiff of sweetness from French plums, drying far away, now and then 
cloyed the air, 


Rideout 


SOULEWN 


“‘Lek here, hill contry. 
Kwang Shai Shan. Welly 
quie’, welly beauty. De peo- 
ple pooty goodt, keep quie’ 
alloso, no trobble.” 

Tao smiled at the view, 
as if thinking not of these 
hills but of the others, dream- 

ily distant, beyond even his home. 

“But trobble he can com’, all place. 

Can climb, canlon. You lock op you’ 

house op tigh’, he can jomp inside allo 

same. Ho, jixy ease fo’ him. Can com’ 
de willitch I tole you too.” 

In that mountain village where people were pretty 

good, keeping quiet, lived a man, his wife and their 

only child, a baby girl who from daybreak till dark 
was the liveliest little thing afoot. She woke laugh- 
ing, talked to an imaginary playmate or sang in her 
bed while neighbors’ children bawled for their morning rice; and at an 
age when they but learned to creep, she was running, jumping, 

‘spinning round like a top. Everyone called her the Daughter of Happy 

Legs. Her face made sour old men grin against conviction. If a 

child’s manner, movement and eyes have that peculiar bright gift— 

so the doctors tell Yi Tao—there is no better medicine for the family 
heart, for long life. ‘“‘True enough,” said her parents. “Only to watch her, it keeps us 
young.” Her first fine dress, though of cotton, made her squeal and dance like a mad fairy. 

“Oh, Moonlight!” she chanted. “The color, the color! Oh, Talking Bird in the 
Moon Forest !”’ 

So appeared a funny trait of character, her passion for blue-green, the color of blue 
jade or of certain changeable feathers. 

“Let me,” she begged—‘“‘let me wear this kind always?”’ 

Father and mother agreed, for the whim cost nothing, to clothe her in her beloved 
hue. At their door, good-humored workmen who paused, between burdens, enjoyed her 
skipping and singing. 

“A leaf that wags on the tree of music. What are you today, child? Kingfisher? 
Phoenix?” 

The girl wondered at them, young mirth overcome by grown stupidity. “No, elder 
brother. No. This earwig feigns to be the magic parrot of the moonglade.” 

‘““Why, so you are! Pardon, great blue sorceress; pardon our blear-eyed and bumble- 
footed error, for we load-bearing bent-necks cannot see well off the ground.” 

They all grew fond of watching her, so lively before the door. While yet an infant 
she ‘began to weave new tricks into her dance, and with extraordinary grace, mimicking 
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the old sinuous postures of tradition, to kill airy demons 
with a bamboo slat for knife. 

‘““How she ever copied that,”’ said passers-by, chuckling, 
“is a mystery and a marvel.” 

Poor men, whose time counted more than money because 
it brought food or hunger, astonished her with gifts—a 
wooden sword, wooden lance, halberd, bill hook, or a tri- 
dent cunningly whittled from a sapling fork, all made to 
scale by hand and rubbed smooth—noble gifts, works of 
beauty and love. She could not find a word large enough 
to thank the givers. ‘‘Oh, friend!’’ she cried once. “‘How 
friends do fill this world!” 

Indoors and out thenceforward the child played nothing 
else but combat, holy war. She fought the good fight, de- 
livered their village from 
ten thousand unseen devils 


“Hola!’’ she continued. ‘‘What is here? A child. The 
Blue Girl? I have heard of you, playmate.” 

Their daughter sprang up and ran across the room to 
the door. 

“Wild bird in a cage, blessing on you.” 

From the cuff rolled back over a sleeve appeared the 
nun’s hand, big and tawny as leather. It patted the girl’s 
head. 

“Lend me this.” 

“What?” 

“Lend her to me,” retorted the strange woman. “ You 
see, how she clings? We have known each other an age ago, 
this young spirit and my old what-you-may-call-it. Our 
eyes understand. Let me bring her up.” 
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visionary or watched both ends of the village lane for a 
coming footstep. In time, however, the episode began to 
lose all significance, then faded out of memory. 

Life on their mountain was a slow, even, yet busy re- 
currence of days, where the gray or golden-brown huts 
perched under rock and tree, where every neighbor was of 
the one clan, with which all grew old happily. Change 
came but in weather, in work according to season and in 
rare festivals that brightened the calendar; news not often, 
and if worth remark, always bad enough to make you bless 
the lack of it. Rumors climbed up, for example, from those 
unfortunate towns below. 

“Of course,’’ agreed the elders. ‘‘ What can you expect? 
Poor lowland wretches, breathing rank mist and night 
poison, they have not our 
long-life air of the hills. 


or enacted that old cham- 
pion, the outlaw hero of the 
hills, Mu Chung, who with 
his merry men lived by 
bow and spear, setting 
wrongs right. They were 
silent games, not to be ex- 
pounded. 

“Ts it safe, do you 
think?’’ Her father and 
mother, who were nearing 
forty years of age, became 
anxious. ‘‘Is it correct? 
These toy weapons may 
brutalize the child. Our 
only one. She grows too 
rough, all day jumping, 
jumping, slashing the air. 

. I donot know. She’s 
very strong, my dear. 
Look, how strong and 
light!”’ 

One rainy afternoon, 
when they all three sat 
together quiet in the house, 
an odd thing happened. 
A shadow came and dark- 
ened the door, already 
dark. A loud but not un- 
pleasant voice hailed them. 

“Inside benevolence, 
aid the needy?”’ 

W hat threw shadow, and 
following the voice heaved 
into sight, had the form of 
a burly fat man broader 
than their door. They knew 
it was no man at all, her 
spoken formula forewarn- 
ing them. The long black 
gown wrapped across like 
a double-breasted over- 
coat, with wide sleeves that 
engulfed both hands and 
half a walking stick; the 
shaven head crowned by a 
jaunty black skulleap, its 
hole on top left open as 
though rain were not worth 
a tug at the puckering 
string—these, her placid- 
ity and the hamper bound 
on her back declared their 
caller to be of the Ni Ku, 
a Buddhist nun. 

““Welcome,’’ they re- 
plied. ‘‘Welcome, soul of 
peace.” 

Father and mother were more polite than cordial. At 
the gathering of contribution two or three times a year they 
always gave a trifle; but for the Lake Shore nunnery eight 
or ten miles away, below, they had no zeal. It was too 
prosperous, too well controlled, guided in its begging, none 
too savory in repute. 

Here began the oddity. This mannish fat woman read 
their thought. Her face remained severe; only her eyes 
emitted a bold unwinking humor. 

“Your servant is not of that foundling factory. My 
name, Ching Wun. Homeless. I come from far.’’ 

At one view she seemed round as a barrel, at another 
square as a bale, at another all width and flatness; and the 
more you looked, the more you felt her size expand, 
greaten, harden from obesity to brawn. Here stood a 
woman capable of anything. 

Rain bothered her not a whit, and might have been sun, 
for waiting in a downpour she glowed and steamed with 
health. 


Without Another Word Spoken, They Came at Last Into.a Town, a Riddle of Dark and Stinking Ways 


Father and mother grew not only frightened, angry, but 
jealous; for here their little one hugged a dripping stranger 
with all her heart. 

“Lend? To you? Our only child? Not for gold, not for 
the throne, sister.” 

The nun drew hand up sleeve again. ‘It’s a wild spirit.” 
She laughed. “It may rob and kill, for you tame ones 
cannot rear that kind. Enough. Being refused, I leave. 
The Lord knoweth what a babe grows to.” 

Gloom and a sheet of rain enveloped her. They heard 
her stick go tapping down the way. She Had put nothing 
of theirs into her hamper, and forgotten to beg, except for 
what they could not give. Fear caught them in the dusk. 

“Let me out!’’ The girl ramped up and down, erying 
bitterly. ‘‘Out! Sheis gone away! I shall never see her!” 

The wanderer failed, indeed, to return. For weeks the 
man and his wife kept a vague dread of her, as often as 
rainy twilight reminded them; above all, when their 
daughter, omitting to play in the sun, brooded like a 


But what is this fresh 
wrong they endure? Miss- 
ing children, you say?”’ 

Merchants who rode 
through in chairs or on 
pony back, tired coolies 
who sank down for a gulp 
of tea, made the same 
reply: 

“Missing children.’’ 

“But how missed?” 

“No man knows how. 
Children vanish, one here, 
one there. Your babe or 
mine, as it might be, sir, 
eats his morning rice, 
laughs, runs out at door 
and—never comes home. 
Never. Gone, sir,in a wink. 
Lost.” 

“*Horrible,’’ said the 
kinsmen. ‘A lost child? 
How heartbreaking!”’ 

When villages like their 
own, hidden over a spur or 
down a gorge, but near by, 
sent a report of little ones 
going into thin air, house 
after house caught the 
alarm. Here came evil 
spreading upward, a new 
pestilence. 

“What shall we do? 
What cure?”’ asked many 
a mother. ‘“Fiends are 
abroad. Nonecansee,none 
hear them. To prayer, to 
prayer! It creeps toward 
us, this fright, in broad 
day.” 

Everyone took heart 
when a wild fellow running 
down froma charcoal camp 
brought in the tremendous 
history of the tiger. 

“We saw him!”’ panted 
Smutface of the Kiln. “A 
tiger, great asa mule! He 
went bounding higher than 
your eaves and glowing like 
a butterfly! The ancestor 
of all tigers!” 

“Good, good!’’ muttered 
their chief grandsire. ‘‘We 
know him now. If tigers 
can eat children, grown 
men can eat tigers. Go, 
you, and you, and you, get 
the spear in hand. Our devil was nothing but a bloated 
cat,eh? To him, cousins! And keep our children at home, 
close, till further order.” 

By day the clan guarded the village, before nightfall they 
shut every house up. From all over the range, hunters 
chosen for their skill and daring took to the woods, clam- 
bered the rocks, crawled into dark subterranean holes, dug 
pits, built deadfalls, log traps and spear-point snares. They 
coursed and quartered the mountain like a pack of dogs, 
worked like heroes, but caught no tiger. At home, the 
children lived in a fearful joy of expectation; yet when a 
week passed, a fortnight, a third week, their confinement 
grew irksome. 

““T don’t believe that charcoal burner,’”’ declared the 
more restless. “‘He saw nothing at all.” 

About noon of a glorious warm day, the Blue Girl sat 
thinking so in her door. She was now ten years old, more 
lively than ever, and suffered this quarantine as though 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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HE old man, old Joe Pease, left the office 

a little earlier than usual that Thursday 

afternoon. Ordinarily he was at his desk— 
the dusty, roll-topped desk in its corner remote 
from the windows, where a hanging electric bulb 
beneath a green shade spread a tent-shaped illumination— 
till half after five or, perhaps, till six o’clock. But this 
day he left about four. He was apt to make quite a busi- 
ness of ordering his papers before he closed his desk for the 
night, but today he slighted these preliminaries. At one 
minute he sat there, his gray head caught under the slant- 
ing rays from the electric bulb, his fingers tapping un- 
certainly at the typewriter; at the next he had risen, 
almost explosively, and the cover of the desk came down 
with a bang. The sound—it was the quiet hour after the 
last edition has gone to press—turned eyes his way. He 
went to his locker and drew out the thin black coat and the 
black derby hat with a high, flattened crown which he 
always wore, and he started toward the door. 

Young Dell Wayman happened to come in just then; 
and they encountered and interchanged a word or two. 
Then Dell laughed in a reassuring fashion and clapped the 
other on the shoulder, and came on toward his typewriter 
while Pease pursued his way. 

Krause and Charlie Hewett were standing together by 
the copy desk. Krause was the city editor, an explosive 
bullet of a man with stiff-cropped hair, driven by an inordi- 
nate zeal; Charlie was in many respects his antithesis. 
Where Krause was drawn lean and fine and moved in a 
fashion swift and erratic, Charlie was bland and stout and 
shiny bald, and he wore round spectacles and had a philo- 
sophic eye. He used to sit in his notch in the copy desk 
surveying the scene before him like a contemplative Buddha. 
He was older than Krause, and seemed older than he was, 
while the city editor’s enthusiasm kept him young. 
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These two saw the encounter between the old man and 
the young, and Charlie remarked upon it. 

“They hit it off, don’t they?” he suggested. ‘I’ve 
never known Pease to be intimate with anyone in the office 
before.” 

Krause nodded. ‘‘He’s a queer old duck!” he said 
crisply; yet there was something thoughtful in the mo- 
ment’s silence that followed his word. 

“T wonder how Dell got under his skin?’’ Hewett said; 
and Krause looked at him with a quick turn of his head, 
but without replying. Hewett had an impression that 
Krause could have answered the question if he chose. 
“The old man’s as proud of Dell as if he’d made him,”’ he 
added. ‘‘I’ve seen him clip out the boy’s stories and file 
them away.” 

“He shows them to me,” Krause confessed, and grinned. 

“Tt’s been good for Pease,’’ Hewett commented. “‘He’s 
chirked up alot. A year ago I thought he was about done. 
He’s been here a long time, Krause. And that’s surprising 
TOO. 

This was true. The mortality in a newspaper office is 
notoriously high; when times are slack and retrenchment 
is in order, the first cut comes in the editorial room and, at 
the least nod from the business office, heads begin to fall. 

Krause smiled, not scornfully but with faint sympathy in 
his eyes. ‘‘We don’t pay him much,” he explained. “‘And 
we have to have someone to get the church news, and he’s 
satisfied to do it; and he knows everyone in that line.”’ 

Hewett nodded, appreciating the justice of this. Joe’s 
province was in fact one not likely to attract the efforts of a 
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younger man. He had a daily column of news 
about the churches, and a page or so on Sunday, 
and he labored ardently and diligently at this 
matter, which seemed to the rest of the office so 
painfully dull. It somehow fitted him. He was 
a little man who wore a curious dignity, and this bearing 
had the effect of rebuffing intimacy. Even Krause usually 
addressed him as ‘‘ Mr. Pease,’’ and Krause was not in- 
clined to stand on ceremony. 

“Yes, sir,’ Charlie Hewett repeated. “It’s funny he 
should be so friendly with Wayman. Hard to see what 
there can be between those two.”’ 

Krause offered an explanation. ‘‘Wayman tells me 
they’re writing a play together,’ he said. “‘ Working on it 
all their spare time.” 

Charlie smiled. “‘Joe wrote a play, years ago,’’ he re- 
membered. “It was always just going to be produced. 
Still is, maybe.”’ 

“Wayman says he knows the technic; says he’s a sharp 
at it,’ Krause said. “‘The youngster furnishes the ideas, 
I suppose.’’” He added, half to himself, ‘‘ Wonder why he 
left early. He usually sticks around.” 

Charlie said with a faint smile, “‘He’s looking tired. I 
wouldn’t wonder if he was coming down with a slight 
coryza.” 

At this suggestion Krause also smiled. It did not occur 
to either of them that they would never see old Joe Pease 
again. That he had gone out of the Tribune office for the 
last time did not, in that hour, occur to anyone. 


Hewett’s philosophic calm, and his capacity as a listener, 
made him to some extent the confidant of all the office; 
men came to him to discuss their perplexities, found relief 
in merely narrating them to his kindly and attentive ear. 

(Continued on Page 123) 


“I Told Her, ‘It’s All Right. He'll be Fine Now.’ And Then I Saw He Was Looking at Me"’ 
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ETTING 
out this 
year was 


not quite so simple 
a matter as usual. 
The two dogs of- 
fered no particular 
problem; they 
have crossed the 
major portion of 
the continent so 
often that now, 
when there 
emerges from the 
storeroom the 
black carrier 
which the rail- 
roads politely as- 
sume can hold 
them both, they 
sit with gleaming 
eyes and drooling 
tongues, waiting 
for their collars to 
be tagged. 

Already, no 
doubt, they are 
dreaming of the 
corral and of emu- 
lating Curley, that 
wise old corral dog 
whose job it is to 
turn back escaping 
horses and then 
nip their heels and take a strand or so out of their tails for 
luck. They do their best while bystanders hold their 
breaths, but they have not learned Curley’s quick run in 
and dash out of trouble, and some day —— 

No, the real problem was the parrot. Was he not to be 
brought back to this, his own, his native land? Had I not 
purchased him out here last year, insisting on a ten-dollar 
reduction for his disposition, and carried him East to an 
alien world, where the only amusement he had outside of 
biting the family was to tear holes in the window curtains 
and diligently bite off the top of a mahogany chair? 


The Return of a Native Son 


ND was I to send him to the bird store, as hard-hearted 
individuals suggested, when out here was a hook on the 
porch for his cage and a whole row of flower boxes for him 
to descend on and destroy? Never! What a day that was 
for him last year when, left to his own devices for a time, 
he cut down eighteen dollars’ worth of geraniums, moving 
along like a pigeon-toed Nemesis and leaving his corpses 
piled in neat rows behind him! 

So I brought the parrot; brought him in my drawing- 
room on the train, too, by the simple device of tying a 
paper around his cage and as- 
suming that the porter would 
think he was a box luncheon. 
Unfortunately, he insisted on 
asking that gentleman in a 
loud clear tone if he wanted 
his head scratched, a thing no 
self-respecting box luncheon 
would do. But a dollar 
soothed the porter’s feelings, 
and outside of a brief attack 
of car sickness and the fact 
that in the excitement I had 
forgotten his seed, he came 
out comfortably enough ona 
diet of bread, apples and a 
bag of peanuts a kind-hearted 
individual rushed from the 
train in Omaha to purchase. 

Once here, the old riding 
breeches and boots unpacked 
and smelling strongly of cam- 
phor from the box couch, the 
polar bear extended in front 
of the fire, the trout rods stood 
in their proper corner, the 
wood box filled and a vase of 
mariposa lilies on the table, 
it was time to look around. 
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Home From the Powder River 


There is a considerable amount of change. Poor old 
Scout is dead, for one thing. He had been a great bear dog 
in his day, but age had crept on him, and one day when 
Dunc offered him a cake of his endowment of chocolate he 
only feebly wagged his tail, and Dunc found he could not 
move. 

After awhile it was decided to put him out of his misery, 
and Dune got his revolver. But he could not shoot him, 
nor could anyone else around the ranch; so they waited for 
the R. F. D. mail carrier and he did the shooting for 
them. Dunc buried him by a big rock up on Rattlesnake 
Ridge. 

There is not much other news, save that Domo took a 
trip East this year. When she got to Chicago she found her 
hotel room filled with flowers, and it is a proud memory. 
But she has had some bad luck too. A relative in Kansas 
died and left her $100, and after much planning and 
thought, she bought linoleum for her kitchen with it. And 
then she got word that somebody had absconded with the 
money! 

But, by and large, the whole family did a good bit of 
traveling this last winter. Aunt Minnie and Cousin Mary 
and Josie went.to the West Indies, and in an unguarded 
moment Aunt Minnie admitted she had never seen Niagara 


Going Fishing Here is Not a Simple Matter 
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Falls. Well, Cousin 
Marysimply could 
not bear the 
thought, so they 
went by way of 
Buffalo; but when 
they got there it 
was too late to see 
the Falls, and their 
ship sailed the 
next day, so they 
had to go on. 

And Big Bill 
and Patty went 
East too. Bill 
wore his sombrero 
as far as Chicago 
and then weak- 
ened, as Patty did 
not like the way 
small boys fol- 
lowed him and 
asked when the 
show was coming 
to town. 

Dear old How- 
ard, who always 
wore one, used to 
get a certain 
amount of amuse- 
ment out of it. 
Confidence men 
were likely to pick 
him out of a crowd, 
for one thing. ‘‘Pardon me, stranger, but didn’t I meet 
you once out in Fargo?” 

Howard’s blue eyes would twinkle. “Very likely, my 
friend,” he would say. “‘ Very likely. I gather we’re in the 
same line of business.”’ 

And the con man would slip away into the crowd again, 
baffled and muttering to himself. 


All the Comforts of Home 


UT a call from Bill was a call indeed. Joe De Jong had 

made his calling cards for him and they certainly showed 
class. There was a picture of a cowboy on a horse, throw- 
ing a rope, and Bill’s name was in the loop. 

However, as I say, outside of these excursions there is 
not much news. But there is a change, a great change, in 
my cabin. As the deaf old gentleman said to the still older 
lady who had returned to her native village and had tried 
to tell him that she used to spank him, “ You’d hardly 
know the old place now.” 

The corner of the roof over the back porch has been re- 
paired, and it is no longer necessary to sleep there under an 
umbrella on rainy nights. And we have a bathroom—over 
here by the creek! Somehow the thought of our bathing 
under a shower tap on the 
side porch, with the summer 
winds toying with the sail- 
cloth which was our only 
protection, has touched the 
hearts of the family, and it is 
already installed. But my 
first experiment with it was 
hardly a success. I emerged 
with large hemorrhagic spots 
hither and yon, due to red 
lead in the pipes, and was 
obliged to remove them later 
with a patent’ scouring ma- 
terial. 

But it is really and truly 
a bathroom. I bought the 
linoleum for it in Sheridan 
the other day, and now that 
the pack rats cannot steal 
it, some violet-scented soap! 
But there is no excuse now 
for not being clean; no longer 
can I promise myself to wait 
until evening when the sun 
had heated the water in the 
shower pipe, and then sneak 
into bed with that promise 
unfulfilled. 
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And one would hardly know 
the living room. People come 
from all over to look at it! Well 
they may, too, with its old brass 
candlesticks on the stone man- 
telpiece, and the wicker furni- 
ture I bought reduced in the 
East and blithely shipped out, 
only to find it had cost $111 for 
freight charges, not to mention 
two months of time to get it 
here. 

However, as we say out here, 
it is sure pretty; and every 
night after the fire and lamps 
are lighted I sit down and try 
to get $111 plus original cost in 
satisfaction; and on those eve- 
nings when people come in and 
admire the place, I do. 

That is really the only value 
of possession to most of us—to 
improve others. 

But even the old sleeping 
porch is changed. No longer 
ean tiny baby snakes crawl 
up between its weathered 
boards to warm themselves in the morning sun, for it has a 
new floor. And more than that, it has been extended. 
True, the extension has no roof, and any shower sends us 
scurrying to move the rugs and chairs; but it reaches out 
to the creek now, and the parrot sits there most of the 
time. He has a perch made of a corral pole set up on legs, 
with pieces of iron pipe driven in here and there to climb 
on; and there he remains, cocking a sinister eye at the 
kingfishers, as they fly up and down the stream, and an 
object of hatred and suspicion to mother birds teaching 
their young to fly. 

The attitude of a catbird to this strange hawklike 
creature when he opens his beak and says coaxingly, 
“Come on! Nice bird! Have a bath!” is one of fasci- 
nated horror. 

But the change in the porch has not accomplished all 
that was expected of it. True, for the five beds in a row 
which used to adorn it, there is now only one, camouflaged 
into a couch in daytime by being covered with an Indian 
blanket. And bridge tables can be set up there; hardly an 
afternoon but one can hear over the roar of the creek 
tumultuous bidding, and it is only a question of-time until 
the parrot is calling ‘‘Two hearts”’ or “‘ Three spades” with 
the best of them. 


Not the Same Old Porch 


UT I cannot fish fromit. So far.I have hooked a sunken 

log, an empty tobacco can, a chokecherry bush and a 
cottonwood tree, but that is all. Were I to stoop to the 
hypocrisy of some of our fishermen, carrying a fly book, 
and with a box of 
young locusts or 
grasshoppers con- 
cealed in a pocket, 
I might have bet- 
ter luck. But such 
devices are be- 
neath me. , 

So the new 
porch is left to 
bridge and the 
parrot. He sits 
there hours on 
end, talking to the 
birds and the 
squirrels. Some- 
times he counts 
them. ‘One, two, 
three, four, five, 
six,’ he will say, 
with his head on 
one side. ‘“‘What 
do you want? 
Drink of water?” 
Or he will coax 
them. ‘‘Come 
on!” he will say. 
eOome ‘on! 
What’s the mat- 
ter? How are 
Vout bhretty 
well?” 

But outside of 
these purely do- 
mestic changes, 


First Catch Your Horse! 


things are pretty much the same. The horseshoe game 
goes on in the evening; level ground is at a premium here 
and so the pins are sunk deep in the hollows of many years 
past. A few early guests have already arrived, old relia- 
bles mostly. They come in, take off their city clothes, get 
out the demoralized garments of previous seasons and 
look with a cold eye on any improvements. 

“Bathrooms!” they say. “ What next? We’ll be hay- 
ing an orchestra with our meals before long.” 

And they go firmly to their familiar bathless cabins, and 
may be seen ever and anon, towel over arm and clutching 
their dressing gowns together against the wind, in search 
of a vacant tub. 

It is a little later than when I wrote last year. Spring 
was very early, and, save up around Cloud Peak, the snow 
is almost gone. Even those square miles of forget-me-nots 
in the upper valleys are about over, and the lupines, lark- 
spurs and wild roses are in full swing. But there is enough 
melting snow to make the creek still high. However, the 
deepest ford at the foot of the canyon has been eliminated. 
Dunc has made a new trail up the mountainside there. 

It was a ticklish spot, that ford. How well I remember 
last year taking a visitor through it—a nervous woman, at 
that. I had told her to hold her horse back until I tried it 
out, but she failed to confide her intentions to the horse, 
and so he followed in. It was pretty deep, and I had all I 
could do to get through; but we had to take her off on the 
other side and empty her out, and she was most un- 
pleasant about it. 

But one or two things I miss. The prairie dogs are gone, 
for one thing. We turned them loose last fall. It did not 


George Gentry on a Bucker 
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seem feasible to have them 
wandering about the Washing- 
ton house, attacking the ankles 
of foreign diplomats or domes- 
tic senators, although had I 
been able to select the objects 
of their attack I might have 
made the experiment. And so 
far the pack rat which used to 
sit on our pillows at night and 
leisurely wash himself has not 
appeared. However, I heard 
him in the fireplace the other 
evening, and I dare say he will 
soon be looking for the light 
luncheon of a soda cracker 
which I leave for him. 

But both the horses are here. 
In fact, all the horses are here— 
I am coming to that in a min- 
ute. Prince greeted me with 
his usual resignation and a lack 
of demonstration; he was six- 
teen hands high last year, but 
I think he has grown, and the 
idea of a small rope ladder fas- 
tened to the saddle is one which 
persists in my mind. The little pacer, Rocking-Chair Bill, 
is here also. Or rather he was here. I took him out one 
day when my wall-scaling muscles were weary, and that 
night he disappeared. It is a delicate subject and I feel 
slightly sensitive about it, but he has not been seen since. 
He gave me nothing more than his usual glance of hatred 
when I got off him, and then went out with the cavvy 
as usual. And after that—silence! 


Going After the Horses 


T WAS on the second day after I came that Big Bill said 

he and Patty were going down to Wild Horse Creek for 
the remainder of the horses, and would I care to go along. 
He said it in a soft and gentle voice, and, after eying him and 
finding no guile in him, I agreed. And since with Big Bill 
to speak is to act, the next day saw us on our way. We 
took the trip easily by car, stopping in town for soda water 
as usual, and then going on the hundred-odd miles to Ben 
and Clare’s. But if anyone thinks that 100 miles of this 
Wyoming country is like 100 miles anywhere else, he can 
think again. Of course, things are better than they used 
to be; time was, ten years ago, when the branch railroad 
to Buffalo went through pastures all the way, and the 
front brakeman opened the gates in the wire and the rear 
brakeman closed them so the cattle would not get out. 

But beyond the Powder River somewhere the road 
ceased to be, and for twenty-five miles we followed a track. 
It wound down over cut banks and, turning on itself, 
wound up and out again; it hung over the edges of washes 
and crawled through bogs and jack pots. A million rabbits 
and nothing else 
inhabited the 
country, except six 
antelope; and, 
save Death Val- 
ley, I have never 
seen a more deso- 
late country. 

But its wild and 
broken surface 
protects small val- 
leys, where grass 
grows in modera- 
tion, and in the 
winter its canyons 
and coulees are 
protected from the 
snow and wind. 
So here the ranch 
each fall sends its 
horses. Their 
shoes are pulled 
first, and then two 
or three cowboys 
put on their chaps 
and sombreros 
and start down 
with them. They 
make the 100 miles 
in three days or 
less, and it is no 
easy job. There 
were 425 horses 


(Continued on 
Page 129) 
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“*Y Have Just Come to the Conclusion That You are the 
Laziest, Fattest, Most Useless of the Lot’’ 


HALEY,” says old Fink—and I expect he’s the 
only one in South Adnock that don’t call me 
Tosh—‘‘ Whaley,doyouknowwhatlI’vedecided?”’ 

“Sure, Doc,”’ says I, moppin’ up the counter and rinsin’ 
the glasses. “‘Same old stuff, ain’t it? You’ve almost made 
up your mind to fireme. Well, hop to it. What’s your loss 
is somebody else’s gain. Do I hand in the portfolio now, 
or do I stick around until Sat’day night?”’ 

He shakes his head and blinks through his bifocals as 
solemn and discouraged as a hoot owl with the croup. He 
ain’t any comic druggist, Doc Fink. He’s serious seven 
ways from the jack—serious and sad. He begins the 
day with a groan and ends it with a sigh, and in be- 
tween he watches the pea-green hours drag by with 
more of the same. One of these long horse faces, the Doc 
has, and a bilious complexion about the shade of a lunch- 
wagon pie. Got a lot of things to worry over, old Fink 
has—his indigestion, his liver, what Congress does or don’t 
do, the way the French are carryin’ on, how the flappers 
roll ’em, what people do with so much essence of pepper- 
mint these days, and how late the Boston papers will be 
in the mornin’. 

Then, of course, there’s me. I don’t suit him a-tall. No. 
But let him tell it. ‘‘Whaley,’’ says he, ‘‘I’ve been in the 
drug business over twenty-five years, and during that time 
I have had to put up with a great many inefficient soda 
clerks; but I have just come to the conclusion that you are 
the laziest, fattest, most useless of the lot.”’ 

“All right, Doc,” says I. ‘‘We’ll let that ride as it is. 
Write it down some place so you won’t forget. Then five 
or ten years from now, when you read about me in the 
papers—J. McIntosh Whaley, the rising young genius— 
you'll know that as a judge of budding salubrities you’re a 
total loss. But say, Doc, what was it got you sour on me 
this time? I’m just curious, that’s all.” 

Doc Fink tucks another pepsin tablet under his tongue, 
lets it soak a minute, slides it past his neck apple and jerks 
his thumb toward the street door. ‘How did I hear 
you address those two gentlemen you just served?” he 
asks. 

“Who?” says I. ‘‘Gid Allen and Stub Carter? Why, I 
says, “What’ll it be, Gid? Same for you, Stub?’ And I 
mixes ’em a lime-and-lemon apiece the way they like it.” 

He nods. “Overlooking the fact, Whaley,” he says, 
“that Mr. Gideon Allen is the mayor and that the Hon. 
Stephen Z. Carter is a state senator.” 

“Huh!” says I. “You don’t think I’d go bumpin’ my 
head on the slab for that pair, do you? Besides, didn’t 
they hail me as Tosh and try to razz me with that stale one 


about my bein’ the Whaley 

twins? Why, half the time 

that’s all they come in for— 
to spring that fuzzy gag 
again and hear me hand ’em 

a new comeback. Say, you 

ought to get wise to what 

a business getter I am.” 

But he hunches his thin 
shoulders. ‘“‘You’re hope- 
less, Whaley,’”’ says he. 
“You have respect neither 
for persons nor personages. 
And I want to tell you this, 
young man: Until you do 
learn to be respectful to 
your betters you’ll never 
amount to much.’’ And 
with that shot he scuffs off 
to the prescription room. 

I expect he thinks he’s left me worryin’ 
too. You got a picture of me doin’ it, ain’t 
you? Why, say, they’ll be comin’ here in 
droves some day, just to look at the counter 
where I once shoved drinks across! Maybe 
they’ll put a bronze tablet on the fountain, 
too, and have an oil paintin’ of me in the 
window. Not because I scraped my foot 
for any jay politicians, either. 

He’s strong on the respect stuff, Doc Fink is, and look 

what it’s got him! I never saw such a 100 per cent respecter 

as him. Anybody that gets their name in print more’n 

twice can have him kotowing like his head was set on a 

swivel joint. You never hear him telling about Cal Cool- 

idge; always ‘‘the President, ’’ and sort of under his breath. 

Why, he even says “Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks’’ and 

“Mr. Babe Ruth.”’ Honest, it was 

“Mr. Chapman”’ with him all the 

time the murder trial was goin’ on 

and until Chappie got bumped off. 

He’s sure some 
headline fan, the Doe 
is, and if you want to 
know who’swho of the 
front page all you got 
to do is ask him; or 
who’s been who, 
namin’ any year you 
like. Got awhole gal- 
lery of em in the back 
room, mostly cut 
from Sunday-picture 
sections, and they run 
from the late 
McKinley down to 
Commander Byrd, in- 
cludin’ such bygones 
as Harry Thaw, Dick 
Croker, Admiral 
Dewey, Sergeant - 
York, and others I é 
ean’t place. And 
when it comes tosome 
hero that’s still gettin’ 
space I bet the Doc 
would walk a mile to 
see one. Why, two 
summers ago when we 
got word that Henry Ford and Tom Edison and Harvey 
Firestone was expected to drive through with their de luxe 
camp outfit, Doe spent the whole afternoon out front with 
his neck stretched, and you can’t mention one of ’em with- 
out his startin’ to tell how he waved at Mr. Edison and 
Mr. Edison waved back. 

So it gives him chills down the spine when he hears me 
talk natural about any of the good and great, which is the 
easiest thing I do. Another thing that gets him gaspin’ is 
the way I josh the flappers and camp girls that flock in 
here. You see, there’s a big summer colony scattered 
around through the hills and lakes in this section, and they 
drift into town in bunches every day. ’Course, they got 
a fancier fountain over to the Central Pharmacy, and a 
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bigger line of box candies and lip sticks, but I notices we get 
our share of the soft-drink trade, ’specially from the skirts. 
Maybe it’s the tricky way I can dish up a banana royal or 
a frosted strawb’ry dream, but then again the snappy line 
of chat I hand ’em may count some. I don’t look so poi- 
sonous either, in a white coat, with my hair slicked back. 
Don’t tell me nobody loves a fat boy. Why, it keeps me 
busy shooin’ ’em off when the season’s on. 

There’s them Watson girls, for instance. They’re easy 
lookers,’all right, and wear ’em as short as in Paris, and had 
the first boyish bobs in town. But when they come prac- 
ticin’ their village-vamp stuff on me I don’t do a thing but 
pass out the crisp ones. 

‘‘Say, lissen, girlies,’”’ I tells °em, “‘you hang that on the 
hook until next November. I’m all dated up until then. 
: Double choc’late with whipped cream for yours, 
Estelle?” 

And then they’ll giggle and roll their eyes and hang 
around until I almost have to push ’em through the screen 
door. But I see enough of them all winter, and in summer 
the woods is just full of little queens that’s worth while 
throwin’ a look at. I don’t mean them knickered cut-ups 
from the girls’ camps. They line up here by the dozen, and 
some of ’em always tries out a kiddin’ line. But say, with 
their freckled noses and sunburned knees and their Girl 
Scout chatter, they don’t make any hit with me. I just 
gives ’em the cold eye and tells ’em to speed up the orders. 

There’s others, though—limousine trade from the big 
estates—that I spread myself for. I spot ’em through the 
window as they roll up in their Luxuro Hights, and if they 
start sendin’ in the chauffeur I breeze right out and give 
?em curb service. Then again they’ll come in them- 


selves, for bath salts or bathin’ caps, and generally they 
drift over to me for a lime squash or a choc’late float. 
I don’t know how it is, either, but as a rule we get 
I look ’em right in the eye for one thing, and 


to talkin’. 


There Wasn't Much Left for Me to Do But Go Along 


always edge in a remark if I get an openin’, and about the 
third trip they’re callin’ me Tosh and spoofin’ me about my 
chin dimple. Oh, real ritzy young ladies that have just 
come from Newport maybe, and will be in Palm Beach by 
February. Then there’s actresses, and lady plutesses, and 
wives, Washington diplomats, and so on. But it don’t 
faze me how upper-crusty they are. I look ’em over bold 
and say what’s on my mind, and they seem to like it. 

“Tsn’t that fat boy a character?’’ I heard one of ’em 
whisper to another. — 

“Delightful!”’ says she. “So naive!” 

I don’t quite get that last one, but I expect it means 
something cute; and when old Fink gives me the call for 
being fresh to customers, I chucks it back at him. 
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“Wrong alley, Doc,” I tells him. “‘That was only some 
of my nah-eve stuff, and they eat it up.” 

“T wish I could think as well of myself as you do, Whaley,” 
says he. 

“Try it once, instead of that pepsin dope,” saysI. “But 
I don’t know as you could. It’s a gift, I expect.” 

“Not from the gods,”’ he mutters, and shuffles off. 

You should have heard him go gaspy the first time a real 
screen star drops in here; or right after, as a matter of fact. 
I was kinda on the jump that afternoon or I’d have noticed 
her myself most likely. 

But as it was, all I saw was this stunner in the floppy 
hat with the chiffon veil. I thought there was something 
familiar about them thousand-watt eyes, at that; but 
when she glides up and cooes how she’ll have a carbonated 
limeade with no sirup I’m gettin’ such a kick out of her 
turtledove way of sayin’ it that I don’t even try to place 
her. I quits cold on makin’ up three nut sundaes and gives 
her my best open-face grin. 

“Yes, miss,”’ says I. “‘Some don’t need any sweetenin’ 
in theirs. Here you are.” 

Wins me some smile, that crack does. Boy! It had a 
thrill in it, and I don’t click for many of ’em. But this was 
sugary all through. I could ’most taste it. 

And then them high-powered lamps of hers was beamin’ 
right at me and Well, I must have stood there 
gawpin’ like a pullet at a peacock until some peevish cus- 
tomer calls out, ‘“‘Hey, Tosh, snap out of it and let’s have 
those sundaes.” 

“All right, all right!” I says. “Keep your feet out of 
the trough and you’ll get yours. Three comin’ up.”” And I 
droops an eyelid at the charmer. There’s a dazzlin’ flicker 
answers back, and then she floats out. 

“Know who that was, Tosh?” asks Bud Spooner, who 
runs the projector down at the Bijou Arcade. 

“Not by name,’’saysI. “ We ain’t got any further than 
callin’ each other dearie yet.” 

“Yes, you don’t,” says he. “‘Say, that was Iris Illing- 
ton.” 

And Doe Fink pastes a prescription label on his thumb 
instead of on a two-ounce bottle as he echoes the magic 
words. 

“Well, I had her rated as a hotsy-totsy party,” says I. 
“How come she’s so far from Hollywood, Bud?” 

He says Iris is visitin’ up at Penwood, where that author 
gink that writes novels lives, ’cause she’s gonna star in his 
Purple Passions book when it’s filmed next winter. 

“Soft for that sap, eh?’”’ says I. ‘“‘Maybe I'll turn 
out one of them best sellers some day and then she’!l 
come taggin’ after me.” 

“Or you might get her 
to work you into the 
cast—as a stuffed sheik, 
eh, Tosh?” he snickers. 

“That’s an idea too, 
even if it is the only one 
you ever spilled,” says I. 
“T’ll see how it strikes Iris 
the next time she comes in. 
She might be crazy 
over it.” 

That got the 
usual haw-haw 
fromthe crowd, and 
Bud sneaks back to 
his cage to run off 
the reels for the 
matinée. ’CourseI 
was only feedin’ 
him a little guff, 
but somehow the 
notion sort of sim- 
mered away in the 
back of my head. 
Why shouldn’t I 
break into the 
movies, as well as 
the next one? 
They pick ’em up 
here and there, 
don’t they? And 
it might be me as 
well as anybody 
else. I got a face 
thatought toscreen 
well. There’s 
enough of it. 

Anyway, I stood 
high with Iris, for 
I don’t expect she 
wastes one of them 
thousand-dollar 
smiles unless 


“Here You Are!’ Says I, Restin’ the Tray on the Door. 


there’s a reason; and when I 
think of the millions of movie 
fans that get a kick out of 
watchin’ a film-filtered 
close-up of her, I decides 
what I got handed me is 
enough to have any party 
strainin’ his vest 
buttons. 

“T bet she comes 
back, Doc,”’ says I. 

““Whaley,’’ says 
he, ‘your egotism is 
beyond belief.” 

That’sjust hisway 
of sayin’ I got a 
swelled head, but I 
only grins. With a 
boss like that the 
only thing to do is 
humor him now and 
then—let him get 
away with it. 

And Iris does doa 
repeat. Onlya 
couple of days later 
I sees a big limousine 
nose up to the curb, 
and there she is, more dazzlin’ than ever. I fixes my neck- 
tie, gives my hair a slick, jumps into a clean white coat and 
dashes out. 

“Yes, Miss Iris,’ says I. 
usual?” 

At which this big stiff with a sun-cured face and the 
Dempsey jaw shoots over a mean look and waves me off 
haughty. He’s sittin’ beside her, smokin’ a cigarette in a 
long holder, and by the way he curls his lip at me you’d 
think I was some kind of a worm that had crawled up on 
the mud guard. 

“Begone, youth!”’ says he. 

“Who, me?” says I. “I’m only gettin’ the order.” 

“No impudence, you Falstaffian cub!”’ he roars. “Back 
to your kennel before J ——”’ 

Say, he was gettin’ ready to climb out and smear me, I 
believe, when Iris stops him with one of her lily whites. 
“Please, Godfrey!’’ she says. ‘‘Come downstage and 
remember that we’re not on location. Also that there’s to 
be no interference between me and my public. It’s in the 
contract, you know.” 

“Do you mean to say,” he sputters, ‘that this 
corn-fed yokel is 4 

“Quite so, Godfrey,’ says she. “‘A humble unit 
of my great public perhaps, but they are all dear 
to me, every one. They love me and I love them. 
Besides, this is Tosh, the soda clerk, and he remem- 
bers my least wish. Yes, Tosh, the same, if 


“A lime carb, without, as 


“*What'll it be, Gid? Same for You, Stub?’”” 


“Two Frosted”’ 


you please. And you may bring one for Mr. Marlowe. 
It may cool his blood.” 

So here I was up against Godfrey Marlowe, the great 
director. But that don’t throw any panic into me. I put 
a dash of acid phosphate in his, just to get square for that 
corn-fed-yokel stuff. And what if he does glare at me as I 
stands waitin’ with the tray? I’m gettin’ an eyeful of the 
lovely Iris Illington and makin’ no bones about it. Say, 
there’s no maybe about that little lady. She’s there with 
the looks—mouth and nose and chin like they’d been cut 
from marble, and about as little color to ’em, except where 
the lips are touched up. That new rose-of-dawn shade, I 
guess, pineapple flavor. And when she lifts them long 
lashes and gives me a sidling glance, with a sort of quirk in 
one corner of her mouth—well, I could almost feel my feet 
leave the sidewalk. 

I was clickin’ then, all right, about forty to the minute. 
But the old bean was still on the job and my tongue was 
still under control. 

“‘Miss Iris,” says I, confidential and chummylike, “you 
remember that feature you starred in last season—that 
Flames piece?” 

“Ah, yes!”’ says she. ‘Did you see it, Tosh?” 

“Did I!” saysI. ‘Four times! You certainly was great 
in it too; specially in that cabaret scene where you crowned 
the Dago count with a silver ice bucket.” 

“There, Godfrey!’ says she, nudgin’ the great director. 
** And you were not satisfied after shooting that nine times! 
Pardon me,. Tosh. 
Go on.” 

** And then when 
you was back on 
the ranch,” says I, 
“wasn’t one of the 
ecomp’ny sort of a 
stout-built boy 
that you kinda 
made up to when 
you wanted to get 
the hero green in 
the eye?”’ 

“Oh, yes!”’ says 
she. ‘‘Doodles! I 
picked him out of 
the subs myself.” 

“Well,” says I, 
“if there should be 
a stout-boy part in 
this new play of 
yours maybe ——” 

And then she rip- 
ples off this laugh 
that sounds like 
shakin’ a string of 
silver bells. ‘‘Of 
course, Tosh,” says 
she. ‘‘Ishouldsend 
for you at once.” 
“Tris!” growls Godfrey 
Marlowe through_his teeth. 
“In heaven’s name, don’t 
try to make the young 
bumpkin any worse than 
he is!” 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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tuted a new and 
unofficial order 


The general strike laid 
that nightmare low, 


[is have insti- Is ee Mareossomn British trade-unionism. 


in England. It is not 
so grand or glorious in 
name or tradition as the 
Bath, the St. Michael 
and St. George, the Vic- 
torian or some of the 
others that have 
adorned British names 
and chests for so many 
years. But it is far 
more effective in some 
respects. 

It is the Order of the 
H. K. Translated into 
plain Americanese, the 
two letters stand for 
“Hard Knock.’”’ More- 
over, it has been more 
widely distributed than 
any other decoration, 
even at a time when 
comparatively few have 
escaped the O. B. E. 
The reason for this cir- 
culation is that the 
H. K., figuratively, has 
been tied to nearly 
every trade-unionist in 
the kingdom. 

As most people 
know, an order is usu- 
ally bestowed for con- 
spicuous service in war 
or peace or as the result 
of a long pull with the 
powers that be. The r 
H. K. is true to one sl 


precedent in that it is Sf 
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much to the distress of 
Moscow, which had 
supplied the Miners’ 
Federation with funds. 
As I write this article a 
billis before Parliament 
making it an offense for 
any alien to contribute 
money for a political 
purpose. You get the 
effect of this when I say 
that the Bolsheviks do- 
nated more than $2,- 
000,000 to the British 
miners to help them in 
their struggle. 

Hence, from every 
angle, Britain after the 
strike offers almost as 
illuminating a field for 
human and industrial 
appraisal as she did 
when she emerged from 
the war. The bloodless 
and almost continuous 
post-Armistice fric- 
tion—life has been one 
strike after another— 
has left its impress no 
less searching than 
actual conflict itself. 

There must be no 
rash optimism, how- 
ever. The changes I 

' have indicated are 
merely under way. 
Things move slowly in 
England, especially 


the symbol of the his- Congress Headquarters at Eccleston Square, Where the Strike Was Called Off with so ingrained a 


toric wallop adminis- 

tered by the British people to organized labor last May. 
Never did the abuse of collective power get such a jolt as 
was then handed out in the very cradle of unionism. 


Insurance Against Bolshevism 


O MAN can dispassionately study the consequences of 

the general strike without realizing that, in the larger 
sense, it was worth all the trouble and cost. A vast in- 
dustrial upheaval, loosed to paralyze the normal activities 
of the nation, served to reveal the inherent weakness of 
the policy that inspired it. It not only riddled the 
bogy of red revolution but got the menace of the gen- 
eral strike permanently out of the British system. 

But all that is now history. What concerns us is 
the by-products of the series of events that focused the 
interest of the world while they were happening. What 
has the British worker learned? What are the perma- 
nent results? 

Any diagnosis—in this case it is an inquest on the 
general-strike idea—naturally falls into three phases. 
The first is the cost of the colossal folly, which, with 
the coal strike, brought home to Britain as never before 
the extent of the labor tyranny under which she had 
lived. The reckoning extends far beyond the depleted 
pocketbooks of the unions. It touches Britain’s com- 
mercial structure and reaches down to the bed rock of 
her key industries. Due to coal-mine stoppage, she 
has lost some of her best world markets. 

The second lies in what might be called the readjust- 
ment of the trade-union scheme to the new determina- 
tion not to submit to the excesses of organized power. 
Incredible as it may seem, the door of the open shop in 
England has swung wide on its hinges and some degree 
of emancipation has already passed through. 

The third is the future of the British worker. Out 
of vast evil usually emerges some good. It applies to 
the toiler in John Bull’s tight little island as a direct 
outcome of the May demonstration. 

Here you have a fifty-fifty matter. For decades 
British labor has been exploited by a more or less selfish 
proprietary system. Grime and drudgery became a 
natural inheritance all the way from the Welsh coal 
fields to the Liverpool docks. Though this was no 
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justification for distortion of the trade-union principle by 
its violent advocates, it gave the rank and file a selling 
point in their persistent protests. The old era of exploita- 
tion is nearing anend. A new standard of living and work, 
especially for the miners, will be the inevitable result of the 
long controversy which has cost the country so much. It. 
will help to reduce the strike hazard in the future. 

A fourth phase may well be added. 
political capitalization of the labor issue. 
communistic influences be tolerated to any great extent in 


It relates to the 


No longer will 


thing as the trades- 
union. It is as much an institution as the tea habit or 
cricket, and it will endure just as long. No sane Britisher 
wants to destroy the unions, because they are necessary 
to the economic structure. 

But what Britain has definitely set out to do is to write 
an insurance policy against intimidation and the conse- 
quent costly dislocation of life and labor. Nations, like 
individuals, seek the line of least resistance and invariably 
offer the easiest excuse. The plain truth is that Britain’s 
economic plight, especially her loss of oversea trade, is not 

due to the alleged Shylockian war-debt settlement 
with America but to chronic tolerance of trade-union 
tyranny. The high cost of a low production has placed 
British goods at a serious disadvantage in the interna- 
tional market place. 


The Misuse of Power 


HE Order of the H. K. is well named and properly 

bestowed. There has never been a time when the 
unions have been in so chastened a mood as today. 
Not only has the folly of the general strike soaked 
into. their mentality but likewise the first hint of the 
meaning of mass production as we know it. 

A prefatory word about the underlying causes of the 
general strike is essential to an understanding of the 
present evolution of the British trade-unions. I have 
already referred to the long exploitation of the worker. 
When the Combination Acts, which denied workers 
the right to organize for their protection, were repealed 
in 1824, collective bargaining became a weapon of labor 
defense. There was no quarrel with this rightful func- 
tion. Without it the British toiler might have sunk to 
almost unbelievable degradation. 

The grievance of the employer is the abuse of trade- 
union power through destructive leadership. It has 
precluded the man-to-man contact so vital to success 
in industry. The issue which, with its many ramifica- 
tions, paved the way to the general strike and ulti- 
mately undid years of honest effort was combined in 
two evils. One was the recourse to frequent and unnec- 
essary strikes; the other a capitalization of the worker 
for misguided political purpose. There is nothing par- 
ticularly new about this twin curse, but it reached the 
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nth degree of development in 
Great Britain. 

Let us first take a look at the 
strike phase. For years the trade- 
unions followed the traditional 
lines. When conflict developed 
over hours or wages a strike was 
the last resort. Though the gen- 
eral strike is as old as the trade- 
union itself—Robert Owen, the 
father of collective bargaining, 
advocated one big union—it did 
not have extremist political trim- 
mings until Bolshevism reared 
its sinister head. The I. W. W. 
movement in America was a per- 
version of the Owen plan, due to 
the same rabid influence that 
distorted the British labor men- 
tality. 

As new currents of thought 
flowed into England from the 
Continent the old trusted labor 
leaders were discredited. Sociali- 
zation of the unions was regarded 
as a step toward communiza- 
tion. Thestrike, instead of being 
the last resort, became the first 
in a struggle that was gradually 
becoming more political than 
industrial. 

The move toward sovietization 
followed. It meant that the 
British unions began to suffer 
from a prevailing European malady—namely, the exploi- 
tation of economic issues by politicians for political 
ends. The German reparations were only one of many ex- 
amples. In every case the underlying economic principles 
were submerged in the heat and passion of bitter and 
irrelevant conflict. 


Revolution Instead of Evolution 


HE best summary of the approach to the climax 
reached last May was made by the British Anti-Socialist 
Union in this wise: 

“Tn the hands of one set of leaders, the strike movement 
perhaps meant no more than what they conceived it to do— 
that is, the mere obtaining of influence to raise pressure 
on employers to 
better conditions 
of the men. But 
in the hands of 
others, especially 
the violent leaders 
of the Miners’ 
Federation, it be- 
came an engine to 
wield what was be- 
ginning to be 
called class war- 
fare. The general 
strikewas to be the 
supreme instru- 
ment by which the 
whole country was 
to be terrified into 
submission to the 
will of its promot- 
ers.” 

To the credit of 
the Labor Party 
it must be said 
that its leaders of 
the type of Ram- 
say MacDonald 
and J. H. Thomas 
resisted the in- 
roads of leaders 
like A. J. Cook, 
secretary of the 
Miners’ Federa- 
tion. But circum- 
stances played 
into Cook’s hands. 
More than 1,000,- 
000 men could not 
get work. Discon- 
tent stalked 
about. Right here 
you have the rea- 
son why Bolshe- 
vism has not been 


“'P. & A, PHOTOS.'’ 


How Londoners Got to Work During the Strike 


able to fasten its fangs into America. It can never take 
root where prosperity abides. Their ways are always 
opposite. 

Literally and otherwise, the blackest spot in the British 
industrial structure was, and remains, the coal mine. 
There is no doubt that the miners have had a grievance. 
Seven men have been trying to live upon the product that 
six enjoyed before the war. Unfortunately the miners 
have taken the wrong road to redress. They listened to 
the advice of the Cook ilk and. were led to believe that 
revolution and not peaceful economic evolution was the 
only way out. 

There is no need of rehearsing the coal quarrel. I have 
repeatedly presented the details in these columns. The 
root of the trouble is purely, or rather impurely, economic. 


Taking Paper Into the Morning Post Building During the Strike, for the Publication of the British Gazette 


There are too many coal mines 
and miners. A royalty system 
acts as a yoke about the neck of 
the industry. Antiquated meth- 
ods of operation impose a heavy 
overhead cost. With decontrol in 
1921, the owners faced the task 
of reorganizing a business bur- 
dened with a personnel 10 per 
cent greater than in 1913 and 
with a production exactly 25 per 
cent less. Coal has been produced 
at a loss ever since, the deficit 
averaging £66,000,000 a year 
since 1922. The subsidy granted 
by the British Government to 
stave off a strike in 1925 did 
nothing but establish a costly and 
dangerous precedent and prolong 
the hostility, which persists at 
the time I write. 


A Political Strike 


REFER to the coal strike be- 

cause it started the general 
strike and was therefore the indi- 
rect provocation for the chain of 
events whose significance we 
shall appraise. 

Summed up, the object of this 
prelude to a revelation of the 
aftermath df the general strike 
is to emphasize the point that 
the strike itself was more political than industrial; that, 
in the last analysis, it sought to express an extremism 
which is not part of the equipment of the average 
British worker. He will grouse, as they call it, about class 
war as he will complain about everything else, but he will 
not go the limit any more than the German worker will, 
even under the harshest pressure. Moreover, the temper 
of the British people, as shown conclusively last: May, 
indicated that they will not tolerate any conflict with the 
constitution. We can now see in detail just what the 
consequences are. 

The cost of the coal and general strikes—they must be 
considered together because one was the result of the 
other—-goes much further than mere figures. For one 
thing, as I have already intimated, the mine stoppage has 
enabled German, 
American and 
Polish producers 
to capture the old 
British coal mar- 
kets abroad. 

Let us first have 
a look at the price 
of folly in terms of 
money. It is con- 
servatively esti- 
mated that the 
total cost of the 
two strikes up to 
August first was 


not less than 
£160,000,000, 
which is about 


$800,000,000. Sir 
Robert Horne, for- 
mer Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 
told me that he 
considered the 
cost to be nearer 
£250,000,000, or 
$1,250,000,000. 
The state’s strike 
bill for the general 
strike—that is, the 
governmental out- 


lay—was only 
£750,000. This 
was the least of the 
items. 


The big dent in 
the British eco- 
nomic structure is 
due entirely to the 
coal cessation. 
Nearly everybody 
knows that coal is 


(Continued on 
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“‘Look at What’s Coming Up the Hill.’’ The Captain Swung About and the Two Men Focused Their Glasses on the Strange Object 


road. Their clothes, though not new, were clean and 

neatly patched and of that peculiar color that comes 
to olive-drab cloth after treatment with chloride of lime. 
These clothes were what was known as salvage; that is, 
clothes that had been taken from someone who had no 
further use for them and issued out again to someone who 
had. This and the fact that the three men lacked the 
healthy red color that comes from exposure to sun and 
wind, proclaimed to any passer-by that the three were but 
newly out of hospital. They were soldiers of the A. E. F., 
but it was impossible to tell to what branch of the service 
they belonged, for they bore neither arms nor packs. 

The day was hot; a midsummer afternoon, dry and 
stifling. One of the men looked across the road, across a 
field of overripe wheat that shimmered in the heat, to 
where a river glinted in the distance. Beyond the river 
what seemed to be a long brown worm crawled along the 
bank. It was not, however, a worm, but a road filled with 
traffic—men, guns and wagons so closely packed that they 
seemed a solid mass. 

“Where d’ yuh suppose all them jaspers are goin’?”’ 
pondered one of the men aloud. 

“That loud thump we heard was probably a bridge 
goin’ up in smoke,”’ answered another, ‘‘an’ they’re all 
haulin’ tail back t’ the other bridge we come over on.”’ 

“Never mind worryin’ about them!” remarked the 
third member of the party. ‘‘Where’s the jaspers goin’ 
that are sittin’ on this here bank? You, Poke, you was the 
guy that got us into this mess; where are we at now?” 

“Cheer up, fellars,’’ said the man addressed as Poke, 
‘the outfit’s around here somewheres. We’ll maybe find 
it in time for dinner.” 

“There’s boche around here too,”’ interrupted the other. 
“Tf they’re near enough to break down bridges, they’re 


[es men sat in the dusty grass beside a dustier 


near enough to throw a rose we won’t like the smell of.”’. 


“Don’t kid yourself,” laughed Poke. ‘‘They got a gun 
that shoots forty miles. That’s what they been bombardin’ 
Paris with. They ain’t near enough to do a couple o’ poor 
doughboys just outta hospital no harm.” 

“Here comes a gang o’ men,” interrupted the third 
man. ‘Artillery they look like. Ask ’em where we’re at.” 

“T know where we’re at,’’ answered Poke. ‘We ain’t 
got far to go. Our division’s in here an’ that’s enough for 
me. Once the division’s found, it’s easy to find the regi- 
ment, and where the regiment is, there’s my company. 


I’ll show yuh what it means to have a drag with the cook. 
They’ll be glad to see me an’ they’d be glad to see a couple 
o’ fellars from Framin’ham, even if I wasn’t with yuh.” 

“Hey, Jack,’’ called one of the men to the passing ar- 
tillery, ““what’s the outfit?”’ 

Someone called back the number of the division. 

“What did I tell yuh?”’ demanded Poke in triumph. 

“Huh!” grunted the other two, “that don’t mean 
nothin’. Well, let’s be gettin’ on.” 

“Let them guns go by,”’ advised Poke. ‘‘ We'll just have 
to hike along an’ eat their dust. Let ’em go by an’ think 
how lucky we are not to be travelin’ full pack.” 

The column of artillery dragged slowly by, the drivers 
bowed in their saddles from the heat, and the gunners 
shuffling along in the dust. It is only in the pictures that 
gunners ride the carriages. In actual practice they walk 
to conserve the strength of the horses. The dust they 
raised hung in the air and was still floating when another 
column arrived—a supply train, wagons lurching, axles 
creaking, more dust mounting. This was followed by a 
squadron of French cavalry, pounding by at a trot. 

“Let’s get. outta here!’”’ cried one of the men beside the 
road. ‘‘We’ll be smothered in dust.’ The whole A. E. F. is 
on the road!”’ 

“Naw,” objected another. ‘‘There’s just as much dust 
anywhere you.go as there is here. An’ what’s the use 0’ 
goin’ when you ain’t got nowheres to go?”’ 

At that instant Poke gave a loud cry. A water cart—a 
two-wheeled vehicle bearing a tank, the whole resembling 
very strongly an apparatus for watering streets—had fol- 
lowed in the wake of the French cavalry. It was painted 
green, there was a seat for the driver in front and a little 
platform behind with a pump, with a length of hose. The 
side of the tank bore a neatly designed pair of crossed rifles 


in black, with a regimental number above and the letter - 


C below. The water cart creaked and bumped, the horse 
that drew it slogged along with hanging head, and the 
driver, slumped on his seat as though withered by the heat, 
seemed to slumber. Poke yelled again. 

“Hey, fellars,”’ he cried, ‘‘snap out of it! There’s the 
water cart from my company! C Company, that’s where 
I hang my hat when I’m in the army! An’ there’s its 
water cart! We’re home! Men, I ain’t kiddin’. What it 
takes to find my way around France I’m all broke out 
with! We'll go up with that cart now an’ done wanderin’ 
around these dusty roads! Hey, you on the water cart!” 


The three of them leaped off the bank to the road and 
ran clamoring to the side of the cart, where Poke, holding 
onto the shaft, called again to the driver. 

“Hey, up there,”’ he yelled. ‘‘ You on the cart! Where’s 
C Company?” ; 

The man on the cart raised his head languidly and gazed 
around, then discovering where the voice came from, he 
looked coldly and without recognition at Poke. 

““Where’s C Company?”’ repeated Poke. 

“What the hell’s it to yuh?”’ inquired the driver. 

“Why, I’m outta C Company, yuh big John!” cried 
Poke. ‘‘ Where yuh been all these years, yuh never heard 0’ 
Poke Magnus? Why, I went to the Border with C Com- 
pany!” 

“Maybe yuh did,” agreed the driver without enthu- 
siam. “TI ain’t been with ’em only a month.” 

“Ah,” said Poke. ‘‘ Well, that’s the reason you don’t 
know me! If it’s a basketball game or a dance to be run or 
a little minstrel show to get up, they always send for Poke 
Magnus, an’ when Poke Magnus has anything to do with 
anything, that anything is gonna be a success.” 

“Any you fellars happen to have a cigarette yuh ain’t 
usin’?’’ inquired the driver of the other two. 

One of them thrust his hand into the breast of his coat 
and produced a crumpled package from which he extracted 
a cigarette and presented it to the driver, who scratched a 
match with his thumb-nail and ignited it. He inhaled 
smoke and did not seem to hear Poke, who still conversed 
freely. 

“Well,” said Poke, continuing a’story that the others 
had lost the introduction to, ‘‘after I got hit on the Chemin 
des Dames I was in hospital a coupla months. Well, it was 
worse than the poorhouse. So when I was there I met 
these two fellars. Murphy is the name o’ the fat guy, and 
Nordstrom the name o’ the skinny one. They was both 
from Framin’ham, an’ says I, ‘You fellars belong to my 
outfit, even if you ain’t been assigned to it. There’s only 
one outfit in France fit for Framin’ham folks an’ that’s C 
Company.’ So one night we swiped a set 0’ gas masks an’ 
helmets off the pill rollers, an’ here we come. I been at the 
front before, yuh see, an’ I knew what to carry. Don’t 
need no packs, but you sure need a tin hat an’ a mask, 
’cause there ain’t no way to get ’em if you ain’t got ’em.” 

“‘T seen a few hot days in my time, but never one like 
this,’ commented the driver. “It makes a man’s heart 
shrivel.” 
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“Who's first sergeant now?”’ went on Poke. ‘‘There was 
some talk about Pop Collins gettin’ sent home, he was so 
old. Man, he didn’t have enough teeth to bite a doughnut 
in two.” 

“There’s a guy named Rose is top kick now,”’ said the 
driver. 

“Rose?” cried Poke. ‘‘Never heard of him. Is Cap’n 
Rutledge still in command? Gee, if he ain’t, there’s a good 
friend o’ mine gone. He promised to make me a first-class 
private the first o’ the month, but I had to go an’ get 
wounded. Well, I suppose there’s lots 0’ new faces in the 
outfit; there’s lots o’ changes in a company in a few months 
o’ war. Why, I mind even on the Border ——’” 

“You guys get off that tailboard!’’ suddenly roared 
the driver of the water cart. ‘‘This ain’t no omnibus. 
I’ve got an old goat of a horse here that just wants an 
excuse to lay down in the road an’ not get up! He did 
it once an’ I had to let out half the water an’ get a com- 
pany o’ engineers with block an’ tackle to get him on his 
feet again! It’s against orders, anyway, an’ I don’t want 
to get no blind for lettin’ a bunch o’ handshakers ride my 
wagon.” 

Murphy and Nordstrom, during Poke’s address to the 
driver, had mounted the little platform behind the tank 
where the pump and hose were, and had been sitting there 
swinging their feet in comfort. However, the increasing 
languor of the horse and the motion of the cart, which, 
being two-wheeled, had tilted with the extra weight, soon 
advised the driver that he was carrying passengers. He 
thereupon spoke his mind, the cigarette that Murphy had 
given him still trailing at his lip. 

“They wouldn’t try yuh for carryin’ a couple o’ fellars 
just outta hospital,” said Murphy, as he and Nordstrom 
sadly descended. 
5? Wiais vy ou 
wounded too?’’ 
demanded the 
driver. 

“No,’’said Mur- 
phy, “‘we had this 
here kind of sum- 
mer complaint 
they get here.” 

“You don’t 
mean to say they 


let yuh off the lines 
with that?” cried 
the driver. 


“No, said Mur- 
phy, ‘‘we was in 
rest camp just off 
the ship and we 
got sick and they 
sent us to hospital 
then.” 

“Auh!” snorted 
the driver. ‘‘I 
guess so. You 
couldn’t get off the 
lines with it, never 
in God’s world. If 
you could, there 
wouldn’t be no A. 
Beer? 

ae Ltr se Dothan 
spoke up Nord- 
strom. “If you 
fellars didn’t talk 
so much you 
wouldn’t.get your 
throats full o’ 
dust.”’ He took off 
his helmet and 
wiped his clipped 
head with his 
sleeve. ‘‘Why 
wouldn’t they give 
a man cotton 
clothes here?”’ 

““There’s most 
always a_ breeze 
off that hill,” said 
the driver, indicat- 
ing the top of a low 
rise before them. 
“Maybe it’ll be 
cooler when we get 
there. It’s them 
artillery that stir 
up the dust like 
this.”’ 

The water cart, 
creaking and 


groaning, finally attained the summit of the rise. Before 
the men’s astonished eyes stretched a long valley, a river 
glinting in the sun, and distant hills dimly seen through 
the haze of heat. Not far upriver a tall black column of 
smoke mounted straight to the heavens, and, after the first 
had been located, others like it, but farther away, could 
be seen. The rest of the column was now visible through- 
out its length—the French cavalry well toward the head, 
then the long line of guns, the wagon train, and then the 
water cart. Behind them, up the slope they had come, was 
another column of artillery, and, farther back, machine-gun 
carts and one-pounders. 

““What’s them smokes?”’ asked Poke. 
signalin’ or what?” 

“Them?” asked the driver, indicating the distant 
pyres with a nod of his head. ‘‘Them are ration dumps 
that Fritz is burnin’ so we won’t capture ’em. I thought 
you’d been at the front.” 

“T got your old ration dumps right here!”’ replied Poke 
scornfully. ‘‘Didn’t you hear me say I been at the front 
before?” 

“*You ain’t never been on a front like this one,” said the 
driver, shaking his head. ‘‘There’s a war goin’ on here. 
No bush-league stuff in this place; the boche that fight 
here are professionals!” 

“Does the outfit eat good?” interrupted Murphy. 

The driver did not answer, but stood up on his seat and 
looked at something far away. The others looked also. A 
broad valley, its green faded to blue by the heat, stretched 
before them, sweeping up to high rolling heights on both 
sides. There were towns there, shattered church towers, 
the two ends of a destroyed bridge plunging out of sight in 
the brown river. Nearer yet, the column ahead dragged 


“Them fellars 


“There Ain’t No Other Road, You Can Get Through. This is the Worst Piace. Farther Along the Houses Ain't Banged So” 


its way along, the brown wagon covers blending and dis- 
appearing in the dust cloud. There was heat and dust and 
a pleasant smell that rose from field after field of overripe 
wheat. The men in the column slept on their feet, coughed 
at the dust, and cursed at the blazing heat. The ruined 
towns they could see, the enemy had been there; the dis- 
tant columns of smoke they could see, the enemy had been 
there; but now the enemy was far away and the heat and 
the dust they had always with them. 

Poke turned from his searching of the valley and looked 
again at the driver. The latter still gazed fascinated, not 
forward up the valley but a little to the left, over the dis- 
tant hills. Murphy and Nordstrom were also looking that 
way. The driver licked his dry lips. 

**See that?’’ he asked. 

Far off there, floating above the hills that seemed to 
tremble and shiver from the heat waves that shivered be- 
tween, was a tiny something—something that a man might 
think was in his own eye and rub it to remove. 

“Well,” said Murphy, ‘‘what you guys gawkin’ at? 
Me, all I can see is them hills. I can see somethin’ else 
too. It’s gonna be hotter yet this afternoon. If you think 
we suffer on this road now, just you wait a couple o’ 
hours!”’ 

“That there is a balloon, ain’t it?’’ said Poke to the 
driver, indicating the far-away speck in the sky. 

“There’s two of ’em!” agreed the driver in a croaking 
voice. “I c’n see the other from here.” 

““Whaddyuh mean—balloon?”’ asked Murphy. 

“Don’t bother me!” replied the driver. He gathered 
the reins and looked fearfully around. He had heard, 
once, that the Germans ran up these balloons with men in 
them equipped with field glasses by which they could read 
the numbers on a 
Yank’s collar or- 
naments, and he 
twenty miles 
away. Well, sup- 
pose they could? 
What good would 
it do them? Yet 
it was a nerve- 
racking thing to 
know that far off 
there enemy eyes 
were watching 
them. Ahead the 
column crawled 
slowly along. The 
French cavalry 
had disappeared, 
and the head of the 
artillery had just 
reached the first 
houses of a town. 

There was a sud- 
den tremendous 
sound, and those 
who slept, hearing 
it, dreamed they 
were at home 
again on a city 
street, and that 
they walked be- 
neath the elevated 
railroad, along 
which a train was 
rapidly approach- 
ing. There are 
places in Chicago 
where an express 
and a local train 
approach at the 
same time, roaring 
and rattling and 
rushing along to- 
gether, but all the 
elevated trains in 
the city hurrying 
overhead at once 
would not make 
such a noise as 
tore the sleeping 
drivers from their 
dreams, and that 
startled every 
horse, no matter 
how weary and 
lifeless he might 
be, into plunging, 
rearing activity. 


(Continued on 
Page 173) 
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HE phlegmatic and unexcitable individual who ob- 

serves the rises and falls, the ins and outs, the 

tumults and subsidences of motion-picture affairs in 
Los Angeles, heart of the motion-picture world, together 
with the peculiaritiés of those who worship at its many 
temples, occasionally jumps to the conclusion that he has 
unwittingly consumed a fair-sized slug, touch or dash of the 
potent hashish, or East Indian hemp, with his food, and 
that he is consequently a victim of delusions, hallucina- 
tions and May flies in the garret. 

Minerva McBatt, aged nineteen,. graduates from the 
Tryphosa High School by what is technically known as the 
skin of her teeth; and by a fortuitous set of circumstances 
she succeeds in catching the eye of Oswald Plank, the epic 
director of the 
epic film, Lingerie 
Lulu. He gives 
her a dancing part 
in his next epic 
film, The Har- 
pooned Heart; 
and for some rea- 
son that proves to 


be as much of a 
mystery to Mr. 
Plank as to any- 
one else, she 
knocks ’em off 


their chairs. 

That is only 
eleven months 
after Miss Mc- 
Batt has received 
her large piece of 
imitation sheep- 
skin from the 
hands of Albion 
Gorry, principal 
as well as teacher 
of history and 
stenography in 
Tryphosa High 
School—only 
eleven months. 
And Miss McBatt 
is not particularly 
beautiful, having 
a large erop of 
freckles on the 
bridge of her nose 
and the backs of 
her hands, having 
furthermore, a 
sort of half- 
chilled-through 
look, and being, 
about the size of a 
pint of consommé 
in the act of being 
poured out. Her 
voice is of the sort that is commonly supposed to be best 
adapted to recalling wandering chickens; and the amount 
of intelligence lurking behind her eyes may be gauged from 
the fact that she regards Benvenuto Cellini as a string 
instrument, something like a bass viol. 
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All the World Loves a Screen Lover 


OTWITHSTANDING these facts, Miss McBatt’s 

activities, almost immediately after her artistic tri- 
umph in The Harpooned Heart, become vitally interesting 
to thousands, if not to millions, of persons. 

Staid and reputable news agencies send to the uttermost 
confines of the English-speaking world the thrilling infor- 
mation that Miss McBatt’s most recent street costume is a 
small black hat, a tight-fitting, knee-length, black satin 
dress, flesh-colored stockings and black patent-leather 
pumps. 

Distinguished authors travel thousands of miles to hold 
her hand, look deep into her eyes, and marvel over their 
reactions to her lightest remarks. 

Why should these things be? What is the reason for 
them? What do they portend? Have they a political sig- 
nificance? What would happen if Miss Minerva McBatt, 
with her tremendous popularity, ran for office? Would she 
be of more use in the United States Senate than some of the 
present incumbents, or less? And so on. 
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Alexar.der Capodaster, after various vicissitudes becomes 
a movie extra. Thena discovery is made. In the ordinary 
walks of life he has the appearance of an average man but 
on the screen he has haunting eyes and a romantic air 
that causes the so-called frailer sex to refer to him as being 
too sweet for words. 

Because of his romantic air he becomes a great screen 
lover. The mere mention of his name is sufficient to cause 
the more susceptible of his admirers to rush to their rooms 
for a stiff dose of aromatic spirits of ammonia, 

Wherever he travels, his train is surrounded by larger 
and larger crowds, all anxious to see Mr. Capodaster in 
person. More people come out at Albuquerque than would 
turn out to see the Prime Minister of England. More 


at the Central Casting Bureau. 


people throng the station at Gallup than would emerge for 
the Secretary of State. When the train arrives at Los 
Angeles, where Mr. Capodaster descends, the station is 
besieged by as many people as would turn out to greet the 
joint appearance of Henry Ford and Calvin Coolidge. 

What is the meaning of this? What does the public 
want? Must public men, in order to attain popularity, 
have their faces and figures remodeled to conform to the 
lines of great lovers of the screen? Must the Government 
take over the moving-picture industry so that politically 
deserving citizens may be assured of leading parts—great 
lover parts—in the best films? Can all politicians eventu- 
ally dispense with brains, as some have already done, and 
depend entirely on looks to pull them through? Where 
there is so much smoke there must be more than hot air. 

It is in Los Angeles that the smoke of the movies is most 
apparent, and that the violence of the public in regard to 
movie matters reaches its apex. In San Diego, when two 
strangers seat themselves on the same park bench they 
at once fall into a friendly discussion of real estate. In 
Santa Barbara two strangers promptly engage in an ami- 
cable exchange of opinions on the subject of earthquakes. 
In Long Beach they talk about the farming situation in 
Iowa. In San Francisco they burst into a hearty denun- 
ciation of the climate of Florida. But in Los Angeles they 
are more likely to discuss movie preferences, and do it with 
considerable heat and acrimony. 


Miss Marian Mel, the Directress, is Standing in the Back Row 
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One who sits on a bench beneath the rustling palms in 
Pershing Square, for example, finds the seat beside him 
taken by a person that he has never seen. 

“‘T was around to the Million Dollar,” says this gen- 
tleman abruptly and without preamble, ‘‘to see Emma 
Hammer in Lady Lammermoor’s Lap Dog. That dame 
belongs in the Old People’s Home. She’s got a face like a 
G.I. can, and the only way she can get by is by being shot 
soft focus when she gets within ten feet of the camera.” 

“You said it,’’ replies his new acquaintance. “That gal 
ought to be selling chestnuts on a street corner.” 

“Whois your favorite actress?’’ asks the first fan bluntly. 

‘““There isn’t a gal in the pitchers,’ replies the second 
fan readily, “‘that can hold a candle to that little frog 
gal, Marie Mu- 
sette.” 

“Where do you 
get that stuff?” 
retorts the first 
fan. ‘‘Musette 
can’t act. All she 
can do is have hys- 
terics. The great- 
est find they made 
this year is that 
gal Olea Doreen. 
Boy, that gal is set 
up like a brick 
smokehouse. 
She’s got a face 
that would just 
drive you crazy, 
and when she does 
her crying stuff 
you want to buy 
jewelry and ey- 
erything and 
throw it at her.” 


Shadows 


“CIAY lissen,’’ 
objects the 
second fan, “‘you 
ain’t got no artis- 
tic sense or any- 
thin ghee has 
Doreen gal, she’s 
only a kid, see, 
but this Musette 
gal, she’s a great 
actress that’s act- 
ing all over the 
place all the time.” 
“Good night!” 
sneers the first 
fan. ‘‘Can’t you 
tell the difference 
between acting 
and raising hell? 
This Doreen gal may be only a kid, see, but she can regis- 
ter horror or anything with merely a glance; and this 
Musette gal, she can’t register anything without climbing 
a tree or something.” 

“Say, boy,”’ declares the second fan, ‘‘ you certainly are 
dumb if you think this Musette gal ain’t the zebra’s 
pajamas, and for two cents I’d bust you one.” 

“Yes, you would!” retorts the first fan. “‘Any guy that 
thinks that Musette gal has got anything hasn’t got 
enough bean to hit where he’s looking. Lay dead before 
I take a sock at you.” 

Thus, or approximately thus, do the fans of Los Angeles 
wrangle over movie matters from morn till noon, from 
noon to more or less dewy eve. In the city there are eight 
commodious movie theaters that can accommodate more 
than half a million people a week, and great numbers of 
smaller theaters. More huge ones are in the process of 
building. 

When one compares the population of Los Angeles as 
given out by the Chamber of Commerce with the seating 
capacity of the Los Angeles movie theaters, one imme- 
diately realizes that not every Angeleno attends a movie 
every night—unless the Chamber of Commerce figures are 
incorrect. Yet when one attempts to find an Angeleno who 
did not attend a movie last night one encounters consider- 
able difficulty. It is a baffling state of affairs, like many 
other things connected with moving pictures. 


What the movie fans of Los An- 
geles do not think they know about 
the private life of the leading movie 
stars is not worth knowing. They 
sit for hours and rake over the things 
they think they know about those 
former taxi drivers and waiters and 
cowboys and barbers and scbool- 
girls whose shadows fall the heavi- 
est on the silver sheet—about the 
amount of real estate they have ac- 
quired, the divorces enjoyed, love 
affairs now under way, number of 
children by existing and preceding 
marriages, whether actual or hypo- 
thetical, salary received, bank ac- 
count accumulated, income tax paid 
last year, size of head, size of shoe, 
size of vocabulary, if any, favorite 
flower, favorite author, parts played 
subsequent to 1910, amount of drink- 
ing done, and temperament in pri- 
vate as well as in public. 

All possible efforts are made by 
the intelligent and semi-intelligent 
moving-picture officials of Los An- 
geles to stimulate interest in the 
gentle art of movie making, and to 
keep alive the affection of the pub- 
lic for its heroes and heroines of the 
screen. Great producers, for exam- 
ple, have begun to utilize the legiti- 
mate stage as a sort of handmaiden, 
slave and atmosphere creator for this great new art, as 
motion pictures are laughingly known; and in no place 
has the legitimate stage been so violently used in conjunc- 
tion with the movies as in Los Angeles. 


A Preparatory Course for Film Fans 


HE chief idea in the use of the stage in this connection 

is to precede a film with a dramatic performance which 
shall put the audience into the spirit of the film. A touch- 
ing example of the Los Angeles movie prologue at its high- 
water mark was utilized in 1926 as a prologue to a film of 
the late war—a film of sacrifice and toil and suffering and 
bloodshed. The prologue was intended to sharpen the 
senses of the audience and lift them up and up and up until 
they had reached 
a point at which 
the power and 
majesty of the film 
would burst sud- 
denly on them 
with all the force 
of a pop bottle 
bursting on an um- 
pire’s head, and, 
as the Hollywood 
wits remark, hit 
them an awful 
wallop. 

The opening 
scene of the pro- 
logue was laid in a 
little French vil- 
lage behind the 
lines. 

An American 
regiment, moving 
up to the front, 
had stopped for 
a few moments’ 
rest beside the 
conventional Red 
Cross hut, which, 
as is well known 
to all members of 
the late Expedi- 
tionary Forces, 
was seldom able to 
hold more than 
one Red Cross 
worker, twenty 
packages of ciga- 
rettes and a box of 
chocolate, with- 
out serious over- 
crowding. 

There were a 
few of the old 
songs, with emi- 
nently satisfying 
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doughboy choruses. Then the door of the Red Cross hut 
opened, and a natty Red Cross nurse advanced to the foot- 
lights with an airy switch of her hips. There she did a right 
face, whereupon another Red Cross nurse emerged from 
the hut and joined the first nurse; and following the 
second there emerged a third and then a fourth and fifth 
and sixth, and in the course of time some twenty full-grown 
Red Cross nurses had emerged from the one small hut that 
would have been somewhat congested if it had been 
obliged to hold five cans of sardines. The nurses then lined 
up and did a snappy song and dance, with a few intricate 
steps thrown in as a reminder of the horrors of war, 
after which the menacing thud of distant guns began 
to be heard offstage, and the nurses escorted the dough- 
boys out of town. 
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The second scene of. the prologue 
was designed to raise the minds of 
the audience to a more exalted pitch. 
A detachment of beautiful young 
ladies, attired in conventionalized 
French uniforms whose _ trousers 
ended shortly below the hips, 
marched briskly on the stage and 
acted as a guard of honor for beau- 
ful tableaux representing the vari- 
ous Allied countries. The different 
nations were represented by other 
beautiful young ladies. Fortunately 
they were labeled. Without the labels 
one would have had trouble in know- 
ing whether they represented France, 
Italy or a game of strip poker. 


Roads to Sublimity 


ITH the third scene the pro- 

logue rose to its grand emotional 
climax—the climax that theoreti- 
cally elevated the audience to rare- 
fied altitudes from which it could 
view the majesty and beauty of the 
film with the proper sympathy and 
clarity. In this scene five bare- 
legged young ladies, clad in fragments 
and remnants of red, white and blue 
gauze, whirled briskly from the 
wings and participated in a gay and 
tempestuous dance. 

The dance unfortunately was not labeled, but since it 
was the climax of a prologue that preceded a film of war 
and dirt and blood and sudden death, it may have been an 
allegorical representation of the joyous and vivacious 
bursting of a high explosive shell; the interior of the heads 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, showing their idea 
of life in America after the war; or the action of five 
drinks of French cognac on anybody from a general to a 
buck private. 

After a little more training in how the perfect atmos- 
pheric prologue should be constructed, the average Los 
Angeles movie fan will not only be unwilling to go to an 
unadorned movie, but will also refuse to sit through a 
prologue that is not perfect in every detail. A great epic 
moving picture of Milton’s Paradise Lost, for example, 
would be pre- 
ceded by a pro- 
logue showing 
Gabriel playing all 
the popular songs 
of the Christian 
i a “ome shears 
trumpet, accom- 
panied by achorus 
of dancing and 
singing girls in 
georgette step-ins. 
This prologue 
would workuptoa 
climax that would 
let us see Alexan- 
der the Great, Ju- 
lius Cesar, Attila, 
Charlemagne and 
Napoleon Bona- 
parte in the grill- 
room of the Hades 
Athletic Club sing- 
ing a comic jazz 
song—If You 
Thought We Were 
Naughty in the 
Good Old Days, 
You Ought to 
See ’Em Step- 
ping Now —with 
a demon ballet of 
sixteen shapely 
girls in red tights 
and happy smiles. 

Another method 
used by Los An- 
geles movie pro- 
ducers to unbal- 
ance the minds of 
movie patrons is 
the premier per- 
formance. The 
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HIS tale properly begins 

back in 1922, when Lydia 

Lee, playing a summer season 
of stock in Benton Harbor, wakened 
one morning with what she be- 
lieved to be a simple cold in the 
head. She was playing that week 
a romantic réle. It was annoying, 
and to the other members of the 
company, even comic, when Lydia 
kept on sneezing at impassioned 
moments. 

But when next season the same 
phenomenon took place at prac- 
tically the same date—only, this 
time in Racine, Wisconsin—Lydia 
Lee was obliged to admit that she 
had hay fever. The tragic—nay, 
catastrophic—side to this droll ail- 
ment was that its appearance was 
simultaneous with Lydia Lee’s an- 
nual travail in the Broadway agen- 
cies, known as “‘walking the weary.” 
When, season after season, she lost 
a chance at a New York production 
because at the wrong moment her 
eyelids and nose reddened, her 
voice became queer and flat and she 
was obliged to carry a damp ball 
of handkerchief in each hand, the 
thing became malign. 

But the climax—and the real 
beginning of this story—arrived 
on a peculiarly hay-feverish day 
early in midsummer, when Lydia 
Lee visited a certain well-known 
casting agency with high hope in 
her heart. None other than Jay 
Moe himself had sent for her. Cast- 
ing was under way on a play by an 
author whose shows seldom ran less 
than a year on Broadway, and 
Lydia Lee had heard that she was 
considered for one of the important 
roles. 

But, physically speaking, that 
fateful morning happened to be one 
of her worst. The day before, she 
had been in perfect health appar- 
ently, her voice clear and sweet, her 
spirited nose unreddened. But per- 
haps in the night a wind blew from 
the Jersey meadows, or someone 
beat a feather pillow in her vicinity, 
or a horse crossed her path. What- 
ever the freakish reason, Lydia Lee 
entered Jay Moe’s office that im- 
portant morning looking positively plain. In spite of her 
last agonized make-up outside the door of the agency, 
there were shadows under her reddened eyes, tears streamed 
from them incessantly, her voice was flat and she said 
“by iaiomenm yes 

“Not the type,” said Jay Moe. 

“But I shall be—this is only ” But experience told 
her it was no use. The part was a romantic one. She 
could not be romantic until after the first frost. And the 
show opened late in August. Nouse. She turned and went 
out with misery in her heart. 

In the outer office, although she applied two handker- 
chiefs at once, she was quite blind, what with real tears 
and hay-fever tears. She was so horribly disappointed 
that she felt weak in the knees, and she knew she must 
take hold of something or go down in a heap. Blindly, as 
she made her way to the door, she reached out, and what 
she took hold of was a good piece of English cheviot. It 
clothed an arm which crooked itself at her touch politely, 
as if it were handing her out to dinner. She saw the thin 
shape of a young man who bent upon her a countenance 
full of the most earnest alarm. He was guiding her to the 
outer door, at the same time murmuring soothingly. 

Once they were outside in the corridor, with the door 
shut upon the gaping faces in Jay Moe’s outer office, Lydia 
Lee felt at liberty to lean against the wall. She wept 
openly. Enormous tears, each a crystal world full of grief, 
rolled down her cheeks. Her long and childlike eyelashes 
were stuck together in little points; they lay against the 
faintly violet shadow under her eyes. The young man 


“Yes, I Can Shed Tears Until I Look Like a Beaver 


Coming Up for Air,’’ She Repeated. 
Little Trick Doesn’t Seem to Make a Hit’’ 


“‘But That 


gazed at the tears and the eyelashes as if fascinated be- 
yond speech or movement. 

It was plain in another instant or two that as he gazed 
at Lydia Lee his embarrassment and alarm were suddenly 
shot through with what strangely enough appeared to be a 
quite impersonal interest. A hopeful interest. He bent 
nearer, he regarded those crystal drops with a sort of 
scientific approval slowly spreading over his countenance. 

He spoke, impulsively: ‘I say, can you do that easily?’ 

Lydia Lee’s eyelashes snapped up, her affronted eyes 
stared at him through the mist of her tears. ‘“‘Do you 
think I’m crying for exercise?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry! That was brutal of me. But, you see, 
most of those girls in there—they look so sort of enameled. 
You couldn’t imagine them crying real tears, could you?”’ 


‘“Mine are real,” sniffed Lydia, only it sounded like . 


““bine,”’ for she was blowing her nose crossly. 

“Of course they’re real. I can see that,’’ cried the young 
man, all full of nervous eagerness to set himself right with 
her. ‘‘Come over here by the window, where there’s more 
air. Maybe if you tell me what’s gone wrong I can sug- 
gest something if 

Lydia ceased ministering to her nose and held her hand 
suspended in mid-air. ‘‘Are you a producer?”’ she asked, 
hope lighting a tiny beacon in each reddened eye. 

“No, I’m not. But I’m looking for a young lady for a— 
a sort of part—a sort of short engagement. Someone of 
your type, who cries easily.” 

Lydia Lee looked at him suspiciously. Then suddenly 
she laughed, a rather short, grim laugh. ‘Oh, I can cry 
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easily, all right. Especially at this 
time of year. There are days when 
I have a terrible time keeping tears 
out of my soup. But what, may I 
ask, is that to you?”’ 

By this time they had edged along 
the gloomy corridor, never taking 
their eyes off each other, until 
they had reached the window. It 
wasn’t much of a window, giving 
out as it did upon a tarred roof and 
a rusty water tank; but the air was 
more like something to breathe 
and less like something to pin on 
the line and fumigate, and there 
was a broad sill, upon which Lydia 
sat down wearily. 

“Yes, I can shed tears until I 
look like a beaver coming up for 
air,’ she repeated. ‘‘But that 
little trick doesn’t seem to make a 
hit with any of the casting directors 
this season. None of them so far 
want a sob specialty.” 

“Then you’re not playing just 
now?” 

‘Resting,’ Lydia grinned wanly. 
“Or what have you?” 

The young man then proved that 
he had more sense than she had 
thus far suspected, for, glancing at 
his watch, he suggested diffidently 
that it was after one, and the Astor 
was near by. Did she not feel that 
a trifle of food 

Ordinarily Lydia would have de- 
clined, but there were two factors 
in the present circumstances that 
moved her to accept. First, the 
rapid melting of her savings from 
last season had not encouraged her 
to eat heartily during the past three 
weeks; and second, she could see 
with,half an eye that this young 
man was no fox or hound or lizard. 
He was undoubtedly a bit daffy, 
but he was a gentleman. She sus- 
pected he had been beautifully 
brought up, and his Harvard ac- 
cent was pleasing to her ears. He 
appealed to her as might a rather 
sad, polite kitten. She wanted to 
assure him that he need not be so 
nervously wistful. No one was going 
to rebuff him, least of all herself. 
She was too forlorn not to catch 
a certain melancholy something 
about him, as if life had forced his back to the wall and he 
was now a bit desperate. It was apparently not a matter 
of money, however, for he was well dressed; he looked like 
a young man who had never known anything but the best 
and therefore took the best for granted. 

“That would be very nice,” she assented —‘“‘if it is busi- 
ness.”’ 

The young man hastened to reassure her on this point, 
and they went down in the elevator, after Lydia had 
powdered her nose. When they reached the hotel, Lydia 
had to manage the head waiter, for her host, she could see, 
was in terror of head waiters as a race. 

‘“Give us the little table in the corner, Jeffries, will you?”’ 
she coaxed, and the table was theirs, though it said 
‘‘Reserved.”’ 

She managed the ordering, too, for the young man 
looked with so vague a confusion at the card. ‘I don’t 
know what girls eat at luncheon,’”’ he murmured. 

“They eat what strong men used to eat,’’ declared 
Lydia. ‘‘Waiter, I’ll have rare roast beef and a baked 
potato and eggplant and apple pie a la mode. I’ll bet 
you’re going to have a sandwich—what?”’ 

The young man reddened. But he spoke defiantly: “A 
lettuce sandwich, please, and a glass of milk. Yes, that’s 
all, waiter.”’ He looked across the table at his guest 
sadly. ‘‘You think I’m a weakling, don’t you?” 

Lydia found this embarrassing, for that was almost her 
exact opinion at the moment. But after a moment’s 
scrutiny of his face she was surprised to find herself saying: 
“No, not a weakling—quite. But you look to me as if 
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you had spent half your life in a musty library and the 
other half handing tea for ladies. Except for the odd hours 
off, which you’ve spent kicking yourself because there’s 
something you want that you haven’t had the courage to 
reach out and take.” 

He threw her a startled, mournful glance. ‘‘Good Lord! 
Do I show it like that?”’ 

The dejection which she had suspected in the first mo- 
ments of’ their meeting oozed out all over him. He looked 
at her with a wounded bitterness. ‘“‘You are dead right. 
You are—damned right—I beg your pardon—no, I don’t 
beg your pardon—I mean damned, and I’ll say damned!” 

**At-a-boy!”’ breathed Lydia, relieved. He was red now 
instead of pale, and she could see that some long-repressed 
anger was coming to his rescue. ‘“‘How come you've let 
yourself get this way?’’ she inquired. 

The young man drooped gloomily over his untasted 
lettuce sandwich. ‘‘ Because I’m just a natural-born fool, I 
suppose.” 

Lydia ate roast beef enthusiastically and pointed out to 
him that she doubted his being born to a condition of im- 
becility. More likely he had had it thrust upon him. And 
if so, by whom and why? 

“T’ve got an aunt,’ said the young man, and fell again 
into a brooding silence. 

“Lots of us have, but do we let that wreck our lives? 
No, indeedy! You can throw off an aunt, if you get what I 
mean.” 

“Not if she’s been your mother and father, and your 
salvation too.” 

“Oh!” Lydia ate eggplant with relish and looked en- 
lightened at the same time. “I get you. I bet she’s 
‘sacrificed her life’ for you too.” 

“Yes, she has,’’ he admitted sadly. ‘And, of course, a 
fellow can’t disregard that, can he? Not if he’s decent.” 

“T’ll agree with you if you’re set on it. I’ll bet this 
relative of. yours saw to it that you were decent, didn’t 
she?” 

“She devoted her life to it,’’ he returned. 

Lydia Lee, with this, recognized that her irony had been 
over his befuddled head. She laid down her knife and 
fork. ‘For heaven’s sake, boy, wasn’t there some good, 
selfish person who could have been your salvation besides 
this man-eating aunt?”’ 


Gradually his story, somewhat impeded by a tendency 
to slump off into a moody staring at his plate, was made 
clear to her by her host. He had been left an orphan at 
six, and the first person to get to him after his bereavement 
was a Cousin Maggie, who evidently embodied for him all 
that he longed for of warmth and freedom. She had borne 
him off to her ranch in Colorado, where he had been 
allowed to associate freely with dogs and little curly tailed 
pigs. There was about Cousin Maggie and her ranch a sense 
of gusto and of windy freedom that he never forgot. 

But he had had merely a scant year of this happy life 
when his Aunt Aspasia appeared to see how her nephew 
was being taken care of. She had been abroad at the time 
of his mother’s death. She lived in the vicinity of Boston. 
She was a Ripley and all that that connoted. When she 
saw the condition of his finger nails, and heard the un- 
grammatical and salty speech he was learning from the 
ranch hands, she at once took him away from Cousin 
Maggie. She adopted him and carried him East. 

“She’s a wonderful woman, my Aunt Aspasia,’’ he said 
dejectedly. ‘‘She’s devoted her life to me. She’s set her 
heart on my doing something brilliant, like the last Roman 
candle on the Fourth of July. For I’m the last male of the 
line—you can’t count my Uncle John, for he’s a confirmed 
old bachelor, and he’s sort of lost his pep. I’ve wondered 
sometimes if, maybe, she isn’t to blame for that. And yet 
I feel like a dog when I think a thing like that, for she’s 
splendid, really. She’s—she’s Oh, Lord!”’ He 
dropped his head in his hands and tugged at his hair 
desperately. ‘‘She’s a good woman.”’ 

“Enough said,’’ interposed Lydia. ‘‘You poor wight. 
But why did you come here?, You didn’t intend to end it 
all in Moe’s agency, did you?” 

He gazed at her with haggard entreaty. ‘Don’t laugh 
at me. Today was the third time I’d been to that place, 
trying to get up courage to ask a girl to help me.” 

He drew a long breath and again looked at Lydia be- 
seechingly. ‘‘You see, I’ve figured it out. What I’ve got 
to have to save me is a good, smashing disgrace.” 

Lydia Lee blinked rapidly, and then indignation began 
to dawn in her face, for she knew from the way he looked at 
her there was a connection between herself and this dis- 
grace he so earnestly desired. ‘‘Look here, my boy, if you 
think that I ——’” 


But he leaned across the table and interrupted her 
eagerly. He assured her that what he had in mind would 
in no way harm her or her reputation. It was the safest 
and simplest thing in the world, this plan of his. All he 
wanted, really, from her was her tears. 

“That’s what got my attention in the first place,’’ he 
told her, stammering and getting less and less lucid. ‘‘ You 
cried so beautifully. Such big tears. Even now you look 
as if-you had cried all night. And that’s exactly what I 
want. A girl that looks heartbroken and yet determined— 
that’s what I want.” 

“For Pete’s sake, why? 
broken girl?” 

“Because, don’t you see, if I’ve broken your heart, you 
must care a lot for me. And if you care a lot you won’t 
want to give me up.” 

“‘T won’t want to give you up?”’ Lydia Lee stared stonily. 

“No.” He was almost beaming now, very eager. 
“You'll want me to marry you. You'll be ready to do any- 
thing desperate, and you’ll look desperate and despairing. 
You’re rather thin, you know, and white, and your 
tears + 

She was so bewildered now that she could not have told 
him it was hay fever had she been so inclined. But the 
mere mention of the condition of her eyes brought a tick- 
ling moisture to them and she reached for her handker- 
chief. 

““Whadt are you gedding adt?”’ she cried in a muffled 
voice, for she was blowing her nose. 

“Oh, no one could be more perfect for the part,’ he 
went on with growing enthusiasm. ‘‘ You could even tell 
them you’re going to commit suicide, and they would be- 
lieve you. If you were a loud, common type of girl, they 
wouldn’t believe I could have been infatuated with you. 
For Aunt Aspasia thinks I’m like her—fastidious.’”’ He 
paused, while a doubtful second thought clouded his face. 
“Perhaps you're just a little too nice to look like a really 
good convincing disgrace. That could be overcome, though, 
couldn’t it? I mean, an actress knows how to look danger- 
ous and yet fascinating at the same time, doesn’t she?”’ 

“Tt’s our specialty. But let me get this straight. I 
gather you want someone to throw a scene before your 
aunt and refuse to give you up. Well, what then?” 

(Continued on Page 110) 


Why do you want a heart- 
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I Wonder if You’ve Ever Seen Her—Lilian Armon? Trapeze, You Know. One of the Headliners in the Profession"’ 
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up on a decorated float drawn by six pure-white 

elephants, and desires to know how Grover Mar- 
mion is getting along with the Hatcher girl, you have 
my permission to say that Grover is doing nicely. He 
is getting on splendidly with the Hatchers’ only child. 
The situation, which was black, has changed to a tint 
between light rosy and carnelian pink. Love’s young 
dream has emerged from the cyclone cellar, and I am 
now back again on the Hatchers’ front veranda, lolling 
in the blue rocker, smoking Doe Hatcher’s imported 
cigars without a care in the world and holding hands 
with Polly in the ambient sunshine. 

In fact, I enjoy at this time the confidence of the 
entire Hatcher family, omitting only Mrs. Caroline 
Hatcher, whose attitude is one of controlled but hostile 
resignation. Doc Hatcher never did know anything of 
the stirring events and refrained from tak- 
ing sides. Polly and I have an understand- 
ing, and our wedding is a mere matter of 
time—being, as I see it, one of the real 
social functions of the coming autumn in 
East Arroyo. Things were assuredly bleak 
for a long while, and I now understand why 
my golf game went to pieces, leaving me 
amid the ruins, shooting about ninety-six, 
which is disgraceful for a grown man, and 
financially ruinous. 

Now that the storm has blown over, I 
should like to declare that the rumors were 
incorrect. I was down in the mouth, as any 
man would be; but the stories circulating 
in East Arroyo were without foundation in 
fact, and the silliest one was the report that 
I had flung myself into the Los Angeles 
River and deliberately drowned. A person 
so flinging would perhaps collect a slight 
coating of dust upon his left lung and might 
cough himself to death; but he could per- 
ish in no other way, and certainly not by 
drowning. 

There was a poignant scene upon Polly’s 
porch, on a serene and flawless moonlight 
night, with the tree toads croaking and the 
water system murmuring on the front lawn. 
Polly Hatcher sat curled in a deep wicker 
chair, weeping in the silent way of young 
women; and I occupied a nonskid grass 
mat on the edge of astep and took my med- 
icine like a man. 

It was the moment of my official rejec- 
tion, there in the pellucid moonlight. I was 
being gently put aside as a lover and pros- 
pective husband, to make way for a better 
man. Polly is twenty-four years old, with innocent blue 
eyes, a semiboyish semibob, and a smile that sends a man 
away numb and feeling for door knobs. I was never one 
for strong statements, so I shall merely say that Polly 
Hatcher is the most beautiful girl ever born west of Council 
Bluffs. And there she sat, in the light of the friendly moon, 
crying into a cambric handkerchief. 

“T believe that I will go home,” I announced after a long 
silence. 

“Tt is your last night, Grover,’ 
“Please stay a while longer.” 

She called me Grover because it is my name. I have the 
kind of parents that would call a helpless child Grover, and 
I have no complaint to make, feeling lucky I got off with 
Grover and was not labeled Spot or Bruno. At the Arroyo 
Seco Golf and Country Club the lads refer to me as 
Nutmeg Marmion, the point being that my people are sup- 
posed to have made their money selling wooden confec- 
tions to the unsuspecting natives of New England, which 
is a canard. 

“Please do stay until nine o’clock,”’ Polly continued in a 
mournful tone. 

“ All right,’’ I replied, lighting one of Doc Hatcher’s im- 
ported Concertinas, “‘but do not expect any merry banter 
from me this night. I am lower than a snake’s stomach 
in a well.” 

Polly resumed her dejected attitude and I squirmed 
upon the grass mat, wondering why it is that human 
affairs seem to have such an inordinate predilection for 
disaster. There was no misunderstanding between the 
Hatcher family and me. I had previously talked with Mrs. 
Hatcher, who is a bright, blue-eyed, energetic woman, a 
forceful woman, always doing something in a large way and 


L: ANY one of your curious friends comes driving 


, 


she returned sadly. 


Polly Joined Us on the Veranda and Linked Her Arm 
Through Mine 


invariably wrong. For example, she was the only voter in 
our town who felt sure Germany would win. 

““Grover,’’ the mother had said to me in our earlier talk 
of clarification, ‘‘it is a mistake for you to think of marry- 
ing our Polly, and you must dismiss the idea from your 
mind.” 

“Polly likes me,’”’ I returned earnestly, ‘“‘and I love 
Polly.” 

“T know,”’ said the mother, who did not know; ‘‘but I 
cannot consent to have Polly marry you, Grover. You are 
not the man she should marry, and we must regard the 
facts. I have my child’s welfare at heart, and she knows it.”’ 

**So have I. When I asked her to marry me I thought 
of nothing but devoting the rest of my life to making her 
happy.” 

“That is all very well, Grover; but Polly is my daughter, 
and she is a dutiful daughter, who realizes all the care I 
have bestowed since she was born. She has faith in me and 
will defer to my wishes.” 

“‘T know she will,’ I said glumly. “She told me she 
would.” 

“You are a respectable young man,”’ Mrs. Hatcher ad- 
mitted, “‘without any great vices that I know about. You 
are, however, an idler. You do nothing for a living, and 
you play golf. We already have one golf player in this 
family. We do not wish to have two golf players within 
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sight and hearing.’”’ This she said in a 
rather bitter way. 

“T have my offices downtown,” I said 
defensively. “I have two mahogany desks 
and a secretary opening letters.” 

“You don’t work in your offices.” 

*‘T know I don’t, but I have them there 
in case I am ever seized with an un- 
controllable desire to toil. Anyhow, 
that makes little difference with you, 
Mrs. Hatcher, because you want Polly to 
marry somebody else, and I happen to 
know it.” 

““We do not care for any more golf play- 
ers in our family,” the lady repeated in a 
firm voice; and I shall hop over the re- 
maining conversation, for it was doleful 
% and discouraging. Polly, it was pointed 

out to me, was a good and dutiful daugh- 
ter, and would obey her mamma. I was a 
comparatively nice boy, but I did not seem 
to have my quota of manly ambition to 
keep office hours, go to service luncheons 
and wear & brown suit. I would without 
doubt, Mrs. Hatcher said brightly, find 
another girl who would marry me and overlook 
niblicks in the dining room. She again repeated 
the statement that the Hatcher family did not 
care for any more golfers. Doc Hatcher was 
enough. . Imooned my way after this jolly 
talk and definitely gave Polly up. Then 
came the gloomy scene on Polly’s front porch, my 
final appearance as a love-sick swain. 

“Good night, Grover,’’ she said wistfully. ‘I 
shall always be very fond of you. I shall always 
think of you and the nice times we had. You can 
see for yourself that with mother so set against it 
we cannot go on being engaged.”’ 

“That’s the truth,’”’ I agreed. “‘You are un- 
questionably the world’s most dutiful daughter, 
and I hope you get along pleasantly with this 
young Mr. Tilton Byce, of New York, Boston and 
points east.” 

“Do not speak of that,” said Polly, shuddering. 
“That is mother’s idea.” 

“Yes, but you will have to be the one that mar- 
ries him; and I don’t wish to say anything against 
the person that may be your future husband; but 
IT have seen him, and a sap is a sap the world over.” 

Polly kissed me good-by forever and went mis- 
erably inside, and I returned to my own home and 
found both my parents listening to the new radio 
set, which was powerfully bringing in a song en- 
titled A Better Man Than You Areis Calling on Me. 
“Listen to this, Grover,’ said my old gentleman, who is 
a friendly soul. 

‘Listen to it yourself,’ I said, and I went murkily up- 
stairs. 


The main trouble, of course, was that Mrs. Caroline 
Hatcher had been stampeded by the society urge. Recently 
she had become ambitious, and envious of matrons who get 
into the Sunday papers. She yearned to see Polly married 
into a family of rare distinction and social prestige, a 
family with Social Register connections, plenty of lineage 
and an aristocratic name. We have no such families in 
East Arroyo, and the arrival in our town of the Byces 
seemed a definite act of Providence. 

The train that brought them ran over my matrimonial 
chances and left nothing but mutilated remains. Into the 
picture walked young Mr. Tilton Byce, who doesn’t swear, 
drink, smoke, chew, play golf, drive a car, attend boxing 
matches, talk to strange girls or otherwise betray symp- 
toms of consciousness. He is a tall, hollow-chested youth 
with a deep voice, and probably wears pink suspenders. 
He is going bald rapidly, the bare spot being visible half- 
way back. The rest of his hair is brown and curly and 
runs down toward his spine. 

We learned that he played the piano. He composed little 
odd gems that sounded like grand opera, having no rhythm 
or melody, and he talked about the things that seem in- 
teresting to a man who plays a piano. I never regarded 
him as a likable fellow. He had a pasty complexion, a pug 
nose and he kept his mouth open, which gave him a slightly 
adenoidal appearance. 

With young Tilton came the rest of the Byce family, 
which included Mr. Threlkeld Byce, the father; Mrs. Byce, 
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a rather formidable dowager in spangles; and Numi Byce, 
the daughter, who was thin, dyspeptic, sarcastic, and played 
bridge bitterly and eternally. There was, too, a limousine 
with a chauffeur to guide it. 

“Rich New Yorkers,” our town said, the residents nudg- 
ing one another. 

“Rich and also upper-crusty,’’ added the more discern- 
ing. “This is where we get shot full of high hats.’’ 

Presently the Byces took over the Cook mansion on 
Lingard Avenue, had it redecorated, and filled it with the 
family plate, crown jewels and many beautiful and costly 
ornaments from Park Avenue, New York, including Ori- 
ental rugs and imported tapestries. When they actually 
moved in, the entire town of East Arroyo peeked at the 
spectacle and admitted that, municipally, we were on the 
social up and up. Our town is a pleasant suburban cluster 
of stueco bungalows, and is famous only for its golf course. 
The Arroyo Seco Golf and Country Club is the pride of the 
community and its roster contains the names of leading 
citizens for miles around. 

I belong. So does Dr. Bozeman Hatcher, the father of 
Polly, and we have occasionally played together, although 
he has his own gang and I have mine. Bozeman is an ex- 
cellent surgeon and a fine man; but he permits his wife to 
run over him at home, which seems to be a not unusual 
complaint among Californians with wives named Caroline. 

The Threlkeld Byces having got their rugs down, East 
Arroyo presently began to kotow and angle for invitations. 
It became a local desire to step into the new establishment 
and soak up a bit of Eastern culture. They had a first 
man, a second man and possibly a third man, several 
young women servants and a butler, which was a brand- 
new note in our community, where butlers are seen only at 
the Apollo movies. 

Inevitably the Hatchers met the Byces, and Mrs. 
Hatcher took a startled look at Tilton Byce and selected a 
son-in-law on the spot. She realized in a flash that an 
alliance between the Hatchers and the Byces was the one 
thing that civilization had been waiting for all these years. 
Tilton shook hands with Polly, looked into her eyes and at 
once fell in with Mrs. Hatcher’s unspoken plans, which is 
the only sensible thing I ever knew him to do. Of course, 
that was my day of disaster. Later on, I talked it over 
with Polly, and backed down and out, leaving Tilton Byce 


my old rocking-chair on the Hatchers’ front porch. In 
time, Doctor Hatcher noticed the change. 

““What’s the matter with you and Polly?” he inquired in 
the locker room of the clubhouse, where we were both pre- 
paring for an afternoon of turmoil. 

“Nothing,” I said shortly. 

“Had some trouble?”’ he persisted. 

“No trouble. Just as good friends as we ever were.” 

“T never see you over at the house any more.”’ 

“Mrs. Hatcher doesn’t approve. I do not work for a 
living, and she doesn’t want me hanging around; but if 
you will look intently, you will observe a strange egg- 
shaped object on your veranda, and that’s Tilton Byce, 
my successor.”’ 

“Oh,” said Doc. 
Who are they?” 

‘Very nice people from the East, and you ought to know 
them. Wouldn’t do a ruffian like you any harm to meet 
nice people oceasionally.”’ 

Doe Hatcher grunted and continued to struggle with a 
refractory sock. He immediately forgot me and my cares 
and joined his regular playmates, a crowd of dissolute 
reprobates of middle age, known locally as the Highbinders. 
They are all well-to-do business neglecters, who wrangle 
the ball around the eighteen holes in the upper nineties, 
and they play together, moving audibly from tee to green 
like a covey of London fishwives. 

Their language is not merely shocking or unusual: it is 
terrific and incredible. They say things habitually to one 
another which if said by one gentleman to another, both in 
evening dress, would instantly result in two murders; and 
the leading bad speaker of the Arroyo Seco Golf and Coun- 
try Club is Doce Hatcher. He deserves the questionable 
honor because he has earned it, and the less gifted know it. 
He can go around the entire course, never repeat once, and 
say things that would melt the ears off an iron dog. 


“T saw those people at the house. 


Some men swear quietly when annoyed by the minor 
mishaps of golf, such as trying to sink a short putt and 
bouncing out of bounds. Not so Surgeon Hatcher. Some 
men mutter language, behind the back of a hand or 
through clenched teeth. But not this medical gentleman. 
He swears for the world to hear, and on his good days he 
can be heard above the roar of distant traffic, the humming 


of the bees, the tapping of the woodpeckers and the roar of 
the National Express eastbound. 

On several occasions the executive committee has 
written Doc a polite but firm letter, beseeching him to sing 
low in the locker room for fear some innocent younger 
member would overhear him and fall dead before he could 
get home. The surgeon has ignored these hints. He has 
publicly stated that if the executive committee did not like 
his language, then the six gentlemen composing the com- 
mittee could take a long run and do so-and-so, in addition 
to doing such-and-such, all being things nobody would do. 

The Hatchers came on famously with the Byces from the 
beginning of the social contact. Mrs. Hatcher and Polly 
called at the beautiful Byce home and played bridge, and 
the Byces rolled over in their solid mahogany sedan to 
spend a pleasant hour with the Hatchers. The Hatcher 
veranda is an ideal spot, a broad, shaded expanse, with 
pretty rugs, red tiles, sun curtains, swings, rockers and 
little tables to hold the lemonade. There the entente was 
fostered. Dr. Bozeman Hatcher was not included in the 
new social grouping, for Mrs. Hatcher felt instinctively 
that Doe would not fit in. 

The Byces knew nothing of golf, except that it was a sort 
of game played by adults of retarded intellect. They played 
bridge and talked about the summer they lived in England; 
and on any Sunday afternoon a polite group might have 
been sitting upon the Hatcher veranda, conversing in a 
cultivated way, with Tilton Byce leaning over Polly and 
discussing his music. I observed the group, for the seven- 
teenth hole of our charming course lies parallel with 
Whiteley Avenue. The Hatcher homestead faces Whiteley 
Avenue, behind a neat box hedge and rows of nasturtiums, 
along with the other pleasant stucco homes of Calvin 
Sloss, Mrs. Leland Hicks, Mrs. Martin H. James and 
Doctor Warner, the ear-and-nose inan. 

None of these respectable citizens belong to our Arroyo 
Seco Club. They merely live in their beautiful homes 
across the street from our seventeenth hole, which is five 
hundred and sixty yards, the tee being nearly opposite 
Doc Hatcher’s spiffy Colonial and the green directly across 
from Mrs. Leland Hicks’ Queen Anne. 

I now wish to place in evidence the oak tree on Number 
Seventeen. It is a large, lordly, leafy, dignified monarch, 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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NE would 
search far 
throughout 

these United States 
before finding a 
stranger or more 
remarkable devel- 
opment than that 
of the Imperial 
Valley of Califor- 
nia. Near the bot- 
tom of a great 
saucerlike depres- 
sion, from 100 to 
200 feet below sea 
level and once a 
part of the sea it- 
self, lies what is 
the largest and 
possibly the most 
successful area of 
agricultural land 
as yet reclaimed 
from the Western 
deserts. 

From this veri- 
table hothouse of 
fertility there 
pours in winter 
months tothe mar- 
kets of the East a 
stream of fruit 
and vegetables— 
25,000 carloads of 
lettuce and canta- 
loupes alone. In 
the valley are nu- 
merous towns, a 
few ranking as small cities, and scores of thousands of 
people make their homes in the towns or on the farms. 

Yet along thé very rim of the basin, high above the 
valley itself, runs one of the most powerful and pitiless 
rivers in the world, as dirty morally as it is physically, 
seeking forever to destroy the levees that hold it in check. 

Here, indeed, is a phenomenon, a paradox. Why should 
men ever think of trying to settle in such a place, or stay 
there once they know there is danger? The answer is close 
at hand. At few spots on the earth’s surface are the re- 
wards of the husbandman 
so gigantic. One must seek 


A Field of Cantaloupes Under Paper Caps in the American Imperial Valley 


But it is peculiar in the intense regularity and extraor- 
dinary frequency of production. It is as fecund of crops as 
a well-managed steel mill is of rails. Indeed, farming here 
is not at all such as the Easterner knows. It is like a raw 
mine or factory proposition. 

Rainfall is as nearly absent as anywhere in the world, 
and water is turned in from the Colorado River with the 
same regularity as it is turned into a cement plant. The 
soil, washed down from seven states, is most fertile, a deep 
alluvial deposit. Sunshine is continuous and the heat of 


far to find a place where 
soil, climate, water and la- 
bor combine into such a 
genie of productivity. 

It is a great investment 
garden into which one puts 
money and energy with the 
object of taking out quick 
and sometimes lordly re- 
turns. Crops which pay 
moderately elsewhere may 
bring exceptional dividends. 
The valley raises not only 
lettuce and cantaloupes but 
alfalfa, cotton, watermel- 
ons, asparagus, peas, onions, 
squashes, tomatoes, grapes, 
strawberries, grapefruit and 
_many other crops. 


A Crop Factory 


ET me hasten to say that 
not all growers make 
profits every year and in all 
crops. Here as elsewhere 
many heavy losses have 
been and will be sustained. 
Profits of from $1000 to 
$1200 an acre from lettuce, 
strawberries, grapes and as- 
paragus are cited, but also 
these same crops have 
netted red. Farming is 
speculative in the Imperial 
Valley, just as in any other 
place. 
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There is hardly 
a month in which 
one crop is not be- 
ing harvested and 
another planted. 
They are moved 
off the ground with 
the same unro- 
mantic and un- 
idyllic matter-of- 
factness that 
hunkies employ in 
shoveling slag out 
of a Pittsburgh 
blast furnace. It 
is all about as pas- 
toral as a brick- 
works. 


Eden 


MPERIAL is a 
continuous 

twelve-month 
proposition, turn- 
ing out crop after 
crop. In the man- 
ufacture of iron 
and steel, ore, 
coke, water and 
heat are em- 
ployed; Imperial 
uses soil, waterand 
heat. It is one of 
the highly concen- 
trated food-supply 
sources of the nation, capable of enormous expansion, both 
in production and population, when the country needs 
more food. Its products are off crop for most of the coun- 
try—that is, they do not compete with other sections, ex- 
cept to some extent with Florida. 

Imperial Valley is a garden, if there ever was one, in re- 
spect to productivity. Thousands of writers, I suppose, 
have told of the miracle of its transformation from one of 
the driest of known deserts, all in the brief span of some 
twenty years, to the present garden spot. All of them, no 
doubt, have used that 
highly original phrase, so 
beloved of politicians in 
search of a government ap- 
propriation for their pet 
reclamation project, of 
making the “desert blos- 
som as the rose.’’ One 
local chamber of commerce 
speaks of the miracle of the 
change from ‘‘a harsh, un- 
inviting desert to a verita- 
ble Garden of Eden.” 

Imperial Valley is a gar- 
den spot, but in a highly 
technical sense. The East- 
erner who visits it thinking 
to find a rather more beau- 
tiful Vale of Kashmir, after 
the description of Sir 
Thomas More, or a choice 
bit of Wordsworthian lake 
country, or a larger but 
gentler and more lovely 
New England dell, will be 
disillusioned. 

Imperial Valley does not 
produce flowers, lawns and 
shade trees among its major 
crops. It produces incredi- 
ble commercial crops, raw 
and naked. There is no 
water to waste from irriga- 
tion and from stock and do- 
mestic use. Civilization 
here is only about twenty 
years old, and to a consid- 
erable extent the popula- 
tion has been transitory and 
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experimental. Each spring may usher in the possibility of 
flood. But the valley is in transition. The tent era seems 
to have passed, except for the nomadic crop pickers. If 
many of the farmhouses are still only shacks, there is a 
movement on to build better residences, with the slogan 
Make Your House Your Home. In town there are good 
schools, a fine courthouse and several excellent hotels and 
office buildings. It is said that the permanent rancher and 
home builder is gaining upon the transient investor. 

More attention is being paid to beauty than formerly, 
with a movement to plant shade trees, lawns and flower 
beds. But there is still the same cynical feeling that Im- 
perial Valley is a place to make a stake but not necessarily 
the place to stay. “‘The knowledge of this possibility ’’— 
flood damage—‘‘ prevents many people from making com- 
fortable, permanent homes and improvements,” says Earl 
C. Pound, president of the Imperial Irrigation District. 

It has long been customary for many of the women and 
children to leave the valley in summer. Until recently it 
was not so easy for the men, but the building of improved 
roads has made it possible to go over the hill in a couple of 
hours to the mountains back of San Diego. In time it may 
be possible for farmers and others having business in the 
valley to spend much of their summers in the hills. 

Absentee ownership is a striking feature of the valley, 
many owners never having seen their land. It is a consery- 
ative estimate that not half 
the owners live there. The 
Imperial Valley has had a 
great appeal to the imagina- 
tion of business men, engi- 
neers and others of the type 
who do things. They have 
said, ‘‘Here is the Imperial 
Valley, a raw desert; let’s 
make it blossom.” 


Absentee Owners 


OS ANGELES is full of 
such absentee owners of 
Imperial land. There was a 
quick rise in values when the 
river was shut off in 1907, 
and there have been other 
booms since. Imperial Val- 
ley appeals to thesporting in- 
stinct of the Los Angeles bus- 
iness man, but he does not 
necessarily live there. Thus 
great numbers of farms are 
leased to Japanese, to 
Texans, who stop for a while 
in their migrations, and to 
Swiss. 

Many of the largest truck 
farms, the great lettuce and 
melon fields, are owned by 
Eastern commission firms 
who lease them on shares 
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to Japs and other 
professional truck 
farmers. A more 
permanent ele- 
ment, perhaps, are 
the farmers who 
feed large herds of 
Arizona cattle on 
their alfalfa fields. 

Curieusly 
enough, the flood 
menace is one rea- 
son for the valley’s 
prosperity. Land 
values are lower 
than elsewhere pro- 
portionately, and 
thus the profits 
from crops are 
greater. The silt 
fills the ditches and 
is expensive to clear 
away, but the al- 
luvial nature of the 
soil helps account 
for its fertility. 


There is no water 
except from the 
Colorado, no rain- 
fall, but the valley 
came in fast be- 
cause nothing 
could grow without 
the river water; 
thus there was no 
possibility of the 
usual intermediate 
stage of unprofit- 
able dry farming. 
It must not be 
supposed that the 
people in the val- 
ley lie awake 
nights worrying 
about floods. That 
is not human na- 
ture. Most ofthem 
have never seen the 
river in flood, or at 
all, except from the 
bridge at Yuma. 
A high official of 
the Farm Bureau 


A Desert and Mountain Scene in Coachella 
Valley, West of the Colorado River 


Sand Dunes Near the Imperial 


Valley 


testified before a committee 
of Congress that he had 
never been on the levees. 
“Ts the average person 
here interested in the flood 
menace?’’ I asked an officer 
of the irrigation district. 
“They feel that the or- 
ganization must protect 
them,” he replied. ‘‘They 
read in the papers that we 
have just bought eleven new 
dump cars. The people here 
depend upon the district to 
do their fighting for them.” 


Indifference 


NLY a day or two before 
the peak of the spring 
flood I sat at dinner one night 
in the café of a huge gambling 
establishment and dance 
hallin Mexicali, onthesouth- 
<> ern side of the border that 
4 bisects the Imperial Valley. 
; It is to this city, larger and 
more rapidly growing than 
oa any on the American side, 
a. that so many of the dwellers 
° north of the line come for 
amusement. My compan- 
ion was one of the engineers 
whose duty it is to protect 
the lives and the $100,000,000 or more of property in the 
valley. All around us scores of couples were dancing, and 
in another room hundreds of men and women were gam- 
bling. 

“Tf this crowd were suddenly told to stop dancing and 
go to work on the levees, to save their homes and lives,” 
said the engineer, “‘they would probably shrug their shoul- 
ders for a moment and go on dancing.” 

The ranchers know that the river is likely to cut under a 
levee almost any spring; it has done it many times before. 
But the flood danger is only at certain seasons of the year; 
the river runs very low in the late summer, and the flood 
waters stop. Only once since the valley has been inhabited 
has a break continued for a long period of time. Other val- 
leys besides Imperial are subject to serious flood danger, 
and in the cities there is just as much menace from fire. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to say that many a 
rancher does not grasp the complexity of the water ques- 
tions which face the valley, or the many problems involved 
in flood protection. He knows he has been getting water, 
delivered regularly upon twenty-four hours’ notice, and 
that is all he is really interested in. Such things as inter- 
state and international water rights, a levee system that in 
time will become impossible of maintenance, and threat- 
ened restraint of further diversion of water at the presen 
head gates, are details that are beyond his thought. 

(Continued on Page 218) 
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OW don’t misunderstand me. 

It’s not that I don’t admire the 

Orient—in its place. Nobody 
could say that. Look at the way I 
took that trip to Palestine eight years ago, in- 
conveniencing myself to go along with Emma 
Delisle to spend all those weeks in the Holy 
Land. Such dirt! And not a green vegetable, 
if you’ll believe me, in six weeks! And, of 
course, I give everything—after the spring 
cleaning—to the Near East Relief; all my 
old clothes and rummage. It isn’t that. It’s 
just that I don’t want the Near East in my 
lap. When I look at that house across the 
way—when I think how it was in Judge 
Murphy’s day! How exclusive, how Amer- 
ican—our whole street!”’ 

Miss Adelaide Cowens drew in her breath 
sharply, her thin nostrils fluttered in a little 
hiss, her lips tightened, her narrow, bloodless 
hand, poised in midair, holding one of the 
spode cups and saucers as her cold eye fixed 
itself on the house opposite. 

““American! Murphy!’ objected Mrs. 
Flora Patton, her cousin. “You cannot ex- 
actly take exception on that score, Adelaide. 
Michael Murphy was a full-blown flower of 
the ould sod, and proud of it. He carried a 
hod in his early boyhood and would, I think, 
rank far from your tradition.”” And Mrs. 
Patton, who was Miss Adelaide Cowens’ poor 
relation, and much too presuming in her opin- 
ion, looked a little wistfully around the old 
Cowens parlor, somberly splendid in carved 
rosewood, painted cornices and a hundred 
trophies of bibelot, bric-a-brac and rich em- 
broidery, brought years ago out of the East 
on the Cowens clipper bottoms. She looked 
as she did it—just as she always had—like a 
small genteel old-fashioned garden flower, in 
spite of the fact that her curly hair was white, 
her little pink face, all créped with time, and 
her old silk dress and retrimmed hat were so 
well mended and dry-cleaned. 

“T thought, Flora, that you would take me 
up on that. It is like you to be perverse. I 
cannot help the—er—Hibernian tradition 
back of Judge Murphy. A man cannot help 
where he begins. He is only responsible for 
where he ends. And we all know where Judge 
Murphy ended—a barrister, the very flower 
of our bar, rich and respected; a wit, a legal 
luminary, as American, by adaptation at 
least, as you could find; and certainly a man 
of the most refined tastes. His sister Mar- 
garet too—she was made a papal countess in 
her later years. Everybody in Rush Street— 
the original settlers, I mean; I have heard my 
father speak of it—was delighted when the 
Murphy establishment was built. He had— 
Judge Murphy had,’’ mused Miss Cowens, 
“‘the finest wall peaches I have ever tasted, 
and his long-tailed Arabians a 

“Arabians!” Mrs. Flora Patton smiled and 
drew up her old brows, and little fat Mrs. El- 
lingworth Taylor rushed into the breach. 

“ After all, it is unlikely, isn’t it, that these 
newcomers, people like these, will be able to 
adapt, in the same way fy 

“Unlikely!’’ cried Miss Cowens. 

“T am told Mrs. Nassoum does not even 
wear shoes—in the house,” added Mrs. Tay- 
lor. ‘‘She receives callers in her bare feet.”’ 

“Callers! Who calls upon her?’ Miss 
Cowens cried bitterly. “‘Not I for one, nor 
anyone else if I can prevent it. When I 
heard that Ben Ali Nassoum had bought the 
Murphy house and proposed to plant his 
family here across from me, I went right to headquarters. 
I went to see my cousin, Roger Cannon, who is in the city 
council. ‘Roger,’ I cried—I was ready to go on my bended 
knees—‘must I have a rug peddler to look at every day? 
Must I live opposite such people? Is there nothing I 
can do to drive them out?’”’ 

“And there was nothing?”’ 

“Nothing!’’ Miss Cowens bowed her aristocratic head. 
“They had bought the place right down to the cellar floor. 
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You are Right—the Setting, the Habiliments of a Poet 


And if they pay their 


Oh, Nassoum is making money! 
taxes and maintain no public nuisance, there is nothing 
that anyone can do to prevent them from living in Rush 
Street, right among the best people we have.”’ 


“Tek! Tck!” said Mrs. Taylor. ‘Well, I don’t see, 
Adelaide, what’s going to hurt you any in that. Give them 
a chance. They’ve been here only four weeks. Maybe— 
well, maybe culture is catching. Inoculation with Rush 


Street—with you for neighbor—may make a great change.” 
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“A camel driver! 
the way he began.” 
“No worse than a hodcarrier. 
hammed was a camel driver.” 
“Tam not a Mohammedan. I suppose you 
think that’s witty, Flora.” 

““No, no; I’m only touching up the bright 
side for you, Adelaide. After all, there is one. 
Ben Ali Nassoum is a very polite person. I 
know him. I—I buy a little piece from him 
now and then when I can scrape a little mar- 
gin over my expenses. He—he understands 
beauty, in the way I see it. He—well, he isa 
friend of mine, or I feel he is. He is so beauti- 
fully affable of manner. I rather like him. 
As for the family, they are really neat, tidy 
people, from what I hear. The Murphy place 
will be kept a lot cleaner than the Holy Land. 
Mrs. Nassoum—shoes or no shoes—has cer- 
tainly assimilated a passion for broom and 
soap in the New World and is a beautiful 
housekeeper. As for looking at them—well, 
do look at them! What can you find to object 
tointhat?’’ And Mrs. Patton, in turn, waved 
her hand at the house opposite. 

A decorous yellow-gray brick mansard af- 
fair, copiously trimmed with brown, wooden 
tatting, standing aloof, in a wide frontage that 
included the usual symbols of its type; some 
oleanders, broken-nosed early Greeks in stone, 
a dried-up fountain and a coach house with a 
weather vane—the place opposite had a mo- 
ment earlier been completely quiescent under 
the running fire of female comment across the 
street. Now, as though awakened by tele- 
pathic reaction, it teemed with life. Seven 
young people rushed out of the house and dis- 
posed themselves about porch and front lawn 
in graceful attitudes of watchful expectation. 

Seven very beautiful and well-dressed young 
people, yet unmistakably, in coloring, of a 
race exotic to the elms of Rush Street. It was 
as though, to the three watchers, a yawning, 
empty drab-yellow cornucopia had suddenly 
spilled before them a tumbling treasure of - 
lusciously colored tropic fruits—pomegran- 
ates, kumquats, tangerines, oranges. The 
seven young Nassoums were like that. 

From Hassan, aged eighteen and born in 
Syria, smooth and suave of contour, with 
flesh like a new-cut melon, patent-leather hair, 
a haughty curving nose, full rich red lips, the 
dark liquid eyes of a gazelle, and clad in the 
flowing powder blues of the American college 
youth, through his sisters Fayuka and Ayesha, | 
lovely dusky little fillies, with great brushes 
of midnight hair and slip frocks of fashionable 
crépe-back satin in rose and salmon, down to 
the latest and most American-made models 
of Nassoum—Gloria and Harold Lloyd, re- 
spectively in lingerie and starched white 
middy—they were as alien as the Oriental 
trophies in the old Commodore Cowens house 
across the way—and as beautiful. 

“‘T think, in their own way, I’ve never seen 
more beautiful children,’ murmured Mrs. 
Patton. ‘But what does it mean—their rush- 
ing out this way and waiting like that?” 

Miss Cowens wrinkled her nose. “It means 
that it is four o’clock and Ben Ali Nassoum is 
about to come home. Mr. Ben Ali Nassoum 
has left his office and will be here in just a 
minute. They do this every day. Come out 
to meet him like an act in a play. Sometimes 
I think they do it on purpose to annoy me, 
having my tea here this way, with callers 
usually, and in plain sight of them all. Oh, of 
course, they know my attitude! We exchange 
bows, Nassoum and I, but he knows I have done every- 
thing to prevent their settling here and anyone’s receiving 
them or calling. I bow to him, of course. I purchase of 
him when I need to. I acknowledge him therefore—as a 
tradesman. But for me—socially—he does not exist. I 
have plenty of Nassoum without that.’”’ Miss Cowens 
waved toward the window. “I intend to contribute noth- 
ing to the man’s sense of power. Power! *He’s mad about 
it since he has made money and is able to live on Rush Street. 
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But you shall see for yourself. This is his car now; watch 
and you’ll see what I mean—the way he carries himself. 
Sometimes I think the creature imagines he is a god.” 

A car had, indeed, appeared in the street; a long, low, 
dust-hued affair, with a cabriolet top and the maximum 
quantity of glass and nickel. Ben Hur, apparently, sat at 
the wheel, dressed in bottle-green cloth with some gold 
frogs, and under the cabriolet lolled a gentleman of the 
middle years; a gentleman of a sort of dusky olive-gold 
color and of frankly voluptuous figure, inserted rather 
tightly into beautifully tailored pale-gray flannels, topped 
by an elegant light-gray fedora, banded in black and bound 
in white. One plump olive-gold hand was extended as he 
rode, and rested on the head of a Malacca stick; and the 
spring sunlight, falling into the street, lit a small bonfire 
where a great diamond burned on one finger. 

“Camels!’’ snorted Miss Cowens, and Mr. Ben Ali 
Nassoum, looking over, saw her. He lifted his bediamonded 
hand, swept off the gray fedora, described three ares with 
the upper half of his body, which deepened almost to 
salaam-like quality as he recognized Mrs. Patton. 

Miss Cowens gave the gentleman but the briefest of 
cranial jerks, which would offset, she believed, the rather 
unnecessary amiability of Mrs. Patton’s greeting. But in 
spite of this, there was so much salaaming and affability 
that fat little Mrs. Taylor quite involuntarily added a 
small are of her own. 

“So that is Ben Ali Nassoum, the rich rug dealer,” she 
breathed. ‘‘What style! What a car! So expensive look- 
ing! And—and what a manner! I never saw such low 
bows. I wonder what he was saying. His lips moved as he 
bowed to us; I saw that plainly.” 

“‘Something ingratiating, you may be sure,”’ said Miss 
Cowens. He’s servile and fawning by nature. But let 
the man fawn. He can never fawn his way into my good 
graces.” 

There was nothing particularly fawning at the moment 
in Mr. Ben Ali Nassoum’s manner. The car stopping, Mr. 
Nassoum disembarked rather heavily, and was charged 
upon by the seven young Nassoums. 

One moment, and the shortish gray figure—the short 
thick legs a pair of pearl-gray parentheses ending in spats 
and patent leather—stood a little swaggering, the Malacca 
eane hooked over his arm; the next he was draped with 


the graceful welcoming festooning arms of his progeny, like 
a stout dwarf pine hung with golden trumpet flowers—a 
moment only. 

Mr. Nassoum freed himself. Raising his stout right arm 
in an opulent gesture toward the standing car, he snapped 
his fat olive fingers carelessly. The sunlight fairly twittered 
on the great diamond. But it was enough. 

The Oriental charioteer bowed his head; the low car 
slid noiselessly off—and Miss Cowens snorted again. 

“There! That’s what I mean! Coming home in this 
patriarchal manner, with his feudal household drawn up in 
welcome every day, and our street forced to look on; and 
then snapping his fingers at his servant for an order. At 
such times I am quite sure he has forgotten who he is. He 
thinks he is Jehovah. Well,” she hissed again in relief as 
the house opposite swallowed the Nassoums, ‘‘let us forget 
them and get on with our business. We were talking over 
the arrangement of our booths for the local Arts and Crafts 
Bazaar exhibit.” 

“Yes, but—oh, Adelaide, I must say just another word 
about Nassoum. That’s why I brought up his name. He 
is on my own list, you know, of the exhibitors to be ap- 
proached. I was going to tell you. I saw him last week, 
and he has consented to make a loan exhibit of rugs. He 
has a beautiful private collection—very valuable. He’s 
promised to lend the best he has. That’s what I meant 
when I called him affable. He was. He has a beautiful 
courtesy of manner, Adelaide; and, anyhow, the rugs are 
being lent. But this part may not please you. He did ask, 
or specify, for that southwest corner for display. That 
puts him right next the domestic-arts section, where you 
are in charge. I hope you won’t suffer.” 

“Suffer! Of course I’ll suffer!’’ cried Miss Cowens. 
“What would you expect?’’ She hesitated. “Still, if I 
must I must. I hope I am broad-minded enough to 
ignore my pains in a good cause, and I shall ignore other 
things as well. I shall have nothing to do with Mr. Nas- 
soum and his rugs; you may depend on that.” 


I 
S MR. BEN ALI NASSOUM crossed the sidewalk to 
his residence, encompassed by his garland of human 
trumpet flowers, it would have surprised Miss Adelaide 
Cowens to have known what a thrill of unbelief, of reverence 
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Mr. Nassoum Hesitated. But He Was, After All, a 


before the miraculous, filled him—as it sometimes did—to 
realize that he had come to live in Rush Street and be her 
neighbor. 

That his adventurous career, begun at the hands of a 
Syrian midwife who had exposed him for hours to pitiless 
extremes of heat and cold to test his fiber, in a colony of 
mud hovels in Northern Syria; that included juvenile 
years as a camel boy in a mud khan on the edge of the 
desert, where his duties had consisted of valeting the 
shaggy caravan beasts kneeling in the khan yard, of shout- 
ing ‘Ek! Ek!” through his nose at them, thus driving 
them to their feet beneath their heavy packs and sending 
them lolloping out of the arched gate; that later added 
apprenticeship and wandering through lower Syria with 
Haddad Efrim, the rug weaver; a long ensuing procession 
of colorful jumbled Oriental associations—of poverty, 
struggle, dirt, poetry, ambition, some study at the college 
at Beirut; a factorship in a warehouse at Cairo; merchan- 
dising and exporting in Constantinople, and an ultimate 
American migration, itself including some peddling; and 
that final successful individual proprietorial start—that 
this should crystallize for its fine flower in a life beneath 
the decorous elms of a pure Colonial tradition was to Mr. 
Nassoum, when he thought it over, like a chapter right out 
of the Alf-Laylah-Wa-Laylah, which you and I call The 
Arabian Nights. 

To have traveled on a magic carpet over the years, from 
that dirty little camel boy, possessed of only a handful of 
rags and some lively parasites, to his present commercial 
standing and his undisputed possession of Judge Michael 
Murphy’s house, with its brown wooden tatting, its broken- 
nosed Jupiters, its oleanders, dried-up fountain, and coach 
house with brass weather vane—all made Mr. Nassoum, 
at times, sincerely humble; something Miss Cowens 
wouldn’t have believed. It would have surprised her still 
more to know that she herself could induce Mr. Nassoum’s 
humility. 

For it is true that he was not always humble; that at 
times he fancied he was Jehovah—in a modest way. The 
ability to write large checks, with its corollary power to 
press buttons or snap fingers in securing service, is a test 
of metal—a greater strain than an initial inferiority com- 
plex can frequently endure. 


(Continued on Page 202) 


Poet, and She Had Asked for It 
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ALEB HOPE stretched 

his long legs so far be- 

fore him that he sat al- 
most upon his shoulder blades. 
His long thin face wore an 
expression of deep melancholy, 
which seemed to have been in- 
spired by Jinks Baker, pro- 
prietor of Luxor’s cigar store, 
and president of the First 
Voters’ League of that village. 
Jinks, on the contrary, was ju- 
bilant. 

“‘T tell you we kin elect all 
down theline,”’ hesaid. ‘‘ What 
with the First Voters and the 
followin’ you’ve built up in 
one way and another, we kin 
lick the stuffin’ out of Marty 
Rooney in Luxor.” 

“But,” said Caleb, ‘‘ Luxor 
is such a small place.”’ 

“Wh?” 

“Weare entirely surrounded 
by county,” Caleb said, “‘and 
the county is engulfed in 


state.” 
““What of it?” 
“Why, our friend Marty 


Rooney owns the county ma- 
chinery, and he’s one of the 
three satraps who control the 
state.” 

Jinks’ eyes bugged. ‘‘ Never 
heard a feller called that name 
before,” he said. ‘“‘I’ve heard 
men called most everythin’ 
from a skeezicks to a hoss 
thief, but I never encountered 
‘satrap’ before. What’s it 
mean?”’ 

“‘Tt’s a private word,” Caleb 
said gravely, ‘‘and I only use 
it in moments of profound 
emotion. It’s what you can 
say of aman when you’ve called 
him every name you know and 
there’s a margin left over you 
can’t express. A sort of a blan- 
ket term, Jinks, and very use- 
ful indeed.” 

“In that. case,’’ Jinks said, 
“T kin think of about eight 
satraps right in this village.” 

‘““We can’t touch the 
county,’’ Caleb observed. 
“‘Three county supervisors, a 
sheriff, a probate judge and a 
circuit judge—and none of 
them swallow until Marty 
Rooney has chewed.” 

“The machine’s built up 
around them supervisors,’’ 
Jinks said. ‘‘They got the pat- 
ronage to hand out, and the 
contracts and all.” 

“True.” 

“And nothin’ but dynamite’ll blow them three out of 
office.” 

““D’ye know how to make dynamite, Jinks?” 

“No idea.” 

“Then,” said Caleb, “‘we’ll have to let them make their 
own—and be on hand to touch a match to the fuse.”’ 

“T’ll be gittin’ back to the store,’”’ said Jinks, ‘‘to see my 
clerk ain’t smokin’ up all the profits.” 

“And I,” said Caleb, ‘‘am about to take a walk in the 
vicinage.”’ 

“Didn’t know anybody growed grapes around here,”’ 
Jinks said with mild surprise. 

“This isn’t that sort of a vicinage. It’s a theoretical.or 
putative vicinage. They grow polities in it.’’ 

Jinks shook his head as if to drive off an annoying fly, 
but it was a mental fly. In common with most of Luxor, he 
did not always gather exactly what it was Caleb spoke 
about, but he did love to hear him talk. He snapped his 
suspenders into a more comfortable grip on his shoulder 
and took his departure. Caleb remained motionless for ten 


She Stood Staring With Puzzled Eyes at Three Negatives and Three Prints. 
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I Don’t Understand”’ 


minutes, and one might have fancied his thoughts to be 
fastened upon departed joys or impending disappoint- 
ments, so dreary was his expression. At the end of that 
time he unjointed himself and reached for his hat. 

He walked a great deal when business did not press, and 
he was the sort whom business seemed never to press. He 
strolled and he chatted—chatted with men and women and 
children and dogs and cats. Everywhere he was welcome. 
Housewives wiped doughy hands on aprons and asked him 
to take a seat on their front stoops while they got a glass of 
milk and some doughnuts. Farmers leaned in friendly atti- 
tude over their rail fences, dogs wagged ingratiating tails. 
If he had done nothing else in the few short months of his 
residence, he had at least made himself agreeable to the 
animal kingdom in its various groups and branches. He 
knew everybody’s name and how many children there were 


and what their last illness might have been, whether mumps 


or measles. He never called a dog Shep when its name was 
Hector, and was never in error as to the sex of the last 
baby. 
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7 People liked him, and it was 
not easy to see precisely why. 
Perhaps it was his manner, 
though that was melancholy 
to a degree; perhaps it was 
the novelty of his conversa- 
tion, which never seemed to 
go anywhere or to have much 
sense to it. But it had a way 
of holding attention and of 
arousing speculation as to just 
what in the world he was get- 
ting at. But be these things 
as they may, Caleb Hope had 
more acquaintances that were 
more nearly friends than ac- 
quaintances than any other 
man in Luxor—and friends 
mean votes. 

Not that Caleb was deliber- 
ately after votes, though he 
did sometimes consider that 
phase of the matter. It was 
that he was gregarious in his 
peculiar way, and was inter- 
ested in many inconsequential 
things and people. 

He walked slowly up the 
street, deep in thought, and 
passed without recognition nu- 
merous persons whom he knew 

- very well. Nobody resented 
this. In fact, they rather liked 
it and would go home to boast 
to husband or wife that Caleb 
had stared right into their 
faces point-blank without hav- 
ing a notion in the world who 
they were. This abstraction 
endowed him with a certain 
quality which seemed further 
to endear him to the town. It 
set a mark of character upon 
him, and, strangely enough, 
elevated to an unbelievable 
eminence his reputation for 
powers of a remarkable mental 
order. 

Presently his slow progress 
was overtaken by a man and a 
young woman. The man was 
of middle age and of dominat- 
ing but pleasant face; the girl 
was so lovely that any young 
man other than Caleb would 

“have been delighted to have 
been overtaken by her. These 
individuals were Marty 
Rooney, owner of most of the 
enterprises in the vicinity and 
of the politics of that quarter of 
the state, and his niece, Seena. 

Rooney spoke pleasantly. 
Miss Rooney did not speak, 
but elevated her nose and be- 
came very cool and impersonal 
and dignified. 

““Morning, Hope,” said Marty. 

“How do you do, Mr. Rooney?” Caleb answered when 
he had brought back his mind from its distant visit. 

“‘Nice weather.” 

“The weather,” said Caleb abstractedly, “‘as a topic of 
conversation has been highly regarded in all ages and 
among all peoples. I have not noticed the day. I will 
notice it now. You are right.” 

Seena sniffed, but Marty grinned amiably. ‘‘There’s an 
election coming on pretty shortly,” he said, ‘‘and how’s 
that for a topic?” 

“Tt certainly opens up vistas. One might commence 
with the balloting by ancient Greeks upon clamshells, work 
down to the rotten boroughs of England, toueh upon the 
practical methods of Tammany, and so on and so forth 
into infinity.” 

“Indeed, one might. But the local elections are the ones 
that interest me.” 

“T’ve heard of your interest,’’ Caleb said with a little 
nod. 
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“How,” asked Marty, “‘would you like to be prosecuting 
attorney?” 

“Tt would annoy me.”’ 

“You don’t care for public office?”’ 

“That depends upon this and that, and a variety of 
other makeshifts and expedients.’’ 

“T can make you prosecutor.”’ 

“Hardly,” said Caleb, ‘“‘without my codperation.” 

Again Mr. Rooney grinned. ‘‘ Well, how about probate 
judge then?” 

“Last wills and testaments and family feuds. No, on 
sober second thought, I should be bored.” 

““Um—how about circuit judge then?” 

‘““That’s three guesses,”’ said Caleb, ‘‘and you’re out.”’ 

“You refused a retainer from me once.”’ 

‘So, Lidid.” 

““Now I’m coming to you with something better than a 
retainer. I’m offering you your choice of office—offices 
that many men regard as the summit of a career. . . . And 
you’re not thirty.” 

“‘T certainly am not, and the family Bible rests on the 
whatnot to prove it.” 

“*With a start like that, you can go a long way.” 

“T’m going a long way,” said Caleb. 

“Unless something trips you,” said Marty. 

“‘Tt’s been tried,’’ Caleb said lugubriously. 

“‘T’m a man of peace,’”’ Marty said earnestly. “I don’t 
like an eternal rumpus. Why can’t you and I get together? 
With what I can turn into the firm and what you can con- 
tribute, we could do about what we like with this state ina 
little while. Can I make you any inducement? Any office 
you want?”’ 

“United States senator,’”’ said Caleb. ‘‘When you walk 
in with that on the silver salver, we might make conversa- 
tion back and forth and to and fro. You may be interested 
to know that the only office I shall ever hold is exactly that. 
It’s a fad with me.” 

“T can put you on the way to it.” 

“‘’m already on the way to it. Not far, maybe, as 
astronomers count distance, but nevertheless on my way. 
And I like the road. It’s a nice, pleasant, shady road, where 
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I can sit down and cogitate on what-fors and whynesses, 
with nobody to hurry me or blow the whistle to come to 
work. And I’ve got company I like—by which I mean 
myself. I find myself an agreeable companion.”’ 

“T should say you do,” interjected Seena. 

Caleb disregarded her, but spoke again to Marty: ‘‘ You 
never married, did you?”’ he asked. 

““Not even once.” 

“T may not like you warmly,” said Caleb, ‘‘but I’m 
compelled to a certain respect for you. That is one of the 
reasons.” 

Seena’s little fists clenched and her cheeks flamed, but 
she withheld retort. Perhaps she did not think of one which 
would be adequately annihilating. Indeed, that must have 
been it, for what woman with an apt rejoinder at hand can 
master the desire to display it? 

“Then there’s no chance of getting together, Hope?”’ 

“Not one in a million. You come in handy as an oppo- 
nent, Mr. Rooney. I gain renown by trouncing you now 
and then. As a partner, you would lose all your interest 
for me. You can’t have any game without somebody to 
play against.” 

“You’re bumptious and insufferable and ——’”’ began 
Seena, but Caleb interrupted. 

“And therefore now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of their party.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Marty, with a note of sincerity in his 
voice. 

“But there are so many pleasant things in the world to 
counteract a small disappointment. For instance, there 
was the courthouse fire. It gave pleasure to many, antici- 
pating benefits to come from the erection of a new and 
nobler structure.” 

To this Mr. Rooney rejoined nothing, but his eyes were 
a trifle less genial. 

“T understand the plans are completed and eager con- 
tractors gather about the body.” 

“Tt will be a credit to the county.” 

“Five hundred thousand dollars, not including furnish- 
ings, et cetera. E pluribus unum. Mouths water. The 
county suffers an inundation from watering mouths. And 
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the flood rises highest, I understand, in the vicinity of the 
supervisors.” 

““Nonsense,”’ said Mr. Rooney. 

“‘T trust nothing detrimental to the three gentlemen will 
become public before the convention,’’ said Caleb. 

“Don’t worry,” said Marty; “it won’t.” 

“Good morning,’’ Caleb said abruptly, and turned into 
Tom Plumm’s blacksmith shop, not that he desired con- 
versation with Tom, but that he did not desire further 
words with Marty. He wanted nothing to intervene to 
obscure the last impression he had upon Mr. Rooney’s 
active mind. As a psychologist, Caleb stood high in his 
classes. 

I 
“C1OME people,’ Caleb said to Jinks Baker, ‘‘spend 
their money on yachts and some collecting dahlia 
bulbs. Every man has a right to squander as he likes. My 
own preference is to buy annoyance. It will cost me con- 
siderable, and I'am not rich. I can afford it. Annoying 
supervisors is my hobby.” 

“Don’t see no results to come from it.” 

‘Jinks, you are not familiar with the convolutions of the 
human brain. You have not given profound consideration 
to the psychological reactions of naughty men. There may 
be no results satisfactory to us, but you may depend upon 
it, they will be greatly annoyed.”’ 

“Tt’s your money and you kin do as you like with it,” 
said Jinks. 

“An excellent point and clearly put,”’ said Caleb. ‘‘ Any- 
how we have three worthy candidates to run against them 
for the nomination.” 

“They got a chance.”’ 

“That depends,”’ said Caleb, ‘‘upon one thing and an- 
other. We know from experience and observation what is 
going to happen. Bids will be opened for the building of 
our county courthouse. Somebody will be awarded the 
contract—probably Mr. Bogardus. There will be a quid 
pro quo. Furthermore, the bid will be surprisingly low. 
Which means that our contractor will not derive an unholy 
profit from his contract—but, as so often happens, from 
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in Front of the House, Where He Deliberately Focused His Machine and Took a Picture 
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MAGAZINE 
writer who 
should 

have known bet- 
ter once put at the 
head ofa story of 
my work and 
methods the title, 
Burbank Versus 
Nature. I can’t 
remember any- 
thing that made 
me quite so hot 
under the collar as 
that caption. It 
was something like 
writing a treatise 
called, Wilbur and 
Orville Wright 
Versus the Law of 
Gravitation. 

3ecause there 
never lived a man 
on this planet 
who had more re- 
spect for Nature, 
who studied her 
rules and her sys- 
tem more dili- 
gently, or whose 
work depended 
more on an under- 
standing applica- 
tion of her laws. 
The newspaper 
headline writers 
long ago dubbed me the Plant Wizard, and perhaps a good 
deal of nonsense has been written, at one time or another, 
along that general line. There was nothing mysterious, 
occult, magic or metaphysical about my*work—not in the 
slightest degree. I was Nature’s pupil; I did manage to 
find ways to speed up her results, but wherever one of my 
experiments succeeded it was because I followed the rules, 
and where one failed, nine chances in ten, it was because I 
overlooked one of the laws or encountered a new one I 
hadn’t committed to memory before. 


Learning Combinations From Nature 


OING to school to Nature from my earliest days, I 
learned, first of all, that it was possible to direct the 
habits and tendencies of plants toward a greater usefulness 
and delight for mankind and also to release in them poten- 
tialities that were desirable from man’s viewpoint. I have 
surprised many people by finding a striking parallel be- 
tween plant and animal life; many have thought I was 
speaking figuratively when I have compared the education 
of plants to 
the education 
of children 
and, the other 
way about, 
have said that 
we can learn 
how to teach 
our children 
to their best 
advantage by 
observing 
carefully the 
laws Nature 
lays down for 
the develop- 
ment of plants 
and plant life. 
There is, of 
course, a sen- 
sational simi- 
larity between 
the course of 
every kind 
and degree of 
life. Funda- 
mentally the 
laws govern- 
ing cells, or 
even crystals, 


Hunnemannia, a Mexican Relative 
of the California Poppy, Improved by 
Mr. Burbank 


Going to School to Nature in the Sierra Nevada 


are the same as those governing plant life, animal life, 
human life. All cells are made up of protoplasm, which, in 
turn, is made up, as I have said before, of a little contri- 
bution from everything in Nature. How is it possible, 
then, that these cells, apparently of the same material and 
constituent elements, may grow into a flea or a buzzard, 
a crane or ahorse, a pansy or a redwood tree, a bit of living 
scum on a stagnant stream or a beautiful child? 

Well, a good figure there is the alphabet. There 
are twenty-six letters, and only part of them exten- 
sively used, yet there are something like half a million 
terms or words made up of those 
few letters—a handful. How? 
By different combinations. That 
isall. Some of the combinations 
are as violently and widely dif- 
ferent as a toadstool and a lion 
are different—the first word in 
my dictionary is aabec and the 
last is zyxomma. Other words 
have a great similarity—bene- 
diction, benefaction, benefit and 
benevolent, for example. Just a 
different train of cars, in each 
case, but all headed generally in 
the same direction. So, in living 
things, many of the organisms 
made up of cells have so much 
in common that we group them 
together as distinct families, 
such as the human family, with 
white men and red men and 
black men—Saxons and Latins 
and negroes and Chinese—but 
all of them with eyes and ears 
and mouths and legs and arms, 
walking erect and being given 
the power to feel and reason and 
think both backward and for- 
ward, and able to use their thumbs; which, if you will 
consider it a minute, you will find is one of the most remark- 
able differences between man and the other animals, and 
the one that makes possible most of man’s handiwork, and 
the lack of which prevents the beasts from doing more 
than the most elemental construction work. 

The thing that binds all life together, then, is the cell 
from which all life springs and of which all life is made up. 
You cannot study plants without learning something 


about men, nor study men without getting ideas about | 


animals and fish and plants. Comparatively few scientists 
speak in terms intelligible to the layman; they are 


Variations Found Among Seedling Dahlias 
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specialists, con- 
cerned with some 
particular phase or 
form of life, or with 
determining laws 
governing particu- 
lar activities, 
developments or 
manifestations of 
life. The natural- 
ist, on the other 
hand, no matter 
how scientific, 
makes himself un- 
derstood by all, 
because he deals 
with a manifesta- 
tion of lifein which 
all are interested 
and the language 
of which all the 
world speaks. 
Plants and ani- 
mals, forests and 
mountains, flowers 
and children, are 
to be studied by 
anyone; the natu- 
ralist only adds to 
the layman’s un- 
derstanding a 
more extensive 
knowledge of the 
scientific basis for 
those phenomena, 
actions and reac- 
tions, habits and tendencies, mysteries and marvels, in 
which we are all interested and with which we are all more 
or less acquainted. 

I am hoping that I shall, therefore, be able to make my- 
self as clear in these papers as though I were writing of 
salesmanship or how to drive an automobile. I want to 
talk the language of every day. In that tongue let us con- 

sider for a little this subject of 
going to school to Nature. 


The Curriculum 


HAVE told in an earlier ar- 

ticle how my first helpful 
contact with Nature was when 
I came on a green spot of lush 
vegetation in the middle of a 
timber piece in New England in 
the dead of winter. That showed 
me that Nature had a provision 
by which plants could adjust 
themselves to an unusual or 
changed environment, and could 
not only thrive but could pass 
on to succeeding generations 
this acquired power. In my 
earlier days as a truck gardener 
in Lunenburg I had forced corn 
to early harvest by planting the 
seed in hotbeds and crowding 
into the growing plant, when it 
was removed to the field, the 
food I knew it needed. This 


amenable to improvement by 
the process of catering to their 
needs—by using the intelligence 
of man to take advantage of the 
general laws of life. 

Those are examples of the lessons I learned in my chosen 
school very early. They were merely a suggestion of the 
infinite storehouse of information and knowledge Nature 
has for her children. As I went on with my work, instead of 
finding out everything and taking my degree and settling 
back with the feeling that I knew all that Nature had to 
teach, I discovered that everything I learned opened up 
new avenues for my ignorance; that every fact had a 
whole family of cousin facts around it. 

I began with the first essential of all biology—the science 
of life—which was the cell. It was apparent from all I saw 
that the cell was influenced by environment, that those 


showed me that plants were 


— 


—— 
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influences, if they persisted long enough—repetition, 
repetition, repetition—entered into the heredity, and that 
this heredity was the factor I had most to deal with in 
training plants to bend themselves to man’s greater good. 
Because it was the strongest factor and the deepest 
rooted, it was the one it had taken Nature generations 
and maybe centuries or ages to fix, and there was going to 
be no teaching these old dogs of the vegetable world the 
new tricks I had in mind for them to perform unless I used 
diligence, patience, and a knowledge of Nature’s own 
processes. 

In the potato I had had a striking lesson of the amazing 
variations that can come, suddenly and without any ap- 
parent explanation, in the midst of the life of a common, 
unornamental, unsensational, everyday plant. I had 


_ proved that those variations could, by selection, be weeded 


_and planted in the hope that it will add 
' something to his store of edible plants. 
The wild growth of the world is the 
original parent stem of all growth; and 


‘to California as the California poppy, 
that glorious golden-yellow flower that 


' tion with which Nature paints her scenes 


out until the best was obtained. In other experiments, 
numerous and varied, I went further and demonstrated 
that variations could be induced in plants by cross- 
fertilization. There was my starting point: The law that 
makes variations possible, and my ability to select from 
among the variations in order to get and fix the qualities 
desired. 

It is one thing to know how a mathematical problem, for 
instance, is to be worked, and another to gather, place and 
align all of a large number of factors in order to be ready 
for the actual figuring. It was so with my beginning in 
plant breeding. I have never left off studying; I have 
never felt that I came anywhere near mastering my sub- 
ject. Thelearn- 
ing was the 
greatest pleas- 
ure of my life, 
and still is, be- 
cause Nature is 
not only a wise 
teacher, but she 
knows how to 
make her sub- 
jects fascinat- 
ing, interesting 
and full of mar- 
vel and beauty. 

As I have 
said before, the 
raw material of 
the plant devel- 
oper is the seed 
of the wild plant. 
This is true 
whether, like 
myself, he is 
devoting his life 
to the work, or 
like the African bushman, it is a seed 
brought home from one of his journeys 


to the flowers and shrubs and vines and 
trees of our hills and mountains, prai- 
ries and deserts and plains, we turn for 
all our new sources of beauty and utility 
for our gardens and fields. 


The California Poppy 


HERE was nothing so likely to at- 
tract the attention of the newcomer 


mantles all our hills and plains in the 
spring and that, with the purple lupine, 
goes to make landscapes incomparable 
in beauty—a revelation of the perfec- 


when she has a mind to exert herself a 
little. Inthe spring following my arrival 
in California I thought I should go mad 
with the excitement of watching those 
splendid carpets unroll on the hills 
around Santa Rosa. One would have 
supposed that I should weary of the 
poppies after a while, but I never have 
and never shall. They were my first in- 
spiration and delight, and from them I 
learned many of my most important 
early lessons. 

I observed, among other things, that 
there ws a wide variation in the poppy, 
both as between separate fields and in 
different localities, and also in the same 


riety of Pastel Colors Was Obtained by Crossing and Selection. 


fields, where there was more or less varia- 
tion in size, color, and even, in some cases, 
in general formation. I found that some 
botanists classified the eschscholtzia— 
named for Johann Friedrich von Esch- 
scholtz, a German physician and naturalist 
who lived in the early part of the past cen- 
tury—as one single species, whereas others 
find twelve—Greene one hundred and 
twelve, and Fedde one hundred and twenty- 
three. They are all debating the matter, 
and from laboratory examination and anal- 
ysis they have a right to be uncertain. But 
as a matter of fact, the explanation is ex- 
tremely simple. The California poppy is in 
a transitional stage—it has not yet found 
and fixed itself. To my way of thinking, all 
the eschscholtzias that are actually Cali- 
fornia poppies are of the same species—a 
great family of brothers and sisters and 
cousins having a family resemblance but with only one 
characteristic—color—fairly definitely fixed. It is probably 
a young plant, botanically speaking, and hasn’t found itself. 

On the coast, for instance, the California poppy gener- 
ally has a very large blossom, a different type from the in- 
land poppy. As you come inland into the big valleys you 
find the blossoms growing darker in color, smaller and 
more variable, probably from having migrated from differ- 
ent sides of the valley. 

You cross the valley, noting variations of size and 
height; then as you come up into the eastern 
foothills, again you get plants small in size and 
somewhat smaller in blossom. It is when you begin 
to climb toward the mountains themselves that the 
greatest change is observable. No wonder the bot- 
anists call this mountain poppy a different species; 
it bears a small, flat blossom, the plants hug the 
ground closely, and anyone who did not know better 
would certainly begin thinking up a new name for a 

new species. 


A Bed of Giant Dahlia Zinnias in Mr. Burbank’s Gardens. An Almost Infinite Va+ 
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Two Blackberry Leaves Grown From 
the Same Berry, Showing Wide Variation of Plants When Crossed 


It took a long time, I found, to take this mountain poppy 
back to big blossoms and plants again, even with the most 
careful selection; it would take perhaps longer to get the 
valley poppies dwarfed down to stand the high altitudes. 
But it could be done, for I have done the same thing with 
other plants, and have impressed and impressed and im- 
pressed them with what I was working for so repeatedly 
and so patiently and so long that in the end they would 
capitulate and give in and go to work for me as I wanted 
them to work. 


The Plant Developer’s Primer 


MOST interesting study of these variations in the poppy 
is found in a neighborhood north of Santa Rosa, be- 
tween the coast and the mountains, where the soil varies 
in fifty feet in any given direction and where the climate 
is variable in a half mile. The altitude is fairly high, yet 
it is not mountain country; on the other hand, the place 
cannot be calleda lowland oravalley. There is agood deal 
of moisture, and so on. Well, the poor 
poppy has a hard time to decide there 
what it is going to be, so it compro- 
mises by being a little of everything. 

That is what I mean. The difference 
in environment gave me there a more 
pliable plant—a plant finely balanced— 
teetering on the edge, you might say, 
and able to swing this way or that with 
far less pressure from me than any 
plant—poppy or other—that had grown 
set in its ways. Nature, you see, helps 
the plant experimenter more often than 
you expect, and with a more generous 
hand, especially after you have the 
plant experiment started in the right 
direction and have got rid of a lot of 
old, persistent, bigoted habits. In the 
case of these variegated poppies the un- 
usual environment had already caused 
the plants to shake off many of their 
fixed ways, and they were just ripe for 
change. 

California plants, as a matter of fact, 
have so many different climates, alti- 
tudes, moisture conditions, growing sea- 
sons, and so on, to deal with, that, as has 
been frequently pointed out to me by 
great botanists, they show more varia- 
tions in themselves than plants almost 
anywhere else in the world. Also, of 
course, this fact gave me another advan- 
tage; namely, that I could grow in my 
gardens plants from all over the world— 
a larger percentage of the known plants, 
perhaps, than most plant experimenters 
could study and work with. There are 
many—thousands and thousands—that 
will not live even in California, but my 
field was broader than it would have 
been pretty nearly anywhere else. 

Here then was one of my lessons from 
Nature—that different environments 
produce plants of the same family that 
are so widely different that even the 
botanists want to put them into sepa- 
rate classifications, and yet they are the 
same plants identically. Their only 
differences were the pure result of envi- 
ronment, and they expressed themselves 
physically in varying shades, shapes, 
sizes, and so on, without being in the 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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Basic pera ©) 
PERRY, president 
-of the Thoburn 


Charity Association, having 
restrained herself for an 
hour, now cast off parlia- 
mentary rules with as much 
relief as she would have 
kicked off a pair of tight 
shoes, and leaped into the 
discussion. 

“This town’s done its 
duty by those Skitches for 
eight years,’ she said vig- 
orously. “‘ Let the wide open 
spaces take their turn for a 
while.”’ 

““Madam president, I rise 
toa v 

“You needn’t. We’re 
just talking this over in- 
formally now.” 

“‘Well, then, I think it’s 
a bad precedent to buy a car 
for people like that. A car’s 
a luxury RY 

“Show me a luxurious 
used car for a hundred dol- 
lars!’’ snorted Mrs. Perry. 

“Ts that all it’s going to 
cost?” 

““Tt’s enough for it. You 
ought to see it.” 

“Do they want to go?” 
came from the back of the 
room. 

““They’re tickled to death 
with the idea.” 

“When we get them off 
our hands maybe we can 
open up a clinic, like Dodge- 
ville,’ said a woman in a 
blue hat. 

“T think a day nursery 
is far more necessary. We 
wouldn’t have half as much 
trouble with our washer- 
women if they had some 
place to leave their ——”’ 
commenced a woman in a 
green hat. 

“Ladies, there’ll be time 
to settle that when we’ve 
got rid of the Skitches,”’ 
said Mrs. Perry, grimly re- 
verting to parliamentary 
law. ‘‘Will someone please put this as a motion?” She 
glanced at her ally, Mrs. Grayce, who rose promptly. 

“T move that we vote one hundred dollars to buy an 
automobile to take the Skitches to California and get them 
out of the way.” 

““Madam president, I don’t think the motion can stand 
in that form.” 

“T think you'll have to change it, Ada,” said Mrs. Perry. 

“All right. I move that we vote a hundred dollars to 
buy an auto for Ira Skitch.” 

“How’s all that crowd going to get into one car?” 

“Easy enough. Why, last Sunday six of us went 

“‘Ladies—ladies,’’ said the president with an air of 
worsted patience, ‘‘there’s a motion before the house. Will 
someone please second it?’’ 

“T second it.’’ “‘I second it.” “I second it,’’ came from 
all parts of the room like cracking pop corn. 

“It has been moved and seconded, and so forth. All 
those in favor signify by saying aye; opposed, no.” 

“Well, before I vote I’d like to know if this means we get 
rid of them for good.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Perry. ‘‘They’ll never have enough 
money to come back.”’ 

“Then I vote yes.” 

“The ayes had better put up their hands,’ said Mrs. 
Perry. She counted them with obvious satisfaction. 

“The ayes have it,” she said. ‘‘ Will someone make a 
motion to adjourn?” 


” 


Ira Skitch stood in his weedy front yard taking a farewell 
look at the house he was about to leave forever. He was 
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Mr. Skitch Threw Back the Door With the Air of a Showman Presenting a Special Act, and His Wife 


Stepped In, Smiling, With the Children Clinging to Her Skirt 


a small wiry man whose bright black eyes and quick aimless 
movements gave him a deceptive appearance of energy, 
and though he had been standing so for nearly an hour he 
seemed like one who had but briefly desisted from work. 

“There’s sure a lot of things I meant to get round to 
fixing, but I guess they’ll have to go now,”’ he called to his 
wife. “If glass wasn’t so awful high I’d mend some of tliose 
windows.” 

“Land, some of them was broken before we ever seen 
the house,”’ she answered cheerfully. ‘‘Say, Ira, do you 
suppose this liniment will spill if I pack it with the food?”’ 

“‘T’ll find a place for it.” 

A sad-eyed hound crawled through a hole in the fence 
and capered across his path with a frayed rope hanging 
from her collar. 

“Why, Lady! What you doing back here?” said Mr. 
Skitch reproachfully. ‘‘ Mattie, Lady’s chewed her rope 
and come home, the son of a gun.” 

The dog looked up into the face of her partner on count- 
less rabbit hunts, and licked his hands. Then she began to 
jump about with yips of joy that brought a bunch of blond, 
scraggy-limbed children tumbling out the door. They 
hugged her ecstatically. 

“T thought you gave her to the Hogans,” said their 
mother. 

“We did, but she’s broke loose and come back.”’ 

The parents looked at each other over the children’s 
heads. 

“Well, they got a right to keep her locked up. Take her 
back, Buster, and tell them to keep her locked up a coupla 
days till we’re gone.” ' 
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But every child took firm 
hold of the dog with wails 
of protesting grief. Their 
father looked around 
fiercely, then broke off a 
huge but pithy milkweed 
stalk with which he slapped 
the ground violently around 


Buster’s bare feet. 
“Now will you mind 
me?” 
“Oh, papa, let me keep 
her!” 


“How can we take her to 
California?’”’ said Mr, 
Skitch helplessly. ‘‘ Look at 
that car. It’s full now, and 
the family ain’t in yet.” 

“T’ll hold her on my lap. 
I won’t go unless she does.”” 

Mr. Skitch, whose flailing 
of the ground had disinte- 
grated the milkweed stalk, 
stood hesitating with a 
small bit of it in his hand. 

“We ain’t got room, I tell 
you. Besides, it would be 
cruel to take her away from 
her pups.” 

There seemed to be a 
strong sentiment in favor of 
taking the pups too. 

“Where are you going to 
put a houn’ dawg and two 
pups in that car?” 

Two of the younger chil- 
dren, who had slipped away 
in the heat of the argument, 
returned, each carrying a 
puppy, which he set down 
beside Lady. 

“Oh, Ira, they are cute,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Skitch. 
“Maybe we could fix up 
some kind of a cage ——”’ 

Skitch ran his fingers 
through his long black hair. 
“T gotaidea. If I could get 
hold of an old chicken coop 
I could cut it down and nail 
it across the back.” 

There was no chicken 
coop available, but there 
were still a few pickets left 
on the fence, which the chil- 
dren ripped off. Mr. Skitch 
sawed and nailed with the concentration which he usually 
reserved for jury duty and crap shooting. Night fell, but 
he kept on by the light of a lantern which Buster held. 
He was driving the last nail when a car stopped in front 
of the house, and the children scampered through the shad- 
ows to see who had come. 

“Tt’s the ladies that gave us the car,” they reported 
huskily. 

“‘Whadda you know?” murmured Mrs. Skitch, and 
taking a hairpin out of her hair to skewer it more firmly, she 
moved forward with anticipatory gratitude. Mr. Skitch 
waited in the weak aura of the lantern, hammer in hand, 
eyes shining with specious energy. 

“Tf it ain’t Doctor and Mrs. Perry, and—I know the 
rest of you folks, but I can’t just call your names.” 

“Think you'll get off in the morning, Skitch?”’ 

“We sure will, doc. Aim to start at seven.” 

The doctor looked at his wife and cleared his throat. 
“Now, Skitch, we’re giving you a new start in life. Make 
up your mind that you’re going to amount to something. 
When you get out West get a job and keep it.” 

“You bet I will, doctor, if I can find something in my 
line; but carriage painting is my trade, and jobs are awful 
scarce.” 

“Take any honest work, no matter what it is. And keep 
away from the dice, Skitch.” 

“You said it,” said Skitch firmly. ‘I got some sense, 
doc.” 

“Give me that pair in your pocket.” 

“Me? I haven’t any.” 

“Hand them over.” 


bsvie Girie te 
Ie. 
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Skitch brought forth two grimy bone cubes which he 
regarded with elaborate surprise. ‘‘I clean forgot about 
them; I been so busy packing.”’ 

Mrs. Perry stepped into the center of the group and 
spoke with gentle severity. ‘‘Mrs. Skitch, we don’t want 
you to get stranded and have to come back, so the associa- 
tion is going to give you a little money to use on the way. 
Remember, we want you to use it wisely.” 

She held out a bill fold. Mrs. Skitch took it in a limp 
hand. “Hold the light for mamma, Buster.” 

The lantern cast a beatific glow on the curly heads of the 
Skitch children, and a kindly shadow on their rags and dirt, 
as they crowded about their mother while she tried to count 
the money. Callie, the oldest girl, carried the sleeping 
baby on her hip. 

“Thank you—thank you!” shrilled Mrs. Skitch. ‘My, 
I just hate to leave my kind friends here!”’ 

“It’s for your good to go,”’ said Mrs. Perry hastily. 

“How much is it?”’ asked Skitch. 

“Sixty dollars,” answered Doctor Perry for Mrs. Skitch, 
whose arithmetic had given way under the sudden strain. 

The Skitches looked at each other, blinking. 

“Mom, can we have ice cream tomorrow?’’ asked one of 
the boys. 

“Yes, hon.” 

Mrs. Skitch turned toward the ladies. ‘‘Thank goodness 
I can go downtown before we start tomorrow and buy us 
all new clothes.” 

Her benefactors looked at each other despairingly. 
Then Mrs. Perry, who was a woman of definite reactions, 
reached out and took back the money. 

“That’s just what you won’t do, Mrs. Skitch. That’s 
why we held back this money till the last thing—to keep 
you from spending it all before you got started. Now 
promise me that you'll start tomorrow morning without 
spending one penny of this, or you don’t get it.” 

The children’s faces puckered as they saw mountains of 
pink ice cream melting. 

“Oh, all right,” said Mrs. Skitch resignedly. ‘‘But I’m 
just dying for one of them wide new hats.”’ 

“So am I, Mrs. Skitch, and I was going to have one, but 
my new hat’s in that bill fold.” 


“That’s awful nice of you, Mis’ Perry. I sure do appre- 
ciate your intrus’.” 

Mrs. Perry smiled ruefully and handed back the money. 
““Remember, you're going West to stay and bring up your 
children in the wide open spaces where men are ——”’ 

“Uh-huh,” said Mrs. Skitch. ‘Say good-by to these 
ladies that’s been so nice to us, children.” 

Doctor Perry called out a final caution from his car: 
“Don’t try to roll the bones, Skitch. You have no gift 
that way.” 

A promise was a promise, so sunrise saw the Skitch fam- 
ily turning their faces westward with the sixty dollars 
intact, and all their possessions nailed or roped or wired to 
their aged car. Lady, the houn’ dawg, kept up a doleful 
baying from the coop on the rear, with an occasional swell- 
ing portamento as a bump in the road threw her about. The 
faces of the younger Skitches peered out at the passing 
country where they could find crannies in the luggage; 
wide eyes, blue or black to compliment this parent or that, 


soft curly hair, small features. Mrs. Skitch held the baby, 


on one arm with the ease of long practice while her husband 
sang lustily from the varied repertoire acquired from the 
radio at the Star Pool Room. Occasionally he felt to see if 
the bill fold was still in his pocket. 

“Wouldn’t hardly think there was sixty dollars there, 
would you?” 

“No. They’d show up better in small bills.” 

“Te’s get them changed.” 

So they stopped at a bank in the next town and came out 
with a thicker roll and a feeling of increased wealth. 

“Papa, can’t we have an ice-cream cone?”’ 

Mr. Skitch peeled off a dollar bill. 

“Tt’s sure hot. We'll all have one.” 

As they went straggling down the street they passed a 
store window gay with summer finery. Mrs. Skitch paused 
before it, then pulled her husband back by his suspenders. 

“We never promised we wouldn’t spend the money 
here,” she said. ‘“‘I’d look fine in that blue dress, Ira.” 

“The best isn’t a bit too good for my family, if I’ve got 
the money,” said Mr. Skitch. 

Mrs. Skitch bought a dress and a hat for herself, then 
turned a critical eye on her children. 


“You're going to have new clothes, too, every one of 
you,”’ she said happily. 

In no time at all they were arrayed as gayly as so many 
sweet peas—as gayly but not so durably—in sleazy or- 
gandie dresses and jazzy shirts. And the bill fold lookea 
as if it had worn a rubber corset. 

““Everybody’s got something but pop,”’ said Callie. 

“‘T don’t want nothing—not clo’s, at least,’’ said Skitch, 
staring at a counter of gimcracks. “Look here, Mattie, 
there’s jus’ one thing I’d like, and that’s them.”’ He indi- 
cated a large pair of translucent green dice. ‘‘Green’s my 
lucky color, and them babies do listen to their daddy! I 
practiced with them just a little while you was trading.” 

“Get them, hon,’ said Mrs. Skitch, eying her reflection 
in a mirror with a dreamy smile. 

“T didn’t mean to spend so much,” Mr. Skitch remarked 
when they were on their way again. “Still, dice are a sort 
of investment; and doc took away my others.” 

“Dice never done much for you yet.” 

“T never had a right good pair before. I’ll bet I’ll make 
enough with these to pay our way to California.” 


Any of the last two or three previous owners of the. 
Skitches’ car would have been amazed to see it trek on day 
after day without a hitch. It seemed as if the cantank- 
erous engine took on, by daily association, the unruffled 
calm of its passengers. If a road was rough Mr. Skitch let 
it poke along in low, with frequent rests, as patiently as he 
had formerly let his old nags jog with loose reins and many 
pauses to crop roadside grass. 

““She’s all het up,’”’ he would say. ‘‘We’ll stop under 
this here tree. Let Lady and the pups run for a while to 
straighten out their legs. Callie, you mind the baby while 
mamma sleeps, and I’ll practice with these dice.”’ 

But for all his practicing he was unable to start a crap 
game at any of the auto camps, and the bill fold became so 
pitifully emaciated that the Skitches found it necessary to 
practice economies. There was gas, for instance. At night 
when the camp slept Mr. Skitch would fare forth with an 
empty can and a length of rubber hose, coming home with 
a full can and a strong gasoline breath. 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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fact, prosaic days of pure science, 
ILLUSTRATED BY ™M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


when we would fain make medi- 
cine we turn chiefly not to the garden 
and the wildwood but to the tar bucket 
and the abattoir. From the one we 
have conjured up the countless and 
priceless horde of coal-tar products, 
drugs, dyes, chemicals and perfumes. 
It is a case not of Pinafore’s ‘‘ Merry, 
merry maiden and the tar,” but of 
“Many, many medicines from the tar.”’ 
From the abattoir has sprung an 
ever-widening stream 
of valuable animal ex- 
tracts, Nature’s own 
remedies, from digestive 
ferments and enzymes, 
to hormones, vitamines, 
endocrines and glands 
of every sort. As Moses 
smote the rock in the 
wilderness and the life- 


had made his first batch of many-colored to cure the disease and to drive the malaria bug out of their 
anilines, he thought that he might doeven _ skin blood vessels, down into the deeper parts of the body, 
better by using a purer and more highly so that the blood-thirsty female mosquito cannot, by her 
refined raw material. Accordingly he pro- deepest probing, get a load of bugs to carry to another 
cured at considerable expense some distilled victim. 

aniline oil, free from all impurities, and This means quinine, not by the grain or the pound, but 
started on afresh batch. He measured out by the ton! Only a few months ago there was announced 
the oil, poured in the alcohol and stirred the dispatch to the Orient, under the auspices of the Rocke- 
briskly, but got no slightest gleam orstreak feller International Health Board, of one single shipment of 
of mauve color of any sort; the oilremained two and a half tons of quinine. 

as dull and colorless as linseed. Puzzled, This is only one item of ammunition against a world 
he tried another batch, but no gleam of plague, estimated by experts to carry off more than 2,000,- 
orchid; then, in dismay, he snatched up 000 victims a year. And quinine is still a very expensive 
the original jar of crude oil, poured in the drug, nearly twelve dollars a pound, so that a cheap syn- 
alcohol, and the muddy mixture bloomed thetic quinine—say, at the price of acetanilide, the famous 
like a purple sunset. The thing that made headache cure, which originally cost about four cents a 
the color strike was an impurity—tolui- pound—would be a wonderful boon to humanity. 
dine—in the original crude oil, and to get 


saving waters gushed his quick-change results he needed only to The Quest for Quinine 

forth, so the wand of use the crudest and cheapest aniline oil he 

modernscience hassmit- could find in the market. HILE man’s fumbling fingers have not been able to 
ten the rendering tank When Perkin had made a moderate for- imitate Nature’s masterpiece, quinine, so cunningly 


tune and could live on his royalties in compounded in the cinchona bark of Peru, yet the persistent 
modest fashion, like a true monk of mod- attempts in our laboratories have resulted in some valuable 
ern science and bulldog Briton he re- substitutesand hybrids. Oneof the most useful and newest 
turned to his first love and started once is quinidine, a waste product in the extraction of quinine 
more in his search for quinine. But alas, bark, one of the chips from Nature’s workshop—a mere 
without success! Lady Luck absolutely refused afterthought of hers, thrown off for good measure in a 
to be caught again. playful moment, but hopelessly outranking our most la- 

But if Doctor Perkin could look down on earth borious efforts. This has been found a powerful heart 
again today he might salve his pride with the fact tonic, next perhaps to digitalis, our most potent remedy to 
that no one else has yet won that great triumph, restore the normal rhythm of the heartbeat in serious forms 
except at prohibitive prices, even to this day. It is of heart disease. It is almost the only drug which will re- 
lieve the distressing fibrillation and resulting spasmodic 
twitching of the auricles in advanced stages of heart trouble. 

Another is cincophen, which, as its name indicates is a 
cross between one of our best imitation, or by-product, 


and released a rushing 
flood of living and life-giving rem- 
edies for the healing of the nations. 

Saint Augustine used to upbraid 
the wealthy and fashionable women 
of his day who came rustling in their 
silks and satins to hear him preach, 
for their vanity and absurdity in 
clothing themselves ‘‘in the excre- 
ment of a worm.” But we in these 
modern days have extracted from 


Many a Bitter Instance 
the wastes of the gas works, the coke Have We Known of Two really one of the thera- 


ovens and the slaughterhouses the or More of Our Germ peutic tragedies of mod- 
most wonderful list of remedies, *°¢% Joining Forces ern medicine. 


. inst Their Luckl : : 
chemicals, dyes and perfumes the “%7/"st Their Luckless The heaviest howitz- 
Human Host 


world haseverseen. Wehave “called ers in our world war 
the spirits from the tarry deeps”’ which far outblazon any against malaria are trained 
of Owen Glendower’s or Prospero’s. Andinplaceofamere upon the mosquito and his 
handful of Ariels and Calibans, they are already marching nesting places, draining or 
some 5000 strong, with fresh recruits literally called to the oiling the pools, pressing into 


colors every week. our service, as larva eaters, 
the top minnow, the newt, the 
Lady Luck in Rainbow Hues frog and the baby eel. But 


the second most important 

O DRAW from the black, sticky, loud-smelling rivulet high explosive is quinine, 

of tar, trickling out of the coke ovens, all the colors of given to entire communities 
the rainbow that play across its shimmering, oily surface living on swamps or lakes 
in the sunshine, and the whole bouquet of flower tints and which cannot be drained, both 
fragrances as well, is one of the most marvelous presto- 
change miracles of science. Tar, like Shakspere’s 
loathly toad, ‘“‘wears yet a precious jewel’”’ in its 
crown, and its mental associations in future will be 
with flowers instead of feathers. Like the beloved 
woman of the Song of Solomon, it is ‘‘black, but 
comely, as the tents of Kedar.’ 

Curiously enough, medicine exercised a most impor- 
tant influence upon the discovery of this magnificent 
regiment of tar babies. For the whole group of coal- 
tar dyes, and through them two-thirds of the other 
5000, were stumbled upon by a brilliant and deter- 
mined little English chemist, William Perkin, in the 
course of a tireless attempt to extract—or rather build 
up—a synthetic, or manufactured, quinine out of coal 
tar. He had been working doggedly for nearly two 
years without success, and was beginning to feel dis- 
couraged, when one day he went out to luncheon leay- 
ing in a glass beaker some aniline oil with which he 
had been working. When he came back the oil had 
thickened and stuck to the bottom of the beaker, and 
to clean it off he poured in some alcohol. Instantly it 
struck a brilliant mauve or orchid color. His keen 
brain saw new possibilities at once. He switched from 
the trail of the bitter drug to that of the 
beautiful dye, and inside of a few years 
had made a comfortable fortune out of 
those geraniums of the gas works, those 
crocuses of the coke ovens, now familiar 
as the coal-tar, or aniline, dyes. 

How casually accidental, as the story 
goes, was his original discovery is amus- 
ingly shown by the fact that after Perkin Another Instance of the Boundless Resourcefulness of the Liver Has Just Been Furnished 
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quinines and our old friend phenol—carbolie acid. This 
was built for the purpose of removing accumulations of 
uric acid from the tissues, as it was a powerful stimulant to 
the kidneys. But though disappointing in this respect it 
has proved most useful in relieving the pains of gout, and 
also of arthritis, or inflammation of the joints, and neuralgias 
of various sorts. It is quite natural for the laboratory, 
when the question of christening comes up, to give its 
fatherless tar babies the names of ancient and renowned 
families in the world of healing, and even claim kinship 
with them. 

Speaking of quinine, the great hereditary foe of malaria, 
calls up one of the most recent and striking instances not 
merely of the romance but the drama of new remedies. 
This is no less than the vast improvement, and even cure, of 
a hitherto hopeless and rapidly fatal form of insanity— 
paresis, or general paralysis of the insane. And this triumph 
was won by the aid—of all unheard-of and undreamed-of 
allies—of our ancient and historic enemy, the malaria germ. 


Many a bitter instance have we known of two or more | 


of our germ foes joining forces against their luckless human 
host; indeed, such unholy alliances between measles and 
pneumonia, between influenza and pneumonia, between 
typhoid or diabetes and consumption, are an everyday 
tragedy. But that this bandit of the backwaters, this mur- 
derer from the marsh slime, should suddenly fly at the 
throat of its fellow marauder seems too good to be true. 


Fighting Germs With Germs 


FEW years ago Wagner von Jauregg, an observant ex- 
pert on the staff of a great Vienna hospital for the insane, 
noticed astriking improvement in a case of paresis just after 
the patient had developed a severe attack of malaria. Was 
there a connection between the two events or was it merely 
a coincidence? In such a desperate disease any reasonable 
risk was justifiable, so some mosquitoes were procured, al- 
lowed to feed on the arm of the patient with malaria, and, 
after a proper interval, to bite three or four paresis patients. 
To everyone’s delighted surprise the test was successful; 
all the patients were greatly improved, and one of them 
made such rapid progress that within a few months he was 
able to return to his home and go back to work! 

The new hope was eagerly welcomed by alienists, and 
now on a basis of more than 700 cases on both sides of the 
Atlantic it has been shown that, roughly speaking, from 20 
to 40 per cent of the patients are restored to health and 
many of them to working power, a third of the remainder 
are greatly improved and the rest are unaffected. The only 
bad results have been 
two or three deaths 
from malarial fever. 
But usually there is no 
trouble in curing the 
malaria with quinine 
as soon as good im- 
provement in the men- 
tal condition has been 


by the Recent Triumph Over That Bosom Friend of Our Childhood, Cod«Liver Oil 


obtained. Of course the permanence of these resto- 
rations remains to be seen, but a number have now 
lasted nearly two years, with no sign of relapse. 

If we can impress the malaria parasite into our serv- 
ice to fight the germ of paresis, as in primitive days 
we tamed the wild dog to fight off his brother wolves 
from our flocks, there is no telling how many more of 


such germ Hessians we may be able 
to enlist for the defense of our health. 
This method of fighting the devil 
with fire, or, more precisely, setting 
a thief to catch a thief, has of course 
been employed for years against in- 
sect pests by our agricultural experi- 
ment stations with great success; and 
it will be most interesting to watch 
the possible applications of the 
method on human diseases. 

It has been rather the mode to look 
askance at the tar products, because 
they lend themselves so readily to 
self dosing and drugging. And in 
large doses they may depress the 
heart and should be used only after 
medical advice. 

But one thing should in fair- 
ness be remembered in their favor: 
They furnish a quick-acting and 
comparatively harmless relief from 
the milder and more frequent forms 
of pain, such as headache, neuralgia, 
stomach ache and colic, for which 
formerly opium and its alkaloids, 


An Important Thing Appears to be the 

Sorting and Testing Out of the Precise 

Dye Which Has a Chemical Affinity for 
Each Particular Bacillus or Germ 
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it would not be unfair 
to give part of the 
credit to the fact that 
a large part of our 
milder aches and pains, 
which are far the most 
numerous, are now re- 
lieved by the coal-tar 
remedies until their 
cause can be removed, 
so that opium needs 
to be used only in the 
form of comparatively 
infrequent hypoder- 
mic injections of mor- 
phine for the tempo- 
rary relief of agonizing 
and unendurable pain. 

We have the curious 
paradox of a striking 
decrease in the amount 
of opium and its de- 
rivatives, prescribed or 
otherwise used in both 
medical and household 
practice, accompanied 
by a reported increase in the amount 
imported into the United States, 
presumably for the use of drug ad- 
dicts. And by a still more singular 
kink, there appears no good evidence 
of any increasein the number of drug 
addicts since the Volstead Law. The 


morphine and heroin, were our only 
remedies. They have helped greatly 
that marked decline in the use of opium or its alkaloids, 
both in prescriptions and in household medication, which 
has been one of the striking and cheering features of 
recent decades. 

Some years ago the writer, in a study of the possible sim- 
plification of the materia medica and shortening of our ap- 
palling list of drugs, sent out a questionnaire to some 500 
physicians all over the country. 

The information requested was a list of the ten most 
valuable and indispensable drugs for internal use em- 
ployed by them in their actual practice, arranged as far 
as possible in the rough order of their importance and fre- 
quency of use, the aim being to get a list of old reliables— 
the sheet anchors, the remedies which busy practitioners 
couldn’t keep house without. 

The most interesting features of the 200-odd replies 
were, first, the surprising uniformity of the estimates of 
value, some six or seven drugs appearing in varying orders 
of importance in nearly two-thirds of the lists. This corre- 
sponds closely with Osler’s famous outburst about the six 
or seven real drugs. Second, that a fair sprinkling of the 
doctors did not fill out all the spaces of the blank, saying 
that there were only seven or eight drugs which they 
thought worthy to be termed 
indispensable. And third, the 
low place of opium, or mor- 
phine, usually toward the 
bottom of the list, and in 
many replies omitted alto- 
gether. Part of this blessed 
decline is, of course, due to 
our more rational practice of 
trying to remove causes in- 
stead of just relieving symp- 
toms, and to the wider use 
of serums and vaccines. But 


Mab. B.omentinn 


two dopes seem to appeal to entirely 
different types of nervous systems. 

At all events, coal-tar products, though used far too 
freely and recklessly, have probably as little injurious 
after effects as any other group of drugs of half their pain- 
relieving powers. No known drug makes a good break- 
fast food, but used under intelligent supervision the coal- 
tar remedies have added much to the comfort of life. 

Just in recent months not a few of the butterfly dyes 
themselves are fluttering back to us, decades after Perkin, 
as remedies of high antiseptic value. They are extremely 
powerful germ killers for dressing wounds and local in- 
fections, and almost harmless to the body tissues, bear- 
ing still their flowerlike names—gentian violet, crystal 
violet, malachite green, ethyl violet, Victoria blue, methyl- 
ene blue. 

These flowers that bloom from the tar, tra la, are every 
whit as attractive and vivid as their namesakes, the living 
gentians and violets and poppies which bloom in the gar- 
dens, and perfumes more fragrant than their own can be 
furnished in profusion from the same bituminous source. 


Pretty Colors a Social Asset 


ND oddly enough, instead of the weaker, more exquisite 
scents being overwhelmed and drowned out by the 
stronger, they are, on the contrary, thrown up more clear 
and distinct, floating on the surface of a cloud, so to speak; 
just as a brilliant soprano voice can be heard, clear as a 
bell, above the thunder of the chorus and the clash of the 
orchestra—in fact, requires such a support and background 
to bring out its most brilliant qualities. 

Curiously enough, the strength of these new coal-tar dye 
antiseptics appears to depend upon their color, as Sam- 
son’s strength did upon his hair. They possess, in our high- 
brow language, a high degree of selective affinity. In plain 
United States, they are extremely choosy and particular as 
to the company they keep and the people they take up 
with. Pour them into a wound or inject them into a vein 
and they pay no attention at all to the blood corpuscles and 
cells of the body—just pass the time of day and go on. But 
the moment they meet any bacteria, particularly of the 
wound-infection groups, the streptococci and staphylo- 
cocci, or the colon group, they chum right up with them at 
once and settle down in the nearest lymph gland for a nice 
long visit. 

Just what the streptococci think of their new friends we 
have no means of knowing; everything seems polite and 
peaceable enough. But in a certain number of 
cases, within a few hours, though the bacteria 
are not killed or even decreased in numbers, 
they stop pouring any new swarms into the 
lymph channels and the veins, so that the blood 
becomes completely clear of germs. This gives 
the Home Guard, the body militia, a chance to 
rally and fire in antitoxins; the fever drops, the 
pain disappears and the patient starts on the 
road to recovery. And as the indifference of the 
dyes to the body cells means that they are 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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The Sidewalks of New York 


LTHOUGH there is nothing new in the efforts of mod- 
A ern cities to plan their future, it is perhaps no over- 
statement to say that the appointment by Mayor Walker 
of New York of a nonpartisan committee of four hundred 
and seventy-five citizens to make a survey of that city and 
plans for its future needs is the most important step yet 
taken in this general direction. 

Cities have persisted since very early periods of recorded 
history, and in this country are to all appearances gaining 
strength and power. Possibly millions of their denizens 
might be more contented away from the cities if only they 
knew enough to stay away, but the practical question is to 
make life within these hives as safe, useful and happy as 
the physical circumstances permit. 

New York’s position as respects the rest of the country 
is a peculiar and not wholly enviable one. Frankness re- 
quires the statement that great numbers of citizens in 
other sections hold feelings of intense dislike and resent- 
ment toward the metropolis. This is partly because of its 
polyglot and alien character, the mad rush of its life, the 
seeming scramble after mammon, and fear as well as envy 
of its mighty financial power. 

But these feelings are also in part due to what residents 
of other sections describe as New York’s provincialism. It 
is dangerous no doubt to generalize about six millions of 
city folks, just as Burke questioned the wisdom of indicting 
a whole nation. But New York has many residents who are 
seemingly unconscious of the existence of other cities and 
sections, and who, if they do travel West or South, are so 
superior and arrogant in their attitude toward these places 
as to confirm the already formed opinion of those whom 
they meet that the metropolis is “no place to live.” 

But the problem of New York is immeasurably greater 
and more deep-seated than any question of likes and dis- 
likes, of tastes, manners and prejudices. Immigrants from 
abroad and Americans from other parts of the country 
have poured into the city for a century, and have stopped 
where they landed. Business, financial, industrial, civic 
and social life in New York is made up largely of new- 
comers from other places. 


Here is a city that is one of the most complex and gi-. 


gantic institutions of history. It is one of the few places 


that do not even dream of seeking or asking for new resi- 
dents. In one sense it may be a sign of his arrogance, but 
it is largely true none the less that the New Yorker does 
not give a rap what any other city or section thinks of his 
abiding place. Perhaps he is disagreeably peculiar in this 
attitude, but in any case it is inevitable; it arises, of very 
necessity, from the incredible vastness of which he is part. 

Perhaps no great harm is done, but surely no good is 
accomplished when those in other places think and speak 
only ill of New York. Rather they should regard with gen- 
erous pity and as much sympathetic understanding as pos- 
sible a city whose problems so overshadow their own, and 
which must needs face menaces that they probably will 
never be called upon to face. 

Like Paris, New York suffers from being the national 
center where countless hordes go to have a good time. 
Spending weeks in the metropolis every year in idle pleas- 
ures, these people go back to their home towns and cities, 
there to resume their réle of hard-working and respectable 
citizens; never having given any thought during their ab- 
sence to a single phase of New York life except its most 
superficial and sometimes its most naughty, only to remark 
in pious tones that New York is a terrible place. 

In speaking of cabarets which disgorge in the early morn- 
ing crowds of men in evening dress and women in flaming 
cloaks and finery, which are flaunted in the faces of work- 
men on their way to their jobs, Mayor Walker has been 
quoted as saying: 

‘A reformer is a terrible thing, but I believe in a certain 
amount of reform in respect to conditions like these. I 
don’t believe in outsiders coming to New York and behav- 
ing in such a manner as to make it appear a Sodom or 
Gomorrah.” 

But New York’s fundamental problem may be described 
as economic rather than moral, highly important though 
the latter be. It is true that no other city has such need 
of adequate police protection. With its continental concen- 
tration of luxury spending, its shops and jewelry stores, 
not to mention the most extensive of all pay rolls and the 
largest of alien populations, it is no wonder that civic bodies 
say the city requires from five to ten thousand more police- 
men than the taxpayers have yet been willing to afford. 

The mayor of New York is both logical and constructive, 
however, when he says the fundamental problem has to do 
with the distribution of population. Here is the largest 
German city in the world except Berlin, and one that con- 
tains more Irish and Italians than Dublin and Rome re- 
spectively. The city spends one and a half million dollars 
a day and has more than a hundred thousand employes. 

But it has never been looked upon as a whole, and each 
phase of its needs has been dealt with as a separate and un- 
related thing. On January 1, 1898, this municipal phenom- 
enon was evoked by fiat of the legislature. The cities of 
New York, Brooklyn and Long Island City, the counties 
of New York, Kings, Queens, Richmond, parts of Westches- 
ter, including more than two score municipalities, were 
thrown together into one municipality. Each one of these 
had grown up and developed along its own lines, according 
to its own needs, and in all probability without skillful 
planning or designing. 

Many municipalities were consolidated, but without any 
very careful scheme for the development of the whole. Nor 
has any comprehensive provision been made for the devel- 
opment of the city since the charter of 1897. ‘‘We have 
since that time gone on supplying the needs of the locali- 
ties which have bothered us most,’”’ says Mayor Walker. 
“We have today a city overdeveloped in some parts, under- 
developed in others, but thereby tending to increase the 
confusion and waste that we must and can eliminate.” 

Today more than six million people live within the city’s 
confines, and several million more live almost immediately 
outside its borders and in an economic sense are largely de- 
pendent upon it. The housing, zoning, and distribution of 
population constitute the first and greatest problem. But 
port and terminal facilities, traffic regulation and street 
uses, sanitation and harbor pollution, highways and 
bridges, parks and recreational facilities, and new sources 
of city revenue follow in quick succession. 

All these and other phases of the community’s life have 
been studied in detail by many bodies, such as the Port 
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Authority, the Committee on Regional Plan of the City of 
New York and its Environs, the City Club, the Merchants’ 
Association and the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. But it is hoped that now the great body of re- 
lated material which has hitherto been prepared separately 
will be assembled, and that for the first time the work of 
these several organizations will be coérdinated. 

One may approve or disapprove of New York, love it or 
hate it. These sentiments do not matter at all. What 
really matters, not merely for the great city itself, but even 
more for the nation at large, is the solution of its gigantic 
problems. In the sweeping perspective of centuries one 
metropolis may come and another go; but if New York 
cannot solve its problems what assurance have we that 
any other city will do a better job? 

The country as a whole cannot fail to be concerned with 
the measure of success or failure that meets the latest effort 
of New York to plan its growth. Whatever happens, other 
cities will no doubt wax great. History is full of other 
instances where virtue was supposed to reside more fully out- 
side than within the capital or metropolis. But no Amer- 
ican can be so ostrichlike as to suppose that a sound and 
wholesome development of its mightiest center of popula- 
tion and influence will not help to mold aright the future 
course of the entire nation. 


Prolonging Life 


E CANNOT be too grateful to the scientists and 

physicians who work for humanity. A man of large 
affairs, supposed to be chiefly interested in finance and in- 
dustry, astonished his dinner companions one evening by 
asserting that the greatest man in the United States is 
one of whom most of them had never heard—a medical 
consultant in an Eastern city. Perhaps the halos should be 
transferred from statesmen, explorers, actors and prize 
fighters to this and other medical leaders. 

Yet this wisdom is still in its beginnings. Even the 
common cold is like an unknown planet. If man’s in- 
telligence is measured by his absolute knowledge of his own 
diseases, it is very feeble. 

But lack of knowledge is not the only bar to prolonging 
life. If we knew all, we should not have time or strength to 
apply it. There are said to be two hundred and twelve 
causes of ache or pain in the lower back. In any given case 
of backache, who will take the time and trouble to cover all 
of them and thus isolate the cause? 

Frequent physical examinations, preventive medicine, 
group medicine and community clinics of one sort and an- 
other are advocated as means to prevent disease and pro- 
long life. But social machinery is unequal to the task of 
putting every individual in as perfect a condition as even 
our present limited knowledge permits. 

It is wise to be conservative and face the barriers that 
lie ahead. But it is inspiriting to know that so much can 
be accomplished by mere organization, by the provision of 
facilities that require only thought, care and financial re- 
sources. Many lives, especially of infants, have been saved 
simply by spreading education. A disease such as cancer 
baffles the scientist, but reduction of infant mortality, to 
which the lengthening average of life is so largely due, has 
followed simple additions to general education in hygiene. 

Then, too, the increasing effectiveness of public-health 
service—Federal, state and municipal—is a little appreci- 
ated factor in stretching the span of life. Public-health 


service goes about quietly twenty-four hours a day pre- 


venting trouble. When dread epidemics get a foothold, as 
they so often do, there is a silent but swift and unusually 
effective concentration of defensive measures which the 
public does not sufficiently realize. 

It is a fair question whether modern man has really 
turned enough of his energies to his own physical preserva- 
tion. Countless victories over nature make us jubilant. 
We have telephones, automobiles and radio sets. Material 
prosperity in this country is the wonder of the ages. But 
what are financial and industrial victories if we cannot 
defeat the common cold? We exult over relativity and 
advanced theories of atomic structure, but to what ad- 
vantage if our own physical, nervous and mental organisms 
are not equal to life’s strain? 


——————————e————— 
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NCE again we must take down the old musket from 
the mantel. Once again we must go forth to meet 
the foe. Once again we must adopt as our strategy 

that the best defense is an offense. Since the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance, we must not be caught off 
guard. Once again the army of those opposed to restric- 
tion of immigration is busily engaged in preparation for the 
attack. When Congress assembles again in December they 
will make their greatest assault against the barriers we 
have erected against the tide of immigration since they 
were hurled back in defeat in May, 1924, when the present 
immigration law was enacted. 

For two years now we have effectively checked the tide 
of immigration. Yet it is evident that our task is not yet 
done. We have yet to clean house. It was time to do so 
long ago. We have tried before without very satisfactory 
results. Yet experience has taught us what to do and how 
to do it. It is now up to us. What are we going to do 
about it? 

On June seventh the House of Representatives passed 
the deportation bill without a roll call. It then went to the 
Senate Committee on Immigration, where it now rests; 
for, after holding two brief meetings, action was postponed 
by the Senate committee until December. Thus the 
struggle is ahead of us. We must be prepared for it. We 
must see to it that the Senate is as willing as the House has 
been to clean house. 


A Blow at Undesirables 


HE Immigration Acts of 1917 and 1924, which now ap- 
pear to represent the settled policy of our Government, 
_ have made it possible, to a great extent at least, to limit the 
entry into this country of undesirable and dangerous 
aliens, as well as numerically to check the number of 
immigrants within safe limits. Though virtually every 
_ undesirable type of immigrant is now excluded by law 
from entering the United States, yet it is true that many 
such still get in. Furthermore, the experiences and events 
of everyday life have made it obvious that there are many 
now here who are a menace to our general welfare and 
to our national existence. Although. there should be no 
objection to the deportation of aliens who constitute a 
menace to or are 
an unjust burden 
upon our Govern- 
ment, yet objec- 
tions are heard 
from various 
sources, virtually 
all of which come 
from those op- 
posed to restric- 
tions on immi- 
gration. 
The principal 
“reasons for de- 
porting undesir- 
-able aliens are: 
First, to promote 
the maintenance 
of law and order in 
our country; and 
second, to afford 
protection and 
opportunities for 
development to 
all the people re- 
siding in our coun- 
try, aliens and 
citizens alike. It 
cannot be empha- 
sized too greatly 
that no class of 
people suffers 
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more from the actions of undesirable and law-breaking 
aliens than does that great body of worthy and deserving 
aliens residing in this country, who in good faith are con- 
tributing to our welfare, and are in large numbers planning 
and trying to become citizens of the United States in spirit 
as well as in law. 

Unquestionably the unworthy conduct and flagrant 
disregard of our laws on the part of a very small percentage 
of the aliens residing in this country have tended, un- 
fortunately, to create a prejudice in the public mind against 
all aliens. Therefore, as the House Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization puts it, ‘the deportation of 
that small percentage of undesirable aliens will redound 
to the benefit of the worthy and deserving aliens in the 
country to an equal, if not greater, degree than to that of 
our own citizens.” 

Aliens now here legally have nothing to fear from the 
passage of the deportation bill. Those now here and those 
who propose to come in the future illegally must have tear 
put into their hearts. Thus only can we obtain the results 
desired from the proper restriction of immigration. 

Let us see what the deportation bill proposes to do. 
Concerning the presence in the United States of aliens who 
at the time of entry were members of one or more classes 
excluded from admission into this country, it is proposed 
that they may be deported at any time within five years 
after entry. This does not apply, however, to the an- 
archistic classes, to aliens entering in violation of the Act 
of 1924, or to aliens here from Asiatic countries in viola- 
tion of our laws. These three groups may be deported at 
any time after entry, and rightly so. 

The bill will legalize the presence in this country of all 
aliens, not otherwise deportable, whose entry into the 
United States was prior to July 1, 1924, provided they are 
not deported within three years. As the bill cannot become 
law before the first part of 1927 at the earliest, it would 
seem that this provision is equivalent to giving these aliens 
a new start. In other words, Uncle Sam proposes to wipe 
their slate clean and start over on a new basis after June 
30, 192K 


On the other hand, the surreptitious or unlawful entry 
of any alien since July 1, 1924, means deportation at any 
time in the future; for why should the illegal presence here 
of an alien for a definite period of time justify the violation 
of our laws? Many of those here now illegally may not 
have realized the immensity of their offense. 

Congressman Johnson estimates that there are 1,300,000 
here who cannot prove that they entered legally. Perhaps 
we were partly responsible for the situation. Hence it is 
the part of wisdom in these cases to be tolerant and just. 
But those who come in illegally in the future, whether by 
land or water, whether from contiguous territory or not, 
have no excuse whatsoever. In the interest of the aliens 
here legally, as well as in our own interests, we propose to 
deport them one and all. Unquestionably the American 
people approve such action by Congress. 


Misinterpreting Freedom 


HE anarchistic classes may be excluded at any time 

after entry. As early as 1890 Professor Mayo-Smith 
wrote: ‘‘In former times—thirty or forty years ago—the 
immigrants regarded our republic as the model of a free 
government. They rejoiced in their escape from the mon- 
archies of Europe and came here enthusiastic for democratic 
institutions. Today the socialist and the anarchist look 
upon the republic as entirely inadequate to fulfill their ideal 
of what a state ought to be. They are as far in advance of 
us as we have supposed ourselves to be in advance of the 
absolute monarchy. They desire the overthrow of all social 
institutions, of state, of property, of inheritance, of mar- 
riage and of religion. Their views are incompatible with 
social and political institutions as we regard them. There 
is and must be an irreconcilable conflict between their 
success and the maintenance of existing civilization. The 
two cannot live together.” 

Again he stated: ‘‘Socialism and anarchism are not 
plants of American growth, nor of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
They are not natural to the American mind; neither are 
they due to any deterioration in the condition of the labor- 
ing class in this country, and thus the fruit of despair and 
hopelessness in regard to the future. They are the impor- 
tations of foreign agitators who come here for the purpose of 
making converts 
to their doctrines. 
These men are 
under false im- 
pressions as to the 
rights of liberty 
which they shall 
enjoy here, and 
they interpret the 
freedom of agita- 
tion and of speech 
which we allow 
them as evidences 
of the weakness of 
our Government. 
And, in fact, we 
have so long been 
accustomed to 
permit the indi- 
vidual to air his 
grievances that 
we are ill prepared 
to cope with men 
who do not hesi- 
tate to resort to 
conspiracy and 
revolutionary vio- 
lence. We have 
been accustomed 
to rely upon the 
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ORAWN BY DONALD MCKEE DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 


Civilization, 1926 Scotch Poker Player, Waiting for His Chip to Come In 


Lampoon on No-See-Ums 


LACK flies, mosquitoes and midges and gnats, 


Biters and stingers of every degree, 
Worst of you all are those minikin brats, 
The pesky no-see-ums that no one can see! 
The hated no-see-ums, berated no-see-ums, 
Unsated no-see-ums that no one can see. 


Venomous, infinitesimal forms, 

They come in their Mephistophelean swarms, 
Invading our Eden of mountainy dell 

And lake-dotted woodland, to make it a hell. 

As tiny and sharp as the point of a pin, 

There isn’t a hole that they cannot get in, 

There isn’t a mesh that they fail to go through; 
You haven’t a chance with their damnable crew. 
They nurse anti-human, implacable grudges 
That won’t be appeased by the smokiest smudges, 
And slap if you will at their atomy host, 
There’s no satisfaction in slapping a ghost. 
They swoop on their quarry, on you and on me, 
The pesky no-see-ums that no one can see; 

The sneaky no-see-ums, the freaky no-see-ums, 
The cheeky no-see-ums that no one can see. 


Come, wind of the mountains, and whirl to the skies 


The pestilent clans of the gnats and the flies, 
But sweep to their Hades, wherever it be, 

The pesky no-see-ums that no one can see; 
Audacious no-see-ums, sagacious no-see-ums, 
Voracious no-see-ums that no one can see! 
For the insolent mosquitoes 

Pass their bills above our vetoes, 

And the scandalous black flies 


Bite our wrists and close our eyes, 

And the irritating midges 

Raise our brows in welts and ridges, 

And the misbegotten gnats 

Make us scratch like pussycats ; 

But the devilish no-see-wms 

Make us long for mausoleums! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Ballad of the Stay- 
at-Home 


OW that the breeze of autumn 
nips, 
My gloating friends most kindly 
deign 
To reénact vacation trips 
By motor, steamer, yacht or train. 
If sing you must the trite refrain 
Of sightsthat left you mute and awed, 
If stillmy friendship yow dretain, 
Don’t tell me what you saw abroad. 


I know by heart what stylish ships 
Plow cross the transatlantic lane ; 
I know that stewards stalk for tips, 


Iknow about those nightsin Spain: 


DRAWN BY B, ALLEN ZANE 
The Fellow Who Gave Out Uniforms in the 


Army Buys His Little Boy Some Clothes 


Ad nauseam, from countless lips 
Each fall I hear the same inane 
And hoary anecdotal quips 
Fromthose who crossed the foam- 
ing main. 
I’m sick of hearing folks arraign 
America. I'll not applaud 


Returning tourists’ smug dis- 


dain— 
Don’t tell me what you saw abroad. 


ENVOI 


I’ve listened well, despite the strain; 
Politely I have hemmed and 
hawed; 


But now, good Lawd, I’m talkin’ | 


plain— 
Dowt tell me what you saw 
abroad. 
—Arthur L. Lippmann. 


Half Mourning 


HE Southern lady, returning 
to her home from a trip North, 
was far too wise and too fond of 
Mandy to forget a present for 


And effervescing old champagne her. She searched New York for just the shade of red that 


Whose mellow magic travelers laud. 
I ask you ere I wax profane— 
Don’t tell me what you saw abroad. 


. amd Mrs. Beans 


in black. 


pleased Mandy best. However, she found Mandy clothed 


“Yas’m,” said Mandy. “Mah thu’d husban’s died.” 


“T’m so sorry. I’ll give the red waist to Linda and buy 


you something else.” 
(Continued on Page 149) 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 

“Beans, I Met a Mrs. Major Bloodhound, of 
Macon, Ga., This Morning. She is in Town 
Looking Into the New Science of Face Lifting 


“Vi, if I Was Afflicted With a Map Like 
That I Wouldn’t Stop at TNT’’ 


“Dear Mrs. Beans, the Specialist Tells Me 
That Face Lifting is a Long and Painful 
Operation" 


“‘She is to Consult a Very Eminent Special« 
ist on the Advisability of Undergoing the 
Operation. Ah! Here She is Now" 


a 
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IFTY thousand acres of tertile, sun-bathed fields! 

Row upon row of richly luxuriant tomato vines— 

field upon field, stretching away beyond the 
horizon—the pride of the patient grower—the 
unceasing “factories” of nature producing the radiant 
fruits of healthfulness and nourishment! 

A mighty acreage and a mighty harvest, almost 
impossible to imagine for a single food product. But 
under normal crop conditions, all of it is required to 
meet the demand for Campbell’s Tomato Soup. With 
Campbell’s own tomato farms at its center, this huge 
domain each season is devoted to the production of that 
special kind of full-meated and perfect tomato which is 
necessary for blending the soup of finest quality and flavor. 

Every tomato is sun-ripened to its sweet maturity 
right on the vines. Every tomato is washed five times 
in crystal pure, running water. In giant colanders of 
solid nickel, with mesh as fine as pin-points, the 


prominin 
er 
We ail 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE 


the tonic 
goodness of 


tomatoes! 


tomatoes are strained to a smooth puree of the tonic 
juices and the luscious “meat”. Golden country 
butter, fresh and appetizing herbs, dainty seasoning 
are blended in by the Campbell’s chefs and the soup is 
cooked in solid nickel tureens to just that delicious, 
appetizing flavor for which it is so famous. 

There’s health in every spoonful of it—glowing, 
exuberant health. For Campbell’s Tomato is a perfect 
illustration of the tonic, beneficial qualities of a good 
soup. It is a delight to the taste. It instantly awakens 
the appetite, nourishes with nature’s own valuable 
vegetable food, and promotes the flow of digestive 
juices. These are the reasons why soup is such an 


important article of diet and why you will find it 
listed regularly in the ideal dietaries recommended for 
all-round good health by the experts. 

Scientists have not yet succeeded in determining the 
exact nature of vitamines, but it is a 


well-known fact 


All 


red ripe 
luscious 
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that a diet lacking in these will result in impaired health 
and sometimes in actual disease. Foods containing 
them are essential to a proper diet. And tomatoes are 
among the foods richest in certain vitamines. 

For your health, for your pleasure eat Campbell’ S 
Tomato Soup often. And when you wish to give it extra 
richness and nourishment, serve it as Cream of Tomato 
Soup—a wonderful dish for the children. To prepare it, 
heat the contents of can of C ampbell’ s Tomato Soup to 
the boiling point in a saucepan after adding a pinch of 
baking soda. Then heat separately an equal quantity 
of milk or cream. Stir the hot soup into the hot milk 
or cream but do not boil. Serve immediately. 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup is a wonderful sauce, too, for 
meats, fish, sz ausage and salads. It gives added tastiness 
to spaghetti, rice, eggs, or vegetables. It is delicious 
mixed with roast beef. gravy. Order your supply today 
and let the whole family benefit from this famous soup! 
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Br HENRY RALEIGH 


He Had Stepped Sharply Backward, in the Manner of One Dodging a Missile 


Pees 


NE week from the day I came to Tenacres, Jean 
went to Tampa, and that afternoon Winthrop 
Evans came. 

It had been a swift week, so much that was new, so 
engrossing were Barbara’s demands for entertainment and 
so much did I dread what was to come. Barbara had ac- 
cepted me with better grace than we at first expected, 
though she watched her mother with wistful anxiety 
whenever Jean talked to me. Bethlehem was right; the 
child was inclined to be jealous of me. But my stories 
about her grandfather’s childhood were a strong asset. 
Jean had, surprisingly, told her only gentle things about 
Bruce MacIntyre and had not allowed Annie to talk of him 
at all. Barbara never ran out of questions about him. 

“Tell her anything at all about father that you want 
to,” Jean told me, ‘except, of course, those things that 
I’ve lied about.” 

“But how are you ever going to account to her for all 
these false situations you’ve built up around her?” I asked. 

“T don’t know. If you hadn’t come out of the picture 
I should have lived these false situations into true ones. I 
never want Barbara to have or to suspect that she has any 
money until after she’s happily married, or is either too 
ill or too old to be in any danger of men’s avarice.”’ 

Besides my recollections of Bruce MacIntyre, I had 
another advantage over Barbara’s old nurse, Annie. All 
Annie’s anecdotes and adventures interesting to a child 
had long since grown stale; mine were new. Barbara 
accepted me as impersonally as she might have enjoyed an 
unfinished storybook. But she withheld any promise of 
affection. I was a stranger, on probation. She did not ery 
the morning that her mother left, though Jerusalem re- 
ported that Jean had cried nearly all the way to the vil- 
lage—the first time he had ever seen her cry, and he was 
much disturbed. 

“‘Her’ll weaken herself clean out, worryin’ fo’ dat chile,’”’ 
he said. “‘I done tol’ her her’d more better stayed home 


withouten toofs than make herself sick gettin’ jus’ one toof. 
But, Mis’ Douglas, ain’t dat Barb’ra a curi’us chile— 
nebber makin’ one li’l’ whimper? Her’s hard, like rock, 
dat’s what her is.” 

But in the afternoon, when it came time for Barbara’s 
nap and I had carried the light limp little figure to the 
swing on the balcony, she could not go to sleep. 

“T think Ise gwine to be sick, Margo,” she kept repeat- 
ing worriedly. ‘‘I feel wetched, weally I do.”’ Words 
beginning with the sound of r were the only ones her 
precocious little tongue could not pronounce. Her vocabu- 
lary was amusingly staid and scholarly, with occasional 
incongruous excerpts from Bethlehem’s dialect. “‘I think 
I’ll feel better if we play mother and the dentist,’’ she sug- 
gested. “‘Perhaps a game won’t be so sad as just thinking 
about her.” 

I was the dentist; she was her mother. “How do you do, 
Doctor Crabtree? I am Mrs. Mack. I just got off the 
train and I want to hurry home to my little girl much 
sooner than a week. Have you What’s that, Margo?” 
She jerked her listless head from the pillows and listened. 

“Tt sounds like an airship,’ I said. She looked at me 
curiously; the astute little ears had caught the excitement 
in my voice. 

“Are you frightened at airships?’’ she asked. “I’m not; 
they never fall on us. But that’s not one; airships make 
an up-high noise. Take me, quick! I want to see!” I 
stood her on the window ledge, supporting her against my 
shoulder, and in a moment a rowboat rounded the curve 
in the stream. It held two men. Barbara had never seen 
an outboard motor on a boat, but she observed instantly 
that they had no oars. “‘ What is that noise? Does it make 
the boat go?” 

I explained it to her as best I could, wondering if they 
saw us, straining my eyes with curiosity for my first sight 
of Winthrop Evans, my heart pounding. Barbara recog- 
nized Jim Hatton long before I was able to. 


“Tt’s Mr. Jim Hatton, coming to see mother!” she cried 
excitedly. “‘He’s a land-seller man. Maybe his automobile 
is broken; it’s a very old one.” 

They came slowly, making a great hubbub, maneuvering 
between the pine logs that had fallen in the creek. In the 
three years since that time Philippi Creek has become 
geography, and is mapped in important letters as Philippi 
River, and any number of pioneering subdivisions send 
their narrow cement sidewalks down to its edge. But at 
that time it was merely an obscure little Florida creek, 
meandering through six miles of uncharted virgin wilder- 
ness. White herons waded through its reeds and lilies; 
whippoorwills and mocking birds and Kentucky cardinals 
sang along its banks; sequestering alligators and enormous 
turtles sunned themselves on its fallen logs; and all day 
long the fish leaped high from its lazy tide-timed waters, 
making pleasant splashes of noise. It is a serene, com- 
placent little stream, saved from drought in the dry season 
and from flood in summer by the controlling tides of the sea. 

Jean’s was the only cleared and cultivated land on the 
creek. The balcony of the Aircastle jutted five or six feet 
over the water, and it was from this that Barbara and I 
watched the two men in the rowboat. While it slowly 
approached I repeated to myself the description Doctor 
Holmquist had given me of his nephew— “‘tall and dark and 
unusually good-looking; doesn’t appear sick; not in sym- 
pathy with the patient; skeptical about women; eager for 
the money in the case; may live two years; a war victim.” 

I could see that he was dark, for his hair shone black in 
the sunshine. He wore no hat or coat. He sat, half turned 
on the seat, in the bow of the boat. And before he lifted 
his head so that we saw his face, while he sat there—supple 
shouldered in a soft-collared white shirt, and his black hair 
a little blown by the wind—he made me think of my dead 
son, Robert. I felt tears in my eyes and a stab of the pain 
that never quite dies from my heart. It may have been 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Fine Manufacturing 
and Its Results 


Hupmobile with its Eight is leading 
the way in a momentous change in 
the motor car industry. 


It believes thatthe surface has not 
yet been scratched in revealing the 
fine things in beauty and performance 
which will inevitably be achieved in 
cars priced around *2500. 


For its own Eight incorporates a 
value hitherto unknown; and must 
be regarded as first to proclaim, on 
behalf of the industry, the era— 
which is surely here—when the very 


Hupmobile &ight—so superior that it seems like 
a new principle — initiates momentous 
change in motor car buying 


topmost in beauty, and quality, and 
performance, can be bought for a 
$2500 expenditure. 


The confirmation is in the Hupmo- 
bile Eight itself—in its distinguished 

eauty and its spacious luxury—its 
unexcelled smoothness and _ agility 
—its super-abundant power—its un- 
exampled ease of handling—its engi- 
neering superiorities—its assured 
longer life—its ability to stay put— 
in every one of the special qualities 
which are making the straight-eight 
the preferred fine car today. ~ 


The reason why Hupmobile gets results out of the 
straight-eight, and puts qualities into it, so supe- 
tior as to make the Hupmobile Eight seem like a 
new principle, is:— 


That Hupmobile has kept its mind—first, last and 
all the time for 18 years—on the highest type of 
manufacturing and engineering, above and beyond 
every other consideration. 


Engineers are saying now that the only eight which 
comes close enough to the Hupmobile to justify 
comparison is a fine Italian car selling for several 
thousand dollars more than the Hupmobile price 
of $2345—and this is probably true. 


The reason why this is true is the precise reason 
already given. 
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In Europe large production is impossible. So 
manufacturers give all their time and thought 
and ¢reative genius to the advancement of fine 
engineering and manufacturing. 


Over here, America became the world’s masters 


lane tr E FINE CAR 
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of mass production, because of our enormous 
sales possibilities, and the opportunities for the 
legitimate profit which accrues. 


But, with a few honorable exceptions, this proud 
position has been attained at the expense of fine 
manufacturing and real engineering progress. 


Hupmobile has never deviated from its 
original purpose of putting manufac- 
turing and engineering first—never for 
so much as a single month yielding to 
the tempting lure in the other direction. 


Now, in this Eight, it adds surpassing and ex- 
quisite beauty of line and riding luxury of the 
highest degree. 


ry r r 


This very Straight-Eight was being developed all 
through the years while Hupmobile was earning 
its world-wide reputation for manufacturing and 
engineering. 


Hupmobile simply took the principle which any 
manufacturer of the finer, higher-priced cars might 
have utilized—and applied the scientific Hupmo- 
bile practice of search and re-search, test and re- 
test, analysis and re-analysis (which is the practice 
obtaining in Europe’s leading cars.) 


Thus it produced the Eight which is now carrying 
its magnificent success to heights far above the 
unprecedented level reached in its first year. 


ry yr ve 


During the years that this Eight has been in 
development and production Hupmobile has 
advanced into the first rank of American manu- 
facturers, and is applying to the Eight the preci- 
sion manufacture and the beauty ideals which 
are its guiding stars, and with the wonderful 
results which such manufacturing assures. 


And the public’s record-breaking buy- 
ing of the Eight as one of America’s 
finest and most distinguished cars, has 
come as a reward of the fine manu- 
facturing and engineering which is 
Hupmobile’s history. 
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Beauty—Color Options—Luxury 
Sedan, five-passenger, *2345. Sedan, seven-passen- 
ger, 2495. Sedan-Limousine, seven-passenger, 
$2595. Coupe, two-passenger, with rumble seat, 
$2345. Roadster, with rumble seat, $2045. Touring, 
five-passenger, $1945. Touring, seven-passenger, 
$2045. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
because of this that Winthrop Evans was pleasing to me 
from the first, and I could never share any of Jean’s preju- 
dices against him or dislike of him. I had not expected to 
like him; I could not imagine his being willing to take part 
in such an “‘experiment,”’ as his uncle had called it; but I 
did like him. 

Jim Hatton saw us. ‘Hello, there, little Barbara! Good 
afternoon, Mrs. Douglas. We’re out exploring.”’ He had 
to shout his words above the noise of the motor. Winthrop 
Evans had thrown back his head to look up at us and the 
sun struck full on his face. 

“‘Oh, Margo,”’ whispered Barbara, “‘isn’t that a pretty 
man? IJ like him.” 

““We don’t call men pretty, dear,’”’ I said, chilled by a 
thought of her mother. 

“T do,” she said. ‘‘He’s every bit as pretty as the Prince 
in my Cinderella book, only he hasn’t got a hat with a long 
feather. Hurry! Let’s go down and see them.” 

“Honey, yo’ mamma don’ nebber ’low you talk to strange 
folks.’ Bethlehem had come hurrying over from the bun- 
galow, panting and flustrated. “If dem mens wants to talk 
to Mis’ Douglas, I can stay heah wiv you-all.”’ 

“Bethlehem, please don’t be a nuisance. Mother always 
lets me talk to Mr. Jim Hatton. Once when he came horse- 
back, she let him take me up on the big horse with him. 
Take me, quick, Margo!”’ 

“But, Barbara,” I said, “‘they’re going right on by. It 
wouldn’t be polite tostop them. Wehaven’t anything tosay 
to them.” 

‘*’Cose us ain’t,’’ seconded Bethlehem, staunchly loyal to 
Jean’s policies, but neatly turning her apron wrong side 
out in case they were overthrown. She came up behind me 
to whisper in my ear, ‘‘ Dat’s jus’ how dat other white man 
got his self shooted, makin’ frens wi’ Barb’ra fust off. Dis 
chile’s a reg’lar bo’n flirt, dat’s what her is.” 

““You know mother doesn’t allow you to whisper things 
I can’t hear, Bethlehem. And I’m positive mother’d like 
me to see Mr. Jim Hatton’s boat. If you don’t let me I’ll 
cough till I’m weally sick. Now!” 

I purposely permitted all this to go on, wanting Beth- 
lehem to witness well my helpless indecision. At the threat 
of coughing, Bethlehem gave a surrendering grunt and 
grimace and held out her arms to the small lovely tyrant, 
who still stood on the ledge in the circle of my arm. “Us is 


Barbara Looked 


sho courtin’ a heap o’ trouble, but if her makes herself sick 
dat’ll be worser.”’ 

“Mr. Hatton! Mr. Hatton! Wait!”’ Barbara was call- 
ing excitedly, but she drew back from Bethlehem. ‘‘ You’re 
so hateful, Bethlehem, I don’t wish you to carry me. You 
take me, please, Margo.” 

But I couldn’t afford to lose Bethlehem’s witnessing eyes 
and ears. This first meeting must seem natural and un- 
planned, so I told Barbara that I was afraid I might drop 
her on the stairs and she must let Bethlehem carry her if 
she wanted to go down. For a minute I thought her petu- 
lance would win, but the lure was too great. Poutingly 
she let Bethlehem take her. 

Her call was, of course, exactly what the men had 
wanted. They had stopped the motor and Winthrop Evans 
was mooring them by clinging to a corner post of Jean’s 
tiny wharf. I was so conscious of the situation that I could 
scarcely answer his greeting when Jim Hatton introduced 
us, and he seemed equally so. To Jim Hatton’s “‘ Mr. 
Evans, this is little Miss Barbara Mack,” he replied, with a 
set smile and in a forced voice, “‘ How do you do, Barbara?’”’ 
And she replied very gravely and precisely, ‘‘How do 
you do?” 

His seélf-consciousness and embarrassment made my 
heart sink. He opened his mouth several times to say 
something, but closed it helplessly and looked away. 
Surely, I thought, this is no man to win the affection of a 
discriminating, erratic child like Barbara. But Barbara 
surveyed him with favor. 

“Tf you had a hat with a feather in it, and a long wed 
velvet cape, you’d look just about like the Prince in my 
Cinderella book.” 

“Not really! Well, well,” he said inanely, applying him- 
self with unnecessary vigor to his task of holding the boat 
to the wharf. 

“‘T hope he was a nice Prince,’’ said Jim Hatton, with 
loud laughter; but Barbara did not glance his way. She 
seemed fascinated by the discomfited stranger, and Beth- 
lehem grimaced ominously at me. So I turned at once to 
Jim Hatton. 

“‘Ts this the Mr. Evans whom you spoke about? Jean will 
be sorry to miss you.” 

‘Well, doesn’t matter, I guess. He’s as obstinate as the 
rest of you Yankees. I’ve showed him Mrs. Mack’s prop- 
erty—best in the world for groves; but by Jiminy, he 
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found this creek, and now spite of all I can warn him, he 
won’t hear to buying any good ground; he’s dead set on 
wastin’ his money on this jungle along here.” 

“Well, your poor soil’s good enough for me if it will pro- 
duce a paradise like this.”” Winthrop Evans gestured with 
his free arm, keeping his eyes away from us. ‘“‘I suppose 
it’s taken you a good many years to do this, hasn’t it, Mrs. 
Douglas?” 

‘Well, I have only been here a week,” I said; ‘‘but 
Mrs. Mack has lived here a little more than three years, I 
think.” 

“Oh, I thought perhaps you were her mother.” 

“No. I have just come—to care for Barbara.” 

“But when Margo was a little girl she lived just across 
the fence from my grandfather,’ Barbara’ solemnly 
informed him. 

This was probably a little surprising to both my fellow 
conspirators, and in the short silence Bethlehem took op- 
portunity to say darkly, ‘‘ Mis’ Mack won’t be welcomin’ 
no neighbo’s, Mistah Hatton. I hopes you ain’t spectin’ to 
sell dis gempman no prope’ty anyways close heah.” 

Barbara saved us answering this. 

“‘Ts this your boat?’’ she asked Winthrop Evans in her 
clear sweet little voice. 

“‘Tt’s one I’ve rented. But I will buy one like it if I come 
to live on this creek.” 

“Oh, are you wich?” 

He got very red. “‘No, indeed, I’m not. I’m quite poor. 
But boats don’t cost much.” 

“Ours did. We saved all the wild-blackberry money in 
a broken pitcher for a long time, and ours won’t go like an 
automobile either. Jerusalem or mother has to wo it.” 

“But, you see, I haven’t any little boys or girls, or even 
a wife to take care of, so I can save faster.”’ 

Bethlehem groaned audibly; Jim Hatton turned away 
to hide a smile. 

“Oh!” said Barbara. “‘Then could-I go in your boat 
sometimes if you aren’t too busy? I’ve never been in one 
that goes like an automobile. Oh, look, Margo! Look! 
Oh ——” 

Thus came the advent of the puppy. It poked its pretty 
nose from between Winthrop Evans’ legs—a sleepy, fluffy 
collie pup. It had been asleep under the triangular seat in 
the bow of the boat. This completed the captivation of 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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Leadership , 


for value 


Buick occupies an unique posi- 
tion in the motor car industry. It 
shares its price with many cars, 
but its value with none. 


The reason is, that no other car 


at the price has anywhere near. 


the same volume. 


Every day $1,000,000 is invested 
in Buick motor cars. In produc- 
ing sO many Cars, great savings 
are accomplished. 


These savings—the economies 
of leadership—are put right 
back into Buick value. They sup- 
port exhaustive engineering 


activity. They finance a never- 
ceasing search for the new and 
better things. 


And these savings allow Buick to 
market, at moderate price, a car 
of very finest quality, with every 
modern improvement. 


Buick now presents a new and 
better Buick—the Greatest Ever 
Built—with an engine vzbration- 


less beyond belief. 


Buy no car today until you have 
inspected and driven this new 
Buick, with this new engine. You 
never have seen a motor car 
value like it. 


@|| EVERY WORKING DAY: 
7@{| 1200 NEW BUICKS LEAVE 
~ || THE BUICK ASSEMBLY LINE 
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The dignity of your office, is the 


point 
—Henry VIII, Act I, Scene II. 


UTT,’’ remarked Mr. 

Tutt, fixing his partner 

across the open volume 
of cyc upon his knees, “if you 
ever attain public office, don’t 
go and get a swelled head!” 

The lesser Tutt tilted back 
his chair and canted his cigar 
ceilingward. ‘‘Me? A 
swell chance I’d ever have 
to get one that way!” 

“Then be duly grate- 
ful!’”’ ejaculated Tutt the 
greater, leaning over and 
removing from the lower 
drawer of his desk a bot- 
tle containing a brown } 
fluid. ‘‘Malt extract?”’ 
he inquired, pouring out a 
glass of it. 

“After you,” answered 
Tutt politely. 

“No, no! After you!” 
Tutt preceded him and 
Mr. Tutt refilled the glass. 
““Thank heaven!” he ex- 
claimed, holding it to the 
sunlight. ‘‘There’s no fly 
in this amber!” 

Tutt watched him re- 
gretfully as he drained off 
the contents and reparked 
the bottle. “‘May I ask 
what particular fly is giv- x. 
ing you annoyance?” he 
ventured. 

Mr. Tutt removed his 
feet from the desk before 
him. ‘‘ You may—Josiah 
P. McGraw.” 

Tutt wrinkled his nose. 
“Now McGraw has got a 
job, nobody’ll ever pry 
him off it!’’ he asserted. 

‘““He thinks he’s go- 
ing to be the next mayor,” retorted Mr. Tutt. 

Tutt stared at his partner incredulously. ‘Him? 
McGraw? On what ticket?” 

“On the reform ticket.” 

*“What’s that?” 

“All the guys that got licked at the last election,” 
said Mr. Tutt. 

Tutt wagged his cigar, like a meditative setter. ‘That 
explains everything!”’ he declared. 

‘“What do you refer to?” 

“His passion for purity! What’s he like?” asked Tutt 
eagerly. “‘I haven’t seen him since he was elected.”’ 

“Like!”’ Mr. Tutt stretched forth his arms until it 
seemed as though his wrists would part company with the 
sleeves of his old frock coat. “‘Ye gods! He’s grown a 
beard and he wears a high hat! I don’t believe he ever 
takes it off. You really ought to drop around to the 
Municipal Building and give him the once-over. He sits in 
a magnificent marble hall, surrounded by a cohort of clerks, 
cashiers, accountants, examiners, auditors, investigators, 
doorkeepers, attendants and messengers, with his little 
eyes fixed on the municipal bond issues in order to make 
sure that none of ’em are paid off before they come due 
in 1998. 

“Don’t make any mistake! He’s the wise little guy, at 
that! He may have delusions of grandeur, but he’s got 
sense enough to have made up his mind to cop off all the 
kudos in this administration and capitalize it for his own 
political advantage. 

“He figures that every dollar he saves the city ought to 
mean a vote for Josiah P. McGraw. Two years from now 
he’ll be running for mayor on his own ticket—the ticket 
of Honesty, Efficiency, Frugality! 

“And the things that he does, Tutt! The incredible 
things that he does! He swallows the camels and strains 
at the gnats.” 

Mr. Tutt shook his fist in the direction of the City Hall. 
“‘T don’t object to efficiency. I wouldn’t even mind his being 
mayor. What I can’t stand is his infernal side. He ought 
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The Honorable Josiah Became Faintly Pink. ‘‘That is Abominable!’ He Sputtered 


to ride on a cloud surrounded by angels blowing upon 
golden trumpets and singing ‘Behold, I am the people, and 
wisdom and purity shall die with me.’ He’s got such an in- 
fernal superiority complex that he can’t speak to common 
folks any longer. And I hate his ginger-colored suit, red 
tie, and his tall silk hat. Why, he used to treat me like a 
long-lost brother before he was elected! Called me Eph— 
if you can imagine it. And of course I always called him 
Josh. But now he won’t even see me!”’ 

“What?” cried Tutt, horrified. 

“He—McGraw—will not see me! I dropped in at the 
Municipal Building half an hour ago simply to shake hands 
and wish him good luck. I found myself in a sort of whited 
sepulcher made of Carrara marble, with an old maid in 
paper cuffs sitting in the middle of it. 

““T’m an old friend of Mr. McGraw’s,’ I explained, ‘and 
I merely wished to pass the time of day.’ 

““*What’s your name?’ she snapped. ‘The controller is 
very busy.’ 

““My name is Ephraim Tutt,’ I said. ‘I’ve known His 
Excellency for some twenty years.’ She wrote down my 
name on a printed slip and ran it through a time clock. 

««¢Sit down,’ she ordered, pointing at a stone bench. 

“So Isat. On her desk was a thing I have since ascer- 
tained is called an autograph device. You write on it witha 
pencil harnessed to a complicated set of levers and what 
you write comes out on another desk at the other end of the 
building. Well, Aphrodite wrote what I suppose was my 
name on it. I waited for about fifteen minutes. Nobody 
else was around except the old maid and me. By and by 
the machine began to click. 

““*The controller is very sorry,’ says she, ‘but he is ex- 
ceedingly busy this morning. He regrets that he cannot 
receive you socially during business hours. He is of the 
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opinion that it would set a bad example to his sub- 
ordinates. However, if you would care to come by 
appointment at half after five Friday afternoon, he 
will try to make time to see you.’”’ 
“And what did you say to that?”’ asked Tutt. 
The old lawyer reached for the malt extract. ‘I don’t 
remember exactly,’ he replied. ‘‘But when I left they 


‘were telephoning for the fire department.” 


Pes 


T WAS not long after the Tuttish conversation just re- 

corded that, on a certain fine morning in mid-April, Mr. 
Marcus Bozeman, auditor of District Attorney Peckham, 
hied him to the office of the controller in the aforesaid 
Municipal Building for the purpose of securing for his 
chief the necessary certification of the financial authorities 
to various expenditures incident to the administration of 
his office and the pursuit and punishment of crime. Mr. 
Bozeman’s visits for this purpose were made upon his 
friend, Mr. Moses Spellman, whose duty it was, in his ca- 
pacity of ControJler McGraw’s second assistant auditor, 
to examine the pale-blue vouchers presented to him by the 
district attorney’s representative and after due investiga- 
tion to signify approval under his sign manual. 

“Look at here, Bozey’’—he scowled, tipping back his 
green eye shade and scrutinizing with the care befitting his 
responsibilities the voucher before him—‘“‘ain’t this some- 
thing new? Teeth! How about it?” 

Mr. Marcus Bozeman made a dégagé gesture indicating 
airy indifference. 

‘OS all right,” he said. ‘‘Peckham ordered ’em for 
Swackhammer so’s he could testify in the Kantor case. He 
was no good as a witness unless he had teeth. You couldn’t 
hear a word he said. Put your John Hancock on it and 
shove it along.” ; 

“Not much I won’t!”’ retorted Mr. Spellman. “‘Mc- 
Graw would eat me alive if I did. Him and your boss 
don’t amalgamate.” 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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] Choice cuts of pork are 

carefully selected to insure 
the proper proportioning of fat 
and lean. 


In order to secure the exact 

quality and flavorofseason- 
ing which characterizes Brook- 
field Sausage, Swift & Company 
imports whole spices direct from 
Singapore. These spices are 
ground in the Sausage Kitchens 
and blended with rubbed sage, 
salt, and sugar of fine table 
quality. 


In tiled kitchens, properly 

ventilated and cooled, 
Brookfield Sausage is prepared 
in links and patties. 


It is then packed in con- 

venient, easily identified 
packages. The name Brookfield 
on the carton is your guarantee 
of highest quality. Look for it 
when you buy. 


©S. & Co. 


Service 


AKING good sausage is a sci- 
ence. Swift & Company has 
added to human skill the advan- 
tages of scientific knowledge and 
modern equipment, with the famous 
result—Brookfield Pork Sausage. 


HE manufacture of Brookfield Pork 
Sausage is a combination of farm 
lore and science. 
Swift & Company has brought to the aid 
of the craftsman all the resources of a 
nation-wide organization. 

Spotless tile-walled kitchens are 
equipped with the most modern products 
of engineering skill. 

Yet, the handicraft tradition remains. The 
electrically driven meat grinders, for exam- 
ple, are an evolution of mother’s old chop- 
ping knife. 

This bringing together of craftsmanship 
and science is one of the essential functions 
of the Swift Food Service. 

The result is adelicacy of flavor and uni- 
form fineness of quality never equalled in 
the past. These are distinguishing charac- 
teristics of all products bearing the name 
Swift. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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How insur 


FRICTION 
the cause of accidents 
in your plant 
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NE of the largest companies issuing insurance on 
industrial and power plant equipment makes these 
significant statements. 


“Over 50% of our big losses and over 75% of the 
smaller ones are directly caused by faulty lubrication. 


“Incorrect lubrication is a big accident maker in all 
industrial and power plant equipment. 


“In all our letters of instruction to our men we un- 
failingly stress the importance of, and absolute 
necessity for, Correct Lubrication.” 


It is reasonable to expect that the insurance company 
knows from experience the best preventive measures. 
It recommends correct lubrication as protection against 
machinery accidents, and time-waste on production. 


The cost of lubricants is small, but their good or bad 
effects are large: bigger profits or serious losses. We 
believe that if oil cost 10 dollars a quart instead of a 
few cents, many more executives would make certain 
of the exact suitability of the oils used in their plants. 


But neither the plant executive, nor the insurance 
company, nor the plant engineer himself, can be ex- 
pected to differentiate between exactly suitable oils, 
and partially suitable oils. 


Here you have a highly technical subject that should 
be placed in expert hands. The world’s leading special- 
ist on lubrication puts its oils and its services at your 
disposal. 

The Vacuum Oil Company not only manufactures 
special oils to meet each requirement of service, but 
sends out its expert field men to make certain that you 
obtain the precise oil you need for any given purpose. 
There is no room for guesswork in our laboratories, our 
refineries, or in our technical recommendations. We 
invite you to get in touch with us. 


Vacuum Oil Company 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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ince losses breed 


—— 


A few cases in point 


FROM OUR FILES OF REPORTS OF 
PERFORMANCE RECORDS 


Recommendations of the Vacuum 
Oil Company are always preventive 
measures against accidents. 


FILE 3036—An internationally known 
manufacturer reports an annual saving 
of approximately $15,000 from avoid- 
ance of time-out for accidents, through 
adopting our lubrication recommenda- 
tions. 


FILE 1925—An explosion of an air com- 
pressor blew out the side of the building 
of a porcelain and enameling factory— 
due to improper lubrication. Correct 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oil now pre- 
vents such accidents. 


FILE 4321—The Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York ordered Gargoyle 
Lubricating Oils used on certain ma- 
chinery as a safety measure after fre- 
quent accidents had occurred in a 
subway construction. 


At the request of the 10 largest lia- 
bility insurance companies, their 
550 supervising field engineers have 
been supplied with sets of Vacuum 
Oil Company’s Technical Educa- 
tional Papers for their guidance. 


GARGON S 


Lubricating Oils 


for 


Plant Lubrication 


THE 


(Continued from Page 40) 
“Bunk! Sign here,’ urged Mr. Bozeman, and he placed 
an imperative forefinger upon the dotted line at the foot of 
the subjoined: 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
AUDITING BUREAU. 
May 9, 1917. 

I hereby certify to the controller that I have examined, 
audited, revised and settled this account for the sum of forty 
dollars. 

I find that the expenditure was lawfully incurred and that 
the enarge therefor is reasonable and just. The warrant is cor- 
rectly drawn and payment should properly be made from the 
fund shown thereon. AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS. 


“T’d be signin’ my death warrant,’ replied Spellman. 
“And anyhow, forty dollars is too much to pay fora set 
of teeth. An aunt of mine got a set once for twenty-two- 
fifty.” 

“Secondhand ones!” asserted Bozey. 
shoot her along!” 

“*T will not!’’ declared the controller’s auditor. ‘‘ Peck- 
ham can fight it out with McGraw if he wants to buy teeth 
for his witnesses. I stand from under.”’ 

It is more than probable that had Mr. Spellman signed 
as requested by his friend, Mr. Bozeman, the great McGraw 
would in due course have certified the bill as a matter of 
routine and it would have been duly paid. 

“T never heard of charging teeth to a municipality!” de- 
clared Mr. Spellman. ‘“‘It’s ridiculous! You might just as 
well have had Swackhammer’s tonsils dug out and expect 
us to pay for ’em.”’ 

“And why not?” insisted the representative of the 
district attorney. ‘‘ Anything that’s necessary and reason- 
able to accomplish the result is a proper charge. If Swack- 
hammer couldn’t have testified with tonsils, the city would 
have had to pay to have ’em removed.” 

“Now see here, Bozey,’’ returned Spellman patron- 
izingly, ‘‘don’t try to pull any argument. There’s reason in 
all things, as Shakspere says. There’s got to be a limit 
somewheres and I put it at the insides of the human body. 
See? You could ’a’ bought anything you seen fit for Swack- 
hammer’s outside, but the city’s got nothing to do with his 
innards. I ain’t arguin’ with you—I won’t sign! Your 
boss can take it up with McGraw if he wants to, but I’m 
done,” 

The next and almost immediate step in the great 
McGraw-Peckham controversy was a letter inclosing the 
unsigned and rejected voucher: 


“Sign up and 


OFFICE OF THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
Hon. Josiah P. McGraw, Controller, 

Municipal Building, City. 

Dear Sir: I am informed by the 
deputy chief clerk and auditor of this 
office that your second assistant audi- 
tor has declined to certify the inclosed 
bill for $40 incurred in the purchase of 
a set of teeth for P. F. 
Swackhammer. This 
expense was necessary 
and unavoidable and I 
trust that you will cer- 
tify the same without 
delay. 

Truly yours, 
JOHN H. PECKHAM, 
District Attorney. 


When the Honora- 
ble J. Philemon 
McGraw perused 
this curt epistle he 
was pained. 

There was some- 
thing about its tone 
which, in spite of its 
stereotyped official 
character, exasper- 
ated him. He sus- 
pected the thing asa 
joke. If it wasn’t a 
joke it was an insult! 

It was an insult 
no matter how you 
looked at it. False 
teeth! Imagine ask- 
ing him to certify 
officially a bill for 
false teeth! Why 
hadn’t Peckham 
bought Swackham- 
mer a glass eye? 

“Take this let- 
ter!”’ he snapped to 
Miss Rosenheim, his 
fourth assistant chief 
stenographer. 


AMCTHUR Wil Lr Ane BIZOwN > 


Hon. John Henry Peckham, 
District Attorney. 


Dear Sir; Receipt of your letter of April 20th with inclosure 
is hereby acknowledged. I entirely approve of the action of my 
subordinate in refusing to audit the bill for false teeth for P. F. 
Swackhammer, which is herewith returned. I shall decline to 
certify this or any other bill of similar character. 

Truly yours, 
JOSIAH P. McGraw. 
11 

YEAR before, the prosecution for conspiracy of Mar- 

cus Kantor, of the notorious firm of Kantor & Swack- 
hammer, contractors, had set the city by the ears, for it 
was rumored that if Kantor should be convicted he would 
probably squeal; and that if he squealed, a substantial 
quota of municipal officeholders might find it necessary to 
remove to South America for the balance of their lives, and 
that many supposedly reputable and wealthy citizens 
might find their domestic happiness sadly impaired. But 
in order to convict Mr. Kantor it was essential that Swack- 
hammer, his erstwhile partner, who had fled the juris- 
diction, should be indicted, found and extradited from 
California to be used as a witness against him. This had 
cost the trifling sum of $35,000. 

Swackhammer had been caught and brought back, had 
pleaded guilty and turned state’s evidence against Kantor, 
who had been in due course convicted—and who, to every- 
body’s intense relief, had not squealed. He was now en- 
gaged in editing the prison paper under a gentlemen’s 
agreement with those whose reputations he might have 
blasted that he should receive upon his discharge from 
prison a bonus equivalent to one hundred dollars per diem 
for each and every day that he should serve. So all his 
associate malefactors breathed freely again, and drew their 
salaries and caressed their wives and children in the do- 
mestic circle while Kantor and his case were temporarily 
forgotten. 

Now it so happened that six months before the trial, 
when the press and the populace were loudly demanding 
the extradition of Swackhammer and the conviction of 
Kantor, the Honorable Peckham had without the slightest 
difficulty procured the passage of his resolution in the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment for a special ap- 
propriation of $35,000 for the purpose of defraying the 
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“Thanks,’’ Replied Mr. Tutt. 
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expense of bringing back the fugitive to testify against his 
erstwhile partner. Unanimously—nay, enthusiastically — 
the board had seized the opportunity to demonstrate their 
anxiety to carry out the public will and subserve the public 
interest by passing a resolution to the effect that an issue 
of special revenue bonds to an amount not exceeding 
thirty-five thousand dollars ($35,000) to provide funds for 
the special expenses of the office of the District Attorney 
in connection with the indictment and criminal prosecu- 
tion of P. F. Swackhammer, et al., and for the purpose of 
providing means therefor, was authorized. 

For this resolution the Honorable McGraw had voted 
without hesitation with his colleagues. Now that Kantor 
was convicted and safely tucked away in prison, Swack- 
hammer and he and everything else about it were almost 
forgotten. Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth ! 


IV 


“TOOK here, John,’’ demanded Mr. Tutt as one morn- 
ing he came into the D. A.’s office, ‘‘why don’t you 
pay Bangs’ bill for Swackhammer’s teeth?”’ 

The Hon. John Henry Peckham, district attorney, 
paused in his matutinal amusement of paring an apple and 
leaned back in his swivel chair. 

“Pay him—me?” he protested. ‘‘What have I got to do 
with it? I certified his bill ages ago, but I can’t make the 
controller audit it if he don’t feel like it. He hates me, 
McGraw does! And I suspect any man who don’t like 
apples. McGraw don’t like ’em.”’ 

“Well, I like ’em,”’ smiled Mr. Tutt. ‘‘Bangs was in 
yesterday to retain me to collect his bill against the city.” 

“Hope you get it,’’ encouraged Mr. Peckham. ‘If I can 
help in any way pray call upon me.” 

“Thanks,” replied Mr. Tutt. ‘I don’t like McGraw 
one bit better than you do. I’m going to give him the run 
of his young life. He don’t suspect what’s coming to him. 
Before I get through he’ll dream those teeth are biting 
him in the pants.” 

“How are you going to do it?”’ inquired the district 
attorney, with interest. “‘You can’t mandamus him, be- 
cause certification of a bill is discretionary and not minis- 
terial.”’ (Continued on Page 161) 


“T Don’t Like McGraw One Bit Better Than You Do”’ 
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NE rainy evening I said to my Zee 
sey : : 165 
wife, ‘“‘I am going to write an t 
article on early American 
glass.” 
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“Indeed,” said she. ‘‘And what do 
you know about early American 
glass?” 

“Nothing,” I replied; “‘and that 
makes me an expert.” 

My experience with early Amer- 
ican glass covers a period of about 
ten years—three to be exact—during 
which near decade I have met with 
and failed to recognize as many 
pieces as any other similarly gifted 
expert. 

The list of early American glass- 
makers is legion and, perhaps, partly 
legend. 

But let us limit the early Amer- 
ican period as extending from the 
earliest maker known, or suspected, 
whose date is 1607, to the latest 
we can afford snootily to recognize, 
say 1860. 

This latter date is early American 
by pure and gracious courtesy, al- 
though new and avid collectors, con- 
fronted by the staggering paucity of 
older glass and, indeed, all manner 
of antiques, are extending their en- 
forced leniency to the Centennial of 
1876 and, let it be ashamedly whis- 
pered, even later. 

Authorities, and the roster of these 
may be bulged sufficiently to include 
a few experts, seem almost to agree 
that the first early American glass- 
works was established near James- 
town, Virginia, in 1607, and that it 
made only bottles. Of this James- 
town glass there remains no known 
specimen, except that any of your 
cherished pieces may be Jamestown 
glass and no depressing expert may 
say younay. The Jamestown factory 
continued until 1621. 

The first glass factory of which we 
have any quantity of more or less 
authenticated specimens is that 
started by one Caspar Wistar, who 
came to this country and settled in 
Philadelphia with the intention of 
making brass buttons for the brass- 
buttonless colonists. We are safe in 
assuming that the aforesaid colonists 
had all their buttons, for we hear of 
Herr Wistar’s leaving Philadelphia 
and the button factory and setting 
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Allowaystown, New Jersey, in 1739. 

Wistar’s works continued to work until about 1775, and Glassboro. The Glassboro works is producing until this 


business must have been wonderful, as no collector who 
is any sort of collector is without from one to 100 pieces 
of Wistarburg glass. In this case, as in all cases of quan- 
tity production of early American glass factories, no al- 
lowance is made for possible breakage. Early American 
glass simply did not break. 


Baron Stiegel of Manheim 


ASPAR WISTAR made beautiful glass in several 

colors. He is best known for a shimmering shade of 
translucent, pale green, a dark amber and a rare brown. 
His product ran a fairly wide gamut, consisting in part 
of tumblers, pitchers, sweetmeat jars, glass balls, candle- 
sticks, milk and other bowls and lovely, tiny, oddly shaped 
scent bottles, the peer of which has not been produced 
since in America or anywhere else in the world. Also we 
know Wistarburg glass resembling the queer sort made at 
Nailsea, near Bristol, England, with slender, graceful lines 
of another color glass whirling through it. 

There were, naturally, offshoots from Wistar’s factory 
established by his own workmen, and these, and plants 
descending from them, continue until the present time in 
and near Wistarburg, along the Mullica River and at 
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day under the name of The Whitney Glassworks. 

From Wistar we jump several spaces tentatively and 
uncertainly occupied by early glass factories to the well- 
historied and exceedingly important one of William Henry 
Stiegel. 

Stiegel came from Germany in 1750 and married Eliz- 
abeth, the daughter of Jacob Huber, an operator of iron 
furnaces in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. He began 
to experiment with glassmaking, and finally set up what 
he called afterward The American Flint Glass Factory, 
at Manheim. 

Stiegel lived in a princely style that increased in mag- 
nificence even more swiftly than his fast-growing business. 
He built himself a stately mansion, drove about in a coach 
and four, demanding a cannon’s salute when he left his 
home for the works each morning and one when he returned 
at the end of the day, and altogether keeping very busy in 
earning the burlesque title of Baron Stiegel, by which he is 
sometimes known. 

Stiegel advertised extensively, and due to the ever- 
growing imposts on imported products his American-made 
glass found a market ready and hungry. Things went well 
until finally the tail of extravagance wagged the dog of a 
deserving industry. The picturesque baron became a 
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bankrupt, was clapped into jail to 
satisfy his creditors, and ended a 
swift and merry life at Charming 
Forge, January 10, 1783, at the all- 
too-early age of fifty-six. 

As ruin approached, Stiegel re- 
sorted to all sorts of subterfuges to 
bolster up his fast-diminishing for- 
tunes. He conducted lotteries in 
1773-1774, but to no purpose, as, in 
1774, Manheim, his last and most 
cherished glasshouse, was sold by the 
sheriff to George Ege, a nephew of 
Mrs. Stiegel. 

Ege quickly possessed himself of 
all of Stiegel’s former holdings and 
cared for the spotlight-loving baron 
until his death. 
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The Feast of the Roses 


Y INFORMATION about Wis- 

tar and Stiegel comes from the 
interesting books on glass by Barber 
and Moore. Mrs. Moore gives credit 
for her Stiegel data to the very ex- 
haustive work, Stiegel Glass, by the 
late Frederick William Hunter. This 
book was privately printed in an 
edition of only 420 copies and is, 
therefore, all but inaccessible. 

To quote Mrs. Moore: 

“Tn the heyday of Stiegel’s pros- 
perity he had deeded one of his Man- 
heim lots, with a small church that 
he had built upon it and called the 
Zion Lutheran Church, to its board 
of trustees. It was quite a custom at 
this time, when property was sold 
for a nominal cash consideration, to 
add also a nominal annual rent. Mr. 
Hunter says, in Stiegel Glass, that a 
peppercorn or a grain of wheat was a 
favorite consideration. A red rose, 
which was the fee chosen by Stiegel, 
was, curiously enough, chosen also 
by Caspar Wistar to be paid in lieu 
of ground rent in many of his deeds. 
But the Wistar rose has faded into 
obscurity, while the red rose de- 
manded by the Stiegel deed has blos- 
somed into a ceremony which is ob- 
served the second Sunday in June at 
Manheim, which, in its elaboration 
and picturesqueness, would have 
given William Henry Stiegel abun- 
dant satisfaction. They call it the 
Feast of the Roses, and for one day 
Manheim emerges from the obscurity 
which enwraps it in the other 364.” 

Stiegel made what are perhaps 
more kinds of glass articles than any 
other early American maker. Copying from his advertise- 
ments we find the following for sale: 

Decanters, tumblers, wineglasses, vinegar glasses, salt- 
cellars, cream pots, sugar dishes with covers, flip glasses, 
jelly glasses, sillabub glasses, bottles, enameled Mason 
wines, twisted and plain, cruets, ink bottles, flowerpots, 
and others, as the announcement in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette so quaintly puts it, ‘“‘too tedious to insert.” 

Stiegel produced,a splendid variety of blown flint glass 
in several beautiful colors—an unequaled blue, inspired, as 
some experts claim, by the English Bristol blue glass, a 
charming amethyst, a green, an amber, other colors and a 
sparkling clear glass. 

They were sometimes plain, sometimes etched and 
sometimes gayly decorated in enamel with designs highly 
reminiscent of those found on the glass made in the region 
from which he had come to America. 

From Stiegel our search leads us through a long line of 
other and less important early American makers. Their 
dates, of course, overlap. To mention a few of the more 
significant ones, we have the works at Saratoga, New 
York; the Stoddard factory; the Dyottsville works in 
Philadelphia, later known as the Kensington; the Keene, 
New Hampshire, works; the Pitkin plant at Manchester, 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

Connecticut; the Albany, New York, works; the Pitts- 
burgh factories, the Baltimore glassworks and scores of 
others less impressive. Then we pass on to the factories 
that made mostly pressed glass, chief among which was the 
Sandwich and Boston Glass Company, founded after 1800 
by Deming Jarvis and continued under various names and 
with varying success until December, 1887, when the men 
of Sandwich refused to recognize the agreement of the 
newly formed Flint Glass Manufacturers’ Association. 
The new plant was closed down permanently in 1888. 

Among collectors a merry war wages as to the merits and 
collector value of Sandwich pressed glass and its right to be 
recognized as a product of either beauty or sufficient 
antiquity. 

The Sandwich factory made also some blown and cut 
glass, but little in comparison to their, at times, really 
enormous output of inexpensive pressed glass. For my own 
part I have seen very little so-called Sandwich glass to 
which I could give shelf room. Most of it is of the variety 
we expect to see given away with soap. 

So that I may not appear bigoted, let me hasten to add 
that some Sandwich colored salts, curtain holders, drawer 
pulls, colored and clear glass dolphin candlesticks and lamp 
bases are certainly entitled to more than a sketchy con- 
sideration. 

In this brief résumé the factory at Sandwich is the last 
one to which we can afford to give space. By this time 
glass manufacture had attained to the proportions of a very 
large and purely commercial industry and we'll leave it as 
such. 

Early American glass is collected nowadays in every 
possible and impossible form, and it is the usual thing for 
the dyed-in-the-wool Simon-pure collector to specialize in 
one form. There are collectors of bottles—all sorts of 
bottles—whisky, rum, pickle, tear, cod-liver oil and other 
medicine, bitters, cologne, and so on, and just bottles. 
Some collectors will countenance only one sort; others are 
more catholic and will gather and cherish anything in the 
shape of a bottle and some that are not in the shape of 
bottles but yet are bottles. 

Some collectors amass only tableware, the wineglass of 
memory, beer glasses, toddy glasses, clear glass dishes and 
bowls, so-called vaseline-color ones, decanters—empty 
ones—cup plates, tumblers, carafes and whatever other 
glassware was used to decorate the groaning board. 


Early American Glass From Europe 


HE specialist in one form of early American glass glares 

scornfully upon the specialist in anotherform. Further, 
collectors of early American glass make grave and cere- 
monial distinctions as to the quality, the kind of glass 
itself, the question of whether the glass is formed at the end 
of a blowpipe, whether it is blown into a mold, whether it is 
two mold, three mold or four mold, or whether it is pressed. 
I have named the different 
sorts in the order of their no- 
bility. 

Speaking as Expert Num- 
ber 41,144 I firmly believe 
that thereis more bunk, fraud, 
hokum, humbug and applied 
asininity in the collecting, 
classifying and pricing of 
early American glass than 
in any other known form of 
human activity. 

This is a pretty large state- 
ment and you will, and you 
have a perfect right to, ask 
for my whys and wherefores, 
unless you are an expert your- 
self; in which case you will 
not care a hoot for what I 
think. 

However, I am prepared to 
give reasons, quote incidents 
and examples, assemble de- 
ductions and altogether try 
very earnestly to boo the silli- 
ness out of what should be a 
perfectly valid and fascinat- 
ing form of antique collecting. 

In the first place it is, as I 
hinted, altogether unbeliev- 
able that so much early Amer- 
ican glass—Stiegel glass, for 
instance—can possibly have 
survived the well-known pit- 
falls of glass as is fatuously 


“But,” you protest, and rightly, ““how do you know 
exactly how much Stiegel glass exists today?”’ 

Answer: ‘I don’t know and neither does anyone else. 
The imagination of man runneth not to such heights.” 

You have Stiegel; don’t say you haven’t or heaven will 
justly punish you! I have Stiegel. Some of mine I know to 
be Stiegel because the nice dealer told me so. Some of mine 
I suspect strongly of being Stiegel because the nice dealer 
would not say that it was not Stiegel. Some of it I suspect 
less strongly of being 
Stiegel, because, 
though the nice dealer 
said that it was not 
Stiegel, the nice dealer 
doesn’t always know, 
and, besides, I’ve 
caught him in three 
fibs lately. 

“But—but,” you 
‘protest, “if all the 
Stiegel that is called 
Stiegel isn’t Stiegel, 
what is it?” 

A fair question, 
and I’ll try to give 
you a fair answer. It 
can be one of a num- 
ber of things and it 
probably is. It can 
be some other make 
of early American 
glass. Though the 
means of communi- 
cation between the 
colonies and later between the young states wasn’t so good 
then as it is in these days, there were means of communica- 
tion, and the glass blower was then an itinerant and job 
changer on a par with the old-time tramp printer. By alittle 
imagining we can conceive of these roving glass blowers tak- 
ing their skill from one factory to another and being glad 
to do their former employers out by telling all they knew. 

Wistar and Stiegel came to America from not widely 
separated parts of Europe and the methods they brought 
along were pretty much the same as those used in their 
respective fatherlands. Glass manufacture is, as we say 
nowadays, an open-and-shut business. That is to say, the 
secrets of it are not many. The metal, as the mass of un- 
blown, unmolded or unpressed glass is called, is made with 
fairly similar formulas the world over. The differences in 
the finished products are seldom more than differences in 
thickness, tint or toughness. The bases of the metal are 
much the same everywhere. ; 

“But—but—but’’—you hand on—“‘all right so far, but 
does the circumstance of itinerant workmen account for all 
the confusion you claim exists in the identification of all 
early American glass?”’ 
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It does not. Much early American glass was brought 
over from Europe very early and is being brought over at 
this moment. Very—very much of it. Bristol, Waterford, 
Nailsea, Cork, Bohemian, and glass of every sort and na- 
tionality was shipped here in the early days in immense 
quantities. Irish glass was exceedingly popular. It left 
Waterford and Cork in huge shipments, and much of it is 
being confounded today with glass of contemporary Amer- 
ican fabrication. 

Stiegel is known to have got his inspiration, 
and perhaps formula, for his beautiful blue glass 
from that made at Bristol, and today none but 
the cockiest expert will attempt to say of cer- 
tain disputed blues that they are Stiegel or that 
they are not Bristol. Further, Stiegel brought 
the styles of decorating bottles, mugs, beakers, 
flip glasses, and so on, in colored enamels di- 
rectly from his home palatinate; of that there 
is not the least scintilla of doubt. 

A friend of mine brought back from Germany 
two summers ago a perfect piece of enamel- 
decorated Stiegel glass. It is probably old glass 
and he got it in the same neighborhood from 
which Stiegel emigrated. Why not? It was 
made there, and very likely in Stiegel’s time. 


Signed Glass Rare 


N AUGUST, 1925, I was in Frankfort, Ger- 

many. In a little window, way down in the 
Altstadt, I saw a tiny, clear-glass pitcher about 
twoincheshigh. After frantic efforts I managed 
to rouse the shopkeeper, and he sold me the little 
treasure for one mark fifty pfennig—about 
thirty-seven cents in our money. I brought the pitcher 
back with me and could have sold it—can still sell it—for 
unmistakable Stiegel. Asa matter of absolute facta dealer 
I know has the duplicate of this pitcher on his shelves 
marked Wistarburg, and the last quoted price was thirty- 
eight dollars. Before you whistle for the police let me say 
that the dealer’s pitcher may well be real Wistarburg, made 
at Wistarburg in the 1700’s by Caspar Wistar. Why not? 
Much the same sort of glass was made in Germany at the 
same time that Wistar was making his glass in New Jersey. 

In a little shop in Switzerland I could have bought as 
sweet a collection of early American glass as you’d care to 
steal. I could have bought it, but I didn’t, and I could 
have easily made 1000 per cent profit on it. 

Now, I have no doubt that the above-mentioned Swiss 
collection was old glass; old glass made in Germany, 
Switzerland and France; and no different in appearance 
from thousands of pieces I’ve heard ballyhooed as true 
early American glass in this my native land. 

Except in the hands of some frank and open-minded col- 
lectors, I have seen little or no old glass that was not 
denominated early American, and the denominator—the 
lowest common denominator, 
if you will—stands upon un- 
assailable ground. Really, 
now, who can say him nay 
except in the most obvious 
cases? Very little early Amer- 
ican glass was marked. Occa- 
sionally you will find names 
blown in early bottles and 
flasks and some Sandwich 
glass is marked Sandwich. If, 
however, collectors would re- 
strict their collections to 
plainly marked glass, the only 
fairly sure method, there 
would be.-precious few collec- 
tions and these would be of 
glass made, for the very large 
part, after 1800, and most of 
that after 1825. 

So far in this pean of glad- 
ness and joy we have shown 
two reasonably good reasons 
for doubting the authenticity 
and positive identification of 
early American glass. A third 
reason is that some of it, a 
fast increasing quantity of it, 
is modern faking, genuine de- 
ception, pure bunk; no less. 
Some of it is sold frankly as 
reproductions and some of it 
is sold as genuine. Some of it 
is good fake; some of it is so 
bald, that it wouldn’t fool 
even an expert. 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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EACHING India, I found a mes- 
sage from Merlin marked Alla- 2 VY 
habad, and crossed over to the 

Bombay side instead of going straight 
to Delhi. A copy of the Pioneer, some 
days old, fell into my hands en route. 
The word ELEPHANTS appeared at 
the head of one of the broad inner 
columns, and the capped names— 
Drona, Bhishma, Bhima, Gudakesha, 
Bond-Finley—stood out from the text 
below, a thrilling greeting in print for 
one who had met them in life on terms 
of a personally memorable adventure. 
To be exact, I had not seen Bhishma, 
his tender-hearted majesty being al- 
ready a memory in the Bond-Finley 
hunting herd when Merlin and I 
traveled with it for a while three years 
ago. The news point of the Pioneer 
story was the recent disappearance of 
the priceless female called Drona. 

t§ the third of the great Shu- 
shumna elephants to break for freedom 
from the Darhana stockades within ten 
years,’’ the Saubala correspondent re- 
ported. ‘“‘The first was Bhishma, one 
of the lordliest of his type, remembered 
throughout all India, returning to the 
wild state after full twenty years in the 
British service. Seven years later, and 
somewhat over three years ago from 
this writing, Bhima, his blood brother, 
also in the splendor of his maturity, 
walked out into the night. On that oc- 
casion Drona, the keystone of the herd, 
left with him, but on the morning of 
the third day thereafter she was found 
to have returned, appearing in her own 
place, though half a hundred natives 
were still broadcast in search. Not so 
on her recent forthgoing a 

My eyes could no longer hold the 
print. The fact that the vanished 
Drona had been extraordinarily at- 
tached to the man I was crossing India 
torejoin; that he called her Judy, short 
for Judith Iscariot, instead of using her 
Indian name, on account of her record 
of having lured into the stockades more 
wild simpletons to pile timber and carry 
guns for the British than any other in 
the service; that I had been a by- 
stander, so to speak, to the dramatic 
episode of their relationship—made the 
Bombay Express as slow as a wagon 
train. 

Moreover, I was burning with facts 
outside of the Saubala correspondent’s 
report, not in regard to the latest dis- 
appearance of Drona, but covering that 
excursion of hers with Bhima three 
years ago. Merlin and I were in Sa- 
madhi at the time. I could not believe 
that Drona had been gone only three 
days, for Merlin had unquestionably 
photographed her, and Bhima as well, 
a hundred and fifty kilometers at least 
from Darhana, and I had seen the pic- 
tures. 

Incidentally, my good friend would 
have photographed no further, neither 
wild men nor animals, if she had not 
appeared at the right moment on the 
slopes of Samadhi that day. 

Though the Bond-Finley outfit was in Darhana ex- 
pressly for the capture of wild elephants, Merlin had fol- 
lowed my lead to Samadhi on the chance of reaching a 
more virgin habitat. The choice was certainly lucky for a 
man willing to risk his life to photograph a battle of wild 
bulls. 

I was down in Samadhi village one noontime when 
sound of titanic struggle reached me from above on the 
mountainside, where I had left Merlin hours before. 
Hurrying up, I found an open gravelly space where a 
big male of the Shushumna type lay dying. The fact of 
his being sprawled in uncouth fashion preyented me from 
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That Was the Instant I Knew Some- 
thing of What the Samadhi Youth 
Meant by ‘‘Pariah of the Moon”’ 


recognizing Bhima positively at once. Four other carcasses, 
still warm, were settling to the earth. Merlin’s camera and 
tripod had been tossed into a clump of thorn bushes, but 
not a sign or vestige of the man. 

A month afterward I reached Saubala alone and placed 
Merlin’s camera in proper hands to be opened. It was 
then that Drona’s part was revealed; also an unparalleled 
stretch of action film—the entire battle royal of which I 
had seen but a few fallen units. The black male, unques- 
tionably Bhima, when seen in action, had been gored to 
defeat by a great mottled bull that fought with the sav- 
agery of a ten-ton boar, With Bhima unable to rise at 
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last, this spotted monster had located 
the camera and made for it. It was 
like Merlin to keep on winding until 
the film blurred. The charge of the 
killer was there for the world to see; 
also, in the last fraction of a second, 
the intervention of a familiar scarred 
head—Drona to the rescue. Merlin 
turned up in Saubala later from Dar- 
hana, with no memory of how he got 
there from the slopes of Samadhi, 
leaving the few of us concerned to 
stretch imagination to the utmost. 

The Saubala correspondent’s report 
rambled on, as one might hear the 
story round the night fire of a halted 
caravan. I looked for details of Drona’s 
final get-away and read: 

“The work of rounding out a new 
catch in the Darhana country was well 
begun when the morning came that 
Drona was not in her place as usual. 
And this time Gudakesha, Drona’s 
mahout, made no promise regarding 
her return, though a peculiar point to 
relate is that the aged Hindu con- 
fidently expected her back at the time 
of her outbreak with Bhima three years 
before.”’ The article ended with eulogy 
to Drona—‘‘most wise and exemplary 
of all the elephants from the English 
standpoint as well as the Indian, and 
absolute autocrat, as well, in the midst 
of her own kind.” 

I felt it getting into my blood. 


BULL 


Unquestionably a moment to re- 
member—that one of greeting in the 
midst of stirring Allahabad affairs— 
when Archie Merlin dropped Asia’s 
religion, politics and destiny, every- 
thing but his camera, in fact, carrying 
me off to his bungalow on the river. 
There he turned me over to Leila— 
Mrs. Merlin—and left the house, an- 
nouncing from the porch, ‘‘ At sundown 
we'll have a party.” 

A portly terrier had come forward 
and was sifting me out among tragic 
matters of his past. He reached the 
point of distantly sniffing my knee. 

“Why, Grief, you remember Craw- 
ford Sahib!’ Leila urged. 

Her voice brought vividly back the 
hard waiting days in Saubala when we 
had tried to keep a shred of hope burn- 
ing between us that Archie was still 
alive. Ample chance there had been 
given me to study this quiet woman’s 
quality. Every time I had heard the 
word “‘fortitude”’ since, I had thought 
of Leila Merlin. 

*‘He’s gone gray at the chin,” said I, looking down at 
the dog. 

“Three years are three decades to him,” she said. 

Here was a chance to learn if Leila had read the Pioneer. 

‘* All Grief needs is a herd of elephants to boss around,” 
I began. 

“Archie does too,” she put in. 

“Why, I remember this bit of a chap showing the great 
Drona her place!”’ 

Just then I perceived another in the house—a slim blond 
creature who merely said “‘Oh, yes,” when introduced to 
me—Netelja, Leila’s sister from the States. 

In the confusion I continued to talk about the terrier, 
recalling the night with the Bond-Finley caravan when 
Drona had undertaken to get to Merlin for a téte-a-téte 
without waiting for him to come to her after supper as 
usual. 

“She was plowing over the supper kits when Grief 
brought her to a full stop,” I went on socially. ‘‘Even her 
mahout and all the others were powerless.” 

No rise whatever. The younger sister and I strolled to 
the river bank, and I was presently embarrassed by the 
astonished attention the natives were giving us on account 
of the girl’s uncovered head. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

“They’re always ready to shut up shop to look for a 
new savior,’ she was saying as we watched the hordes of 
people gathered near the ashram of India’s prospective 
deliverer. 

“The sun is dangerous to the bare head of the strongest 
native,’’ I said. 

“But my hair is thick as a turban, Crawford Sahib,” she 
protested. 

“Stubborn,” I reflected, extricating myself from further 
responsibility; ‘‘lacking in right sense.’’ Thereupon I fell 
back upon the fine and comfortable reflection that I didn’t 
have to live with all the different kinds of people in the 
world. 


“Let him quite alone. He isn’t often this way,” Leila 
whispered to me as Merlin appeared at sundown and gave 
himself over entirely to preparation of the board. His 
idea of a feast, in tropical India at least, had little to do 
with fowls and fishes or cuts of firmer flesh, I noted—a 
sort of gathering to the table of little luxuries from round 
the world, the things the separate peoples excelled and 
delighted in, sparing a bit of their stores only for export. 
In a mournful tone, Merlin began as the lamps were 
lighted: 

“When a country has spent two hundred years of sor- 
row, perfecting a distillation as Ireland has done for this’”— 
indicating a small crockery jug from which rose a glazed 
shamrock—‘‘I’m against taking its edge off with even the 
most trusted liqueur.” 

“‘T wouldn’t risk water, even,” said I, drawing into the 
feeling of the party for the first time. Leila was sitting 
back with a cluster of white grapes in her hand; Netelja 
tasting everything and keeping quiet by exertion of force, 
as I could see. 

“This tobacco has been passed back and forth in the 
Mediterranean,” Merlin explained, to quicken the general 
appreciation. ‘‘Grown in Turkey, cured in Egypt in Nile 


sunlight, then carried up the Adriatic for select Aus- 
trian workmen who purveyed to Russian princes in their 
day.”’ 

“T’]] need a bit more coffee to go with this one,” said I. 

Merlin reached me the cognac. Netelja filled the cup 
and again sat down opposite. The lamplight seemed to 
stop at her yellow hair, and in the dense shadows behind 
I could faney anything; but chiefly a herd of elephants 
strolling by. : 

Then I saw Leila put her finger across her lips, being 
aware through telepathy of her own that Merlin was mak- 
ing ready for significant utterance. This sentence he di- 
rected solely to me: 

“Of course you saw the papers about Drona?”’ 

ce Yes.”’ 

“Not a doubt in the world about her having returned 
to her own place in Samadhi. We’d all better go this time, 
wouldn’t you say—the four of us, taking five camels from 
Saubala? I begin to see that it was so ordained.” 


‘Archie,’ I said on the night we crossed the Shushumna 
summit and breathed the balmy verdure from the southern 
slope, ‘‘it was just here that they took our rifles the other 
time.” 

He nodded. The people of Samadhi had proved ag- 
gressive on the one point only during our former experi- 
ence—against strangers coming in with big-bored pieces. 
Accordingly we had come this time carrying only side arms 
and a pair of convertible Lutgen’s. 

The two women were slightly apart with the blanket 
rolls, the string of camels feeding beyond. I happened to 
hear Leila say in the stillness of evening, “Why, Netelja, 
I never saw you act like this,’ and the murmur of a pro- 
testing answer. Merlin had glanced at me whimsically at 
sundown. 5 

“The trouble seems to be, Crawford, that she can’t 
drive your camel and her own too.”’ I was anxiously con- 
sidering what he meant by that, when my friend added, 

“Vd feel important 
if Netelja took such 
an interest in me.” 
A prolonged sea 
voyage or mountain 
“i camp experience is 
nothing to compare 
with camel company 
for gouging irrita- 
tions. Merlin and 
Leila were soremark- 
ably one from many 
difficult campaigns 
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together that any other pair would feel like outsiders in try- 
ing to come up totheirrhythm. In the main, Netelja hadn’t 
proved a pest, rather a thoroughbred in her meridian 
hours, showing an unaffectedness that was really fine; but 
I have to confess her propensity for crossing my path when 
the strain of caravan days became too severe. 

The sunlight seemed the same the next afternoon as we 
approached the village, but some inner light was gone from 
the somnolent slopes and from the eyes of the people as 
well. With quiet aloofness, the natives made us comfort- 
able; but both Merlin and I noted that they were slower 
to open their hearts than when we came as altogether 
strangers three years before. Certainly the village had a 
shrunken look, and the songs at evening were hushed and 
plaintive. I felt Merlin’s disappointment with my own, for 
I was sure he had expected to find or hear of Drona at once. 

There was one native youth who had made the journey 
to Darhana and had learned some English as well as the 
nomadic dialects with which we were slightly familiar. He 
sat on his heels before us, making it known how sorry 
were the days that had fallen on his people. 

“Our friends have gone,” he said repeatedly, until I 
caught that he spoke after the manner of Indian mahouts, 
referring to the Shushumna hathis on equal terms with men. 

“Have the common elephants taken the place of the 
great ones on the slopes up yonder?” I asked, forming the 
meaning variously before it was grasped. 

“There is silence only—or emptiness—up there. 
friends have been driven far,’’ he said. 

“‘Has not a great female elephant called Drona returned 
to Samadhi? And Gudakesha, her mahout?” 

We had to laugh at his careful answer, which sounded 
like: ‘‘That is for us to know and you to find out.” But 
I perceived that he had no meaning to be pert or unpleas- 
ant. It became clear that the evil change had begun when 
we were here before—from the day of the big battle, in fact. 

“Ts it,’’ I persisted, ‘that neither the nobility among 
elephants nor the common ones roam the forests above?”’ 

The lusterless face turned away from the direction I 
pointed, toward Darhana, in fact, and the eyes seemed to 
reflect the dark heart of the jungle that lay between. 

“Oh, they are there,” said I. 

“‘They are there,’’ he repeated; “‘but not the elephants 
who walk with men. One is there ——”’ His gaze was fixed 
in the sickish mist that lay low upon the dense hollows of 
cane in standing water. ‘‘The pariah of the moon is there.” 

“A whitish mottled bull?’’ Merlin asked, thinking of the 
beast that had charged his camera. 

‘He is of the moon,” the boy went on, carried in a man- 
nerism of his people. If anything was found evil, even in 
the case of an affair not fit to eat, the Samadhi folk would 
say it was of the moon, not of the sun. 

Past all doubt, in the next few minutes it grew upon us 
that the boy spoke of the bull that had slain Bhima. He 

went on with a shockingly suggestive story of this 
pariah, or outcast, that had taken one of their people— 
an old man, “‘from out the very mulberry leaves where 
the silk was drying’’—and knelt upon him before the 
eyes of his fellow weavers. And on another day he had 
taken a youth and torn him apart between the hips 
and the armpits. 
“He is of the moon, like the tigers; not of the sun— 
very dangerous to mankind.”’ I caught the glint in 
Merlin’s eyes, but checked a 
smile. ‘And this village is a 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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Make sure that a Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap covers and protects every 
one of your tire valves, including 
the spare. No air can escape at the 
mouth of the valve when this im- 
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tight by hand. It is guaranteed air- 
tight up to 250 lbs. 
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Women in Real Estate 


HE man sells property, but the 

woman sells homes. This, I think, 

is the principal reason why women 
are coming to the front more and more 
as real-estate dealers,’ said Miss R., one 
of the most successful of the younger 
real-estate women in New York. “Twenty 
years ago the woman real-estate dealer 
was a novelty in the business world and 
regarded somewhat as a dilettante. To- 
day she is an established and recognized 
competitor in this field formerly con- 
trolled by men. I specialize in suburban 
houses, which include all kinds of resi- 
dences, from the small bungalow and the 
average-size cottage to the shore-front or 
mountain estate. I also maintain a rental 
department, which is in charge of a 
woman who gives her entire time to that 
branch of the business.” 

We were sitting in her busy office in 
the Roaring Forties. ‘‘I have my head- 
quarters here,’’ went on Miss R., ‘“‘be- 
cause for personal reasons I find it nec- 
essary to live in the city and I like to 
have my office near my home, but I 
would advise any woman who wants to 
deal in suburban and country real es- 
tate to establish herself in the city or 
town where she lives. With persistent 
effort and unflagging enthusiasm you 
can be successful in either place. It re- 
quires, of course, more effort to be a real- 
estate operator in the city, due principally 
to the keener competition and the physi- 
cal handicap of not being actually on the 
ground, especially when you are handling 
small suburban homes and new develop- 
ments in the outlying, sections.” 

The telephone rang. Taking off the re- 
ceiver: “‘How do you do, Mrs. B.,’’ she 
said. “I am glad that your choice has 
narrowed down to those two houses.”’ 

Turning to me: ‘A call from Long Is- 
land.” 

Into the mouthpiece: ‘Yes, I'll be 
very glad to. I’ll meet you there at 11:30 
Saturday morning. . That ends my 
hope of a delightful week-end vacation!”’ 
she exclaimed ruefully as she hung up. 
‘Well, it’s all in a day’s work. I ought 
to be thankful,’”’ she added philosophically. ‘‘That client 
has kept me on the anxious seat for six months. She knew 
what she wanted and was willing to pay a good price. The 
deal is worth giving up several pleasure trips for. In fact, 
I'll be able to go abroad on what I make out of this sale, if 
I travel economically. Either of the places this woman 
decides to buy will cost her $75,000. The commission on 
suburban property in this particular locality is 5 per cent. 
No, indeed, we don’t get those every day!” 


The 


A Desk, a Telephone and Good Feet 


““T HAVE given considerable time and thought to this 
customer,” she continued; ‘‘trying to keep her inter- 
ested in the homes I had to offer, so that my competitors 
would not get ahead of me. On these larger deals we have to 
go here, there and everywhere, looking up the properties 
which might possibly meet all the requirements of the 
prospective purchaser; at the same time we cannot neg- 
lect our smaller clients. In this business you must be 
Argus-eyed and eternally vigilant, or some other real- 
estate dealer will get your prospect if you don’t watch out. 
“TI often think that the quotation from Herodotus 
carved in stone above the great entrance to the New York 
post office might be paraphrased and used appropriately 
as a motto in the office of every woman in this profession, 
for it is a profession as well as a business. ‘Neither snow, 
nor rain, nor heat, nor night stays us from the swift com- 
pletion of our appointed rounds.’ It epitomizes a woman’s 
activities when she enters this field. 

“But the work is intensely interesting. I taught school 
for a while after leaving college, and I have found the 
financial rewards much larger in real estate than in several 
other lines of work into which you have to put the same 


Cat in Gloves catches no Mice 
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amount of time and energy. I would not discourage any 
woman from going into real estate, if she has the necessary 
qualifications of good health, a genuine interest in people 
of all classes, and the will to work in season and out of sea- 
son undaunted by the disappointments that everyone is 
bound to encounter during the first stages of developing any 
profession or business. 

“Real estate is a possible occupation for the woman who 
has little or no capital to invest in a business venture, or for 
the woman who does not care to work under anyone and 
wants to be her own boss. Obviously, it attracts the 
woman who likes to be of the world as well as in it; who 
enjoys meeting strangers and listening sympathetically to 
their problems, their woes as well as their joys. 

‘‘ After securing your license, if you live in a state where 
the law requires one, all you need is a desk, a telephone and 
good feet.”” She smiled. ‘For, like the mail carrier, the 
real-estate saleswoman goes out in all kinds of weather, day 
or evening. 

“There are several ways of starting in real estate. If 
you have the qualifications I have mentioned and carry 
on for six or eight months, you’ll succeed. Once established 
even in a small way, you’ll find that though you still have 
to go after business, it will also begin to come to you un- 
solicited, mainly through the good will of friends and the 
business contacts you have made even in so short a time. 
This applies especially to the real-estate dealer in the 
suburban districts and smaller cities, where the field is 
almost unlimited forwomen. In such placesit is easier to get 
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acquainted with people and gain their con- 
fidence and to familiarize yourself with the 
conditions that control property interests. 
To operate in a small field and know it mi- 
nutely is productive of better results than 
to attempt to work in a large city, where 
the big real-estate firms frequently control 
the situation and conditions are too com- 
plex for the individual or small organiza- 
tion to cope with. But either in the city 
or the suburbs you must study your 
neighborhoods. Know the history of 
every piece of property in the locality 
in which you operate, whether you go in 
for rentals only or deal in high-priced 
properties or the average family dwelling. 

“T know several women,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘who now have their own offices, 
either alone or in partnership with an- 
other woman, who prepared themselves 
for this work by taking clerical jobs in 
the real-estate offices of their home towns. 
After serving what might be termed their 
apprenticeships, meanwhile building up 
their own clientele, they have set up for 
themselves. All of them are moderately 
prosperous.” 


Know Your Territory 


““T)ERHAPS the most successful rental 

specialist among the women in this 
city is a woman who came from Kansas. 
She got her training in a boom town in her 
native state. She was employed by a 
successful real-estate dealer out there—a 
man—as a renting agent. She learned 
the business thoroughly, remaining a year 
with him; saved her share of commis- 
sions on rentals and came to New York. 
She rented office space no larger than 
a hole in the wall. That was five years 
ago. Today she carries on the most suc- 
cessful real-estate business in the two 
square miles of the city in which she oper- 
ates. She knows literally every foot of 
her territory. Other brokers, both men 
and women, pay her for information re- 
garding properties in this district rather 
than hire lawyers to investigate holdings 
and search titles. 

““Women like details. We like to know 
all about any subject we’re interested in. 
We like to dig out facts, and take infinite pains to follow 
things to a conclusion. This is one of the outstanding 
qualities of the women who succeed in this business. 

“Speaking of licenses,’ she said, “it is interesting to 
note that only twenty-one states require a realty broker to 
operate under a license, that no state in New England has a 
law of this kind and only two Eastern states—New York 
and New Jersey. In New York a license to carry on a real- 
estate business costs twenty-five dollars. It is even less in 
other states. The license does not have to be renewed, but 
it is not transferable. Rates and commissions are stand- 
ardized by the real-estate boards and commissions of the 
state, county or city, and vary greatly throughout the 
country. In New York the commission on the sale of 
property up to $40,000 is 2.5 per cent; more than $40,000, 
1.5 per cent. On the rental of unfurnished apartments, 
3.75 per cent of the year’s rental; furnished apartments, 
5 per cent of the rental. 

‘A woman worker should have a general knowledge of 
plumbing, heating apparatus, fixtures and the conven- 
iences needed in a home. Most women have to do a lot of 
thinking about these things anyway, so perhaps this is 
superfluous advice,” added Miss R. in an amused tone. 
“But the woman who sells real estate must be able to talk 
about these subjects intelligently. 

“Tn order, also, to develop her business successfully she 
should be able to help people finance their real estate, 
advise them in the matter of loans, mortgages, and so on, 
and understand how to negotiate with the local banks. In 
fact, the successful broker has to be a guide, philosopher 
and friend, very frequently, to her clients. 

“Every woman is a potential home maker. A woman 
knows what other women want. Even when dealing with 
(Continued on Page 158) 
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Chrysler Standardized Quality 
Makes Motoring Comfort Take on a New Meaning 


There is a growing conviction among those who 
are accustomed to the utmost in motoring that 
not even the finest product of older manufac- 
turing methods is comparable to the Chrysler 
Imperial “80”. It is not to be expected .... 


For Chrysler builds the Imperial ‘‘80” for those 
who are sated with the performance of con- 
ventional cars. 


Chrysler is not dealing in traditions—no matter 
how glorious those traditions may be. Chrysler 
is in the enviable position of emancipation from 
traditions, conventions and declining theories. 


Chrysler genius for engineering originality and 
constructive forward thinking initiates a new 
cycle in the trend of motor car manufacture, the 
effects of which are apparent wherever you turn. 


Chrysler’s conception of quality has converted 
commonplace factories into huge laboratories 
where each individual unit is scientifically 
designed, manufactured and tested with unvary- 
ing accuracy and precision. 


This is but an essential development incident 
to attaining the new and unique type of quality 
which is standardized—inexorably—in Chrysler 
manufacture, and which finds its supreme 
expression in the Imperial “80”. 


And this it is—this Chrysler Standardized 
Quality —which makes your fingers literally 
tingle to get at the wheel of the Imperial 
“80” and experience for yourself the things 
you instinctively feel and see, if you please, 
when you look at the Imperial ‘‘80”. 
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As Fine as Money 6 
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—Phaeton, $2495; Roadster (wire 
wheels standard equipment, wood 
wheels optional), $2595; Sport 
Phaeton, $2895; Coupe, two- 
passenger, $2895; Coupe, four- 
passenger, $2895; Sedan, 
five-passenger, $3095, Sedan, 
seven-passenger, $3 195;Cabriolet, 
$3495; Sedan-Limousine, $3595; 
Town car, $5495. All prices f.o.b. 
Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 
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Haystacks 
Above the 
Clouds 


EVERAL 

years ago, 

while riding 
across the Front 
Range of the Rock- 
ies over the old 
Arapahoe Trail, 
our party was at- 
tracted to a spot 
where a remark- 
able exhibition of 
animal cunning 
was taking place. 

A coney was 
constructing a 
haystack—alone! 

Andas we swung 
from the tiny 
swath of bareearth 
in the rich above- 
timber-line mead- 
ows, we saw the 
coney—a species 
of ground squirrel 
—carrying the 
sweet and nutri- 
tious high-altitude 
grass to a small 
hay mound which 
he was building 
under a heavy 
clump of Norway 
willows. The clouds 
were a thousand 
feet below. Thelit- 
tle fellow stopped 
frequently to 
glimpse our horses, 
then raced to the spot where he was actually curing the 
grass he had mowed and laid out for the hot summer sun 
to sun-dry according to his liking. The stack was some 
distance from the field. 

And during all his painstaking trips—and these were as 
many as six to the minute by actual watch count—he never 
passed my position without lifting his head and saluting 
me with a shrill and not unpleasant whistle. 

As his pile of hay enlarged, I was interested to see what 
he would do with it. And to keep from confusing him or 
interfering with his labor I brought out my glasses and 
watched him from a distance of about sixty feet. 

He placed his hay in straight layers on the bottom of the 
stack and crisscrossed these with several thicknesses of 
specially chosen grass. On top of this he diagonally built 
a stratum of other selected forage. He seemed to work 
without hesitation, and went through all the actions of one 
who knew his trade. . 

What struck me as immensely peculiar and even amaz- 
ing was that while the grass he used was sometimes 
crinkly, bent or uneven, when placed on the stack it was as 
straight as a lead pencil. He corrected the faults with his 
teeth somehow. 

My glasses were ten-power binoculars, and yet it took 
me almost half an hour to catch the tiny harvest hand 
ironing out the kinks of each stem as he laid it in place. 
This action was consummated so unbelievably accurately 
and fast that the slightest motion of my glasses confused 
my sight so that I missed it. 

I remained near that chap for almost an hour, and at 
the end of that time the stack was about nine inches in 
diameter and perhaps a quarter of an inch high. I tied 
the location on two distant ledges where their line inter- 
sected the trail, and passed on. 

In two days I was back—this time alone—and my pocket 
held a bag of raw peanuts. The emotions of an explorer 
were mine. That stack had now grown to a height of five 
inches and a diameter of over two feet. And the layers 
were now visibly shortened. Mr. Coney was beginning to 
build to a sugar loaf. I made a sucking sound with my 
lips and caught the little fellow’s ear and attention, and 
when I had him exactly where I wanted him I tossed some 
shelled peanuts directly at his feet. Instantly he was alert, 
and I stopped that stack. 
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With the nuts I located his home, which was snugly hid- 
den in a well-selected rock crevice beneath that Norway 
willow. My glasses revealed the covert to be ideally placed 
and free from water seepage and wind. No eagle or hawk 
could pounce down here. 

Those peanuts made a friend for me, and before the time 
came for my return Mr. Coney was taking the peanuts 


from my hand; likewise bits of my sandwich bread and 


all of my lettuce leaf. 

I made six excursions to that mountain-top farm and 
watched the stack grow until it was twenty inches high 
and thirty-three inches in diameter. 

I had first seen the starting of the work on the twenty- 
ninth day of August, and it was completed on the eight- 
eenth day of September. In riding to and from the spot 
I often passed other stacks, and each was remarkable both 
as to location and construction. Old-timers forecast a hard 
and prolonged winter. 

Early snows came that year and heavy September frosts. 
On my last cold and dreary pilgrimage there was no coney. 
I left my peanuts at his door, called and called him, but he 
did not come. 

In November I was up on that rim on my snowshoes. 
I found the willow clump; saw tiny traceries in the snow, 
and a small black hole which led down to the crevice; and 
as I peered into this, beady sparkles of light winked at me. 
I lipped a sound to these, but the summer had passed, 
Mr. Coney had forgotten 

But on that trip I laid back the mat of willows, discerned 
the earth almost bare beneath, and caught a glimpse of the 
stack. It had been cut away on one corner very much as 
farmers in winter cut a stack with a hay knife. 

In early May, when the snow was heavy on the range, 
Mr. Coney’s food supply was almost gone. In June he was 
chirping about, and when I tossed him some peanuts 
I thought, for all the world, that the little chap remem- 
bered me. 

Before the summer I was permitted to tickle one of his 
ears as I made him nibble and paw to get the pinched 
peanut I held. And once I lifted him from the earth. 

This little animal lives only above the timber or at the 
timber line, though once I saw one nearly at the top of 
Long’s Peak, which is 14,271 feet above the sea. Guides 
have told me that they have frequently seen coneys on the 
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exact summit of 
this mountain. It 
is strictly a vege- 
tarian, exceedingly 
easy to tame, and 
its cries are dis- 
tinctly translat- 
able. When it is 
glad, the note is 
glad; when the 
fear cry is given, 
the very air is filled 
with a suggestion 
of fear; and when 
it calls its mate 
there are both per- 
suasion and com- 
mand in the tone. 

Its play is gro- 
tesque and comi- 
cal. The game of 
chase is the favor- 
ite, though the act 
of surprise and 
ambush is popular. 
Tumbling is also 
practiced. 

Wherever one 
sees a coney hay- 
stack one knows 
that sweet grasses 
grow here; and if 
one is cautious and 
watches the wind, 
one may see moun- 
tain sheep, elk or 
deer—unless oneis 
so unlucky as to be 
in a region where 
big game is de- 
stroyed at somuch 
license fee the 
head. I live in a 
game refuge. The marvelous thing about the haystacks 
of the coney, which are truly built in the region above the 
clouds, is that these resist, very successfully, the assaults 
of wind. And the mechanics employed are far more 
intricate than those of a human haystack builder. And 
better hay is cured. 

Try gently to take a coney’s stack apart and you will see 
what I mean. There is sagacity and skill evidenced in 
every feature of the construction. The laws of stress and 
strain are obeyed. 

The coney is one of the reasons why dogs are not al- 
lowed in any national park. And this little fellow can be 
seen by the thousands from autos that pass over the roads 
of the high Rocky Mountains. CLEM YORE. 


Game Hunting in the Adirondacks 


ANY big-game enthusiasts believe the Colorado Rock- 
ies are still the premier big-game country of the 
United States. Alaska is conceded to be superior, but that 
is not in the United States proper. To have unemotional 
figures, stern facts, presented to show that the Rockies of 
our Western states are no longer our best big-game country 
will disappoint many who have cherished somewhere in 
their hearts the hope that some day they would treat 
themselves to a big-game hunt in the Western mountains. 
The pendulum has swung from the West toward the 
East. Game and fish departments of the several states 
give statistics to prove this. Most hunters know that some 
Eastern states have accomplished remarkable things in the 
way of game propagation and conservation of this resource, 
but that these Eastern states, although smaller, actually 
bag more big game each year than such states as Colorado 
is not generally known. 

New York is one-half as large as Colorado. There may 
be slightly better game cover in the Eastern state, but the 
density of population is far greater. New York has an an- 
nual deer kill of nine thousand. In Colorado the annual 
deer kill is eight hundred. 

Prior to twenty years ago, big-game hunters of the whole 
country traveled into the Western mountains for hunting. 
The Eastern game areas were depleted to a point where 
hunting in them was no longer sport but hard work or 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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A Custom Victory in a 


Custom Victoria 
Another triumph of One-Profit facilities 


hess Studebaker Custom Victoria accommodates four people 
with comfort and is full of room even when it is full of 
passengers. There is a handy package compartment behind the 
driver and liberal space under the rear deck for necessities of travel. 


KeKe KoXexoKore Koxefoxereke xoxo} 


Xoxs) 


The custom grace of its low-swung, full-vision steel body is 
accentuated by the lustrous duotone lacquers. Its interior, in fine 
Chase mohair with broadlace trim and Butler finish hardware, 
offers every exclusive custom appointment. 


a 


ik 


Equipped with four-wheel brakes, two-beam acorn headlights, 
and a ventilating windshield (exclusively Studebaker) which in- 
sures fresh air without drafts or moisture. Powered with the mighty 
Studebaker L-head motor, most powerful in any car of its size 
and weight—noted for its smooth, vibrationless performance 
which others are now striving to emulate. Poised on its radiator 
is the silvered figure of Atalanta—the symbol of speed’s saluta- 
tion and adieu! 
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, No-draft ventilating air purifier; automatic windshield cleaner; 
Equi ment windshield, exclusively reaf-vision mirror; rear traffic signal light; 
Studebaker; bumper and bumperettes; en- 4-wheel brakes; full size balloon tires; and 
gine heat indicator and gasoline gauge on two-beam acorn headlights, controlled 
the dash; coincidental lock; oil filter and from steering wheel. 


STANDARD SIX CUSTOM VICTORIA 


L555 


f. 0. b. factory, including 4-wheel brakes, 

disc wheels and other equipment as listed 
Standard Six Custom Sedan 
Big Six Custom Brougham. .............. $19 
The President, a Big Six Custom Sedan (for seven) . $2245 
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Watch This 


Column 


a8 iit 2 
JEAN HERSHOLT in “THE OLD SOAK” 


If you want to see a mas- 


terly bit of character acting 
which willlingerlonginyourmem- | 
ory, see JEAN HERSHOLT in 
UNIVERSAL’S splendid pic- 
ture, ‘‘THE OLD SOAK,’’ an 


Edward Sloman production, from the 
story and play of the same title, written 
by DON MARQUIS, one of America’s 


most delightful humorists. 


JEAN HERSHOLT has ap- 


peared in many notable produc- 
tions, but in none of them has he shown 
to greater advantage than in this one. He 
is one of the great geniuses of character- 
ization, and has the uncanny faculty of 
utterly sinking his identity so that JEAN 
HERSHOLT disappears and the charac- 


ter lives in his place. 


“THE OLD SOAK’’as a 


stage-play wasoneof the successes 
of Broadway, and it seems to me that any- 
thing which is acclaimed by Broadway and 
the stern critics who frequent the thea- 
tres there, simply must be mighty good. I 
know you will love this picture and I ask 
you to see it and write to me about it. 


The story involves a lovable 


old father whose one aim in life 
seems to be the absorbing of all the liquor 
he can find. He is a thorn in the side of 
wife, son and daughter. The son, in love 
with a chorus girl, is stealing money to 
send her costly presents. He is endanger- 
ing his mother’s heritage and of course 
everybody naturally blames the old soak, 
who assumes the guilt to save the boy. In 
the end it is the old soak and the chorus 
girl who save the day and right all wrongs. 


UNIVERSAL has so many 


wonderful plays to offer this year 
on its Greater Movie List that*the only 
safe thing for you to do is to see all the 
UNIVERSALS. Particularly see“‘ The Mid- 
night Sun,” ‘‘The Flaming Frontier,’’ 
and Jules Verne’s ‘‘Michael Strogoff.’’ 
They are master-spectacles, wonderfully 
cast and wonderful in presentation. Will 
you not write me about them—give me 
your opinion? 


(arl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs 
of Jean Hersholt and June Marlowe 


UNIVERSAL 


PICTURES. 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


on earth. 
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CHARACTERS 


SHAKSPERE, an author. 
REMBRANDT, an artist. 
MICHAEL ANGELO, a 
sculptor. SIR CHRiSTOPHER 
WREN, an architect. SIR 
HENRY M. STANLEY, a 
location hunter. CRGESUS, 
a financial backer. NAPO- 
LEON, a soldier. WILL H. 
HAYS, a dictator. ANGELIC 
VISITORS, fo be revealed in 
the plot. Nearly all the 
residents of SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA in costume. 
$197,432,621.04 worth 
of actors. And ARCHIE DE 
SMITH, motion-picture di- 
rector and the greatest man 


SCENE 


A glacier on Mt. Rainier. 
The location has nothing 
to do with the story, but 
Mr. DE SMITH loves to 
photograph mountains; he 
is getting ready to produce 
a motion-picture version of 
Candida, formerly by 


George Bernard Shaw. 


In the foreground the inhabitants of South- 


| ern California in fancy dress are reading New 


Thought literature or playing poker, accord- 
ing to personal tastes; they have been wait- 
ing a month, on salary, for something to 
happen. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIANS 
(pianissimo): 


We know not what he’s after 
Or why he lingers now. 


| Let not unseemly laughter 


Disturb that marble brow. 
(Basso run) That marble brow. 
In yonder gold pavilions 
Ingeniously he sinks 
Another flock of millions— 
He thinks! Our Leader thinks! 
(Sobbing close harmony) He thinks! 
Ow-ow—our Leader thinks! 


CE IRWIN 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY mM. L. 


ANGELIC VISITORS 
(heard in mid-air): 


We’re watching this re- 
hearsal; 
Be careful what you 
do, 
Or else our heavy 
curse’ll 
Fall suddenly on you. 


(General nervousness. 
Several Spanish seno- 
ritas wrap their shawls 
around their décolle- 
tage. Enter SIR HENRY 
M. STANLEY. He re- 
moves his pith helmet 
to gaze aloft.) 


SIR HENRY to a SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIAN: 


Sir, in my day vast 
jungles I have 
crossed, 

But as location hunter I 
am lost. 

Tell me, what are those vocal joy dispensers 

Chanting on high? 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIAN: 


Dunno. I guess they’re censors. 


ALL (frightened): 


Oh, can it be? Oh, can it be the censors? 


(Enter SHAKSPERE and REMBRANDT, arm 
in arm.) 


BLUMENTHAL 


September 25,1926 


SHAKSPERE (depressed): 
Now is the winter of our 
discontent. 
No more, methinks, I’ll be 
a monument, 
But one like Hector on his chariot wheel 
By money chained to make a movie reel. 


REMBRANDT: 


You’ve said a mouthful, bard. And look at 
me! 

They call me art director here, pardie. 

Yet here I stand, so far below the brute 

I have to climb a ladder to salute 

An angleworm. 


(Enter CRESUS in a golden chariot with a 
cashier’s window in front.) 


CRESUS: 


Good morning, famous pair! 

Kicking already? Well, that’s only fair. 

In this here movie game to which I’m 
sticking 

The high-priced talent’s nearly always 
kicking. 


Duet (SHAKSPERE and REMBRANDT): 


Why are we here, buddy? 
Just to stand ’round? 

Give us a steer, buddy— 
You’re on the ground. 

Sketch us out a diagram— 
What’s the ideer? 

Why are we, why are we, 
Why are we here? 

(Salvo of trumpets. Heralds, boy scouts, elec- 
tricians, cameramen, animal trainers, knife 
throwers, sheriffs, laundrymen, rajahs and 
cafeteria managers approach in solemn 
procession. ) 

FIRST HERALD: 

Oyez! Oyez! 

Stop all this noyez! 

The champion thinker of the 
earth, 

From out his brain of granite, 
Has just this instant given birth 
To quite a handsome planet! 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


Incomparably Greater Power-Smoothness 
World’s Smoothest Type 


7-Bearing Crankshaft Motor 


‘ Today the outstanding ultra modern six-cylinder 
motor for extreme power-smoothness and quietness 


is the 7-bearing crankshaft type. 


Engineered by Nash to achieve the fullest expression 
of this basically correct design, the newly-refined 


Advanced Six “Enclosed Car” motor now 
offers a power-ability and roadability that 
are literally a revelation. 


With 25% greater power and 23% faster 
pick-up the new Advanced Six provides 
performance of phenomenal brilliance. 


Further to accentuate operative quietness 
and vibrationless action Nash continues 
in the new Advanced Six series its stand- 
ard practice for some time past of insulat- 
ing the motor from the frame with heavy 
rubber insulators at the motor supports. 


And Nash has developed and adopted a new scientific 
preventive for crankcase dilution in the form of a 


new-type crankcase breather. 


NEW 


Advanced Six 
2-Door 


SEDAN 


$1425 


f. o. b. factory 


Also included among the compelling new attractions 
is a new-type motor muffler; a new instrument board 


indirectly illuminated, with allinstruments, 
including a hydrostatic gas gauge, in a 
single panel under glass; new double fila- 
ment headlights; motor heat control by new 
thermostatic water regulation; a new oil 
screen “agitator” preventing oil coagulation 
in coldest weather; and an electric clock. 


In addition, standard equipment embraces 
Chase Velmo Mohair Velvet seat uphol- 
stery, air cleaner, oil purifier, gasoline filter, 
full force-feed lubrication, 4-wheel brakes 
and five disc wheels, at no extra charge. 


(4098) 
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The 
Distinct Musical Instrument 


of Radio 


No Mutilation of Tone 


14-inch mahogany wood bell. Cast 
aluminum tone chamber, and the 
Music Master reproducing unit. 


‘Price complete 


22 


usic Master Horn 

Speaker stands out 
as the acknowledged am- 
plifying musical instru- 
ment of radio. 


Reproduces every 
tone color with resonance 


| Bunk! 
| Where’s that new English writer? 


and sustained power 
unequaled. 

The distinguishing 
feature is the amplifying 
bell. Made of selected, 
seasoned wood which in- 
sures the rich, mellow 
sweetness conceived by 
the old master violin 
makers. 


Before condemning 
your radio try the Music 
Master Horn Speaker, 
acknowledged every- 
where as the perfect re- 
producer. 


Do Not Accept a Substitute 


§Nusic Master Corporation | 

‘David S. Ludlum, Trustee 
Betzwood, Pa. 

Port Kennedy P. O. 


the horn that makes 
any set better 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

(The flap of a golden tent opens and MR. 
DE SMITH, deep in thought, strides forth. 
A golden chair bearing his name precedes 
him. Diplomatists follow with office sup- 
plies.) 


Mr. DE SMITH (glaring at Mt. Rainier): 


This scene offends our august sight. 
Yon mountain’s too much to the right— 
Who put it there? 
(No answer.) 
Dolts, are ye dead? 
I think I said, 


| Who put it there? 


SiR HENRY M. STANLEY (apologetically): 


| The Indians say their own Great Spirit 
| Tumbled it there and planted near it —— 


DE SMITH: 


Now to our scenario. 
Ho! 
(SHAKSPERE bows bashfully.) 
I’ve read your script and think it’s 
rotten— 
What is your name, please? I’ve forgotten. 


SHAKSPERE: 


As Shakspere I am known to fame. 


DE SMITH: 


You hate yourself, and who’s to blame? 
So you’re the man I gave the script 
Of Candida, and asked it whipped 

Into some shape to suit the screen. 

(Pointing to SHAKSPERE’S version) 

The darndest hash I’ve ever seen! 

You’ve made it read, in spite of me, 

Just like a parlor comedy. 


SHAKSPERE (blushing): 


But, good my lord, it looked that 
way, 
And thus the playwright wrote the play. 
DE SMITH: 


You poor Elizabethan pote, 


| What care I what the playwright 


wrote? 
Know you not that De Smith—that’s 
me— 
Deals only in Sublimity, 
In cyclones, battles, Cain and Abel, 
Creation and the Tower of Babel? 


| Go back to Avon, fly your kite; 
| And if you can, please, learn to write. 


(Stammering, SHAKSPERE fofters to the cash- 
ier’s window where CRESUS wrifes him a 
check for $1,000,000.) 


CRESUS (with aworried lookat DE SMITH): 
Don’t you suppose we’d better start? 


DE SMITH: 
Where is Napoleon Bonaparte? 


NAPOLEON (saluting): 


I’m here to serve, sir. 


DE SMITH: 


What you deserve, sir, 
Is a kick in the pants. 
(NAPOLEON cringes. ) 
Now gimme a chance 
To tell what you’re here for, you fella from 
France. . 
This Bernard Shaw comedy’s lacking in 
punch; 
So now we’ll begin 
Putting it in 
With a big battle scene which we’ll shoot 
before lunch. 


| I’ve got you an army on yonder high 


bluff. 
Go put them in action at once. Do your stuff. 


NAPOLEON: 


| Thanks, very kindly, your highness, but 


it —— 
DE SMITH: 


Do as I tell you, you insect, or quit. 
(NAPOLEON shuffles away, hat in hand.) 


| [ll have trouble yet with that mean little 


tike. 


EVENING POST 


(Claps hands. Slave appears.) 
Where’s that Italian the sculptors call Mike? 


SLAVE: 


You mean Michael Angelo, highness? He’s 
here. 


MICHAEL ANGELO ( kneeling): 
By contract, I think, I am booked to appear. 


DE SMITH: 


Well, don’t brag about it or play to the 
gallery. 
I’m fully aware 
Of the honor you bear 
In playing with me. It will double your 
salary. 
Now I’m looking for statues, and out for the 
best. 
Have you got any samples that you can 
suggest? 


MICHAEL ANGELO: 


If you'll pardon my gloom, 
Might I venture to say 

That my Medici Tomb 
Isn’t bad in its way? 


DE SMITH: 
What, may I ask, does the thing represent? 


MICHAEL ANGELO: 
Not very much. Just a lady and gent. 
They are wearing —ahem —— 
(Blushes) Oh, I really can’t say. 


ANGELIC VISITORS (heard distantly): 
Beware the temptation now forninst 

you! 
All that you say will be used aginst you! 


DE SMITH (annoyed at interruption): 

Go on, Mr. Michael. 
pray. 

MICHAEL ANGELO 


Well, an ounce or two 
less than a light 
negligee. 


Speak candidly, 


DE SMITH (pleased): 

We'll try it! 

(To CRESUS.) 

We'll buy it! 

(CRESUS, with automatic 

» melancholy, dashes off 
another $1,000,000 
check.) 


MICHAEL ANGELO: 


But, sir, I’m afraid that 
it isn’t for sale. 


DE SMITH: 


Don’t bore me with 
trifles like that. 
Here’s the kale. 

The statues you mention 
will photograph 
well 

For the big murder scene. We can work it 
up swell. 


(Sudden clamor in the air. Innumerable 
STATE CENSORS with white wings flapping, 
come swooping down.) 


Hyman of the CENSORS: 


Though temptation’s voice be sweet, 

Think of what you mustn’t do! 
Photographic sin’s defeat 

Comes in Statutes One and Two. 
All suggestive scenes avoid— 

Think of some we have escaped! 
Truth can only be enjoyed 

When her limbs are thickly draped. 


(Consternation. Hoof beats without. Enter 
WILL H. HAYS, riding furiously on a snow- 
white charger. He throws himself at the 
feet of the DIRECTOR and presents a peti- 
tion or something tied with a pink ribbon.) 


WILL H. HAYs: 


Oh, mercy! Oh, goodness! 


Oh, scat! 


Oh, sugar! 


September 25,1926 


Whatever your plans are, please, do not do 
that! 

I ask in the name of my Presidencee 

Of Producers and Distributors of Ameri- 
kee. 


How often and often I’ve had a close 
shave 

With naughty directors who will not 
behave. 

But I scold ’em and hold ’em to shame if they 
won’t— 

For the censors will get them, by jing, if I 
don’t. 


By nature I’m simply a kind-hearted 
man; : 

I strive to be gentle and sweet when I 
can, 

And teach my producers, by methods so 
smooth, 

To cut out the rough stuff and keep in the 
smooth. a 


You must not forget how in me you 
invest 

The power not to order, but merely 
suggest; 

But if you don’t listen, I fear you will 
get 


~ The ax where they tickled Marie 


Antoinette. 


(At this point SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, who 
has been hired as consulting architect and 
has had nothing to do since the show com- 
menced, leads away MR. HAYS weeping 
bitterly.) 


DE SMITH (annoyed): 


My mood is changed. My day is spoiled. 
For several hours in vain I’ve toiled. 
I do not care for this location. 
I have another inspira- 
tion. 


(With a sweeping gesture 
of the hand he wipes out 
Mt. Rainier and every- 
body on it. Nobody sur- 
vives, save SHAKSPERE, 
NAPOLEON, REMBRANDT 
and the other illustrious 
employes who, being im- 
mortal, cannot be junked, 
even by a great pro- 
ducer). 


This mountain lacks in 
pep and passion— 
I want volcanoes spout- 
ing lava. 
De Smith will set another 
fashion— 
Come on. Let’s shoot 
a scene in Java. 


(Led by SIR HENRY STAN. 
LEY, the little expedi- 
tion starts south, leaving 
CReSUS behind. He has 
spent his last million pay- 

ing off NAPOLEON’S army and has lost in- 

terest in the production): 


Duet (SHAKSPERE and NAPOLEON): 


The movie’s a wondrous invention; 
We wonder just how it is made. 
With wonderful magic, both comic and 
tragic, 
It puts the black arts in the shade. 
In the wonderful progress of seience, 
Such wonderful pictures it shows, 


With armies in motion and storms on the 


ocean 
And airships cavorting like crows. 


Oh, wonderful, wonderful wonder! 
We wonder such wonders exist. 
We out-of-date sages of rather dark 
ages 
Repine for the things we have missed. 
And after we’ve watched a rehearsal, 
With its wonderful energy tall, 
We wonder a scene ever gets on the 
screen— 
For that’s the big wonder of all! 
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“I WAS TROUBLED WITH CONSTIPA- 
TION so badly that I had to take a laxative 
every other night. I only ate because J had to 
and felt tired and cross all the time. I tried 
taking Fleischmann’s Yeast night and morning 
broken up in a little warm water. Now my 
system works regularly and I feel like eating 
and working. I also sleep well.” 


Wo. E. Smmpson, Pasadena, Calif. 


“T COULD EAT ONLY CER- 
TAIN FOODS on account of 
an acid condition throughout 
my system. Even on this diet I 
could never go more than three 
or four days without feeling 
sick and having a headache. At 
Stig the office I heard some of the 
: people talking about Fleisch- 
Soe mann’s Yeast. I tried it and 
SE ic kept right on taking it. It 
; showed amazing results. Now 
I can easily say that I am one 
hundred per cent better.”’ 


CATHERINE Cay, Newark, N. J. 


“MY FACE BECAME COVERED WITH 
ERUPTIONS, even my arms and body began 
to break out. I was discouraged. Then one day 
a friend invited me to dinner and induced me 
to eat a cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast. Since 
then I have been taking Fleischmann’s Yeast 
twice daily. My face and my body are clear— 
free from all blemishes.” 


CHARLES J, Brown, Cleveland, O. 


THIS FAMOUS 
FOOD tones up 
the entire system 
—aids digestion— 
clears the skin— 
banishes constipa- 
tion. 


“T WAS GENERALLY RUN DOWN. 
After some time I decided to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
from a weak house flower to a strong woman. Now I walk five miles 
every day with my dog, and hike ten miles every Sunday. 
should know how wonderful Yeast is. 


People have banished clogged intestines, 
corrected stomach and skin disorders, 
achieved new joy in living 
through this simple food 
OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a re- 
markable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the 
poisons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active, daily releasing new stores of 
energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All gro- 
cers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several 
cakes at a time—they will keep fresh in a 
cool dry place for two or three days. 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest book- 
let on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. 
D-20, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 
Street, New York. 


For days I never left the house. 


It changed me 
a 


Everyone 
” 


Mrs. Rop McManon, Albany, N. Y. 


Dad knows, all right—but 
he’s not going to let you 
have anything on him. Spark 
plug negligence is an evi- 
dence of inexperience, and 
Dad knows it. 


No seasoned motorist gets 
caught with foul or faulty 
plugs—he givesthemreason- 
able attention and replaces 
the loafers with Splitdorf 
HALF-DOLLAR Spark 
Plugs. 

They’re high quality, porce- 
lain insulated plugs that sell 
everywhereintheU.S.for50c 
each. (In Canada, 65c each.) 


Special set of four for Fords 
$1.75. (In Canada, $2.35.) 


Get the right type 


for your car 


Auburo’ 265). -2 seen requires Type No. 
Buick# erties. requires Type No. 
Cadillac: 2.500 aan een requires Type No. 
Chandlec-aiwi cape requires Type No. 
Chevtélet inane ee requires Type No. 
Cleveland tix: - =. sas requires Type No. 
Chryslérsi.a paren requires Type No. 
Dodge ...requires Type No. 
Essex: cuter «2 ...requires Type No. 
Ford” 2. came ..-requires Type No. 
Franklinoiens: sitive = requires Type No. 
Hudsoniae. ttn cote requires Type No. 


Hudson (up to 1921). .requires Type No. 


Hupmobile .......... requires Type No. 
Jewett 2)... :.eeemee see requires Type No. 
Lincola i). cctsaee ee oe requires Type No. 
Locomobile forte... requires Type No. 
Marmon Moencat crete os requires Type No. 
Nasheewentitaee <5 ceil. requires Type No. 
Oskiandei oe cr... requires Type No. 


Oldsmobile (4 & 6 cyl.) requires Type No. 
Oldsmobile 8 ........ requires Type No. 
Overland 90.......... requires Type No. 


Overland 4 cyl. ...... requires Type No. 
Overland 6 cyl. ...... requires Type No. 
Overland (Champ.) ...requires Type No. 
Packard. »... sb). veneant requires Type No. 
Paige 2. 00.4 ns alee requires Type No. 
Peerless. :. 2.0 ae requires Type No. 
Pierce Arrow 3.2252. requires Type No. 
Pontiac l:.2-0 a. Seenes requires Type No. 
Rickenbacker ........ requires Type No. 
Rolls Roy cé.oi7scceeen requires Type No. 


Stary: Sees 8 tse requires Type No. 
Studebaker Big 6 ....requires Type No. 
Studebaker Light 6....requires Type No. 


Stutz vi..ce tucotouine sae requires Type No. 
DtUtz SCP lg yeeraer were requires Type No. 
Chee 7.4 is oP hay eee requires Type No. 


Wills St. Claire ...... requires Type No. 
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THE PARIAM OF THE MOON 


place of labor only,’ the youth ended— 
“‘the place of the finishing of a task.” 

“‘He probably means something to do 
with the silk harvest,’’ I said. 

Within a few days we came to under- 
stand that this which we had reached was 
merely a cast-off shell of the old Samadhi; 
that the true village had moved farther 
eastward, not toward the jungle, and that 
the Shushumna elephants had apparently 
gone the same way. 

“T’d better go in-country for a look-see,”’ 
Merlin decided. “‘Would it be asking too 
much, Crawford " 

“No, Dll stay,” said I. 

“‘And keep old Grief, too, will you? I’m 
afraid he hasn’t changed his way of think- 
ing that he’s an elephant cow dog. He 
might make it harder for me to come up 
with the big soft pads. I’ll be back within 
three days—possibly less.” 

The second day after he had gone Ne- 
telja and I walked up the slopes from the 
village, following the incessant stony talk of 
the stream. Presently we neared the two 
great rocks which formed the chair of the 
waterfall. Almost abruptly, half a hundred 
feet at least, they rose, with the white cas- 
cade between them and at their base the 
big pool. Above the falls the two great 
rocks almost closed together, so that the 
stream went through the narrow portal 
with a gush. 

Netelja was staring up at the rift now 
and spied a ledge at the top of the falls to 
the right. She began to make her way 
toward it, climbing hands and feet among 
the wet rocks in the very spray of the lacy 
pouring waters. 

“Not a little gay today in her hunting 
clothes,’’ I thought, the leather of her boots 
and habit softened from wear like a well- 
used glove. “You can reach that ledge a 
lot easier by going around the slope and 
coming down through the rift,” I called 
above the din of the falls, but she made her 
objective and there was nothing left for 
me but to follow, gaining the little rocky 
shelf beside her—inaccessible from below 
save to a goat or lizard—very fit. 

“Have you been here before?’”’ Netelja 
inquired, drawing back from the spray. 

“Yes,”’ I panted, “‘but Archie and I 
came down through the rift instead of 
climbing up. When we first looked over 
from here, an elephant mother and her calf 
were bathing down below in the pool,” I 
added in the tone of a guide of tourists. 
“There were lilies blooming at the edge of 
the water and a lot of butterflies in the air 
that day.” 

She stretched’ out on the ledge, face 
turned downward, as if to picture what I 
described. 

“Tt’s quite wonderful enough now,” she 
called, ‘“‘but I always hear voices where 
water is falling like this.’ 

We climbed up through the narrow aper- 
ture between the great rocks and emerged 
to the easy slopes again, finally nearing the 
open gravelly place where the battle of the 
elephants had occurred. 

“Tt hardly seems that death could come 
to a place like this,’ Netelja said. ‘The 
great trees so sunny and still.” 

“You’d have thought death could 
come—five mammoths laid out when I got 
here that day. It was in that clump of 
thorn bush that I found the camera.” 

“And then you didn’t see Archie again 
until weeks afterward in Saubala?”’ 

“T didn’t expect to see him ever again.” 

Netelja bent nearer. “I’ve always 
wanted to ask you, Crawford Sahib, if you 
ever doubted about Drona carrying him 
back all that distance to Darhana.” 

“No other way to explain 22 

“But Archie couldn’t have known—he 
wasn’t conscious,’ she went on. ‘“‘ Wouldn’t 
you like to know just what happened after 
he pitched the camera from him? Do you 
actually think Drona kept off that hideous 
fighter? How could she without any 
tusks?”’ 


(Continued from Page 50) 


“Being female, she probably just glow- 
ered at him.” 

Clearly, no sagacity of mine would pene- 
trate Netelja’s present high mental activity. 

“And do you suppose she picked him up 
at once and started off toward the jungle 
and Darhana?”’ 

I had thought over these things a hun- 
dred times, but still wasn’t prepared for 
probing questions. 

“She was gone only three days alto- 
gether,’’ I reminded. 

A thin veil of gray cloud stole across the 
sun. Its faint whitish haze was in the air. 
Sensing the chill, I realized we were actu- 
ally in a faint streamer of the cloud itself. 
Netelja’s features showed whiter and differ- 
ent, to a degree that I marked the contrast 
from the roundish face of#a sheltered 
younger sister—an impression made upon 
me the night of the bungalow party in 
Allahabad. Altogether since then she hadn’t 
done so badly, I reflected. Certain mo- 
ments, in fact, she had risen to fearless and 
unaffected 

Just then over her shoulder a movement 
registered against the dark dusty green of 
the deodars. I must have looked shot for a 
second or two while getting the thing 
straight—a gray movement, just a stir and 
the sense of sudden need to keep this matter 
to myself—a study of gray against the 
dusty green of the deodars, the flapping of 
two great ears. ‘ 

“We'd better go back,’ I said. 

She was in no hurry. It was hardly re- 
sistance that she offered—more like inat- 
tention. 

“Tt’s really a great mystery, isn’t it?”’ 
she added. : 

“Come on, please.” 

“‘Let’s not hurry.” 

I caught her wrist and she let her arm 
come, but the rest of her didn’t move; her 
eyes were still lost in the thorns where the 
camera had lain. The figure of a great gray 
bull was nearer in the whitish air. He had 
stirred out from the background of the 
trees, trunk and head lifted startlingly like 
the one in Merlin’s pictures at the moment 
of locating the camera. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Crawford 
Sahib?” Netelja said, starting up. Then 
her head jerked about, following my eyes. 
“An elephant!” 

“‘Our best chance is to get back into the 
ravine—that ledge above the falls—if we 
can.” 

“Do you think he may - 

‘‘He may not be one of the friendlies,” I 
finished. She was running beside me like a 
boy. ‘‘I wouldn’t—so fast,’’ I whispered. 
“Tt might start him hurrying too.” 

“Oh, I see.”” Her head bowed queerly. 
“He isn’t really after us yet.” 

It was true, the mottled one was merely 
stalking, his dignity unbroken so far. My 
eyes fixed ahead, threading the growths on 
the rolling slopes to find the shortest cut to 
the ravine at the point just above the rift of 
the two great rocks at the head of the water- 
fall. We had about seventy yards to go, 
and the bull was about the same distance 
behind. 

“Oh, if we could only run!” I heard. 

““Not while he merely keeps pace.”’ 

We had started to scramble up slope now. 
I didn’t turn just then, but a rumbling 
scatter of gravel reached us as the beast 
crossed the open space where we had re- 
cently halted. 

“Keep going!” I panted. 

“But you come too!” 

Plainly, any attempt of mine to cover 
Netelja’s flight was only holding her back. 
It wasn’t the fierce exertion of the up slope 
only, but a kind of nightmare—the effect 
of that great monster strolling after us from 
behind. 

The ripping up of the undergrowths 
jerked me around. Right then I had a 
chance to know what Merlin must have 
felt when he kept on winding that day; 
also to know how woefully I lacked the 


unique daring and skill in a pinch that was 
my friend’s graceful art. The big maniac’s 
trot had settled and stretched out, his 
trunk flowing forward toward us. 

It was mainly a slide for us down the 
steep bank, Netelja rolling over below me, 
her wide-stretched fingers reaching out to 
the roots and rocks. For a second she lay 
as if stunned, one arm and shoulder in the 
water, but was up without help, and I 
pushed her forward through the narrow 
portal between the big rocks. A last look 
upward and I saw the lone bull appear in 
broadside above, the thick blunted tusks, 
one canny, cunning eye that left me wonder- 
struck. 

“He can’t get through this narrow place! 
Oh, I’m sure he can’t!” she gasped. “But 
do you suppose he can climb up from the 
pool where we did?”’ , 

“That fellow?” I remarked with little 
breath and less sense. ‘‘How do I know 
what he’ll do?” 

Her arm was bleeding, but just now it 
seemed connected with a bloody gleam I 
had caught in that single haunting eye. 
It was still before me, like a wick of red 
violence burning, and the oil that it burned 
in was patience. : 

We moved back out of the spray. The 
ledge faced the west, overlooking the village 
far below. The whitish cloud had dissi- 
pated. We were still panting. I reached 
for Netelja’s arm to bind a handkerchief 
round the wound. She was hard to do any- 
thing for, looking down toward the village, 
not even trying to hold her arm still. There 
were yet two or three hours before sunset. 
Neither of us spoke the thought, but Leila 
would shortly be expecting our return. 

That one look of the beast’s eye had 
changed everything. The more I thought 
of it, the more I felt an unreliability on my 
part to cope with its thirsty destructiveness 
and the calm hasteless ‘certainty it sug- 
gested. 

“Why, he really seemed 

Netelja stopped, but I knew she had en- 
tered a struggle with herself like mine. I 
kept my eyes turned away, for what they 
held was doubtless more honest than my 
words: ‘“ We’re all right for the present.” 

“You think he is really—the one?”’ she 
said huskily. 

“You saw Archie’s pictures 

I was thinking also of the stories the 
youth had told of the jungle monster kneel- 
ing upon the old man and tearing another 
apart—that there could not be two out- 
casts. 

Netelja was very brave just then, and I 
could sense something of the fine force she 
used in making her lips form the words: 
“Archie always said that wild animals 
hardly ever attack men—that only once in 
a long time a tiger or an elephant, when 
crazed or starving Se 

“One of those times,’’ I thought. Yet 
this one was neither crazed nor starving; 
he was busy about his own devilish under- 
world business. The face of the girl, turned 
toward the sun, gradually took on the look 
of one confronting a black immovable force. 

I became aware of the slow passing of 
time. The sun seemed stationary; a fan- 
ning breath brought the touch of spray to 
our faces—delicious another time in the 
strong afternoon light, but I already felt a 
bone-deep chill within. There was a rip- 
ping in the brush above. He must have 
uprooted a young tree for the sound to 
reach us through the drum of the falls. 

“I’m going to look again through the 
rift,’’ Netelja said. I moved after her and 
peered over her shoulder—no sign of him 
anywhere among the rock and tree shadows. 

“But I can feel him near,” she said sud- 
denly. “‘Why, Crawford Sahib, he seems 
to be getting like all I was ever afraid of 
made into one!”’ 

We were back on the ledge when the 
click of a falling rock sounded below, its 
splash curiously isolated from the steady 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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@® Inner Bag 
@ Cardboard carton 
@ Wax-paper seal 


So fresh, so 


Do you ever raid the kitchen late at night, after 
the movies or when you have finished the last 
chapter of your book? That’s when it’s good to 
find the red and yellow package of Post Toasties 
waiting on the pantry shelf. So fresh, so crisp they 
fairly crackle on the spoon; these Double-Thick 
Corn Flakes are a genuine delight. Double-Crisp 
and Double-Good because they’re Double-Thick, 
Post Toasties have the natural flavor of the corn. 
Each golden flake is full of flavor that lasts, with 


| Post Toasties DoubleThick Corn Flakes stay crisp in milk) or cream 
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the oven-crispness, to the bottom of the bowl! Be 
sure you get the genuine Post Toasties, the Double- 
Thick Corn Flakes that stay crisp in milk or cream. 
Write for a free test package and make the Milk 
or Cream Test for flavor and crispness. 
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POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc., Dept. SEP-4T926, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post Toasties (Double-Thick 
Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Chocolate, Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum 
Cereal, Instant Postum and Grape Nuts—also Jell-O and Swans 
Down Cake Flour. Canadian Address: Canadian Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 
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Make the Milk 


or Cream Test 


Buy a package of Post Toasties, 
or send for a free test package. 
Pour some of the golden, crisp 
flakesintoa bowl. Now add milk 
or cream and note how these 
corn flakes retain their flavor 
and crispness to the last spoonful. 


Double-Crisp and Double-Good . 


because they’re Double-Thick! 
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HEN you plan to paint— whatever it may be—the 
house, your car, a kitchen table, the garden gate, 
the cellar steps, or an antique chair; whatever purpose you 
have in painting it, whether for beauty or protection—con- 
sult this merchant—you will know him by his du Pont sign. 


This merchant has one thing to sell—resu/ts. And in his 
stock he has the means to achieve the result you want— 
in one of many forms. For every surface there is a du Pont 
paint, or varnish, or enamel, or Duco, made to do the par- 
ticular job you want done—and do it a little better than it 
was ever done before. 


If the job you contemplate requires a professional touch, 
your own painter will recommend the right product for 
the work. 
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OVER A CENTURY OF 
RESEARCH AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Greater knowledge means a 
better finish for every surface 


Conspicuous success in creating 
many diversified products is the 
fruit of du Pont’s century-long 
experience in research and de 
velopment. No finer example of 
such achievement can be cited 
than du Pont Paints and Var 
nishes both for household and 
industrial use... each one mas- 
ter-made, and, therefore, em- 
bodying those qualities which 
only the products of master 
craftsmen can give 
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LAGGED PULLEY 


G.T.M. SPECIFIED 
GOODYEAR TRANSMISSION BELT 


147’'LONG 60’ WIDE 9 PLY 
FOR THE 


MAIN GIANT ROLL DRIVE AND GENERATOR DRIVE 
IN THE CRUSHER PLANT OF THE 


EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY , NEW VILLAGE, N.J. 


H.P. 650 TO 850 R.P.M, 335 
DRIVING 3-36” AND I-60” GIANT ROLLS AND ONE 24” GENERATOR 


Blueprint sketch of the Goodyear-equipped main roll drive in the plant of the Edison Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


Portland Cement Company, New Village, N. J.; with inset photograph of the installation 


The Giant Roll Drive—and the G. T; M. 


You take a limestone boulder, weighing anywhere from three to ten tons, 
and it is a pretty tough nut to crack. The crushers that bite into it require a 
lot of power, and the belt that drives the rolls has to be big and husky and 
equal to the shock. 


manufactured. It is 147 feet long, 60 inches wide, 9 ply. It is 60 feet center- 
to-center, drives at an angle of |2 degrees, and uses no idler. In its long service 
it naturally has required cutting for stretch, but, as the Plant Belt Engineer 
says, ‘it has never given a minute's trouble—it does nothing but work.” 


These are the primary facts about cement manufacture that led the Edison 


Portland Cement Company, of New Village, N. J., to design their new crusher 
installation five years ago as a complete unit—rolls, shafting, pulleys and motor 
all carefully calculated to work together—and then for advice on what belt 


should be used, they called in the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


The G. T. M. and the Plant Belt Engineer worked together on an expert and 
practical survey of all the main crusher drive requirements. They made careful 
measurements of the driving and driven pulleys; the center-to-center distance; 
the starting, normal and peak loads that would have to be carried; the speed 
per minute that would need to be maintained. They also figured in an ample 
margin of belt strength to provide for the terrific shock of that contact between 
the rolls and a ten-ton lump of solid rock. 


The belt the G. T. M. recommended for that drive was installed on April 22, 
1922, and now, after more than four years of day-in and day-out handling of 650 
to 850 horsepower loads in that wracking duty, it looks good for an indefinite time 
to come. “It shows no sign whatever of being worn,”’ writes the Assistant Pur- 
chasing Agent for the Company. “Considering the hard shocks this belt has 
been subjected to, the performance to date is really remarkable.” 


This is a Goodyear Belt, one of the largest transmission belts Goodyear has 


Here the Goodyear Analysis Plan clearly demonstrates its value. Confronted 
by an entirely new installation, the G. T. M. had to make his recommendations 
from mechanical factors, his own expert knowledge of belting, and his prac- 
tical experience in this industry. The result of his analysis was that the right 
belt was specified and built for that particular job. 


It stands to reason that belts so specified and built will give more efficient, 
economical and trouble-free service than just any belt you happen to apply. 
The proof of that reasoning is in the performance of Goodyear Belts, like this one 
on the main drive of the Edison Portland Cement Company, and like thousands 
of others in transmission, conveyor and elevator duty all over the country. 


If you have a new installation, or a belt problem on an old one, you may find 
it very profitable to call in the G. T. M. He will base his findings solely on a 
careful study of your needs, and you may depend on any Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods that he recommends—Belts, Hose, Valves and Packing—to 
give you the maximum of good service and long wear at low cost. For further 
information about the Goodyear Plant Analysis Method, G. T. M. service, or 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods in your line of industry, write to Good- 
year, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
cascade. We craned down, to see the out- 
cast stretching himself up from the ravine 
bottom over the glassy rim of the big pool. 
Then we had him in the hideously intimate, 
as if peering through a perfectly focused 
lens, his spine a knotted ridgepole over 
which the vast mottled bulk sagged like a 
shapeless tent. It was apparent now what 
had given him the dirty look in the motion 
pictures—vague brownish spots, the color 
of weak coffee and milk. 

The little eyes in that bowed, contriving 
head quite ignored us as he began sluicing 
himself with water. Netelja lay upon the 
rocks, looking down, while I figured what 
chances he had of reaching us from below; 
certainly no footing for a climb for huge 
pads like his. His lifted trunk, as I saw it, 
even if stretched upward would not reach 
within six feet of our ledge. 

“Tt can’t be done,’ I muttered; yet 
there was growing upon me from the near- 
ness of the beast that which made me doubt 
any mere calculation of the eyes. 

Netelja shivered. “‘Oh, smell him!’’ she 
said, more helplessly than at any time so 
far. Taint was unmistakable in the fresh- 
ness of altitude and mist-washed air. ‘‘It’s 
like something I hated as a child—the smell 
of a room when the paper hangers are 
there!” 

I caught it definitely now—the smell of 
size and glue. She sat up, her hand reach- 
ing toward me, a forlorn fighting look in her 
eyes—the faltering of something very brave 
indeed. ‘‘Why, he seems to be made of 
everything that I loathe and fear!” 

Now we saw the warty wrinkles under 
the fore dome as the trunk stretched up 
toward us. The tip quivered searchingly, 
always higher, trailing sentiency with every 
touch. The lips had been torn and healed 
white—ugly leechlike dilation and _ in- 
drawal as they played silkily along the 
rocks. Netelja had gripped my wrist, and I 
sensed in her something like the temptation 
one feels to jump from a high place. 

“Don’t—don’t let me, Crawford Sahib!”’ 

She meant for me to keep her from reach- 
ing down as to a hand. As we looked into 
it, the dilating tip vanished, as a nozzle 
vanishes when its stream spurts, and a slug- 
ging blast of tepid water struck our faces— 
a brothy, filthy smell. We had jerked 
back—no words for that insult. 

Quite as if unaware, the monster went on 
sluicing himself without a dart of his eye 
upward that we could detect. Finally the 
hoglike back stretehed out as he let him- 
self down into the ravine again; then, lei- 
surely, he circled the base of the great rock 
to the left, passing from sight. 

Netelja broke the silence: “He isn’t 
gone—oh, I can’t feel he’s given up and 
gone away!” 

She was right; there wasn’t the stuff in 
the outcast to quit. He might even want 
to quit, but couldn’t, I thought, burdened 
by the feeling that his sort of timeless pa- 
tience could bring solution to any problem. 

“Tt isn’t that I’m so afraid of him,” 
Netelja said. 

“T’mafraidof him,’ Ireflected—‘“‘damned 
scared, in fact.” 

She added, after a moment, ‘‘It’s that he 
has made me afraid of something in my- 
self!” 

One of her things I didn’t try to make 
sense to. The sun was lower. I saw the 
distant hazy notch where it would go down 
in an hour more. I wished for Merlin—not 
to get him into this, of course, but for 
something he had that I needed now. He 
could always laugh when I got serious; the 
more the danger, the cooler and steadier 
his handling of himself. I had been brought 
up in the idea that life is real, earnest—an 
infliction he seemed to have missed. Ne- 
telja was staring toward the slope at the 
point where the evil one had vanished, with 
the same concentration that she had poured 
upon the clump of thorn bushes a while 
back. 

“‘Can they see in the night—elephants?”’ 
she asked. 

“Yes; I understand they sleep little and 
do a lot of feeding in the dark.” 
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“‘T wonder if we really could hear any- 
thing with the water sounding so,’’ she 
went on presently; “but I’ve been hearing 
Leila calling.” 

I had heard nothing of the kind; but a 
minute later, quite a way down on a slope 
among the long shadows, I saw Grief, head 
down, nosing about for our trail. When I 
turned, Netelja had left the ledge and was 
standing at the rift, her back tome. The ne- 
cessity which loomed in my mind made that 
moment very grim. I spoke her name, but 
her hand lifted for silence, and over her 
shoulder, just visible through the leafage at 
the upper rim of the ravine, I saw the slowly 
swaying trunk. Hewascertainly having fun 
with us in his abysmal fashion. 

“He means to make us more and more 
afraid—back and forth like that!”’ Netelja 
whispered. 

“‘Leila’s on her way up toward us,”’ I told 
her hastily. “I’ve got to go down and send 
her back.” 

“You mean to leave the ledge?”’ 

“‘No other way. If he hangs round up 
there back of the rock I may go and come 
without his noticing.” 

“T’ll stay here in the opening. It may 
help to keep him up there, but, Crawford 
Sahib 

Her low words trailed after me. Unex- 
pectedly then I met a look in her eyes that 
I can think of only as like the rift in the 
rocks back of her—a sudden opening to 
heights and blue sky. 

“You won’t remember how I’ve acted, 
will you?”’ 

“T won’t be long,” was all I could say. 

A subtle cowardice was clearly alive in 
me, but I was more afraid of staying on the 
rock and letting Leila come up into the 
zone of the monster than of what might 
happen. Letting myself down the narrow 
oozy footings to the pool, I felt exposed to 
all fears of the world and underworld; then 
hugged the shadows of the ravine bottom. 
The stream widened and became less noisy, 
the slopes more gradual. What I dreaded 
most was that Grief would sense my ap- 
proach and begin barking, attracting the 
enemy’s attention. Leila was coming. I 
gained higher ground and waved her back. 
She halted, her lips formed to speak. 

“Please go back quickly!’ I called, 
hurrying toward her. ‘‘Netelja is safe on 
a ledge above the falls.” 

I saw her question—why I had come to 
tell her this—then her eyes widened to a 
strained look directed beyond me. Before 
turning I knew. Against the sky line, up 
toward the big rocks of the cataract, stood 
the outcast, and began at once to ease down. 
That was the instant Grief’s barking first 
reached me. A second later I saw the 
terrier braced, barking uphill before the 
great bull, as if to hold off a soiled iceberg 
that was beginning to slip. 

“Go down to the village and wait, 
please,’’ I said quickly to Leila. ‘‘He can’t 
reach Netelja. I’ll make my way back to 
her—as soon as he gets out of the way.”’ 

“But what about Grief?” 

“Don’t wait for him. You go quickly.” 

I had reason to know Leila Merlin’s 
quality, but never like that moment as she 
turned without a single word. 

The one hope now was that Grief might 
hold the elephant’s attention until Leila 
was safe, possibly even until I could reach 
the ledge. Concealed among the rocks of 
the ravine, I watched the drama of the mite 
and the monster—something so villainous 
in the curved lure of the outstretched trunk 
that I forgot myself for some seconds in the 
terrier’s bristling nerve. Not more than 
two feet of daylight showed between Grief’s 
nose and the tip of that devilish scimitar, 
held out to pet and crush, before the dog 
gave his first inch, backing down into the 
ravine, holding the peril from his mistress, 
but blocking my path of return to the ledge. 

Sparring and countering—always that 
bit of open between the treacherous tip and 
the tiny black head—much noise from the 
little one, silence from the monster—until 
both passed out of my range among the 
bigger rocks at the foot of the falls. It 
occurred to me then that what I now 
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missed was spread out for Netelja on the 
ledge. 

Abruptly the barking stopped. It didn’t 
die out—stopped in full ery. Then more 
minutes of creeping chill and settling dark. 
If night fell, there would be no way to 
know if the monster left the ravine, leaving 
me a clear passage to the ledge. Finally 
I ventured a bit farther upstream, the din 
of the waters louder. Then I knew what 
Netelja’ meant by hearing voices in the 
torrent, being continually distracted by 
fancied callings from her, whimperings 
from the dog, the soft thudding of elephant 
pads—in those moments of strained listen- 
ing and watching—before the evil one 
emerged from the rocks, making his way up 
toward the ridge. 

Her figure crouched above—the white of 
her face showing in the last daylight from 
the west by the time I reached the rim of 
the basin at the foot of the falls. Her hud- 
dled posture showed no change. I couldn’t 
be sure that her hand lifted—that climb 
among the slippery rocks had been hard 
enough in full daylight—until her hand 
reached down, a lifeless chill from the touch. 

“Did he get Grief?”’ I panted, kneeling 
before her. “‘Can’t you speak, please?”’ 

“He played with him, coaxed him—to a 
corner!’’ Her hand left mine to point down 
toward the big stones. 

“But Leila is safe.” 

“No one is safe—ever again!”’ 

A faint pricking of lights far below in the 
village, hazy points of western stars; al- 
ways the chill of the rocks deepening, the 
icy breath of the spray reaching us at the 
farthest corner of the ledge. 

Finally a pallor filled in the night spaces. 
I remembered the moon as if it were some- 
thing learned about for the first time yes- 
terday, and moved back to the rift for a 
look. 

It was rising nearly full in the east. Its 
bulge seemed uncouth, the icy deadness of 
it apparent as never before. I had stepped 
a little way up the bank, feeling for roots 
and twigs, before discovering the solitary 
one standing motionless farther above. He 
seemed basking in his own dubious element. 
That was the instant I knew something of 
what the Samadhi youth meant by “ pariah 
of the moon.”’ No other name fitted like 
that; certainly a ghostly look standing 
there; less inexplicable now what the na- 
tives meant by his belonging to the moon, 
not the sun. 

““Anyway, he can’t get to us now any 
more than in daylight,” I said, still con- 
vincing myself. - 

Netelja opened her jacket and began 
drying leaves one by one against her waist, 
when I came back with an armful of 
branches. Moments afterward, just as I was 
about to risk another precious match, she 
began: 

“Crawford Sahib, I don’t know if you 
can ever forgive me, but I’m going to be 
better now; more of a u 

“What, Netelja?”’ 

“Tmean it could never be with me again— 
quite as it was.’’ I waited. “It wasn’t fear 
of death, you know, nor Grief’s death,” she 
went on. ‘‘It was the smell of him, first of 
all, and then the way he moved. Then while 
you were gone I thought I’d die when I 
couldn’t hold him up there. I talked, 
pleaded. Heseemed amused. He seemed 
to say, ‘I’ll come back, and you can do it 
some more.’ He showed me up to myself. 
Why, he was like the Dweller on the Thresh- 
old to me!”’ 

I had heard the last phrase before and 
drew a subtle effect from it without under- 
standing exactly. She went on talking in 
her strange way, but that cold apathy so 
hard to stand from her was gone. Under 
my hand a sick little flame was fighting for 
its life; I scarcely breathed. 

“One can never be the same again— 
after that,’’ she went on. ‘And you’ve 
been with me through it all.” 

“ee Yesvz 

“Tt all counts, you know.” 

“‘Quick—a few more of the dryest leaves.”’ 

“Crawford Sahib, did he make you see 
yourself too?” 
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with Water hard, soft, cold or hot 
— Mennen Shavin 1g isa pleasure 


I get stacks of letters from all over 
the globe telling me why men 
stick by Mennen Shaving Cream. 


A Brother of the Road from Milwaukee 


Walter Campbell, 195 Tenth St., 
Wis., writes: 

“T started using Mennen Shaving Cream 
over two years ago because I am a trav- 
eling man and must have a cream that 
I can depend upon to give me a clean, 
smooth shave regardless of kind of water 


Milwaukee, 


or temperature. With Mennen Cream it 
matters little whether the water is hard, 
soft, cold, warm or hot, my morning 
shave is a pleasure and my skin is left 
smooth and cool. 

““My medicine cabinet at home and my 
traveling bag always contain a tube of 
Mennen Shaving Cream and always will.’’ 


From London, England 


R. P. Forster, Late Captain Royal Tank Corps, 
132 Cambridge St., Warwick Square, S. W. 1, 
London, says: 


“In August, 1918, our Tank Battalion went 
into action almost daily. As a Tank Com- 
mander three days of intermittent fight- 
ing in cooperation with an infantry bri- 
gade left no time for shaving. Finally a 
direct hit knocked out the Tank. We just 
escaped before the gasoline exploded. 
My shaving kit went up with the Tank. 
Those that were left of us struggled back 
to camp. A long sleep and then—the 
memory is still vivid—an American offi- 
cer attached to our Battalion for obser- 
vation lent me his Mennen. The ease 
and sheer joy of removing a four days’ 
beard won me forever.”’ 


If you don’t use Mennen Shaving Cream, 
I know why. It’s simply because you’ve 
never tried it. Men who give it a good, 
competitive test, become steady users. 

It’s as dead open and shut as that. Iam 
personally acquainted with thousands 
who have sworn by Mennen Shaving 
Cream ever since we first put it on sale. 
Thousands of others write me like the 
above. Hundreds of thousands more tell 
the dealers all over the country the same 
story—you can’t beat it! 

Regardless of wind, weather and other 
things, Mennen users have no shaving 
troubles. That’s why we’ve not only won 
world-wide success, but are able to win 
individual success with every new user. 
Try it, and you’ll be writing me friendly 
letters, too. A great big tube for a half a 
dollar, on my money-back guarantee. 

* * * * 
After shaving— Mennen Skin Balm has the kick 
you’re looking for. A fine, fresh tingle. Skin 


toned up. A face feel that gives a fellow pep. 
In a tube for 50c—and hide it from the Lady. 


—the ‘‘plus ultra.’’ Absorbs the superfluous 
Slate ree Demon- 
THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Montreal, Quebec 


* * + * 
moisture and doesn’t show on a man’s face. 25c. 
stration bg. of Men- 

341 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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Mennen Talcum for Men is the finishing touch 
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nen Shaving Cream. 
The Mennen Company, Limited 
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are the facts 
about this 
Shaving- 
Business 


HUS far no one has 
discovered a magic way 
to stop whiskers growing — 
or to beat the good, old- 
fashioned way of taking 


them off with soap, water 


and a razor. Even Fougére 
Royale Shaving Cream 
won't do that. But it will 
make the wiriest beard re- 
spect a razor and give you 
the smoothest, most delight- 


ful shave you've ever had. 


Your druggist stands ready 
to help you prove this with 
a generous tube at fifty cents. 


And if you are very skepti- 


cal all you have to risk is a 
dime and the coupon below. 
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Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
Fougére Royale Stick, 
75c; Talcum, $1.00; 
Fau Vegetale, $1.25. 
Facial Soap, 50c. 
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Dept. P-1 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


I want to try Fougére Royale Shaving Cream. 
Here is my dime. 
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THE SATURDAY 


“T had elephantiasis—bad case—if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“Tt isn’t,’ she answered, 

The wood sizzled and fried; I had to cut 
into the heart of the larger pieces to get 
slivers dry enough to keep on with; the 
damp branches we piled around to dry 
mainly kept off such little heat as there was 
from ourselves. Yet a kind of courage had 
come to our ledge. 

The fire was going. I chanced another 
foray to the upper ravine, like Crusoe to 
the ship. We had to move back from the 
blaze after that. 

“Tt was wonderful, the way you went to 
warn Leila.” 

“Nothing else to do.” 

“But I was frozen here like a limpet, 
though I’llnever be proud and puffy again.” 

Long afterward, sitting up against the 
rock, I noted her fingers relaxing on a stick 
she held. That was the first of her series of 
dozes. Hours later still, I dropped off unin- 
tentionally and came to, congealed through- 
out, in the icy gray of dawn. 

“Hello!” I called, alone on the ledge. 

“Yes’’—from the rift. “I didn’t want to 
wake you by stirring the fire. The sun will 
rise in a few minutes. Come here and 
look—you can see the golden streamers al- 
ready.”’ She was actually animated from 
the prospect of daybreak. “‘ Why, think, we 
have water and fire! Today we can gather 
plenty of wood.”’ Could she be coolly figur- 
ing on another night? ‘‘Why, think, many 
people fast for days just for their health!”’ 

I dug under the ashes and found a bit of 
red to light a cigarette. This was a sort of 


| ceremony to take the place of toast and 


tea and an egg or two, which almost any 
part of the world had supplied heretofore 
at this hour. To fast is one thing; to be 
forced to starve another. A while after- 
ward, absorbed in a rich thought form 
having to do with a Virginia ham we had un- 
jacketed yesterday, the possibility grew of 
risking a dash to the village to fetch it back; 
but just then the- pariah came wending 
upward along the edge of the stream, our 
first glimpse of him since his moonlight ex- 


| posure. 


The same insinuating patience chilled 
me as he sprawled up through the overflow 
into the basin—patience to paralyze any 
contender. It was well on into forenoon, 
but still the sun wasn’t high enough to 
reach the pool over the great rocks. He 


| wasn’t cold; the icy waters were relishable 


to that great bulk in shadow as well as sun- 
light. A start from Netelja made me glance 
down at last. A change, sudden and ex- 
traordinary, had come over the outcast. 
His trunk had lifted and seemed to freeze. 
Some doom had sounded for him which we 
didn’t as yet understand. 

“Do you hear anything?” I asked. 

Netelja didn’t answer but hastened back 
to the rift. Standing there, she cupped her 
hands behind her ears to shut off the sound 
of the waters from behind. 

“Yes, yes!’’ she whispered, and I had 
already caught the far trumpeting. Not 
high-pitched, but bell-like—a peculiar float- 
ing quality that registered delicately above 
the din of the falls. Once before only—from 
Bhima, one night with the Bond-Finley 
herd—I had heard a call like that. 

“‘Tt’s from the open place of the battle, 


| where we were yesterday,”’ Netelja said. 


Then we were thrust back against the 
rocks by the ear-splitting storm from be- 
low—the wild forlorn answer of the pariah 


| to that far challenge from the battleground. 


A summons for him—no two ways. He let 
himself down from the pool, his pace in- 
creasing as he reached the slope, taking the 


_ grade at a trot—inexplicable ease in his 


stride, as if rolling the earth under him like 
a great ball on easy bearings. He rounded 
the rock; we sat in silence, no hope of ex- 
planation from each other. We were two 
who waited outside a locked room where a 
battle to the death was taking place. The 
issue had all to do with us—quite as if we 
awaited the opening door for friend or enemy 
to emerge. 

“Tf he doesn’t come back soon we can 
make a run for it to the village,” I said. 
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“‘Not too soon,’’ she whispered. 

The sun was straight up like a burning 
glass, fully an hour later, when a big stone 
came flinging down the slope toward the 
bed of the stream. We could not yet see 
what had started it going. An elephant 
rarely loosens a stone like that in his trav- 
els. 

Seconds of unparalleled tension before 
the issue—the pariah coming back, altered, 
stricken, his legs looping under him with a 
lying-down movement with each step. The 
side to us was a blind smear, the wagging ear 
but partly curtaining the frightful wounds 
between his jaw and shoulder. 

“He wants water—he’s trying to get to 
the water’’—from Netelja. 

He had reached the big stones at the 
edge of the stream, trunk groping forward, 
when his footing gave way and the maimed 
tonnage sprawled among the rocks, the 
crunch of one broken tusk reaching us inti- 
mately as if the rock under our feet had 
splintered. 

Then he lay drinking like a poisoned 
thing—never to stop, it seemed—the single 
question drumming in our brains—could he 
rise again? A hail from above—Merlin 
standing in the rift. He came down swiftly 
to the ledge and I knew one of those mo- 
ments that follow an ordeal—the grip of a 
man’s hand, fine as any romance. 

“Sorry you had to miss the battle, but 
I’ve got the pictures,” he said. I didn’t 
care to see even the pictures right then. 
Merlin’s eyes fixed upon the fallen hulk. 
“So he reached water,’’ he muttered. 
“Looks done for, doesn’t he? Quit cold, 
with enough left in him to reach water. A 
Shushumna elephant would have died 
thirsty. You’re safe to leave now. Come 
with me.” 

We climbed the steep side of the ravine 
after him. Leila was hurrying toward 
us. That white tired smile of hers brought 
back a swift memory of the hard days in 
Saubala. Netelja ran toward her; then I 
saw the two women standing together on 
high ground. 

“Who—what finished the brute, Ar- 
chie?’’ I asked. 

““Come and see.” 

“But how did you get here so early?” I 
persisted as we hastened forward toward 
the battleground. 

“Leila brought the news.” 

“To you—where?”’ 

“Fifteen miles back yonder in-country. 
Yes, she made it alone in the night. 
Couldn’t do anything with the Samadhi 
folks. No one in the village could stir with 
the outcast abroad, so she circled back 
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around the falls here last evening —reached 
me at daybreak. How’s the little 
sister?”’ 

I had to extricate myself from a kind 
of interwoven destiny before answering: 
“Why, she’s been—all that you could ask 
of one of the same family.”’ 

He was quiet for a moment, smiling in 
his game way. 

“T see—that is, you don’t need to tell 
me, Crawford, about the little chap. Leila 
was afraid it was so is 

“She wouldn’t even have got back to the 
village last evening—nor I back to the 
ledge—if it hadn’t been for Grief.’’ 

“T’ll be glad to think of it that way,”’ he 
said. 

Now in the open, not far from the place 
where Bhima had fallen, I saw a great 
Shushumna male sitting on his knees. What 
was so strange about the little old Hindu 
working at the mammoth head was that he 
was turbanless. It was Gudakesha, stanch- 
ing the neck wounds of his beloved with the 
folds of his own head cloth. The old ma- 
hout salaamed as I approached, ~ 

“Bhishma,”’ I said, though looking upon 
the brow of the majestic one for the first 
time. 

“Tt could be no other, sahib, and still 
live,’ Gudakesha said in his stately way. 

“But where’s Drona?” 

The queerest low lauzh sounded from 
Merlin at my side. 

‘She couldn’t come, but sent her lord.’ 

I didn’t know if he referred to Bhishma 
or her mahout. 

“We will go to her presently and you’ll 
see why,” he added. 

Leila and Netelja had joined us. The 
mournful tones of Gudakesha carried on: 
“Tt is not that my lord is in danger of death, 
but that he suffers so greatly. Go quickly 
now to the village and tell them to bring 
back clean cloths and precious oils.”’ 

As we left him and the wounded cham- 
pion, I glanced toward the summit of 
the Shushumna ridge for the coming of the 
carrion birds as on that other day after the 
battle of elephants. Not a speck in the sky 
so far, and this amounted to a curious fore- 
warning—that the pariah had not been 
destroyed. Netelja, hurrying ahead as we 
neared the rim of the ravine, turned with 
blanched look. I pushed past her to find 
the great beast gone from the stream. A 
red-flecked trail forked away from our path 
down to the village. 

“Made straight for cover in the jungle,” 
Merlin said. ‘Queer, I thought of putting 
him out as he drank, but all we have is pop- 
guns for his sort re 

The youth who had interpreted ran to- 
ward us as we approached the village, ‘‘Is 
it Bhishma?”’ he cried. ‘“Isit Bhishma who 
has come?”’ 

We made haste to assure him, and he 
called exultantly to a group of his peo- 
ple hurrying up; then we heard the lifting 
of native voices: ‘‘Bhishma has come! 
Bhishma who walks with men! Bhishma, 
the great king!”’ 

The youth raised his arms as if to in- 
augurate a new era: “It was even so—that 
we were at work at our looms—when we 
heard from the heights the trumpeting of 
our deliverer!”’ 

Netelja’s eyes took him in with cold 
strangeness—turned wearily to the jun- 
gle—then settled on me. ‘Oh, Crawford 
Sahib, do you think it is all for us to do 
again?’”’ 

A further baffling second. Of course it 
was the revulsion of nerves after the rescue, 
her hands outstretching for something to 
grasp. Leila softly intervened, I stepping 
aside, but the moaning tones trailed after 
me: 

“He couldn’t die because we’re not fin- 
ished—I mean, I’mnot. Oh, yes, Crawford 
Sahib was quite perfect—but I didn’t do 
my part Re 

At this point I began to doubt if I was 
present. 

“Please, Leila, you tell him!” 

“What, Netelja?” 

“That I won’t act cross and unreasonable 
to him again!”’ 
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The interesting oriental motif shown above is the “CAPRI” design (Gold Seal Rug No. 534). Such a rug 
is ideally suited to living or dining room —or for a large bedroom, especially if it has a sunny exposure. 


Colorful Rugs that Brighten Every Room 


—that Make Housekeeping Easier! 


sure do not spend their time and 
strength in trying to clean old-fashioned 
floor-coverings. They have found out that 
easy-to-clean floor-coverings can be just 
as attractive as woven rugs—and much 
easier to care for. 


With a Congoleum Go/d Seal Art-Rug 
on the floor, a few minutes with a damp 
mop removes every speck of dust, every 
spot and stain. Contrast that with dusty 
sweeping and beating! 


Wer who know the value of lei- 


Then, there’s the satisfaction of know- 
ing that with Congoleum Rugs your floors 
are absolutely clean. These rugs make a 
sanitary playground for the important 


Look for the Gold Seal on the rugs you buy! 


youngest member of the family, as well as 
save mother from hard work. 

Many women find that the many artistic 
Congoleum Rug patterns give them sug- 
gestions for the color scheme in every room. 
And small wonder—for these rugs are 
created by the foremost rug designers in this 
country and abroad. Their color harmonies 
are charming—their designs artistic. 

In addition, these rugs are very low in 
price and carry the well known Gold Seal 


pledge of ‘Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back.”’ 


ConGoLEuUM-NalIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
Pittsburgh Dallas San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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Art-Rucs 


“7 ASHMIR” is a Congoleum 
Rug design that is certain 
to inspire an attractive color 
scheme. Its golden brown back- 
ground tones in delightfully with 
maple, oak or pine furniture in 
the dining room or living room. 
For curtains the dull red of 
the flower motif might be chosen 
or the blue of the border. The 
color you select would depend 
upon the other furnishings of 
the room and your own taste. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
Gold Seal Rug No. 562. 


* ‘ * 


What is more appropriate for 
a kitchen floor than a blue and 
ivory floor-covering? It seems 
to say “spick-and-span” at all 
hours. This quaint Congoleum 


Rug is a Dutch Tile design. 

The border has a series of 
windmills standing guard over 
tidy little farmhouses. Wouldn’t 
you know that this rug is named 


(Rug No. 594.) 
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Valuable, 
Helpful | 
Handbook / 


“Color Magic in the 
Home” by Anne Pierce contains 
many suggestions on home beautifying tha 
any woman can use to advantage. | 
mail this coupon to Congoleum-Nairn 

Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., for a copy. 
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each hour of it were torment. Her father 
had gone some errand, her mother to a cup- 
board in the next room. 

“Tf only those men would kill the tiger,” 
she complained to herself. ‘‘We’re all in 
prison, I can’t bear it.”’ 

The street lay empty but for a guard 
squatting half awake under the huge pis- 
tachio tree, and for a man who came lazily, 
with head bent sidewise, fanning his throat. 

“You are sad, little one?’’ The man 
halted and smiled. A stranger, he appeared 
amiable. ‘‘It is wrong to be sad, when so 
young and beautiful.” 

He praised the weather, folded and 
tucked away his fan, cast an approving 
glance into the room behind her, then 
smiled again. Well built, neatly dressed, he 
had a bland face, very winning eyes and a 
gentle turn of speech. 

‘“‘Here,”’ said he, “‘is what may sweeten 
the affair.”” He gave her a thick lump of 
candied melon rind, fresh and crisp. “‘I 
know your father well, my dear. What is 
your grief?” 

“Nothing, thank you, uncle. You are 
most kind, your melon is heavenly. A stu- 
pid girl was fretting because the tiger keeps 
us penned in.” 

The man laughed. ‘‘That famous tiger? 
Dear child, set your mind at ease. The 
tiger’s gone long and far away. They saw 
him nine days ago on the west mountain be- 
yond the other valley and are chasing him. 
So fear no more, and run about.” 

She jumped up, to duck him a little bow 
of gratitude. 

“You remind me,” said her charmer, her 
bringer of glad tidings. ‘‘Do you know the 
bird’s nest, under your house here, that has 
five baby birds hugging one another? They 
open their mouths to beg food and let you 
look right down their throats, which are 
redder than strawberries bitten in two. 
Young palpitating mites they are, not 
fledged. Great fun. Come see them gape 
red and hug in a bunch.” 

She followed him to the corner of the 
house. Between it and the neighbor’s a 
path, or narrow chute of broken rock, dived 
among oak and chestnut that slanted 
billowy, top under green top, forest leaves 
cascading down the ravine. 

“My mother?” 

“Oh, true.’’ He lowered her gently into 
the path. “Wait. I’ll go back and ask 
whether you may or not.” 

Up round the corner he climbed. If he 
and mother were talking by the front door, 
she could not hear them. But in a moment 
he returned, broadly cheerful, slid past and 
beckoned her downward. 

“Allright. Mother said yes. Come on.” 

It was pleasant to be free again, to climb 
below the houses and to go plunging deeper 
and deeper down a cool green shade. Their 
rocky stairway dropped into a path, more 
or less well-beaten, which descended toward 
the left, and on which her companion began 
striding briskly. After him she trotted, 
asking a hundred questions. 

“Not so loud,” he warned her. 
your voice.” 

“We must not frighten our birds?” 

“That is it.”” He smiled back at her. 
“You are clever, little one.’’ 

The path went winding down through 
leaves, branches, rocks, led them zigzag 
through a steep grove of pines, and then 
among old camphor trees dense with lighter 
foliage. Threading a lonely hollow, they 
waded in blue salvia. The flowers, the pro- 
fusion of color, gave her great joy, but 
almost as much alarm. She had never seen 
this fairy place before. 

“Are we going right?”’ 

“Only a dozen steps more now.”’ The 
man gave her another crinkled slab of 
melon candy. ‘‘By the time you have 
eaten that, we shall find the nest.” 

Halfway down a glen smothered in bam- 
boo, where the green trunks made bewilder- 
ing pointed arches that opened every way 
to close and tangle, she grew frightened, 
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“Let us go back. It is too empty, uncle. 
You said our birds were just below the 
house.”’ 

Her guide halted and turning, cast down 
at her an odd look. There was mirth in it, 
but nothing friendly. 

“True. Well below the house.” 

““Where are we?” she cried. ‘I must go 
home!” 

“Must you?” 

The child shrank away and screamed. 
He caught her fiercely in his arms, choked 
her throat, and at top speed ran with her 
down the ravine. Kicking, biting, scratch- 
ing, she felt the man’s power grip her like 
nightmare. Bamboo switched their faces, 
then camphor leaves, then brush, under- 
growth, flowers and brambles, while the 
runner went crashing down, jumping from 
rock to rock. Gravel slid and clattered 
away. Light blazed through her tears. 

“Got one,’”” he grunted. ‘‘Wake up 
there, be alive!” 

They stood in full sunlight by water, a 
narrow clear green water that reflected the 
branches and vines drooping into it, the 
iron-red cliffs impending like fantastic 
ruined walls. Underfoot lay a small open 
boat, old, greasy, dark-brown, from the 
gunwale of which a dark-brown man, naked 
to his loin cloth, sat upright with a jerk and 
grinned. He had an ugly pock-pitted 
countenance. 

“A good catch,” he grunted. ‘‘ Luck this 
time. A pretty one.” 

“‘ Aji-yah!’’ Her captor jumped on board. 
*‘She is stronger than a devil.” 

When they had pushed into mid-river, he 
let go her throat. 

“Yell now, brat, if you dare.” 

She sank before him, kneeling. ‘‘I will 
not go! I willnot! My father, my mother! 
Take me home!”’ 

How could she have thought this liar’s 
broad pale face to be kindly or the smile in 
his eyes anything but fraud? He tilted his 
fan for a sunshade and mocked her. 

“Help me, help me!” 

“Oh, yes, help you.” 

He struck her across the mouth so hard 
that she fell flat. Upstream hurried the 
boat, quivering to the sweep of the paddle. 
Cowed by the blow, the first ever dealt her, 
faint with heat which the gunwales con- 
fined like an oven, she lay sobbing and 
wiped off blood from her lips. 

“A handsome one.’ The boatman 
laughed as he paddled. ‘‘A beauty. Trade 
is looking up. The master who bites the 
clouds at Wind-Weary Notch will be 
pleased.” : 

All afternoon their journey continued on 
still green water, through gorges of hanging 
forest and rock. The two men chatted in 
a private undertone, with many words of 
slang or of doubtful sense, though there was 
nothing on the river but now and then wild 
ducks that scuttered from view. 

At sunset the boat rounded a sharp 
woodland promontory and, gliding to the 
opposite bend among alders, grated its bow 
on shore. 

“Up with you!” 

Her enemy snatched the girl, jumped out, 
and half carrying, half dragging her under 
branches, came headlong into an open place, 
a nook between river and mountain. The 
tumble-down specter of a house gaped here 
among wild shrubbery. This hovel he 
entered and dumped her on the weeds of 
the floor. 

“Stay there,” he ordered, ‘‘and be quiet, 
or I kill you.” 

An afterglow of sunset pierced the ruin 
with orange fire. It was a habitation, the 
girl knew, for cannibals and ghouls and un- 
holy ones of the night who make medicine 
from babies’ eyes. 

“Let me go!” 

She bounded up, screaming, and when 
this ghoul drove her back from the door- 
way, ran screaming round the room. He 
gave chase, knocked her down with blow on 
blow, pummeled her into a corner and began 


kicking her head against the wall. Pain 
and terror were the last things to swim 
away. 

“What child?” 

In a dullness of the same pain and terror, 
she woke—or had a feverish dream that she 
woke—to hear a loud voice and behold the 
room darkening, the orange fire gone. 

“What child is that who suffers?” 

The broken doorway contained a figure, 
black on early twilight; a squat, broad 
figure, with great sleeves hanging loose, and 
a puckered skullcap on its head, which bent 
inward as though to peer and hearken. 

““My own,” replied the voice of that man, 
the ghoul. He stood near and sounded 
gruff. ‘‘My own child, a bad girl whom I 
had to reprove. Be off with you, sir. It is 
fulfilled so of evil, our part of the woods 
here, that strangers who have circumspec- 
tion walk by nimbly toward their own 
affairs.”’ 

The figure at the door laughed and 
walked right in. 

“Tam nosir, but a woman,” it said. “All 
our world, wise elder brother, so abounds 
with multifarious gewgaws of evil that I 
fear nothing any more except to grow like 
them, or to acquiesce. Therefore let a 
weakling of the Ni Ku, if she may, correct 
for you this wanton child who lolls her head 
on the downy magnificence of your floor.” 

The man strode forward. “‘Bah!”’ said 
he. ‘One of the Three Aunts. A fat nun, 
crammed with the food of the poor. 
Come, enough gabble. On your way 

The bulky woman did not stir. ‘After 
I examine the child.” 

Their adversary bristled in arage. “‘ You 
East-West!”’ he cried. ‘‘Outdoors, and leg 
it, you mountain cow!”’ 

“A petty error,” sighed the nun; “yet 
error it is, to speak like those whose grand- 
parents have neglected the strain in breed- 
ing.” 

The fellow hit, with all his might, at her 
face. Though hardly appearing to move, it 
was not there, but elsewhere, and beamed 
as placid as ever. Out from her gulf of 
sleeve shot an arm larger and darker than a 
smoked ham, which made one reply, with a 
crack. The kidnaper’s chin flew round to 
his shoulder as on a pivot; he stood waver- 
ing, mouth open, eyes glazed; then joint 
by joint he limbered himself down like a 
folding rule and lay on the indoor weeds. 

“Well,” sighed the nun, “‘so far so good. 
Any more?” 

Two more leaped in, shouting—the boat- 
man and a lanky giant with a cudgel. As 
they came, they struck. She put out one 
finger, blunt as the butt end of a yam, and 
lunging twice, pegged first the boatman, 
then his mate, plumb between the eyes. 
With a howl, each rascal clapped his hands 
over the spot, and turned and ran stagger- 
ing into the twilight. Long afterward they 
swore that an ogress drove an iron bolt 
clean through their brains, leaving a hole 
which, though invisible, ached for many a 
day. 

“And so good evening,” chuckled the 
sister. ‘‘Now, pet bird Why, it’s my 
little Blue Girl! The pattern of our life is 
woven together. I thought so when we met 
and you ran toward me in the rain. Ah, 
poor battered head!” 

If this were not all dream in sickness, the 
Blue Girl felt herself raised, comforted and 
borne away. Mighty arms carried her as 
on a floating bed; whispers, kindly non- 
sense, inveigled her to think no more, to 
cease from wonder and fear, to let pain 
grow dim like every shadow of earth, like 
this rapid, easy motion where black leaves 
went winging by and a thousand stars 
melted into sleep. 
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AYLIGHT woke her. It was the early 
sun, inclining through an open door 
and across a bare white room. She lay in 
bed. Her first waking breath came cool 
with the fragrance of water lilies. Remote, 
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confined, mellow, a gong boomed one stroke 
that passed throbbing on still air. The girl 
sat up. 

“Father, mother?”’ 

Her head was not giddy now, but sore to 
the touch, even through bandage wound 
like a turban. 

“They are both well. Sleep again.” 

Squatting on the ground by the door, a 
black bundle of cloth made this reply and 
lifted a human face, a wide, calm face that 
beamed in the sun. It was the fat woman 
of last night’s dream who spoke. Her hands 
moved quickly, threading or plaiting golden 
bamboo fiber across a round frame, a sieve 
or tray for the winnowing of tea. 

“Go on,” she advised, “‘with your nap.”’ 

The girl watched her for a time. ‘‘Noble 
aunt, where are we?”’ 

“Where?”’ The nun bit off a thread of 
bamboo as if her teeth were wire nippers. 
“Lotus Pond Abbey.” 

“How came I here?”’ 

“My arms brought you,” grunted the 
weaver. “All night, at a quick trot. And 
you are solid, bluebird.” 

““May one go home?”’ The busy brown 
hands kept on working. Out of bed jumped 
the girl, to cross a floor which became tot- 
tery and sit on the ground. ‘‘May we go 
home, aunt?” _ 

“Hush, dear. Lean your back against 
my wall and enjoy morning.” 

High jagged hills, pinnacles of cypress 
and tallow tree, bosoms of clearing dotted 
vineyardlike with tea shrub, drew a ring 
close round a little green valley or basin, 
brimful with sunshine. Here at the bottom 
of it, huddling as if to warm their aged 
stone, a gray dwarfish temple and low gray 
buildings formed three sides of a quad- 
rangle. Water lay on the fourth side—an 
oblong pond where scallops of mirrored 
light shone among lily pads. 

“You cannot doze here?’’ From her 
winnowing tray the sister looked up, now 
and again, watchful. ‘‘ You cannot absorb 
the quiet?”’ 

There was no sound unless a rumor of 
the temple gong, humming like a brazen 
bee in a cavern. Bright with sun among 
flower beds, dark with massive trees, the 
quadrangle held not a human figure, not a 
movement except the wavering of butter- 
flies. Nun and girl sat alone by their door, 
the door of a stone hut which lay somewhat 
removed, near the pond. Lilies, rose-pink 
or white as clotted snow adrift on water, 


gave out a cool purity sweetening all, with- 


drawing, on some unfelt breath of air. 

“Tt is peace. But it is not home.” 

Thestout woman laughed. ‘“‘Aha, my tiny 
blue parrot,”’ she said, ‘‘you would rather 
chatter than sleep? Well, have your way. 
But lean back and listen. My nameis Ching 
Wun, and I speak the truth to you. The 
Lotus Pond Abbey is not my home, either, 
but one of many places where I sojourn by 
the way. A tea buyer who left here at dawn 
to cross the mountains will tell your father 
and mother where we are. I could not send 
you with him, for he’s a five-pronged rascal. 
The country is disturbed, unsafe, darkened. 
As a poor follower of the light in all dark- 
ness, I have certain steps to fumble after, 
to grope toward, and then to take with 
extreme care. These must come first, be- 
fore anything else. In time I can bring you 
happily home. Not now, perhaps not for 
many days.’’ The nun dropped work to 
bend on her hearer a long, penetrating 
stare, which went through and beyond the 
nearness of their eyes. ‘‘Do you think, lit- 
tle soul—do you think you can believe an 
old wandering creature who fought over 
you last night?”’ 

Without thinking, the girl knew once for 
all. “‘I stay. Keep me, enlightened one, 
for your daughter a while.” 

Ching Wun’s face, broad, leather-brown, 
writhed for a moment like a hard man’s 
face weakening to cry. Then it smiled 
briefly and grew composed. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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This modern ice man” 
calls once~with Frgidaire~ _ 
and the ice stays always /¢ 


Valuable “stermation 
for any user of refrigeration 


Of the quarter million Frigidaires now in use, 
many thousands are serving in stores, restaurants, 
clubs, hospitals, bakeries. 


Frigidaire is used by progressive retailers to 
keep ice cream firm and delicious. Frigidaire cools 
the drinking water in factories and office buildings. 
Frigidaire keeps cut flowers fresh and beautiful in 
florists’. shops. Frigidaire is used in dairies and - 
meat markets, in chain stores and drug stores— 
wherever dependable refrigeration is required. 


We have compiled facts and figures based on 
the actual experience of commercial and industrial 
Frigidaire users. They reveal large savings and 
substantial increases in profits. 


This definite information is now ready. It will 
prove helpful and interesting to anyone who has a 
refrigeration problem, and will be sent on request. 
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PRODUCTS & GENERAL MOTORS 
There are more Frigidaires in use than all other 
electric refrigerators combined 


FRIGIDAIRE, Dept. B-196, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me complete information about Frigidaire for 
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utiful 
Jewett! 


eas T has built a new car. A newer motor car. It is 

a Jewett of exquisite beauty and charm. As smart as the 
dinner hour at the Ritz. As easily driven as a blind horse. 
Roomy as your favorite knickers, and as comfortable. 
And back of its beauty and charm and grace—a perfect 
mechanism that has made the dependableness of Paige and 
Jewett cars the envy of the industry for 17 years. 

This new Jewett wiil enter into your affections as quickly 
as did (or will) your first child. And it will grow on 
you quite as engagingly. 

“Let your anticipations run high when you first go to see 
this newest and smartest Jewett. For the builders of 
Jewett have gone far to embellish this car of moderate 
size and moderate cost with things that in the past have 
been reserved only for those of great wealth. 

The very lines of this Jewett instantly bespeak style. Its 
cushioned seats resemble those of the drawing room. Its 
walnut- finished panels, skillfully inlaid, give an air of 
custom-exclusiveness quite uncommon. Its instrument 


panel is as charming as a beautiful watch, and the 
instruments as accurate. 


Silvered cases attend to the smokers’ comfort. Its rear- 
panel lighting fitments, its cleverly placed arm rests, its 


perfect facilities for ventilation and clear vision through 


all weathers, these things all add to that perfection for 
which Jewett builders have so long striven. And which, 
we feel, they have now attained. 


See this Jewett soon. Its appearance is bound to win 
your instant admiration. Let the Jewett representative 
explain its hidden mechanical merit—the tremendous 
power and speed its ultra-modern motor (considerably 
larger than the former Jewett motor) generates so eco- 
nomically, the length of life assured by its positive, high- 
pressure lubrication, the strength of its chassis, and the 
safety of its Paige Hydraulic 4-Wheel brakes. 


Come to know this car as quickly and as thoroughly as 
you can—for you'll like it immensely, and you'll buy it 


Graceful hood lines conceal the enlarged Paige- 
built six-cylinder motor. Narrow steel corner 
posts insure wider vision. Windshield arranged 
to insure perfect ventilation in all weathers. 


Wide doors open upon spacious rear compart- 
ment. Beautifully finished and fitted doors. 
Walnut-finished panels artistically inlaid. Quarter 
lights in the rear panels. Convenient foot rest. 
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Upholstery is of finest mohair over individually 
nested, comfort-type springs. Heavily-plated ro- 
tary lifts for the windows. Smoking sets. Pull 
straps. Ingeniousarm rests. Luxury everywhere ! 
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Indirectly lighted grouped panel with gasoline 
gauge, speedometer, ammeter, oil-pressure gauge. 
Lights controlled from walnut steering wheel. 
All controls in easy reach. Coincidental lock. 
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hy so many Women 


This gold button identifies 
the Bonded Realsilk Service 
Representative when he 
calls at your home or office 


HOSIERY AND LINGERIE 
CHILDREN’S STOCKINGS and MEN'S SOCKS 


© 1926, R.S.H.M. 


I must confess that I never before fully appreciated the possibilities of 


; ms REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, Indianapolis, Indiana 
i Realsilk Service. I would like to have your Service Representative call. 


Name 
Address 
When the man at the door : 
says” Realsilk City 
have him come in 


who can afford to 


pay more-now buy 
their Hosiery and 
Lingerie this New 


Money Saving Way 


ONE MIGHT say that the most remarkable thing about Realsilk 
Service is that it saves money.... And of course it does. Or one 
might say that it is a much more convenient way to buy.... And 
of course it is. But greater even than these is the fact that Realsilk 
assures finer quality. 


It is doubtful whether such sheer hosiery has ever before been 
gifted with such long wear. Never has lingerie been more carefully 
tailored .... nor from more exquisite materials. 


In addition, Realsilk Lingerie is so generous in sizing—so-amply 
cut, as to permit perfect freedom—but at the same time fashioned . 
so as to lend symmetry and grace to any gown. Realsilk Hosiery 
is noted for its excellence of fit and perfection of weave and, like the 
lingerie, is offered in an exceptionally wide range of sizes. 


Meets the Most Exacting Requirements 


In view of this, it is not surprising that many women, long accus- 
tomed to paying the most extreme prices for hosiery and lingerie, 
have found that Realsilk meets their tastes and requirements com- 
pletely . .. . despite the much more moderate prices. Quite naturally, 
these women appreciate the savings and convenience of Realsilk 
Service—but the more so because they have found that Realsilk is 
the one brand of hosiery and lingerie which they are most satisfied to wear. 


For these reasons, well-informed women these days are saying 
‘Come In’’ to the Realsilk Service Representative when he calls at 
their homes. They find him courteous and dependable . . . . enabling 
them to deal direct with the world’s largest silk hosiery mills—not only 
for their own hosiery and lingerie, but for the hosiery requirements 
of the entire family. 


‘Please Remember — 


Realsilk Hosiery is sold direct to the consumer through our 
10,000 Bonded Service Representatives who call daily at the homes 
and offices of every community. One is assigned permanently to 
your neighborhood. If he is not calling at your home regularly you 
can arrange a convenient appointment by using the coupon below. 


REALSILK HOSIERY is made of pure, FRESH silk 
N. B. -seldom more than 24 days from filature to foot. 


“ae 
REAL SILK HosiERY MILLS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie 
250° BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Consult Phone Directory for Your Local Office 
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“Enough, daughter. Come, tell me how 
the sons of darkness trapped you.”’ 

Weaving, nipping off bamboo threads 
with her teeth, nodding, she heard all the 
tale of that liar and his melon candy. 

“What?” she inquired. ‘‘His boatman 
talked of the master doing what, where?”’ 

“<The master who bites the clouds at 
Wind-Weary Notch will be pleased.’ The 
boatman talked so. I could not under- 
stand him.” 

“But you remember it?” said Ching 
Wun. ‘‘ You aresure, word for word? Then 
glory be where due forever, but you own a 
good head, and you keep it even when 
clouted. Go on.” 

At the end of the narrative, she made a 
comment: 

“One step begins to grow clearer. With 
your help we shall takeit. . . Ah, me, 
selfish old sinning woman, when you are 
not fed. I go cook.”’ She jumped up, flung 
away her sieve and ran indoors. 

With this talk, a plain breakfast, a course 
of quiet healing—for the nun, it seemed, 
was both fighter and medicine woman, who 
could not only crack heads but mend them— 
began very smoothly the career of the Blue 
Parrot. So everyone, from abbess down, 
called her. They were many, these long- 
coated shaven sisters; many, and in a 
tranquil way, busy, and not unkind to the 
girl. 
She seldom found the quadrangle bare 
of them again, except when rising at day- 
light she went with her novice’s broom to 
sweep the temple stair and the ground be- 
neath a venerable tree. Without hurry, 
under no compulsion, she became a good 
weaver, a good seamstress, and a better 
cook of vegetables than her mother had 
been, or any woman at home. On the 
steep hillside, high up that funnel at bot- 
tom of which the abbey lay like a toy vil- 
lage, she and the nuns climbed among dark 
evergreen shrubbery, from bush to bush 
of the well-ordered rows, picking tea, laugh- 
ing, singing. Afterward an old woman 
taught her how to fire and roll and winnow 
the fragrant leaves. 

Meantime Ching Wun came and went, 
vanished, reappeared at uncanny hours, 
yet had always great leisure for the in- 
structing of her handmaid. 

“Come, Blue Parrot.’’ She beckoned the 
way one morning to a level ground, hidden 
between blank wall and forest. “‘We take 
a lesson of our own.” 

It was an odd lesson. The fat vagabond 
raised her hand, balancing a pair of chop- 
sticks rather high, as if about to eat an 
imaginary morsel. 

“Attend.” 

Overhead sailed one of the many butter- 
flies. After it she ran, sprang like a bound- 
ing bear, plucked once, and came to earth 
lightly. It was an absurd gambol, yet a 
wonder; for there she had the butterfly, 
caught between her chopsticks. 

“‘Unharmed. Never hurt them, dear.” 

On her palm she let the butterfly rest 
with wings folded, then threw it in air, to 
go deviating at liberty, none the worse. 

“Can you do that?”’ 

She handed the girl her chopsticks. They 
were not of black wood, but of iron, two 
heavy little wands. 

“Oh, no, aunt! It is magic!” 

“Tt is control,” replied Ching Wun. “A 
true eye, a strong, quick, delicate hand; 
these you are to have, and you shall. The 
body is but a horse, an idle sulking brute, 
which the spirit rides. You must learn to 
ride, to control. No, no, wait; you 
do not begin by mashing our butterflies. 
There will be hard practice before you can 
toss a green leaf up and catch it without 
bruising.’”’ 

Hard practice, indeed, was this game of 
iron chopsticks daily, hour after hour, as, 
aching in all her bones, Blue Parrot worked 
for a trainer whom she could not satisfy, 
who drove her to repeat the first and dullest 
movement with fingers or toes, and who 
caviled at a hairbreadth of misplay. She 
had not even caught a falling leaf, or been 
allowed to try, when suddenly came reward. 
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“You have the gift, little daughter,’ said 
the nun, as they drank tea beside their door 
one evening, ‘‘and you have patience. The 
time is near when an old fool may show you 
why we drudge at our foolery. But now go 
in, to sleep. I will wash the bowls. Quick, 
pop into bed as you are.” 

Hardly a breathing time afterward, so 
the girl thought, she woke and felt a hand 
withdraw from her forehead. The room 
was dark. 

“Up!” said a whisper. ‘“‘Come!”’ 

It moved away. She rose, followed, and 
outdoors by starlight overtook the great 
shadow of Ching Wun, waiting with hamper 
on back and staff in hand. A chill and a 
forlorn sense of late hours haunted the air. 
Fog reared ghostly above the pool. Shad- 
ows together, woman and child hurried 
across the courtyard; avoided the temple, 
where a solitary night lamp stirred a haze 
of gilding and darkness within; avoided 
the skeleton barricade where driers of tea 
had left their bamboo trellises; and so on 
higher ground entered a ravine like a pit 
yawning. Up this the nun clambered with- 
out a word, a pause for breath or so much 
as a click of her staff. Blue Parrot kept at 
heel by eyesight only, by watching a gross 
blur that now melted into rock or tree, now 
heaved unshapen toward the stars. 

By hilltop, connecting ridge, abrupt de- 
scent to the foot of harder and rougher 
climbing again, their journey continued for 
what may have been half a night. Dawn 
overtook them in a grove of oil firs. 

“Here.”’ Ching Wun left the path and 
dodged into a hollow, a den among rock 
and brush where the firs grew thickest. 
““We go to bed.”” Unbinding her hamper, 


she drew from it a wadded quilt. ‘‘We 
sleep on evergreen.” 
They did so, bundled together. When 


Blue Parrot woke, noon sunlight and a 
warm savor of balsam filled the grove. 

“Mark now,” advised her companion, as 
they ate from a wallet. ‘‘Remember. Night 
marching while other folk dream has great 
virtue; they whom you leave behind can- 
not tell where you go; they whom you seek 
cannot tell whence you come. A great and 
twofold blessing in my work.” 

“What may be your heaven-directed 
work sometimes, Reverend Lady of 
Peace?’’ 

“Oho!” cried the sister. ‘‘Wait a bit, 
sugar tongue. You’ll know quick enough 
this evening.”’ 

All afternoon their path wound along 
mountainside. The day was clear and hot. 
They found the cover of walnut or of lance- 
leaved pine to be grateful, but more often 
toiled against a bare height of crag, their 
breath turning dizzy, their feet scorching, 
as if they walked on a brick oven. The 
peaks above, the narrow interfluent gorges 
choked by tree tops below, had no sign that 
anything unquiet remained on earth but 
the rush of some stream like a sunken 
breeze. When the path began to drop, 
however, to lean far down, with shadows 
pouring athwart and rays of green-gold 
mist deepening and dissolving the woods, 
fragment after fragment of habitation 
caught the eye—a road that hooked round 
granite, a sagging bridge, claw marks hoed 
on a wild farm and tatters of thatch among 
foliage. 

“Now,” grunted Ching Wun, “‘it is near. 
We rest before battle.” 

They halted, sat and fed in a thicket of 
azalea, overlooking roofs, nine or ten huts 
dribbled where a pass like the cut of an ax 
nicked the mountains. Beyond this nick, 
sunset glorified a country descending in 
waves to a remote level green as meadow; 
sunset painted with airy color an old town 
cocking on a hill not far below in the vista. 

““Wind-Weary Notch. For a long, long 
time I never could find it, because the name 
is not a true name, but thieves’ jabbering.”’ 

“And the master? What is he?” 

“One whom we shall reason with tonight. 
Are you afraid?”’ 

“No,” said Blue Parrot; then, to be 
truthful, added, ‘‘Not with you.” 

The nun, taking from a soapstone vial a 
pinch of herb snuff, doubled her brawny 
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legs to sit cushioned on them like a graven 
image. Her face wore its oddest look, a 
wide benignance covering hard humor. 

“He may find our mode of reason too 
strict.” 

The azaleas began to darken with twi- 
light. 

“This will do,” murmured Ching Wun, 
and rose. ‘‘Late enough.” 

Down a bank of brier and fern they crept 
into the village. It was altogether silent, 
every hut as though asleep or dead or long 
abandoned. The Wind-Weary Notch con- 
tained in its gloom neither voice nor 
footstep, only a hollow sigh of warm air 
drawing through. Ching Wun led the way, 
bobbed round the corner of a house, and at 
a door beneath which glimmered a faint 
strip of light, caught the girl’s hand and 
waited there stock-still. 

After a time they heard a rustle and a 
change within; a clink of brass, dull strokes 
which might have been a cracked bell fail- 
ing to ring, and at which, as at a happy 
omen, Ching Wun gave a nod and a squeeze 
of the hand; then, after more silence, a lan- 
guid voice droning words that remained 
inarticulate. 

“Very well,’ came an answer. 
morrow.” 

The door opened. A man stepped out 
and closed it behind him. Moving away, 
he encountered that broad obstacle, the 
nun. 

“Who are you?”’ His growl was both 
angry and alarmed. “‘What do you want 
here?” 

“To congratulate the master. I’ve 
brought him a good catch—this young prize 
in blue, as lovely as Kuei-fei.”’ 

The man, who was tall, bent and peered 
and peered at them. 

“You’re not of us. An old wife? No,a 
shave-head, meddling here. You won’t 
meddle twice!” 

His hand flew toward the hilt of a knife 
which it never got. Ching Wun’s hand, 
flat open, dealt him a terrific blow near the 
base of the neck. He leaned backward all 
of a piece against the wall, upright, his chin 
aloft. 

“The first paralyzes, you now observe. 
The second kills.”” Ching Wun threw his 
knife over the house, away up the fern 
bank. ‘‘Tell me, sir, what you have re- 
ported to the master this evening. No? 
Shall I strike again? The second kills.” 

He whimpered, with long-drawn croupy 
noises. 

“Wait till you can swallow,’ advised the 
nun. ‘So. Now report.’’ 

Her hand rose in air like a hatchet ready 
to chop. 

“Only one boy.’”’ He gabbled, hoarse 
and sick. “‘One boy. We left him—in the 
hole of Black Mountain—seven li from 
here—outside the notch on your right— 
just before the salt smugglers’ way goes 
through Brook Tunnel. One boy isall.... 
My throat, my throat! Let me go, great 
champion!” 

Taking him by an ear, she removed him 
from the wall as one peels off a placard. 

“Away then, sir. The next time you 
meet a child, run for your life.” 

Somewhere down the darkness of the 
notch, her victim cleared his windpipe 
enough to go railing: 

“You mud worm, you sow, let our trade 
alone! You Lu Fung, you ugly ancient 
evil odor!” 

“Thank you very much,” called the nun. 
“Gentle stranger, your lightest word is a 
command.” 

She patted the girl’s hair, and for a mo- 
ment stood shaking with jollity. Then, 
quiet and active, she waddled nearer the 
door to give it a push. 

“Tight. But no matter.” 

A dark oblong of window patched the 
house front overhead. Ching Wun sprang 
from tiptoe, caught the ledge, went up like 
a spider and butted with her head. Two 
leaves of wooden shutter flew apart. 
Through the lighted opening her body 
stuffed itself, her head and arms hung 
down. 

“Reach and take my hands.” 


“To- 
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Blue Parrot, obeying, soared over the 
window ledge. Except for that bump of 
head on wood, their entrance made no 
sound. They were in a doleful room where 
a lamp guttered beside a bed and soft 
sweetish fumes wreathed like miasma. On 
the bed lay a man who crooned and mut- 
tered, either not knowing that anyone had 
broken in or not caring. By and by he 
rolled on his pillow, thrust forward one 
hand with an opium pipe and knocked 
ashes into a brass bowl, which gave the 
same flat ringing note as before. 

*“Ai-yah!”’ he yawned. ‘Fill, and fill, 
and fill another.” 

Ching Wun walked straight to the foot of 
his bed. “‘ You bite the clouds this evening, 
master?”’ 

He twirled a shaking bead of opium to 
roast and sputter above the lamp. 

“‘T nibble,” he mused, as if alone. ‘‘I 
nibble them, I nibble. Eh, heh, very good. 
Yes, I nibble the clouds of glory.” 

His answer made him recall, perhaps, 
that there had been a question. He drooped 
again on the bed, to stare vaguely round — 
a dry little old creature with taut skin 
glazed over the bones of his face. When 
that roving look discovered her, a black 
phantom square across the bed foot, he 
came to life. It was a shocking resurrection, 
the cold, keen, wicked blaze of intelligence 
in this mummy’s eyes. 

“You appear late,’ said he. ‘‘ Robbers? 
If you come to carry off my goods, I have 
none.” 

“To carry off you,” replied the fat nun 
cheerily. ‘‘And you know why, Master 
Baby-Snatch.”’ 

The smoker whirled out of bed and 
launched his pipe at her face like a dart. 
She moved hardly at all, yet enough. As it 
flew by, an awful hand gave him the very 
chop which had stunned his fellow. 

“Undo the door, my child. Run out, 
please, and fetch the back hamper.” 

With joy, Blue Parrot skipped on this 
errand, wondering what her magnificent 
companion would do next, hoping it might 
be to cram the old man double down their 
basket. When she returned, however, Ching 
Wun had him bound with cord from heel to 
shoulder and was laying him, a long stiff 
parcel, on the bed. 

“Thank you, dear. Shame to hit such a 
runt; but though puny, he is king of the 
vile. Now fasten door and window for me. 
That’s very nice.” 

Ransacking her hamper while she talked, 
the nun dragged from it a cheap account 
book, a worn-out crumb or nubble of ink 
slab and a frowzy brush. Near the lamp 
on the table she arranged all these, then 
drew a chair and planted herself, waggling 
to make proof the chair could maintain her. 

“Here comes the hard lug,”’ she groaned. 
“‘T do hate writing.” 

She sucked the brush to a point, frowned 
like a goblin, scratched her head through 
the puckering hole of her cap and began 
work. 

“To His Honor the magistrate in the 
town below. . Daman this ink and this 
fool robber’s lamp. Oh, pardon, Lord of 
Light, an ignorant old woman cursing what 
she cannot do. Forget your ears, little 
maid.” 

Muscular toil, with many a grimace and 
puff, did the deed. She rose from it weary. 
The written page, torn out, she folded into 
a narrow ribbon and tucked it under the 
cords down her prisoner’s back, while he 
made no motion but that of breathing. 

‘‘Our worst job’s ended.’”’ Ching Wun 
repacked her hamper, then shouldered it. 
“My arms are full.’’ She picked up the 
smoker, dandled him like a baby, and grin- 
ning, blew out his lamp. “‘Therefore you 
will carry my staff, won’t you? It leans 
round the corner. Good girl. Shut the 
door.” 

After clinging sweetness of opium, air and 
starlight revived them with cool mountain 
purity. Downhill they trudged through 
the gap, and so beneath a wider firmament. 

‘He weighs less than you. How small a 
thing can be how evil!”’ 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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The floor in this comfortable 

living-room is Armstrong’s Brown 

Jaspé Linoleum No. 17 —laid to 
last a lifetime. 


Can any other floor 
give all these comforts ? 


The comfort of a quiet floor; the comfort 
of a floor that cushions tired feet; the 
comfort of warmth, cleaning ease, and 
beauty that lasts for years—all are com- 
bined in a floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


a eae what happens when floors are cold, 
unyielding, timeworn expanses of crack- 
gaping boards: 

“Keep off your feet,” the doctor says. 

“Can't you walk quietly?” scolds the tired mother. 

“What! The floor needs finishing again? Won't 
a rug cover the worn spots?’”—and father writes 
another check. 

That check can be his last as far as the floor is con- 
cerned if he makes it payable for a new, permanently 
laid floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

Architects will tell you such a floor lasts at least for 
a generation without ever needing refinishing. That's 
a comforting thought. 


PLAIN 
INLAID 


Handcraft design No. 3007 


Printed pattern No. 8430 


Decorators are using these floors to add color 
interest to well-designed interiors. Here’s a new note 
of beauty. 

But beauty and long wear are but two of many 
satisfying advantages that are built into every square 
foot of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

Made with springy cork, these floors are easy to 
walk on, and quiet. Cemented in place over builders’ 
deadening felt, they are warm floors, too. The laying 
can be done quickly right over your old floor without 
bother and upset. Another touch of comfort. The 
finished floor is smooth, practically seamless. And it 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 


should never need scrubbing—just a regular waxing 
and polishing and a dry-mopping on cleaning days. 

All these unusual floor comforts more than repay 
the low first cost—and only cost—of an Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floor. What that cost is for a specific room 
will be gladly told you by any good department, 
furniture, or linoleum store merchant near you. 

But by all means see the new designs. They are 
well worth a trip to the store. 


To help you have prettier floors 


Hazel Dell Brown’s new book, ‘‘The Attractive Home 
—How to Plan Its Decoration,”’ brings to you practical 
suggestions for floors, furnishings, and other decora- 
tions that can be carried out with a most modest 
budget. This 24-page, illustrated book also contains a 
“Decorator’s Data Sheet,” and an offer of free, per- 
sonal service that is unusual. It will be sent anywhere 
in the United States for 10 cents. Address Lo 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum cncte h 
Division, 824 Liberty St., Lancaster, Pa. gegirarkon 
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(Continued from Page 73) 

Without another word spoken, they came 
at last into a town, a riddle of dark and 
stinking ways. There somebody, faint- 
hearted watchman or beggar, drew toward 
them and hailed: 

““Who so late?”’ 

The sister went marching by. “A 
widow,”’ she moaned, ‘‘with her poor son. 
Look out, he has the falling sickness, my 
friend, and may tear his own body or yours. 
Pray you, keep clear.” 

In the dirtiest lane of any, under a wall 
with tiled coping, she set her burden to 
ground. 

“This, my sweetheart, is the jail. . . 
Here, take off our basket. Hold the loose 
end of his cord; be ready; throw it up 
when I tell you. Now to bite a piece out of 
the roof.” 

So saying, Ching Wun gathered low, ran 
and fluttered to the high eaves like a bat. 
On the jail roof there sounded, presently, a 
hint of tiles clinking. 

“Throw up my cord, brave one.” 

Blue Parrot swung and let it fly toward 
the whisper. 

“Well aimed. The hole’s big 
enough for two of him. Back away now. 
T hoist.” 

From the mud up the wall, over the cop- 
ing, obscurely, jerked in a tight package 
the master who bit the clouds. 

Alone with starlight and a fearful odor, 
Blue Parrot hugged herself, waiting. 

“Oho!” The nun dropped at her side. 
“He’s in, lowered away. Their roof won’t 
even drip, next rain. But what a surprise 
for the ungodly tomorrow morning!”’ 
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HEN the morrow morning broke, two 

dialogues far apart in space went on at 
the same time. A worthy prefect, bored by 
the routine of a highland station, crawled 
from bed wrong foot foremost. He had 
been playing chess late with a companion 
and a jar of wine. Could not these bar- 
barians let a man sleep? 

“Urgent, Your Honor,” his major-domo 
persisted. ‘‘Urgent, horrid. An outbreak 
of devils.” 

The water lamp still burned. By its 
light the prefect huddled on his robe, then 
swept angrily to his office. © 

“What outbreak?” 

Cringing, twittering, an old man with a 
vermilion hat bowed before him. 

“Not quite, Excellency. Forgive me, but 
rather, to be precise, inbreak.”’ 

His Excellency took the chair so hard 
that a pair of candle flames bent down 
blue. 

“Tt is an extraordinary hour, my dear 
sir; but if we are now both beginning the 
day, perhaps not too early to talk sense. 
You keep the town jail, do you not?” 

“To the fag end of a mean ability, I do, 
sir.” 

“Proceed.” 

The jailer bowed, coughed, stammered 
and could not begin. Fear shook him like a 
palsy. 

“How—how careful I am,” he at last 
groaned, ‘‘your omniscience is aware. My 
books also prove it. Fidelity, sleepless 
fidelity 

“No doubt,” barked the prefect, ‘‘ you 
have a hundred eyes without an eyelid. 
Be brief.” 

“Excellence, hear me! What can the 
Five Unalterable Virtues do when a law of 
Nature is broken? Last night we counted 
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every prisoner, made the jail more secure 
than a rock. The key hung at my side. 
This morning in the corridor we find a 
strange man lashed with cord, on the floor. 
One too many. Laid like an egg. Cana 
man dissolve through stone and mortar? 
Can a man bound helpless as a pig in a 
porter’s basket?” 

“True, indeed. Very acute and searching. 
What did this miracle of yours offer in 
reply?” 

“Nothing.” 

‘“What does he want?” 

“To be let out again.” 

“My ingenious brother,” said the magis- 
trate grimly, ‘‘if you are diverting me with 
a winter’s tale ——”’ 

“No, no!” The warden wrung his hands. 
“In my distress I had forgotten. Down 
the man’s back was this label, or ticket, 
which bears your venerable name.” 

A narrow fold of paper, when undone, 
showed by candlelight as nothing more than 
a flimsy page torn from an account book, 
with writing down the pink-ruled columns. 

“Tlliterate.” 

So affirmed the judge, with a smile; but 
he had not read far when the smile de- 
parted: 


I hear too many boys and girls are being lost; 
you never do anything. Either you know that 
the robbers of children flourish, or you do not. 
If you do know, then you are a dishonored per- 
son, taking money from them. This beast in 
your jail is their head chief. I am not your dog 
to catch them all, but this much I do out of love 
and sorrow for little children. 

Further proof: A boy, stolen, is kept in the 
hole of Black Mountain, seven li from the 
Notch, near Brook Tunnel. Go get him. To 
work, sir. Capture, punish, end them. If not, 
look out, you lose your head. 

THE NIGHTWALKER WHO PASSES THROUGH 
WALLS. 


From a silent reading the prefect leaned 
backward. Where one had shaken with 
fear of death, there now were two. The 
warden saw the eyes of greatness turn more 
haggard than his own. 

“What did you with your—our new 
prisoner?’’ 

“Chained him, sir.” 

“Good! Welldone!”’ The paper, lighted 
at a candle, vanished in fire. The prefect’s 
hand was tremulous. “Keep him so, my 
friend. I will put him to the question. And 
hark, friend.” 

“Excellence?” 

“Being a prompt, loyal officer, you must 


' have care of your health. We can’t, afford 


to lose you. Have a tender care of your 
health. Do not tax the vocal organs. You 
follow me?”’ 

“Your most obsequious mute.” 

“Black art and statecraft—I say no 
more. Will you call my clerk? Time 
presses, and there are many orders to give. 
I must have runners out on that mountain 
by sunrise.” 

Thus began an era long remembered in 
town and country; it brought ruin to a 
thriving trade, some woebegone children 
home, various heads to earth in Execution 
Yard, and to a prefect whose energy all 
men had undervalued, great renown. 


Over the hills and far away, at the same 
hour, another dialogue went on, but with- 
out fear and with much hilarity. 

“What in the world makes you laugh so, 
my Parrot?” 

“You, Aunt Mother. You are so great 
and comical. Greater than those who live 
in the story of old time.”’ 


17? 


“Fie, honey-tongue! 
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Like a black bear in a cotton robe, the | 


nun sat on her haunches and waved her 


paw. She was fanning a heap of live coals. | 


Dark-blue dawn penetrated with mystery 
the fir wood, the hollow among balsam and 
rock, their former camp on high. “Still 


flattering, when you have seen my job?” | 


“Oh, it was wonderful!” 

“Not bad.” The little fire shone ruby on 
a moon face and thick lips pouting to blow. 
“Not bad for night work. . . . When you 
make tea, dear, boil the water only so, to 
this moment when pearls weave up and 
joggle at you. Never spoil by overdoing.” 

Ching Wun set the pot away to draw, 
then diced a cake of bean curd in a skillet. 
The hiss and the hungry odor of good fry- 
ing accompanied her talk. 

“Wonder, you think? No, plain per- 
formance. Or to me, a fighting woman 
bred, an old vagrant rough-and-tumble, 
half outlaw, the wonder appears moderate. 
Our art has only a threefold root— purpose 
or clear conscience; training; and knowl- 
edge of the weak part, where to strike, how 


easily, for what hard effect. A wicker nose | 


As with 
Ho, 


ring leads a buffalo. That’s all. 
tea, never spoil by overdoing. re 
ho, sweetheart, the cook babbles!”’ 


“And I,” cried Blue Parrot, ‘“‘do love to | 
hear her! Your wisdom opens a door into | 


the world. Tell me, tell me, can you take a 
weakling through it, oh, subtle champion, 
to go with you forever?”’ 

‘“H’m,”’ said the cook. 
Let’s eat.” 

Their fire shrank, an ember; the strange 
blue darkness among the firs waned into 
common dusk; and before they drank the 
hot brew flavored with ginger, and ate 
their bean-cake dice, all round them a stir, 
a change, a solemnity of difference came 
wakening the mountains. 

“Forever? No, I cannot take youso far,” 
replied Ching Wun at last. “But part way, 
Ican. Weshall not clip off this pretty hair, 
to make you a dismal old thing like me, 
everybody’s aunt, nobody’s. Will you 
come with me to Lotus Pond, and when 
you have caught your butterfly with the 
iron chopsticks, learn all our ancient 
method—or go home with me to your own 
father and mother? Choose now.” 

For a time Blue Parrot remained still; 
then she began to sway back and forth, 
crying, ““Woe on this hour! A _ bitter 
choice!” 

The nun laughed. “‘There spoke your 
true heart,’ she answered. “Little maid, 
father and mother have given me word. 
You may stay if you like.” 

Uncovering her head, the girl sat in a 
kind of glory, a nimbus, all rapture and 
tears. 

“Ah?” Ching Wun’s leathery face be- 
trayed nothing. “The right ones never 
choose; they are chosen.” 

In the fir boughs a peephole showed 
morning vapor welling milk-white from a 
chasm, rising thin and luminous toward a 
western peak that floated bright above 
sunrise. 

“To have got our small boy in his cave— 
bah, no! Can’t do everything. He’s all 
right by now.”’ Sister Ching Wun admired 
the mountaintop. ‘Well, novice, loving 
this great bag of misery, the world, you 
may do for it—what not, who knows? 
Come; under my wing, chicken.” 

They rolled their quilt round them, and 
with it, like a charm, the sleep of tired 
hunters. 


“Tt smells done. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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health wins again/ 


The Scholarship Won 


—and earned! 


THE “GREAT DAY” in Alan 
Blake’s life had arrived. As he 
strode across the campus, his boy- 
hood dreams took shape and form 
before his very eyes. This was his 
college; his opportunity! He would 
make the most of it. 


Rugged health, built on a bal- 
anced diet, with plenty of rich 
bottled milk, had supplied him 
with the mental and _ physical 
energy that enabled him to gradu- 
ate from high school with flying 
colors and win the scholarship! 
Victory, as usual, had gone to the 
one mentally and physically fit! 


You, too, can become fit and 
keep fit by proper eating and 
healthful living. By all means, in- 
clude in your diet plenty of pure, 
rich bottled milk—the greatest 
health food in the world. Authori- 
ties say drink bottled milk at meal- 
time and between meals, too. 
Milk bottled by your dairyman 
in Thatcher Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles is your guarantee of 
Look for the 
trade-mark on every bottle. 


full measure, always. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Always use bottled milk in cooking. Fresh, 

rich bottled milk imparts to foods that 

savory, healthful richness all good cooks 
demand. 


THATCHER 
BOTTLES “~ MILK 


| ABottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 
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Lay Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles right over 
the siding of your old home. In five years, 
they will save enough paint to pay for them- 
selves. In ten to twelve years, they will save 
their cost twice over. Creo-Dipts save fuel, 
too, by making a house warmer in winter, 
cooler in summer. And the charm of Creo- 
Dipt colors instantly makes your house 
worth more, to yourself or to a buyer. 


If you are building new, ask your archi- 
tect, builder or lumber dealer to tell you 
how genuine Creo-Dipt roof and side- 
walls can save you money. Building experts 
know that the name Creo-Dipt is given 


This charming home of R. C. Miller, Dallas, Texas, 

is but one of thousands of old and new homes where 

Creo-Dipt roof and side-walls have contributed 
distinctive beauty. A. L, Gupton, Builder. 
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only to the highest-grade, selected cedar 
shingles, specially stained and preserved 
for long life. 


Find out about Creo-Dipts for new 
roofs or re-roofing. Our portfolio of 
photographs shows many interesting ex- 
amples of unusual Creo-Dipt roof effects, 
together with all types of old homes re- 
beautified with Creo-Dipts and new Creo- 
Dipt homes designed by prominent 
architects. It also contains a color chart 
showing the wide choice of Creo-Dipt 
colors. Why not send for it now? Use the 
convenient coupon below. 


CRE@IDI = 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INC., 1110 Oliver st 


Plants located for easy shipping at North Tonawanda, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mo., Vancouver, B. C. 


No. Tonawanda, N.Y. Jn Canada: CrEo-D1ptT Company, Ltd. e e 
1610 Royal Bank Building, Toronto. . 
Sales Offices in principal cities GY | lv) f , ing eS 


Leading lumber dealers carry stock, 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc., 1110 Oliver St., N, Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Enclosed find 2§c for portfolio of large-size photographs and booklet of 
color suggestions. 1 am interested in (check which) 


0 Re-beautifying © Building new ( Newroof ( Re-roofing 
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HEN Jiggs and Maggie 

began to appear on the 
front page of the evening 
edition of the Tokio Asahi 
with over half a million circulation, about 
three years ago, wise men of the town shook 
their heads and said, ‘‘They are going too 
far.”’ It did not take two weeks to find out, 
however, that the wise men were wrong and 
the editors of the paper were right. The 
weird American humor, as it seemed to the 
wise men, carried the whole nation before 
it. The curious expressions of these two 
Americans, with still more curious mentality 
and idiosyncrasies, took the whole nation by 
storm. People vied with one another in pick- 
ing up the paper every afternoon to see 
what these two great Americans had done 
that day. It became so popular that it was 
dramatized and put on the stage with suc- 
cess. Then another daily came out with 
Bringing Up Father with the same amount 
of suecess. Side by side with Japanese cre- 
ations, American cartoons began to be a 
distinctive feature of Japanese dailies. The 
shrewd publishers knew the temper of peo- 
ple better than the wise men. 

But it did not take a shrewd publisher to 
discover that Japanese people would wel- 
come American cartoons with their fresh 
and original note of cheerfulness. It was 
manifest in the tremendous popularity of 
Charlie Chaplin on the screen. The younger 
generation of Japan had. been rolling on 
their sides with glee over the strangely ap- 
pealing humor of this American screen star. 
The ground had been well paved for Jiggs 
and Maggie by Charlie Chaplin. It was the 
call of new blood. America was the young 
nation of the West, and Japan was the re- 
juvenated country of the East. While the 
wise old men of Tokio were frowning over 
the growing spell of America, the young 
generation of the country swept forward 
and responded. The pent-up desire to 
burst forth in wholesome laughter at last 
found expression in the new note of Japa- 
nese humor. The innate craving for sun- 
shine, joyousness, romance and adventure 
that had been suppressed for centuries 
under rigid feudalism and later under na- 
tionalism was bursting forth in a new en- 
vironment and began to sweep all the 
barriers before it. 


The Philosophy of Feudalism 


Even as under the Renaissance the 
Italian mind underwent a change, and long 
afterward by the new adventure along the 
banks of the Mississippi the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, so was the Japanese mind taking on 
a new note after its contact with the West. 
They were sunshiny, risk-loving forefathers 
who came in dugouts and spread all over 
Japan thousands of years ago. The blood 
that surged in their arteries called for 
achievementsand wholesomelaughter. And 
they lived responding to that call. Then 
from China came Confucianism in the 
third century, with its rigid discipline of 
order and decorum. Later came Buddhism 
in thesixth century, with its sublime promise 
of Nirvana beyond our mortal life. Again 
in the twelfth century a strong political 
system of feudalism based on individual 
discipline and restraint supplanted the glo- 
rious era of Heian—794—-1183—when the 
literary genius of the nation had found its 
freest expression. The philosophy of feudal- 
ism culminated in the teaching of Bushido, 
or code of morals for knights, as expounded 
by Soko Yamaga late in the seventeenth 
century. Thus the child of Nature was 
tamed and broken in. The teachings of 
Confucianism, Buddhism and Bushi lo grad- 
ually toned down the joyous and spontane- 
ous nature of the Japanese, and the quiet 
dignity of reserve became the order of life. 
Yet the simple tenet of Shintoism, the in- 
digenous teaching of the land, had enough 
vitality to come back later with renewed 
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vigor for laughter and sunshine. Proofs are 
not lacking that in the early days when we 
had no influx of teachings from the Asiatic 
continent, and the simple teaching of origi- 
nal Shintoism was the only philosophy in 
existence, the life of the Japanese was de- 
void of formality and pensiveness. 

For instance, if you are told that the 
Japanese Empire was built on laughter, you 
would think it a big joke in more senses 
than one. Butitisa fact, at least as I know 
it. The story is like this: The Sun God- 
dess, who created the world and who 
specially favored Japan and adopted it as 
her pet country, got tired of her younger 
brother, Susanoo-no-Mikoto, who cut her 
silk looms and broke the roofs of her houses, 
and she retired into the heavenly cave, clos- 
ing the gate behind her with a huge stone 
door. It was thousands and thousands of 
years ago, of course. The whole world be- 
came suddenly dark. The people were very 
unhappy. They could not till or hunt. So 
the eight million gods and goddesses who 
inhabited the country assembled in front 
of the heavenly cave and held a conference. 


Taking Their Politics Lightly 


A fair goddess by the name of Usume-no- 
Mikoto volunteered herself to give a dance 
in order to appease the anger of the Sun 
Goddess. They brought out a wooden tub 
in their midst, and on it the fair goddess 
danced merrily. It was a funny dance. 
Yes, it was funny! The eight million gods 
and goddesses burst out in hearty laughter. 
The peals of their laughter shook the moun- 
tains and echoed and reéchoed over the 
woods and dales. They reached the ears of 
the Sun Goddess. Seized by curiosity, she 
slightly opened the heavy door and peeped 
out to see what it was all about. Cheering 
rays flickered on the crests of hills and tops 
of trees. Just slightly, you know. It was 
then that the strong god, Tajikarao-no- 
Mikoto, the Japanese Samson, sprang up 
and, seizing the slightly opened door, 
pushed it wide open. Hah! The flood of 
sunshine! And the whole world was bright 
and happy again. If the fair goddess hadn’t 
danced and all the eight million gods and 
goddesses hadn’t laughed, the Sun Goddess 
would never have come out and the world 
would still have been dark. So there you 
are. 

Gradually, however, this spirit of free- 
dom and joyousness was supplanted by 
stolidity and reserve. Yet after sixteen 
hundred years of Confucian discipline and 
thirteen hundred of Buddhism, in the 
basic stratum of the Japanese mind the 
ancient carefree boyishness was lurking. 
And it began to come forward with a new 
lease of life after Japan’s entrance into the 
world of Western civilization. 

Election for political office is a new thing 
in Japan. But with what glee the people 
are going into it! Political meetings of all 
kinds supply an immense amount of merri- 
ment for country folks who cannot go to 
movies very often. They jeer and heckle 
the speakers to their hearts’ content. Ina 
fall election during the war a smart politi- 
cian from town was trying to impress the 
agrarian audience with the importance of 
the moment in the history of the world, and 
commenced with all the gravity in the 
world, ‘‘Gentlemen, do you know what a 
crucial time it is now?’’ ‘Harvesting 
time!’’ came a voice from the gallery, and 
the whole house rose in uproar. 

Another time a candidate for Parliament 
was speaking on the diplomatic crisis of the 
empire, emphasizing his remarks by tre- 
mendous gestures. At the top of his voice 
he shouted, ‘‘We must not shirk, country- 
men; we must make a bold forward step,” 


and, walking one step forward, 
he slipped into the audience 
amidst great laughter. He was 
elected! 

During the last campaign, in 1924, a gov- 
ernor of a certain prefecture ran for a seat 
in the Parliament in his native town, from 
which the late Premier Hara had been re- 
turned for over twenty years. The an- 
nouncement of his candidacy was made by 
a long telegram addressed to the tombstone 
of the late premier in a temple ground of 
that town. The old abbot of the temple to 
whom the wire was delivered by a postman 
had an awful time about how to transmit 
the message to the addressee. The sender 
came to the abbot’s rescue, however, and 
solved the difficulty by publishing the text 
in all the newspapers. 

I also was in the last campaign on an in- 
dependent ticket. My opponent, who 
represented the Government Party, was a 
teacher in an agricultural school in that 
district. It was an agrarian district. He 
and his friends held a meeting in a small 
village. The audience was all composed of 
peasants. 

His friend was speaking. He said: 
““Gentlemen, there are two things that our 
opponents are saying as the best reasons 
that Tsurumi should be sent to Parliament. 
One is that he has been abroad very often. 
Allright; if that is the best qualification for 
an M. P., why not elect a captain of one of 
the European liners of the Japan Mail 
Steamship Company? [Laughter.!The other 
reason is that he knows the English lan- 
guage. Allright; if that is the best qualifi- 
cation for a Japanese M. P., why not elect 
one of those guides in Yokohama?”’ A great 
applause encouraged the speaker, so he 
went on: “‘Gentlemen, the reason we sup- 
port our candidate, who will speak pres- 
ently, is neither because he squandered the 
Japanese nation’s money in going abroad 
nor because he wasted his brains in such a 
useless endeavor as acquiring English, but 
simply because since his graduation from 
college he has been working on the field as 
an ordinary farmer.’’ Thereupon one of 
the oldest peasants in the audience cried, 
“Ts that the requirement to be an M.P.? 
Why, if so, we are all better qualified than 
your man. We have been working in the 
field since boyhood and haven’t been to 
college either!’”’ That brought down the 
whole house. 


Kato’s Practical Humor 


Some Japanese public men use humor as 
their weapon very often. The late Admiral 
Kato, the chief Japanese delegate to the 
Washington Conference, had a curious sense 
of humor. While premier he was one day 
under a severe fire of questions from a very 
able member of the House of Peers. After 
the premier had answered him from the 
tribune, he said, “‘I have a few more ques- 
tions, which, with the permission of the 
speaker, I am going to put from my own 
seat.’’ He was trying to cross-examine the 
premier. Premier Kato stood up and, in his 
casual way, said, “‘ You see, I am a little 
bit deaf. I can hear you better if you could 
kindly speak from the tribune.”’ The ques- 
tioner’s seat was way back. Angrily the 
questioner began to make his long trips 
back and forth between the seat and the 
tribune. The premier’s seat was very near 
the tribune, and he could make very easy 
trips with his slim figure. By the time the 
questioner made two long trips, his silk 
shirt rustling about his stout body and his 
face red with irritation, the whole house 
was so amused by the humorous situation 
and laughed so hard that the intensity of 
the atmosphere was all broken. The man 
gave up questioning. 

Sometimes the Japanese sense of humor 
crops up in a curious and inconvenient way. 
An Englishman once was walking on a bank 
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I want to ask what you know 
about the clothes you wear. 
It’s a sad fact that the average 
man knows little about inher- 
ent quality. Now, a woman... 


A man sees a suit of overcoat he 
likes and buys it. Just assure him 
it’s ‘“all-wool’’ and he’s satisfied. 
However, that term ‘‘all-wool’’ 
may cover a multitude of sins. 


Now virgin wool is another thing. 
It’s wool right from the sheep's 
back. New wool that has never be- 
fore been woven into cloth—not 
like re-worked wool for instance, 
which more often than not gets into 
the ‘‘all-wool”’ category. Virgin 
wool retains all of its original 
warmth and life and luster. 


Here, in Oregon City, we weave woolens 
from virgin wool—been doing it for sixty- 
two years. These woolens are tailored into 
Jacobs Oregon City suits and overcoats, in 
our own tailor shops. 

Naturally, virgin wool gives long, satis- 
factory service. It stands up through thick 
and thin. You may ask, “ What about style2”’ 

Well, our designers have been drafted from 
eastern style centers. They turn out models 
that are as correct on Fifth Avenue as they 
are in Hollywood. Today style knows no 
boundaries. 

I'll say that when you can get stylish, 
good looking, extra service clothes at mod- 
erate prices, you have a combination that’s 
hard to beat. 

If you would like to know more about 
virgin wool—how it is converted into fine 
woolens and stylish, serviceable suits and 
Overcoats—just drop me a line. 


A gfusoba— 


P.S. If you're fond of fishing I shall be 
glad to send you a little folder telling about 
those 30 and 40-pound Royal Chinook 
salmon we land right below the Falls, not 
100 yards from the mills. Address me per- 
sonally, A. R. Jacobs, President— 


OREGON CITY WOOLEN MILLS 
Founded in 1864 by I. & R. Jacobs 
Oregon City, Oregon 


Jacobs 
Oregon City 


Woolens 
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BUSINESS EDGE 


OU can compare Ever- 

Ready shaves only to 
the shaves you’ve always 
wished were possible. 


For Ever-Ready has the 
same business edge as the 
old-fashioned razor. 


The blade is sturdy, 
staunch, substantial. It has 
the body and the “‘temper’”’ 
to take and hold a micro- 
scopically keen edge. Rig- 
idly reinforced with a solid 
steel backbone, it doesn’t 
bend or wobble—it makes a 
clean sweep the first time 
over! 

Beards Bow 

to Ever-Ready Razors! 
Perfectly balanced, splen- 
didly machined, the Ever- 
Ready Razor brings out 
your smiles as it takes off 
your beard. It’s the finest 
razor you ever used. If your 
old Ever-Ready isn’t giving 
you 100% satisfaction, our 
service department will re- 
place it because you bought 
it with a 10-year guarantee. 
Send it to 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


Ever-Rea 
Blades 
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' of a river with his Japanese friend. He was 


absorbed in his talk. All his attention was 
concentrated in his tongue. Some river 
banks are slippery, as you know. It hap- 
pened to be so in this particular case. The 
Englishman lost his step on the smooth 
grass and before he could say he was 
fast shooting down toward the bottom of 


| the bank, that is to say, into the water. 


While he was sliding downward, fuming 
and flushed, the Japanese on the bank, in- 
stead of coming to his help, exploded in 


| laughter, holding his sides. When the Eng- 
| lishman reached the water he was red with 
| anger. 


A friend laughing at another’s mis- 
fortune! By George! What a barbarous 
race! He raged. That was the end of the 
two men’s friendship. The Japanese was 
sorry but could not help laughing. A Jap- 
anese friend would never have been so 
angry at him, he thought. He would have 
laughed back from the water. It was really 
a comical situation, anyhow, to see a digni- 
fied gentleman in shining shoes and pressed 
trousers slipping into water. On such 
occasions our thin veneer of reserve drops 
off and our real jovial self crops out. 

The jovial sunshiny nature of the people 
which brought the Sun Goddess out of her 
cave thousands of years ago, and which 
again increased the sale of the Evening 
Asahi with Jiggs and Maggie recently, has 
had to undergo a strong discipline for many 
centuries owing to the introduction of sub- 
lime yet somber teachings from the Asiatic 
continent, as I said before. I always won- 
der what would have resulted if we had 
come under the influence of the Greeks in- 
stead of the Chinese and Hindus in an early 
period of our cultural development. The 
comedies of Aristophanes and Greek my- 
thology with nymphs and Pan would have 
gone very far in encouraging the spon- 
taneous and joyous side of our nature. But 
it is a significant fact that even the great 
teachings of Confucius and Buddha took 
on different colors the moment they were 
transplanted into Japan. Buddhism and 
Confucianism function in Japan in a manner 
different from that on the Asiatic continent. 
After all, the climate of an island is different 
from that of a continent. The colors of 
trees and mountains are softer and the sun 
shines more cheerfully. And surrounded by 
waters of soothing blue, life is not so harsh 
and competitive as on the mainland. There 
was thus more room for us to keep our sense 
of humor, and we did. 


When Peasants Learned to Laugh 


It was all right that samurai—knights— 
should keep their dignified appearance, but 
there was no reason why the peasant should 
not have a good laugh over a nice joke. 
The sense of humor inherent in the people 
cropped up once and again in art and litera- 
ture. As early as the twelfth century, the 
priest Toba was painting fearfully funny 
cartoons on paper and silk. The priest 


| Ikkyu was bold enough to dare to tell 


| funny stories in the face of the mighty 


Mf 


shogun, Yoshimitsu, himself in the four- 
teenth century. Did not the whole town of 
Kioto laugh over the well-put jokes of 
Ikkyu? Lacking newspapers to voice pub- 
lic sentiment, the Japanese of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries wrote funny 


| limericks on the walls of busy streets of 


Kioto criticizing the deeds of the ruling 
class. The nation had to wait, however, 
until the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies for the sense of humor of the common 
people to find an open expression in litera- 
ture. Great writers appeared in these peri- 
ods and gave expression to the long pent-up 


| sense of humor. It first was appreciated and 


enjoyed by the merchants of Yedo—pres- 
ent Tokio—and permeated through all 
classes, both upward and downward. Long 
stories of undoubted merit began to appear 
in great numbers, and through the somber 
air of Bushido-ridden Yedo rang the peals 
of honest laughter of the common people 
of Japan. It was the revolt of the awaken- 
ing democracy against the stagnant aris- 
tocracy which held to the serene tenets of 
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silence and stolidity. It deepened the color 
of the so-called Yedo temper. 

Most of the humorous literature of Japan 
finds its origin in these periods. The forms 
of expression were story, poem of seven- 
teen syllables, comedy, joke and cartoon. 
Particularly limericks—senryu—and jokes 
were in vogue. Gradually there developed 
a peculiar trade of reciting stories. These 
professional story-tellers constitute a pe- 
culiar feature of Japanese enjoyment of 
humor. As Americans retell the good sto- 
ries from their magazines, the Japanese 
imitated the stories of these story-tellers. 
The humor of the story-teller permeates 
the Japanese life. Some of them are 
real geniuses and can entertain people for 
hours. 

Jokes and good stories in any country 
depend on the twist of words. Puns are 
particularly in vogue in Japan, and a Jap- 
anese never loses a chance to play upon 
words in ordinary conversation among 
friends. These are not, of course, consid- 
ered a high type of humor. Real humor has 
become pretty subtle and involved, owing 
particularly to the existence of professional 
story-tellers. Sometimes it takes an un- 
sophisticated person a day or two to dis- 
cover the point. 


Teetotally Drunk 


Understatement is more frequent than 
exaggeration. Perversion of a situation is 
very often used. To make a light touch ora 
hint without trying to provoke laughter 
artificially was considered good taste. “‘‘See 
the rooster yawning,’ said a deaf man,’’ is a 
famous limerick, and shows the taste of 
Yedo people in the eighteenth century. 
Another example of this kind is: 


Yielding twice 
In the game of chess, 
The fellow went home 
With money borrowed. 


The era of Genroku—1688-1703—was a 
great period of artistic revival, and humor- 
ists were not slow to appear. In the era of 
Bunka—1804-1817—and that of Bunsei— 
1818-1829—greater writers appeared and 
enriched the Japanese literature with hu- 
mor. It is quite interesting to note that 
these last were the years that preceded by 
seventeen years the arrival of the American 
battleships under Commodore Biddle to 
Japan in 1846. They were the years when, 
by the pressure from outside, the people’s 
minds were beginning to stir up. Let me 
give a few examples of the jokes of those 
days. 

A man once saw a lobster being boiled in 
a kettle. He was deeply impressed by that 
and thought everything must be boiled in 
a kettle to get a red color. A few days 
later he met a procession of a daimio—a 
feudal lord—coming down the street. See- 
ing the servants carrying long spears with 
red-painted handles, he exclaimed, ‘‘ My, 
what a lord! He must have an awfully 
large kettle.” 

Drunkards have always been good sub- 
jects for jokes. Here is one that needs 
some knowledge of arithmetic. A woman 
was much worried about her husband’s 
habit of heavy drinking. She begged and 
pleaded, and at last persuaded him to give 
up drink. So she took him to the Shrine 
of Sanno-san—patron saint of Yedo—and 
made him swear to the deity that he would 
not drink sake—Japanese alcoholic drink— 
for three years. On the way back he parted 
with his wife and went to see a friend of his. 
He ran into a sake party. 

“Glad you came,” said the beaming 
host. ‘‘Have a drink.” 

“No. I can’t drink,” said the man sadly. 

“Why! What’s the matter with you 
today?’’ everybody in the party shouted. 

“Well, you see, I have just been to the 
Sanno-san’’—san means Mr. or Mrs. or 
Miss—‘‘and taken an oath not to drink a 
single drop of sake for three years.”’ Every- 
body was dazed and was silent a while. 

Suddenly a man broke the silence and 


‘said, brightening up with a great idea, 
“That’s all right. 


Make it six years and 


September 25,1926 


drink every other day. Then you are not 
breaking the pledge at all, are you?”’ 

That was quite clear. So he joined the 
party and drank heavily. The next morn- 
ing he went to see another friend of his and 
found him also having a sake party. 

“Have a drink,” the host urged. 

He explained the situation and declined. 

Then there was another clever man who 
got an idea and said, ‘‘That’s all right. 
Make it twelve years and drink every day. 
That amounts to practically the same thing, 
doesn’t it?”’ 

True! It was so. So he drank heartily 
and kept on drinking every day for twelve 
years. 

A miser has been the subject of many 
jokes. There was a miser who thought it 
an absolute waste to use two eyes when you 
could see with one eye just as well. So he 
kept one of the eyes well wrapped up with 
a bandage. One day he injured the eye he 
always used. 

“Here’s the chance!”’ he cried, and un- 
tied the other eye. Behold, everybody was 
a stranger to him! 

A vain person was very often used as an 
object of joke. A vain man was in the habit 
of concealing the fact that his left eye was 
blind. He used to hold his left hand on his 
blind eye, pretending that the eye was pain- 
ing him slightly. One evening at a sake 
party, a mischievous person came quietly 
to his left side and gave him suddenly a cup 
of sake. In confusion he reached out his 
left hand and took the cup. Realizing the 
mistake he rushed his right hand to the 
wrong eye and cried, ‘‘Why another trick 
to put out the light?”’ 

People had an awfully good time with 
thieves, physicians, deaf men, maid serv- 
ants, priests and beggars. Doctors in feu- 
dal days had their heads shaved and used 
thousands of herbs, which they mixed with 
wooden spoons. One day a burglar came 
home pale and trembling. 

“What’s the matter with you? You look 
frightened,”’ asked the wife. 

“We-ell,” he stammered, “I broke into a 
doctor’s house tonight. And what do you 
think he did? He took out his spoon! 
Well, gosh, I ran for my life!’’ 


Chasing a Thief 


A man was a very proud runner. One 
night he was seen running fast in the street. 
A friend met him and called out, ‘What 
are you doing at this hour of the night?” 

“Well, I am chasing a thief,”’ replied the 
man, still running. : 

“What? <A thief? 
Where is he?”’ 

“Look, look,’’ the man cried, pointing 
way behind him, ‘‘I passed him long ago.” 

A husband and wife had a quarrel. He 
said he would divorce her at once. He also 
said that she could take away with her any- 
thing she pleased. So the wife took out a 
huge furoshiki—a cloth wrapper—and 
spread it on the floor. 

‘Look here,”’ she cried. ‘‘ You come and 
sit in here.” 

A beggar couple was preparing to sleep 
on a New Year’s eve under a bridge in 
town. A shop clerk passed over the bridge, 
counting the money he had collected that 
day, according to the custom of the country. 

The wife said, ‘‘To carry money around 
must be a worry. It is after all easier to 
have no money, likeus. We need not worry 
about thieves nor about any defaulting 
debtors.”” Thereupon the husband boast- 
ingly said, ““To whom do you think you 
owe that ease of mind?” 

A thief broke into a kura—a place in 
which Japanese keep objects of value. One 
was waiting outside under a window to re- 
ceive whatever the other would hand out 
of it. The bald-headed master of the house 
had an inkling of the business, came into 
the kura and opening the window put his 
head out. The thief outside asked, ‘‘ Pal, 
are you handing me the copper kettle first 
tonight?” 

A thief broke into a pawnbroker’s house 
and pointed a pistol at the master, who 

(Continued on Page 80) 


I don’t see any. 
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Chrysler Standardized Quality is a fixed and inflexible 
quality standard which enforces the same scrupulously 
close limits—the same rigid rule of engineering exact- 
ness—the same absolute accuracy and precision of 
alignment and assemblage—in the measurement, the 
machining and the manufacturing of every part, prac- 


tise and process in four lines of Chrysler cars 
—F50”,, 00. 702 and Imopernaies0. 


Chrysler “60’s” Astonishing Sales 


POST 


Result of Standardized Quality 


The lighter lower-priced six, Chrysler 
“60” is proving itself the most sensa- 
tional value in the history of the motor 
industry as the direct result of Chrys- 
ler’s plan of Quality Standardization. 


Within three weeks of its introduction 
overwhelming demand required a pro- 
duction in excess of 500 cars a day. But 
even this has now fallen far short of 
supplying: an insistent and enthusiastic 
public which has singled out the Chrys- 
ler “60” as a six of value far in advance 
of anything in its field or at its price. 


In the lower-priced Chrysler “60’’ you 
get the same Chrysler Standardized 
Quality of scientific engineering and 


manufacturing precision comprehended 
in the Chrysler “70” and Imperial “80”. 


60 miles—and more—per hour; light- 
ning acceleration of 5 to 25 miles in 
734 seconds; the economy of 22 miles to 
the gallon; characteristic Chrysler smart- 
ness and beauty; phenomenal riding 


CHRYSLER “60”—Touring 
Car, $1075; Roadster, $1145; 
Club Coupe, #1165; Coach, 


$1195; Sedan, #1295. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


Chrysler Model Numbers Mean Miles Per Hour 


ease; the safety of Chrysler four-wheel 
hydraulic brakes; oil-filter; air-cleaner; 
seven-bearing crankshaft; full pressure 
lubrication; impulse neutralizer; road 
levelizers front and rear, roomy lux- 
urious bodies; and scores of other fea- 
tures which bespeak dependability and 
long life. 


There isn’t a lower-priced six on the 
market that will begin to give you as 
much for your money. 


See the Chrysler “60” for yourself; drive 
it; put it to any test. We know the Chrys- 
ler “60” will sell itself to you—that 
you'll be satisfied with nothing else at 
its price. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER ‘6O 
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That well-groomed look 


Professional men and successful busi- 
ness men—doctors, bankers, lawyers 
—know that a clean, fresh, well- 
groomed appearance is an immea- 
surable asset. 

This unique creation, Palmolive 
After Shaving Talc, gives that fresh, 
clean look you want. It removes 
after-shave “‘shine.’’ And yet leaves 
no “powdered”’ look. 

It is a powder for men, providing 
features unknown before, 


THE SATURDAY 


Personal—to all Palmolive 
Shaving Cream users 


We have prepared a new-type talc for 
you that ends all shine without that 


powdered look— Now, accept a can of 


this unique creation —just send coupon 


GENTLEMEN: 

We have developed a new-type talc for 
you. 

A talc that takes all that after-shaye shine 
away; yet that’s invisible on the face. 

A talc that meets the desires of gentlemen 
in providing the well-groomed appearance 
they want, without the 
“powdered” look that 
followed old-time talcs. 


Now as a favor to us, 
please accept a two- 
weeks’ trial can to test. 


below. Let us show you 
what we have done. 


A new-principle 
creation 


Used after shaving, all 


“‘shine’’ goes—vyet no 
trace of powder shows. 


We are experts in 
skin care, as you know. 
We make Palmolive Soap, the leading toilet 
soap of the world. Palmolive Shaving Cream 
—the most amazing success in its field — is 
another of our creations. 

Palmolive After Shaving Talc is different 
| from any preparation of like purpose you 
have ever tried. It is based on scientific find- 
ings. It is the result of long experiment in 
the noted Palmolive laboratories, 

Before offering it to you, we spent some 
years in perfecting it. 


Also 10-day tube of Palmolive 


Shaving Cream 


The unique creation that’s winning thousands away from 
old-time shaving soaps—corrects five mistakes of ordi- 
Send the coupon. 


nary shaving preparations for you. 


BE RetY¥eun br Ti 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Just mail the coupon 


Bs Reba 


and a 10-day tube of Palmolive Shaving Cream 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to Dept. B-1244, 
The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron St., Chicago, III. 
Residents of Wisconsin should address The Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), 


Please print your name and address clearly 


We tried scores of formulas, tested scores 
of powder blends, tried colors without num- 
ber to find one that would smooth the face, 
yet not show a trace of powder. 


We consulted skin specialists on what was 
best for the skin. Then in collaboration with 
them, perfected this scientific creation pro- 
viding two unique features unknown before, 
we believe, in either talc or powder. 


First: It is invisible. Men don’t like pow- 
der to show. Second: 
It is a scientific combat- 
ant of skin roughness— 
keeps the skin smooth 
and soft. 


* * 


On the market but a 
short while, thousands 
of men to whom good 
grooming is essential 
are making its use a 
twice-a-day habit—after 
shavinginthe morning; 
before dinner in the 
evening. 


USE always before an 
evening at theatre, dance 
—or wherever an appear- 
ance of fresh grooming 
ts important. 


We believe it will delight you. Send us the 
coupon. Do it now. We’ll send you a can of 
this talc, also a 10-day 
tube of Palmolive 
Shaving Cream. 


3375 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
looked at the pistol and said, ‘Ah, this old 
one. I can’t take it for more than seventy 
sen.” 

A father and son were both drunkards. 
They concealed from each other the fact 
that they drank so much. Each thought 
that he knew about the other, but not the 
other about him. The son came back one 
night heavily drunk. The father was up 
and waiting for the return of the son to give 
him some reprimands. 

“Son, you are drunk again, ignoring all 
my advice. Why, you are moving round 
and round. Leave the house; I am going 
to disinherit you right now.” 

The son said, “‘I am not drunk. You are 
drunk yourself. And I don’t care to inherit 
such a house that moves round and round 
so awfully fast.” 

The smell of Japanese sake attracts mos- 
quitoes and that is a curse of a drinker in 
summer. Aman got abig idea. He climbed 
up to his garret with a ladder one evening 
and had sake to the full. All the mosqui- 
toes of the neighborhood came around him 
and at him. 

With a sardonic grin on his face, he said, 
“Boys, you are going to be licked tonight 
at last. See what I do!’’ He suddenly 
slipped downstairs and took the ladder 
away. 

However, the best story of the period was 
told by Ikkyu about Yajiand Kita, whom he 
made famous by his story of “the trip 
along the Tokaido”’—the highway between 
Tokio and Kioto. 

Yaji and Kita were regular Yeddoko— 
Tokioneans—with all the idiosyncrasies of 
the people of that city, one of which was 
gullibility. They ran into amusing troubles 
all the time owing to this quality in their 
nature. 

Yaji rushes into Kita’s house one after- 
noon and shouts at the top of his voice, 
“Kita-san, come out quick! Quick, quick! 
Don’t lose a second! I have seen your dead 
body in Asakusa’’—Tokio’s Coney Island. 

“Really?” Kita jumps up, scared to 
death. The next moment the two were run- 
ning in the direction of Asakusa with a 
breakneck speed. A huge crowd is gathered 
around a dead man’s body. A few officers 
are guarding it. 


Speeding the Tarrying Guest 


“Make room for us, make room for us, 
folks!”” So shouting, they both run into 
the crowd. Yaji points the dead man to 
Kita and says, “‘Don’t you think this is 
really you, Kita-san?”’ 

Looking at the face of the dead man a 
while, Kita admits, ‘‘Yes, you are right. 
It’s me.”’ So they explain the situation to 
the officers and get the dead man. Yaji 
helps the dead to Kita’s back. They start 
to go home. Suddenly a thing flashed to 
Kita’s mind. “Look here, Yaji-san. I 
know the dead man on my back is me. But 
who is the man that is carrying him?” 

“Yaji”’ became such a historical figure 
that itis now used as a common noun mean- 
ing a heckler. “Governor of Satsuma”’ is 
another one. It means a deadhead. Seven 
centuries ago there was a governor of that 
great province whose name had the same 
sound as the words “free ride.”” So any- 
thing free is “Governor of Satsuma.”’ 
Somehow a housewife is a mountain god- 
dess and a wife’s ire is ‘mountain storm.” 
There are four things that Japanese have 
learned to dread. They are euphonically 
called, “Jishin, kaminarti, kaji, oyaji,’’ or 
“earthquake, thunder, fire and daddy.” 
Of course the joke is on the last one. When 
we have a guest who stays too long, we put 
a broom upside down at the entrance of the 
house. It is said to have the curious effect 
of sending him away. Of course it must 
not be seen by him! Another talisman for 
getting rid of a bore of a guest is to burn a 
little piece of pith—commonly used for 
cure of rheumatism—on the bottom of his 
wooden clogs or shoes—people take off 
their shoes and wooden clogs at the porch 
when they go into a Japanese house. On 
taking leave we anxiously turn the clogs 
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and examine whether any pith was burnt 
there! 

This sense of humor, which began to find 
expression in literature with the increasing 
wealth and power of the commercial class 
in the early eighteenth century, was also 
carried into the realm of actual life. They 
were keen in witty repartee, which still is a 
feature among intelligent Japanese in their 
daily conversations. They devised many 
things to create comical situations. This 
tradition is still dearly cherished and people 
have good laughs occasionally over the suc- 
cess of such schemes. The following inci- 
dent happened a few years ago. 


An Unwitting Host 


Two men lived in. Tokio. They were 
neighbors and good friends—I mean really 
good friends. One was a statesman and the 
other a business man. The business man 
was very shrewd in his business, but other- 
wise a rather simple and even naive sort of 
man, as happens once in a while, you know. 
He wasfunny. People used to make fun of 
him in good-natured ways. The statesman 
had a keen sense of humor, which made him 
endeared to many of his friends. And he 
was fond of childlike mischievousness too. 
They both had beautiful gardens, as some 
people have in Tokio. The business man 
was fond of tea ceremonies and flowers and 
singing birds and music. In short, he wasa 
man of taste. The statesman was a sport. 
He was fond of riding, shooting, hiking and 
all that. He kept a horse, two or three 
dogs and many chickens. The smell and 
noise of these animals provoked the nose 
and eyes and ears of the cultured business 
man. More than that, the neighbor’s dogs 
chased his cat and canaries, and chickens 
paid occasional visits to his precious flower 
gardens. “It is preposterous,” he often 
fumed to himself. 

He built a dainty tea house near the 
boundary of his garden and surrounded it 
with bamboos and pines. It looked cool 
and refined. Moreover, the adjoining part 
of his neighbor’s garden was covered with 
big trees, which added to the atmosphere. 
He was happy. One day the trees in the 
next garden began to go down. The neigh- 
bor statesman was building a small house 
there. That disturbed the business man’s | 
peace of mind a great deal. There was a 
limit. He sat one morning on the veranda 
of his tea house and talked to his gardener. 

“Tsn’t it awful to have such a barbarian 
as a neighbor? Look, he picked up this par- 
ticular spot opposite my tea house to build 
that terrible barn. I guess he is going to 
paint it with red paint and all that. You 
can’t tell what he will do next. He has no 
sense of color, proportion or taste. Think 
of his chickens coming to my flower gar- 
den. I don’t think he ever gives them any 
food, do you? They are simply living on 
our tulips and peonies, I guess. Prepos- 
terous!”’ 

“Good morning, my dear neighbor! 
Isn’t it a rather fine morning?”’ rang the 
cheerful voice of the statesman across the 
hedge. 

“Bah!’’ The business man was furious. 
“That man was eavesdropping there all the 
while and not even giving a hint of his pres- 
ence,’ he said to himself. Before he could 
find adequate answer, the voice said again, 
“T heard it all, old boy. Never mind; 
wasn’t it funny? Ha, ha, ha!” The clear 
voice of the man rang out in the morning 
air. The business man cursed, and grunted 
bluntly, “Good morning,”’ and went away. 
He did not know that that story got around 
Tokio like wildfire and everybody was 
tickled to death. A week later he received 
an invitation to a dinner party from two 
friends of his. He went to the Japanese 
restaurant a little late and found many 
guests already gathered. It was a good 
party. Two or three cabinet members, sev- 
eral business men like himself and a few 
others. There was his neighbor too. 

When the business man lifted the lid 
from his soup bowl out flew something, 
jumped to his nose and, kicking off his 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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These three states represent 
by themselves a great inland 
empire, in size, in population 


and in the importance of thetr 


products. Their total popu- 
lation is greater than that of 


Australia and New Zealand 
combined, 


To run the nation’s railroads - - 


involves almost as many people as live in the great 


states of Iowa, 


VER ONE MILLION seven hundred 
thousand employees are required to 
operate the railroads of the United States. 
These employees together with their 
families constitute a community of over 
7,000,000 people —a number virtually 
equal to the combined population of three 
such large states as Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin—or of four such populous 
cities as Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
and Cleveland. 

In performing its share of this trans- 
portation service, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road employs over 200,000 persons. 
These together with their families would 
constitute a community larger than St. Louis, 


the seventh city in size in the United States. 

Over its 26,000 miles of track, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad carries 140,000,000 
passengers a year and hauls a quarter of 
a billion tons of freight. 

The Pennsylvania operates 3800 pas- 
senger trains and from 2500 to 3000 freight 
trains—a total average of 6700 trains a day 
—the largest railroad operation in the 
United States. 


Years of training are necessary 
to qualify for service 


Virtually all the officials and the more 
highly skilled workers on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad have grown from youth 


Minnesota and Wisconsin combined 


to manhood in its service. Many of them 
are the sons and grandsons of men who 
worked with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
before them. 


VER 88,000 of the employees have 
been with the road for ten years of 
more. Over 43,000 are veterans of over 
twenty-one years’ service. Of the 200 senior 
officials of the road, practically all, includ- 
ing the president and the vice-presidents, 
have risen from the ranks. 

The efforts of this vast body of loyal 
workers have been united in a common 
aim. And this has made possible the 
Pennsylvania’s success in operation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


HAULS MORE FREIGHT THAN ANY OTHER’ RAILROAD 
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Mothers know that children forget to be careful. 
They know, too, that motorists forget to ‘‘Drive 
Slowly” past school grounds. 


For dependable safety, school grounds should be en- 
closed with Cyclone Fence. If the school your child 
attends is not fence-enclosed, consult your school 
officials. Do your part to promote school-safety. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices for complete 
information on Cyclone Fence for schools. 


CYCLONE FEN CEG @RE2AN Y 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill. Cleveland, O. 
Newark, N. J. Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
glasses, hovered around the room! 
ha, ha!’’ everybody burst out. 

His dazed expression brought tears of 
laughter to the eyes of everybody. It was 
a sparrow that they put into his soup 
bowl, and everybody had a hard time to 
keep his attention away from the moving 
lid of the bowl by engaging him in conver- 
sation. A number of other things happened 
that evening. A week later, when he re- 
ceived the bill from the restaurant for all 
the guests, he realized for the first time that 
he was the host of the evening. It was like 
this: When the story of the event in his 
garden spread, his friends got so amused 
that they conspired to get up a party to 
penalize him for his funny slip of words. 
So they sent out invitations to a dozen 
friends, including the “‘barbarian’’ states- 
man, in his name, and one to him was sent 
in the names of two other men. 

These things happen very often in Tokio, 
and particularly among young men they go 
pretty far. If you do not take it as a good 
sport, you are an awful Yabo or a bore. 

A man once played a trick in a crowded 
passenger car of a train on all the people 
therein and led them to believe that he was 
a thief. A policeman got after him when he 
got off, caught him and found him the 
governor of that prefecture! We do not 
play these tricks on foreigners, as we do not 
know in what spirit they will be received. 

You are often invited to a party where 
the chair goes down when you sit on it and 
meat is glued tightly to the plate and you 
find a goldfish swimming in your soup 
bowl. By the manner in which you steer 
your way through these difficulties and also 
by the appropriate comments you make on 
each occasion, your reputation as a delight- 
ful guest is established. 

After his death a famous humorist of the 
early eighteenth century was being cre- 
mated. Suddenly tremendousnoisesstarted 
in succession from his coffin. He had had 
many firecrackers concealed in his clothes. 
That was the last joke he had on his friends. 
But there he had gone too far. It was not 
good taste of course. 

The increasing popularity of humor in 
stories, fiction, repartee, dramas and car- 
toons in the eighteenth century was the ris- 
ing symptom of the challenge of democracy 
to aristocracy. The samurai, with the sho- 
gun at the top, were the ruling aristocracy 
of the land and in pursuance of their mar- 
tial spirit they had ruled humor out of their 
life. But with the growing power of the 
commercial class this suppression was grad- 
ually breaking down. The. humorists of 
those days were secretly taunting the sys- 
tem of thought and the institutions of the 
governing class. Under a despotic rule 
people tend to become more subtle and 
ironic in expression. The Japanese humor 
of the eighteenth century was gradually de- 
generating into two modalities. One was 
banality and frivolity and the other was 
sarcasm, which stings more than it amuses. 
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The Influence of Basho 


The arrival of a great literary genius on 
the scene was a timely rescue for the Japa- 
nese humor. It was agreat poet by thename 
of Basho—1644-1694. He was a profound 
philosopher and a devout Buddhist. He 
looked at life with new eyes. He traveled 
all over the country speculating on life and 
singing the beauty of Nature. He short- 
ened the Japanese poem from thirty-one 
syllables to seventeen and in this new form 
sang about life and Nature. Through gen- 
uine pathos he reached to serene humor. 
At first sight we see no humor in his poems, 
but he taught the world to look at life with 
objectivity and detachment wherein the 
real humor could be found. Viewed from 
the serene height of tranquillity and spirit- 
ual peace, things around him began to take 
on a new tone of color—humor based on 
human sympathy. His famous poem— 


An old moor, 
A leaping frog, 
The sound of water— 
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symbolized the profound phase of Nature, 
and yet there was a genuine humor un- 
derlying the laconic expression. 

His school, called Hokku, gained force 
and spread, until it is now the form of poet- 
ical expression used by both scholars and 
daily laborers in Japan. It has gone so far 
that it permeated the whole structure of 
Japanese life and made the race the most 
poem writing of all races. It taught the na- 
tion to look at things objectively. Ifa Jap- 
anese slides down into a river in his best 
clothes, instead of fuming with anger, he 
will stop and look at himself objectively 
and will laugh at the comical situation. 

Whereas the humor and jokes of the 
eighteenth-century humorists tended to de- 
generate into frivolity and sarcasm, the 
humor of Basho gradually rose with seren- 
ity andsympathy. Most of the best humor 
is traced to the followers of this school. It 
is in a way a trait that permeates the psy- 
chology of the whole nation. Many in- 
scrutable Japanese expressions and actions 
can be explained by this habit of viewing 
things with an artist’s objectivity, which 
they learned unconsciously from the Hokku 
training. Is not the sense of humor an es- 
cape from life? Is there not also a creative 
impulse to reproduce the things one has en- 
joyed inwardly? 


Joking in Japanese 


This simple form of poetry was demo- 
cratic in essence and went a long way in 
popular education. When a new regime was 
established in 1868 and into Japan was ush- 
ered a new era of political emancipation, 
the sense of humor gradually came to the 
forefront of life. But it took some forty 
years before Japan produced a real humor- 
ist. He came from among the Hokku poets. 
He was Natsume Soseki, who, with the 
story, 1 Am a Cat, took the whole nation by 
storm in 1905. He, I think, typifies the 
best humor of contemporary Japan. After 
his story of a cat, the story of a young 
school-teacher entitled Botchan, or a Little 
Chap is exquisite. It is the story of a 
young man just over twenty who graduated 
from a college of technology and went to a 
small country town to teach in a high 
school. He is just out of school himself and 
is as simple as a boy. He was born and 
reared in Tokio. The natives of Tokio are 
considered to be naive and simple in their 
outlook on life. The town where he goes is 
a business district and the people are more 
sophisticated. The story is the clash of two 
types of mind, one a naive, genuine and 
idealistic type and the other a wily, sophis- 
ticated, materialistic one. In this story 
Natsume tried to reveal the changing psy- 
chology of the nation, the old quiet virtues 
of the agrarian Japan being fast supplanted 
by the restless and realistic spirit of the in- 
dustrial Japan. He, thus bringing in sharp 
contrast the two opposing tendencies of 
modern Japan, the old-fashioned simplicity 
of mind and the smart worldliness of the 
present generation, was taunting the latter. 
His humor had no smack of frivolity or 
cynicism. A great moral tone and deep 
sympathy were underlying it all. He ele- 
vated the tone of humor. 

After all is said, there remains the ques- 
tion: If the Japanese have some sense of 
humor, why don’t they express it more in 
the community of the outside world? The 
answer is simple: We haven’t had the 
chance yet. It is only sixty years since we 
abolished our feudalism. The dead man’s 
hand is still on us. We are diffident. And 
also we are very poor linguists, unlike our 
neighbors the Chinese and Koreans. We 
are always ill at ease with a foreign lan- 
guage.- When Americans start to tell jokes, 
which they do pretty often, I think, it 
makes us nervous. We know we have to 
laugh sometime and yet we can’t quite 
grasp—not the point, but the words. Re- 
verse the case, please. I have never seen an 
American cracking jokes in Japanese. So 
likewise we cannot amuse you in English 
consciously. But give us thirty years of 
grace and we will show you our humor in 
your language, 
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Rich Aunt Tillies train | 


arrives and Nephew 
fails to meet her— 


| 
| 


Tragic for Nephew. Sad for | 
anybody with an important en- | 


gagement—to have such a 
weeping radiator. 

Neglecting radiator leaks is 
just inviting trouble. Like all 
engine ailments, radiator leaks 
grow steadily worse until the 
drips become a deluge and your 
car is stranded miles from where 
you want to be. 

Take no chances. Have a can 
of ‘“X” Liquid with you—in 
the front door pocket of your 
car. 
instantly reach it and quickly 
make the permanent repair. 


“XX” Liquid is sold at all reliable 

garages and accessory stores. Buy 

your can of “X” today. For 

Fords, Chevrolets and other light 

cars buy the 75c size. For larger 
cars use the $1.25 size 


"X” Liquid can be 
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Therefore it cannot 
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all metals, rubber and 
leather. 
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bling=—By Harris Dickson 


O ROB therob- 

ber was a pious 
purpose. Tomake 
a stone give milk, 
from an iceberg, 
worthy the no- 
his gambling 
trade. For these 
reasons Crow 
planned the plun- 
der of Aristide 
Sabran. 

Throughout 
many futile years 
every blackleg 
that plied’ the 
Mississippi had 
wasted his wits on 
old Steed Sabran. 
Ela borate 
schemes and cun- 
ningly con- 
structed traps 
were alike side- 
stepped by the 
skinflint who 
never disgorged a 
picayune. It be- 
came a punctilio 
of honor among 
thieves that Steed 
Sabran must be 
hooked. 

As a matter of 
sportsmanship 
rather than profit, 
this enterprise in- 
trigued the Crow. 
It would satisfy 
his pride of caste 
to outwit the 
crafty financier 
for but a single 
bank note, which 
the Crow might 
frame and treas- 
ure like a decora- 
tion for valor on 
the field. 

Crooks who had only a passing acquain- 
tance with Crow might have doubted his 
qualifications to play so plodding a game. 
His ordinary methods were too dashing, too 
headlong. Crow’s tense black eyes did not 


| suggest a capacity for waiting; hislong slim 


fingers seemed too nervous to bide their 
time. The diamonds that sparkled on his 
frilly shirt indicated swift action, brilliant, 
flashing, decisive. 

Jud Brill alone—Crow’s capper—realized 
the infinite patience with which his chief 
could follow a trail by long, long detours 
that brought him upon the victim unawares. 
Dozens of other gamblers had failed with 
Steed Sabran because they made no study 
of his character. The Crow delved and dug. 
Somewhere the invulnerable captain of 
affairs must have an undefended salient, 
and Crow searched it out. 

As a starting point, Crow knew what 
everybody else knew: That Sabran was 
hard as nails, had pockets that opened only 
one way, a genius for acquisition, no fear, 
no scruples, no remorse. Further back, at 
the outset of his career, as Crow learned 
from old-time Creole gossip, young Aristide 
had leagued himself with Lafitte of Bara- 
| taria, and grew rich by sharing the pirate’s 
trade in blackbirds. ‘‘Negro dealer, negro 
stealer,’ his enemies yet whispered. 

How a prospective sucker amassed his 
fortune was of no consequence; Crow con- 


sidered nothing except the problem of how 
| to get it away from him. The stench of 


slave-trading gains, however, still stank in 
the nostrils of the beau monde. According 
to an ancient byword of the sea, a ship once 
used for carrying blackbirds could never 
get rid of the smell. Odors clung to Aris- 
tide. 

Creole aristocracy, whose mortgages were 
held by Sabran and whose houses belonged 
to Sabran, courteously evaded the admit- 
tance of Sabran at their front doors. 

“T don’t care,”’ Steed shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘I can buy ’em and sell ’em.”’ 

To all appearance Steed cared very lit- 
tle—until he married. 

That wife! There Crow laid his finger on 
the weak point. For Madame Aristide 
Jules Adolphe de Sabran—as the grande 
dame called herself, with a coronet on her 
carte de visite—madame was a socially am- 
bitious woman. So Crow schemed to at- 
tack Steed’s pocket through the climbing 
proclivities of his fat wife, forty, fussy and 
pretentious. 

Having exhaustively investigated the 
Sabran habits, Crow settled down to cases. 
Clocks might go wrong, the zodiac might 
slip a cog, but, twice each year, on the first 
Monday of April and October, the Sabran 
family returned to New Orleans, traveling 
by the War Eagle, which departed from St. 
Louis at high noon. Sure as sunrise, im- 
mutable as the collection of his interest, 
Aristide Sabran never failed to catch that 
boat. And Madame Sabran would journey 
on no other, for Captain Launay made of 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
BARTOW V. V. MATTESON 


Twice Each Year, on the First 

Monday of April and October, 

the Sabran Family Returned 

to New Orleans, Traveling by 
the War Eagle 


her home-coming one continuous ovation, 
resembling a royal progress of Queen Eliz- 
abeth. 


Monday, October third. Crow himself 
tarried at an obscure landing in Mississippi, 
while Jud Brill had come north to open 
their campaign in St. Louis harbor. It yet 
lacked twenty minutes to noon, when the 
War Eagle would begin her southbound 
journey. Her courteous commander ap- 
peared on the boiler deck, followed by a 
distinguished-looking stranger. They had 
been inspecting the boat’s machinery, for 
Captain Launay answered his passenger’s 
comment: 

“Quite true, senator. Mississippi River 
steamers are different from yours on the 
Potomac.” 

“Yes,’”’ the other added, ‘‘and of a much 
shallower draft than our Hudson River 
boats.” 

“They must be, senator,’’ Launay 
stopped and explained. ‘“‘The Hudson is a 
tidewater stream. So Fulton built his ves- 
sels by the deep-sea model, with all ma- 
chinery in their hulls. That’s why his first 
experiments failed on the Mississippi 
River. Our shallow waters require a lighter 
draft Pardon me, Senator Walworth, 
here comes Madame de Sabran.”’ 

“Thank you, captain,’ the senator 
bowed as he turned to go upstairs. ‘‘I have 
never seen a Mississippi steamboat, and 
shall talk further with you.” 

It seemed a long distance for Crow to 
send Jud Brill. But their net must be far- 
flung and cunningly spread to snare so wise 
a bird as Steed Sabran. 

Things began to happen with the arrival 
of madame. Things always began to hap- 
pen wherever madame arrived. 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Prest-O-Lite served them both 
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WHEN we look at a picture of a 1906 
Packard, it is a little difficult at first for us 
to realize that this car gave the motorists of 
twenty years ago the same thrill that the 
Packard of 1926 gives us today. 


Yet it is not difficult when we remember 
that they are both Packards in every sense 
of the word. — 

Twenty years have brought with them 
many changes—changes in design, changes in 
construction, changes in equipment, changes 
in material. 

But one thing has not changed since the 
first Packard rolled out of the factory. This 
one thing is the unswerving determination 
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Srest-O Lite 
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of the Packard Motor Car Company to 
make the Packard car as fine in every detail 
as is humanly possible. 

It is significant that Prest-O-Lite served 
Packard in 1906 and that it serves Packard 
in 1926—significant of the fact that Prest- 
O-Lite has kept fully abreast of the astonish- 
ing progress of the motor-car industry. 

Prest-O-Lite is extremely proud that it 
meets the exacting Packard requirements of 
today just as it met them twenty years ago. 
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Keeps My Shirt 
From “Hiking Up,” Too 


“Now I can look neat like 


SNUGTEX 


you, Dad. Even when I 
play ball my shirt stays 
smooth. Mother thinks 


that’s great.” 


When trousers are equipped with 
SNUGTEX all is well at the waist- 
line. This new friction fabric 
waistband is sewn around the top 
of the trousers inside. It ‘‘keeps 
shirts smooth and trousers snug.”’ 


SNUGTEX is indispensable to 
men and boys who value personal 
comfort and smart appearance. 


SNUGTEX is a soft, pliable fab- 
ric that is unaffected by washing 
or pressing. SNUGTEX, when 
attached, becomes a part of the 
garment. You never know it is 
there, except that your shirt 
doesn’t bulge any more, nor your 
trousers sag at the waist. 


Ask your dealer or tailor for 
trousers already equipped with 
SNUGTEX, and have him sew 
it into garments you have in serv- 
ice. ‘For business, dréss, sports 


and boys’ school. wear. 


Look for this SNUGTEX display 


SNUGTEX can 
now be obtained, 
also, from most 
Department, Haber- 
dashery and Cloth- 
ing Stores in pack- 
aged lengths suffi- 
cient for one pair of 
boys’ or men’s trous- 
ers. Anyone handy 
with a needle can 
sew it in, in a jiffy 
—using a_ simple 
overhand stitch. If 
your dealer hasn't 
yet stocked SNUG- 
TEX, send the cou- 
pon and 50c for a 
trial package (stand- 
ard 40 in. length)- 
More if you wish. 


(Dealers: 
SNUGTEX carton. We 
will ship through your 
regular jobber.) 


Illustration Actual Size—114 in. Wide 
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Everlastik, Inc. 1107 Broadway New York 
Enclosed find 50c for one package SNUGTEX. 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

Captain Launay, hat in hand, crossed the 
stage plank with the air of an ambassador 
to meet the carriages which drew up to 
much jingling of chains and cracking of 
whips. The leading barouche—high- 
stepping blacks, silver-mounted, mono- 
grammed and coroneted harness—the 
leading barouche bore madame herself, 
with the pinch-faced husband whose money 
paid for it all, and a gander-necked son who 
would inherit. Madame was a natural 
blonde—extremely blond, with artificial 
enhancements. Her ribbons fluttered, ex- 
tra thin lace displayed plump arms and 
a bosom of exuberance. Some men wear 
showy diamonds, some men wear showy 
wives, for reflected brilliancy. Old Steed 
was plain. Upon madame he lavished the 
exterior decorations. 

“Welcome, madame, welcome, monsieur; 
and young Monsieur Hector. My boat is 
honored—deeply honored.’’ Whereupon 
Captain Launay personally conducted 
madame across his stage plank, followed by 
French maid and valet, by trunks and hat- 
boxes, by jewel cases, dog baskets, bird 
cages, all the essential paraphernalia. 
Steed and the boy also followed. 

The ceremony of installing madame was 
concluded when Captain Launay, flanked 
by clerks and negro porters, opened the 
door to the bridal 
chamber and closed it 
respectfully upon her 
retirement. Here 
endeth the first lesson 
on how to enter and 
take possession of a 
steamboat. 

“So far so good,” 
Jud Brill nodded to 
himself. 

Thesecond lesson in 
court etiquette was 
administered directly 
after the War Eagle 
backed out from St. 
Louis, after the poker 
games got under way 
and voyage life began. 
According to regular 
routine, madame’s 
French maid then pre- 
pared the populace 
for a spectacle by ar- 
ranging a divan at the 
rear of the ladies’ 
cabin. To this divan 
madame always pro- 
ceeded, past the poker 
tables, down the long 
cabin which glittered 
in white and gold and 
scintillating chande- 
liers, bowing even to 
negro servants witha 
gracious condescension all her own. And 
when Cecile had placed the footstool, patted 
the pillows and sceptered madame with her 
ostrich-feather fan, that furnished the cue 
for Captain Launay to lead forward and 
present such notables as might be worthy 
of her attention. 

‘*Madame de Sabran,” the Creole river- 
man bowed most charmingly. ‘Allow me 
to introduce Senator Walworth’’—after 
which the smaller fry were hustled past her. 

“Senator Walworth?’ Madameextended 
a bejeweled hand and made room at her 
side. 

““Of New York,” he confessed, as if being 
a senator of the United States counted for 
nothing except as a poor excuse to appear 
in her presence. 

In her presence Senator Walworth re- 
mained. Not a dog’s chance to escape. 
Madame encouraged him to talk, and with 
nimble mind she stored away bits of Wash- 
ington gossip to be retailed in New Orleans: 
“‘ As the dear senator said to me ——”’ 

Like her acquisitive husband, madame 
possessed the quality of going after what 
she wanted. She wanted this senator, most 
ardently desired him, or any senator, as a 
house guest. What prestige it would bring! 
What an opportunity to issue invitations 
that nobody would dare decline, to meet 


Princess 
Yolande 
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the Hon. Fawcett K. Walworth, senator 
from New York. “I'd like to see ’em get 
around that.” 

But madame risked no refusal by being 
too impetuous. Tact, finesse, success. On 
the night before reaching Memphis it was 
all arranged, with such casualness as to 
stagger Monsieur Aristide. The senator 
agreed to spend his time with them in New 
Orleans. Of course he must see certain 
people—prominent people 

““We shall have your friends to dine,” 
suggested madame off-handedly, as if those 
conspicuous personages came to dinner 
seven times a week—people who had never 
crossed her threshold. 

“Angele, you’re a manager,” old Steed 
complimented his wife; and then, to work 
off her excess of triumph, madame strolled 
alone upon the guards. There she felt 
humiliated to detect her son and heir laugh- 
ing uproariously with Jud Brill. 

“Hector, come here this instant. Keep 
away from that fellow. He looks like a 
mule drover.”’ 

“He is, ma,” Hector was still snickering; 
‘and tells the funniest kind o’ stories.” 

“Don’t say ‘ma’ to me. Always say 
ma mere.” 

“Yes, ma—mere.”’ 

Disgustedly madame revolved and went 
back into her cabin, wondering where 
Hector got his low 
tastes. 

The soul of madame 
bloomed and blos- 
somed. To entertain 
in her own home a 
famous’ statesman! 
Ten limelight days of 
lionizing and advertis- 
ing! Madame trod on 
air, although the deck 
creaked wherever she 
set her foot. It re- 
quired hours to get 
yard broke, to assimi- 
late so magnificent an 
idea, during which 
hours madame men- 
tally revised her list of 
guests, scratching off 
those whom she could 
afford to snub. 

Aristide himself also 
did some thinking 
unconnected with 
finance. As host toa 
statesman  promi- 
nently mentioned for 
the presidency, Mon- 
sieur Sabran must be 
invited to certain 
a clubs. Up went 
4 2 Steed’s long black sto- 

gie tilted at a belliger- 

ent.and cocky angle. 

After annexing the Hon. Fawcett K. 

Walworth, madame’s imagination soared 

no higher. Not yet, however, did she 

dream of attaining the apex of the apothe- 
osis—royalty! 

Royalty! Unto her dying day madame 


never forgot precisely how this miracle oc- ~ 


curred: The War Eagle lay moored at a 
landing on the Mississippi side, halfway be- 
tween Memphis and Vicksburg. No houses 
were visible, only.a keeper’s shack, a forest 
and a wood yard. Red-shirted negroes 
sang as they brought aboard their wood. 
Senator Walworth and madame sat to- 
gether on the guards, chatting of national 
affairs. Under such uplifting circumstances 
madame paid no heed to some common per- 
sons who assembled along shore, except to 
frown when she noted her disobedient son 
and heir among them, with the mule 
drover. Jud had use for that boy. 

Presently madame suspected that her 
senator was not paying strict attention. In 
fact, no attention at all, for Walworth rose, 
leaned over the rail and gazed downward 
upon two men and a woman, near the 
woodpile. He looked again, more intently, 
and muttered, ‘Curious. Thought he was 
still in Washington.’”’? Which madame over- 
heard, although the remark was evidently 
not intended for her. 
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The trio—men and woman in mud- 
spattered hunting clothes—now came 
aboard the War Eagle, followed by several 
negroes leading dogs and carrying guns. 

“Your pardon, madame,’’ Walworth 
murmured, and took a position near the top 
of the stairway. There she caught again his 
low-spoken words: “I must be mistaken.” 

Three backwoods people in whom a sena- 
tor displayed such interest might be worth 
a glance from madame. So she watched 
until they showed their heads above the 
stair—two men and a very young girl. 

When the younger man, a youth not 
more than twenty-three, spied Senator 
Walworth, he came rushing to him with 
hands outstretched, calling backward to 
the girl with a decided French inflection, 
“See, Yolande! Here is our good friend, 
Senator Walworth. A brave meeting! 
Brave meeting!” 

“But, my dear prince; I thought you 
were oe 

Walworth hushed abruptly, being 
warned by a gesture, as the youth led him 
aside and whispered something. 

“Ah! I see!’ The diplomatic senator 
turned with a smile to the girl. ‘‘Spending 
your honeymoon in the forest?” 

“Yes.” Yolande’s eyes twinkled mis- 
chievously, and her boyish husband spoke 
aloud: 

“Senator Walworth, I am honored in 
presenting my friend and host, Captain 
Saltoon, the bravest hunter of bear in all 
this world.” 

These rough-dressed newcomers were in 
such elated spirits that Walworth was 
scarcely given time to turn and excuse him- 
self, ““Pardon me, madame,’”’ when they 
swept him joyously into the cabin. 

It was all so mystifying to madame. A 
senator from New York meeting with 
friends in these Mississippi forests? And he 
had addressed one of them as ‘‘My dear 
prince.’”’ Been hushed up. Madame tingled 
with curiosity, yet a more penetrating mind 
than hers might have failed to suspect that 
the dark-haired stranger introduced by 
““My dear prince’”’ was a certain notorious 
gambler known as the Crow. 

“Prince? Prince?’”’ Madame kept re- 
peating to herself. And while she waited 
for a senator to return and tell her all about 
a prince, it fretted madame to see young 
Hector absorbed in conversation with the 
mule man. Her son and heir stood listening 
to Jud Brill, with diluted blue eyes bulging 
like those of a startled crawfish. .Madame 
was outraged almost to the point of yelling 
at the offender, when Walworth eame back. 

The dignified statesman seemed distrait, 
half puzzled, half amused. With a. pre- 
occupied smile he sat down and continued 
their chat concerning national affairs. 
Madame scarcely heard him. She had lost 
interest in national affairs. 

“Senator,” the inquisitive lady queried, 
“who were your friends?” 

“My friends?” 

“Yes. Those two men and the girl.” 

“Oh! That was Captain Saltoon, a 
planter. They have been hunting bear.’ 

“But,” she persisted, ‘you addressed 
the young man as ‘ My dear prince.’”’ 

“Did I? Prince? Why certainly, every- 
body calls him that. He’s such a prince of 
good fellows.” 

The tongue of discretion tangled, yet 
Walworth might have got away with his 
evasion if Hector hadn’t deserted Jud Brill 
and come loping to ma mere. 

“Oh, ma! Ma! A real live prince came 
up those very steps, just this minute!”’ 

““Nonsense!”’ 

“T say he did. That was him—that 
young chap in the brown coat. And that 
girl—she’s a genuine princess!’ 

““Nonsense!”’ 

“Tt’s true. That man yonder told me. 
Some folks told him at the wood yard. We 
got it straight.” 

Between gasps, fighting for wind, swal- 
lowing his Adam’s apple, the gawky Hector 
gulped out his story from Jud Brill. 
“French prince—king’s nephew—hunting 
on Captain Saltoon’s plantation—going to 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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One of the most 
important and highly specialized 
parts of an automobile 


T has nothing to do with the appearance of your automobile but every- 
thing to do with its performance. That is why the electrical system is of 
such utmost importance and why manufacturers exercise the greatest care 
in selecting it. The Auto-Lite system is a better system because Auto- 
Lite controls its quality throughout every step of its manufacture. Auto-Lite 
quality is uniform, constant and always dependable. Auto-Lite owns its 
own copper wire mills; controls its own foundries; its source of bakelite; 
and has developed ingenious equipment that insures amazing ac- 
curacy and performance. Engineering, research, modernized fac- 

tories and the control of the quality of materials are all for 

one purpose—to help car builders give the public bet- 

ter automobiles than ever before. 
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ASBESTOS 
SAVES HORSEPOWER 


ete “OSEAN hits i ap cee tO NT 


The pure cussedness 
of Horsepower— 


ORSEPOWER can either be a docile beast of burden or a wild, 

bucking broncho. It is born in the fire-box, just plumb full of 

“pure cussedness.” It'll go up the smoke stack if it can. It will escape 
from your boilers. It will desert your steam lines. 

Unruly though it is, it can be held in harness, in fact it must be, in 
any plant that is to operate efficiently and economically. 

Johns-Manville has devoted over fifty years to the production of 
materials, of Asbestos and its allied products, to keep horsepower under 
control—insulations, packings, high temperature cements, etc. A Johns- 
Manville Power Specialty man is ready now to go over your plant 
with the view of saving your horsepower and your money 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


COVERS 
‘TRE CONTINE 


Th rough 


bestos 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


292 MADISON AVENUE AT 4isr STREET, NEW YORK CITY ~ BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES ~~ FOR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Lrp., TORONTO 


SAVES HORSEPOWER 


PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


(Continued from Page 86) 
New Orleans—don’t want people to know 
who he is.” 

A deep concern overspread the features 
of Senator Walworth. “‘My son,” he laid 
his silencing hand on Hector’s shoulder, 
“would you mind requesting your inform- 
ant to come here a moment?” 

Icy shivers chased up and down madame’s 
spine, thrills and fidgety prickles and 
streaks of fire, when Walworth called Jud 
Brill into conference for discussion of a 
royal secret. 

“My friend,’’ the senator extended his 
hand, “‘I am Senator Walworth a 

“From New York,’’ added madame, to 
let this mule drover know how greatly 
honored he should feel. 

“Yes’m. I’m Jud Brill.’ 

“T believe, Mr. Brill,’ the senator opened 
negotiations, “that you were telling Mon- 
sieur Hector something about the young 
hunter who came on board.” 

“Warn’t tellin’ him nothin’ ’cept what 
one o’ them hunters told me at the wood- 
pile. He’s some kind o’ prince ’mongst the 
Frenchies.”’ 

“That’s true.’”’ Walworth glanced around 
and dropped his voice to a tone of strictest 
secrecy. ‘‘He’s Prince Louis de Bourbon, 
traveling incognito, and doesn’t want peo- 
ple to recognize him.”’ 

“Shucks,”’ Jud spat into the river. ““Heap 
o’ folks skips through here mighty swift, 
*thout tellin’ their real name. Anyway, 
*tain’t none o’ my business. I’ll shet my fly 
trap.” Which ended his portion of the 
conference, and Jud withdrew. 

“Now tell me all about the prince?” 
Madame licked her dry lips and hitched 
her chair forward. 

“There’s very little to tell,’’ Walworth 
whispered. ‘“‘This young couple were sent 
to promote more cordial relations between 
America and Spain. Princess Yolande is a 
daughter of the Spanish king. I saw much 
of them in Washington, where official so- 
ciety made a great fuss. Being a prince of 
the blood, legitimist heir presumptive to 
the throne of France, people jammed the 
White House to meet young Louis. Mobs 
stopped his carriage on the streets, and, 
madame,” the senator smiled indulgently, 
“Louis and Yolande are newly married, 
wanted to slip away from crowds ——”’ 

“The poor dear young people,’? madame 
cooed her sympathy. 

“Yes, they desire to be alone—a lodge 
in some vast wilderness. That’s the reason 
for this hunt with Captain Saltoon. Of 
course in New Orleans their rank requires 
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that they show themselves at public func- 
tions. Until then, madame, I implore you— 
implore you, to keep their secret.” 

“They can trust me.” 


Kings, and nephews of kings, however, 
behave almighty queer. As the river gam- 
blers thought of slippery Steed Sabran, so 
did Steed’s wife come to think of this young 
couple who would bite at none of her bait. 
First madame arrayed herself to the un- 
godly limit, and posed on the divan for 
Captain Launay, who omitted his usual 
presentation of new passengers. Therefore 
madame, with a languid beckoning of her 
ostrich-feather fan, summoned Senator 
Walworth. 

‘“My dear senator,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ you 
may bring those dear young people to me. 
I shall make them feel perfectly at home.”’ 

Then madame waited, and waited, and 
waited, fanning her blondness with the 
plumes while she struggled to control a 
swimming in the head. What dizzy vistas! 
What a whirligig of revenge! A United 
States senator had lifted madame to the 
mountain top. Now she spread her wings 
and soared into the azure, into the imperial 
purple. Royalty! Again madame revised 
her invitations—“‘to meet Their Royal 
Highnesses.”” Again she weeded undesir- 
ables from her list. 

But why didn’t the senator bring those 
young people? She had seen them emerge 
from their stateroom and go wandering upon 
the guards like boy and girl lovers. Now! 
Walworth was talking to them and Captain 
Saltoon, alias the Crow. Now the sena- 
tor started toward her divan. Madame 
grew cold, for those dear young people 
made no move to follow. 

A panic stampeded madame. She had 
committed a frightful blunder. Princes are 
never presented. Other folks must be pre- 
sented to princes. She should have gone to 
them. Sweat broke out on madame’s face. 
Sweat was not becoming. It got her cos- 
metics all messed up. 

“Madame,” the senator approached and 
bent over, full of suave apologies, ‘‘I 
thought best not to ask them directly. It’s 
such a lark for Louis and Yolande to be 
alone. Impossible at her father’s court. 
I trust you will understand?”’ 

Understand? The sweat of terrible un- 
derstanding popped out. For the sake 
of her peace of mind and complexion, 
madame must get hold of those dear young 
people. 

During a hectic day it tickled the risibles 
of Jud Brill to observe the dame at her 
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stalking maneuvers. Wherever she spied 
the prince and princess, madame would 
sidle up to them, and they would ramble 
away. Jud nigh choked. She reminded him 
of a hostler in a pasture, hiding his halter 
behind him while he tried to sneak up on a 
wise old mule. Every time madame got 
almost near enough to open conversation 
the young people sauntered to some distant 
sanctuary. 

She must capture that prince! She must. 
Madame abandoned her divan and all pre- 
tense at repose of manner or of mind. 
Frenziedly she pursued the couple, hoping 
that they might settle down somewhere 
and give her a chance. In such emergencies 
Steed was futile. Madame’s nagging only 
lashed him far enough to scrape acquaint- 
ance with Captain Saltoon—otherwise 
known as the Crow. She saw them together 
at the bar. Both drank lemonade. But the 
captain neglected an introduction of her 
husband to the prince. 

The War Eagle had now left Vicksburg 
far behind. Natchez lay only twenty miles 
ahead. Presently Baton Rouge. Before 
she knew it they would be in New Orleans. 
Madame waxed desperate, and her gun-shy 
husband considered that there should be a 
law against fat wives with galloping hys- 
teria. While madame went pacing about in 
the ladies’ cabin Steed patronized the outer 
guards. When madame skirmished around 
the front, he would sneak into the cabin 
and watch the poker games. 

The War Eagle carried four gambling 
tables—two in front of her bar, two in 
front of the office. Prince Louis was look- 
ing on at one of these games, with Crow and 
the senator, close enough for Steed to touch 
them with his elbow. But the Atlantic 
Ocean might as well have rolled between. 
Steed felt quite helpless when he glanced 
up and saw madame coming. Then he van- 
ished, dodging like a rabbit into their state- 
room, where he planned to wash up for 
supper and escape before she began her 
nagging toilet. 

The haggard lady posted herself near the 
prince and heard His Royal Highness re- 
mark: 

“This is your so peculiar American sport 
of pokair? Our excellent senator shall 
teach me. Yes, yes. We play tonight, di- 
rectly after supper.”’ 

“With all my heart, dear Louis,’”’ Wal- 
worth agreed. 

“Suits me,’’ observed the Crow. 

“Ts this pokair a pastime for three per- 
sons?” the prince inquired. 

(Continued on Page 93) 


The Three Confederates Were Now Alone 


ANSONIA 
SQUARE PIRATE 


Square Pirate—$2-50 


¢Aristocratic 


Alarm Clocks 


One reason forthe high regard in which Ansonia 
clocks are held is that they wear well. They 
have won an enviable reputation for long 
service and dependability. 


And more than that, the new alarm clocks 
(the SquareClox family and the Apex Junior) 
are so good-looking that their use is not con- 
fined to bedroom or kitchen. In living-room 
or dining-room they are equally at home, and 
so perform a double service. 


SquareClox are finished in antique gold or 
colors, and cost from $2.50 to $6.00; radium 
hands and numerals $1.00 to $1.25 extra. 


Apex Junior (illustrated below) is a beauty, 
made of Necrolian bronze with decorative 
design in relief. Its sunken dial, with raised 
bronze numerals is part of the case, and needs 
no protective glass. The clock looks as though 
carved out of a solid block of bronze, costs 
only $3.50; radium $4.50. 


Candlesticks of Necrolian bronze to match, 
$3.00 the pair. 


Ask to see these clocks at jeweler’s, 
drug or department stores. You will 
get an entirely new idea of what An- 
sonia has done to give artistic value 
to a household necessity. 


Canadian Distributors—Lymans, Montreal and Toronto 
Prices in Canada are a bit higher 


Apex Junior—$3-50 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
7th Ave. & 12th St., Dept. P, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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_ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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TORM tossed—the men on the 

oars weary—precious cargo 
aboard—a merchant of ancient Phoe- 
nicia gave orders to head for the 
coast of Syria. 


‘ Pots were carried ashore to prepare 
on a supply of food—but on the sandy 
‘ beach no stones could be found to 
aod support the utensils over the fire. 


Blocks of natron were brought from 
the cargo to serve this purpose, and 
soon the pots were boiling merrily, 
giving off savory promises of a feast. 


a4 But—wonder of wonders—the 
a blocks under the pots began to melt 
and flow in a slow stream over the 
hot sand. 


Nature’s chemistry was at work— 
carbonate of soda from the natron 
fused with the sand to produce sili- 
cate of soda, a form of glass. 


Richer than all his cargo, more pre- 
cious than his many argosies, was 
the transparent “lump of mystery” 
which the oJd Phoenician merchant 


The beauty of line of Hayes-Hunt Bodies used on STAR cars is 
enhanced by generous use of fine plate glass, produced by our own 
associate company—the American Plate Glass Co., at Kane, Pa. 
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Beauty, 


held in his hand 
that eventful day. 


So goes the legend 
of the discovery of 
glass. 


Captain John Smith tells us 
that the manufacture of 
glass began in America in 1607, 
shortly after the colony of James- 
town, Virginia, was founded. And by 
this record glass manufacture was 
America’s first industry. Likewise 


In the glass cutting and finishing department 
of the Hayes-Hunt plant at Elizabeth, N. J. 
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the first shipload of manufactured 
goods exported from America con- 
tained glass. 


America today produces in excess of 
two hundred fifty million dollars’ 
worth of glass—a large part of 
which is plate glass used in high- 
grade coachwork. 


Thus, because men of long ago were 
subjected to the perils of the weather 
in their principal means of transpor- 
tation, they found for us a protection 
from the elements in our modern 
vehicle—the motor car. 
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Outstanding Dollar Value 
IMPROVED STAR FOUR 


Com. Chassis . . $470 Coupe . $675 
Convertible Roadster 550 Coach . 695 
Touring . i » 550 Sedan . 795 


Prices f. 0. b. Lansing 


DHE NEW STAR SS is 


Chassis . $650 Sedan . ‘ - $975 

‘Louring - 725 Sport Coupe. . 995 

Coupe - 820 Landau . - 995 

Coach - 880 c 

Mase Spee OMPOUND FLEETRUCK 
Roadster 910 Ton Chassis 975 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing 
HAYES-HUNT BODIES 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 West 57th 
Street, New York City. General Sales Depart- 
ment, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


Plants: 
Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich. 
Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the 
United States, Canada and Mexico 
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Low-cost Transportation 


Improved Four and New Six 


If You Need Power 
—You Want a Star! 


If you live in a part of the country where 
roads are rough, hills are steep, mud is 
plenty—or if there are long stretches of 
open roads where a sustained speed is 
necessary—you need a Star Car! 


Because the powerful Star Car motor 
will take you over any rough region 
with the least effort, least fuel-cost and 
highest comfort. 


More than 400,000 owners have found 
that the Star Car—Four or Six—offers 
power unmatched and quality unequaled. 


IMPROVED STAR FOUR 


COACH, $695 222, 


MORE POWER and SUPERIOR QUALITY 
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What the safety of the 
New SAFETY STuTZ 


ans to those wi 


10 drive in it 


a» THOUSANDS of motorists have already discovered, the advanced 
design of the New Safety Stutz not only affords a more com- 
plete physical protection than has ever before been available to the 
motorist, but it also imparts a new pleasure to automobile riding. 


The following statements are quoted from numerous letters of owners, 
testifying to the revelations of surpassing safety and unique riding-and- 
driving charm that they have experienced in their New Safety Stutz Cars: 


“T am especially pleased with the way it stays on the 
road, its safety features, and hill-climbing ability.” 
—E. M. Telle, El Dorado, Ark. 
++ 
“Tt is wonderful the way the car hugs the road. The 
sense of security in it owing to this quality, and to the 
wonderful system of brakes, is very gratifying.” 
—Paul J. Howard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
++ 
“Another pleasing feature of the car, and one which 
gives great satisfaction and sense of security in times of 
emergency, is the hydrostatic brakes.” 
—C. L. Parsons, San Francisco, Calif. 
++ 
“The sense of security which one feels in rounding curves 
is like traveling on a first-class railroad where the outer 
rail is given the proper elevation and the curve the 
correct alignment for express train speed.” 
—Geo. H. Cobb, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
++ 
“a car that inspires you with confidence in your own 
safety.” —W.R. Morehouse, Los Angeles, Calif. 
++ 
“JT have given the Hydrostatic Brakes some severe tests 
and they have at all times worked perfectly, with little 
or no adjusting; let me stress this point, that I feel 
absolutely safe with my foot on the brake pedal.” 
—J. C. Clemence, Pasadena, Calif. 
++ 
“The ease with which the car can be handled in traffic, 
the quick response of power when called upon, together 
with the added sense of security afforded by the lower 
center of gravity, are features which place it in the lead 
among fine cars.” —W.H. Moody, Tampa, Fla. 
++ 
“The lower center of gravity of the car is, indeed, a 
real advantage. One can take the corners at a fast clip 
without the uncomfortable feeling of tipping. You have 
easy riding qualities, and you have the greater feeling 
of security which comes from compactness, low center 
of gravity, and great staunchness of construction.” 
—John H. Lee, Chicago, Ill. 
++ 
“A most important consideration, also, is safety. One 
should not have to experience an accident before think- 
ing of safety features which may some day prevent loss 
of life or limb, and your company deserves credit for 
giving it prime consideration. 
“T have really been astounded by the performance of 
the brakes on the New Stutz, the most important safety 
factor. Of course, I knew their principle was theoreti- 
cally perfect, but in actual use they are nothing short 
of marvelous. 
“On city streets, so slippery with snow that the rear 
wheels spin around when getting under way, I have 
purposely used the brakes as if on a dry pavement, and 
with the same quick stop,—not a vestige of skidding. 
A feature of safety, also, is the steering, which is so easy 
and quick that nothing better could be desired. The 
acceleration, too, is so remarkable, the response so in- 


stant, that, combined with the lowness and evident 
ruggedness of the car, one’s feeling of safety is complete.” 
—Roger Brooks, Chicago, Ill. 


++ 


“There is a sense of security in riding in this car—at any 

speed—that I have never felt before, due, I think, to 

the lower center of gravity. My car has never skidded 

an inch—and I have tried to make it. The hydrostatic 

four-wheel brake system is the most perfect brake I 

have ever used.” —Frederick H. Bartlett, Chicago, Ill. 
++ 


“Its steadiness and the sense of security which one feels 
in driving it on wet, slippery roads cannot be ade- 
quately described.” ee ee nicazo wun 
++ 
“The power, flexibility and feeling of security while 
driving in heavy traffic and at speed is a source of 
satisfaction which I have never before realized in any 
car.” —Don Deal, Springfield, Ill. 
++ 
“Above all, it is a safe car—safe at any speed; safe on 
any road.” NICU DOLISs ae 
++ 
“It is always first in get-away and the four-wheel hydro- 
static brakes are certainly positive stopping power. I 
certainly feel safe in driving my car at any speed.” 
ee Indianepous; inden 
++ 
“And as to safety: ‘Carefree days’ describes it. I feel 
perfectly comfortable at any speed and on any road. 
Detours mean nothing. My wife and three-year-old 
daughter are more enthusiastic than I am. No more 
back seat driving. It’s now ‘Daddy, drive fast’.” 
—R. V. Sowers, Muncie, Ind. 
++ 
“An unfortunate accident resulting from a collision, 
whereby the running board arid fenders were practi- 
cally ripped off the car, resulted in no personal injury; 
I consider the low-hung body to be responsible for the 
car retaining its upright position.” 
, Baltimore, Md.* 


++ 
“I feel quite safe when driving on a wet asphalt street.” 
—Dr. Arthur Gundlach, St. Louis, Mo. 

++ 
“The new four-wheel brakes bring almost perfect safety 
and instantaneous control, and it is impossible to make 
the New Stutz skid at any rate of speed on any kind 
of road.” SE OUTS One 

++ 
“I find it is less inclined to skid over wet roads than 
other enclosed cars which I have driven. I have tried 
it out a number of times where the roads have been 

wet and felt safe, for speed and hill-climbing.” 

—Edward Reid, Lumberton, N. J. 

++ 
“T notice the greater safety of the New Stutz, as practi- 
cally all sway and skid seem to be done away with by its 
lowness and its length.”________, Seaside Park, N.J.* 


“T never toured at this rate for such a distance and at 
the same time thoroughly comfortable and with a feeling 
of absolute safety.” ee Newyork Nees 


++ 
“Tt steers and operates with perfect ease and lends that 
feeling of complete safety so essential to comfortable 
travel.” —Robt. L. Brewer, Cortland, N. Y. 
++ 
“During the past fifteen years I have driven ten different 
types, including one foreign type of car, but never have 
I felt the security and comfort that I now experience 


in this Stutz.” Asheville, N. C.* 


++ 
“Many who have ridden with me have commented up- 
on their greater pleasure due to their lack of apprehen- 
sion resulting from the feeling of safety which the 
construction of the car inspires.” 
—A. H. B. Jeffords, Cleveland, Ohio 
++ 
“One has a feeling of security in the operation of the car 
that is comforting and makes driving a pleasure.” 
—Carl M. Babst, Cleveland, Ohio 
++ 
“I find one can take an original curve on a dirt road 
at forty to fifty miles per hour with no suspicion of a 
skid; the same is true in mud or sand if the car is given 
half a chance. I believe further that the direct worm 
drive and the standard of safety embodied in your car 
will cause all other automobiles in the United States 
to adopt similar construction.” 
—Paul C. Raborg, Chugwater, Wyo. 


* Name of owner furnished upon application 


STUTZ MOT OR:CARSGOM PAN 
of AMERICA, Inc. ee? 


Indianapolis 


The New Safety-Stutz is permanently protected against 
theft by The Fedco System, without cost to the car 
owner. 

An exclusive feature is Loss-of-Use Insurance, paying 
the car owner five dollars per day, up to thirty days, 
for loss of the car’s use through theft. This also is 
without cost to the car owner. 

The entire car has Underwriters’ Class A rating on 
both fire and theft. 

Eight body styles, including 7-passenger models, de- 
signed and constructed under the supervision of 
Brewster of New York. 

All closed bodies automatically ventilated by Hubbard 
Ventilating Eaves—another exclusive feature. 
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(Continued from Page 89) 

“Yes Louis, three can play; 
livelier with four.” 

“Then ask another.” 
mand. 

Listening in and clutching at her breath, 
Madame Sabran gasped when that darling, 
darling senator suggested: ‘‘Very good, 
Louis. With your permission I shall invite 
Monsieur de Sabran.”’ 

“Ah!” the prince exclaimed. ‘A French 
gentleman? Of New Orleans, perhaps? 
Excellent! Excellent!” 

Grabbing her skirts the woman ran, 
raced out along the guards, searching for 
Steed, rushed through the cabin, then 
burst in at their own quarters. 

“Steed! Steed! You are going to play 
poker tonight—with the prince.” 

“Sh! Speak lower, Angele. You rouse 
this entire boat.” 

a play poker—with the prince—be 
jolly—buy wine and 

“But Angele, I never gamble.” 

“__ buy wine, take drinks, and 

“T never drink, as you know —— 
take drinks and 

“But,” that stupid Steed continued to 
repeat, “‘I never gamble, never drink.” 

“Hear me, Aristide Sabran.’”’ Madame 
grappled his shoulders, shook him like a 
rat. ‘‘That’s why we get nowhere. You 
are a machine for gathering money. You 
have no vices to make a gentleman. To- 
night you shall gamble, you shall buy wine. 
Be good fellow. Let the prince win. What 
is a few thousand? Bah!” 

“Calm yourself, Angele; calm yourself. 
Sit down. Tell me exactly what is what.” 


but. it’s 


His royal com- 


” 


”? 


That most competent stage manager, the 
Crow, laid the scene of their four-handed 
game in “Texas.’’ For business reasons he 
did not care to play in public. Other 
rooms, bearing the names of smaller states, 
were ranged on either side the main cabin. 
A bunk above a bunk, for two occupants. 
““Texas,’’ much larger, was located on the 
upper deck and could accommodate a gam- 
ing table. 

Four players and a negro boy to serve 
their drinks formed a gentleman’s game— 
an exclusive game. 

““My friends,” observed the young prince 
as he shucked his coat in democratic fash- 
ion, “I desire that you call me Louis— 
plain Louis.” 

“Very good,” Steed blurted out, amazed 
at his own audacity; ‘‘on condition that 
you call me Steed.” 

“Excellent! Excellent, Steed!’’ Louis 
tossed his head like a thoroughbred and 
laughed. 

An auspicious beginning, calling each 
other Louis and Steed, even before the 
Crow’s marked cards were shuffled or a 
convivial toddy mellowed them. Their be- 
ginning must have filled with courage 
madame, who waited below— waited breath- 
lessly, as nations hung upon the news from 
Waterloo. Aristide Sabran had prided him- 
self on being a red republican, hating those 
nearsighted aristocrats who never saw him, 
never called except when they called to 
borrow money. 

The change that now swept over Steed 
was not really a change, merely an outcrop- 
ping of substrata. Money to him repre- 
sented power. He possessed that. Now, 
rubbing elbows between a Bourbon and a 
senator, he sensed a new brand of master- 
ship, the kind that Angele dreamed of. 

To enter New Orleans with Louis on one 
arm and Walworth on the other would com- 
pel many stiff necks to bow before him. 
It didn’t take long for Sabran to think of 
things. He thought of this while Louis was 
rolling up his cuffs. 

Opposite the financier’s swarthy face of 
wrinkled leather sat the handsome, the 
courtly, the free-spending Saltoon, the 
paragon and pattern of a gentleman, cele- 
brated in river legends as the Crow. With 
easy deference Crow glanced at Louis for 
the prince to set the pace. 

Thereupon the youngster opened his 
waistcoat and produced a wallet, from 
which he placed a handful of bank notes on 
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the table, notes of large denomination, ag- 
gregating five or six thousand dollars. No 
chivalric swordsman will use a blade that’s 
longer than his adversary’s, so the Crow 
took a like amount of stakes. So did Wal- 
worth and Sabran. 

“‘Senator,’’ Louis gave noble warning, 
“T do not fight under false colors. Your 
attachés in Paris have already taught me 
their national sport. I ask no favors and 
give none. This is for blood.” 

Their struggle began. Fortunes shifted. 
Money gravitated toward Sabran, then 
left him. Now the prince had it. Now the 
senator. Then Louis again. 

Louis laughed gleefully when Sabran’s 
king-full wiped away his winnings. “It 
is no marvel,’’ he commented, ‘‘that you 
Americans love this game. So full of sur- 
prises. One moment I have all the money. 
Pouf! Now I have none. I beg you, Steed, 
accommodate me.” 

“Help yourself,’ Steed shoved his pile. 

“T take—yes, take three thousand—no, 
no, quite sufficient. I shall win presently. 
Thanks. See, gentlemen, I learn American 
ways.’ And he scrawled upon a card: 
$T..0;,U, Louis.¥ 

After a little, Captain Launay dropped 
in and stood behind the senator: ‘‘How 
goes it, my friends? Do you need any- 
thing?”’ 

“Nothing, thank you.’”’ Crow looked up 
with a smile. ‘I don’t want a darn thing 
except some luck.” 

“Very simple,’ Launay promised. 
shall send you some aces.” 

As the captain turned to go the prince 
halted him. “‘ Wait, captain. Would you be 
so kind as to inform Madame Yolande that 
her bridegroom is having beautiful pleas- 
ure. If she gets lonely she may sit with 
Madame de Sabran, wife of my good friend, 
Steed.” 

“Yes, yes, captain,” eagerly Steed spoke 
up. “Be sure to tell the lady.” 

Bank notes rustled around the table, as 
leaves blown by capricious winds, now 
eddying here, now gathering there; then 
an accumulated drift swept clear and bare. 
For Crow could place the winning cards 
exactly where he wanted. 

Stakes climbed higher as players drank 
and grew more reckless. The prince broke 
into a boyish laugh. “I like this American 
sport, and shall regret to reach New Or- 
leans, where we can have no quiet place to 
play. It isn’t possible, of course, for me to 
gamble publicly.” 

By this time Steed Sabran had all his 
wits about him, and struck while the iron 
was hot. 

“T make that right, Louis. 
madame stay at my house. 
poker table.” 

“Excellent idea! Excellent! I think per- 
haps so. Then I miss a hotel and those 
annoying mobs. Raise you two 
thousand, Steed. We talk of that 
again, my friend. Yes, yes, I think so.” 

Which got old Steed so rattled that he 
called a two-thousand-dollar bet on tens 
and treys, while Louis showed down three 
nines. 

“Shame, friend Steed, shame. 
you bluffing.” 

The black boy kept busy mixing toddies, 
and presently Captain Launay appeared 
again at a happy moment to share the 
hilarity. 

““Gentlemen,”’ he suggested, ‘Colonel 
Douglas joins us at Baton Rouge. He is 
such a charming companion that perhaps 
you’d like for him to take a hand?”’ 

“By all means.’’ Sabran forgot that he 
wasn’t bossing this party. He only re- 
membered that Colonel Archibald Douglas 
represented the very flower of aristocracy 
in Louisiana. “By all means, Launay. 
Fetch him up. Fetch him up.”’ 

“Certainly,’’ added the Crow. 

Nobody happened to observe Prince 
Louis or the expression that clouded his 
countenance—a stark amazement, a terror. 
Bolting his whisky straight he steadied him- 
self and asked, ‘“‘Captain Launay, do you 
refer to Colonel Archibald Douglas of New 
Orleans and New York?” 


= T 


You and 
Got a fine 


Caught 
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“Yes, sir; he has a town house in New 
York, on Washington Square, I think. Per- 
haps you met him?” 

“No,” Louis mumbled. 


gray hair?” 


“Same man,” said Launay. 


“And a high roller, too,’’ Steed added. | 


the Right Tobacco 


“Fetch him up, Launay.”’ 

“At once,” the captain promised. ‘‘ We'll 
get to Baton Rouge within the hour, and 
I shall bring Colonel Douglas up here.” 

Shuffle, cut and deal. Shuffle, cut and 
deal. 


now. His laugh failed to ring true as he 
slapped Sabran on the shoulder and said, 


“Friend Steed, we must have many games | 
I have decided. | 


in New Orleans—many. 
Be so kind, ask madame’s permission to 
take us in her home?” 

“With joy! With joy!” the delighted 
financier sprang up backward, knocked 
over a chair, left his money scattered, and 
ran. Instantly, when he had closed the 
door, Louis flung an order at the waiter: 

“Get out of here, boy.”’ The negro dis- 
appeared. 

“Jim’’—to the senator—‘“‘watch that 
door.” 

The three confederates were now alone— 
“Senator”? Jim Parkside holding the door 


“Ts he a tall | 
handsome man of sixty, ruddy face, iron- | 


Mechanically the prince would stare | 
at his cards and lay them down. Louis was | 
thinking. Something must be done—done | 


and listening outside, “‘ Prince’? Tony Mos- | 


cati hurriedly putting on his coat, while 
Crow leaned curiously across the table. 

“What ails you, Tony?’’ he demanded. 

The pretended prince was scared sick. 
His voice shook. ‘I’ve got to drop off this 
boat damn quick.” 

“But we haven’t started on our sucker. 
What’s the matter?” 

While Crow worked around and guarded 
the door the pale-faced Tony stammered. 

“Colonel Douglas knows me. I was head 
waiter at his club in New York. He’s one 
of the club committee that offered a re- 
ward for my capture. Ten years in the 
pen. I’m gone.” 

“Hell of a mess,’’ Crow swore. ‘ Wait, 
Tony, wait. We can’t break this game 
now. That old sucker’s less than two hun- 
dred dollars loser. To divide with Jud and 
the woman would only give you forty dol- 
lars. Hold still, Tony. We have an hour 
to skin Sabran, and he’ll quit the game if 
you leave. We'll work quick to Baton 
Rouge. Listen. When our sucker comes 
back I win and Jim wins. You lose. Bor- 
row every picayune you can get. Talk 
about visiting his wife. At Baton Rouge 
you and Pixie can sneak ashore without 
letting Colonel Douglas see you.” 

“T’m scared,” Tony admitted, yet took 
off his coat again. 

Crow had more caution than to trust the 
unnerved Tony out of that room. Instead, 
he dispatched Senator Jim to tell Jud and 
the woman. Pixie must be ready. 


To the poker room in ‘‘Texas’’ Aristide 
Sabran returned, doing his best to walk 
like a man whose brain is not a-whirl. Nois- 
ily Prince Louis welcomed him: “Quick! 
Tell me, Steed. What did madame say?” 

‘“All fixed up, Louis, for you folks to stay 
in our house, play every night.” 

“Excellent, friend Steed! Excellent! 
Now stir up this game. These misers are 
getting cheap.” 

“T’ll show ’em;_ I'll show ’em.” 
wagged his giddy head. 

To extract a tooth the preliminaries con- 
sume much time. It is snatched out in a 
twinkling. 

Shuffle, cut and deal. Shuffle, cut and 
deal. A business transaction. The winds of 
chance were not capricious. They blew 
steadily across the table to Crow and Jim. 
Again and again old Steed tapped his wal- 
let. Each time a gust sent every bank note 
fluttering to Jim. What two of the crooks 
failed to win the Bourbon sharper bor- 
rowed. 

When their boat whistled for Baton 
Rouge the tightest financier in Louisiana 
had lost eleven thousand dollars cash, be- 
sides a check which he gave to Crow for 


Steed 


Pipe-Smoking 
Singer Discovers 


Now he enjoys real tobacco 
flavor without parching 
his throat 


| It’s plain to see why a pipe-smoking pro- 
| fessional singer cannot afford to take 


chances. His throat is his fortune, and any 
tobacco that scratches or parches is ruinous. 
While waiting in a manager’s office, 
Frank McGrath of New York saw an in- 
viting blue tin of tobacco. He tried it. It 
was Edgeworth. Now, as he says, he ‘“‘not 
only smokes it relentlessly, but does busi- 
ness exclusively with this one manager.”’ 


His letter is interesting: 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Dear Sirs: 
I am a professional singer, and perhaps 
my little ‘‘pipe story’’ may interest you. 
The first thing a singer looks for in pipe 


tobacco is its effect, or rather lack of 
effect upon the throat. 

I am a rabid pipe fiend, snatching a 
smoke at every opportunity. I tried many 
different kinds of pipe mixtures, cheap 


and expensive, but while I did succeed in 
finding some brands that had some regard 


for my larynx, still, it seemed, the process 
of eliminating the parch, also eliminated 
the real tobacco flavor that every smoker 
seeks. 

Then came the dawn! While waiting in 
a manager's office for him to come, I no- 
ticed a little square blue box lying opened 
upon his desk. The juicy slices of tobacco 
served the impulse, and taking out my 
trusty bruyere, | crumpled a bowlful and 
began to puff. 

It was Edgeworth, and from then on, I 
not only smoke it relentlessly, but I do 
business exclusively with this one manager. 


Yours for flavor, 


Frank McGrath. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


scat eae 
AHL. 
o | Let us send you 
pein free samples of Edge- 
» worth so that you may 
| put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 
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Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 1-VV S. 
Richmond, Va. 


21st Street, 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. ¥ 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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running water 
can do— 


LEAN, pure country air to put the 

roses in plump little cheeks... run- 
ning water and modern sanitation to keep 
them there... that is the greatest health- 
combination known! 


Running water—the equivalent of 
“city”? water—is what Fairbanks-Morse 
offers to homes beyond the water mains. 
To the suburban or farm home the 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant 
brings its abundance of running water at 
acost actually lower than city water rates! 


Where this plant goes in, Drudgery 
goes out—and Health and Convenience 
rule. Yet the cost of operating it is far 
less than the value of the time that it 
saves by eliminating back-breaking 
pumping and carrying. 

Here is a plant that is built 
with the precision and care , 
that could only have resulted |§ 
from many years of specializa- , 
tion in building and installing © 
pumping equipment ranging © 
up to that found in the water | 
works of large cities. Noise- 
lessly, automatically, and with 
practically no attention, it ; 
supplies water under pressure © 
that enables you to have a | 
modern bathroom, kitchen, 
laundry, indoor toilet, etc. 


200 gallon $ 00 
per hr. plant $85 PE 


Complete with 4-gal. galvanized tank—also 
larger sizes with either engine or electric drive 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers Chicago, U.S.A. 
Branches and Service Stations Covering 
Every State in the Union 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


HOME WATER PLANTS 
oi 
yp eeroan eorse ey Every eS 


IPR RREREREE ER ERER ESE REESE REE EERE EERE ERE REE ERE EERE 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. L9 
900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send a copy of your 32-page Home 
Water Service book at once. 


IN AITE Faso o sides asus tn tater eeravebevasissisnsarssssnerestccserese? 
PA GOrOaG, fiiscaessucatasanenaasCasvecpoh ccsaneal vevgineensnass vatneds thes dis ye 
My source of water supply is: 

0 Lake 0 Spring D Deep Well 

0 Cistern OC Shallow Well 
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seven thousand. He had also paid the 
princely deficit of Tony Moscati, and held 
I. O. U.’s for nine thousand dollars signed 
“‘Louis.”’ Then the whistle blew. 

“Ah! Baton Rouge!’ With royal non- 
chalance Tony leaned back and yawned, 
“‘T have a curiosity to see the place. Yes, 
yes. I shall stretch my legs.” 


“Prince Louis’ and ‘Senator Wal- 
worth,” escorting ‘‘Princess Yolande,” 
sauntered aimlessly away from the War 


| Eagle while she lay at her landing. And 


Tony took excessive care not to encounter 


Colonel Douglas on the stage plank. 


Two hours. The boat was ready to back 
out. Her last whistle had sounded. Sabran 
came rushing to the Crow on the guards 
and asked excitedly, ‘‘Where’s Captain 
Launay? We must hold the boat. Louis 
and the senator have not returned.” 

“Oh, yes, they have,” Crow assured 
him. ‘‘They’re waiting for us in ‘Texas.’ 
Come; shall we go up?” 

Thirsting to get even, Sabran reéntered 
the ‘‘Texas’’ ahead of Crow, and halted 
in astonishment. Neither Louis nor the 
senator was there; nobody except that 
wide-hatted mule man. 

““What are you doing here?”’ the finan- 
cier challenged Jud. 

“One moment, monsieur,’” Crow an- 
swered from behind, and locked the door. 
“Monsieur Sabran, I intentionally mis- 
informed you. Our prince and senator are 
noton board. They left us at Baton Rouge.”’ 

“Left us? The prince gone, and Senator 
Walworth—call the captain! Quickly! Go 
back for them.”’ 

“No, monsieur.’”’ Crow stopped him. 
“You'd better hear what this man has to 
Saye. 

Wonderingly Sabran turned to Jud, 
whose few plain words were plenty. 

“Mister, that feller you call senator, 
he ain’t nary senator. He’s Jim Parksides, 


“T’ve never been a drinking man, tan- 


| ning my mouth with spiritous liquors,” 


he would complain in a bitter whisper, 
“‘and since I got to start these siphons 
every night by sucking gas, I tell you my 
tongue’s raw.” 

At each town of any size he went out to 
look for work. 

“What can you do?” 

“T’m a union carriage painter.” 

“T can give you a job painting my auto.” 

Skitch shook his head sadly. ‘‘ Mister, 
I won’t take advantage of you thataway. 
I’m no automobile painter.” 

“Why, if you’re a carriage painter 

“Horse of another color. Anyone claims 
they’re the same don’t know what he’s 
talking about.” 

But there came a night in a Nebraska 
camp when Mr. Skitch found the game for 
which he had been looking. Alas, for the 
hours of practice; alas, for the warn- 
ings of Doctor Perry; alas, and a few more 
alases for the green dice. Mr. Skitch was 
trimmed. He lost his money, his tools, and 
finally the scabby spare tire off his car. 

“Doctor Perry was right,’ he said, 
crawling wearily into his blankets. ‘“‘I’d 
ought to listened to him.” 

“You throw them dice away right now 
or else I’ll do it,”’ said Mrs. Skitch angrily. 
“T’m sick of them.”’ 

He tossed the green cubes into a tangle 
of berry bushes. “‘Stay there, darn you.” 

But toward dawn he slipped out of bed 
cautiously. 

“Where’s papa going?”’ asked one of the 
children, raising a tangled head. 

“Out after gasoline, pretty,’’ said Mrs. 
Skitch drowsily. ‘‘Go back to sleep.” 

She roused when he crawled into bed 
again. ‘Any luck?” 

“Sure. Found them easy, shining away 
under a bush.” 

“Oh, dice,’ she said, disgusted. 
thought you was off them.” 


” 
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slickest thief on this river. Hope he didn’t 
cheat no money off’n you.” 

“Money?” Steed snorted while the 
honest drover delivered a second knock-out. 

“T figgers that t’other chap warn’t much 
of a prince. Him and his woman went 
trailin’ off with Jim. Took all their bag- 
gage.” 

At this paralyzing intelligence Sabran 
cross-questioned Jud. Each answer drove 
the nail a little harder—that both men were 
impostors, had got his money and gone. 
Then Jud Brill also went. 

Incredulously Sabran sank into the same 
chair where he had been playing, his arms 
limp upon the table. Crow took the op- 
posite seat. If certain contingencies arose 
it were well to have a good stout barricade 
between them. 

“Monsieur Sabran, you will now com- 
prehend why I misled you in the crowd 
below. Your adventure with this swindling 
prince must not leak out. People in New 
Orleans would be glad of a pretext to sneer.” 

““They’d make me a laughing stock.” 

“So I thought best to inform you pri- 
vately.” 

“Yes, yes,’ the financier muttered. 
“Very considerate.” 

For some deep ruminating moments old 
Steed said nothing, then remarked, ‘‘We 
fell among thieves.”’ 

“So it appears.” 

“Of course, Captain Saltoon, you will 
return my money and check.” 

“No.” This brought the boil to a head, 
exactly as Crow had planned. ‘‘No. On 
the contrary you will pay me seven thou- 
sand dollars cash and redeem your check.” 

“Like hell I will!’’ the Creole snarled. 
“Ah! I remember. You brought that 
thief and his woman on board this boat.” 

Crow bowed. 

“Tarred with the same stick?”’ 

Again the Crow assented. 

“Yet you have the effrontery to ——’ 
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““Can’t I keep them just for luck pieces?” 

She still had a few dollars left, but when 
she heard that he had lost their spare tire 
she refused to trust him even to buy the 
simple rations of boiled beans and potatoes 
and stew on which they lived. Ice cream 
was but a dim rosy memory, the gay or- 
gandie frocks hung in shreds, and the 
Skitches progressed slowly from camp to 
camp without further mishap until 

The sun blazed on fields of drooping 
corn, and the humid air held back its rain 
like a miser. The Skitch car limped along 
the highway spurting rusty water from its 
radiator like a footsore tramp spitting to- 
bacco. Mr. and Mrs. Skitch sat in front 
with the baby asleep between them. In the 
back the children dozed in a tangle of 
sticky arms and legs, too hot to sing, too 
hot to bicker, too hot even to think. Sud- 
denly they woke with a jerk as a shrill, 
eerie wail ripped the heavy air. Mr. Skitch 
put on his brakes. 

“You young ones quit that!’”’ he said 
with unwonted sharpness. ‘It’s enough to 
scare a man to death, a noise like that.” 

The children, still rubbing their eyes, 
denied making a sound. 

“Then it must of been Lady howling,” 
said Mrs. Skitch. “‘ Buster, run around and 
see if she’s all right.” 

Buster found his own legs in the tangle 
and climbed over the side of the car, the 
doors being completely barred by the load 
on the running boards. 

‘“‘She’s all right and so’s the pups,” he 
called, ‘‘but—oh, pop, this tire’s busted.” 

It was, indeed. Mr. Skitch looked at it 
despairingly and scratched his long black 
hair. 

“‘T never saw ary tire that looked so plum 
useless. There’s no way to fix it that I can 
see,”’ 

“‘Le’s pull off to the side of the road and 
borrow an extra tire off someone going by,” 
suggested Mrs. Skitch. 
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“Be quiet, monsieur!’’ Crow halted 
Steed’s outburst with a gently lifted hand. 
“People say queer things of Monsieur Sab- 
ran, but never that he’s a fool. Examine 
our situation. Each has his difficulty. I 
cannot collect your check, payable to the 
order of Andrew Saltoon, because my name 
is not Saltoon.” 

“Yes, I have you there.” 

“Let’s confess it,’’ said the Crow. “But 
I have you here! If that check is not paid 
I shall frame it to hang on my wall. Thou- 
sands will ask questions and hear a divert- 
ing story of Aristide Sabran gambling with 
Senator Walworth and Prince Louis, while 
Madame de Sabran sits on a divan with a 
bagnio girl from Mobile, making out her 
list of invitations to a reception for their 
Royal Highnesses. The tale would amuse 
New Orleans.” 

Crow had prepared himself for wrath 
and explosions, although believing that 
Sabran, having got his tail in a crack, 
would pull it out with the least possible 
noise. The old fellow frowned. His crafty 
eyes narrowed, his jaw clomped tight. He 
considered. 

“You are quite correct,’’ Steed finally 
decided. ‘‘Come with me. Captain Launay 
will pay that check.” 


Side by side, like good friends, they stood 
at the office window while Launay counted 
down seven thousand dollars. Sabran did 
not wish madame to witness the transac- 
tion, and took a position which commanded 
the cabin. There he saw her approach, 
bearing down upon him, with every sail set, 
her war flags fluttering. 

In that crisis the Crow learned more of 
Aristide Sabran, came to respect him as a 
man of grit and humor. 

“Captain What-cher-name,”’ the old fel- 
low chuckled, “I’ll give you another seven 
thousand dollars for one quick lie to tell 
my wife.” 


““We got as much chance to borrow their 
right arm. I guess all we can do is drive 
on till we come to a camp where we can 
stay a spell.” 

So they went on, bump, bump, bump, 
with the smaller children whimpering for 
their interrupted naps. Other travelers 
leaned out from passing cars and pointed 
helpfully to the flat tire. As if the Skitches 
didn’t know! It seemed as if they would 
never get to the next town. When at last 
they were settled in a camp Mr. Skitch sat 
down beside the tire and pulled segments 
of shredded rubber from the flattened rim. 

“This is when I wisht we was home,” he 
remarked. “‘I’ll bet Doc Perry would give 
me a wore-out tire, or most any of the 
folks up to the Charities.” 

“T know,” sighed Mrs. Skitch. ‘I 
s’pose they meant well, giving us this trip, 
but I wisht they’d left us alone.’’ She 
opened the box cupboard at the side of the 
ear, with Mother Hubbard’s luck. 

“Callie, hon, and you, Buster, just run 
around to any tent where you see a light 
and say mamma would like the lend of a 
few potatoes and bread for tonight, or any- 
thing else they offer.” 

While they were waiting for the return of 
the foraging party the elder Skitches spread 
out the mattresses beside the car. 

“Yes, sir,’”” went on Mrs. Skitch, “‘I do 
miss those ladies. What we’re going to do 
for clo’s when these wear out, I don’t know. 
Trouble with most of these auto campers 
is they ain’t used to anything, but we knew 
the very best people in Thoburn.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“T can remember the presidents of the 
Charity Association ever since we went 
there, by the names of the kids. Only I 
didn’t have any the year Mrs. Grayce was 
in, and she was sure nice to us.” 

“Oh, well, maybe she’ll get elected again 
sometime.” 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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A Book to Help You Choose 
from Over 200 Different Models 


ICTURE these two hundred different scribed in a single book (128 models 

models—no two alike—several makes are illustrated)—a book which will be 
—lined up before your home. Imagine sent you upon request. 
examining all of them at your leisure. Back of these carsand trucks are the expe- 
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NEW TYPE O 
CAR HEATE 


Pours pure, fresh hot 
air into your car ~~ ~ 
instantly, abundantly 


OLD cars went out of style sixteen 
years ago when Perfection brought 
out the first automobile heater. 


This winter, a brand new Perfection— 
only 55, 58 or $10—is going to warm tens 
of thousands of cars that last winter were 
cold and uncomfortable. 


Here’s a heater that goes into action the 
minute you start your motor, filling your 
car with friendly comfort and warmth. 


What a world of difference it makes! 
Glowing, healthful heat instead of chilly 
hardship-::-cheery warmth that circulates 
through your car like a soft June breeze. 


It’s easily installed—this new type Per- 
fection Heater. Any mechanic can do it 
quickly. And once installed it’s an inte- 
gral part of your car —rattle-proof : - - 
noise-proof - ++ proof against smelly, ob- 
noxious gases :--+ approved by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. 


You’ll never know what winter driving 
comfort can be until you have this new 
Perfection in your car. 


See your car dealer or garage man about 
having one installed. If he can’t provide 
it, fill out the coupon and mail to us. 
We’ll send you the name of a dealer who 
can put one on, together with full infor- 
mation about the Perfection designed 
especially for your car. 


Don’t wait! A month or two and you’ll 
find Perfection heat mighty grateful. 
So decide now you want it. Then get it. 


Also the standard exhaust type Perfection Heaters, as 
used by leading car manufacturers, $12.50 to $20.00. 


PERFECTION HEATER & MFG. Co. 
6545 Carnegie Avenue . Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me a full description of the Perfection 
Heater for my car and tell me where I can have 
One installed. 


Name_ 
Street 


City. State_ 


My car is 


That sensational development in carburetion, the Swan System, 
is made by this company’s subsidiary, the Swan Carburetor Co. 
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Business Concerns 
and Institutions use 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


2,000 users of the Finnell System 
of Electric Scrubbing, Polishing 
and Waxing have been added 


since our last announcement. 


Pays for Itself If it costs you more 
Quickly than 7% cents per 
hundred square feet (including 
labor and supplies) to gt CLEAN 
FLOORS with the old time methods 
pictured above, you are losing money. 
FINNELL equipment will save its cost in 
from three months to two years. It can 
be operated efficiently by either men or 
women, on large floors or small. 


For Waxing Wood Prolong the life of 
or Linoleum your linoleum by 
waxing and polishing with the FINNELL. 
Protect your investment, beautify your 
floors and save labor. 

Free Booklet. ““Your Questions Answered 

by Users” gives full information about 


the FINNELL for business concerns and 
institutions. Address 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 

109 N. Collier St. Hannibal, Mo. 
Floor Machine headquarters for twenty years 
District offices in principal cities of U.S. A. 

Standard Bank Building, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


114 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, England 
Kungsgaten 65, Stockholm, Sweden 


Tt Waxes 
LE Polishes 
j It Scrubs 


1 HOUSEEOLD FINNELL 
NW There is now a Finnell for 
homeuse. If interestedask for 
booklet, “Beautiful Floors.’’ 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

The foragers came back and dropped 
their spoils in a heap. 

“You can’t make wood fires here,” re- 
ported Callie. “It’s a gas-stove camp.” 

“Then bring the matches and get a move 
on,” said Mrs. Skitch. Experience had 
taught her that by shifting her kettle from 
burner to burner she could usually find 
enough unused gas left over to cook a meal 


| without having to deposit a quarter in the 


meter. It took five gas stoves and perhaps 


| twenty matches to cook the frugal dinner. 


“‘T’m tired of potatoes,’ said one of the 
children. ‘‘Le’s go home.” 

“We can’t go backward or forward till 
we get a new tire, sonny. Pop’s got to earn 
some money first,’’ replied Mr. Skitch. He 
turned toward his wife. ‘‘A town this 
size most likely has a carriage works where 
I can get a job.” 

“T hope so. 
steady.” 

He rose early and went zipping down the 
road into town, the very picture of an alert 
workman. But he came back after an hour 
to report that there was no carriage factory. 

‘“Goodness knows I tried to find work 
and I can’t,” he said righteously. “I can’t 
set down and see my family starve, so I 
gotta shoot craps.” 

Before long a desperate farmer invaded 
the auto camp for recruits for his harvest- 
ing crew. The owner of the place led him 
around to the Skitch ménage. 

“‘Here’s a man that wants work.” 

Skitch sprang up with that misleading 
spryness of his. 

“‘T certainly do, mister.” 

“Well, I’ve got it for you.” 

“What kind of job?” 

“Baling crew.” 

“Sorry, mister, but I’m a union carriage 
painter. I jus’ don’t know a thing about 
baling.” 

“Come on and learn.” 

“Yes, learn,” said the camp owner men- 
acingly, “‘or I’ll have you pinched for a vag. 
I’m sick of having you hoboes come in here 
and sneak out at night owing me a week’s 
rent.” 

“Oh, all right,’’ said Skitch tolerantly. 
“T’ll try anything once except poison.” 

He came home that night with five dol- 
lars, and the family lived high. After dinner 
he walked restlessly back and forth with 
his hands in his pockets. 

‘I’m going out for a little while, Mattie. 
Some of the boys from the baler ast me to 
meet them down back of the station.” 

“All right,”’ said Mrs. Skitch incuriously. 
“Bring back some candy.” 

The sun was full in her face when she 
woke next morning and realized that her 
man had been gone all night. She put his 
overcoat on over her nightgown and sought 
the camp owner. 

“Drinking man, was he?” 

“No sir, never touched ary drop all his 
life. He’s a prohi.” 

“Well, he couldn’t have been robbed, 
that’s sure. Don’t worry. He’ll turn up 
when he smells the coffee.”’ 

Presently Ira’s employer of the day be- 
fore drove up, wrath writ large on his ruddy 
face. ‘‘What do you suppose that little rat 
I got from here yesterday went and did last 
night?” 

“‘T’d like to know. He’s left a wife and 
five kids on my hands.”’ 

“Don’t they know where he is?”’ 

“No. There they are, eating breakfast.” 

The farmer lowered his voice. ‘‘He’s 
down in the hoosegow, and I hope they 
keep him there.” 

““What’s he in for?”’ 

“Shooting craps. Had a game going full 


Then you could work 


» blast down back of the depot last night—all 


my baling crew. Someone squealed and the 


| marshal locked up the whole bunch.” 


“What am I going to do with his relict?” 
“What am I going to do with my hay?” 


| retorted the farmer. 


They made their way over to the table 
where the Skitches were consuming large 
allotments of yellow corn-meal mush with 
canned milk, and the camp owner beckoned 


| Mrs. Skitch to join them. 
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“Lady, I’m sorry to tell you, but your 
husband’s in jail.” 

She began to weep so loudly that the 
children abandoned their mush and scam- 
pered to her side in terror. 

“How can I get him out?’’ she wailed. 

““You’ll have to pay his fine.” 

“Will it be more than two dollars?” 

“Gosh, yes. Twenty-five, most likely. 
The reformers are running the town since 
last election.” 

“But I’ve only got two dollars.” 

“Haven’t a watch or jewelry, I don’t 
suppose?” 

She shook her head. ‘Nothing but the 
car.” 

“Well, you and those kids have to live 
while he’s locked up, and you can’t eat the 
car. Looks to me like you better sell it for 
what you can get. I’ll go into town and 
see what I can get for it. Then we'll go 
down and try to bail him out. A friend of 
mine knows the judge.” 

Toward night a man came who counted 
out sixty-five dollars into Mrs. Skitch’s 
hand, put a retreaded tire on the car, filled 
the empty gas tank, and drove off. Mrs. 
Skitch looked after him doubtfully. 

“‘[’m afraid Ira’s going to be awful mad 
when he finds out,”’ she said. ‘‘He just 
thinks the world and all of that car, Le’s 
not tell him till he comes back to camp.” 

“He ought to be darn glad to get rid of 
it,’ said the camp owner. “And I’m not 
charging a cent commission.” 

“That’s real kind of you,” she said, 
cheering up as she looked at the money. 
“Can’t we go and bail him out now?” 

The camp owner rode down to the jail 
with Mrs. Skitch and all the children. They 
stood outside and talked to their husband 
and father through the bars, with half a 
dozen other prisoners crowding around him. 

“Tra, honey, we’ve come down to bail 
you out.” 

A peculiar expression crossed Mr. Skitch’s 
face. One would almost have said that he 
looked annoyed. “‘It’ll take a lot of money, 
Mattie.” 

She laughed delightedly and held up a 
twenty-dollar bill. 

“Where'd you get that?” 

“He raised it for us,’”’ she said, laying a 
sisterly hand on the shoulder of the camp 
owner. 

“Save it to use for you and the kids,” 
said Skitch gruffly. 

“That’s just like him! He’s the most 
unselfish man,”’ she announced to anyone 
who cared to listen. 

The camp owner was moved, despite a 
rather low estimate of humanity acquired 
from three years in the auto-camp business. 

““Your family needs you, Skitch. I’ll go 
around and see the judge.”’ 

Skitch’s black eyes flashed unmistakably. 

“You mind your business,” he said. ‘1 
won’t come out till I get ready.” 

“He don’t mean to be rude, mister,”’ said 
Mrs. Skitch earnestly. ‘‘Do you, honey?”’ 

“Of course not. I shouldn’t of spoke so 
hasty. But jus’ leave me be till tomorrow. 
I need to be learned a lesson.” 

““Are you happy, hon?” 

For one split second Mr. Skitch’s left 
eyelid eclipsed his shining left orb. 

“Sure. I’m all right.” 

So, after much blowing of kisses, the 
Skitch family left him in jail and went back 
to camp. Their clothes and bedding and 
Lady’s cage were piled in a heap where the 
ear had stood. 

“‘T don’t know what papa’s going to say 
when he finds out I sold the car. I’m seared 
to tell him,” she told the children. 

At about ten the next morning Mr. 
Skitch himself appeared, walking rapidly 
toward camp from town, his speed some- 
what hampered by an automobile tire, 
which he shifted from arm to arm. The 
children ran out to meet him with joyous 
whoops, followed by his wife and a few 
curious campers. 

“Pack up quick, Mattie. We’re going to 
leave as soon as I can put on this new 
tire,’’ he called excitedly. 

She eyed the tire blankly. 
where’d you get it?”’ 
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“Bought it jus’ now.”’ 

He linked his arm through hers and 
walked faster. 

“T want to get started before them others 
get out. The jail may get tired of feeding 
them any minute.” 

“How did you get out?” 

“Paid my fine,’”’ he said laconically, 
“‘and bought this besides.’”’ He stopped 
with the tire resting against his knee, and 
took the green dice out of his pocket. ‘I 
told you green was my lucky color, didn’t 
I? Well, I cleaned out the gang in the jail 
with these last night. Right in the middle 
of it you come along trying to bail me out, 
and pretty near spoiled everything.”” He 
laughed uproariously. ‘‘How much of that 
money you got left?” he asked. 

“Sixty dollars, about.” 

He whistled delightedly. 

“But, Ira, I sold the car.” 

He stood stock-still trying to grasp the 
import of her words. All at once it struck 
him. He raised his arm as if to strike her, 
but dropped it as she began to cry. 

“Just like a fool woman,”’ he muttered 
angrily. ‘‘The minute a man turns his 
back his wife does some dumb thing like 
that.” 

“T’m awful sorry.” 

“Look at this new tire!’’ he stormed. 
“What am I going to do with it? Let the 
baby use it for a teething ring, I s’pose.”’ 

He became aware of an increasing body- 
guard of campers, and lowered his tone. 

“Don’t cry, Mattie. No use blaming a 
person for being dumb,’’ he said consol- 
ingly. “‘The thing I got to do is get away 
before them boys get out. I don’t like this 
town anyway. Le’s go down to the depot 
and see if this money will take us to Cali- 
fornia on the train.” 

They did an about face and went back to 
the station. He laid aroll of bills and a heap 
of silver on the sill of the ticket window. 
“There’s two of us takes full fares, two 
that takes half, and the rest rides free,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Will that take us to California?” 

The agent counted the money, consulted 
his schedule, and did some figuring. 

“No,” he said finally; ‘“‘it will drop you 
off in the middle of the Nevada desert.” 

“Will it take us back East as far as 
Thoburn, Indiana?” 

“Yes,” said the agent, ‘“‘with a few dol- 
lars to spare, if you go in a day coach.” 

“Give me the tickets,” said Ira deci- 
sively. 

They had been gone five minutes when 
he came back all out of breath. ‘I got a 
dog and a pup too. Any extra charge for 
them?’’ 

““Crate them and put them in the bag- 
gage car.” 


The Charity Association was engaged in 
one of those acrid discussions between the 
advocates of the day nursery and those of 
the clinic which had become the rule since 
the exodus of the Skitch family had left it 
with a debatable surplus, when there was 
an insistent knock at the door. 

““Come in,’ said Mrs. Perry sharply. 

The door opened on a small wiry man 
with shining black eyes and a deceptive 
air of energy. 

“Tra Skitch, how in the world did you 
get back here?”’ gasped Mrs. Perry. 

Mr. Skitch set down the tire he was 
carrying and prepared to shake hands. 
‘Jus’ come in on Number 16. I rang up 
your house, and the doctor told me to come 
down here.”’ 

“Where did you leave your family?” 
pursued Mrs. Perry grimly. 

Mr. Skitch threw back the door with the 
air of a showman presenting a special act, 


‘and his wife stepped in smiling, with the 


children clinging to her skirt. 

“Tt sure seems good to get back,” she 
said. ‘‘We come here right away, because 
we need some things bad.” 

““Where’s your car?’”’ asked Mrs. Perry 
feebly. 

“Sold it,’’ answered Ira easily. ‘“‘We 
enjoyed it, and it was real thoughtful of 
you ladies to give us the trip, but shucks! 
There’s no place like home.” 
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IT CANNOT FORGET 


SUMMER AVERAGE 


8,000,000 {== 
motors 


NON FREEZE SOLUTION ANY SUODEN ARISE 
ORE than human, The Boyce Moto Meter 


OPERATE BELOW LINE > OF TEMPERATURE 
never forgets. Under every driving condition 


it is a tireless, dependable indicator of motor trouble. 
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The Boyce Moto Meter is as essential in fall and 


winter as during the warm months. Lack of water, a ee 
broken fan belt or a frozen radiator overheats your Pe eral Aisa ad 
motor in cold weather as in warm and scored 


cylinders are just as expensive. ‘ae 
cars, always directly in the line of driving vision where 
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it must be seen if your eyes are on the road. 


It enables you to regulate your radiator shutter to 
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summer efficiency. 


i Seen? | To protect the motor cars of the world, Boyce 
It stands today on the radiator caps of 8,000,000 Moto Meters are made in five foreign factories 
in addition to the American plants. Dealers 


everywhere will show you a range of models for 


NOTE: We also manufacture Boyce Moto Meters for dash- { : - 5 
board or steering column installation. Thousands of these (4 every type of Ccar—i1n varlous designs al $3.50 


are now in use on automobiles and U S. Army and Navy | 


}/ aeroplanes. Whatever type of heat indicator you prefer, you | ; to $1 5.00. 


TRADE MARK REG. 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. THE MOTO METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


The name ‘Moto Meter”’ is the registered trade-mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts Albout the Great and the Near Great 


George H. Jones . 


EORGE H. JONES is the living answer t 
to the question: Does stenography pay? * 
He is the highest-paid stenographer in 
the world. 

One day, so far as most of us were concerned, 
he was just one of the Joneses; the next, he 
was chairman of a billion-dollar property, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, elected in succes- 
sion to the late A. C..Bedford. Folks began 
asking questions. Some of these I shall an- 
swer in what follows; he answers others. 

When you get that there’s-no-chance-for-me 
feeling, pause to recall the early life of George 
Jones as set down here—a drab tale, without 
color or embellishment. 

Now fifty-three years old, Jones was born in 
Carthage, New York. His parents held their 
heads high and chins out, the more so since 
they were on the border line of poverty. The 
father had lost a leg. That hampered his car- 
pentering activities; moreover, jobs were few. 
He could not buy schoolbooks; so his son had 
to borrow them, and learned faster because 
he had to. ‘‘That Jones boy will do anything,”’ 
neighbors said, and they hired him to do it. 
Summers he was ragpicker in a mill, and later 
worked in a chair factory—twelve hours for 
thirty-five cents. It was real money to his 
mother. 

He left school at fourteen to work in an in- 
surance office, sweeping out and building the 
fire at six A. M. and delivering policies after 
hours. Wage for the first six months, three 
dollars weekly; for the next, five dollars. And 
then the boss told him his second year’s rating 
would be $4.50—‘‘an advance over the first 
year’s average’’—and the boy resigned. 

He had bought a shorthand book, and prac- 
ticed typewriting on a cardboard copy of the 
seventy-two-letter keyboard then in use, which he had 
torn from a catalogue. He had forty dollars—tell me how 
he could have saved it, if you can—and he decided to go 
to a business college at Oswego. The self-taught youngster 
went through four classes the first day. 

Then one day his eyes refused to see, due to overstrain, 
and he became a typewriter salesman. 

Recommended for a fifty-dollar-a-month job in the Oil 
City, Pennsylvania, office of a pipe-line company in 1890, 
Jones reported and his salary was raised to sixty dollars 
the second day. He was fast; he could do more work than 
anyone who had ever held that job. 

To be a stenographer or a clerk is to be in a blind alley? 

George Jones was in that blind alley for a dozen years. 
Then and thereafter the practical motto of many of his 
associates appears to have been, “‘Let George do it.” 
Nevertheless, he managed to study law at night. 

While on a Western trip in 1897, Dan O’Day found 
Jones finishing work at eleven nightly, told the Pittsburgh 
manager ‘“‘You can’t have him,’’ and returned to New 
York with a new secretary. But that did not end the 
drudgery; it was a beginning, rather. 

Much of the Jones business history is buried in obscu- 
rity. He worked; he plodded; he plowed through. One of 
the Joneses, a John Doe of the organization; no high- 
sounding titles were his. 

But interesting things happened. For instance, a big 
executive wanted an audit made of a Western branch. It 
was needed quickly, but would probably take weeks. Who 
should be sent? Well, it was a tough job, so someone sent 
Jones. Six days later he returned. He had traveled two 
days, worked two days and nights, traveled eastward 
again, finishing the job on the train, and had audited 
$10,000,000 of expenditures. A still bigger executive looked 
up from the audit digest to ask, ‘‘Who did this?’”’ He was 
told. ‘‘What do we pay him?”’’ Jones was then paid $5000 
a year. ‘Brilliant work,” the executive said. ‘‘Make it 
$7500.” 

Being a willing wheel horse does not pay? No one will 
notice? 

Jones had been noticed; he had had a 50 per cent raise. 
But it was not merely much work or accurate work or fast 
work that had won him recognition; it was brilliancy. 
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George H. Jones 


While others had been letting Jones do it, he had been 
mastering the baffling intricacies of the oil business, de- 
veloping a memory that was photographic and all- 
embracing, and learning how to strip away masses of detail 
and come to the nub of a problem quickly. 

The executive who read his audit digest recognized that 
here was a man Standard Oil could not afford to lose. 

He was given many hard problems to solve, many 
heavy loads to carry after that, and after a while had be- 
come assistant to the treasurer. In 1917, twenty-seven 
years after he walked into the Oil City office, the directors 
decided that, in as much as they had to call him in so con- 
stantly to answer their questions, they had better make 
him a member of the board. So they did. 

He was treasurer, vice president; and then when it came 
time to elect a new chairman the directors and chief stock- 
holders—ineluding the Rockefellers—knew that if any 
other man was selected, that man would have to ‘‘ask 
Jones,”’ so they elected Jones. This may seem a light way 
of speaking of a $125,000 job, but I think it is accurate. He 
knew more about Standard Oil than anyone else. 

This man, whose time is rated at about a dollar a min- 
ute, is handsome, smiling, quiet, low-voiced, diffident, 
self-effacing. He does not sell himself; is without what is 
commonly called ‘‘front’’; but wears well on acquaint- 
ance and attracts loyalty. His colleagues wonder if he has 
ever been angry, or ever has said an unkind word to any- 
one. He has never used tobacco or alcohol; and in a sense 
he had never played, until physicians ordered golf, where- 
upon he concentrated an analytical mind and a splendid 
physique on the royal and ancient game and quickly became 
expert. If he has hobbies, they are grandchildren and work. 

He is still a good stenographer. This and other facts here 
given I learned from associates. Searching George H. 
Jones for first-person facts is about as productive as asking 
him for Standard Oil financial secrets. 

Recently a conference ended late, when the clerical staff 
had gone. Jones sat at a secretary’s desk and turned out 
manifold copies of a memorandum on decisions reached, 
one for each man present. When the day is done and callers 
gone, he tackles a stack of mail, making pothook notations 
regarding replies. At his Pelham home he spends many 
evenings at a typewriter. When he has prepared a speech 


it goes into a minute, copperplate shorthand 
on a strip of paper a yard long, which folds into 
a pad and fits the palm of his hand. But it 
stays there; he has no need to look at it; he 
remembers. 

“Some men who start in business as stenog- 
raphers are ashamed of it later,’’ he told me. 
“T have never found any reason for being 
ashamed of it. Iam proud of it, rather. Short- 
hand is valuable to me still. 

“T do not think stenography is a blind alley. 
No job is a blind alley if you have imagination. 
Given a job of no particular importance, one 
person does methodically what .is required, 
while another sees new kinds of work to do and 
makes the job important. The second will get 
ahead. . 

“Looking back, I do not think I was am- 
bitious at any time. I was too full of the job 
in hand to think about the future. To enjoy 
myself I must have work. 

“‘T do not believe, anyway, that we can start 
in the beginning and work toward any definite 
goal with any certainty. We cannot see what 
the future will bring. How can we foresee the 
future? 

“Tuck helped me; I know abler men who 
worked as hard who have not been successful. 
But as a rule it is true that when you have 
reached a certain point and acquired the right 
sort of preparation the opportunity opens up 
before you. Somehow the opportunity is there 
if you are prepared for it, or it has been so 
with me.” 

I asked what he considered the essential 
business quality. 

He rules out the genius theory. Startling 
qualities are not likely to win advancement 
under the new Standard Oil head. 

“First, we all want dependability,” he said. 
“To get ahead a man must be dependable, he 
must have integrity. You must be able to have confidence 
in him.” 

These are simple things; but then all George H. Jones 
had to work with was health, an alert brain and afew simple 
convictions of the sort Poor Richard talked about nearly 200 
yearsago. Andsoit came about that they sat a stenographer 
down at a desk to manage a $1,000,000,000 property and 
meet many millions daily in bills payable, and show a profit 
besides. 


Meade Minnigerode 


A BRIEF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


WAS born in London, in 1887, of American parents. 

My grandfather was for many years rector of St. Paul’s 
Church in Richmond, Virginia. I lived for some sixteen 
years in Paris, France, and went to school in England, at 
St. George’s, Ascot, and at Harrow. I graduated from 
Yale in 1910, where my first official literary attempts 
were made as an editor of the Yale Courant. 

In the fall of 1916 I decided to take up writing perma- 
nently and exclusively. I went to France in June, 1917. 
I was for about a year the representative in France of the 
United States Shipping Board, and after that held a com- 
mission as first lieutenant in the American Red Cross. For 
a time, at the close of the war, I was in the canteen service, 
attached to French troops on the French front. I came 
home in May, 1919, and have been writing ever since. 

My interest in the forties was started while I was writing 
some stories about the clipper-ship, gold-rush days, which 
were subsequently published in book form under the name 
of Oh, Susanna. I looked up old files of the New York 
papers for contemporary gold-rush material. In doing so 
my attention was called to the advertisements of theaters 
and “‘gardens”’ of the day, which seemed highly entertain- 
ing to me. One thing led to another, and I became con- 
vinced that the period of the forties was in every way, as 
you might say, meat. 

In preparing the Fabulous Forties book I went through 
some six years of the New York Herald of that decade 
looking for anything that might turn up. I found the 
advertisements and the editorials full of stuff. 

I am unmarried. I spend my vacations aboard a power 
boat. I do not use a typewriter. 
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T all started when Mr. Nash’s engineer- 

ing staff told him that their experiments 

had shown Budd-Michelin Wheels to be 
better. 


But changing to steel wheels was a radical 
step. Mr. Nash didn’t know how the 
public would take to them. 

So he decided on a test. Beginning in 
May, 1922, he offered Budd-Michelin 
Wheels as optional equipment on the Nash. 
He charged $25 extra for them. That was 
atest. Here’s what happened: 

Nash buyers took 27,505 Budd-Mi- 
chelin Wheels during the remainder of 
1922—at $25 extra for every set. 

In 1923, Nash buyers took 149,237 
Budd-Michelin Wheels—six times as 
many—adding $25 to the cost of each 
car for the privilege. 

In July, 1924, Mr. Nash did a little figur- 
ing. He checked back and found that since 
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Budd-Michelin Wheels were first offered, 
75% of his customers—3 out of every 4— 
had selected them, and paid $25 extra. 

That settled it. Automobile buyers, as 
wellas Mr. Nash, were ready to say, ‘“‘Good- 
bye, buggy wheels.’’ So Budd-Michelin 
Wheels became standard on the Nash, with 
no extra charge. 

In 1925 Nash buyers took 508, 404 Budd- 
Michelin Wheels, and during the first five 
months of the current year, 339,740. 

~ If you want to know more about the dis- 
tinguishing beauty of Budd-Michelin 
Wheels, look at any Nash. 

If you want to know more about the 
added safety, the new ease with which tires 
are changed, the cleanliness, the saving of 
tires—if you are interested in the advan- 
tages of a truly modern automobile wheel, 
ask any Nash owner. 

Then you too will be ready to shout, 
“Goodbye, buggy wheels!”’ 


wy 


WHEEL COMPANY 


Also makers of Budd Interchangeable Wire Wheels, which fit the same hub as 
Budd-Michelin All-Steel Wheels. 
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All Ways 


MORE APPRECIATED THAN EVER 


The New 


BROUGHAM 


All-Aluminum Body—Duo Tone Colors—New Beauty 
and Distinction Inside and Out 


A public appreciation, never rivalled in all the great receptions 
accorded past Hudsons, has swept the New Hudson to the 
ereatest heights of its long leadership. 


And rightly too, for these beautiful new Super-Sixes overshadow 
all the famous forerunners of the line. 


The new Brougham, larger, wider, with this strong, rigid new 
all-aluminum body, and rich, smart and lasting colors, is com- 
manding the largest sales on record for this always favorite 
model. Roomier, more comfortable, with new lines and new 
upholstery, its all-aluminum body by one of America’s most 
exclusive builders gives the finest custom quality, with an 
amazing price advantage through large production. 


With the new Coach and the new Sedan, it scores Hudson’s 
highest value achievement. Each is more striking and distinc- 
tive. Each is a triumph of body quality and comfort. Each is 
mechanically the finest expression of Super-Six design, with 
chassis advancements substantially increasing gasoline mileage, 
and giving even greater performance and reliability. 


The result of more than eleven years’ experience in building 
more than 850,000 cars on the Super-Six principle, these new 
Hudsons are in all ways the finest ever built. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY - DETROIT 


SUPER-SIX 
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‘*Down with Profits” is Waste’s red ink man- 
ifesto to every user of machinery. Waste’s 
chief weapons are friction, misalignment, 
indifferent lubrication, high power cost, pre- 
mature replacement, and impaired output. 


Great industries and leading manufacturers 
of machinery find that there is no defense 
like Timken Tapered Roller Bearings in 
machine tools, line shafting, materials han- 
dling devices, contractor’s equipment, mill 
machinery, rolling stock, motors, engines, 
and virtually all other mechanical devices. 


It is true that Timken anti-friction proper- 
ties alone are capable of saving 30% of 
power costs. And lubrication savings are 
greater still! But the full benefits of Timken 


Waste-the Real “Red” Peril 


Bearings go right back to machine design. 
Basic economy, compactness and accessi- 
bility are fostered by the extreme load area 
which Timkens provide in minimum space. 
Timken Taper, TIMKEN POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken Steel make 
this possible by carrying thrust, speed and 
shock, as well as radial loads—without ex- 
cessive diameter, extra parts or compromise. 


There is nothing but perfectly lubricated 
rolling motion, on the finest steel for the 
purpose, in bearings of all-around extra 
capacity. Mountings remain permanently 
rigid. Precision output and peak produc- 
tion must continue many years longer in 
Timken-equipped machinery. 


THE TIMBEN ROLLER BEAR Ieee O., CANTON Oligo 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


September 25,1926 


“Sure!” said Jinks. “But we can’t 
prove it.” 

“Probably,” said Caleb, ‘‘not.” 

In pursuance of whatever plan it was 
that Caleb had formed, three gentlemen 
arrived in Luxor that evening by train. 
They were mysterious gentlemen, patently 
mysterious, dexterously mysterious, os- 
tentatiously mysterious. Each carried a 
camera. They made rendezvous in Caleb’s 
office and then departed their three sev- 
eral ways, one to the neighborhood of Mr. 
Whortle, one to that of Mr. Lane and one 
to that of Mr. Molina, these three being 
the supervisors of Luxor County. And, 
without delay, each commenced to ply his 
trade. 

On the following morning Mr. Whortle 
issued from his house. A man lounged 
against the palings across the street, but 
ceased his lounging to follow the super- 
visor. Mr. Whortle went into the bank 
and the stranger followed him. Mr. Whor- 
tle cashed a check and turned with a slight 
start as his ears made him aware of a 
metallic click. The stranger had photo- 
graphed him. 

This event did not disturb Mr. Whortle, 
but as the day wore on he did become irri- 
tated. Everywhere he saw the same stran- 
ger. If he went into a place of business the 
stranger waited outside; if he went home to 
dinner the stranger waited for him when 
he came out; if he took an automobile for 
Milltown the stranger took another auto- 
mobile for the same place. Most unex- 
pectedly the mysterious person would be 
within earshot, listening, patently listening, 
to every word that fell from Mr. Whortle’s 
lips. It was decidedly annoying. 

On the second evening there was a meet- 
ing of the supervisors. Three strangers ap- 
peared also, one accompanying Mr. Lane 
and one Mr. Molina. As the meeting went 
forward, eyes appeared over window sills, 
peering in at them watchfully. The super- 
visors were visibly annoyed. 

“‘Say,’”’ demanded Mr. Molina, “what’s 
goin’ on? There’s been a feller ——” 

“*__ follerin’ every move I’ve made for 
two days,’’ put in Mr. Lane 

“_____ clickin’ his darn camera at me 
every five minutes,” said Mr. Whortle. 

““What’s it mean?” 

“Tt can’t mean but one thing.” 

“Detectives,” said Mr. Whortle. 

“Better git word to Marty Rooney.” 

“T don’t like it,’’ said Mr. Whortle. 

“They got nothin’ on us,” said Mr. 
Molina. 

“How does anybody know what they 
got?” 

That was, as the saying goes, a facer. 
The three pondered it. 

“We got to be extry careful,” said Mr. 
Whortle. 

“But we got to see Bogardus.”’ 

“‘T guess we got a right to see Bogardus 
or anybody else,’’ said Mr. Molina, who 
was made of stern stuff. 

“T can’t walk out to my barn ’thout 
havin’ him poke his head through the 
winder,”’ complained Mr. Whortle. 

Lane sank his voice to a whisper: ‘‘ That 
first payment’s got to be turned over.” 

“Have to do it roundabout,” said Mr. 
Molina. 

“I’m takin’ no chances on anybody,” 
said Mr. Lane. ‘‘ When that money’s paid 
it’ll be paid to us three in a bunch. Then 
nobody’s got anythin’ on anybody else.” 

“T tell you, Bogardus kin put it in three 
cigar boxes and have ’em fixed up like new, 
and leave ’em on our desks or suthin’. No- 
body ever got in trouble for takin’ a box of 
cigars.”’ 

“Who’s to the bottom of it?’’ Mr. Whor- 
tle demanded. 

“Marty’ll know,” said Molina. 

“T’m going to see Rooney about this 
tonight,” said Mr. Whortle with deter- 
mination. 

If Caleb Hope had been present he 
would have been content. There is no 
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doubt the supervisors were in a state of 
irritation after two days of watching eyes 
and clicking cameras. 

“‘Besides,’’ said Mr. Lane, ‘“‘we can’t tell 
how long they been up to it. Maybe it’s 
just gettin’ so awful noticeable.” 

With which disturbing thought the meet- 
ing broke up and each member was fol- 
lowed to his home by a slinking gentleman 
with a camera on his back. 

Marty Rooney was out of town that night 
and the next, so Mr. Whortle was unable 
to spread his troubles before him; but on 
the third evening he sat on his piazza 
when the supervisor drove up. The car 
stopped and Mr. Whortle alighted some- 
what heavily. Marty saw a second car 
drive up and stop a hundred feet away, but 
no one alighted from it. 

‘Well, supervisor,’ he called genially, 
“come up and sit. There’ll be a cool drink 
along presently.” 

“T need more’na drink, Marty,’ said Mr. 
Whortle. 

‘‘What’s the trouble? You do look sort 
of peaked, Whortle. Stomach upset?”’ 

‘“My mind’s upset. I got to talk to you. 
This thing’s gittin’ on my nerves. Five 
days and nights of it now, with no let-up!” 

“What thing?” 

“That,” said Whortle, pointing to the 
other car with its motionless occupant. 
“He follows me around. When I look out 
of my bedroom winder in the mornin’, 
there he is, walkin’ up and down and 
waitin’ for me to come out. If I buy a 
dozen eggs he takes a picture of it with 
that danged camera of his.’”” He wiped the 
sweat from his forehead and looked un- 
easily at his shadow. ‘There, he’s gittin’ 
out with his blasted camera now!”’ 

The man walked to a position in front of 
the house, where he deliberately focused 
his machine and took a picture. 

“There!’”’ said Mr. Whortle. 
d’ye think of that?” 

Marty advanced to the railing, frowning, 
and called to the photographer, ‘‘ Hey, you, 
what are you up to?” 

“Taking pictures, sir.”’ 

“Well, quit taking them around here. 
What are you following Whortle for?”’ 

“Did the gentleman think I was follow- 
ing him?” 

“Yes, and you want to quit it, or you’ll 
git hurt. Now clear out!” 

The man turned and walked calmly to 
his car, into which he climbed, but he did 
not start his motor. He simply sat there 
motionless and staring. 

“And,” said Mr. Whortle, ‘both Lane 
and Molina are in the same fix. Yes, sir, 
day and night; and cameras a-clickin’ at 
them from behind every tree. I tell you 
what it is, Mart, it’s detectives.” 

“Fiddlesticks!”’ 


“What 


“What else could it be? I tell yousome- 
body’s got wind of this here courthouse 
deal, and we’re a-bein’ watched. I ain’t 
nowise easy in my mind.” 

Marty leaned forward and his mouth 
was grim. ‘“‘Don’t be a fool,’’ he said. 
“Nobody’s got anything on you. What are 
a few detectives? You go along in the ordi- 
nary way, tending to your business, and 
everything’ll be all right. Leave it to me.’”’ 

“Tf you say so,” said Mr. Whortle, only 
very slightly relieved. 

“‘T do say so,’’ Marty replied. ‘‘You’re 
perfectly safe. Sit tight and keep your 
mouth shut.” 

“T’ll do that,” said the supervisor, sens- 
ing a dismissal and rising. ‘‘But ’tain’t 
so dog-gone comfortable bein’ stared at 
twenty-four hours a day.” 

“Tt might be worse,’’ Marty said. 

“°Tain’t you that’s bein’ peeped at,’’ 
Mr. Whortle said indignantly as he de- 
scended the steps; and the hand with 
which he mopped his brow was not steady. 


IIt 


INKS BAKER leaned over the cigar 

counter as Caleb Hope entered his store. 
“Business is pickin’ up in the box line,” 
hesaid confidentially. ‘‘’Tain’t Christmas, 
is it?” 

‘Saint Swithin’s Day,” said Caleb, ‘‘and 
no rain.”’ 

“Well, Bogardus is celebratin’ it. He jest 
climbed out of Marty Rooney’s car and 
bought him three boxes of fifty. Ten- 
centers too. And then he drove off with 
Marty again.” 

“Where there’s so much smoke there 
must be some fire,” said Caleb. ‘‘That’s a 
proverb.” 

“T heard it before,’’ Jinks rejoined. 

“In such humble ways do we mark the 
spread of erudition,’ said Caleb, “‘but 
here’s one I venture you have missed— 
namely, ‘Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,’ 
which is Chinese; and translated means, 
‘Keep your eye peeled on a politician pass- 
ing out ten-cent cigars.’”’ 

“That’s a good one,” said Jinks, “‘but I 
never knew the Chinese smoked cigars. I 
thought they favored opium.” 

Caleb went about his several concerns 
and gave no more thought to the contract- 
ing Mr. Bogardus until, two evenings later, 
three batches of snapshots were conveyed 
to his hands from his busy photographers. 
They were inconsequential pictures of 
Messrs. Whortle and Lane and Molina at 
innocent pastimes, in friendly conversa- 
tions, or buying roasts of beef for the family 
dinner—all but one in each batch, and this 
gave Caleb seriously to cogitate. For these 
three pictures were identical except for the 
major character. They depicted a slender 
young woman giving a box of cigars into the 
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eager hands of Mr. Whortle and of Mr. 
Lane and of Mr. Molina! 

Cigars! Bogardus had bought cigars— 
three boxes of cigars. Rooney had bought 
no cigars to the knowledge of Caleb Hope, 
yet the young lady dispensing benefactions 
was Seena Rooney without the mildest 
shadow of a doubt. Were, then, these ex- 
cellent ten-cent cigars the cigars of Mr. 
Bogardus? And if so, why was Miss 
Rooney acting as his express? 

Caleb sighed lugubriously. His men had 
been photographing with lavish industry for 
a week, though Caleb had not hoped a single 
picture would be of value to his plans and 
purposes. Now here was a trio of prints 
which might be of considerable worth— 
made useless by the presence in them of 
a young woman, and what was worse, 
of a very special and particular young 
woman. Caleb hunted out the 
negatives, affixed the prints to them neatly 
with clips, put them in an envelope and 
went out upon the public thoroughfare. He 
bent his steps up the hill toward Marty 
Rooney’s residence, but was not compelled 
to go so far, for in front of the Congo 
Church he encountered Seena Rooney 
herself, issuing from the chicken-pie- 
supper department of that edifice. 

““Miss Rooney,” he said; and then—‘“‘I 
was about to call upon you.” 

“To call! Upon me!” 

She was very delightful to look upon in 
her real amazement at this announcement. 
Nothing could have been more astonishing, 
for she knew how thoroughly this young 
man disapproved of her—or was it of all 
women he disapproved, not singling her out 
for his distinction? 

“To call,’ he repeated, ‘and to bring 
you a gift—-a slight thing, perhaps; but 
when one considers all the ramifications 
and gadgets and what nots of the situa- 
tion, not so slight after all.” 

For a moment she did not speak. She 
was nonplused. What did it mean? Was 
Caleb Hope extending the olive branch 
and taking so clumsy a means of doing it? 
It was unlike him, she thought. If he de- 
sired to make peace with her he would 
have done so with greater finesse. 

“T’m not sure I care to accept a gift 
from you, Mr. Hope,” she said. 

‘*Miss Rooney,”’ he said gravely, “once, 
in a spirit of fairness, you gave me a warn- 
ing by which I profited. I did not de- 
cline it. It was of very great value, yet I 
accepted it. This is, in its small way, a 
partial reciprocation.” 

AOE 

He extended to her the envelope, which 
she held in hesitation until curiosity made 
the decision for her and she opened it. 
Then she stood staring with puzzled eyes at 
three negatives and three prints of herself 
in the act of handing a box of cigars to a 
supervisor. 

“Why, what are these? I don’t under- 
stand.” 

““Those,’’ said he, “‘are raw material for 
fire. I should recommend a hot and private 
blaze, and I’m not sure I should be con- 
tented until I buried the ashes.” 

““But—but these are nothing but snap- 
shots of me giving yi! 

“Suppose we don’t speak about what you 
were giving or to whom you were giving it. 
Let us regard that as a private series of 
transactions, and when you have thor- 
oughly and adequately burned those things, 
let us forget it entirely.” 

“You certainly are mysterious. Who 
took these pictures, and why, and what 
does it all mean?” 

“Tt means that sometimes men are care- 
less about their tools. One doesn’t drive 
screws with a hammer, and it is against all 
usage to sweep the streets with an Haster 
lily. If I am right in my conclu- 
sions—I may be wrong—it was astute. The 
result, I fear, will be the upsetting of my 
most carefully loaded apple cart.” 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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(Continued from Page 105) 

“You are talking nonsense.” 

“Unquestionably. But there will be 
other apple carts. I can’t deliver my load 
of apples with you sitting on the seat for 
all the world to see.” 

“T think you are mildly crazy.” 

“And I am sure of it. If you have no 
matches I can lend you a box. I would 
suggest the kitchen stove when the cook is 
taking her siesta. Of course, this 
may not spoil the climax of the piece, but it 
looks so. It certainly does look so.” 

“All this means something,’ Seena said 
with snapping eyes, “‘and I want to know 
what it is.” 

“The world is full of things,’’ Caleb re- 
sponded, “that it is pleasanter not to 
know.” 

“T’m going to show these to Uncle —— 

“Miss Rooney,” said Caleb very gravely, 
“let me urge you to show them to nobody, 
speak of them to nobody, and to forget 
them yourself as promptly as maybe... . 
And now, having made my call, good after- 
noon.” 

She stamped her foot. 
satisfied. I want ie 

“Have you ever found it necessary to 
trust any human being blindly?” 

“Never!” 

“Tt is necessary now,” he said; and with 
that he left her in her perplexity and strode 
down the hill toward his office. Seena 
stared after him with uneasy eyes. Of late 
she had been uneasy more than once. She 
had not been unaware of rumors and of 
whispers about her Uncle Marty—through 
loyalty she had shut her ears to them. 
Political rumors, rumors of methods which, 
had she allowed herself to think about 
them, would have shocked her inexpres- 
sibly. She loved her uncle; he was good and 
tender in his dealings with her, and she de- 
sired to love him. 

With a sudden gesture she hid the snap- 
shots in her waist and mounted the hill. 
Once in the house, she went to the empty 
kitchen, where a fire smoldered in the stove. 
Upon the coals she laid the envelope and 
pressed it down with the poker until it 
burst into sudden flame. Nor did she re- 
place the lid until nothing remained but 
ashes, and these she stirred about until 
they were not to be distinguished. And she 
was surprised—surprised at herself that 
she should have done so, that she should 
against her will have done as Caleb de- 
manded of her—and trusted him blindly. 
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WEEK passed, and another week. Mr. 
Whortle had lost weight noticeably; 
his face was not ruddy as had been its cus- 
tom, and his eyes were hunted. Slight 
sounds made him start, and he had formed 
the habit of glancing stealthily behind him 
at every few steps. For the espionage had 
never ceased for a moment. Always he was 
conscious of eyes upon him; he never knew 
when the hateful click of a camera would 
sound in his ears—and he could not sleep. 
In short, Mr. Whortle was in a state of 
mind. If someone had sent him a telegram 
saying, “All is discovered, flee,” it is rather 
more than probable he would have fled. 

The progress of his ailment was watched 
with curious intentness by Caleb Hope, for 
Caleb’s optimism, such of it as he could 
muster, was pinned upon Mr. Whortle, the 
most neurotic member of the board of 
supervisors. 

A weapon had been in his hands—of 
that he was certain—but he had disarmed 
himself, and the Rooney cookstove had 
eaten it up. Nevertheless, Mr. Whortle 
offered possibilities. 

So Caleb continued to watch and to esti- 
mate until the day before the county con- 
vention. On that afternoon he drove to Mr. 
Whortle’s door and alighted. Mr. Whortle 
was in, but received him reluctantly. 

“What kin I do for you?” the supervisor 
asked with spurious heartiness. 

“Nothing for me personally, but I’m 
quite sure you can bestow a benefit upon 
the county.” 

“That’s my aim, all times and all places.” 
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Caleb noticed how Mr. Whortle wet dry 
lips, and how his fingers opened and closed 
and how his palms seemed to be so wet as to 
require constant wiping with a handker- 
chief. The man was in a funk. His nerves 
were frazzled. The time seemed to have 
been well chosen, if the guess were good. 
So Caleb guessed. 

“First,”’ he said, “you can hand over a 
cigar box.” 

“Bh? What?’ Mr. Whortle lunged to 
his feet and stood, gray-cheeked, flaccid, 
staring. 

“The cigar box! It hasn’t left the house. 
Just step out and get it.” 

“‘T dunno what you’re talkin’ about!” 

By now Caleb was sure his guess had 
been more than a guess—a deduction of 
fact. 

“‘T’m sure you do know. But I can help 
you to knowledge if I have to.’” He drew a 
huge envelope from his pocket. ‘This,’’ he 
said, “is a report of your movements, of 
your conversations, of your meetings—and 
photographs. Photographs, Mr. Whortle. 
And the camera doesn’t lie. Juries, you 
know, Mr. Whortle, believe photographs.”’ 

“You got nothin’ on me—not a thing. I 
been asquare man. I’ve allus done my duty 
by this county.” 

“Of course, you may take that line. But 
if I were in your shoes, I would reel it in 
and quit fishing. Surely you don’t want 
these papers and photographs read and 
shown in the convention tomorrow, and 
printed in the paper—and turned over to 
the grand jury. . . . It’s so nice to be 
outdoors, Mr. Whortle, I’d rather see you 
roaming at large, because I haven’t any- 
thing against you—except your habits, and 
we can cure them.” 

“You ain’t got a thing on me.” 

“T’ve got more on you than you 
know. Do you know what my de- 
teectives have seen and heard, or how long 
they have been watching you? Do you 
think the one man you’ve seen is all there 
is of them? Now, now, Mr. Whortle, I’m 
here to give you a chance. But when I 
leave, your chance is gone.’ His voice 
changed, became imperative, compelling, 
menacing. ‘I want that box now!” 

“Kh? Oh, I tell you 

“Whortle, if I get that box now, and a 
letter from you withdrawing your name 
from the convention before tomorrow, that 
is the end of this. You'll never hear of it 
again. You know—and if you don’t, 
Marty Rooney can tell you—that when I 
promise, I keep my promise. It’s either 
the box and the letter, or you'll be a 
canary bird in a cage, and no bird seed to 
speak of.’’ He took out his watch. “‘I give 
you two minutes,”’ he said; ‘‘no more.” 

eit Say, Hope, you’re bein’ square 
with me? If I give up that there box and 
quit bein’ a candidate of 

“T play fair. . One minute gone!” 

“Tl gitit! Ul gitit!’”? Mr.Whortle’s face 
was dripping, his eyes haggard, but some- 
how there was relief in his manner—a queer 
sort of gladness that the decision had been 
made and that, even at a price, he was 
emerging from the dark forest. He re- 
turned presently, thrust the cigar box into 
Caleb’s hands, and slumping down upon 
the haircloth sofa, buried his face in his 
hands and fell to trembling. 

““Y’ve the letter all written for you to 
sign,’’ said Caleb; “‘and here’sa pen.” Mr. 
Whortle signed a trifle tremulously but 
unmistakably. “I think that’s all. 3 
Better try the bed and some sleep. . . 
Good afternoon, Mr. Whortle, and you’re 
well out of it.” 

“T be! I be! Thank goodness, I be! I 
couldn’t ’a’ stood that watchin’ and fol- 
lerin’ and clickin’ another day.” 

Caleb went out slowly, his shoulders 
bent, his face melancholy, and though he 
had succeeded, there was little joy in his 
heart. But there was something else there, 
though few would have suspected it, and 
that was sympathy for the trembling man 
behind him, and understanding—sympathy 
and understanding. 

With a lift of his shoulders, he sought to 
throw off depression. ‘‘ With this box and 
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Whortle’s withdrawal,” he said, “I’ll have 
no difficulty with the hard-boiled Mr. 
Molina and the stubborn Mr. Lane.” 
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1 hse convention came together, prelimi- 
naries were completed, credentials exam- 
ined and a permanent chairman installed. 
The gallery of the hall was filled with spec- 
tators, among whom Caleb Hope saw Seena 
Rooney; but he did not look at her or speak 
with her. Nor did he wait for events, but 
took events into his own hand. Upon the 
opening of the convention for its principal 
business, he arose, was recognized by the 
chair, and walked forward. It was noted 
by all that he carried three cigar boxes 
under his arm. Seena Rooney noted this 
fact, and she bit her lips and bent forward 
with a sudden flame of interest. Caleb 
mounted the platform. 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
convention,’ he began—and Luxor’s dele- 
gates gave him an ovation; it did not 
lighten his melancholy face. ‘‘I have here,”’ 
he said when again he could make himself 
heard, ‘‘three letters which I shall read— 
from Messrs. Molina, Whortle and Lane.”’ 

The convention fell silent, with that cu- 
rious, throbbing silence which sometimes 
comes upon gatherings of human beings 
in moments of crisis.. Slowly, distinctly, 
Caleb read the letters of withdrawal, and 
clamor seized the convention hall and shook 
it. Withdrawn—Whortle and Lane and 
Molina withdrawn! What could it mean? 
What was back of this? One thing it did 
mean—that Caleb Hope’s candidates for 
those offices were now without opposition, 
and the county machinery, with amazing 
suddenness, snatched itself from the hands 
of Marty Rooney and perched upon the 
shoulder of Caleb Hope. A new 
county boss! 

But Caleb spoke again. “‘These gentle- 
men, withdrawing from politics, wish to 
make their withdrawal memorable.” He 
held before their eyes the three cigar boxes, 
and then, opening them over the chairman’s 
table, let fall a shower of yellow bills. 
“Therefore they have joined in a gift to 
the county—to our hospital, which so 
badly needs funds—a munificent gift of 
ten thousand dollars each. I am sure ca 

But his voice was lost in a bellow from 
the convention. 

Caleb left that building when the day 
was ended in a sort of triumph. None 
knew how he had accomplished it, but they 
knew a new power in the county had arisen, 
and politicians flocked around him to be 
early to enlist under his _ leadership. 
Through them he forced his dejected way, 
seeming to take no pleasure in what might 
have gone like wine to the head of another 
man. 

The band gathered on the steps and 
played suitable pieces in his honor, but he 
made his way silently to his waiting car. 

Then he stopped, for a voice spoke to 
him softly: ‘‘Mr. Hope!” 

“Yes, Miss Rooney?” 

“T understand—now—and thank you,” 
she said. 

He nodded and passed on, to be stopped 
once more by the man he had displaced. 
Marty Rooney, somewhat rueful, but still 
genial, extended his hand. “Hope,” he 
said, ‘I don’t know how you worked it, but 
here’s congratulations.” 

Caleb lifted his eyes to Marty’s face. 
“Rooney,” he said, “I thought better of 
you. Hereafter, keep her out of it. 
If you must be a crook, be a gentleman 
crook. Don’t use a silver spoon for a stable 
fork.” 

“Right!”’ said Rooney, and his cheeks 
were more colorful than usual. 

Caleb got into his car and slumped down 
in the seat. Marty stood peering after him 
until the vehicle turned a distant corner; 
then he turned to look for his niece, and 
saw that she, too, had been following Caleb 
with her eyes. Marty nodded his head em- 
phatically, as if some reflection gave him 
pleasure. As for Seena, her eyes were deep 


with an expression few people had ever | 


seen there. It was wistfulness. 
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“Don’t you see? Aunt Aspasia, in a 
panic, would then send me away some- 
where—anywhere—to get me out of your 
hands,” 

Lydia leaned back in her chair and con- 
sidered him with her straight, somewhat 
contemptuous gaze. “‘ Well, of all the weak- 
kneed ideas! You’ve got your two feet and 
your health, haven’t you? If you want to 
get away from your Aunt Aspasia, why 
don’t you walk out? You’re not tied to her, 
are you?” 

“Yes; ina way I am,’ he admitted un- 
happily. ‘‘I feel so darned sorry for her. 
I’m all she’s got, and she’s had this one idea 
in her mind so long. She wants me to carry 
on the family tradition and be a brilliant 
jurist. There’s always been one in the 
family. It will break her all up when she 
finds out I just want to be—to be—well, 
myself, fora while. I would like to wander, 
with a pack on my back, and just sort of 
study people. And then I’d like to live on 
Cousin Maggie’s ranch and write about 
what I’ve seen. If I could do that for a 
couple of years I could find myself. I 
wouldn’t be in danger of getting to be like 
Uncle John—hopeless and rather lazy. Oh, 
Lord! I know I sound like a poor sort of 
fish, but I know what I want—I know, I 
tell you!” 

He thumped the table in a way so gen- 
tlemanly and yet so desperate that she 
began to get an inkling of what the lofty 
ideals and the firm hand of Miss Aspasia 
Ripley had done to him. 

“T don’t promise anything,” she said, 
‘for it sounds pretty futile to me. When I 
wanted to go on the stage I went, al- 
though my dear misguided mother wept 
night and day and my father refused to 
speak to me. So I haven’t much sym- 
pathy with your indirect method of getting 
your freedom. However, I like you. You 
look as if you might be a poet, and I know 
poets suffer more and do more foolish 
things than ordinary folks. So spill out 
your plan—though, mind you, I can’t give 
you much time. I’ve got to go out and get 
me an engagement in the next day or two.” 

“This will be exactly the same as an 
engagement—as a short one, anyway,’ he 
cried eagerly. He snatched from a pocket 
a check book and a fountain pen. He 
wrote a check for two hundred dollars. 
“That’s for costumes. You know, some- 
thing striking, but not farcical.” 

“T know! An imitation of the Ripley 
idea of what an actress with just the hint of 
a past would wear. I'll write you a receipt. 
By the way, what is your name?” She 
seized the pen and in a gay hand she wrote: 

Received from Mr. Ronald Ripley two hun- 
dred dollars to be applied on current expenses 
and costumes for the play Getting Auntie’s 
Goat. Remainder of salary to be paid to me, 
as and when agreed upon, if the show goes over. 

Lyp1A LEE. 


*“Now,”’ she cried, “‘for the scenario!”’ 


It was early the next afternoon when 
Lydia Lee arrived in that small, somnolent 
but aristocratic suburb which had been for 
several generations the country seat of the 
Ripleys. At the delightful inn which Ronald 
had suggested she changed to her costume 
for Act I, Scene I, and went out to call upon 
the unsuspecting Miss Aspasia Ripley. 

She found the house quite easily from 
Ronald’s description. No one could miss 
it. It was shaded by elms—the most pa- 
trician and most delicately arrogant of all 
trees—and unversed in architecture as she 
was, Lydia still knew that it must have 
been the flower of an elegant and classic 
period. 

Lydia Lee, walking slowly past it, caught 
her breath. She felt oddly abashed; she 
had not prepared herself for the sort of 
defense this austerely beautiful house put 
up. It stood far back in its wide lawn, like 
something finished, perfect, set forth on 
green velvet in a jeweler’s window. Gazing 
at it, she felt a quick understanding of 
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Miss Ripley’s pride of place. If youlived in 
a house like that you couldn’t be too human; 
certainly you could never be carelessly 
vulgar. You would have to live up to the 
house; you would be too utterly lacking in 
any sense of the picture if you didn’t. 

Feeling somewhat nervous, she turned in 
between the high white-painted gateposts, 
and as she walked slowly toward the house 
she struggled to get into character. She 
thought of herself firmly as a girl romanti- 
cally in love and determined to marry into 
the Ripley family. 

She had played characters she could be- 
lieve in more easily, but her technic was 
good; in a few seconds the histrionic fervor 
was beginning to make itself felt. She 
viewed herself with approval in the side 
lights of the door as she stepped under the 
high-pillared portico. She had chosen black 
for her entrance. Not the heavy black of 
mourning, but the black chiffon of romantic 
passion. It swirled briefly above the gauzi- 
est black stockings ever seen under those 
austere elms. Her black satin slippers were 
severe in cut but exceedingly high in the 
heel. A wide black hat drooped almost to 
her shoulders. She wore long amethyst 
earrings. 

But her real triumph was undoubtedly 
her complexion. Spanish powder and 
pomegranate rouge had transformed her 
into a young woman of the most intense 
and romantic of temperaments. One glance 
at her would convince the dullest that here 
was a being of fire—and ashes. The effect 
was undoubtedly aided by those pathetic 
hollows just under her delicate cheek bones, 
and by the slight pinkness that came to her 
eyelids whenever she thought of dust or 
ragweed. 

“Lord keep me from sneezing at the 
wrong moment,”’ she prayed as she lifted 
the knocker. 

A startled elderly maid who looked as if 
a diet of pickles had begun to disagree with 
her grudgingly admitted her to a great 
square parlor, smelling beautifully of dried 
rose leaves and waxed mahogany. The 
light came in cool and green between partly 
closed shutters. A sense of age and dis- 
tinction and dignity hung in the air. Lydia 
became uncomfortably aware of the ex- 
treme brevity of her chiffon skirts. She had 
barely time to decide that her line would 
have to be breezy and a bit overdone in 
order to overcome the effect on herself of 
this austerely beautiful room, when the 
door opened. 

A little white-haired lady in soft pale 
lavender silk came into the room, an air of 
cool inquiry in her lifted face. ‘‘Ah, good 
afternoon,’’ was what she said, but her 
eyes questioned: ‘‘And who are you, you 
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terrible young creature? And why are you 
here?” 

Lydia Lee was for a moment speechless, 
for she had expected a tall, severe and 
angular woman. She wondered at Ronald’s 
subjugation to this fragile person, even 
though she had the air of a little marquise. 
Then she looked into the eyes of Aspasia 
Ripley and revised her first impression. 
Cold, remote and willful, they were a direct 
contradiction of her general appearance. 
They affected Lydia like an icy plunge. 
But again technic came to her assistance. 
With a good effect of crude assurance, she 
stuck out her hand. . 

‘Oh, you’re Ronny’s aunt!” she cried. 
“How do you do? Ronny’s told me all 
about you. I just thought I’d come up and 
get acquainted. I said to Ronny, ‘Angel, 
I’m going right up there to give your folks 
the once-over.’ So here I am.” 

She laughed buoyantly, regardless of the 
fact that Miss Aspasia’s hand had made no 
answering gesture toward her own. Indeed, 
Miss Ripley appeared frozen into a tiny 
statue of incredulity. 

“Ronny?” she murmured. “You refer 
to my nephew Ronald?” 

“Oh, you call him Ronald? Well, I just 
call him Ronny, or Buddy, or Old Angel. 
I’ve got a lot of pet names for him. He’s 
so cute! Don’t you adore him? I do.” 

“Indeed?” said Miss Ripley, very, very 
dryly. ‘“‘May I ask your name?” 

“Of course! That’s what I’m here for. 
I’m Lydia Lee. I don’t suppose you ever 
go to see the Follies.” 

She admired her own adroitness. She 
had not said she was in the Follies, which 
would have been a lie. She had promised 


herself that she would tell no lies to which - 


she was not absolutely driven. But could 
she help it if Miss Ripley jumped at once to 
the conclusion that before her was Miss 
Lydia Lee of the Follies? Certainly she 
looked Follyish, but dressing the part was 
not a lie—it was art. And putting her 
hand on her hip, she undulated slightly 
from satisfaction. She’ was going over 
perfectly. 

She knew this, for her audience was as 
still as if turned to stone with a premoni- 
tion of horror. Only her lips moved 
stiffly, as if with difficulty: “You are on 
the stage?”’ 

“Raw-ther! Pretty nearly born on it. 
And say, one of these fine nights—you just 
watch me!—Lydia Lee will be blazing in 
letters two feet high over a Broadway 
theater. I often say to Ronny, ‘Ronny, old 
pet, when you get ready to build me a 
theater ——’”’ 

But she really could not go on. It was 
the first time in her professional experience 
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that the face of an audience had so com- 
pletely fascinated her that she could not 
remember her next line. From distaste, she 
saw the countenance of Miss Ripley slowly 
sharpen to suspicion, and then congeal into 
an inimical quiet, as if all her faculties 
gathered themselves together to compre- 
hend this incredible danger that threatened. 
Miss Ripley slowly raised an arresting 
hand—the gesture of one accustomed to 
rule. 

“You will tell me, please,” she said in a 
low cold voice, ‘‘what my nephew Ronald 
has to do with—you.”’ 

“Why, Ronny is my fi-awn-cee. 
he are engaged.” 

Miss Ripley stood so still, with so 
blanched a rigidity that Lydia wondered if 
she were going to faint. At the same time 
she knew that Aspasia Ripley had never 
fainted in her life. She looked as if a mere 
breeze would blow her out of the window, 
but Lydia began to suspect that her fra- 
gility was a garment donned when to be 
delicate was fashionable, and worn ever 
since for purposes best known to herself. 
It was a soft garment that concealed the 
finest steel. 

Nevertheless, Lydia did not care for this 
rdéle she had undertaken. She was a cold 
and autocratic person, Ronald’s aunt, but 
she was valiant, and she aroused Lydia’s 
admiration and pity. But the thing was 
started now and had to be gone through 
with. Besides, had Aspasia’s methods with 
Ronald been fair and sporting? Lydia in 
a flash understood how strong a chain 
Aspasia had welded, with her white hair 
and her deceptive fragility. She took up 
her next line: 

“Oh, Miss Ripley, you don’t know how 
adorable Ronny is. You’re only his aunt, 
but I—I’m the girl of his dreams. He wants 
us to be married at once, but I say wait 
until I open in a good show, and then we'll 
be married on the stage. I’m terribly senti- 
mental myself, but I believe in getting all 
the publicity you can. Publicity is awfully 
hard to get these days, there’s so much fake 
stuff put over. So, Isay, why miss a chance 
like that? Of course, Ronny urges me just 
quietly to slip off and be married, but 2 

Miss Ripley closed her eyes and passed a 
thin white hand over them. This gesture 
must have brushed away a momentary 
weakness, for when she opened them again 
an expression of steely self-possession was 
in them. “One moment, please,”’ she said, 
and gave a peremptory tug at the damask 
bell pull near the door. The elderly maid 
responded so quickly Lydia suspected she 
had been stationed in the hall. 

“Telephone Mr. John to come home at 

” Miss Ripley commanded. ‘And 


I and 


once, 
bring me the telegraph blanks.” 

She was now in command of herself and 
the situation. Like an admiral, she was 
clearing the decks for action. She took the 
pad of telegraph blanks and wrote without 
hesitation. Then she tore off the message 
and handed it to the maid. 

“See that this goes off at once, Jane. 
And prepare Mr. Ronald’s room. He will 
return on the midnight train. Serve tea 
here when Mr. John comes.’’ She turned 
to Lydia and inclined her head ceremoni- 
ously. ‘‘Pray sit down. You will excuse 
me for afew moments?”’ And she went out 
of the room with banners flying. 

“She’s going to wait for Mr. John and 
tell him the bad news,” thought Lydia. 
Choosing an effective chair, she touched up 
her pomegranate lips and accented the tilt 
of her hat brim. “This next bit is going to 
be good,’”’ she murmured. 

But this was bravado. Inwardly this 
silent house was beginning to get through 
to her. It meant so many things that had 
not thus far seemed of especial importance 
to her life—traditions, decorums, the beauty 
of restraint. Her eyes wandered about the 
room. One hundred and twenty-five years 
before, some Ripley had fallen under the 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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Unfortunate but true— 


NFORTUNATE as it may be, it 

is nevertheless true that as a people 
we are not as careful about attending to 
many of the simple daily duties of life 
as we might be. 


Call it pardonable carelessness—or call 
it outright laziness, if you like—but either 
way, the fact remains, most of us have 
that failing. 


Particularly about many of the seemingly 
unimportant things.of life—little things 
that after all may often have a consider- 
able bearing on our well-being. 


Take brushing the teeth, for example: 
even in this simple little job many of 
us are careless. 

At night we're tired; in the morning 
we're in a hurry. 

Realizing the truth of this, the makers 
of Listerine set out deliberately to for- 


mulate a dentifrice that would furnish - 


the easiest, quickest way to clean teeth. 


In short, a tooth paste efhcient even in 


*This specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts pyor- 
rhea and tooth decay. 


the hands of lazy people—for in tooth 
brushing, at least, the word lazy applies 
to so many of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a 
specially prepared cleansing ingredient— 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 


And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay —Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis; U. S. A. 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 


COPYRIGHT 1926, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 
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wift Messengers 
of Modern Business 


Risa to serve at a minute’s notice, the printed 
form is the alert, reliable messenger of modern 
business. The minutes it saves in a year’s time mount 
into days and weeks. The blunders it stops—who shall 
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You cannot conceive, nor could you conduct, a mod- 
ern business without its letterheads, order blanks, state- 
ments, shipping labels, route sheets, requisitions, memo 
blanks—those dozens of printed forms that insure things 
being done promptly and in an orderly manner. 

Repeated operations call for printed forms. They 
make possible the establishment of standard methods 
and adherence to those 
standard methods. 


The paper in common 


use for printed forms is 
Hammermill Bond, which 


is standardized and dependable. The quality is rigidly 
adhered to. The price is moderate. 

Hammermill Bond has characteristics that make it 
exactly suitable for printed forms—a surface that is 
right for printing, writing and typewriting; strength 
that will stand constant handling; a variety of colors 
(twelve besides white) to make different forms instantly 
distinguishable. Another real reason for specifying 
Hammermill Bond is that you can get it from your 
printer without delay. Printers know how satisfactory 
this paper is, and they can supply it promptly. 

Write us on your business letterhead and we will 
mail, without charge, our 
Working Kit of printed 
forms and Hammermill 
Bond samples. Hammer- 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
spell of the Brothers Adam and of Sheraton. 
The room breathed forth the classic ele- 
gance of these great men. 

Against the wall facing her was a satin- 
wood cabinet with panels by Angelica 
Kauffman. Lydia did not know why it was, 
but this charming bit of furniture made her 
think of Jay Moe sitting on his spine in an 
airless office with a chewed cigar in his 
mouth; it made her think of the miles of 
unclean corridors she had wandered through 
in hope and in despair, of the dressing 
rooms, smelling evilly of perfume and 
make-up and dust, in which she had spent 
so many hours. And it made her won- 
der that the little earth could contain 
two worlds so different, It all made her 
feel extremely odd, as if she had stepped 
out of her own familiar body and could not 
find her way back in again. 

She felt rather forlornly that if she had 
come into this house in her own person she 
could have taken pleasure in the fine old 
things it contained. Possibly she might 
even have made friends with Aspasia 
Ripley, for they had certain characteristics 
in common—courage, fighting spirit, indi- 
viduality. But it was too late now. She 
must get back into her role, for there was 
the sound of a man’s voice in the hall and 
the chink of tea things. 

As if the curtain were rising on a stage 
nicely set, the door opened at this instant 
for two maids bearing the tea service on 
silver trays. Something in their severity 
affected Lydia impishly. She took from her 
ornate beaded bag a cigarette, lighted it 
and took up her position immediately under 
the portrait of a smug old gentleman in a 
judge’s robes. The nostrils of the two 
maids moved like the noses of rabbits as the 
smoke reached them; and Miss Ripley, as 
she ¢ame into the room, cast a significant 
glance at the man who followed her, as one 
who said, ‘‘ You see, I told you.”’ 

“Miss Lee— Mr. John Ripley, Ronald’s 
uncle.” 

Lydia looked up from under the broad 
hat, a glance full of romantic meanings. 
“Pleased to meet Ronald’s uncle, I’m 
shuah.”’ 

She observed him with the liveliest in- 
terest. She guessed his age at a trifle under 
forty; a tall man whose well-knit frame 
sagged indolently, as if some secret spring 
within him had grown slack; humorous 
eyes, a pleasant, too tolerant mouth. Al- 
together, a likable, sensitive, well-bred but 
defeated man. 

“That’s the way Ronald will look in 
fifteen years,” thought Lydia, “‘when he’s 
been persuaded to give up everything he 
wants.” 

John Ripley handed tea to Lydia and 
looked at her shrewdly, but not without a 
twinkle of curiosity and interest. 

It was a remarkable tea party— Miss 
Ripley grimly silent, her brother’s expres- 
sion cryptic. But Lydia talked on gayly 
about her undying attachment to Ronald: 
“T’ve often said to momma, ‘Momma, it 
would simply kill me to be separated from 
Ronny’; and momma said, ‘If you feel that 
way about it, kid, go to it. But my advice 
is,’ momma said, ‘never marry a man when 
you don’t know his folks.’ You see, momma 
is old-fashioned.’’ Lydia beamed at Miss 
Ripley’s averted head. ‘‘Not a bit like me 
in that way. I’m just as modern as I can 
be. But momma I wonder if you’ve 
ever seen her—Lilian Armon? Trapeze, 
you know. One of the headliners in the 
profession.” 

As she thus created out of the blue her 
maternal parent Lydia felt that she was 
doing well. The thought had occurred to 
her that Aspasia was the. clever sort of 
woman who would find a way to whitewash 
a disgrace she could not prevent. If she 
was obliged to take an actress into the 
family she would make her out to he 
Shaksperean, or at least something in a 
Little Theater. ‘She can’t do that to me!” 
thought Lydia; and forthwith Lilian Ar- 
mon, trapeze artist, was born. 

Her act of creation was even more suc- 
cessful than she had expected. Miss Ripley 
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uttered only one word, and that she whis- 
pered: “‘Trapeze!’’ Then she leaned back 
in her chair and closed her eyes. ‘“‘John, 
my salts!” 

John Ripley rose quickly to his feet, 
opened the door of the satinwood cabinet, 
found a crystal bottle and held it to his 
sister’s nose—so quietly and deftly, with so 
accustomed an air, that Lydia read a vol- 
ume in the simple act. She looked at 
Aspasia Ripley with a renewed interest. 

The little creature lay back in her chair, 
and she was exquisite. She must have been 
a beauty in her day; she was still perfec- 
tion. 

Always, from her babyhood, her fairy- 
like delicacy must have been of the most 
potent appeal to masculine natures. Prob- 
ably very early in her life she had learned 
to conceal her steely will and to use this 
weapon of her fragile femaleness. She 
had never married because she had never 
been able to contemplate adapting that will 
to another human being. But she was es- 
sentially a matriarch, and you can’t have a 
matriarchy without men to be ruled over. 
Therefore she had preserved to her own use 
her brother, and if she could manage it she 
would so keep her nephew. 

Lydia wondered what John Ripley really 
thought. He was bending over his sister 
with an air half detached, half concerned, 
but there was no skepticism in it. He wasa 
man who no longer thought well of himself, 
she suspected. His chivalry had been over- 
developed, his own personality too little 
expressed. 

As she studied Ronald’s uncle Lydia was 
aware that something odd was happening 
to her. She wanted to say to him: 
doesn’t matter what you’ve missed. You’re 
so much more than you think you are that 
it’s not too late, even now. Be yourself. 
Come along out and let’s be ourselves to- 
gether.” 

So strong was this impulse that for an 
instant it shook her out of her réle. She 


_ touched John Ripley’s arm and looked 


down at his sister. ‘‘Don’t let her do it!”’ 
she whispered. 

He looked up quickly. As their eyes met, 
something in his seemed to thrust an odd 
pain through Lydia’s heart. Dismayed, she 
stepped back—and remembered that she 
was acting a part. 

Miss Ripley stirred. ‘‘A trapeze artist!” 
She shuddered. “It would be better to 
die!” 

“‘T dare say there are worse things,”’ said 
John Ripley rather dryly. ‘But I under- 
stand how you feel. I’m sure Miss—er— 
Lee can be made to understand also. Come, 
drink this.” He poured tea and put the 
cup to his sister’s lips. As she reluctantly 
sipped it he turned back again to Lydia, 
who had taken up her stand with her shoul- 
ders to the mantel. The highly finished old 
gentleman gazed down at the top of the 
wide black hat. 

“How long have you known my 
nephew?” asked John Ripley. 

“Oh, not long; but does time matter?” 
smiled Lydia. “It was love at first sight. 
I said to momma the very first time 4 

“No matter,’’ interposed John hastily. 
“The point is, don’t you think hasty mar- 
riages are a mistake? You seem to me a 
young woman of sense, in spite of—er 
Never mind. I doubt if you will be happy, 
living the sort of life Ronald’s wife would 
have to live. Ronald is not rich—not from 
your standpoint—and his aunt has intended 
him to study law, to live in this town— 
which, as you observe, is a small one—and 
to carry on the traditions of the family. Do 
you think such a life will suit you?” 

“Tt would give me the willies! But, be- 
lieve me, Ronny doesn’t intend to be a 
lawyer and live in this dead little place. 
He’s going to build me a theater. The Ron- 
ald Ripley Theater—good name, what?” 

“John!” cried Miss Ripley faintly. “It 
is too terrible!” 

Lydia managed an expression of sorrow- 
ful surprise. ‘“‘ Maybe you don’t think I’m 
good enough. Why, I’ve never been treated 
like this in my life! Here I come all this 
way into the wilds just to be friendly, and 
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I’m treated like I was dirt. I’m just terri- 
bly, terribly hurt.” 

And the tears, always ready at this time 
of the year, and stimulated just now by 
the breeze that blew in from the rose 
garden, reddened her eyelids and flowed 
copiously down her cheeks. She would 
show these two frozen human beings what 
temperament aided by technic could do! 
She clenched her fists against her breast, 
she gestured tragically with a damp hand- 
kerchief rolled in her palm, she did all the 
good old bits of business she had ever seen 
perpetrated by emotional leading ladies, 
from the heaving chest to the face against 
the wall. She turned a whole series of 
sneezes into sobs. 

“‘T shall never, never give him up! I’m 
going straight back to New York and we’ll 
be married by a justice of the peace!”’ 

“You will do nothing of the sort!’’ cried 
Miss Ripley, laying aside for the moment 
her fragility. ‘‘You will remain here until 
that wretched, ungrateful boy returns and 
is confronted with you. When he sees you 
in his own home he will know how im- 
possible you are.” 

“Me—impossible!’”’ Lydia beat her 
breast and rolled her eyes and was off again. 

In the midst of this second attack John 
Ripley took firm hold of her arm. ‘‘D’you 
know, I think we’ve had enough of this,”’ 
he said. She observed that he looked like a 
different man when he was thus taking the 
initiative. ‘‘ My sister is very tired. I will 
take you back to wherever you’re stop- 
ping—I suppose you're at the inn—and in 
the morning, when Ronald has come, we’ll 
see you again.” 

But at this, most unexpectedly to them 
both, Miss Ripley interposed: ‘‘No, no, 
John! Not the inn. Remember, Mrs. 
Bannister is there while her house is being 
repaired.” 

Lydia understood perfectly. The Ban- 
nisters and the Ripleys were the two rival 
great families of the place. It would never 
do for Lydia Lee of the Follies to be let 
loose in the same inn with a Bannister. 

“Since you consider yourself my nephew’s 
affianced,’’ Aspasia said sternly, ‘it is only 
proper that you should remain under my 
roof. John, you will go to the inn with 
Miss Lee and fetch her luggage.” 

Lydia walked along toward the inn be- 
side John Ripley in a silence broken only by 
the clicking of her sprightly heels on the 
venerable pavements. She wondered what 
he was really thinking. His face as he held 
the gate open for her had been mildly in- 
expressive. Once he politely pointed out to 
her the house in which a Revolutionary 
general had slept, and once the iron deer 
pursued by iron hounds on the Bannister 
lawn. 

“Lordy, to think they’ve been doing that 
for years and never getting anywhere!” she 
cried. ‘“‘Just gathering moss.” 

“Like the rest of us,’’? he murmured. 

She stole a glance up at him from under 
the brim of her hat. She was seized with 
an intense desire to stop there in the street, 
to laugh aloud, and then to confess her 
wickedness. He had nice eyes; she knew 
his smile would be attractive. She wished 
they could really look at each other frankly, 
like the two decent human beings they 
were. But she had to think of things flip- 
pant and crude to say. 

When she had reached her room at the 
inn and stood putting her toilet things into 
her bag, she was again tempted. There was 
her smart but quiet little hat, her slim 
quiet traveling frock. What a relief it 
would be to put them on, to slip back into 
her own self, to run down the stairs and to 
say to John Ripley: “‘Come, let’s be friends. 
I’m a fraud, but I am charming, really. 
I’m an actress, true enough, but a good 
one; and my mother wouldn’t know what 
to do with a trapeze if she had one.”’ 

But thinking also of Ronald, she made a 
fresh Cupid’s bow of pomegranate rouge and 
went downstairs with her undulating Follies 
step. 

Dinner that evening was a curious meal. 
In the stately dining room, lined with 
portraits of defunct Ripleys, the three sat, 
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spaced far apart, at a great Duncan Phyfe 
table, with candles lighted in candelabra 
and the two maids stiffly offering well- 
cooked food in Georgian silver dishes. 

Lydia had at the last moment, and for no 
reason at all, put into her suitcase one of 
her own evening frocks. She wore it now, 
but to overcome its simplicity she had 
made her dark shingled hair exceedingly 
sleek and brought it in two sickles in front 
of each ear. She wore the amethyst ear- 
rings, and had whitened her skin and 
reddened her lips ruthlessly. There was a 
strange incongruity between her head and 
the cool, slender simplicity of her body in 
white chiffon. Several times during the 
meal she caught John Ripley’s glance rest- 
ing upon her meditatively. She at once 
redoubled her gaucherie. 

After dinner they had coffee in a room 
she had not seen before, and here she very 
nearly stepped out of her réle again. For 
it was a library, lined with books, and 
Lydia had always loved books. She liked 
not only to read but to feel of them, to 
hold them in her hands. So now with a cry 
of pleasure she involuntarily began moving 
along the shelves, now and then touching 
an unusually beautiful binding with the 
tips of her fingers. She had taken down a 
volume of Gissing, when John Ripley 
stepped to her side. 

“You like books?”’ he asked politely, but 
she saw an eagerness in his eyes. 

She glanced down at the book in her 
hand. It was the New Grub Street. She 
recalled a long train journey in a day coach, 
when the bitter realism of Gissing had been 
like a tonic to her. 

“What a funny title!’’ she said. ‘An- 
other one of those diet books, I guess.” 

Lying awake in her high airy chamber 
that night, this seemed the most atrocious 
thing she had said that day, like denying 
afriend. As she had thrust the book care- 
lessly back into place John Ripley turned 
away with a sigh. Soon after, he had said 
good night. At ten Miss Ripley had ex- 
cused her politely to bed. How they both 
disdained her! 

And she disdained them back. But a 
curiously forlorn sensation crept over her. 
She was unhappy and she did not know 
why. She told herself sturdily that she was 
only acting a part; it was all in the day’s 
work. But it seemed as if somehow a 
breach had been made in the walls of her 
self-sufficiency; a dissatisfaction, a sort of 
puzzling hunger had crept in. 

At midnight she heard the sound of a car 
stopping in front of the house and in a mo- 
ment a door closing. Ronald, the erring 
nephew, had come home. Sitting up in 
bed, she could see a carpet of pale gold 
flung out across the lawn from the library 
windows. Uncle John had sat up for 
Ronald; he was probably now asking him 
where on earth he had met this crude, 
illiterate creature. 

She lay down again with a flounce. 
“Well, let him! What do I care?” she de- 
manded of the darkness crossly. A breeze 
was blowing in from the rose garden, and 
she could not tell whether the moisture in 
her smarting eyes was caused by her afflic- 
tion or by an odd and unaccustomed 
homesickness. 

The next morning she put on the black 
chiffon, which by now she whole-heartedly 
hated, left off the amethyst earrings but 
not the pomegranate rouge, and tripped 
down the fine old stairway to the dining 
room. She had hoped to find Ronald alone, 
but John Ripley stood in a window, glancing 
over the morning paper. Ronald, looking a 
trifle haggard, was fidgeting about theroom. 

“‘Lydia!’’ he cried the instant she ap- 
peared. 

“Ronny, my darling!’’ she responded, 
and they embraced fervently. 

John Ripley turned his back. ‘‘Good 
morning,” he said distantly when, after a 
discreet moment, he came to the table. 
“May I help you to orange juice? Did you 
sleep well?” 

Miss Ripley appeared. She turned a 
composed cheek up to Ronald, who drew 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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(Continued from Page 115) 
out her chair. John Ripley laid the folded 
paper by her plate. One of the maids 
closed the window at her back. The other 
put a footstool at her feet. 

“‘She’s got everyone trained to a hair,” 
thought Lydia. The fighting spirit within 
her began to bristle. 

There was no opportunity to speak to 
Ronald alone; for as soon as the un- 
comfortable meal was finished Miss Ripley 
rose and issued a command: She wished to 
speak to Ronald in the library. Perhaps 
John would like to show Miss Lee the view 
from the lower terrace and then bring her 
back to the library. 

She took Ronald’s arm with her air of 
needing a strong man to lean upon, but in 
her eyes was the self-confidence of a general 
who has never lost a battle. 

In silence John Ripley led the way 
through the rose garden, down a shallow 
flight of stone steps to a broad clipped 
terrace, where, in the shade between two 
elms, a semicircular marble bench was 
placed. They sat down. Far below, the 
faint silver blue of the river shone. 

““You all do exactly what Miss Ripley 
wants, don’t you?” smiled Lydia. 

He made no reply to this impertinence, 
but instead he looked at her gravely and 
intently fora moment. “‘Do you mind my 
asking you a personal question?”’ 

““Shoot!’”’ She flung one knee over the 
other. 

“Do you really love Ronald?” 

Looking off at the trees on the other side 
of the river, she found to her dismay that 
she could not manage the necessary lie; 
something in his tone made it impossible. 
So she evaded the question. “I suppose 
you think I’m not capable of real love—is 
that it?” 

““On the contrary, it’s because I think 
you’re capable of it that I asked that ques- 
tion. Ronald—he’s a fine boy, and he has 
possibilities, but so far they’re only possi- 
bilities. While you—well, you are a person. 
You have more character—whether good or 
bad, I do not presume to say—than my 
nephew will ever have. You are a vivid and 
courageous woman. I imagine that you 
will always have more grit, more endurance, 
more common sense than he. Mind you, 
I’m fond of Ronald. I don’t doubt that 
some day I shall be proud of him—if he 
gets his chance. But you—no one has to 
give you your chance; you make it. You 
haven’t a cowardly hair in your head.” 

Utterly amazed, she stared at him. He 
was gazing off at the river with a half smile 
on his lips, and she saw that he was more 
alive, less weary, than she had believed he 
could be. ‘‘My goodness!” she breathed. 
“‘What would your sister think if she could 
hear you?” 

“It isn’t treachery to my sister. She 
doesn’t want you to marry Ronald, and 
neither do I. Only, our reasons differ.” 

““You’re thinking about what’s good for 
me and she’s thinking about the family—is 
that it?” 

“Exactly. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

The question recalled her to the fact that 
she had come perilously near to stepping 
out of the picture again, and now she 
brought herself back with an effort. “‘ You 
needn’t try to separate us,’’ she sighed 
pensively. ‘‘Do you think I’d have come 
all this way and crashed the gates like I did 
if my intentions hadn’t been serious?”’ 

“Then you do really—care for him?” 

“‘T know you and Miss Ripley hate me,” 
she evaded the question, “‘but I shall stick 
to Ronny to the end. I am like that. 
I ——”’ She struggled and failed to repress 
a devastating sneeze. 

“Very well. We may as well go in to the 
library,” muttered John Ripley dejectedly. 

Miss Ripley sat in a high-backed carved 
chair. There was something pontifical 
about that chair, and yet Aspasia managed 
to look frail and appealing in it. It was 
evident that Ronald had been on a grill that 
had harrowed his soul. But a new ob- 
stinacy was in his eyes nevertheless. He 
came at once to Lydia and linked her arm 
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in his. She could feel that he was trembling 
and she pressed his arm for courage. 

“I can’t do it, Aunt Aspasia!’’ he cried. 
“T’ve got to live my own life.” He said it 
as desperately as if the phrase was new- 
minted. 

Aspasia’s lip curled in contempt of that 
inconsiderable thing—Ronald’s life. ‘‘Then 
if you have no sense of family pride, of 
family honor, I shall have to say something 
that I would in other circumstances never 
say to a guest in my house. You are too 
infatuated to see it, Ronald, but this young 
woman is a vulgar and pushing person. I 
have no doubt that she is venal also. But 
I shall prove that to you in a moment.” 

She carried on her arm a reticule of em- 
broidered silk, and now, fumbling in this, 
she brought forth a folded slip of paper. 
She smoothed it out on the polished ma- 
hogany of the table at her elbow. She 
looked coldly but confidently at Lydia. 

“T have certain ideals which doubtless 
you do not understand,”’ she said slowly— 
‘ideals of what is suitable for my family 
and my class. They do not stretch to in- 
clude the marriage of my nephew to a 
person of your sort. I have therefore 
written my check for what I feel I can 
afford’’—she pushed the slip of paper 
toward Lydia—‘“‘and it is yours on one con- 
dition: That you take the next steamer to 
Europe and have no further communica- 
tion with my nephew from this time on.” 

There was silence in the room. Lydia 
stared at the slip of paper. Twenty thou- 
sand dollars! She had only to reach out 
her hand and for three or four years she 
could live comfortably, she could study, 
she could be free from the horror of Jay 
Moe, she could afford to rest, to fit herself 
for better réles. 

Slowly she rose to her feet, her eyes on 
the slip of paper. ‘‘You’re a cruel and 
selfish woman,”’ she said in a low voice. 
“You’ve lived soft all your life. You’ve 
thought of nothing but your own vanity, 
and you’ve fed it with the lives of two men. 
It’s rule or ruin with you. There’s little 
sweetness or humanity in you. What you 
call love of family and class is your own 
vanity. And you’ve made two half failures 
out of what was good man material to start 
with. Buy me? I think not! I come too 
high.” 

She flicked her finger and the check slid 
back across the table toward Aspasia. 
Whirling, she walked to the door; but with 
her hand on the knob, she looked around at 
the perturbed face of her ex-fiancé. “For 
heaven’s sake, be yourself, Ronny! Stop 
acting like a baby and stand on your own 
feet. Don’t let her manage the life out of 
you the way she’s done to’’—she cast a 
look of scorn at John Ripley—‘“‘ your Uncle 
John.” 

Then she was out of the room, she was 
flying angrily up the ancestral stairway. 
In her room, she tore off the black chiffon 
and threw it into her suitcase; she removed 
the pomegranate rouge and brushed her 
hair into its normal frame about her face. 
When she was dressed in the quiet little 
traveling frock and hat and had assured 
herself that she looked again her charming 
self, she laughed ruefully. 

After all, the insult had been a compli- 
ment to her playing of the rdle. She had 
really gone over big, as Jay Moe would 
have said. It was all in the day’s stride. 
But She stood still, between the 
open suitcase and the dressing table. She 
felt bruised and oddly disappointed. Per- 
haps it was too much to have expected 
Ronald to stand up for her. But surely 
John Ripley should have had enough dis- 
cernment to know that she was not to be 
bought. 

However She shrugged her shoul- 
ders and packed her brushes and shining 
bottles. Then she closed the bag and, 
carrying it, she passed swiftly down the 
stairs. 

Her footsteps were lost in the heavy 
carpets. There was no one in the hall. Be- 
hind the closed door of the library she could 
hear Ronald’s voice. It had an angry ring, 
a new note. 
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But for her the curtain had fallen on the 
play. She wanted only to get away. Within 
a few blocks she procured a taxicab and 
drove to the station, where she found she 
had just missed a train. The station wait- 
ing room was swept by pollen-laden breezes 
from near-by fields. She sank into suicidal 
depression. 

So completely lost in pessimistic medita- 
tion was she that she started violently when 
a figure dashed in at the door of the empty 
waiting room and cried out her name. It 
was John Ripley, with an anxious face. 

““Thank heaven you missed the 12:50!” 
he exclaimed. “I was afraid you might 
have caught it. Why didn’t you wait? I 
would have brought you here.” 

“Thanks. I was quite well able to bring 
myself.” 

She looked at him coldly; but not- 
withstanding her hostile gaze, he seated 
himself beside her. He drew a long breath 
of relief. ‘‘Now,’ hesaid happily, ‘“‘we can 
really talk.” 

“Talk?” She discouraged the idea with 
her eyebrows. 

“Yes, now that you’ve stopped pretend- 
ing. Surely you want to know that Ronald 
has taken your advice? Yes, he’s finally 
rebelled. He’s starting West tomorrow, 
and no conditions made. So that’s that. 
Now about yourself. You know, I suspected 
from the beginning you were charming. I 
kept feeling how nice you were underneath 
all that make-believe. And now that I look 
at you a 

He turned in his seat to scrutinize her. 
“Ah, yes, you’re just what I thought you 
were, sweet and spirited. But you haven’t 
had the easiest time in the world, and just 
now you’ve got hay fever.” 

“Nothing of the sort,’’ she retorted. “A 
cold in my head.” 

His face lighted with zeal. ‘“‘Do. you 
know whether you’re susceptible to rag- 
weed, or roses, or feathers, or dust, or cu- 
cumbers, or horses, or fe 

She suddenly laughed. ‘“‘Or what have 
you? It seems I can’t get away with it 
even in the sticks. I must be fearfully bad.” 

““You were too bad. And anyhow, you 
gave yourself away twice; once when my 
sister nearly fainted os 

“You care a great deal for your sister, 
don’t you?” she interrupted. 

“Naturally. She’s a remarkable person. 
She’s been mother and father to me—our 
parents died when Aspasia was twelve and 
I was a baby—and head of the house, and 
all that.” 

“Then you must have been horrified by 
the things I said to her. Why didn’t you 
stop me?” 

He smiled, and she felt again that dis- 
concerting impulse to console him. His 
smile was rueful and a little tired. ‘‘Be- 
cause I knew you were partly right. And 
anyhow, she shouldn’t have tried to buy 
you off. If I had known, I wouldn’t have 
let her.” 

“But why didn’t you stand up for me 
then?’’ 

His face became somber as he looked 
away from her, out at the empty platform 
of the railroad station. ‘I suppose I lack 
courage. Certainly I know I’m no longer 
capable of spontaneous recklessness. I’ve 
become something like a vegetable. In 
other words, I’m a failure.” 

“Ah, but why—why?” she cried im- 
patiently. 

“‘Let’s not talk about myself. I’m a lazy 
old bachelor of forty—a country lawyer, a 
middle-aged, dead-and-alive fellow.” 

“But there’s a reason,” she persisted. 
“Why didn’t you do what you wanted to 
do when you were young? There was some- 
thing. What was it?” 

“Well, you see, I wanted to be a doctor— 
not even a specialist, just a general prac- 
titioner. I had two years at medical school, 
and then I—perhaps I hadn’t the convic- 
tion, or something.” 

“You mean you gave it up because your 
sister wanted you to carry out the family 
tradition in some other line. I haven’t any 
patience with you. But it isn’t too late 
now.”’ He shook his head. She became 
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quite beside herself with a surprising anger. 
“Tf Ronald broke away, so can you.” 

“But Aspasia needs me. It’s a large 
estate, and she needs me to look after it. 
She’s not strong.” 

Lydia Lee laughed rudely. ‘‘She’s 
stronger than you and Ronald put to- 
gether. She’s never really needed you. 
She’s merely wanted you as aretainer. I'll 
bet you anything she runs the estate her- 
self and makes you think you’re doing it. 
And what right has she—what right has she 
to your life? Can you answer me that? 
No, you can’t!” 

She clenched her hand into a fist and 
smote the arm of the seat between them. 
It surprised her, the fury and the pity she 
felt. Why should she care? Why should 
she feel the sense of his personal catastrophe 
so keenly? She was bewildered by the gust 
of emotion that controlled her. 

“T am too old now,” he muttered. 

“T’m ashamed of you!” she cried. And 
she made the supreme sacrifice. ‘‘Why, 
look at me! I’m nearly thirty! That’s 
terribly old for the stage. I didn’t get free 
until I was twenty-five, but did I sit down 
then and say too late? Ididnot! I dug in, 
I worked night and day, I refused to let 
anything get in my way. I haven’t done 
anything brilliant, but at least I’ve done 
what I wanted to do. And I’m going on 
too. I’d have landed a good part this 
season if it hadn’t been for this horrible 
hay fever.” 

““You can be cured of that,’’ he inter- 
rupted, his face lighting. ‘Once we find 
out whether it’s feather, or ragweed, or 
Do you know that even rabbits’ fur —— 

“‘Oh, my sables!’’ she jeered. “‘ Maybe 
it’s my sables!”’ 

Like a cuckoo in a clock, a man’s head 
came out of the ticket window. ‘Boston 
train!’ he warned them. 

“‘Good-by!”’ she cried. ‘All my life 
now I shall sneeze at the wrong moment. 
Good-by!”’ 

“Not at all!’ He took her suitcase in 
one hand and her arm firmly in the other. 
“I’m going to Boston with you. There’s a 
specialist there I want you to see.”’ 

Amazed, she twisted away from him and 
they faced each other. They were close, 
and a sense of something vital and of the 
greatest importance passed between them. 

““Why?”’ she asked, in a low voice. 

‘Because I’m in love with you—since the 
first minute I saw you. It’s terrible! It’s 
the real thing. I can’t have a wife with 
hay fever.” 

She lifted a spirited chin. ‘And I can’t 
have even a friend who hasn’t the backbone 
to be what he wants to be. I might con- 
sider marrying a doctor, but I-wouldn’t 
even think of marrying Aspasia Ripley’s 
brother. Which are you going to be?” 

A bell rang offstage. ‘‘Our train! We’ve 
got to run for it,’’ he said, and they fled 
along the platform. With extreme light- 
ness they ran, for their heels were quick- 
silvered with a reckless happiness. “‘ You’re 
as much of a tyrant,’’ he panted, ‘as 
Aspasia.”’ 

“Difference is—I’d be—good for you.”’ 

A porter pushed them up the moving 
steps of the car. They stumbled into the 
vestibule of the Pullman, which was nicely 
dark. John Ripley put his arms about her. 
“Do you think you’re going to be able to 
care—if I start over again?”’ 

“Oh, my dear, I care a good deal already. 
Yesterday I He 

She wanted to tell him how very queer 
and tender she had felt when she watched 
him patiently holding the smelling salts 
under Aspasia’s nose, and how, just now, 
before he appeared in the station, she had 
wanted, really, to die from sheer dis- 
appointment in him. But just at that in- 
stant a puff of smoke drifted in at the door; 
she struggled with and succumbed to one 
of the very most elaborate sneezes she had 
ever sneezed. 

“You see, always at the wrong moment,” 
she sniffed. 

He held her close. ‘‘There is absolutely 
nothing wrong with this moment,” he de- 
clared. 
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\addition to the world-famous dependability and low operat- 
costs that have swept Chevrolet trucks to record-breaking 
hts of popularity, Chevrolet now offers truck bodies of 
vrolet design and construction to meet the public demand 
1 complete Chevrolet-built commercial unit. 


sa result of this new manufacturing policy, commercial car 
‘ts can now obtain a chassis and body engineered as a com- 


:unit and sold as a complete unit at a single unit price. In ] ak ; k Ss i; o.b. 
tion they enjoy all the advantages of the durability, rugged- on iruc Flint 


and strength for which the Chevrolet one-ton truck chassis Pp anel B ody complete Mich 


nous and the fine appearance of quality-built bodies whose 
afford a new order of driver comfort and protection. 


laese new Chevrolet bodies offer numerous features, hereto- 
available only on passenger cars, such as: extra wide sedan- 
doors, double ventilating windshield, plate glass windows 
_Ternstedt regulators, conveniently located instrument 
1, durable leather upholstery, deep comfortable cushions 
lustrous, lasting Duco finish in Biscay Green. 


“nowned for sturdy design and staunch construction, these 
-ovements still further emphasize the remarkable value 
ih has made Chevrolet trucks the choice of so many busi- 
‘men the world over. 


TEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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period of discharge. There is an 
Exide of the right size for every 
set and a type for every tube. 
The Exide Radio Power Unit 
contains an “A” battery anda rec- 
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o light the farm an 
lighten the labor 


UT on the prairie, in New England valleys, 

on lonely mountain sides, thousands of farms, 
churches, schools and stores throughout the nation 
are now electrically lighted by the current from 
Exide Batteries. And the labor of thousands of 
men is saved by Exide Battery power in milking, 
churning and pumping water. There are hundreds 
of thousands of small electric plants in daily use in 
the country and on yachts, and a great majority of 
them are equipped with Exide Batteries. 


Railroad trains are lighted by Exide Batteries, draw- 
bridges are operated, street trucks propelled, fire alarms 
rung. On land and sea, important radio stations rely on 
the Exide. Emergency power in the central lighting 
stations of our great cities is provided by huge Exide 
Batteries. A majority of the world’s submarines are 
propelled, under the sea, by Exide Batteries. 


For every purpose there is an Exide, rugged and long- 
lived, built by the world’s largest manufacturers of storage 
batteries. 
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For your When the pres- 

ent battery in 

G AR your automobile 

wears out, get an 

Exide—for the sake of economy. 

The price is extremely reasonable, 

repair bills little or nothing, and 

the life is notably long. . . . 

There is an Exide Battery dealer 
neat your home. 


Thus it was not surprising that young Way- 
man should come to him in the first flood 
of his bewildered grief, to tell Hewett the 
story of the intimacy between him and the 
old man. 

Wayman had come direct from college to 
the Tribune office; came about the first of 
July, without credentials or introduction, 
to ask for a job. The office was short- 
handed, the vacation season was just get- 
ting under way, Krause was harried and in 
need of an extra man or two. So Wayman 
was hired. His own eagerness and his 
measure of ability were sufficient to hold 
the job after it was his. In the fall, when 
two or three other men were discharged, he 
was kept on; and during that winter he 
justified his retention and became, so far 
as such a thing is possible, a fixture there- 
abouts. 

He had, of course, no direct contact with 
Pease. The old man did his work alone, 
laboring along his own courses, turning in 
his copy when it was due, paying little heed 
toany man. Dell remarked him at his desk 
in the corner; and since he was a friendly 
youngster he tried now and then to find a 
common ground on which they two could 
meet. But Pease was reticent and reserved, 
and from this front Dell fell back rebuffed 
and vaguely disappointed. But he must 
have discovered in Pease some quality 
which attracted him, for he persisted in 
these small attentions; and though Pease 
was manifestly uncomfortable and pre- 
ferred to be let alone, he found no final 
word to put the young man by. 

“T guess I was sorry for him,’”’ Wayman 
confided to Hewett. ‘‘He was such a lonely 
old boy, trying so darned hard to keep his 
back straight and his lip stiff.”’ 

But Pease was the last man to welcome 
sympathy. He had, outside his work, no 
contact with the men in the office at all; he 
never saw them elsewhere, or, if he did, he 
met their greetings with the most formal 
nod. In another man this attitude might 
have inspired resentment, but no one re- 
sented it in Pease. There was something 
defensive in his stiff and frigid bearing, in 
his carefully bolstered dignity, his outward 
pride. 

He was, as has been said, usually to be 
seen at his desk in the dark corner, far from 
the windows; but there were interruptions. 
At intervals of two or three months Mrs. 
Pease used to telephone Krause to say that 
her husband would be unable to come to 
the office for a day or two. No one in the 
office had ever seen her; she was known 
only by her voice over the telephone. But 
even for Krause this was sufficient. 

“‘She’s a gentlewoman,” he used to say. 
“Even her voice smells of lavender.” 

He heard this voice at intervals that 
were regular and recurrent. “‘Mr. Pease 
has developed a slight coryza,’’ she always 
explained. “I am keeping him in bed for a 
day or two. I trust this will not inconven- 
ience you.”’. And Krause always reassured 
her volubly. But sometimes he cursed 
Pease. 

So did the young man whose turn it was 
to do Pease’s work, to handle the church 
news. But neither of them ever upbraided 
Pease himself when, after an interval, he 
reappeared at his desk, his eyes still in- 
flamed with the traces of his ailment. 

After the intimacy between Pease and 
Wayman developed, Wayman on such oc- 
casions usually volunteered to do the old- 
ster’s work as well as his own. “I always 
thought he must be sickly,’” Wayman told 
Hewett. ‘I worried about him; and I used 
to tell him to go to bed and take a highball 
and have a good sweat.” Hewett smiled 
at this, and Wayman said resentfully, 
“Probably that does seem funny to you, 
but I don’t get such a laugh out of it as the 
rest of you do.” 

Hewett placated him, and he went on 
with the tale; went on to tell what it was 
that first brought him and Pease together. 
He had in town a number of acquaintances 
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inherited from his four years in college. He 
lived on the Hill with two other young men 
of his own age; and when his work in the 
office was done there were long evenings to 
be filled, and an eager youth in him de- 
manded occupation. It was this which led 
in the end to his friendship with Pease. 

“T got hold of some bad liquor,”’ he ex- 
plained speciously, and Hewett nodded his 
understanding. 

“Time was,” he commented, “‘when a 
man had to remember something he had 
eaten, to decide that it had disagreed with 
him. But now bad liquor explains it more 
easily.” 

Wayman grinned. “I didn’t know then 
that he lived up that way,” he continued. 
‘“And when I tried to get into the taxi, 
there was ice on the curb and I slipped and 
fell flat on my back, half under the cab, and 
he came by just then and recognized me.” 

He recognized the boy and took him in 
charge; helped Dell into the taxi and him- 
self got in. ‘‘But I went off to sleep about 
that time,’”’ Wayman confessed, ‘‘and he 
didn’t know where I lived, so he stopped at 
a drug store and telephoned the office and 
found out. And then he took me home.” 

“Dan and Vic were out that night,” he 
continued—they were the men with whom 
he shared his quarters—‘‘so Pease and the 
taxi man got me upstairs, and then Pease 
stayed and undressed me and put me to 
bed, and put a cold towel on my head. Vic 
came in about two o’clock, and the old man 
was still there, sitting by the bed. And 
Vic thanked him and took me off his hands 
and let him go home.”’ 

Wayman went to Pease, in the office next 
morning, to thank him. ‘I expected him 
to be just the same as he’d been before,’’ he 
explained. “I thought he might give me 
the devil, or something. But you know, he 
was mighty friendly and nice to me. And 
we hit it off fine from then on, right along.” 

“There’s no surer way to come to like 
a person,”’ Hewett suggested, ‘‘than to do 
him a service.” 

Wayman nodded. “Probably you’re 
right,”’ he agreed. “I don’t know. Any- 
way, that’s the way it happened. That’s 
what started things.” 

“When was this?’”’ Hewett asked, and 
Wayman told him some two years before; 
went on to sketch in the tale of those two 
years. 


They did not rush into intimacy, these 
two; but the friendship between them, 
thus begun, based on Wayman’s weakness 
and the old man’s service, ripened by slow, 
sure stages. Wayman sometimes stood by 
the other’s desk to talk for a while, when 
there was no pressing business to be done, 
and these moments became more frequent 
and more extended. Wayman had a cheer- 
fulness about him; a way of laughing while 
he talked, of discovering the humor in all 
that went forward. 

Pease was observed once or twice to 
laugh with the younger man, not so much 
at what the boy said as by infection from 
the other’s gayety. 

Then one night Krause asked Wayman 
to go to a theatrical opening and write two 
sticks by way of a perfunctory review of 
the new play; and Wayman suggested that 
Pease go with him. The old man agreed, and 
went. 

“T didn’t like the piece,’’ Wayman ex- 
plained to Hewett, “‘and we got to talking 
about it between the acts. I remember it 
was one of these things translated from the 
French; not a farce, but a heavy, medical 
sort of tragedy, with a chap in it who was 
no good, and who got hisin theend. Gloomy 
stuff, and I said so.” 

But Pease, it appeared, thought well of 
the play, and he tried to point out to Way- 
man its somewhat technical excellencies. 

“A critic,’’ he explained, “‘has to discover 
first what the author tried to do, then to 
weigh the worth of that project, and the 
merit of its development. He has no right 


to condemn a play because he does not like 
its theme.” 

Wayman refused to accept this point of 
view. ‘“‘A man goes to the theater to be 
amused,”’ he insisted. ‘‘He wants a chance 
to chuckle, and to cry a little maybe; but 
principally he wants to laugh. That’s fair 
enough, isn’t it?”’ 

“The great dramas are all tragic,’’ Pease 
pointed out to him. ‘‘They evoke pity and 
fear, and through them effect a purification 
from these and like passions.’”’ There was 
something sonorous in his tone; and Way- 
man thought the old man was himself in 
some ways a tragic figure, and he let the 
argument fall. 

But it was from this conversation, Way- 
man told Hewett, that they were led to a 
discussion of the play Pease had written 
long before; and the young man was inter- 
ested, asked if he might some time read it. 
Pease, in the end, brought the manuscript 
to the office. 

“And it was after I’d read it,’’ Wayman 
explained, “‘that he asked me to dinner the 
first time; but that time Mrs. Pease called 
me up and canceled the invitation. It was 
one of the times when he was—sick.”’ He 
grimaced ruefully. ‘‘She said he had a 
slight coryza, and asked me to come the 
week after.’”’ He added a moment later, 
“‘She’s a wonderful woman.” 

“You went, then, afterward?’’ Hewett 
prompted, and Wayman nodded. The ad- 
dress Pease gave him was in one of those 
old back streets below the Hill where an- 
tiquity dwells in shabby gentility. Houses 
with fan lights above the doors, crushed 
thin between garages and small, mean 
stores. The house did not belong to Pease, 
of course; he and Mrs. Pease lived in two 
rooms on the third floor. 

“They had some arrangement by which 
their meals were served there,’ Wayman 
said. ‘We had dinner in the front room, a 
kind of living room, or library or some- 
thing.” 

He had been impressed by the atmos- 
phere of the old house, by the beauty of age 
which sat upon the shabby and collapsing 
furniture, by the grave hospitality of his 
host. “‘Like the fine old gentleman he was,” 
said Wayman stoutly; and he spoke, gen- 
tly, of Mrs. Pease. ‘‘ You see,’’ he explained, 
“she’s an invalid. Some kind of hip disease, 
so that she walks with a frightful limp. 
Can hardly walk at all. Pease told me she 
almost never left the house. She wore— 
always wore, when I went there—a black 
lace dress and a white lace scarf or shawl, 
or something of the kind, over her shoul- 
ders.” 

He said she presided at the little table, 
her wrinkled hands graceful above the cof- 
fee cups. ‘‘Made me feel like a visiting 
prince,’ he declared whimsically. ‘As 
though I ought to be wearing a black stock 
and a frilled shirt, and ought to know how 
to bow.” 

“Pease had a dignity,’”’ Hewett agreed, 
and Wayman nodded. 

“Learned it from her,”’ he said. ‘‘No one 
could live with her without becoming 
courtly and grave and fine.” 

He made, he said, some reference to the 
old man’s recent indisposition. “I had a 
feeling, then,’’ he confessed, ‘“‘that I had 
made Pease uncomfortable; he seemed to 
shrink in his chair. But it did not disturb 
her. I remember she said that she had been 
ill and he had taken care of her. ‘He grew 
overtired,’ she told me. ‘His resistance 
broke down ei 

And Wayman added proudly, “You 
never had the feeling, though, that here 
were a couple of feeble old invalids who 
ought to be in a hospital. She did not in- 
vite pity. Nothing of the kind. You had 
to admire her, and respect her, and even 
envy her a little, and him too.” 

‘She impressed you,’’ Hewett remarked; 
and Wayman nodded, and then said 
thoughtfully, half to himself: 

“T hope to God she’s—all right now.” 
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As the friendship between the two rip- 
ened, they began to pull to pieces the play 
Pease had written and seek to improve 
it; andin the end they abandoned it alto- 
gether and sought to build a new piece on 
the ashes of the old. 

“‘T’d write a scene,’’ Wayman explained, 
“and then we’d go over it together, and 
he’d work out the effects. We made little 
dolls to represent the characters, and a toy 
stage, and we used to move the dolls to and 
fro.”’ He was, as youth must be, impatient 
to be done; worked in desperate haste, 
would now and then have slighted his task 
so that it might be the sooner finished. 
“But Pease wouldn’t let me hurry,’ he 
said. “‘He made me feel it was somehow 
shameful to hurry. We used to spend a 
whole evening in their front room moving 
our dolls about, and talking them over, and 
running through the speeches, playing the 
parts. And sometimes Mrs. Pease would 
help us. And we’d laugh together. He 
could laugh, you know. You’d have been 
surprised to hear him.” 

He added abstractedly, ‘I started by 
being sorry for him, but I got to be awfully 
fond of that old man.” 

Hewett said, after a moment, ‘‘He was 
proud of you, Dell. You could see it here in 
the office. I’ve seen him cut out stories you 
had written and put them away in his 
pocketbook.” 

Wayman nodded. ‘‘He used to take 
them home and read them to her,’ he said 
ruefully. ‘‘He’s read them sometimes when 
I was there.’’ And he hesitated, and then 
explained, “‘ You see, they’d never had any 
children. He always called her ‘Mother,’ 
though; and one evening I called her 
‘Mother.’ Didn’t mean to. Just caught it 
from him. But it pleased her alot. He told 
me so afterward, but he didn’t need to tell 
me. I saw the tears in her eyes. They were 
both mighty proud of me’’—he laughed 
uncomfortably—‘“‘in a proprietary sort of 
way,” he expounded. ‘It was amusing, 
and pitiful too. As though they owned me.” 

“T expect he felt that he did,’’ Hewett 
suggested. ‘‘Felt that he’d—rescued you.” 

Wayman made a fierce, rebellious ges- 
ture. “Then why in God’s name couldn’t 
he let me ——”’ He checked himself, sat for 
a moment with grim eyes, so came to the 
end of the tale. 

“T knew it was coming,” he said at last. 

“You mean this last—attack of his?’’ 
Hewett asked. 

“T should have known,’ Wayman 
amended. ‘You see,’”’ he explained, ‘I 
knew she’d been ill. She had times when 
she was. Her hip was always painful; but 
there were times when it was worse, and 
she couldn’t walk at all and had to be 
tended. And then he’d take care of her. 
They couldn’t afford a nurse, of course, and 
he’d get tired out. He was pretty old, you 
know.” 

He hesitated, then continued, “‘I met him 
Thursday afternoon as he left the office.’ 
Hewett remembered their encounter by 
the door. “‘He was looking dragged and 
tired, and I asked him how she was and he 
said she was better. I told him to look out 
for himself, not catch cold; and he prom- 
ised. I remember he said, ‘This hasn’t 
been so bad.’ That’s what he said, ‘This 
hasn’t been so bad.’’’ Wayman cried, ‘“‘He 
ought to have told me. I could have helped 
him through.” 

“He didn’t want you to know,” Hewett 
reminded the young man. ‘You werea big 
thing in his life. Like ason. And you ad- 
mired him—admired and respected him. 
How could he let you know?” 

Wayman bowed his head. ‘‘Oh, I know 
how he looked at it. But he was wrong.” 

He had already told Hewett, in the be- 
ginning of their conversation, of his last 
glimpse of the old man, his last encounter 
with Joseph Pease. Wayman had been 
dancing that evening, with a dozen orso 
young folk of his age, at a supper club in 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
one of the side streets below the Hill: But 
he grew tired before the others, and left 
them and set out toward his rooms alone, 
walking home, and as he swung up the Hill 
he saw Pease still half a block away, and 
even in the night he recognized the man. 

“‘T recognized his hat,’’ he told Hewett. 
“‘He was under one of the lights and I saw 
it plainly, and I hurried to come up with 
him.” 

Pease must have recognized Wayman, 
too; must even through the bewilderment 
of his senses have had a moment’s under- 
standing of the catastrophe that threatened 
him. For he hurried, and turned aside into 
a darkened passageway. But Wayman saw 
him turn and followed there. 

‘“Someone had put ash cans in the pas- 
sage,’’ the boy explained, “‘and they’d been 
emptied, and one of them was on its side. It 
was dark in there, and he stumbled over it, 
and rolled over it and fell on his face. I 
heard the clatter, and ran in and came to 
him.” 

He found the old man unconscious, his 
cheek and his nose scraped and bleeding a 
little, his breath coming stertorously. And 
Wayman in his great distress did not at 
once understand. 

“‘T’d had one highball at the club,” he 
said. ‘‘Probably that was why I didn’t 
smell it on him. I thought he was badly 
hurt, fractured skull or something; and it 
scared me when I couldn’t revive him.” 

He picked up the unconscious man and 
carried him to the end of the passage, and 
found, a few doors away, the brass plate of 
a physician, and rang the bell. 

“T carried Pease in,” he told Hewett, 
“and this doctor came downstairs in a 
dressing gown and took a look at him, and 
turned up his eyelid. 

“And he said, ‘He’s all right. You can’t 
hurt a drunken man.’”’ 

The word found Wayman all unprepared; 
it struck him shockingly. ‘I had never 
thought of it,’’ he confessed. 

“Curious you hadn’t known,” Hewett 
commented. ‘‘He’d been seen so, by men 
in the office, before. Everyone understood 
what his coryzas were.” 

“Everyone but me,’ Wayman cried 
bitterly. 
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“T always thought that was why he bore 
himself so frigidly,’’ Hewett suggested. 
“For fear someone would make a joke of 
it—for fear he would have to acknowledge 
to himself the fact that we all knew.” 

“Tt never occurred to me, even then, 
that this was an old story,’ the boy de- 
clared. “I just thought it accident, because 
he was tired from taking care of her. And 
then I realized I’d have to take him home 
to her. I’d have taken him to my room— 
the way he once took me—but I knew she’d 
worry, and I’d have to go tell her some- 
thing; and she wasn’t one you could lie to. 
So when he was fixed up a bit I took him 
home.” 

He added, ‘‘The doctor gave him some- 
thing; he was coming out of it. I tele- 
phoned for a cab, and he was able to walk 
out of the door. But he wouldn’t talk to 
me. He just did as I said, in a dumb way, 
without looking at me. And after I got him 
into the cab I went back for my hat, and he 
threw a bottle out on the sidewalk. He 
must have had it in his pocket. He was 
shuddering when I got to him, and cough- 
ing, strangling with the drink he’d had.” 

He seemed to summon his memories. ‘‘I 
didn’t reproach him or laugh at him or 
anything,” he cried, striving for reassur- 
ance. “‘I just told him it was all right, and 
we were going home. And we drove to his 
place and I got him upstairs.” 

Mrs. Pease was waiting for them, he 
said; she heard them on the stairs, and 
opened the door and stood there. ‘“‘She 
couldn’t see us, but she knew him,” he ex- 
plained. ‘It was dark in the hall, but she 
knew him. Didn’t speak at all, but just 
stood waiting there till we came into the light 
from inside the room. Then the old man— 
I had him by the arm—he laughed likea sick 
man, delirious, and he spoke to her. He 
said, ‘Dell’s brought me home.’”’ 

The boy added then, ‘‘It was frightful. 
As though he’d said he was dying!”’ 

Mrs. Pease bowed her head, he said, at 
the words. “‘In a quick way,” he explained. 
“As though something had struck her, hurt 
her badly. And when she looked at me I 
saw she was crying. And I said—I tried to 
laugh and cheer them up—TI said, ‘It’s all 
right, Mrs. Pease. He had a fall, and I 
happened along.’”’ 
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“She didn’t speak for a moment, and 
then she said, ‘He’s been wearying himself 
over me, Dell.’”’ 

The young man added, with a bitter 
stroke of his hand, ‘“‘ You’d never look for 
such a woman to beg, but her voice was 
like a plea, and that was pretty bad too. 
And I told her, ‘It’s all right. He’ll be 
fine now.’ And then I saw he was looking 
at me.” 

They must have stood there—the old 
man and the young—for a long moment 
so, their eyes encountering; and there was 
nothing Pease could say, and the boy found 
at first no words. 

“But the way he looked at me made me 
remember how proud he’d been of me,”’ 
Wayman explained. ‘I tried to reassure 
him. I know I said, over and over again, 
‘It’s all right, Joe!’”’ 

But after that first ery to his wife, 
“Dell’s brought me home,” Pease spoke 
no further word. Only he held the boy’s 
eyes for a while, miserably, and then he 
turned and moved uncertainly across the 
room and through the door into their other 
room and closed the door behind him. 

“That’s the last time I saw him,’ Dell 
told Hewett. ‘‘I stood a minute, and then 
she started to go after him; and she 
turned at the door and said good night to 
me in that gracious way she had. And 
then she went in where he was. So I 
thought I’d better come away.”’ 


When, after an interval of days, Pease 
did not return to his roll-topped desk in the 
corner of the office, Wayman went to seek 
him out and found the two old people gone. 

“Packed and gone,’ he told Hewett, 
“with never a word left for me.” 

He was torn with resentful sorrow, the 
rebellious sorrow of youth, grief not un- 
mixed with sullen anger; but Hewett was 
an older man and he had understanding. 
It seemed to him that he stood for a little in 
those shabby rooms where the crippled 
gentlewoman tended and comforted the 
shamed old man—to be shamed is a bitter 
dose for age—a room full of aching, empty 
tragedy. He did not try to make Wayman 
understand. Wayman would forget, and 
this was well. There are some things too 
black for youth to comprehend. 
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STOP AT THE RED SIGN 


It shows where happy healthy refresh- 
ment awaits you at more than 400,000 
cool and cheerful places. So shines a 
good drink in a thirsty world ~ ~ ~ 
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this year, for example; horses of every color 
and every character; docile horses and 
wild horses, bunch quitters, broncos and 
buckers, cow ponies and part Thorough- 
breds. And they must be not only driven 
in a more or less constant direction but 
they must be corralled each night on the 
way, watered and grazed. 

Take the matter of water alone. A horse 
apparently needs more water than a cow, 
and 425 horses need considerable water; 
and this is arid country, sparsely settled. 

Never shall I forget the troubled eyes of 
that rancher who heard our car passing and 
came out from his lonely house to hail Bill. 
“When are you figuring on driving up the 
rest of the horses, Bill?” 

“Right away.” 

“Well, I was just thinking. My reser- 
voir’s mighty low, Bill. I hardly know 
what to do about it.” 

And the relief he showed when Bill said 
the horses were going by another route! 
Water is life out here, and it has been a dry 
spring. 

By six o’clock we were at Ben and Clare’s 
and the end of the journey. Ben had his 
arm in a plaster cast; he still looks sur- 
prised when he tells how he was tying his 
coat on the back of his saddle and his horse 
reached up and kicked him across the cor- 
ral. But they have made the little house 
down on Wild Horse Creek very homelike. 
They have a good well, although all the 
water has to be packed into the house, and 
a row of geraniums in front of the porch 
and a yellow rosebush at the end. 

But the country is desolate and bare be- 
yond belief. Treeless and brown, it is worn 
by erosion into grotesque and sinister 
forms. It is a cruel country, to the eye. 
Even Wild Horse Creek, which I had pic- 
tured as lending a bit of softening beauty, 
turned out in this dry season to be little 
more than a series of yellow pools, with 
along its banks a straggling line of cotton- 
woods and willows. 

Wesat on the porch that night and heard 
the coyotes barking in what seemed to be a 
semicircle around us. And I cheerfully 
stated that I would help with the wrangling 
the next morning and then come back with 
the herd. But I did not. 


Rocked to Sleep 


There is a curious instinct in some in- 
dividuals which drives them to seeking 
trouble. They go through for considerable 
periods of time, sleeping soft and living 
easy, and then comes the call of adventure 
and discomfort and they are off. 

Why I should be cursed with this tem- 
perament I do not know. Perhaps it is a 
matter of the im- 
agination; that I 
see myself a dash- 
ing and gallant 
figure, doing un- 
usual things with 
brilliance and 
grace. But experi- 
enceshould tell me 
that the amount 
of brilliance and 
grace I display at 
such times is neg- 
ligible, and that 
the worn and be- 
draggled figure I 
cut at the end is a 
good many things, 
but certainly not 
heroic. But be 
that asit may 

I slept that 
night on a leather 
couch in Clare 
and Ben’s sitting 
room. They had 
offered me their 
bed, but Ben’s 
broken arm was in 
a cast and he did 
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not look like a man who could clutch his 
bed all night to keep from sliding off. Sara 
and Lizzie—yes, Lizzie was there. But 
you don’t know Sara; she and Bunk took 
down the saddles—Sara and Lizzie slept 
on a davenport bed in the dining room and 
Big Bill and Patty had a tepee tent in the 
yard. ; 

A tepee tent has the bottom sewed in and, 
generally speaking, what is under it when it 
goes up stays under—anything from a coil 
of rope to a tree stump. I have personally 
lain across a forgotten ax all night. But the 
point is that the cowboys, in a spirit of 
recklessness, had put a number of rocks 
under Bill’s side of the tent, and then re- 
tired to the bunk house and barricaded the 
door. But no barricade could hold Bill out 
after he discovered that stone quarry, and 
one or two of them mounted their horses 
the next morning somewhat stiffly. 


It’s Nice to Get Up in the Morning 


When I say morning I mean morning. 
At four A.M. the call to roll out was sounded, 
and I released my clutch on the chair 
which was holding me in bed and got up. I 
dressed in a pitiless glare of publicity, ate 
breakfast with the rest, and at five was in 
the saddle. It was one of the few times in 
my life when I watched the dawn coming 
up—‘‘by thunder!” as Kipling should have 
put it. And I consider it a greatly over- 
estimated event. 

However, by five we were on our horses in 
the corral. And Ginger, who is well named, 
was honing to get back to the herd and the 
pasture he had just left. As time went on 
that day I was to wonder at his enthusiasm 
to return there; it covered twenty square 
miles, did that field, and in conformation it 
resembled the Grand Canyon. Consisting 
of rattlesnakes—they killed three in the 
first hour or two—rocks, washes, cliffs, 
cactus and sagebrush, it looked less like 
home to me than almost any spot I can 
remember. Z 

We covered six miles at a trot to get 
there, and as I have said, Ginger was in a 
hurry, so Big Bill and I headed the caval- 
cade. And right picturesque it was too. 
Lizzie, hurt at the mention of her hunting 
coat last year, wore a brand-new calfskin 
vest, brown and white, with the hair out. 

“Nice vest you’ve got there, Liz.”’ 

“Yes,” she says, eying it. ‘“‘Ain’t 
Nature grand anyhow?” : 

Sara’s red head, the cowboys in bright 
shirts, neckerchiefs, sombreros and chaps, 
were brilliant spots of color in that brown 
country. Patty and Clare—Patty an ex- 
perienced wrangler, and Clare, who had 
ridden the range and the fences there every 
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day for a year, winter and all—were got up 
in businesslike fashion. And Big Bill, 
massive and straight in the saddle, is 
always a sight to remember. 

So we jingled and swished along with 
that peculiar sound of leather on leather 
which I always associate with these expe- 
ditions, and which is only imitated in the 
East by the wearer of a new pair of cordu- 
roy breeches. 

It was hot. At ten minutes after five I 
took off my sombrero and wiped my steam- 
ing face. At eleven minutes past I did the 
same thing. After that I gave it up. The 
combined pores opened up by Ginger and 
myself that morning would sound like a 
problem in astronomy. d 

Distance is a purely relative matter. Six 
miles in an automobile is no distance at all, 
and in an airplane is even less. But six 
miles to a pasture before one begins really 
to work is a long way on a horse, especially 
if one has not been riding lately—and I had 
not been. We had sold our horses at home, 
following an unpleasant episode when the 
head of the house had taken his foot out of 
the stirrup to rest it and the horse chose 
that moment to bolt. It slipped and threw 
him off on his head and then fell on him and 
broke his leg. But it was not that which 
caused us to sell the horses, but the incident 
of the pearl scarfpin which grew out of it 
and caused a certain amount of feeling. 

For it developed, when the pin was still 


missing some two weeks later, that while he | 


lay unconscious in the road I had cannily 


salvaged his pin, run it through his scarf, | 


put on the safety catch and put the scarf in 
my riding-coat pocket. I had no recollec- 
tion of so doing, but the damning fact re- 
mained, arguing a heartlessness really alien 
to my nature. And so we sold the horses! 


Disciples of Liberty 


Therefore six miles to me at the be- 
ginning of the riding season this year was 
six miles and even more. But I had learned 
one thing from last year—I knew enough 
to refuse the big circle. Let somebody else 
do it, somebody who enjoyed riding thirty 
miles of rattlesnakes, cactus, sagebrush and 
alkali dust; somebody who liked careening 
along the side of a gully to head back a 
stampeding herd, or yearned to search out 
the bunch quitters neatly hidden in a draw. 

The short circle for Lizzie and me this 
time. We rode deliberately, guarding the 
valley beneath us. Over a ridge we came 
across an antelope and watched it bound on 
rubber feet across the brown landscape. 
Now and then on the sky line miles away 
we could see the silhouettes of running 
horses and the wranglers behind them. 
Heads up and tails 
flying, the string 
would be turned 
down into some 
steep valley, be 
lost to view, and 
later on emerge in 
the bottom land 
below us, there to 
make wild abor- 
tive attempts to 
escape once more 
to freedom. 

In a couple of 
hours about 100 
horses had been 
collected. From 
all sides the riders 
closed in behind 
themand the drive 
began. But the 
horses were an- 
gry and resentful; 
they nipped and 
kicked at one, an- 
other. At each 
opening from the 
main valley some 
disciple of liberty 
would take off ona 
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Why find Fe 


—are the world’s 
finest apples 


ESTLING against the snow-capped 

Cascade Mountains, in the valley of 
the mighty Columbia River, is a district 
world famous for the excellence of its 
apples. Here are found—nota few only— 
but every natural advantage favorable for 
the culture of fine apples; a light volcanic 
soil, tremendously deep and rich; quanti- 
ties of pure, soft water from melting moun- 
tain snows; and the long, warm sunshine 
and cool nights of this northern latitude, 
which develops in the fruit its character- 
istic rich, full flavor, from blossom time 


| until the apples are picked and boxed for 
| the markets of the world. 


Jim Hill is the name of the finest apples 


| grown in these famous mountain valleys 


—* Nature's chosen apple land.” Every 
apple is fully matured. Look at one, and 
you will be struck by its color, by its char- 
acteristic bouquet and aroma. Eat it, and 
you will find within a cool, crisp, juicy 
deliciousness which invites you to have 
another. Cooked, you will find the various 
Jim Hill varieties equally tempting. 


VERY genuine Jim Hill apple is twice in- 
spected for perfection of quality, form and 
color, and individually wrapped in a specially 
processed wrapper bearing the Jim Hill trade- 
mark. Ask your grocer or fruit dealer to leave 
these wrappers intact. Every box bears the 
name of the variety, the number of apples, and 
the name of the actual grower. You'll find box 
purchase bothan economy andaconvenience. 


Write for folder illustrating six Jim 
Hill varieties in natural colors, with 
description and uses. 


from 
“Nature's Ghosen Apple Land” 


Wenatchee District Co-Operative Association 


A non-profit organization of growers 
Operating 7,000 acres of mountain- 
guarded orchards, Wenatchee, 
Washington 
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All the translucent: 
beauty of new parch- 
ment shades in BUSS 
Lights and still only 


"Shade tilts 


in any direction. 


Bulhiadiusts 


to any position. 


(screws out.) : a ao 
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New Beauties in 


BUSS Lights 


— with parchment shades 


aac 


When you see this beautiful 
new line of Buss Lights, you will 
never again choose the ordinary 
rigid stand lamp that can’t do 
anything else but stand. 


More than just a stand lamp — 
you can clamp it or hang it; 
then adjust the light any way 


Today you may use your Buss Light 
as a decorative stand lamp to bring light 
and color to some part of the room. 
Tomorrow, at your wish, it becomes a 
clamp lamp, on the bed or mirror or 
anywhere, by simply twirling out the 
base plate. Or you can hang it up on 
a hook or nail for any temporary light- 
ing purpose. Any time, any place, 
you can read, sew or play by your Buss 
Light, because both the bulb and shade 
adjust to throw the light rays any way. 


Six charming models 


Parchment shades in dainty floral designs for 
the bedroom or boudoir, or in rich subdued 
color schemes for your library or living room. 
Metal shades in Decorated Iyory or Bronze. 

Price $3, complete with shade, base and extra 
long cord (bulb not included). There is also a 
plain Bronze Buss Light with metal shade for 
kitchen, garage or work room, costing only $2. 
(Canada prices $4.50 and $3.00). 

Ask for Buss Lights at any store that han- 
dies lights. Bussmann Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


Look for this 


a display. Wie 
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run and would be followed by a dozen or so. 
Then the cowboys would shoot off, circle 
around and head them back in a whirl of 
dust and a thunder of indignant hoofs. 

Down there in the valley the heat was 
dreadful and the dust was worse. I had 
only gone twelve miles, but many of the 
men had already traveled double that 
distance and more. The ridden horses were 
covered with sweat. It seemed to me that 
I had been years without water, and it was 
only eight o’clock in the morning and 175 
more horses to be picked up on the way 
back. 

In arough corral by a deserted and ruined 
ranch house they penned the bunch and 
began to rope out fresh horses. It was ex- 
citing work. The animals had been free 
for eight months; now they were not only 
corralled again but Big Bill with his deadly 
rope was in their midst. They milled and 
squealed, reared and snorted, but Bill was 
as calm asa May morning. He stood, loop 
ready, in that inferno of sweating flesh and 
rushing hoofs, picked out his victim, gave 
a flick of the wrist, and the noose settled 
down to an accompaniment of roars, strug- 
gles, pawings at the air and equine impre- 
cations. 

Farewell, freedom! Farewell, rattle- 
snakes and antelopes and joyous whinnies 
and the companionable biting of manes by 
which horses show affection for one an- 
other! Farewell, the muddy water holes, 
the little green meadows and the shade of 


| the draws at hot midday! 


Dry as Dust 


The horse lunges and frets, but he ac- 
cepts the bit at last. The saddle is slapped 
on, the cinch drawn up and a cowboy swings 
aboard. A furtive attempt or two to throw 
the combination, a desperate flurry, a 
touch of the spurs, and then resignation 
and despair. 

Farewell, freedom! 

But we had only the nucleus of the herd. 
On the way back we were not only to pick 
up the remainder but to hold what we had, 
and this was not easy. During the long 
winter months social groups had been es- 
tablished, leaders had developedsupremacy, 
unpleasant horses, given to flattening their 
ears and showing their teeth, had been 
ostracized. And now we were giving a 
party and asking them all to come and be 
happy together! 

It could not be. One gap in our defenses, 
to change the figure, and out of it would 
stream a line of recalcitrants. It was like 
the Republican Party. Some Borah or La 
Follette of a horse would see an opening, 
whirl and make for it, and all the others 
that were too timid to start themselves 
would run after him. There was no use 
arguing with them; the only thing was to 
run them back again, a point which the 
party in question might note to advantage. 

More miles, more dust, more thirst. Even 
Ginger was coughing. Somebody said that 
if he were cut he would bleed mud. My 
soft muscles ached intolerably, and my 
knees had not met for what seemed to be 
years. Lizzie, too, was in trouble. She 
had changed horses during the stop, and 
nothing was plainer than that the fresh one 
did not like her. Now and then she dashed 
past with a set look on her face and the new 
calfskin vest flapping in the dirt. When her 
horse stopped it was to attempt to get his 
head down and his back up, the first po- 
sition in bucking and highly ominous. But 
it was no time for individual troubles. On, 
and yet on. 


On the top of a high meadow we stopped . 


and a few of us rode herd while the others 
did the final picking up. It was a hot spot. 
Looking back, I know that it was beautiful; 
to the limit of the horizon in every direction 
lay this austere and empty country, fan- 
tastically eroded, treeless, colorless save for 
the gray of the sagebrush, the yellow of the 
dry earth or the occasional stain of mineral 
or some exposed rock face. 

Men came to it, and occasionally they 
conquered it. But mostly it conquered 
them. They packed in their boards, or 
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painfully cut trees and hauled the logs, and 
built their small crude houses. Then a 
drought, or the eternal loneliness, and they 
went away again—or died. 

It will always be here, unchanged. Civili- 
zation cannot touch it. There are no moun- 
tains whose snows might feed reservoirs for 
its redemption. The plow of the dry 
farmer cannot cultivate its stony soil. Per- 
haps the geologist will come along some 
day with his talk of domes and clines and 
anticlines and there will spring up here and 
there little tar-paper and clapboard oil 
towns, with unpaved streets and rows of 
tanks and a pipe line leading to the world 
outside. But until then it will be the 
Death Valley of the Northwest. 

But it was not even beautiful to me then. 
For three hours we sat on our horses on that 
plateau and boiled in the broiling sun. The 
bunch augmented. Bobby or Reed or 
Russell would head in, driving their pick- 
ups ahead of them. Sometimes ten, some- 
times fifty, the horses came running in, 
joined the herd, and after discovering that 
the way back was blocked, fell to grazing 
the sparse brown grass. 

They had had a good winter. All of 
them were fat. Already they had shed 
much of their heavy winter coats and were 
emerging sleek and shiny. And practically 
all of them were there. Bill, who knows 
every one of the 425 the ranch possesses, 
mentally checked them off and was satisfied. 

But we had found one tragedy. Poor old 
Navajo had been ailing, and we came across 
him newly dead on a hillside. How strangely 
these dead creatures flatten out! No one 
can mistake a sleeping horse for a dead one. 
The proud arch of the neck has fallen in; 
even the barrel-like chest has lost its round- 
ness. It lies, poor corpse, close to old 
Mother Earth and soon to be a part of her. 

At eleven o’clock we started back, and 
the less said of that return the better. The 
horses thundered ahead of us, lost in a 
smoke screen of alkali dust. And Ginger 
was one of the finest possible exponents of 
the herd instinct. Any attempt to keep 
him back where the air was breathable he 
foiled by the simple method of taking the 
bit between his teeth and then ignoring it. 
Indeed, so well did he maneuver that when 
Big Bill finally pointed the herd at an open 
gate in the wire and rode through it, it 
was up to me to try to start them through. 


Does a Cowboy Work? 


And they would not move—275 horses 
looked at that gate, and beyond it they saw 
275 Eastern dudes, wearing large spurs and 
with a mania for eating out of a lunch box 
on top of a mountain peak, and they would 
not move. Nancy Jane’s black Shetland 
pony, indeed, planted himself across it as a 
barrier, and as a Shetland pony is the most 
obstinate thing on four legs, barring the 
army mule, there was nothing doing until 
the cowboys came up. 

Then the horses knew their masters and 
slowly, reluctantly, with equine tears, they 
filed out of freedom into captivity. 

At noon that day we reached Wild Horse 
Creek again and I slid painfully off Ginger, 
made an abortive attempt to bring my 
knees into line and staggered to the house. 
Boots, riding clothes, face and hair, I wasa 
soft dun color where I was not an apoplectic 
purple. 

I stumbled to the water bucket, got a 
drink, dragged myself to my leather couch— 
how soft now, how cool, how steady !—and 
closed my blistered eyes. 

Let the cowboys take that bunch of four- 
legged demons back to the ranch alone. 
Without me they could ford the Powder 
River and head back the bunch quitters at 
every cross track and get them behind wire 
at night so as to get an hour or two of sleep. 
I was through—dead through. 

Lizzie came in and looked down at me. 
She was not in too good shape herself, but 
she could still stand. 

“T think you need a cold cloth on your 
head,” she said, after observing me closely; 
and limping painfully to the kitchen, she 
got one for me. 
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So the horses came back to the ranch 
without me. At midnight that night, walk- 
ing very carefully, I reached my cabin here, 
and stumbling inside promptly fell over the 
polar bear. I. gathered myself together, 
passed the new wicker furniture without a 
glance, upset a vase of flowers on the new 
wicker table and finally made the bedroom 
door. I must have undressed, but I do not 
recall it. : 

In the evenings the cavvy is turned out 
to pasture. The horses have stood in the 
hot, dusty corral all day, and driven by a 
wrangler or two shrilly ki-yi-ing, they go 
out on a dead run. Roans and bays and 
sorrels and chestnuts, whites and pintos 
and grays, they stream along the trails their 
own sharp hoofs have made. The dust 
rises; they break up into little bands, 
whinnying and hunting the best grass along 
the mountain side. Some of them roll to 
ease their saddle-worn backs. 

“What a pretty sight!” the guests say. 

But what can they know of the care such 
a herd entails? Of the breaking and vacci- 
nating and branding that are all a part of 
the work; of the pulling of shoes in the fall 
and the long drive to winter pasture; and 
of shoeing more than 1600 feet in the spring 
after the long drive back? 

“What do these cowboys do outside of 
saddling and playing poker?” somebody 
asked the other day. 

Well, it is natural. The dudes go to the 
corral in the morning and Snip or Slip 
Along or Cream of Wheat is saddled and 
meekly standing by the hitching rail. They 
do not know of that daily four A.M. roll out, 
and sleepy wranglers getting into boots and 
gloves and chaps; or of the hazing into 
bunches in the upland pastures, the drive in 
to the corral, and the cut-out gate, where 
the wanted horses go through and the un- 
wanted are turned aside. 


Wanted— a Blacksmith 


Watch George, the corral boss, at the 
cut-out gate. Some 400 horses are milling 
in the outer corral, waiting to go through 
it, and 100 or more are on the list to be 
saddled that morning. It is George who sits 
on top of the gate to let through into the 
inner corral the wanted horses and to turn 
aside the unwanted ones and the broncs. 


‘Where the average dude has to look for his 


name on the saddle tag to recognize his 
animal, George must know it instantly. 
But they say out here that a good shepherd 
will know individually any one of the thou- 
sand sheep in his flock, so perhaps it is not 
so surprising after all. 

But the job of the corral is not over with 
the morning saddling. It has, indeed, only 
commenced. There are always horses to 
break, to brand, to vaccinate, to doctor or 
to shoe. 

True, the blacksmith does the shoeing, 
although our blacksmiths have a way of 
working for a month or so and then pulling 
their freight for distant points. But in 
many cases the horses will not enter the 
smithy or submit to the crowning indignity 
of the stocks. Then they must be roped, 
thrown and securely tied, a wedge of heavy 
canvas put between their feet, and their 
heads held down by the simple process of 
sitting on them. 

The blacksmith brings out his anvil and 
his tools and the work begins. But as often 
as not the anvil is upset, nails fly in every 
direction and bruises and scrapings are the 
order of the day. 

A blacksmith can shoe eight horses a day, 
and here at the start of the season are 400 
of them, all unshod. Small wonder the 
smithy works overtime, or that the smith 
himself all too often unties his leather apron 
and hands in his resignation at the office. 

And, of course, there are always horses to 
break, nervous, snuffy creatures that trem- 
ble with fright and anger on being ap- 
proached, that rear and squeal and rush the 
moment the rope settles on their necks. 
And yet each of them must be quieted so 
that some Hastern tenderfoot may crawl up 
onto his back, digging him possibly with a 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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“What—you’re going to start out on an all-day drive in that lovely white dress? 


Suppose you have a blowout?” 
**No danger, my dear. Don’t you see the Kelly-Spring field tires2” 


(Continued from Page 130) 
spur while so doing, clamp his knees down 
on him, jab him in the belly and show his 
horsemanship to the onlookers by running 
him the first mile down the road on his poor, 
corral-stiffened feet. 

Only a day or so ago Curley, who spent 
the winter in the movies, tried out a horse 
and shot letters in white and mauve and 
pink envelopes all over the place! 

But horse breaking is a different pro- 
cedure here from what it isat home. In the 
first place, these range-grown horses are 
not, like our Eastern colts, accustomed to 
human contacts from the start. Many of 
them, indeed, have never seen a man save 
as a mounted figure on the sky line until the 
time comes to bring them in and break 
them. Even driving them into the herd 
and so corralling them is no easy matter. 
And behind the logs of the corral they fret. 
The men, roping out the broken horses, 
drive them into a hysteria of fear. They 
mill about in afrenzy. But gradually they 
learn to be herded, and that is the first step, 

The second is to break them to a rope 
halter. Even that they fight. The first day 
or two the horse uses every artifice and bit 
of strength it possesses to break it. But in 
time it finds that it is useless, and it will 
stand quietly enough unless it is ap- 
proached. Then once more the rolling eye, 
the dilated nostril and the beating feet. 


A Young Horse’s Education 


The next step is the bridle, and to make 
him bridle-wise a snaffle bit is put into his 
mouth; not so difficult as it sounds, that, 
for there is no horse on earth that will not 
open his mouth when his tender lip is 
pressed against the bridle tooth. And to 
this bridle and bit he must grow ac- 
customed. He hates it at first—sometimes 
always. His mouth gets sore, too; but 
after a time he tolerates it, and then is the 
time to teach him bridle wisdom. 

First one rein, then the other, is short- 
ened, drawing his head to one side. Freed 
of his halter, he moves about in a circle, 
depending on 
whichway his head 
is drawn. And 
ever after the pull 
of his head to right 
or to left will turn 
him around. Heis 
bridle-wise. 

So far has his 
education gone. 
He can be herded, 
he can be tied, he 
can be turned, he 
can even be tact- 
fully approached. 
But the final and 
hardest lesson of 
all is still to be 
taught. His proud 
young back must 
be taught to carry 
a burden, yet to 
any intimation to 
that effect he of- 
fers a frenzied re- 
sistance. Hobble 
his front feet to- 
gether and he will 
rear in an attitude 
like prayer and at- 
tempt to bring his 
crossed forelegs 
down on a human 
skull. Rope him, 
throw him and put 
a saddle on, and 
he will fight it to 
the death and pos- 
sibly do himself 
injury, not to men- 
tion anybody in 
the immediate 
neighborhood. 

But a saddle 
must go on even- 
tually, and meth- 
ods vary according 
to the horse. 


PHOTO, BY ARTHUR M. PRENTISS 
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Sometimes a bit of sacking is flicked lightly 
across his eyes, over and over, with endless 
patience, until finally he will tolerate it as a 
bandage; and in the confusion of that 
strange blindness the saddle is eased on. 
But more often he is roped and thrown, a 
rear hind leg is tied up by a rope fastened to 
one around his neck, and when he rises he 
is on three legs and in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, to say the least. Even then he 
will fight, but he is not so dangerous. His 
old tricks no longer succeed. Tf he tries 
them he throws himself. 

Then at last there comes the time when a 
cowboy eases himself into the saddle, thrusts 
his feet well home in the stirrups and gives 
the signal to stand clear. 

And now comes the last and hardest 
lesson. Every time he bucks and rears 
he is scratched with the spur; they are 
deadly. They rake him forward or dig 
him aft, depending on what he is attempt- 
ing at themoment. But if he behaves him- 
self they do not touch him. A trial or two 
and he chooses peace. 

However, he is not yet ready for the 
tenderfoot.’ Here all about him is a new 
world, filled with terrifying objects; wash- 
ing out on a line, automobiles, garbage cans, 
haying machines. Every one is a deadly 
enemy, ready to leap and destroy him. 
There are terrifying gates through which he 
must pass, bright neckerchiefs blowing in 
the wind, barking dogs, shrill whistles, 
phonographs. 

And he must be thrown and have a dis- 
temper injection, and later on he must be 
shod. Those brave free feet of his must 
be hammered full of nails and weighted 
with iron. And before he is turned loose on 
the range again for the winter he must be 
thrown once more and branded. 


But he has learned his lesson. Fate, in 


the shape of a hovering rope, has overtaken 
and mastered him. Only in the case of a 
few outlaws does the system fail, and these 
outlaws are carefully kept for the rodeos 
days. They are increasingly 

A good dependable killer is 
money today than a docile 


and frontier 
hard to find. 
worth more 
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animal, although Reed and Russell, on the 
way up with the cavvy, bought one for 
twenty-five dollars. 

They brought it along, and the general 
verdict of the corral was that they had been 
stuck with it— Big Bill, indeed, maintaining 
that he had been offered the same animal 
for two dollars and a half! But only a day 
or so ago Russell rode it and it put up a 
fight worth watching. 

We have about forty of these outlaws 
here, not to mention the ones some of the 
guests think should be numbered among 
them. 

They are intelligent criminals, some of 
them. Only two nights ago a huge gray 
gave us the thrill of our lives by twice 
taking a standing jump out of the bucking 
chute, which is ten feet high. And just 
after that, Ewan, after making a bully ride, 
was picked off his animal and apparently 
safe when it kicked him in the side of the 
head and cut entirely through his ear. 


Taking His Daily 20,000 


It is then not out of place to say that the 
cowboy is not naturally a horse lover, much 
literature to the contrary; nor the West- 
erner in general, as arule. .Horses out here 
are a method of transportation and. not 
much else. But each cowboy, as a rule, 
owns some horses of his own and on the top 
horse of his string he will lavish unlimited 
affection. True, he hides this feeling; as a 
rule, he never grooms and rarely caresses it. 
But he will give it a surreptitious feeding of 
oats when he can, and his rare boasting is 
as to its ability and other qualities. 

Only the other day one of our boys was 
finally induced to sell his top horse to an 
Easterner, and was discovered in a stall 
currying him, with tears streaming down 
his face. 

““Damn it,”’ he groaned, “‘I didn’t know 
I liked this old boy the way I do.” 

But, generally speaking, the average 
cowboy does his day’s work on a horse, then 
gets off the animal, deftly unsaddles and 
unbridles, slaps it with the flat of his hand 
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to indicate he has finished, and largely lets 
Nature do the rest. 

If he can find a horse with looks and 
an easy gait, he prefers that combination; 
but the gait is the thing, a short even 
trot which he can sit without leaving the 
saddle. He sits his saddle much as a 
clothespin sits a wash line, his stirrups 
long and in a direct line with his body, not 
like the English saddle, in which the stirrup 
leathers are well forward. And the imita- 
tion of his method has caused more suffering 
among Easterners come West than all 
the hot baths in the world can ease. For 
not all horses are adapted to this method; 
the cowboy picks his own, the Easterner 
takes what he gets. And to have a thou- 
sand pounds of horse knock the’base of an 
unaccustomed spine twenty thousand times 
in the course of a morning’s ride is nothing 
less than torture. 

Time was—and not so long ago, at that— 
that our cavalrymen were compelled to sit 
the saddle. It is probable, indeed, that this 
old method of ours was the early cowboy’s 
education. Troops came out into the West 
to protect the pioneer stockmen against the 
Indians—their forts are still scattered all 
about—and a ray of daylight between a 
trooper and his horse was a military crime! 
But as time went on it was discovered 
tardily that rising to the trot saved both 
horse and man, and the Army finally 
adopted it. 

But the cowboy has held on. And so any 
day around here you will meet on the trail 
some apoplectic and badly shaken Hast- 
erner, with his teeth set—which is fortu- 
nate, since it saves his biting his tongue 
off—taking shocking impacts at the rate of 
ninety to the minute in an attempt to 
realize his ideal. 

For it is an ideal. The psychology which 
underlies the huge success of the dude 
ranch today is largely romantic. It is 
not love of Nature per se; it is not love 
of riding for itself alone. In most of us 
who come West its seeds were sown long 
ago, and maturer reading and the moy- 
ies have fostered its growth. 

Your successful 
business man, in 
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this land of bare 
plains and rugged 
mountains,pound- 
ing along the trail, 
is not merely tak- 
ing his daily 
twenty thousand; 
he is fulfilling an 
early longing, and 
his bright necker- 
chief, his broad 
hat, his gay shirt, 
are but the pano- 
ply of his dream. 

True, his ideal- 
ism is stronger 
than his powers of 
imitation; for the 
cowboy rides with 
a loose spine and 
takes the jar in 
his shoulders, and 
on a fast trot 
mostly stands in 
his stirrups. 

But more power 
to him, anyhow— 
to the eternal boy 
in him, which still 
covers these plains 
with buffalo and 
the ridges with 
lurking Indians; 
and to his own 
vision of himself 
as a dashing and 
heroic figure, fol- 
lowing the trail of 
adventure and 
high romance into 
the unknown. 


Editor’s Note—This 
is the first of two arti- 
cles by Mrs. Rinehart. 
The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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[GRUEN] 
WATCHES 
You will see this 
emblem only on 
jewelry stores of 
character 


How the cuild spirit 
was brought LO 


ITH the coming of modern times, the 

machine began rapidly to replace hand 

work in the manufacture of watches. 
Particularly was this true in America. 


Machine methods offered certain advantages. 
Watches could be produced more economically. 
Standardization of parts became easier. 


But watches were losing their personality. They 
lacked the character and beauty of the old guild 
timepieces, made one by one, carefully, and by hand. 


When Dietrich Gruen, a young watchmaker 
trained in Switzerland, came to America in 1867, he 
recognized at once the merits of the advanced 
American methods. 


Yet he remained thoroughly conscious of the 
value of that spirit to which Swiss watches had so 
long owed their superiority. 


And the great idea of his life was to effect a 
combination of what was best in old and new in 
the art of watchmaking, in order to bring about 
something that was better than either. 


He saw that to produce the watch of his dreams 
he must have two things. He must have American 
machinery of the most advanced types. And he 


Copr. 1926 G. W. M. G, 


$75. 


A NEW Gruen Cartouche, 
PRECISION movement. Others, $250 to $35 


Gruen Quadron (Pat’d), with Ben Hur band, 


ae ene, 


PRECISION 
Trade Mark Reg. 
This GRUEN pledge mark 
is placed only upon watches 
of finer quality, accuracy 
and finish, made only in the 
Precision workshop 


Pay a little more and get the best 
a 


>) 2. 


$75, 17-jewel 


Other Gruen strap watches, $750 to $35 
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Gold Case Factory and 
Service Workshops on 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where the jeweler’s 
watchmaker can secure 
standard duplicate parts 
promptly 


merica 


must have the very best craftsmen in the world, 
craftsmen in whom the old guild spirit of fine 
watchmaking still lived. 


For these he turned to Switzerland and selected a 
group of expert workmen, mostly descendants of 
the old guild watchmakers. From these men his son 
Frederick organized the modern Gruen Watch 
Makers Guild. 


With such a unique guild organization, the sons 
of Dietrich Gruen have kept alive the old watch 
making ideals and traditions. 


From that day to this, Gruen Guild ideals have 
profoundly influenced the whole development, in 
both outward appearance and inward construction, 
of those watches we see today. 


In nearly every community the better jewelers 
can show you the Gruen Guild Watches pictured 
here, together with many other exquisite examples 
of modern guild artistry, in great variety, and at 
a wide range of prices. Their stores are marked 
by the Gruen Service emblem shown above. 


GRUEN WATCH MAKERS GUILD 


TLIMESE DLE LAGLNG DENN AT I. Us Sz A. 
CANADIAN BRANCH, TORONTO 


Engaged in the art of fine watchmaking for more than half a century 


(GRUEN GUILD WATCHES 
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It cost $537,571,000 to drill 25,406 wells in 
this country last year; 92.9 per cent were in 
the west and south; 16,162 were oil producers. 
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: from 
= SUNOCO wells 


52,000,000 gallons of lubricating oil is our . 
yearly contribution to make automobiles and 
the wheels of industry run more smoothly. 


i LO 
y Sunoco users 
A 


OME OIL COMPANIES deal only in wells 

and crudes; others store and ship; some 
deal in transportation (pipe lines, tank 
steamers, tank cars, etc.); while a compara- 
tive few are refiners. 


The Sun Oil Company does all of these 
things. That is why “Sunoco” products can 
be and are finished products of exceptional 
merit. ; 


Whether it be Sunoco Motor Oil, Sunoco 

Gasoline, Greases, Spray Oil, Cutting Oil; 

Asphaltum, Fuel Oils, Blending Oils or any 

other Sun product — you will find in it a 
full measure of satisfactory service. 


Patents on new processes, constant instal- 
lation of new devices, enable us to offer 
you unmatched products at prices often 
less than the uniform high quality might 
reasonably warrant. ; 


SUN OIL COMPANY .. Philadelphia 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Ltd. . . Montreal 


[ BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES I 


a SUNOCO 


Tre DISTILLED MOTOR OIL 
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3. These machines twist the cotton threads into cords. 
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Answering some Questions about 
the Cord in United States Tires 


Q—How important is cord in a tire? 


A—Cord provides the strength for the tire. It is the frame- 
work and the reinforcement which gives to the tire its 
form and structure. Rubber saturates, insulates and 
webs the cords together and supplies the tire with its 
wear-resisting surface. 


Q—Who makes the cord for United States Tires ? 


A—The superior cord used in United States Tires is made 
in the Winnsboro Mills at Winnsboro, South Carolina. 
These mills are controlled by the United States Rubber 
Company and have been, since 1917. 


Q—Why does the United States Rubber Company con- 
sider it advantageous to operate its own cord mills? 

A—This is in keeping with the Company’s policy of 
ensuring absolute uniformity and high quality in all the 
materials which go into its tires. For the same reason, 
the Company grows its own rubber on its great planta- 
tions in the Far East. 

Q—Then, this cord from the Winnsboro Mills is 
uniform and of high quality? 

A—Yes. These one-product mills use machinery especially 
adapted to making cord for United States Tires. The 
operators are specialists in their work and the entire 
energy of the mills is devoted to making the best tire 
cord that can be made. 
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4. Winding the cord onto cones, for the ‘‘Web Cord” machines. 
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Q—How is the quality of the cord assured? 


A—Tests are made at each step in manufacture at the 
mills. Further tests are made of each carload received 
at the tire factories. A third series of control tests are 
made periodically at the Central Textile Development 
Department, the Company’s technical organization 
specializing in the development of cotton goods for the 
United States Rubber Company. 


United States 


Trade Mark 


Rubber Company 


Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, 
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YUP: IT'S ABOUT FORTY 
MILE BACK THE SAy 
You came! 


While the Other Can’t Follow a Marked Road 
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CRAG By FM. FOLLETT 
7 How Your Grandfather Used to Meet a Man He Didn't Like 


And How His Grandson Meets Him 
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GREATER RECUPERATIONN 


Ensures This Vital Economy! 


Be. more electrical energy is 
packed into YALE Batteries, they 
contain PLUS power. Their exception- 
al recuperative qualities during rest peri- 
ods restore that electrical energy—and 
that means INCREASED BATTERY LIFE! 


That is the reason why YALE Batteries 
in the long run yield PLUS power; 


+: 


deliver a premium of vigorous, smooth- 


flowing energy. That is the reason why 


YALE Radio Batteries cost you Jess per 
hour of radio reception! 


For clear, steady volume; for even, 
uniform reception month in and month 
out; for more enjoyable, /ess costly radio 
hours— demand YALE Batteries! 


YALE Makes Every Type of “A”, “B” and “C” Battery. 
Your Dealer Will Recommend the Correct One for YOUR Set. 


YALE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Chicago 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


San Francisco 
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LMOST every manufacturer be- 
lieves and claims his product 
to be best. Electric cleaner 
manufacturers are no exception. 


But today there is a new test of 
the latest and most efficient 
development in electric cleaners 
which you can apply yourself. 


To the salesman, or the dealer, 
or the manufacturer who waxes 
eloquent over the superiorities of 
his cleaner simply say, and insist: 


“Show me the Agitator!” 


We feel this is the test of the gen- 
uinely modern cleaner. We know 
that the new and greater Hoover, 
equipped withthe Agitator shown 
above, surpasses even the cele- 


sp Sh OD HO; OFV Bear 


Ce Or Mae Be A aN oes 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners + The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario of 
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lt BEATS-+ as it Sweeps 
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brated standard-design Hoover in 
these important particulars: 


] For the first time, it makes pos- 
sible “Positive Agitation” of 
floor coverings. 

2 By actual test, in the ordinary 
cleaning time, it beats out and 
sweeps up from carpetings an 
average of 131% more dirt. 


3 It is an even greater rug-saver; 
the oftener a carpet is cleaned 
with a Hoover the longer that 
carpet will wear. 


4 It is virtually service-proof, 
every part, including the new 
motor, requiring no oiling. 

5 It increases the efficiency of its 
remarkable dusting tools because 
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of its 50% stronger suction. 


6 Its exclusive dust- and germ- 
proof bag is now washable. 


7 Its formand finish are of startling 
beauty; and every new feature 
insures greater operating ease. 


Surely you want in your home the 
new, exclusive, doubly efficient 
cleaner—the modern cleaner that 
meets the “Agitator test.” Then 
you want the greater Hoover! 
Your nearest Authorized Hoover 
Dealer will deliver you one today 
complete with dusting tools, 
$6.25 down, with 
the balance in 
easy monthly 
payments. 
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hardly at all poisonous to them, we can 
actually inject them into the blood in large 
enough amounts to affect the whole body 
without injurious effects. This opens up a 
wonderful and fascinating new field of pos- 
sible treatment and cure. 

For the first time in medical history it 
looks as if our long and eagerly dreamed-of 
hope might be coming true—a remedy so 
harmless to the body and so deadly to the 
germs that we could fairly saturate the 
body with it and kill hostile germs in their 
holes and hiding places, so to speak. 

A year or two ago Dr. John Churchman, 
of Cornell, with gentian violet; Dr. Hugh 
Young, of Johns Hopkins, with mercuro- 
chrome; and other eminent clinicians and 
researchers with hexyl resorcinol, began to 
report results in cases of desperate blood 
poisoning, or septicemia, with fever of 104 
to 106 degrees, abscesses all over the body, 
the blood swarming with cocci, the patients 
delirious, almost at the point of death. 

After three or four saturating injections 
of these blue or crimson blood-cleanser 
dyes the temperature suddenly dropped 
ten degrees, the cocci disappeared from the 
blood, the patients came out of their stupor 
and asked for something to eat, and within 
a week were well on the road to recovery. 
It began to look as if our great sterilizer 
was only just below the horizon. 

But as keen and eager surgeons all over 
the country took up the new hope, a back- 
wash of disappointment and skepticism 
set in. Some got no appreciable results 
from the injections, others out of three ap- 
parently similar and equally desperate 
eases of, say, childbirth fever or mastoid 
abscess, got one brilliant and swift recovery 
and two complete failures. Others reported 
sudden deaths, for which they were inclined 
to blame the dyes; though, of course, it 
must be remembered that these earlier 
cases were desperate ones, most of them 
given up as hopeless and submitted to the 
injections only as a last resort. 

Finally it simmered down, on a basis of 
some 300 or 400 cases reported, to the result 
that of 100 successive and similar cases, 
fifty made a prompt and brilliant recovery, 
thirty after a week or two of desperate 
fighting won through to slow recovery, and 
twenty went on swiftly to death as if noth- 
ing had been done for them. But even this 
practically doubles the average expectation 
of recovery in these death’s-door cases; 
and in only three cases of the whole 300 was 
a fatal result positively blamed upon the 
dye. 

In a series of more than fifty cases of 
pneumonia and bronchitis reported by 
Hoppe, mercurochrome was given to every 
alternate case as it came in, the others be- 
ing kept under observation and regular 
treatment, as controls, with the result of a 
striking shortening of the course of the dis- 
ease and lowering of the death rate in the 
injected cases. 


Dyeing Bacteria 


Then came the curious discovery that 
the crux of the problem was getting the bac- 
teria to absorb or soak up the dyes. As 
Doctor Churchman pithily put it, “If you 
dye bacteria they die.’”’ He might well 
have added, ‘‘If you dye the patient he 
often gets well.” 

It became evident on reflection that even 
the fairly large dose of dyes injected into 
the blood, though literally almost turning 
everything blue, could saturate only the 
whole volume of some fifty pints of fluid in 
the human body to a strength of a few parts 
in 10,000. And when germs were placed in 
solutions of this strength outside of the 
body they at first continued to live and 
flourish and were very little affected. Evi- 
dently the dyes, even in their most bril- 
liantly successful cases, do not work by 
killing the cocci or other bacteria outright. 

Here Doctor Churchman makes a most 
interesting and important demonstration 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


and suggestion. The demonstration is that 
the dye, gentian violet, does not stream 
along through the circulating blood, attack- 
ing the bacteria on the run, so to speak. 
On the contrary, it quickly disappears from 
the circulation; and Doctor Hatcher has 
shown the same thing for quinine. 

The suggestion is that the dyes pursue 
the bacteria into the deeper organs and 
parts of the body and there gradually de- 
stroy their power of reproduction, instead 
of killing them outright, and that this is 
really what we should aim for in’ our at- 
tempts to destroy bacteria in the living 
body. This process can readily be carried 
out in a test tube outside of the body. 
Wholesale slaughter, in fact, would result in 
flooding the whole system with the internal 
poisons—endotoxins—of the dead and de- 
caying germs, and might prove extremely 
dangerous and even fatal. Indeed, alarm- 
ing collapse can be produced in animals by 
injecting them with large doses of harmless 
germs and then killing the latter with in- 
jections of dyes. 

In short, what is needed is not massacre, 
but a sort of birth control for bugs, a con- 
traception for cocci. Then leave the defen- 
sive forces of the body. to manufacture 
their antitoxins and deal with the sterilized 
invaders at their leisure. 


Old and Was Sources 


This valuable suggestion gives us an en- 
tirely new point of view, a new and more 
hopeful mark to aim at, and throws a flood 
of light upon many problems of the war 
against diseases. An important thing ap- 
pears to be the sorting and testing out of the 
precise dye which has a chemical affinity 
for each particular bacillus or germ—a sort 
of color matching on a wide scale, making 
the perplexed and bewildered clinician turn 
himself into an interior decorator or scene 
painter. 

Finally there is an eerie touch of the light 
rays beginning to flicker up. All these col- 
ors are brilliant, vivid, full of light, and 
work best in the presence of sunlight. A 
researcher of the Rockefeller Institute re- 
ported some years ago that a shimmering, 
fluorescent pink dye, eosin, whose first syl- 
lables mean ‘‘dawn,’’ could weaken the 
poisonousness of germ toxins and even of 
snake venoms in the presence of sunlight. 
Curiously enough, quinine has a fluores- 
cent shimmer on the surface of its solu- 
tions. 

Incredible as it sounds, there seems 
ground to conjecture that the charge of 
light carried by the dyes may play a part in 
their healing activities, and that the same 
ultra violets which cure rickets, heal wounds 
and enable the flowers to bloom and the 
plants to manufacture vitamines may be 
pulling the wires behind the scenes. In 
fine, instead of romance having fled from 
our laboratories and picturesqueness from 
our manufacturing pharmacies, the spirit of 
adventure, the hope of brilliant new discov- 
eries, is keener and wider awake than ever 
before. 

It makes no difference whether we distill 
our healing balms and simples direct from 
flowers and herbs now growing in the sun, 
or indirectly via the coke oven, from equally 
lovely blooms and fronds buried these 
thirty million years ago in the coal beds. 
Our coal-tar dyes and drugs are Sleeping 
Beauties, spirits in prison, now set free by 
the new magic of science for our efficiency, 
our pleasure and our health. So honors are 
even as far as the floral part of our search 
for new remedies is concerned; while if any- 
one is inclined to turn up his nose, on 
esthetic and olfactory grounds, at the gas 
works, the tar barrel, the rendering tank 
and the abattoir as sources of cordials and 
elixirs, he may be gently reminded that in 
the very home and age of romance there 
were other ingredients which went into the 
alchemist’s gallipot for the making of medi- 
cines besides flowers and herbs and simples. 


JCE OF NEW REMIEDIIES 


We have vastly increased our knowledge 
of the action of drugs, simplified it, got rid 
of most of the magic and made our methods 
sensible, rational and aboveboard, as can be 
shown to the most modernist mind. In- 
stead of waiting for new remedies to drift 
or blow in, we go out after them actively; 
and if we can’t find what we want we pro- 
ceed to make it. Broadly speaking, when 
a new drug is desired for a particular condi- 
tion two main roads are open to us, which 
we might term from our favorite childhood 
guessing game, animal, vegetable or min- 
eral. 

If we choose animal or vegetable we pro- 
ceed to. look about for some animal or plant 
which has to solve the same problem, and 
start to take it to pieces and see if we 
can discover and steal its juice enzyme, or 
ferment, for our own use. If we choose 
mineral we go to the laboratory and hunt 
up the nearest approach to a safe poison for 
the bug we want to kill. We spread its 
molecular formula upon the table before us, 
take one atom here, hang on another there, 
change a third to another place on the 
plan, till finally, if we have luck, we build 
up an explosive which ’can’be touched off in 


‘the body with the minimum of danger to 


our home cells and the maximum of damage 


.to the. bugs. 


This was the method which gave us the 


‘now historic healing arsenic, which was won 
‘on the six-hundred-and-sixth shuffle of the 


cards of fate, with arsenic as the trump. 
Also within the past two or three years it 
has yielded tryparsamide, another arsenic- 


tipped poison dart against a special form | 
of the spirocheta, which buries itself in the | 


brain and spinal cord and produces the 


grave paralyses and insanities of syphilis. | 

From this method also has derived an- | 
‘other laboratory remedy—that for the 
‘deadly African sleeping sickness, of which | 


the German researchers who developed it 


think so highly that they have offered to re- 


veal its secret to the English Government— 
in exchange for all the German colonies lost 
in the World War! Their offer has not yet 
been accepted. 


Packing-House By-Products 


We have already constructed a very good 
salicylic acid and salicylates for our rheuma- 


tism, an acid salicylate—acetyl salicylic— | 


for our headaches and neuralgias. Also co- 
caine and several less-poisonous anesthetics 
for blessed and genuinely painless extrac- 
tions of our aged teeth; a supersugar, sac- 


charin, that sweetens and preserves without 


danger of fermentation or overloading the 
diabetic pancreas, when food value is not 
desired; and an excellent local antiseptic 
and skin disinfectant, resorcin; and other 
triumphs are on the way. 

There is little question that one day soon 
we shall see Perkins’ dream of a cheap syn- 
thetic quinine come true for use in the new, 
never-ceasing world war against malaria 
and the swamp demons generally. 

When we turn from the fumes of the tar 
bucket to the still less fragrant and esthetic 
scents of the packing house, we find our- 
selves gazing into a witches’ caldron in 
which have been brewed some of the most 
striking and powerful new remedies of the 
past half century of medicine. 

The thyroid, with its wonder-working 
powers, the suprarenal, the pituitary, by 
taking which a child may perhaps some day 
‘‘add a cubit to his stature,”’ are already 
household words. 

It is still fresh in our memories the thrill 
that ran through the pulses of the world 
when, scarce five years ago, that brilliant 
group of young Canadian researchers— 
Banting, Best and Collip—modestly an- 
nounced their discovery of insulin, the 
long-sought remedy for the dread disease, 
diabetes. 

And wonderfully has it fulfilled our 
hopes. Not only has it proved a crutch 
with which the despairing diabetic may 
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Were you ever 


Five MILEs 


from 
NOWHERE 


and “out” of Gasoline? 


ON’T let it happen: Buy an 

Acme Gravity Gauge (Patent 
Pending) for $2.00 for your Ford 
Car, showing “before your eyes’ 
—inside the car—just how much 
gasoline is in the tank under the 
hood and whether you receive 
what you buy. Here it is in place 
—easily installed with no cutting. 
Nothing to get out of order. Has 
a shut-off at sediment bulb. 


A man named Milligan patented 
a rubber “Silencer” to snap over 
the hooks of your Ford Car and 
eliminate rattling of the hood. A 
big thing for a little price. We are 
Agents. Jobbers and Dealers han- 
dle Gauge and Silencer in U. S. 
and Canada—but if you cannot 
find them near you, send price to 
us and we will mail postpaid 
with directions for installation. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your 


ons, refunded. Use this coupon. 
Se TTTTTT UOT UUUHAILILUULILICULHILUULUUALLLUULTALLUCUHALLUCUILLOCULTLULUUOHLLUCOELUOLCOATUUUOUOOLOCAAAUUOATACUOEA LOCH boos 


THE ACME SALES CO. 
332 Lakeside Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
I enclose $.....ccccecccceeeees HOP encasiecessesevare Acme 
Gravity Gauge at $2. 00 each to fit an 
open, 0) closed model Ford. 


T enclose $..--0-1-ssssrrec0+ for 
Milligan ‘’Silencers”’ at 50c per set of four. 


POAT OSE: ceed ncagturhes tarde nchncatsevieGeapvosckectuaxdsvascenaresses 


STUVTTTURUTTTTA TULUM UUUU LUGO UOC LUO CLL LTUGLGELUUO LLC LLCGL Poo 


ete yuan steectereetes ss ckerenreeaions .tae State... 


MMMM MMMM 
Dun & Co.; Union Trust Co., Cleveland 


References: R. G. 
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Protect your hair now! 


Even hair that 
looks healthy 


needs this care 


OUR hair now may be thick, 

clean-looking, strong. To keep 
it, guard against two threatening 
ills! Either one of them will quick- 
ly rob you of hair health and lead 
to ultimate baldness. 

Dandruff is an actual scalp in- 
fection. Thinning hair which often 
first shows itself in a receding hair 
line, results from poor scalp circu- 
lation. 


Both can be prevented. In most 
cases they can be overcome even 
when long established with this 
quick treatment: 


EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Just shake the bottle, with 
its convenient shaker top, over your head. 
Then with the fingers pressed down firmly, 
move the scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion, working the tonic thoroughly into 
every inch of the scalp. Comb and brush 
your hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


This simple care prevents and de- 
stroys dandruff, stimulates scalp 
circulation, strengthens your hair. 
Make it a part of your morning 
routine—like brushing your teeth! 


Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Qui- 
nine at any drug or department 
store today. Each bottle bears the 
signature of Ed. Pinaud. Pinaud 
Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—sole distributors for 
Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
Eau de Quinine 
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climb delightedly and quickly back - to 
health and working power but it has indefi- 
nitely increased his expectation of life. 

As Joslin puts it, “Insulin has metamor- 
phosed my practice. It has made the care 
of the diabetic an ever-stimulating pleas- 
ure, rather than a constant puritanic duty.” 

Nature has marvelous power of repair, 
and a similar growth of new liver stuff, 
after disease of that important organ, has 
been known for years. But it still remains 
to be seen how far she will be able to go in 
diabetes, and meanwhile insulin must be 
made a part of the regular diet of our great 
army of diabetics, estimated by Joslin at 
more than 1,000,000 strong in the United 
States alone. 

This means insulin by the hundredweight 
and makes the securing of an adequate sup- 
ply of their iron ration by these myriads, at 
prices within their reach, the most urgent 
practical problem of the disease. Unfortu- 
nately insulin has always been an expensive 
remedy, extracted alive as it is by elaborate 
and costly methods from a_ high-priced 
source, the pancreas, or low sweetbread, of 
our faithful allies, the cow, the sheep and 
the pig. In the beginning it was a dollar a 
dose, which meant at least three dollars a 
day for the poor patient. 

Most ingenious improvements and sim- 
plified methods of extraction have brought 
the cost within the reach of a modest pocket- 
book. And by the splendid and thoughtful 
liberality of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
many of our hospitals have been supplied 
with insulin for their patients, and in some 
states a bottle of insulin has been put in the 
hand bag of every doctor in the country dis- 
tricts. 


Lowering High Blood Pressure 


But an eager search is still on for cheaper 
sources of supply. The whole realm of Na- 
ture has been swept for possible pockets or 
veins of the precious stuff. Moderate 
amounts were found in the pancreas of 
fishes, smaller ones in clams and mussels. 
Then the hunt swept out into the great open 
spaces, and the roots, seeds and buds of our 
vegetable friends were hopefully explored 
for traces and colors of the priceless en- 
zymes. 

Like two other precious substances, gold 
and radium, in the world at large, in- 
sulin seems to be widely scattered in tiny 
traces all over the vegetable kingdom. 
Some of the lowest forms gave the best 
results, for several researchers on both sides 
of the Atlantic found an insulinlike sub- 
stance in yeast; while our indefatigable 
Canadian seekers at Toronto found similar 
substances in germinating yeast, wheat, 
potatoes, rice and beets. 


I have a little blue flower holder before 
me as | write. It is of a beautiful blue, 
sparkling and intense; it is fluted on the in- 
side surface; it has a pleasant ring when 
struck; it has bubbles and flecks; it is 
somewhat irregular in shape; it has Czecho- 
Slovakia marked on the bottom; and it was 
bought in the five-and-ten-cent store last 
Tuesday. If I should smash this vase and 
hand an unmarked piece to a common or 
garden variety of expert, the best he could 
do would be to hem and haw, and say, 
“Yes, undoubtedly early American, has all 
the earmarks, almost certainly Stiegel, no 
other maker achieved that blue—blue with 
a distinct Bristol influence.” 

There are signs, plenty of them, and all 
of them are good up to a certain point—up 
to the point of identifying the piece as old 
and genuine. At and beyond that point 
they are useless. In simpler words, all 
these signs are perfectly good but they are 
no good. 

The white-haired boy among points of 
identification is the good old trustworthy 
pontil mark—mark or break-off, as it is 
called. This mark consists of an irregular, 
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We have another ray of hope for our 
1,000,000 diabetics in the recent successful 
extraction of pure insulin, in crystalline 
form, by the famous Dr. John J. Abel, of 
Johns Hopkins University, winner of the 
Nobel Prize in physiological chemistry. 
This opens up the possibility of building up 
a low-priced manufactured, or synthetic, 
insulin in the near future. 

Though insulin was the greatest prize 
drawn in the endocrine lottery in the past 
half decade, there were several minor win- 
nings, as if just to show that its rich possi- 
bilities were by no means exhausted; and 
there are still good fish for those who care 
to angle in these troubled waters. One of 
these was the securing of an active and re- 
liable extract of the baby and mascot of the 
endocrine family, the Jackie Coogan of the 
gland stage, the parathyroid gland. This 
tiny quadruplet—for there are four of him, 
each no bigger than a grain of wheat—lies, 
two on each side, just under the edge of its 
big cousin, the thyroid. It has been chiefly 
famousso far on account of the disturbances 
set up by its accidental removal in the 
course of too sweeping operations on the 
thyroid. It was also credited with certain 
powers over the distribution of lime—cal- 
cium—in the body, but the results of its 
use as a remedy were very uncertain. 

Now, however, a pure extract of para- 
thyroid gland has been obtained, which has 
the remarkable power of shortening the 
time of setting or knitting of broken bones— 
in some instances it is reported nearly one- 
half—by its power of calling lime into the 
break for repair purposes. This will make 
it a most valuable remedy in case of non- 
union, or delayed setting of fractures, which 
is a fairly frequent and most troublesome 
complication. It might also prove helpful 
in the bone disturbances of rickets. 

Another recent lucky catch in the frothy 
deeps where the endocrines grow is an ex- 
tract which has the wonderful power of 
lowering high blood pressure and keeping it 
at normal level for long periods. Again Can- 
ada forges to the front, for this prize was 
landed by another gifted young Canadian, 
and was drawn from that home factory of 
antitoxins and storehouse of life-saving 
enzymes, the liver. 

Remarkable results are reported already, 
and as persistent high blood pressure—es- 
sential hypertension, as we call it—is one of 
the most distressing chronic conditions 
known, and utterly baffles us both as to its 
cause and its cure, we are watching further 
developments with keenest interest. Mean- 
while patients are being relieved, tempo- 
rarily at least, of their headaches, attacks of 
giddiness and confusion of sight, intolerable 
pressure at the base of the brain, and the 
like, and we are grateful accordingly. 
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sometimes sharp, sometimes blunt, gather- 
ing of glass, usually on the bottom of a 
piece at the point where the piece was 
broken from the blowpipe after the blower 
had finished blowing. The pontil mark was 
smoothly ground off the finer pieces. On 
the cheaper pieces it was allowed to remain 
as a matter of economy; grinding costs 
money. Yet, your usual collector will never 
buy a piece of reputedly old glass unless it 
bears the pontil mark. 

You feel for this pontil mark when the 
seller is not looking at you. Some of the 
cleverer and more agile among us can feel 
for it when the seller is looking and, some- 
times, he won’t catch us. 

What does this pontil mark mean as a 
sure identification of early glass? Exactly 
nothing. What is to prevent the glass faker 
from breaking off his pipe in the ancient 
method and thus creating any old kind of 
pontil mark that your little heart could ask 
for? I won’t even answer that one. 

If you run the ball of your thumb or any 
of your other four fingers around the rim or 
the mouth of a piece of old glass, you’ll feel 
it to be irregular, chipped or rough. This 
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The discoverer, with both Scotch and 
scientific caution, declines to say more than: 
‘An extract of the liver has been obtained 
which possesses the property of reducing to 
a certain extent essential arterial hyperten- 
sion.” 

Incidentally, another instance of the 
boundless resourcefulness of the liver has 
just been furnished by the recent triumph 
over that bosom friend of our childhood, 
cod-liver oil. After months of patient experi- 
mentation Dr. Casimir Funk, the famous 
discoverer and namer of the vitamines, and 
Doctor Dubin have succeeded in ‘‘divid- 
ing asunder of the soul and the spirit” 
and separating it from its strongest prop- 
erty, its smell. Like the Cheshire cat, all 
that is left is the grin. By a series of in- 
genious chemical processes they have con- 
centrated and reconcentrated the famous 
oil until finally there emerges a tiny batch 
of sticky brown crystals which contain the 
entire healing virtues of two gallons of the 
oil. So now little less than one grain is a 
full daily dose, which can be dropped in 
babies’ or children’s milk without leaving 
the faintest ripple of taste or flavor. Infant 
voices from every clime should raise songs 
of thanksgiving and lasting memorials to 
Doctor Funk and Doctor Dubin. 


New Use for an Old Drug 


So striking were the results of careful 
tests in the university clinic, on cases of 
poisoning by chloral, by morphine, by car- 
bon monoxide, of suffocation in pneumonia 
and collapse under anesthetics in surgical 
operations, that it is reported that the 
health authorities of several European cities 
now require mine, railway and _ police 
surgeons to carry hypodermic ampuls of 
this lobelia extract in their pocket cases as 
a stimulant to respiration in cases of gas 
poisoning or shock. 

An interesting feature of this report is 
that lobelia is an ancient drug of hundreds 
of years’ standing as an emetic andaremedy 
for pneumonia and bronchitis. But at 
the last revision of our official remedies it 
was dropped from the list because it was 
so dangerously toxic in certain cases, andits 
use was so restricted that it no longer de- 
served mention. It is possible that the new 
extract, lobelin, was combined in the plant 
with poisonous substances which neutral- 
ized it, as pancreatin does insulin if not 
promptly separated when taken out of the 
body. 

Thus does modern science not only con- 
struct new remedies but also saves the souls 
of such old ones as are worthy of survival 
by divesting their pure spirit of the cramp- 
ing husks and wrappings which impede and 
encumber its healing play. 


roughness is caused by the wear of time or, 
in the case of a tumbler or decanter, by the 
user biting it. Feel for this roughness on 
the rim of your favorite old flip glass. It’s 
there, all right, but what is to prevent the 
faker tapping the rim of a fake with a file 
or a steel chisel and chipping it up to suit 
his taste and his clientele? 

“Yes,’”’ say you, dying hard, ‘‘but the 
chipping will feel new and scratchy.” All 
right, where’s that piece of fine emery 
cloth? We’ll smooth out that roughness. 

Another mark? Yes, indeed! 

Old glass will show scratches on the bot- 
tom, due to friction with a table top. Some- 
times, as in a piece much used on a table, 
such as a drinking glass, this scratching will 
have gone far enough to make the bottom 
surface resemble ground glass. If there is 
too much roughness, I’d be inclined to re- 
ject the piece as being overfaked. It would 
take a great many long years of assiduously 
dragging a tumbler across a table top to 
show many scratches on the bottom. If 
you don’t believe this, borrow a friend’s 
tumbler and table top and go at the job of 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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NCE more across millions of fruitful 
acres the golden harvests of Califor- 
nia gleam in the sunshine. They rep- 
resent five hundred million dollars 

of new crop wealth from fertile soil, abun- 
dant irrigation and long months of blue skies. 


Here, in a word, is OPPORTUNITY. Prac- 
tical, material opportunity, in a land that has 
been ever-growing for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. A land that has gathered millions of 
people from other states and made them pros- 
per until now their bank accounts are far 
larger, their automobiles more numerous, their 
standard of living, as measured by telephones 
andelectrical home comforts, by schools and in- 
come tax returns, much higher than America 
as a whole can boast. 

San Francisco, the Bay Cities, the palm- 
avenued towns and cities of coast and valleys, 
the comfortable farms and orderly orchards 
whose millions of acres stretch like an unroll- 
ed map for nearly a thousand miles—all these 
form a picture of prosperity. This prosperity 
is for you as well, if you can succeed where 
you are and have at least the moderate com- 
petence necessary to establish yourself sound- 


GOLDEN YEAR_ 
See for yourself what cAutumn means in the Golden State! 


ly anywhere. Come and see California for 
yourself. Your local railroad ticket agent can 
tell you about the low rate homeseekers’ tick- 
ets from Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis and 
points west; also about round trip fares from 
all points. 

Hundreds of thousands of people from other 
states toured California’s famous highways 
this summer and visited the splendid moun- 
tains and beaches that form our year ‘round 
playgrounds. Thousandsof them have stayed or 
are coming back. They’ve discovered—as you 
will—a new country of wider opportunity! 


Besides the five hundred million dollars that 
came this year from California’s agricultural 
crops, there is a five hundred million dollar 
manufacturing output yearly in San Francisco 
alone. Another eighty-seven million dollars 
comes yearly from timber to the north and 
east of San Francisco Bay. Millions are being 


spent this year in the mountains tributary to 
& € 


See all the Pacific Coast on your Western trip this year 
For only $18 more, your ticket agent will route your West- 
ern trip to include a tour of the entire Pacific Coast, going 
one way and returning another. For full particulars of this 
great trip with its scenic marvels and famous cities, address 
Pacific CoastEmpire Assn.,140 Montgomery St.,San Francisco. 


San Francisco just to develop the new hydro- 
electric power required by growing industries 
and population. Oil and minerals from Califor- 
nia’s underground treasure-vaults added last 
year four hundred thirty millions more to Cal- 
ifornia’s annual yield of wealth. The port of 
San Francisco, gateway to Hawaii and the 
Orient, cleared imports and exports valued at 
three hundred seventy million dollars, more 
thanamillion dollarsa day, in 1925. Thisis only 
part of the picture of California prosperity. 


California +» Where Life is Better 


Send now for “California—Where Life is Better.” 
You'll find much that is valuable to you in this 48-page 
illustrated booklet sent on request. It is published by 
Californians Inc., a non-profit organization devoted to 
the sound upbuilding of the state. Write for it today. 
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Headquarters 
7) SAN FRANCISCO 
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CROSLEY RADIO 
INSTRUMENTS 
Each item the utmost in 
radio at its price. All 
prices slightly higher 
west of the Rocky Mts. 


‘ee 
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This little double-circuit 
one-tube set has brought 
iappiness to thousands 
and made records for 


long distance receiving. 


A 4-tube receiver of 
amazing efficiency, Cres- 
cendon equipped! Every- 
where considered 
marvelous at its price. 


“THE 
PORT- 
ABLE” 


°33 


The 4-29 in portable form 
handy, compact, efficient. 


A five-tube tuned radio 
frequency set, with two 
stages of non-oscillating 
tadio frequency amplifi- 
cation, Crescendon con- 
trol, two stages of audio 
frequency amplification. 


One-Dial Control! 


... in this amazing 5-tube set at $50 


Already the new 5-tube Crosley set, at $50, has met 
such a tremendous demand as to confirm the predic- 


4 oO. 


coon stearate tion that it will replace thousands upon thousands of 
nators, Crescendon, sets now in use. 


power tube adaptability, 
all-metal shielded chassis. 


i 
mn <A Confronted by high prices, many people who desired 
to replace their old sets have hitherto hesitated to 
do so. Now... in the new Crosley ‘‘50”’ . . . they 
find the features and qualities they desire, formerly 

exclusive to very high-priced sets . . . available at 
small investment. 


“REL 


957 


65 


§-tubes. True-cascade 
amplification; non-oscil- 
lating, non-radiating even 
under any mishandling 
Its perfect balancing 
achieved by Wheatstone 
bridge in each stage of 
amplification. Exception- 
al selectivity and tone. 


OE 


The incomparable joys of Single-Dial Control! 
Uncanny selectivity, resulting from its metal-shielded 
chassis and the surpassing efficiency of the Crosley 
circuit’s advanced design! Exquisite volume, 
thanks to the matchless Crescendon! Crosley Acu- 
minators, power tube adaptability .. . all the attri- 
butes of radio at its best... for $50! 


One-dialcontrol. 
You find your sta- 
tion, then write its 
letters on the graphic 
dial, locating it once and 
Sor all, to turn to when- 
ever your fancy dictates. 


The new Crosley all-metal shielded 
chassis not only aids in producing 
astounding selectivity, but stand- 
ardizes manufacture and helps 
make possible the price of $50. 


ree 


Slightly higher west of the Rockies. Never before, at any- 
where near this price, has a radio set possessed all these 
advantages: 1. Single-dial control with graphic station 
selector. 2. Metal-shielded chassis, contributing to amazing 
selectivity and reducing cost. 3. Crescendon control, pro- 
ducing exquisite volume from distant stations. 4. Crosley 
Acuminators, which sharpen tuning and increase selectivity. 
5. Power tubeadaptability. 6. Beautiful, solid mahogany 
cabinet of distinguished design and exquisite two-tone finish. 


Beautiful solid mahogany 
console finished in two 
tones. Embodies the 
§-tube $50 instrument 
with single dial control. 
Crosley Musicone 
speaker and ample com- 
partment for batteries. 
Stands 41 inches high. 


In all the Crosley line no instrument represents a 
greater triumph than this wonderful 5-tube set. 
Examine the line in full, as illustrated in the marginal 
column at the left . . . each item a victory for mass 
production in reducing radio prices. Then see the 
Crosley line at Crosley dealers . . . including the new 
‘*50”’ . . . now on display! 


See it... hear it. View the refreshing beauty of its 
solid mahogany cabinet. Operate it yourself. Watch 
the stations, written in on the graphic dial, parade 
before you and usher in their programs with unerr- 
ing accuracy. Sharpen the selection with the Crosley 
Acuminators. Release inspiring volume by means 
of the Crescendon. 


Introducing the double 
drum station selector! 
Includes Musicone in 
exquisite console. Room 
for batteries and all acces- 
sories. 41 inches high, 
30% inches wide. 


Know what heights . . . in tone, volume, selectivity 
and sensitivity. . .radioof moderate price has reached! 


Regular 12-inch size, 
$12.50. Super Musicone, 
with still finer volume 
and tone, $14.75. Musi- 
cone Deluxe in mahog- 
any ‘‘clockcase,”’ $23.50. 


THE *CROSLEY?RADIO’ CORPORATION, LOGIN GIN NARI POW EL C ROS Eye ta 


Crosley manufactures radio receiving sets, which are licensed under Armstrong U. S. Patent No. 1,113,149 or under patent applications of Radio Frequency Laboratories, 
Inc., and other patents issued and pending. Owning and operating station WLW, first remote contro! super-power station in America. All prices without accessories. 


President 


For Catalogue 
write Dept. 31 


THE ““CRESCENDON” Anexclusive Crosley feature. several Crosley sets, fur- this pbase of manufacture. the stations sought without justed and they need not be 


Embodies the Musicone 
in a beautiful console of 
two-tone mahogany finish 
and provides room for 
batteries and accessories. 
2434 inches long inside. 


OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES OF 
CROSLEY RADIO 
DEVELOPED BY 
POWEL CROSLEY 
Jr 


—.— When, on or- 
ge i dinary radios, 
ears must 
strain: to catch 
a station miles 
away, aturn of 
the Crescendon on Crosley 
radios instantly swells recep- 
tion to room-filling volume. 


ALL-METAL SHIELDED 
CHASSIS 


I Bf 

~~ n eat / 

7 ie 7 
This truly great 


radio achievement, found in 


nishes a substantial frame 
for mounting elements, pro- 
duces excellent alignment of 
condensers, shields the units 
from each other, prevents 
interstage, improves the 
stability of the circuit, 
increases selectivity and 
saves costs by standardizing 


THE SINGLE-DIAL 
STATION SELECTOR 
= Nothing in 
radio equals 
the joy or the 
convenience 
of single dial 
control. Crosley single drum 
control enables you to find 


log book or “‘tuning.”’ 

THE ‘“ACUMINATORS” 
Crosley Acuminators 
provide sharp tuning 
where reception 
spreads broadly over 
dial, easily tune out 
local and bring in far 
stations. Ordinarily, once ad- 


CD 


touched again. 
USE OF POWER TUBE 


Power tube adaptabil- 
ity marks the Crosley 
SE5Oy 5-7 5e0 and 
“REL” sets. This fea- 


ture typifies Crosley 
provision for best radio 
Teception at moderate cost. 


QUALITY 
- AND BEAUTY 

IN CABINETS 
AND CONSOLES 


‘] 
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_roughening up the bottom. In about fifteen 


minutes’ steady and vigorous rubbing you 
can duplicate the results of a hundred years 
of ordinary use. 

So a piece of glass may be entirely un- 
scratched on its bottom surface and still be 
old. This is rank heresy, I know, but much 
glass, especially the finer kind, was never 
used, never dragged across a table top. It 
reposed in a glass cabinet or on a whatnot 
to be admired or otherwise. A vase, for in- 
stance, seldom got the sort of use that would 
induce many scratches on its bottom. Yet, 
how many of us will buy an allegedly early 
American vase unless it shows these 
scratches? Answer: No one except you 
and me. 

Further, most of us insist on scratches on 
the surface other than the bottom one. 
We’re terribly fussy! After all, how much 
scratching does an ordinary tumbler get? 
Take one of your modern, everyday tum- 
blers that has been in use five years, if such 
is possible. See how many scratches it 
hasn’t got and multiply that by twenty. 
Where would the expected scratches come 
from, anyhow? Are they the result of dig- 
ging into the glass surface with your finger 
nail as you sit idly toying with your tum- 
bler? Try that, please, and again report re- 
sults. Sand soap will roughen and dull a 
glass surface, but it is seldom harsh enough 
to scratch it. A sharp, sliding contact with 
a harder surface will scratch glass—and it 
will usually break it. 


Signs of the Times 


But why all this palaver? If you must 
have this ground-glass effect, all you need 
to do is to drag out that piece of fine emery 
cloth, lay it flat and then rub the piece over 
it a few times. You may thus achieve all 
the scratches your fancy demands and 
more. 

Yet another sign? 

Old glass is irregular as to surface and 
shape, intriguingly so. Yes, indeed, and so 
is a great deal of confessedly modern glass. 
Let me tell you a great secret. There are 
inexpert, careless glass blowers today in 
just about the same proportion as they ex- 
isted in the good old days, and an irregular, 
imperfect piece is, usually the product of an 
inexpert or careless glass blower. 

“But,’”’ you ask, “‘bubbles—how about 
bubbles in the glass?”’ 

“Oh, yes, bubbles.’”” Bubbles were the 
result of a poorly mixed metal, poorly or 
quickly handled in the blowing to meet low 
prices. If you don’t believe that, come and 
see me sometime and let me show you the 
beforementioned little Czecho-Slovakian 
blue-glass vase; you remember—the five- 
and-ten-cent-store one. It sports the cutest 
collection of the bubbliest little bubbles, 
and it was bought last Tuesday and made 
as early as six Tuesdays before that. 

“But—but,”’ you remonstrate, ‘early 
glass has an oily feel to the touch; explain 
that away!” 

Some early glass has an oily feel, so has 
some modern glass; it all depends on the 
formula. 

“But how about the ring in old glass? 
Old glass has a distinct, bell-like ring. You 
surely dare not claim that modern glass has 
this ring, dare you?’ 

Let’s see. If you take a piece of good old 
thin-blown glass, set it on the tightly 
stretched palm of your hand and tap it 
sharply with your finger nail, it will give 
out a clear, diminishing bell-like note, the 
resonance and duration of which will vary 
with the quality of the glass. Very nice! 
If you take a piece of good modern thin- 
blown glass, set it on the tightly stretched 
palm of your hand and tap it sharply with 
your finger nail, it will give out a clear, 
diminishing bell-like note, the resonance 
and duration of which will vary with the 
quality of the glass. Very nice. 

There are other marks just as reliable 
and soul-satisfying as the ones I have 
picked, but I take it that by this time I 
have convinced everybody but the early 
American glass collectors and other experts, 
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that there is very little sure about the pedi- 
gree and identification of old glass. So 
we'll pass on to some other phase of the 
subject. 

“Wait a minute!” you say. ‘How 
about the pieces that are known to have 
been in one family ever since they were 
made?” 

Surely, surely! There are some that are 
known to have descended in a family and 
thousands that are said to have done that 
little thing. Of course there are authentic 
cases of this handing down, but not so 
many as we’d love to think there are. Ex- 
cept in the very few instances of exception- 
ally fine pieces, heirloom stuff, such as the 
very fragile hurricane shields—the large, 
thin, open-at-both-end bulging cylinders 
they used to put around a candle to prevent 
its blowing out—the great cut-glass bowls, 
exceptional sets of beautifully fluted and 
etched tumblers, and so on, what reason 
was there for preserving glass? The aver- 
age, everyday tableware cost about the 
same then as now and was just about as 
highly regarded. There might have been 
isolated instances of great prescience on the 
part of Great-great-aunt Martha when she 
foresaw the enormous present craze for early 
American glass and hoarded it all up so that 
her twentieth-century descendants would 
wax rich. There might have been; but, 
again, but. 

Then again, there is the question of 
prices that are being paid for real and 
alleged early American glass. Right here 
conditions have gone wilder than at any 
other spot. 

In the case of early furniture, American 
or foreign, there is in the main some little 
relation between the prices now being paid 
and the cost of modern pieces of furni- 
ture of similar construction and merit. A 
very good-style, well-authenticated, little- 
repaired mahogany or walnut chest of 
drawers can still be had for $150 or more. 
For a similar piece of a good modern make, 
one would pay about $100. A pretty good, 
working grandfather’s clock can still be had 
for $300; a modern one, of like goodness, 
would cost as much or more. 

A good old tripod table would cost you, 
say, twice as much as its modern counter- 
part and be superior in style and in con- 
struction, unless it had some vital defect. 
A good restored fan-back Windsor chair 
can be had at this writing for about fifty 
dollars. The best reproduction, would cost 
twenty-five dollars at least. Here and in 
the other items I have enumerated, you are 
certainly not paying too much excess for 
beauty, quaintness and, more goiter than 
not, durability. 


Booz Bottles With Wings 


Of course some well-authenticated pieces 
of early American furniture, such as a table 
by Phyfe, a highboy by Savery, a block- 
front desk by Goddard, will run easily into 
the thousands, but here one is paying for an 
authenticated maker’s name and for proven 
and excessive rarity, both of which have 
their intrinsic collector’s value. I will ad- 
mit that in these instances we have run out 
of the zone of reasonable relation of price to 
utility value, but we have distinct and 
worthy substitutes for that lack. 

I believe that as much as $10,000 has 
been paid for a Savery highboy that cost its 
original purchaser perhaps $200. That is to 
say it has attained to the distinction of sell- 
ing at fifty times its cost. It is not unusual 
for an alleged Stiegel blue sugar bowl in 
proof—collector jargon for perfect—condi- 
tion to bring $500. Its original price was 
probably fifty cents, or one-thousandth of 
its price as an antique, and its origin is not 
even sure; not by any manner of means. 
Some large Sticzel blue sugar bowls in 
proof condition have sold for $600 and $650, 
and the end is not yet in sight. Surely that 
is collecting gone cuckoo, as the savants 
put it. 

A Stiegel flip glass with enamel decora- 
tions, in perfect condition, will command 
from fifty dollars to $100 or more, depend- 
ing upon how much the seller needs the 
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money or the hang of the buyer’s lower lip. 
That is, conservatively, from 100 to 200 
times its original cost. 

A Wistarburg green-glass milk bowl in 
proof condition and authenticated by the 
dealers’ say-so will bring $100, or how much 
have you? At this rate the Savery highboy, 
well authenticated by an original label, 
original bill of sale or, best of all, true fam- 
ily records, should bring $60,000 to $80,000. 

In bottles and flasks this price proportion 
has held as fast, or gone the other glass 
forms much better. The Booz bottle, per- 
haps the most famous early American bot- 
tle, is a little ugly brown bottle in the 
shape of a log cabin, put out in the time of 
William Henry Harrison, our President of 
Tippecanoe fame, by one Booz of Phila- 
delphia, to contain whisky. Thename Booz 
is suspected by some authorities to have 
been the origin of our vernacular term for 
hard liquor. The whole outfit, whisky and 
all, probably sold for twenty-five cents, 
and the bottle surely cost no more than 
five cents. The last Booz bottle I heard 
awesomely mentioned sold for eighty dol- 
lars, or 1600 times its original cost. Not so 
bad, what? 

A pint whisky flask reputedly made by 
Stiegel or Wistar will nick you for from 
$100 up—way up—and it probably sold in 
quantity for two or three dollars a hundred. 
If the old ready reckoner is still going strong 
that’s about one five-thousandth of its 
present value as an antique. 


Excelsior! 


A charming lady I know, who is by way 
of being an antique collector and, as such 
only, the butt of all her clever friends’ side- 
splitting sallies of wit, has a friend in 
Western Pennsylvania who enjoys the ab- 
surdities of my friend’s antiquing efforts 
more than anyone else. About six months 
ago this hilarious Western Pennsylvania 
lady bought a bottle at random from a dealer 
in secondhand bottles, wrapped it very care- 
fully and sarcastically fine, tied it up with 
pink ribbons and sent it to my friend along 
with a perfectly uproariously funny, gibing 
letter. My friend showed the joke bottle to 
a dealer in Philadelphia, who offered her 
$125 for it as a splendid example of Stiegel 
glass. The Western Pennsylvania lady is 
about to write a book called The Wit and 
Humor of the Glass Age, in which her 
daughter, who is an ardent early American 
glass huntress, will smilingly collaborate. 

In the above case my friend was offered 
and did not accept what was about 2500 
times the original cost of the bottle. At 
that rate the Savery highboy would have 
brought $500,000. Check me up, please. 

Maybe you see what I am trying to get 
at. It is this: I have an idea—a crassly 
commercial one, perhaps—that articles col- 
lected should bear at least some slight rela- 
tion to their intrinsic value. Much money 
might justifiably be paid for the item of 
great beauty, but by no flight of charitable 
imagination can some of this millionaire 
glass be said to possess beauty in any de- 
gree. Further, much money might justifi- 
ably be paid for the item of uniqueness, 
but here again we find much glass lacking. 
Some pieces are rare as to color, size and 
shape, but so far as I know no piece is 
unique. Much money might justifiably be 
paid for authenticity, but who of you would 
care to take a solemn oath that any of his 
glass is perfectly authentic? Ihave perhaps 
100 pieces, but I wouldn’t take an affidavit 
as to the genuineness of any one item, and 
I have gone about making my collection as 
carefully and as thoughtfully as has the 
average collector. 

So, if the cited magnificent sums are not 
being paid for any of the desirable qualities 
I have enumerated, what in the name of 
common sense are they being paid for? I 
give up. I really don’t know! Do you? 

The early American glass fad is in the 
saddle now, riding hard, but I suspect that 
its seat is none too secure and I predict a 
great fall. There is, as far as my eyesight 
will reach, no justification for these prices, 
especially in view of the cold, hard fact that 
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final tribute 


of love 


WHEN comes the time, inevitably, that 
you and your family can find solace only 
in a final giving of service...it is fitting 
that this last expression of your love 
should be also everlasting. 

The memorial you choose may be 
small and exquisite—or one of a stately 
majesty and strength. But you want it 
to possess a beauty that shall last forever. 
That shall not crumble through age; nor 
stain through dripping rains; nor lose 
its beauty through the actions of the ele- 
ments. You want a Guardian Memorial. 
It is hewn from Barre Granite, in Ver- 
mont—one of the most famous quarries 
in the world. Fine of grain, almost 
diamond-hard—it is “stone everlasting.” 
It will withstand completely the assault 
of years. 

From smallest monuments to impres- 
sive mausoleums—Guardian Memorials 
are shaped by master craftsmen to a 
majestic simplicity. The rich gray of 
the granite is mirror-like where polished. 
The lettering will remain artistic and 
legible throughout all time. You have, 
in a Guardian Memorial, an impression 
of peace, of steadfast security—of a 
quiet, uplifting faith. 


Our Certificate of Security 
Our engraved certificate of security 
given with each Guardian Memorial 
guarantees it against any imperfections. 
Guardian Memorials are distributed ex- 
clusively by retail memorial dealers. 


Send for Our Book of Designs 


A postcard will bring you a free copy 
of our book, “To Mark the Place with 
Beauty Forever.” It tells all of Guardian 
Memorials, and lists the Guardian 
Memorial dealers nearest you. THE 
Jones Brotuers Co., Inc., Dept. A-g, 
10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Mark every grave” 


GUARDIAN 


MEMORIALS 
of Everlasting Beauty 


Registered Trade-mark 


TO MARK THE 
PLACE WITH BEAUTY | 
FOREVER 
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Engineered to a Standard— 
Built Complete ac the Factory 


Choice 
of the 
Well Informed” 


To the understanding eye 
of the technically trained 
man, the engineering supe- 
riority of the Kleen-Heet oil 

burner is marked. Such a 
marvel of fine’simplicity! In- 
stantly efficient! Fool-proof! 
Trouble-free! 

For Kleen-Heet is accurately 
“engineered to a standard’ — 
the standard of perfect, auto- 
matic, economical home heat- 
ing. Thus, it provides a size 
for every need. And it is self- 
contained—‘‘built complete at 
the factory” under the engi- 
neers’ eyes. Its efficiency does 
not depend upon complicated 
installation. It requires no 
change in your heating plant. 

That is why Kleen-Heet has 
so remarkable a record of un- 
failing performance—in homes 
of every size—through more 
than six years. 

And why Kleen-Heet is so 
outstandingly “the choice of 
the well informed.” 

For descriptive literature and 


name of Kleen-Heet dealer 
in your community, address 


WINSLOW BOILER AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 


208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


LEEN- 
HEET 


With Ge) il 


Tested and listed as standard by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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the pieces are for the most part not authen- 
ticated. They are named and identified 
mostly by somebody’s say-so, and that is 
surely an untenable position. One expert’s 
guess is as good as another’s any time, and 
when you consider that the early Amer- 
ican pieces in question may be of foreign 
manufacture, their collector value falls 
away like snow under a hot sun. 

And yet, and yet again, I don’t know. 
We celebrated experts have been predicting 
for many years that each year’s high prices 
were the limit, and they get sillier and 
sillier all the time. 

Witness, please, the following from the 
final chapter of a splendid book by J. Syd- 
ney Lewis, called Old Glass and How to 
Collect It: 

“Personally, I consider that the high- 
water mark has been reached in the price of 
ordinary pieces of old glass. There is cer- 
tainly a great demand for it at the moment, 
but such crazes are rarely lasting and the 
time may come when antique glass, which 
has largely displaced antique silver, will 
itself fall into disfavor before the onset of 
some newer fancy.” 

As an appendix to his book, Mr. Lewis 
prints a catalogue of prices paid at then 
recent sales of well-known English collec- 
tions. Compared with the nowadays Amer- 
ican prices, they read like véry small 
change. For instance, he lists this lot: 

““A goblet with royal arms and G. R. III 
and a tall wineglass with royal arms, dated 
1761— £1, 15s,’”” which translated means 
two pieces of fine glass connected with 
royalty more than 150 years ago for $8.52. 
Compare this with my friend’s whisky flask 
of questionable origin, for which she re- 
fused $125, and weep. 


Going After the Big Stuff 


Mr. Lewis’ book is not dated, but I have 
owned my copy for three years and I think 
it was published about six years ago, maybe 
more. 

The craze for early American glass has 
gone so far that cracked or mutilated al- 
leged specimens are not universally scorned, 
and even fragments are hugged to the 
bosoms of some of the more rabid collectors. 

One time I was reaching for an object on 
a high shelf in a dealer’s shop, and in so do- 
ing my sleeve dislodged something project- 
ing from a lower shelf. This something fell 
to the counter and landed on an already 
sadly broken blue sugar bowl. 

“Gee whiz!”’ wailed the dealer. ‘There 
goes twenty-five dollars!”’ 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“T mean that only yesterday I paid 
twenty-five dollars for that Stiegel sugar 
bowl,”’ he replied. 

“Tt was already broken into a dozen 
pieces,’ I protested, ‘‘and now it’s only a 
little more damaged. Did you actually pay 
twenty-five dollars for those pieces?’ 

“T did,”’ he answered, “‘and what’s more, 
I could have sold them at a good profit.” 

I offered to pay for the added damage 
even though I could not see where it was 
much worse off than before. He gamely 
would not allow it. 

Another time, down in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, I saw a pitcher of reputed 
Stiegel glass broken into about fifteen 
pieces and all trussed up in a strip-tin frame 
to hold it together. Its usefulness as a 
pitcher was, of course, gone; it could only 
stand on a shelf and bravely try to look 
pretty. Its price was fifteen dollars and the 
dealer wouldn’t listen to an offer of $14.50. 
I don’t remember that it was I who made 
the offer; I hope I didn’t. 

And the things that are being collected 
in the name of early American glass. Pickle 
bottles of the vintage of about 1876 are 
being fought for to be transmuted into lamp 
bases, the mostly ugly little pressed-glass 
cup plates of English or Sandwich make, 
originally given away, doubtless, with a 
cake of five-cent soap and worth, at a flat- 
tering estimate, about one cent apiece, are 
being eagerly gathered in and tenderly laid 
in black-velvet nests. I think the rarest of 
them, absolutely useless except as a holder 
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for the ashes of one’s cigarettes, sells for 
$150—15,000 times its original cost. Re- 
verting once more to our Savery highboy, 
we find it, if we figure nicely, to be worth, in 
a like proportion, $3,000,000. And just con- 
sider how much more cigarette ashes the 
highboy would hold! We’re going to think 
pretty well of that highboy if your patience 
lasts. 

These little cup plates are used by some 
writers as the horrible example in glass col- 
lecting, and so far as I can see, they richly 
deserve the distinction. They began to be 
used, according to tradition, about 1835 
and continued for perhaps fifty years. 
They were used, so we are told, as bases for 
the coffeecups or teacups, while the user 
gurgled his drink from the saucer. 

These little glass cup plates are about 
three inches in diameter, very shallow, and 
bear on their right faces pictorial subjects 
of a wide range— Franklin, ships, Washing- 
ton, Henry Clay, stars, and what not. 

Apothecary bottles—the huge globular 
ones that we remember as holding red, blue 
and green liquids and stacked one atop the 
other in the old-style drug stores, where they 
sold drugs—are quite the fad and fancy 
among certain, or, if you’d rather, uncer- 
tain, collectors. What in the name of 
sodium silicate they want with them I can- 
not figure. To me they are of a piece with 
wooden cigar-store Indians, harness-shop 
wooden horses, barber poles and iron lawn 
dogs—all of which are being collected. 

The large carboys—huge, squat blown- 
glass bottles of from one to ten gallon ca- 
pacity—are being bought up. When their 
rattan cases are stripped off, they do have a 
certain decorative value in color, shape and 
primitive effect. As you might suspect, we 
own two of them. 

The collecting of whisky flasks is a rather 
older form of early American glass mania, 
and it is indulged in mostly by men, per- 
haps in a reminiscent mood. 

The more desirable so-called historical 
flasks were put out as propaganda in presi- 
dential campaigns. Zachary Taylor’s por- 
trait on one side, morally supported by 
Washington’s on the other, is perhaps the 
best known of these bottles. They were 
not confined solely to this type, however. 
The subject range was wide: Ships, cornu- 
copias, sheaves of wheat, trees, railroad 
trains and many others. The earliest ones, 
dating a little before 1800, are often of very 
lovely glass, and their good shapes and fine 
colors lift them from the rank of mere 
quaintness into that of near-beauty. Again 
you are right, we possess a few flasks. 


A Means of Protection 


This subject of flask collecting is a big 
one and its many ramifications entitle it to 
book size. Barber’s concise book on Amer- 
ican glass is one of the first, if not the first, 
to go exhaustively into the topic of flasks. 

Old medicine bottles come in for some 
collectors’ petting, and many of the earlier 
blown ones are quaint and interesting. 
Yes, we have medicine bottles. Sometimes 
they took odd shapes, as in the fish-shaped 
ones for Doctor Fish’s bitters and cod-liver 
oil, queerly built ladies, grandfathers’ 
clocks, animals, and so on and so forth. 

If you believe in my line of reasoning and 
conjecture, you will feel away down in the 
dumps, as I do, about this matter of early 
American glass collecting. You will com- 
plain, and rightly, that I have written a de- 
structive article so far, with no hope or 
gleam of promise, and you will think that I 
am in duty bound to give you a few hints on 
how to know the genuine from the false; 
how, in short, to protect yourself against 
fakes or mistakes in identification. 

I wish I could do that—indeed I do. My 
wish is somewhat selfish too. I’d like to 
turn any such knowledge in for my own 
good. 

In an article I had published in the 
Post a couple of years back, I made the 
statement that anybody could be fooled by 
a fake if the fake were clever enough, and 
that the very best protection against the 
spurious was to pay so little that a fake 
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could not be fabricated at the price. Since 
then I have seen no reason to change that 
opinion. 

In glass, especially, this low-price pro- 
tection is hard to achieve, because glass can 
be made so cheaply, and certainly you can- 
not hope to buy an allegedly old piece for 
fifty-five cents that cost fifty cents to make. 
So that system goes pretty well by the 
board in the case of glass. 

If driven to the giving of advice, I would 
say that your very best protection is care- 
fully to study the actual pieces of glass in 
museums and fine private collections,where 
you are pretty sure that the most exhaus- 
tive study has been given the pieces by the 
curators and collectors. Get all the authori- 
tative books possible on the subject and 
weigh their conclusions diligently, pitting 
one against the other and holding to those 
that seem to you most reasonable. Ac- 
quaint yourself thoroughly with all the 
history of glass you can come by. Get all 
possible data as to the different kinds of 
glass and the most widely agreed upon 
peculiarities of the different makers. 


A Matter of Faith 


If you bring yourself to the point where 
you know as much as the most knowing, 
you are on the ground where a difference of 
opinion is only a dispute and your dictum 
is as good as the best. Then you come off 
believing that your piece is genuine. After 
that, what’s the difference? 

If you can honestly feel that your piece of 
Stiegel is genuine Stiegel and no one can 
convince you otherwise, you are happy in 
your possession, and that’s the end of the 
matter. This philosophy is somewhat 
laissez-faire and, perhaps, begging the ques- 
tion; but, really, I ask you, what is the 
difference? If the piece in question has all 
the earmarks it should have, if after the 
most rigid investigation you are not con- 
vinced that it is not genuine, then your 
opinion is as good as the next expert’s. 

Again, some good collectors and some 
good museums have come to the point of 
listing early American glass as early Amer- 
ican glass and not bothering particularly 
or guessing as to who made it. 

When buying a piece of glass apply every 
possible test that you know. If it success- 
fully withstands them all, the price is right 
and you want it, buy it, and up to a certain 
point it’s any name you want to call it. 

Of course no one confuses the type of 
Sandwich glass with the type of Stiegel, but 
beyond that and certain other very obvious 
dissimilarities there is room for argument, 
and I know of no more fertile ground for 
argument than that of early American glass. 

More than this I have no advice for you. 
Study it from every angle—the true and the 
spurious—from specimens and from books, 
continuously and always. Know so much 
that you can outargue the other expert and 
your day is won, your Stiegel is Stiegel, 
your Wistarburg is Wistarburg, your Stod- 
dard is Stoddard, and your whole collection 
is still open to criticism and doubt. 

Recently I bought a very lovely decanter 
down in Southwestern Pennsylvania. It 
has been called by three different thirty- 
third-degree experts Stiegel, Connecticut, 
Bohemian; and I think it is Irish. It has 
all the old-glass tags in plain view; it is 
irregular, it has glorious bubbles, it has a 
nice pontil mark, it rings beautifully for a 
decanter shape—much of the ringing qual- 
ity depends upon the shape—it has plenty 
of scratches on the bottom, and it may be a 
perfectly good, modern fake. I think it is 
old; no one has yet convinced me that it 
isn’t and I’ll be dinged if I ever let them. I 
paid a big price for that decanter! 

I wonder if I haven’t gone quite far 
enough to establish myself firmly in the 
affections of the myriads of early American 
glass collectors, experts and dealers. I 
think I have—quite far enough. 

My only intention—let me repeat it— 
was to go tooth and nail after the bunk, 
hokum and humbug with which this legiti- 
mate form of collecting is infected at 
present.- 
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FREE 
$850 SET 


of Famous “ High- 
Vacuum” Attach- 
ments with each 
Eureka purchased. 
(This great offer 
may be withdrawn 
at any time.) 
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hig h —~ Vacuum’ 


—~ —~ harnessed for better, 
more thorough home cleaning 


To realize the tremendous effectiveness of 
the Eureka “High-Vacuum” principle of clean- 
ing, you need only see the torrent of dust 
and dirt discharged from the Eureka (with 
its dust bag off—illustrated above) as it is 
passed back and forth over a small section 
of an apparently clean carpet or rug. 


And as this operation of the Eureka is con- 
tinued on the one small section, dust and 
dirt continue to belch forth in almost unbe- 
lievable quantity from the vent to which 
the dust bag is ordinarily attached. 

No, Madam—mere surface cleaning can never 


explain that continuous discharge of stifling, 
germ-laden dust and dirt. From the base of 


the rug—from the depths of the heavy pile 
or nap—embedded dirt which ordinary 
cleaning methods fail to reach, gives way 
before the power of Eureka “High-Vacuum.” 


Do not be confused by conflicting claims and 
arguments—see and judge for yourself, as 
over 1,500,000 Eureka users have already done. 


See the Eureka demonstrated in your home; 
and, remember, you can purchase The 
Grand Prize Eureka on the easiest and most 
convenient terms—only $5 down and very 
low monthly payments. Why, then, delay a 
moment longer your enjoyment of the 
Eureka’s matchless cleaning help? 


Eureka Vacuum CLEANER Company, Derrort, LJ, 5. ye 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World. 
Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, London, W.C. 1. England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 


UREK 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 
(283) 


VACUUM CLEANER 


It Gets 
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Industry cannot afford this penalty / 


Industrial Efficiency D 
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The trend of industry is de- 
cidedly toward Cutler-Ham- 
mer Push Button Control. 
Merely a touch of the proper 
button right at the machine 
starts, accelerates, deceler- 
ates, regulates the speed or 
stops the motor as required. 
The controller is placed in 
any safe, convenient loca- 
tion. Saves time, affords 
better control and provides 
greater safety—a logical step 
in advance. 


Send for this 


interesting book 


This booklet ‘‘Industry’s Electrical 
Progress’’ puts into concise, inter- 
esting form the story of savings 
through modern motor control. 
Write for your copy today. 


Obsolete motor control takes a staggering 
toll from many so-called modern plants 


Are labor costs high? 


Decidedly so in the plants where labor is shackled to ob- 
solete equipment! It is an overwhelming handicap in the 
face of competitive conditions today. 


This is especially true in the case of motor control equip- 
ment. For modern motor control saves where saving counts 
the most—in the wasted time of labor. And labor cost in 
practically every industry is usually the major item of manu- 
facturing expense. 

Too, it has been easy for plants to fall behind the progress 
made in the perfection of motor control. Paralleling the in- 
creased use of electric power in industry, this progress has 
been swift and tremendous. Since 1905 the electricity used 
for industrial power has increased 3000%. In the last ten 
years alone, it has multiplied by six. 


Has industry’s electrical progress 
left your plant behind? 


Cutler-Hammer engineers have steadily kept motor con- 
trol equipment abreast of industry’s demands. And each new 
application—each new problem solved has proved a step 
nearer maximum economy in production. 


Industrial executives today realize that it is high time to 
determine where their equipment stands in this race for 
lowest costs. The use of motors is practically universal in in- 
dustry. Their advantage now lies in the labor saving obtained 
through their proper control. 


Someone in your plant must investigate! To add to profits 
now through economies in production gives any plant an ad- 
vantage in competition. To wait only postpones progress. 


Call in the Cutler-Hammer field engineers! They will gladly 
counsel with your plant men or consulting engineers in 
making a survey of your motors to point out places where 
modern control will reduce costs. Their recommendations 
are based on control experience as old as motors themselves. 


Demand the C-H trademark on the equipment you buy in 
which motor control is incorporated as an integral part. In 
the planning of any new drives, remember that motors by 
themselves are only brute force. The savings they produce 
depend on the effectiveness of their control. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1259 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SHORT TURNS Al 


“No, ma’am! Don’ do dat! Dat nig- 
gah wan’t no count, nohow. You gib me 
dat wais’. Hitshoama gran’ color. Fum 
now on I'll jes’ be in mohnin’ fum de wais’ 
down!” 


In Other Words 


ROFESSOR: Can you give me amore 
elegant rendering of the sentence: ‘‘The 
sap rises’’? 
STUDENT: The boob gets out of bed. 


Pearls of Speech 


ee CEB What part do the teeth play 
in the utterance of speech? 
PupiL: They chatter occasionally. 


Give Him Another Chance! 


E TOLERANT of the erring yegg; 
Oh, pity him, and forgive 

His slight mistake, when he pulls a gun 
And turns you into a sieve. 

It doesn’t occur to him that it’s wrong— 
And besides, he’s got to live. 


But when a mad dog comes your way, 
Eradicate him—don’t delay. 


It shocks my soul to the very core 
To think of this hanging stuff; 
It isn’t a clubby thing to do, 
Besides it is much too rough; 
You'll never redeem the yegg that way; 
Just talk to him—that’s enough. 


Things 
You Never 
Heard About 
in School 
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DRAWN BY F. MILLER 


Arizona 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


Just read him a poem and cheer his hours 
With chocolate creams and lovely flowers. 


Oh, never be harsh with the yegg, I pray, 
And never eye him askance ; 

Remember that he has a human soul— 
Oh, see how that caged soul pants 

For the wide outdoors! Oh, set him free 
And give him another chance. 


Give him another chance to bust 
Some decent citizen over the crust. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Counted Out 


“T’D LIKE to go to a football game this 

fall,’ remarked the president of the 
company wistfully, ‘“‘but I don’t like to be 
away from the office from Thursday till 
Tuesday. 

“T try to let one of the young fellows off 
each Saturday for a game, with the under- 
standing that he won’t leave before Fri- 
day and will be back not later than the 
following Wednesday. In this way I get 
the campus celebrities who come into the 
business to stay with me until they are 
worth the energy they consume in punch- 
ing the time clock. 

“‘T used to go to football before it beeame 
the thing to do. You see, I played when I 
was at New Haven and I have a technical 
interest in the game. But when it got to be 
a matter of closed cars, parking places, 
hotel reservations, seats on the fifty-yard 
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line, special clothes and gin, I had to 
retire and let the younger generation 
have it. 

“In my day a football seat was some- 
thing to see from; now it’s something to be 
seen in.” —McCready Huston. 


Drat the Boys and Girls! 


HE modern boys are bold and bad, 
The modern girls are worse; 
They run around about half clad 
And smoke and dance and curse; 
They treat life like a pantomime, 
No serious things are heeded; 
They have a whole lot better time 
Than we did. 


I rage and ramp and roar and stamp 
About the modern youth, 

And when they say, ‘““What makes you 
damp?” 
IT say, “In simple truth, 

Such silly gayety’s a crime!” 

“You mean,” so one concluded, 
“We have a whole lot better time 

Than you did!” 


But they'll grow old, and then I pray 
That they will sweat and suffer ; 
They'll find it harder to be gay 
As the long road grows rougher. 
Curse them! I can’t be certain! I’m 
Afraid they'll keep their credo, 
And have a whole lot better time 
Than we do! —Morris Bishop. 


RIZONA is a lucky state. It 
has only three congress- 
men. Two of these are senators. 
Both voted for World Court 
reservations lest they offend 
their Indian constituents. The 
state is full of Indians and the 
Indians are full of fine traditions. 
Arizona is strong on scenery. It 
has two kinds of scenery, com- 
mercial and natural. Chief 
among the natural scenic attrac- 
tions is the Grand Canyon. Itis 
2000 miles long, one mile deep 
and an average of twelve miles 
wide. It is even bigger than the 
dentist makes you regard the 
cavity in your tooth. 
The state also has the petrified 
forests and remains of cliff-dweller 
settlements. The commercial scen- 
ery is on view at the dude ranches 
operated for Easterners who go 
West hoping to see their first In- 
dians in the wild stretches between 
Chicago and Kansas City. It rides 
horses and wears cowboy outfits 
purchased from the mail-order 
houses. Arizona is noted for its 
minerals and its pure, healthful 
atmosphere. 
It is one state where none can pull 
that old saw about not minding the 
heat so much as the humidity. 
Humidity is something they have 
everything else but. Tombstone is 
one of its most notable cities. It was 
at Tombstone that a coroner’s jury 
investigated the demise of a generally 
obnoxious victim of summary justice 
and higher altitude and returned a 
verdict of ‘‘death by strangulation.” 
—W. P. Rowley. 
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lere at Last/ 


an all metal ° 
weather strip 
anybody can 
apply 
Without zemoving 
Doors or Windows 


WENTY million homes need it. Now 
they can have it—at a price so low 
anyone can afford it—inaformso simple 
anyone can apply it. Now you can obtain 
a practical all metal weather strip that 


Will Not “Bow’’— Requires No 
Nailing in Difficult Angles 


Comes in wafer thin strips, already mea- 
sured and packaged. Enough in each 
package for one window or door. Forms 
a lasting spring tension between window 
and casement. Will not “bow.” Cannot 
rust. No nailing in hard-to-get-at places. 


No Tools Needed Other Than 


Scissors and Hammer 


Anyone canapplythis new weather strip. 
Ordinary scissors cut it as easily as 
cloth. Slips under molding. Seals air- 
tight. Stops all drafts, dust and rattles 
permanently. 


Whole Job Done From Inside of 
House—in 20 to 30 minutes 


No removing of doors or windows. No 
marring of woodwork. No outside work 
whatever. Any unskilled person can in- 
stall it in window or door in thirty 
minutes. 


Seals Perfectly and Will Outlast 
Door or Window 


Seals thoroughly because of self-act- 
ingspring tension. Efficient. Permanent. 


Saves its Cost in Coal 


Less than one-half the cost of any other 
practical, efficient all metal strip. 

Complete equipment in each package 
for one window or door. Also simple 
fool-proof instructions for installing. 
All good hardware stores have it. Ask 
for it by name. 


The D. W. BOSLEY COMPANY 
Chicago 


The All Metal 
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A natural way 


To Resttul Nights 
and Vigorous Days 


THE SATURDAY 


A new Swiss food-drink to give you sleep that 
really rests and stores up lasting energy 
—a 3-day test convinces 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow— 
your mornings logy, your energies drained 
by afternoon? 

Modern science has found a natural way (a 
way without drugs) to overcome this—a way 
to sound, restful sleep that quickly restores 
your tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
youright through the day and into the evening. 

A 3-day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


Sound sleep—active days 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep and all-day energy quickly and 
naturally. This is why: 

First—it digests very quickly. Even in 
cases of impaired digestion. It combines cer- 
tain vitalizing and building-up food essentials 
in which your daily fare is often lacking. One 
cup of Ovaltine has more real food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. 

Seconp—Ovyaltine has the power actu- 
ally to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in 
other foods which may be in your stom- 
ach. Thus, a few minutes after drinking, 
Ovaltine,is turning itself and all other 
foods into rich, red blood. 

This quick assimilation of nourishment 
is restoring to the entire body. Frayed 
nerves are soothed. Digestion goes on 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 


Brain and Nerve 


©1926,T.W.C. 


I needed something for general 
_ upbuilding and felt very tired 

» and logy in the mornings and 
could not sleep well at night. 
Since taking ‘*‘Ovaltine’’ I feel 
like a new person. I wake up 
in the mornings now full of pep 
and fresh and have no more 
’ tired feelings, 


Mr. J. C. A., Troy, N. Y. 


Send for 3-day test 


Tue Wanver Company, Dept. 1925 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


Name 


efficiently. Restful sleep comes. And as you 
sleep you are gathering strength and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. In 
use in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in uni- 
versal use in England and her colonies. Dur- 
ing the great war it was included as a standard 
war ration for invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today hundreds of hospi- 
tals use it. More than 20,000 doctors recom- 
mend it. Not only as a restorative, but also 
for malnutrition, nerve-strain, convalescence, 
backward children and the aged. 

Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note 
the difference, not only in your sleep, but 
in your next day’s energy. You tackle your 
work with greater vigor. You “carry through” 
for the whole day. You aren’t too tired to 
go out for the evening. There’s a new zest 
to your work; to all your daily activities. It’s 
truly a “pick-up” drink—for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 


You can buy Ovaltine in 4 sizes for 
home use at your druggist’s or store. Or 
drink it at the soda fountains. But to 
let you try it we will send a 3-day 
introductory package for 10 cents to 
. cover cost of packing and 
= mailing. Just send the cou- 
pon with 10c. 


I have not been sleeping 
well for about six months, 
but after using “Ovaltine”’ I 
have been sleeping better. I 
wish I had learned about it 
sooner. I am telling everyone 
1 know about “‘Ovaltine.’* It / 
is a wonderful beverage. 
John B, Marshall, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Da ssebocneerrepawcoani areca SLOle ian Laeeavet 
[One package to a person] 
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MOVIE MAD 


(Continued from Page 15) 


premier performance makes its appeal by 
reason of the fact that most of the im- 
portant motion-picture stars are invited to 
attend, and on the strength of the invita- 
tions large numbers of seats are sold to the 
eager fans at large prices. 

One of the great troubles with the invita- 
tion business in Los Angeles moving-picture 
circles is the natural objection on the part 
of one producer to advertise the film of an- 
other producer. 

Consequently the average premier per- 
formance is attended by the motion-picture 
actors and actresses who took part in the 
film, by the film’s producer and his many 
imported relatives who are trying to help 
him lift the new art of motion pictures from 
infancy to senility at one swoop, by the 
star’s husband, by the director and by all 
the assistant directors and cameramen, and 
by a few visiting authors who have been 
given seats to keep them quiet and stop 
them from telegraphing to the New York 
office that nobody is paying any attention 
to them. 

It is not essential that movie fans enter 
the theater in order to see the cogwheels of 
the movie world at a premier performance. 
The front lobby of the theater is tastefully 
decorated with baskets of flowers, Klieg 
lights, sun arcs, assistant managers, press 
agents and relatives of the producer who 
hold more or less important positions in 
the company that produces so much in- 
fant art. There are also reporters and pho- 
tographers. 


To Please the Dear Public 


On the evening of the premier perform- 
ance the street in front of the theater lobby 
is packed with eager worshipers of the 
film stars. They fill the street so enthusi- 
astically as to stop nearly all traffic. When 
the actors and directors and other invited 
guests drive up in their extra-large and 
extra-glossy automobiles the lights are 
focused on them, and they pose carefully in 
the lobby in order to expose themselves and 
their costumes to the admiring gaze of the 
throngs that fill the street, to say nothing 
of the admiring gaze of the police reserves 
that are engaged in preventing the crowd 
from rushing forward eagerly and pulling 
down the front of the theater in order to 
get in. 

Inside the theater a block of seats in the 
center of the house is left vacant. Over the 
stage is a loud-speaker, operated by a keen- 
eyed announcer who sits in the theater 
lobby. From time to time he bawls as 
follows: 

“Madame Selena Quigg, the great 
moving-pitcher writer, has just drove up to 
the theater with her escort!” 

“Madame Quigg has got out of her auto- 
mobile, follered by her escort!” 

“Madame Quigg has stopped in the 
lobby of the theater to speak a few words to 
Mr. Nathan Nuth, cousin-in-law of the 
great producer, Mr. Julius Glom!”’ 

“Madame Quigg has now entered the 
theater!” 

‘She will be with you in a few moments 
now!” 

“Now Madame Quigg is taking off her 
coat!”’ 

“Now Madame Quigg and party is get- 
ting ready to come down the left-hand 


| aisle.” 


“You can tell Madame Quigg from her 
pale face and the slight tinge of blue to her 
hair. She has got her finger nails painted 
purple and is carrying her pet duck, Mar- 
got, in her hand bag!”’ 

“She is the lady that does so much hol- 
lering when conversing with the rest of the 
party.” 

Still another avenue of movie-star adora- 
tion is open to Angelenos who cannot see 
enough of their favorite actors and actresses 
on the screen or at premiers. When all else 
fails they can go to the railroad station 
and attend an official farewell. 


The farewell business, due to the movie 
madness of the Angelenos and the craving 
of the motion-picture people for public- 
ity, has grown to staggering proportions. 
Scarcely a day passes that a movie star or 
near star doesn’t leave Los Angeles for 
distant parts; and an official farewell is 
arranged for each one. The preliminary pub- 
licity work is done by a regular or a bor- 
rowed press agent; and the large, noisy 
farewell at the station is participated in by 
movie fans, portions of the police depart- 
ment, bits of the fire department, delega- 
tions from any convention that may be 
visiting the city, and a large assortment 
of relatives of the movie producer who has 
the star under contract at the moment. 

There have been occasions when movie 
actors and actresses, being out of a job with 
an unusual amount of emphasis, have em- 
ployed friendly press agents to stage phony 
farewells for them—farewells that ostensi- 
bly precede pleasure trips to London, Paris 
and other European centers. The movie 
fans come out for the farewells in their cus- 
tomary fat-headed manner, an occasional 
movie producer is favorably impressed, 
and the actor or actress boards the train 
and departs amid sympathetic cheers. Be- 
fore the train has progressed many miles, 
however, the traveler descends surrepti- 
tiously and rides back to a two months’ rest 
in a secluded spot. 

Since these movie farewells are organized 
for the benefit of the actor as well as for the 
benefit of the public and the press agent, 
they cannot be treated carelessly. Night- 
time farewells, for example, are unthinkable. 
For one thing, the audience would be so 
busy attending movie theaters that they 
would be unable to attend the farewell in 
large numbers. For another thing, the pic- 
tures of the farewell for use in newspapers 
and on the screen might not register so well 
at night as in the daytime. 

Some months ago a prominent screen 
actor embarked on a trip to the great Fast- 
ern centers of civilization. His train, un- 
fortunately, left at night. The farewell, 
none the less, was set for midafternoon; 
and a mighty and enthusiastic crowd ap- 
peared to do homage before him and bid 
him farewell. The fire department turned 
out for the occasion; there was an eight- 
piece band; and twenty baskets of flowers, 
actually purchased with real money by 
bona-fide admirers, instead of being paid for 
by himself, as is frequently the case in fare- 
wells, were passed up to the rear platform 
on which our hero stood. 


For the Producer to Command 


The train pulled out, the declining sun 
cast a golden aureole around the head of 
the screen actor, and the clicking of the 
cameras rang out loud and clear above the 
noises of the train. It was a noble farewell; 
but when the train reached Pasadena, a 
few miles out from Los Angeles, the actor 
climbed down off the afternoon train and 
waited patiently for the night train to come 
along. 

Angelenos both in and out of the movie 
professions may have some control over 
their appetite for farewells. They may 
even be able to take their farewells or to 
leave them alone. To the casual observer, 
however, they seem to be hopeless farewell 
addicts. 

There is no way of determining the num- 
ber of residents of Los Angeles who came to 
California for the purpose of entering the 
movies. Many of the Los Angeles movie 
theaters have girl ushers of unusual pulchri- 
tude. Almost any one of these young ladies, 
selected at random, is sufficiently equipped 
with good looks to win the Great Crown in 
the Hammer Corners or Aluminum Beach 
Beauty Carnival. 

The standard of beauty among the Los 
Angeles waitresses, cigarette girls, door-to- 
door canvassers and other girl-employing 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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What WILL Prevent 
Tooth Decay ? 


See how scientific facts are taking 
the place of misleading 
claims and confusion 


N ITS RECENT examination of nearly 
17,000 policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, the Life Extension 
Institute dealt a body blow to pyorrhea-pantc 
by finding that only 1 in 20 had pyorrhea— 
only 7.4% at the age of highest susceptibility. 


Again, such an authority as Dr. Thaddeus 


politan Life Insurance Company, points out 
that the wholesale loss of teeth from childhood on can be 
greatly reduced by proper preventive measures in early life. 


The first permanent molars of most children, he explains, 
have fissures that cannot be reached by a 
toothbrush. Food particles hide themselves 
in these cracks and ferment, and decay 
obtains a foothold. 


Fill these fissures promptly before decay 
sets in—then only the twice-daily use of a 
good, safe dentifrice will be needed to 
keep every tooth thoroughly clean, healthy 
and sound. 


THE STORY 
ABOUT 
FISSURES 


TOOTH 


P. Hyatt, Dental Director of the Metro-> 


Dont be confused or led astray by claims 
having no scientific basis. 


Don't reasonably expect self-applied 
medication to arrest or prevent decay in 
teeth that can be saved only by expert oper- 
ative dentistry. 


(ONSTRUCTIVE 
‘DENTAL 
Don'Ts 


_ Don't reasonably expect more from a 
dentifrice than to keep your teeth clean, 
white, polished and beautiful. And be sure that it does 
even these things safe/y. 


Don't gamble with dentifrices at the expense of your 
teeth and gums. The favorite of dentists them- 
selves is DR. LYON’S. 


DR. LYON’S is not the best because it is 
the oldest, but the oldest because it 1s the best. 


It is an eminently fine, sensible, sure, safe 
dentifrice for protecting the enamel from the 
inroads of film, tartar and the bacteria of 
decay. It preserves the teeth, and keeps them 
white and gleamingly beautiful. 


For 60 years, DR. LYON’S has been building the 
confidence that millions now place in it. And its really 


delicious flavor lures heedless youngsters into the twice-a- 
day toothbrushing and foothkeeping habit. 


Dr.Lyon’'s 
1866-1926 
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—E 


LYON’ 


‘# 


Et 


Dr. Lyon’s is on sale everywhere. A special 
10c. size of Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is 
now on sale at the leading 5-and-10c. stores. 
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Now every family can afiord J 
to have plenty of hot water 


a : : “t * 
$16°° 
Slightly more with reas 5 . 
laundry top and 


OT water used to be con- 
sidered a luxury. It still 
is by people who don’t know 


about the Novelty Hevy-Dutee 
Tank-Heater. 


This heater keeps the house 
supplied with hot water 24 
hours a day. It takes only a 
bucket of coal to keep it going 
and a moment’s time night and 
morning. The cost, about 5c a 
day. It is the most. efficient 
small water-heater ever produced. 


Write today for descriptive booklet. 


Hot water and plenty of it is the 
slogan of families who have this 
economical heater in their houses. 
The Novelty brings plenty of hot 
water within the reach of every 
home—and remember, hot water 
means not only comfort but health! 
Novelty Tank- Heaters are sold by 
your dealer. He can obtain them from 


his jobber or from The Standard San- 
itary Manufacturing Company. 


ABRAM COX COMPANY 


Established 1847 
American & Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia 


51E.42ndSt.,NewYork 736W. MonroeSt.,Chicago 


Manufacturers of Novelty Boilers, Novelty Furnaces— 
pipe and pipeless, Novelty (Fortune) Ranges and Novelty 
Tank-Heaters—everything for Heating and Cooking. 


*Slightly higher in Canada and west of the Mississippi. 


“RANGES” 
“TANK HEATERS 


(Continued from Page 150) 
pursuits is higher than anywhere else in the 
world—a statement that may cause the city 
fathers of San Francisco to emit harrowing 
roars of protest, but that is none the less 
true. Some of these young ladies deny that 
they came to Los Angeles with the inten- 
tion of entering the movies; but the fact 
remains that if almost any one of them is 
offered extra work at a movie studio she 
jumps for it so feverishly as to burst herself 
out of her garments in several places. The 
services of a judge, banker, policeman, pro- 
fessor, choir singer, manufacturer, barber, 
bootblack or housewife in Los Angeles can 
be obtained by any movie studio at a mo- 
ment’s notice.. 

So violent and persistent is the movie 
madness of Los Angeles residents and new 
arrivals that the motion-picture producers, 
under the guidance of Fred Beetson, Holly- 
wood representative of Will Hays, have 
been forced to protect themselves by form- 
ing a Central Casting Bureau to supply all 
motion-picture companies with extras— 
extras being the technical name in movie 
circles for all actors and near actors outside 
of regularly employed leading characters. 


The Good Old Days 


In the good old days every motion- 
picture company had its own casting office, 
and there were scores of independent cast- 
ing offices in addition. If an extra girl who 
was somewhat short of cash and hadn’t 
eaten any nourishing food for three or four 
days wished to make the rounds of the cast- 
ing offices in which she was registered, she 
was obliged to travel from ten to thirty 
miles. The chances, furthermore, were 
about fifty to one that the answer handed 
to her in each casting office would be: 
“Sorry; there’s nothing today; but keep 
in touch with us.” 

Some of the independent casting offices 
were as crooked as an agitated angleworm, 
having been conceived and fostered by 
human parasites who ran fake schools that 
purported to teach the art of motion- 
picture acting and movie make-up. For a 
few dollars they would register a lady with 
a face like the conventional horse and buggy 
and assure her that she would soon be play- 
ing ingénue parts. As a result of this, Los 
Angeles was crowded with misguided and 
misfit individuals who hung on and hung on 
and hung on in the hope of landing a movie 
job that never came. 

“‘Sure,”’ said the fake casting offices to 
former servant girls and manicurists and 
dishwashers—‘‘sure, we'll get youajobina 
few weeks now. Abe Gallup is talking about 
putting on a picture that will have to have 
somebody just your type. Sure, lady; 
we'll let you know.” 

Some of the legitimate casting offices 
were just about as bad in their way, with 
their mistaken kindnesses; their polite 
statements that there was “‘nothing today, 
but keep in touch with us.’’ When the 
casting office of a big moving-picture com- 
pany told a’hungry and penniless girl to 
“keep in touch with us,” she took it liter- 
ally and kept in touch with them on the 
chance that recognition and fat parts and 
fame and expensive automobiles and Paris 
frocks and three or four prominent hus- 
bands in quick succession lay just around 
the corner. 

The truth seldom landed on the ears of 
these movie-maddened throngs. If one 
casting director steeled his heart and told a 
would-be actress that she had neither the 
brains, the personality nor the physical 
attractiveness even to play the part of a 
wooden Indian in a cigar-store scene, the 
lady merely burst into tears and got herself 
registered in another casting office, where 
the casting director was willing to register 
her in order to keep her quiet. 

In addition to these things, the old-style 
casting office deducted a fee of at least 8 
per cent of an extra’s salary whenever he 
was sufficiently fortunate to get work; 
and he was paid for his work in nonnegoti- 
able scrip—with an agency voucher usu- 
ally. If he needed money badly—and 
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most extras needed money badly in the old 
days, just as they do today—he was fre- 
quently obliged to pay. somebody a per- 
centage to cash it for him. Extras were 
constantly complaining to the State Labor 
Bureau about the amount of money they 
received, whereupon the State Labor Bu- 
reau would subpoena everyone who could 
possibly have anything to do with the ex- 
tras’ employment, and thousands of dollars’ 
worth of everybody’s time would be wasted. 

The number of extras registered ran well 
above 100,000, and out of this number less 
than 4000 got work with any regularity 
whatever. Yet themovie-maddened throngs 
poured into Los Angeles by every train, and 
there was no way to warn them off; no way 
to drive them back to their former jobs; 
no way to keep track of the number of 
times they succeeded in getting before the 
camera in the course of a year. They ran 
hog wild through Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood; and why more of them didn’t go 
wrong is still a dark mystery to the most 
optimistic observers. 

The formation of the Central Casting 
Bureau by the Association of Motion Pic- 
ture Producers eliminated evils right and 
left. Since the bureau is supported by the 
association, its services go to the extras 
without charge. Every extra is paid at the 
end of his day’s work in cash or in a nego- 
tiable studio check. Since all the motion- 
picture producers have agreed to work 
through this bureau, all other casting offices 
have been eliminated. 

For the first time since audiences mar- 
veled at a motion picture of an express train 
in action the moving-picture industry is 
obtaining full information concerning the 
economic status of the extras. Since all 
the producers go to one source for their ex- 
tras, it is easy to keep the records of the 
number of times each extra obtains work 
in a year’s time. Thousands of them, dur- 
ing the past few years, have worked as little 
as four or five days a year, and even less— 
an unimpressive total when one is trying 
to live on genuine food. Under the new 
system these persistent persons will be 
gently edged out of the movie industry, art 
or trade, and herded back into their former 
vocations, professions and callings—such 
vocations, professions and callings, for ex- 
ample, as pie making, bookkeeping, school- 
teaching, dressmaking, and so on. 


Weeding Out the Extras 


There is little mistaken kindness in the 
new Central Casting Bureau. Young ladies 
who come in without previous experience 
and demand that their names be registered 
as prospective movie timber are confronted 
by the benevolent but probing eye of Miss 
Marian Mel, former Secretary of the Indus- 
trial Welfare Board of the State of Cali- 
fornia. Miss Mel looks them over with 
some care; and if it seems obvious to her 
that the young ladies are better equipped 
for the cooking of hash or the making of 
beds than for a career on the silver sheet, 
she tactfully but firmly informs them that 
such is the case, and they aren’t registered. 

The goal toward which Beetson and Miss 
Mel and the Central Casting Bureau are 
working is very simple. The motion-picture 
industry will spend $3,000,000 on extras 
during the coming year. If it spends this 
sum among 3000 extras each one of them 
will average $1000 a year, which is a piti- 
fully small amount when one must eat and 
sleep and provide oneself with the sort of 
wardrobe that is needed in the movies. 
Consequently the Central Casting Bureau 
proposes to keep weeding out the extras 
who get little work, and finally reduce their 
numbers to such a point that most of them 
are working regularly and steadily increas- 
ing their value to themselves and the in- 
dustry. 

In the Central Casting Bureau one may 
daily observe the more violent types of 
movie madness—types that seem normal 
when encountered in scenes far removed 
from the movie atmosphere. Most of them 
are very firm about wishing to know why 
they haven’t received work. They are not 
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“Small Bubbles” 


the reason why this lather gives 
such remarkable results 


ORDINARY LATHER 
Photomicrograph of lather 
of an ordinary shaving 
cream surrounding single 
hair. Large dark spots are 


air—white areas are water. 

Note how the large bubbles 

hold air instead of water 
against the beard. 


ERE is a real con- 

tribution to the 
comfort of shaving— 
perfected for you by a 
company with over 100 
years of soap-making 
experience. 

It is, we believe, the 
ultimate attainment in 
scientific beard -soften- 
ing methods. 


Thename of this prod- 
uct is Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream. It was 
designed to soften the 
beard at the base scien- 
tifically with moisture. 

And remember, water, 
not shaving cream, is 
the real softener of your 
beard. 

Colgate’s is shaving 
cream in concentrated 
form. In the lather, the 
bubbles are smaller, as 
the microscope shows. 
This gives two distinct 
advantages: (1) Small bubbles hold more 
water and much less air; they give more 
points of moisture contact with the beard. 
(2) They penetrate right down to the base 
of each tiny hair. 

So that this moisture may soak right 
into the beard, Colgate’s first emulsifies 
and removes the oil film that covers every 
hair in the beard. 

Then quickly thousands of clinging, 
moisture-laden bubbles penetrate deep 
down to the base of the beard—bring and 


In Canada, 

Colgate & Co., Ltd. 
72 St. Ambroise St. 
Montreal 


A discovery by 
Colgate chemists 
that means quicker, 
smoother shaving for 
you. Read how this 
new method softens 
your beard at the 
base, where the razor 

does its work. 


COLGATE LATHER 
Photomicrograph prepared 
under identical conditions 
shows fine, closely knit tex- 
ture of ' Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream lather. Note 
how the small bubbles hold 
water instead of air close 


against the beard. 


hold an abundant sup- 
ply of water in direct 
contact with the bottom 
of every hair. 

Thus the entire beard 
becomes wringing wet 
—moist and pliable — 
softened down at the 
base, where the razor 
does its work. 

In this way the beard 
becomes properly soft- 
ened right where cutting 
takes place. “Razor-pull” 
is entirely banished. 

In addition, Colgate 
lather lubricates the path 
of the razor—lets it 
glide across your face 
without catching or 
dragging. And it leaves 
your skin clean, cool and 
comfortable throughout 
the day. 

Here is a shaving ex- 
perience such as you have 
never enjoyed before. 


Unlike any shaving cream 
you've ever used 
It is interesting to note the difference in 
the comfort of your shave when you lather 
up with Colgate’s—to discover how clean 
and cool it leaves your face, how smooth 
without the usual dryness. 

You can prove these truths to your own 
satisfaction. Just clip the coupon—and let 
us mail you a generous trial tube. It will 
give you an entirely new conception of 


shaving comfort. 
aE. 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 140-11, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 
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© 1926, C. & Co. 


SOFTENS THE BEARD AT THE 


BASE 
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The newest Fall Walk-Over for the Younger Man. 
Walk-Overs are styled to suit every taste, in the newest 
of collegiate styles, or the most aristocratic shoe made. 
Walk-Overs are price graded for every purse. $7, 
$8.50, $10 and $12 are the leading Walk-Over prices. 
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This style 
in this grade, 


$850 


hitting companions for 


the New Yorker--- and You 


HEY’RE made for smart company, the 
shoes you see here, and that is where you’ll 
find them. In New York, or your own town, the 
men who know shoe style know Walk-Overs. 
These are Walk-Overs—the shoe with the 
exclusive pear-shaped heel, the personal fit and 
comfort, and the half-century-old quality that 
has made the Walk-Over name known wher- 


ever shoes are worn. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 


Walk-Over Shoes 


[a= 


SS 


Look for this trade-mark: 
Wale-Cver 


on every shoe 
© 1926, G. E. K. Co. 


& for men and woment 


The diagram at the left shows, in black, the space left 

by ordinary shoe heels. No wonder shoes gape. See, 

at te right, how the exclusive Walk-Over pear. shaped 
eel fits. 


| successful. 
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content to ask for a job; they demand a 
job. They haven’t eaten for three or four 
days, they may explain, and they’ve got to 
have a job. What is more, they’ve got 
to have it right away. 

So far as is known, the motion-picture 
industry is the only one in existence in 
which applicants for jobs feel free to make 
fretful demands. One never finds a news- 
paper office besieged by job hunters who 
declare loudly and firmly that they must be 
given reporters’ jobs because they are hun- 
gry or because the seats of their pants are 
wearing out. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration is seldom berated in public by 
would-be employes because of its failure to 
find room for them on its pay roll. If the 
United States Steel Corporation or the news- 
paper is unable to supply the required job 
and the applicant is genuinely hungry, he 
will hustle out and get a stevedoring or 
snow-shoveling job. 

Not so the extra, however. He may claim 
to be starving, and yet he will refuse to take 
any job except one with the movies. One 
Central Casting Bureau applicant who 
claimed to be greatly in need of work re- 
fused to accept eight five-dollar-a-day jobs 
in succession. His excuse was that he was 
worth $7.50 a day. Any extra who goes 
two weeks without a job is convinced that 
the Casting Bureau is discriminating against 
him. 

One can’t tell anything from looking at 
the extras. One young extra made such an 
impression on a director, and seemed so 
fitted for a big part that the director had in 
mind, that he told him to come around the 
next day prepared to try out in some scenes. 
The extra showed no elation, though his 
fortune would be made if his tryout was 
On his way out he got mixed 
up in the interior of the studio, made his 
way to the inner offices, and was finally 
ejected for attempting to borrow $3,000,- 
000 from the heads of the company for the 


| purpose of producing a picture of his own. 


He had an advanced case of movie madness. 

Refined-looking young ladies calmly an- 
nounce to Miss Mel that they are thinking 
of shooting themselves if they don’t get 
jobs, and that they will shoot her at the 
same time. Male extras make the same 
threats to Messrs. Wyman and Allen, who 


prawn By ROBERT L. DICKEY 
“Pil Take This Littte Bone, Tammas, While Ye Grab the Big One Yonder. 
Divide the Spoils When We Get Them Hame’’ 
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have charge of registering the men at the 
Central Casting Bureau. When the bureau 
sends out a call for 100 extra women be- 
tween forty and fifty years old, at least 200 
girls from between seventeen and twenty- 
two appear and ask querulously whether 
they won’t do. They are movie mad. 

Many of them know next to nothing 
except that they want to be in the movies. 
I sat beside Miss Mel one afternoon, idly 
tossing a few questions to the would-be 
stars who passed in review before the desk. 
Two hard-looking young misses—sisters— 
stepped into range and viewed their sur- 
roundings with blank and henlike stares. 
There were globules of mascaro on their 
eyelashes, and there was so’'much paint on 
their cheeks that any respectable painter 
would need a blowtorch in order to re- 
move it. 

“Have you girls ever been in New Eng- 
land?” they were asked. 

“No,” said the elder, concentrating her 
henlike stare on me. ‘“‘My father came 
from England, though.” 

“Not England—New England,” she was 
reminded. 

“New England?” she asked blankly. 
““Where’s that at?” 

“Why,” she was told, “‘it includes Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and so on.” 

“Oh, gee, that’s a hot one, ain’t it?’”’ she 
cried merrily. ‘‘No, I and my sister come 
from St. Louis.” 

Fond fathers and mothers haunt the 
offices for days on end to get their little 
darlings registered, and the little darlings 
act all over the place with tremendous vio- 
lence, hoping to catch the eye of one of the 
gods of the machine. One proud and beau- 
tiful mother complacently awaited the reg- 
istration of her two-and-one-half-year-old 
daughter. The child’s hair was hennaed the 
same shade as that of its mother; she wore 
a blue silk dress and a white lace coat with 
pink marabou feathers at the neck, and 
she carried a gold vanity case. Even at her 
tender age she had fallen a victim to movie 
madness. 

Possibly the microbe hunters can find a 
specific to alleviate this madness that con- 
sumes young and old alike. The only other 
remedy is to use a club. 


We Can 
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Some men know how 
to overcome Fatigue 


sd 


for quick energy! 


PUI CS Dycrpp. 


When fatigue hits a man, he slows up. For pure candy is QUICK ENERGY. Pep! 
Some men, wilful, try to ignore fatigue. That is why the English Channel swim- 
Others, more self-accommodating, simply mers are fed sweets. That is why the college 
accept it. athletes are given chocolate during a game. 
But other men, wiser and more careful, And Oh Henry!’s purity means that the 


know that fatigue is the body’s S.O.S. for readily assimilated foods in it—rich, creamy 

food, a warning that energy is ebbing—and milk, pure sugar, fine nuts and milk choco- 

that a moment’s rest and a few mouthfuls late—are quickly, easily 
«A sensible of pure candy will refresh them! turned into immediately 
For that one reason, more usable ENERGY! 
men are eating Oh Henry! For mid-afternoon 


lunch 


for a man who has 


a busy afternoon during the day, in offices, pep, slice OhHenry! 
ay bandh ope poe plants and shops, than 

glass of milk and can ! THE WILLIAMSON 
a bar of Oh Henry! SS dy before CANDY COMPANY 
Try it! Chicago, IIl. 
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WILLIAMS 


847%, 
said Michelin Tires 


gave more mileage 


‘Chis statement is based on facts. Our investigators secured written re- 
ports from over 1500 motorists picked at random except that they were 
all testing Michelin Tires against other makes. 84% said 
they obtained more mileage from Michelins 
than from any of the other 
makes tested. 


Ge 
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The world’s first pneumatic automobile tire was a Michelin — and to-day Michelin Tires are still first. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 


nonexistent. Today hunting is better in 
New Jersey than in Colorado. Though 
New Jersey is but one-thirteenth the area 
of Colorado there were four hundred more 
deer taken in the New Jersey season’s kill 
than in Colorado during its season. 

Nor does the comparison stop with these 
two examples. Pennsylvania, two-fifths 
the size of Colorado, has eight times the 
deer kill in its season that Colorado has in 
hers. Michigan kills twenty-seven times 
the number of deer in season that Colorado 
kills. But Michigan is but half the size of 
Colorado. Maine with a third of the size 
of Colorado kills nineteen times the deer 
that are killed in Colorado’s season; while 
Massachusetts, a thirteenth the size of 
Colorado, kills twice as many deer as are 
killed in the Western state. 

The greatest point of interest in these 
figures lies in the fact that the nation owns 
the game ranges of the West. Practically 
every acre of the Western big-game country 
is in National Forest and other public do- 
main. In National Forests there are some- 
thing in excess of 150,000,000 acres of land, 
most of it suited to the production of some 
type of wild game. On the other hand, the 
states own and administer the game. 

The same cover that protected the former 
uncounted herds of deer, elk and sheep still 
exists on these Western mountain slopes. 
Many ranges, ideal for big game, are cov- 
ered with thickets of aspen, willow and 
other browse. The hunter is impressed 
with the ideal conditions existing there for 
game; but hunting, day after day, will dis- 
close that there is little game to make use 
of this range. 


Gameless Game Ranges 


Something over a score of years ago 
Roosevelt made camp on the White River 
Plateau. Hunting was good. Game was 
plentiful. Settlers who have lived for years 
in that section relate that herds of deer and 
elk could then be sighted on the plateau 
practically every day, grazing on the luxuri- 
ant meadow grasses. The Flattop Moun- 
tains of the White River Plateau were a 
hunter’s Mecca. 

In 1919 a four-day pack trip through 
this territory revealed far different condi- 
tions. The meadows were cropped close by 
cattle and domestic sheep. There was little 
forage left. And there was practically no 
game to use any remaining forage. Only 
several fresh deer tracks, an old elk track 
and no mountain-sheep sign were noted 
during the entire four-day trail trip through 
the heart of this famous game range. 

This is not an isolated case. It is typical. 
The game ranges still exist as formerly; 
much of the forage is grazed from the 


forests, under permit, by domestic stock. 
But the game is not there to take what lit- 
tle is left by domestic stock. 

These National Forests, owned equally 
by every citizen of the nation, represent 
the finest game areas in the country. They 
are under public control. In them might 
be developed the greatest opportunity for 
big-game hunting the nation has ever 
known. But the present trend will not 
produce this condition. While the New 
England and Atlantic Seaboard states, 
with far greater population density, are 
increasing their game resources, many sec- 
tions of the West, where big game was 
abundant not many years since, are gradu- 
ally losing even the breeding stock which 
might bring back these areas as hunting 
grounds. 


Hunting in the Wild East 


Big game has a definite value to the na- 
tion. Hunting is a worthwhile outdoor 
activity. America without hunting will not 
be the America which has produced a great 
nation. Hunting isaman’s sport, and game 
of any sort is a genuine economic asset. 
To permit extermination of Western big 
game, or even to allow any of these ranges 
which we own to remain as depleted as are 
some at present, is bad public policy. 

The big-game situation on our Western 
public lands is not a local problem. It is 
national. For in these public lands lie the 
greater game ranges of the country. They 
have been depleted of their stock of game. 
But properly handled they will insure hunt- 
ing for future generations living in all parts 
of the United States for all time to come. 

There has been great agitation concern- 
ing the establishment of nationally owned 
public shooting grounds. No one conver- 
sant with the need will question their value. 
But to center all thoughts of game enthusi- 
asts on these grounds while the public- 


owned great Western game ranges are | 


slowly slipping into sterility, so far as game 
worth hunting is concerned, is not a rational 
procedure. 

Colorado, with as much acreage in public 
lands as the entire area of some Hastern 
states, does not offer big-game hunting in 
all this area equal to that found in these 
same Eastern states. And this Western 
state is not an isolated example of what is 
happening on Western game ranges. 

Plan your next Rocky Mountain game 
hunt in the Adirondacks. The nation owns 
ideal game ranges in the West, but these 
ideal ranges now lack the game which 
makes even reasonably good hunting. 
What they may offer in the future is prob- 
lematical. 

ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART. 
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A Scene in Zion 


National Park, Utah 
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n Ideal Place 


Pooley Cabinet 
Speaker Model 2200 


(showing battery com- 
partment open) 


Ample room and ample 
strength for all batteries 
and charger. Finished in 
English Brown Mahog- 
any. Built-in Pooley 
(patented) Floating Horn 
and Atwater Kent Re- 
producing Unit. With- 


outset, tubes or batteries. 


Price $50 


Or Your 


Se ATWATER 
KENT 


Receiving 
Set 


Beautiful duo-tone 
cabinet— powerful 
Pooley floating horn 
—ample battery 
space — (without re- 
ceiving set) 
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/ CABINET SPEAKERS 
with se 


ATWATER KENT : 


HAT could be more attractive, more 

useful, more convenient? A handsome 

wall cabinet on which to place your set 
—and a new enjoyment of radio from the 
golden voiced Pooley amplifying horn. 


Pooley tone is a joy to hear day after day, always 
clear and gracious and mellow, with reserve 
power when wanted. The built-in Pooley horn 
is exceptionally large. Like a violin, it gains 
resonance and beauty of tone from the spruce 
of which both are made. It rests on cubes of 
soft rubber, to prevent vibration. It cannot 
wear out or get out of order. 


A good receiver deserves a good speaker. Place 
your set on a Pooley Cabinet Speaker—you will 
have radio both practical and ornamental, and 
Pooley tone will add lasting pleasure. 


The new Pooley Cabinet Speakers are shown and 
described, with the Pooley Radio Cabinets, in a 
booklet that is waiting for you. Send for your copy. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1604 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Beware of imitations—look for the name ‘‘Pooley”’ before you buy 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. 
Canadian Pooley Cabinet Speakers are manufactured by 
Malcolm & Hill, Led., Kitchener, Canada. 
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at one of the 
World’s 

Greatest 
Hotels 


New HOTEL SHERMAN 
G Hal: GAcGs@® 


Because of its refinancing at low interest 
rates, New HOTEL SHERMAN announces 


the following reductions 
NOW 


$2.50 ; 
. 2.95 , 
3.50 : 


WERE 


$3.00 
9.90 
4.00 
4.50 


150 rooms 
350 rooms 
500 rooms ‘ 
300 rooms i 


FAMOUS FEATURES 


LUB Breakfast at 45, 65 

and 75 cents in the Celtic 
Restaurant. The‘All You Can 
Eat for $1.00’? Luncheon in 
the College Inn. The $1.25 
Table d’Hote Dinner in the 
Coffee Room. A floor for tall 
guests. A floor exclusively for 
women. A housekeeper and 
clerk on each floor. 


SHERMAN 


HOTEL 


Randolph, Clark, Lake and La Salle Sts. 
CcHalG.AgGs@ 
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(Continued from Page 52) 


a man, she can tell him better than he 
knows himself what his wife or daughters 
or sister will require. It is generally con- 
ceded that women have more imagination 
thanmen. A woman will visualize the pos- 
sibilities in an apartment or house or a piece 
of land, oftentimes, and so open the eyes 


| of the prospective tenant or purchaser to 


opportunities he had not realized before. 

“To illustrate this,’’ she went on reminis- 
cently, ‘‘a man who had converted his four- 
story private house into two duplex apart- 
ments listed them with us for rental. Hesaid 
that it had been empty for two years, not- 
withstanding that he had the house on the 
books of four different agents, all men. I 
suspected what the trouble was, as we have 
had numerous experiences of this kind, and 
we have always succeeded in renting any 
fairly desirable apartments promptly. 

“The address was on a quiet side street, 
one of the very few residential blocks in 
midtown not yet given over to business. 
Many of the homes were still occupied by 
the descendants of those who had built 
them. A church and several studio apart- 
ments completed this desirable and accessi- 
ble neighborhood, one of the last American 
colonies surviving in New York today. 
There must be something lacking, if not 
actually undesirable, in the apartments, we 
thought. My friend, who has charge of my 
rental department, urged me to go with her 
to solve the mystery. Were the rooms 
small, dark or lacking in modern conven- 
iences? They were not.” 


Making a House Livable 


‘‘We found spacious living and sleeping 
rooms, lofty pillared ceilings, long French 
windows with both northern and southern 
exposures, open fireplaces, hand-carved 
woodwork, antique mirrors, modern plumb- 
ing and electric fixtures—everything to 
make a home unusually attractive and 
homelike, especially in a great city; but 
only after we had penetrated the gloom and 
dust that shrouded the interior in perpetual 
twilight. A man would have given one look 
at the first room he entered and refused to 
consider it as livable. 

“The beautiful woodwork was smeared 
with grime. Dirt festooned the walls. The 
acrid odor of an unaired dwelling made us 
sneeze as we hurried to open the south win- 
dows, through which the sun poured as we 
flung back the blinds. Boxes and piles of 
old newspapers littered the floors. The 
fireplaces were choked with trash. We put 
cleaners in the house for a week and in- 
duced the owner to paint the woodwork and 
repaper some of the rooms. In two weeks 
we had rented both apartments to reliable 
tenants, who have lived there now for four 
years and have just renewed their leases for 
three years more. 

‘‘Sometimes we scatter a few pieces of 
furniture through an empty apartment or 
house— perhaps only a few rugs, a highboy, 
a davenport, with an end table and a lamp 
on it, an easy-chair with a smoking set 
beside it—only two or three articles in a 
room—and men wonder how we rent and 
sell our listings so readily. 

“In the suburbs we always urge owners 
to keep up the grounds about the houses 


they wish to dispose of, even if it’s only a 
small front lawn. We also advise showing 
the house partially furnished, whenever 
possible. Various advantageous partner- 
ships can be formed in this field. A friend 
of mine is doing a fine business over in New 
Jersey, codperating with an interior deco- 
rator. This is an especially happy combina- 
tion, as these two vocations are almost 
interdependent.” 


Fitting Homes to People 


“Another woman I know has fitted up 
her office as astudio. She is not an interior 
decorator. Her license hangs conspicuously 
in the foyer as you enter. She merely acts 
as an agent for well-known professional 
painters, sculptors and craftsmen who deco- 
rate her rooms with their objets d’art, bric- 
a-brac, rugs and wall hangings. Thus, the 
articles are on daily and informal view. 
She has a wealthy clientele and in the course 
of a year makes a neat sum from the com- 
missions on her furnishings as well as on 
real estate. At Christmastime she sends 
out a notice on her personal stationery that 
she has a few choice things for sale at her 
studio, suitable for gifts, and cordially in- 
vites inspection. A list of the articles is 
appended to her letter. 

“‘This woman has also branched out into 
distant localities. Her professional an- 
nouncement, beautifully engraved, informs 
the public that Miss considers the 
assembling and distribution of homes an 
art, and her endeavor is to fit homes to peo- 
ple, not people to homes. Introduction of 
Eastern clients to residence properties of 
Los Angeles and Pasadena, also Florida— 
east and west coasts—is a special feature 
of her organization; also town and coun- 
tryside homies in England. 

“Then there are the women realty brok- 
ers out in the country, whose offices we see 
located on the main highways and in villages 
and towns on the line of automobile travel,” 
she continued. “It is the rule rather than 
the exception to find tea rooms, specialty 
shops of some kind—candy, antiques, and 
so on—being run in conjunction with these 
real-estate offices. There are so many ways 
to attract the prospective customer by 
opening a side line that appeals to the aver- 
age person. Women are proverbially re- 
sourceful in such matters.” 

I asked Miss R. to give me a few general 
rules for women who are planning to enter 
the real-estate field. 

“First, I would say, before everything 
else,’ she revlied, “‘make all the friends 
you can in your community and try to 
widen your circle of acquaintances con- 
stantly. It’s a friendly business—be friendly. 
Never make misleading statements about a 
piece of property. Be friendly toward your 
competitors. Don’t knock. Words, like 
birds, come home to roost. Remember that 
all true success is based on service to others. 
The quality of your service will determine 
the strength of your place in this still un- 
crowded field for our sex. Be patient but — 
resourceful. He serves who only stands 
andwaits. This frequentlyis awaiting game. 
Big sales aren’t made in a day. Meanwhile 
work hard on the little ones, and you’ll suc- 
ceed.” — FRANCES FISHER DUBUC. 


RALPH CARLYLE PRATHER.) 


IMAGINATION is a marvelous fac- 
ulty, but a poor heat substitute. 


You may tell yourself you’re 
not chilly while shaving in a 
bathroom that’s hard to heat. 

You may pat a clammy radi- 
ator and reassure yourself it soon 
will pulse with fervid cheer. 


The millions of little temper- 
ature “buds” within your epi- 
dermis don’t understand that 
kind of talk, however. They 
say to the good red fluid that 
permeates your cuticle, “eschew 
this place.” Forthwith it re 
tires to your inmost anatomical 
recesses. It congests the deli- 
cate membranes of your nose, 
throat, and lungs. Then a cold 
germ wanders in—and the 
apothecary has a customer. 


BECAUSE THEIR FOREFATHERS— 
Because their forefathers 
dressed in drafty cabins and 
washed their hirsute jaws at 
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Cozy Gow, Jr. 


In smaller corners, and 
around smaller people, Cozy 
Glow Junior lays down a 
heat barrage. A true chip 
off the old block—with a 
big chip off its price. Can 
be hung on the wall like a 


Westing 
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frozen pumps, many a son of 
toil today thinks it a mark of 
hardihood to shrug at chill. 


Because the house is weather- 
stripped—the heating plant ef- 
fective — many a party-of-the- 
first-part to a mortgage contract 
concludes that hereafter all will 
always be warm enough for him. 


NOT SO, NOT SO 
Not so, however, when the 
baby needs a bath, or the lady 
of the house must dry her hair. 


Not so on the “morning after 
the night before,” when the 
family must dress and breakfast 
while the furnace is getting 
under way.. 


Not so, if grandfather and 
grandmother shiver when their 
room is what the rest of the 
house finds comfortable. 


Cozy GLtow 


Here’s Balm in Gilead for the coldest blooded pirate 


jouse 
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Wherefore Westinghouse 
steps forward with a whole line 
of electric heaters — starting 
with Cozy Glow at easy-on-the- 
purse-strings prices, and rising 
in full crescendo to Solar Glow, 
that fits into a fireplace, or can 
be built into a bathroom wall. 


Wherever there’s an outlet, 
Westinghouse puts instant heat 
—the kind you can bask in—at 
a very moderate price. 


And there’s no tax on the 
imagination. At the touch of a 
toe or the flip of a switch, Solar 
Glow suffuses you with un 
mistakable tropical cheer. Bathe, 
dress, eat breakfast, sit within 
the focus of a Cozy Glow and 
you're in the latitude of the 
equator. Six feet from its gleam- 
ing center you can bathe, dress, 
eat, and sit literally in a seventy- 
degree aura. 


© 10926, W. E. & M. Co. 


Sotar Glow 


Solar Glow is a heater— 
accent on the heater—that 
literally hurls heat rays. Can 
be built into, or screwed 
onto, the bathroom wall. 
The heating element is so 
arranged that, when lighted, 
it represents the play of 
tiny flames. The pure white 
enameled finish enhances 


miniature sun, if you don’t 


Saban that ever trod a floor. Envelops you in torridity from 
want it sitting on the floor. 


foot to beaming physiognomy. Built on the assumption 
that winter comes every year—and lastsa long, long time. 


the appearance of the finest 
bathroom. 
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Automatic! 


With Unipower, one 
click of the set switch 
automatically controls 
Uniaees “B’’ power 
and set! 


Unipower ASSUVES permanently fier 


IaRe this sound like magic? . 
use your radio set night after night, 


It probably reads like a fairy story to most 
tadio users, but that is identically the kind 
of performance Unipower makes possible 
from your set! 


Never again need you approach your 
set fearing that the “A” battery has run 
down—or worn out. With Unipower 
you click on the radio set switch with full 
assurance — full confidence that it cannot 
fail. And Unipower never does! 


Three simple motions in three minutes 
make Unipower a permanent part of your 
et. Hook two wires to your set, plug in 


reception from your radio seto 


on a light socket, and Unipower is con- 
nected. Then—forget completely “A” bat- 
teries and the trouble they cause—the fuss- 
ing and fixing they require. Begin to enjoy 
the thrill of undisturbed reception that only 
never-failing “A” power can give. 


“Designed by engineers 
endorsed by experts 


Unipower was designed by expert radio 
engineers to supply any radio set with 
constant, unvatying “A” power. It first 
converts your electric light current into 
perfect radio power. Then, more impor- 
tant, it feeds that power to your set in the 
exact amount required to insure the high- 
est quality reception at all times. 


Never, as before, need you be without 
radio reception for days—or even hours 
at a time. Unipower keeps your set al- 
ways at full power—even under unusual 
conditions caused by overwork or neglect. 


Unipower’s fool-proof construction — 


1 


plus its everlasting performance — has 
earned it the praise and endorsement of 
radio experts and manufacturers. 


An economical Unipower for 
your own set 


Unipower is ideally suited for your set 
—whether you have a set now, or intend 
buying it soon. And you'll find Unipower 
economical. The complete absence of 
breakable parts makes its upkeep practi- 
cally negligible. A slight monthly addi- 
tion to the light bill is all the expenditure 
Unipower requires. 


Any teliable dealer will demonstrate 
Unipower for you. Or, if you prefer, a 
post-card will bring you interesting and 
complete information about the radio “A” 
power that cannot fail. Start today to feel 
the relief of unfaltering power— of un- 
disturbed reception. 


The Gould Storage Battery Company, 
Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York. 


Radio “‘A”’ Power That Cannot Fail 


Ower 


A GOUED, PRODWCL 


UNIPOWER, in its patented gas-tight cover, is safely, 
easily installed in the new 8-tube Fada receiver. 
And for any set of 3 to 10 tubes Unipower furnishes 
continuous, unvarying"A” power. Unipowercontains 


a Balkite charging unit of special Gould design. 
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“Then we’ll make it ministerial by get- 
ting the Board of Estimate to pass a special 
appropriation for the teeth in question,”’ 
retorted Mr. Tutt. 

“Take it from me,”’ answered the D. A., 
“he'll never certify it, no matter what you 
do.” 

“Don’t be so sure!”’ replied the senior 
member of Tutt & Tutt. “If there is still 
such a thing as law in this land of ours the 
city shall pay for Swackhammer’s set of 
teeth, or I’ll know the reason why!” 


Controller McGraw was just selecting a 
carnation from the official bunch upon his 
desk when Mr. Ephraim Tutt was an- 
nounced, 

“Mr. Controller,” said he, “‘let me hasten 
to assure you that this is not a social visit. 
I have called in a purely professional ca- 
pacity regarding the bill of one of my clients, 
approved by the district attorney for fur- 
nishing to the city a set of false teeth.” 

Instantly the controller’s face assumed 
an expression of defiance. 

“Mr. Tutt,” he replied in his most aloof 
manner, ‘‘you need not go any further. Up 
to this time I have certified all Mr. Peck- 
ham’s expenditures in the Kantor case 
without question. But this time he has gone 
too far. If he wishes to buy false teeth or 
false hair for any of his witnesses, let him 
pay for them out of his own salary.” 

“But the witness would have been use- 
less without them,” asseverated the law- 
yer. 

“T am not responsible for that,’ re- 
torted Mr. McGraw. ‘‘Peckham should 
have thought of that before bringing Swack- 
hammer back. Imagine my position before 
the public if I should permit the city’ 8 
money to be used for any such purpose!”’ 

Mr. Tutt shrugged his ramshackle shoul- 
ders. ‘Imagine your position if you don’t!” 
he muttered to himself. ‘‘ Don’t you think, 
Mr. Controller,’”’ he asked aloud, “‘that not 
to do so would be rather funny?” 

“T don’t see anything funny about it,’’ 
cried the official. ‘It’s a palpable misuse 
of the public funds. It reflects no credit on 
the district attorney. It makes me suspect 
the propriety of a lot of items that I was 
lenient enough to pass heretofore without 
question,” 

“But Swackhammer couldn’t testify 
without them,” insisted Mr. Tutt. ‘‘They 
were absolutely necessary to justify the cost 
of extraditing him from California. What 
is forty dollars compared with thirty-five 
thousand?”’ 

“It’s a matter of principle,’ declared the 
controller with emphasis. ‘‘I say with 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, ‘ Millions 
for defense, but not one cent for’—false 
teeth!” 

“Did he say that?” inquired Mr. Tutt, 
palpably surprised. 

“In substance he did,’ rejoined Mr. 
McGraw, adjusting the carnation. “If I 
certified this bill it would be paying tribute 
to Peckham, which I refuse to do. That’s 
all there is to it!” 

“Very well, my dear sir,”” answered Mr. 
Tutt affably. ‘Since you emphatically re- 
fuse to perform what the district attorney 
and I regard as your plain official duty, I 
shall be compelled to resort to legal means 
to compel you to do so. Please do not lay 
it up against me that I have not given you 
_ fair warning in this matter.” 

“T don’t care what you do!” returned 
the controller icily. ‘‘You can mandamus 
me if you like, or’’—and he hesitated as if 
conscious of a slightly unbecoming vulgar- 
ity—‘‘any other damn thing you choose!”’ 

“Tt will probably be some other damn 
thing,”’ remarked Mr. Tutt as he picked up 
his hat. “‘And the Lord have mercy on your 
| political soul!” 

Sometimes a chance word from an ad- 
_ versary will suggest a hitherto unthought 
of line of attack. Up to the controller’s 


ie 


final shot it had never occurred to Mr. 
Tutt to pursue any other course than to at- 
tempt to procure a writ of mandamus by 
which the Supreme Court should order Mc- 
Graw to certify the disputed bill. This 
would have involved a somewhat elaborate 
procedure, including proof of the necessity 
of the goods ordered, the summoning of 
expert witnesses as to the reasonableness 
of the charge, and in general the education 
of the court in the qualities and attri- 
butes of false teeth, their construction, 
composition, history, market value, and 
the anatomical fitness for the mouth of 
P. F. Swackhammer of the special set in- 
volved. But as Mr. McGraw uttered his 
pregnant phrase Counselor Tutt, as in a 
lightning flash, perceived that here was a 
man whose strength lay in an artificial dig- 
nity, of which once bereft he would be as 
helpless as a beetle turned upon its back. 
Enter the legal lists with this official, fight 
him armed cap-a-pie in the chain mail of 
his own importance and red tape, and you 
yielded to him every advantage of ground 
and weapon. Mandamus? The very word 
dignified McGraw and the whole proceed- 
ing! The question instantly became one of 
law and not of fact. As one of law, it might 
be entitled to consideration; but as one of 
fact, of petty-minded punctilio, it could be 
dismissed with a laugh. All that would be 
needed was to bring the issue before the bar 
of public opinion. 
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OYS,” said Mr. Tutt as the office 
force of Tutt & Tutt, augmented by 
two reporters, Deacon Terry and Charlie 
Still, gathered about Miss Wiggin’s tea 
table at five o’clock one afternoon about ten 
days thereafter, “‘I don’t say that it would 
be worth your while to attend the meeting 
of the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment tomorrow morning—but it might be.”’ 
“‘T never decline one of your invitations, 
Mr. Tutt,” replied the Deacon, accepting a 
cup of tea from the presiding goddess of the 
law and a cigarette from Bonnie Doon. 
“But in order that I may be properly 
dressed for the occasion, don’t you think 
it would be as well to state whether it is 
going to be a wedding or a funeral?”’ 

“The latter,” replied Tutt, entering at 
that moment from the adjoining office. 
“T’ve looked it up, and if McGraw won’t 
certify we can get a writ of mandamus and 
compel him to do so or go to jail.” 

“For what?” asked the Deacon. ‘‘He 
hasn’t been snaking anything out of the 
public feed bag, has he?”’ 

“Oh, no!” chirped Tutt. ‘‘He merely 
won’t pay the city’s honest debts.” 

“‘T didn’t know it had any honest ones,”’ 
retorted Still. 

““You remember the set of teeth Peck- 
ham ordered for P. F. Swackhammer?”’ 
inquired Mr. Tutt. 

“I’m familiar with the facts up to where 
McGraw refused to certify the bill against 
Peckham’s_ special thirty-five-thousand- 
dollar appropriation,” answered the Dea- 
con, salvaging a piece of toast en passant. 
“But I haven’t heard what’s happened 
since. What has?” 

“T didn’t know Tutt & Tutt were in it!” 
exclaimed Still. “How did you get that 
way?” 

“They’re in everything worth while,”’ re- 
plied Miss Wiggin. ‘‘ Wherever an injustice 
is contemplated, wherever the poor and 
weak are being imposed upon by the rich 
and powerful, or wherever a helpless den- 
tist is about to be defrauded by a soulless 
municipal corporation—page Tutt & Tutt!” 

“Oh, this is no charity case!”’ protested 
her employer. “If we win it we get five 
whole dollars!”’ 

“The story,’”’ complained the Deacon, 
“is getting lost in the shuffle.” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Tutt, draining 
his cup and holding it out to Minerva to be 
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If you're “all at sea” about 
your pipe tobacco... 


Mayse you ve sailed the seven seas searching 
for perfect pipe pleasure... Maybe you’ve 
tried oceans of tobacco without hitting on 
one you can anchor to... but don’t give 
up the ship. Plenty pipe-pilots were once in 
the same boat. . 

Wusmenoerean so. s. to G, RC... for 
Granger Rough Cut is a life-saver to pipes 
in distress. It’s rich and spicy—and mellowed 
by the old “Wellman Secret” it’s so mild 
you can stoke-up and fire away at full sail! 


Then jot this down in the old log 
Granger’s slow-burning (rough cut) flakes 
smoke as cool as a zippy sea zephyr... 
So cool and sweet your old smokestack 
puffs wreath after wreath of perfect pipe 
satisfaction. 

And don’t wait till your ship comes in 
to take on a cargo of Granger. The pocket- 
package is not high-priced. . . not one cent 
is spent on costly tins. The inexpensive 
foil-pouch makes it possible to sell this 
quality tobacco at ten cents. Load up to- 
day. .. and bon voyage! 


GRANGER 


Rough Cut 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 
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Where Attacks Start 


O one will 
gainsay the 
desirability of top- 
ping off the body 
with a head. From the 
esthetic point of view it 
makes a symmetrical and 
sometimes attractive finish to 
the body. But heads must be 
considered from another angle. 
The head is like the main office of a 
great business corporation. Orders 
originate there which are sent through- 
out the body. Located within close 
range of each other are the organs of 
sight, hearing, smell and taste. 


When things begin to go wrong with 
the head, disturbances may be ex- 
pected in remote parts of the body. 
An apparently slight local infection in 
the head may cause grave physical 
damage—even death. 


Myriads of germs live in infected 
noses and tonsils and adenoids, and at 
the roots of diseased teeth. These 
germs often pack up their families and 
travel to adjoining sinuses—the cavi- 
ties in the bones of the face and fore- 
head. Some journey to the ears and 
set up housekeeping. 


Eventually these germs get into the 
blood and embark on a cruise of the 
body. Some get off in the joints, 
others in the heart, and still others 
select the kidneys. Heart disease, 
arthritis, deafness, failing eyesight, 
neuritis, anemia, rheumatism and even 
appendicitis may be traced to head 
infections. 


A famous authority states that thou- 
sands of deaths annually, among those 
of working age, are caused by organic 
conditions largely due to what the doc- 
tors call focal infections. In plain 
words, this means the diseased spots 
where germs lodge and multiply and 
start spreading their campaigns of 
trouble. 

Most cases of focal infections are lo- 
cated in the head—teeth, tonsils and 
sinuses. 


Published by lade 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Authorities agree that infections of 
the head and nose in the early autumn 
frequently lead to attacks of pneu- 
monia, which with appalling regularity 
appear in January, 


March. 


The Metropolitan will gladly mail you, 
without cost, two valuable and help- 
ful booklets—“‘Common Colds’? and 
“Care of the Teeth’. 
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Nasal catarrh spells trouble, the 
source of which should be locaved at 
once. Yet few persons realize the 
danger and neglect catarrh because 
they believe it to be the inevitable 
result of the climate in which they 
live. Some kinds of catarrh are 
affected by climate, others are not. 
But the point to remember is that 
catarrh is not a disease. 
symptom of disease 
which is often cur- 
able when proper- 
ly treated. 


Iteisea: 


Colds are frequently the beginning of 
serious nose, throat and ear troubles. 
The sequel to neglected snuffles of 
childhood is often the hearing-horn of 
old age. Do not ignore what seems 
to be “merely a cold”. 


Now — before cold weath- 
er sets in—have your 
throat and teeth 
thoroughly examined for 
any possible diseased con- 
dition. Do not go through 
life suffering from handi- 
caps that reduce your 
chance of happiness—that 
may shorten yout life. 


nose, 


February and 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


refilled, ‘“‘it occurred to me, in spite of what 
my partner has just ascertained to be the 
law, that it would be much more effective 
if I had Peckham make an application to 
the Board of Estimate for a transfer of the 
sum of forty dollars from his general office 
equipment account to his contingencies ac- 
count for the specific purpose of paying for 
this set of teeth. So Peckham made his ap- 
plication in writing to the board last week 
and in due course it was referred to Mc- 
Graw as controller for his report. He has 
naturally disapproved it, and it comes up 
on the calendar tomorrow for hearing and 
action. This requires an official statement 
from him in regard to the matter—he’s got 
to stand up and be counted. It ceases to 
be a question of law and becomes, so to 
speak, one of teeth.” 

“Oh, my aunt!”’ ejaculated the Deacon. 
“You don’t really mean to tell me that 
that idiot is going to make a public ex- 
hibition of himself by reporting against 
Peckham’s application for a forty-dollar 
transfer!”’ 

“That’s exactly what I mean,” re- 
turned Mr. Tutt. ‘‘Here’s the calendar for 
tomorrow’s session of the board and here’s 
the item itself in cold print. Read it for 
yourself.’’ 

And the Deacon thereupon read aloud, 
that all might hear, the printed proof of 
McGraw’s misguided obstinacy: 


“No. 49-A 


“Report of the controller referring to the re- 
quest of the district attorney for a transfer of 
forty dollars within his appropriation from ac- 
count Code 3566, Office Equipment, to replenish 
account Code 3569, Contingencies, to provide 
for the payment of a bill for one set of remov- 
able falee teeth, upper and lower, for P. F. 
Swackhammer, a witness, the available balance 
therein being insufficient, and there being an 
available balance in Code 3566 which the dis- 
trict attorney certifies will not need replenish- 
ing at a later date. 

“On April 19—Cal. No. 167-E—this request 
for this transfer was referred to the controller. 

“The controller states that the examiner who 
investigated this claim reports that there is no 
precedent for payments made for the recon- 
struction, repair or rehabilitation of the interior 
parts of the bodies of human beings or of ani- 
mals by the City; that to create such a prece- 
dent would be inadvisable; that there is no 
evidence that said teeth were necessary or of 
the value of forty dollars; and that the appli- 
cation by the district attorney is frivolous and 
should be refused. 

“Resolution for adoption.” 


“Would you believe it?’ exclaimed 
Charlie Still. 
“Tt’s there!”’ said Mr. Tutt. ‘‘HadI the 


time, gentlemen, I would point out to you 
the many illustrations afforded by history 
demonstrating that obstinacy and the lack 
of a sense of humor are often associated. 
Now my excellent friend McGraw is sin- 
cerely convinced that a great public wrong 
would be done if the city paid for Swack- 
hammer’s teeth. He has spent days satis- 
fying himself of the soundness of his po- 
sition. He is a good man, but a dull man, 
and dull men are dangerous men. They 
take themselves and everybody else too 
seriously. They swallow camels and strain 
at gnats.” 

“That’s better than swallowing false 
teeth, isn’t it,’’ interposed Miss Wiggin. 
“Have some more tea, boys, before it gets 
cold.” 

“You interrupted me right in the middle 
of an idea,” sighed Mr. Tutt. 

“‘Never mind,”’ chanted the Deacon and 
Charlie Still in unison. “‘Leave McGraw 
to us! 


“We're sorry for the controller, we’re sorry to 
give him pain, 
But a terrible spree there’s sure to be when 
he bobs wp again!”’ 
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HAT’S this in the paper, Josiah?” 

inquired Mrs. McGraw at breakfast 
next morning, “about your being penny 
wise and pound foolish? I do wish they 
wouldn’t print such things!”’ 

“T am surprised if they have printed 
anything of a hostile nature. They’ve al- 
ways been good friends of mine,” replied 
the Honorable Josiah. 
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“Well, just listen to this!”’ adjured his 
wife irritably: 

“City SAVED From Ruin! 
Controller McGraw Defeats Raid on Treasury! 
Declares He Will Not Stand for Alleged Graft 

in False Teeth!” 

The Honorable Josiah became faintly 
pink. ‘“‘That is abominable!’’ he sputtered. 
“T never said a word about graft! Peckham 
must have given out that story! It’s 
a Mee mt) 

“Josiah!’’ interposed Mrs. McGraw. 
“Remember that you are a public officer!” 

“‘T’m not likely to have a chance to for- 
get it!”’ he rejoined disgustedly. ‘‘What a 
rotten trick! Making political capital out 
of my refusal to stand for an inexcusable 
expenditure! I see now why Peckham 
made that utterly unnecessary application 
for a transfer—just for publicity.” 

“‘Here’s another on the front page of the 
Banner!’ exclaimed Mrs. McGraw: 


HE NEVER SLEEPS! 


McGraw Unearths Conspiracy to Defraud City! 
Declares Swackhammer Shall Not Chew at 
Municipality’s Expense! 


The Banner has learned on reliable authority 


_that Controller McGraw discerns behind an 


innocent-looking application for a transfer of 
$40 from one account in the district attorney’s 
ery eapriatiow to another the first step in a con- 

spiracy to have all public officials and city em- 
ployes masticate at the public expense. Upon 
the calendar of the Board of Estimate, which 
meets as usual this morning, under the caption 
of 49-A appears a report by our lynx-eyed 
watchdog of the municipal spondulix adverse 
to the application in question, which is for the 
purpose of legalizing the payment of a bill for 
a set of removable false teeth, upper and lower, 
furnished to P. F. Swackhammer in the Kan- 
tor case. In order to save the board, and 
especially our energetic young controller, from 
further embarrassment, the Banner herewith 
starts a popular fund to pay for the molars in 
question, limited to a maximum of one cent 
from each contributor. 

“I’m glad they’re not taking up the col- 
lection to buy you a set of false teeth!” 
sniffed Mrs. McGraw. 

*“Don’t suggest such a thing! They 


really might do it, you know!” he gasped. 


vir 


ONTROLLER McGRAW was sstill 

smarting when he entered the chamber 
sacred to the meetings of the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment, and hereturned 
the genial greetings of his fellow members 
quite stiffly. He even suspected the friendly 
grin upon the rubicund face of his friend 
the mayor, who usually voted with him; 
in fact, he suspected ’em all that morning, 
each and every one. So resentful was he 
of his treatment by the press that he paid 
little attention to the various matters un- 
der discussion. 

Then, as in a pantomime, he saw His 
Honor reach for the official calendar and 
heard him say: “‘49-A. Report of the con- 
troller upon the application of the district 
attorney for a transfer of forty dollars to 
pay for aset of removable false teeth, upper 
and lower, for P. F. Swackhammer. We 
shall be glad to hear from the controller.” 

The sergeant at arms rapped loudly for 
order. 

“T have nothing in particular to say,” 
said the Honorable McGraw curtly, “‘ex-— 
cept that in my opinion the application is 
frivolous and the expenditure in question 
entirely unwarranted.” 

At this point Mr. Tutt reared himself 
from the bench upon which he had been 
reclining. 

“Tf Your Honor please,’’ he began, “I 
should like permission to be heard upon 
this highly important matter.” 

“Whom do you represent?’ inquired the 
mayor in a friendly way. 

“TI appear for the district attorney and 
also for Dr. Amos Bangs, who furnished 
the teeth in question,’’ replied Mr. Tutt in 
agrand manner. ‘‘ There is evidently a mis- 
conception upon the part of the learned 
controller as to the principle involved in 
this case.” 

“You’re quite mistaken!’ retorted 
McGraw sharply. “There isn’t any prin- 
ciple involved except that of refusing to 
stand for foolish bills.’ 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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Voted by his fellow graduates the best-dressed man in the Class of 1926, Mr. August P. Knatz 
is seen here on the campus before the famous Library of Columbia University. 


Being “Well Dressed” at Columbia 


** ALL Columbia men—students and faculty 

alike—show some trace of metropolitan 
correctness in details of dress,’ points out 
August P. Knatz, voted by the graduating 
class of 1926 the best-dressed man in College. 
“The shirt, the collar or perhaps the pocket 
handkerchief gives them a touch of smart- 
ness.” 

Illustrating what Columbia men wear, Mr. 
Knatz’ own selection of linen from Ide haber- 
dashery for his personal use is here pictured 
for you. 

“The good taste evident in Ide collars and 
Ide shirts has made them the choice of the 


(Above, right) “ The Idetux is the shape that New 
Yorkers are seen wearing in the smartest places,” 
says Columbia’s best-dressed man. ‘‘And for aday- 
time collar, I have selected Ide’s Glengair for its 
pleasing, widespread points.” 


well-dressed man anywhere. I particularly ap- 
prove the Ide wing collars and Ide evening 
shirts. I think that these new styles will be- 
come more and more popular.” 

Mr. Knatz’ selection from Ide styles and 
others selected by the best-dressed men at ten 
universities are fully described in a booklet 
which will be sent you on request. 

The taste of men from Princeton, Yale, 
Brown, Chicago, Williams, Pittsburgh, Dart- 
mouth and Cornell is a guide to personal linen 
that any well-dressed man will find interesting 
and helpful. Geo. P. Ide & Co., Inc., Troy, 
New York. 


(At left) “There is an air about this evening shirt,” 
remarks this popular Columbia graduate of Ide’s 
Monocourt 500, ‘‘that is unmistakably authentic. 
The Harrowstreet for daytime wear I have chosen 
for its refinement and quality.” 
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Made by the Makers 
of the famous 
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TRADE MARK Ri 


SHIRTS & JACKETS 


Bis JACK is the husky young 
pardner of my famous, old reliable 
and only or-ig-in-al Buck Skein. 


And what is a Buck Jack? Well, it’s 
something like a sweater, something 
like a shirt, something like a coat, 
yet warmer than any of them, less 
expensive, and BETTER than all. 


$5 to $8.50 
depending on quality 
of material. 100% wool 


But you have got to fee/ 
a Buck Jack and sink 
your fingers in its soft, 
fleecy wool to understand 
why the sharp tooth of 
Winter can’t bite through 
the stout, all-wool flannel. 


And you've got to see 
Buck Jack to get a true 
picture of the marvelous 
colors you may choose 
from—Gulf Blues—Em- 
erald Greens—Firebrand 
Reds—Cowhide Yellows 
—Sagebrush Purples— 
Colors that would make 
a blind man blink. 


And you will like the 
springy belt, the con- 
vertible collar, two-but- 
ton adjustable cuffs that 
keep the cold out. Big and 
roomy, two over-size but- 
ton-through flap pockets, 
double seams for strength. 


FREE—Buck Skein 
Joe’s Family Album 


Tells the whole story 
in colored pictures. 
Different styles and 
prices. Clip the coupon 
and you will get a copy 
of my album in a jiffy. 


Tee Joe, c/o Lustberg, sy 
ae Dept. S-9, 331 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
: Mail me, please, a Free copy of your 
2: “Family Album” folder, showing Buck ; 
;% Jacks in a variety of patterns and prices -‘ 
{« ' from $5 to $8.50; shows also the famous * 


ta! Buck Skein Shirt at $4 and Buck 
‘~: Skein Jacket at $6.50. “ 
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(Continued from Page 162) 

“Give the man a chance, can’t you?” 
snapped a member of the board who de- 
tested McGraw. ‘I don’t see anything so 
tremendously foolish about the bill except 
your refusal to certify it.” 

“Well, you have some record for foolish- 
ness yourself!’’ remarked McGraw with- 
eringly. “‘How about those municipal 
bathing tights?” 

“Oh, cut out the bathing tights!’”’ pro- 
tested the mayor, banging with his gavel. 
“We're discussing teeth. Now do 
you claim there was anything the matter 
with the teeth?” 

“T say,” returned the controller, con- 
trolling himself with difficulty, ‘‘that irre- 
spective of whether they were good teeth or 
bad teeth, the district attorney has no bus- 
iness to go around buying teeth for any- 
body. There’s a limit somewhere. I put it 
at a man’s mouth.”’ 

“T wish we could limit some folks’ 
mouths!’’ remarked another member of 
the board, smiling at the audience in a far- 
away but significant manner. 

“‘ Are you referring to me, sir?’’ demanded 
the controller. 

“Oh, quit it!’’ ordered His Honor, lean- 
ing forward and brandishing his weapon. 

“You say the limit to municipal expendi- 
ture is a man’s mouth?”’ inquired a third 
member. ‘‘ Howaboutmealsfor witnesses?” 
| “Of course, it’s all right to pay for meals 

for witnesses,’’ responded the controller. 
| ““We have always doneso; but that doesn’t 
involve reconstructing the whole digestive 
apparatus.” 

“May I interrupt one moment?” in- 
quired Mr. Tutt amiably. ‘If the con- 
troller is satisfied that the city should pay 
for P. F. Swackhammer’s meals, why 
should he not be willing to enable Mr. 
Swackhammer to eat them? He could not 
do so without teeth.” 

“Hear! Hear!’’ remarked the second 
member with an air of conviction. ‘‘Now 
you’ve said a mouthful!”’ 

“What was the matter with this fellow 
Swackhammer anyhow?” inquired His 
Honor curiously. , 

““He was sans eyes, sans taste, sans teeth, 
sans everything,” commented Mr. Tutt. 

“How did he get sand in his teeth?” 
asked the mayor of nobody in particular. 

“He didn’t have any. The district at- 
torney bought him a set,’’ whispered the 
clerk excitedly from behind his hand. 

“Well, I don’t see why the district at- 
torney shouldn’t have bought him a set of 
teeth if he wanted to,” said the mayor. 
“But why did he want to?” 

“So that Swackhammer could talk and 
be understood on the witness stand. He 
was a witness in a criminal case,’’ explained 
the member who detested McGraw. “I 
agree with our friend Mr. Tutt, if we can 
buy food for a witness, we certainly should 
have power to fix him up so that he can eat 
it—or what’s the use?”’ 
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“Would you ouy him a glass eye, Mr. 
Mayor?” argued McGraw earnestly. “‘The 
United States Government may have a 
right to go in for reconstruction, but we 
haven’t.”’ 

“An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” 
someone murmured. 

“T suppose you think that’s funny!’ 
sneered McGraw, losing all sense of pro- 
priety. ‘‘If weallow bills for false teeth a 

““There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth,” concluded the second member, with 
a wink at the benches. 

“T say,” roared McGraw in fury, “if we 
allow bills for false teeth for the district 
attorney’s decrepit witnesses, we’ll be pay- 
ing for false eyes, false ears, false hair and 
false limbs before we get through!” 

““May I ask why not?” said Mr. Tutt. 
“Tf Mr. Swackhammer was a necessary wit- 
ness for the people—and I observe that the 
controller has certified some thirty-five 
thousand dollars of expenses disbursed for 
getting him back to New York and buying 
him food and clothes—if, I say, he was so 
priceless a witness for the prosecution, I 
contend that nothing necessary to qualify 
him for his appearance upon the stand was 
either unreasonable or ill-advised. Were 
we to bring Swackhammer here at an ex- 
pense of thirty-five thousand dollars and 
leave him unintelligible to the jury for lack 
of teeth? Were we to ——” 

“Hold on a minute!”’ mused a fourth 
member. “‘How about a leg—would you 
buy him a leg?” 

“You have paid for shoes—why not for 
feet?’’ queried the lawyer. 

“T didn’t buy him any shoes!” returned 
member number two. “This is all new to 
me. If a witness can get all this graft I’d 
like to be a witness myself !”’ 

“The city shoes its work horses, why not 
its witnesses?’’ insisted Mr. Tutt. “But 
however you may feel about shoes or arti- 
ficial limbs—without which, it must be 
confessed, a witness could still testify—we 
have a very different situation where a wit- 
ness cannot talk for lack of teeth.” 

“He could make some sort of a noise, 
couldn’t he?’ demanded McGraw un- 
guardedly. A shout of joy arose from the 
benches. 

“Would you want him to grunt like a 
Hottentot?’’ inquired someone with sar- 
casm. “If he made the same kind of noise 
that some people make $e 

“He could make signs anyhow,” per- 
sisted the controller, incoherent with rage. 
And again the audience cheered delightedly. 

“Stop that!’ shouted the mayor. ‘This 
isn’t a beer garden!”’ 

“It’s preposterous—buying false teeth 
and charging ’em to the city!’’ yelled the 
controller, goaded almost to desperation. 

““May I most respectfully ask a ques- 
tion?” inquired Mr. Tutt. 

“Certainly!” said the mayor. 

“T should like to ask the controller,” 
went on Mr. Tutt in his most conciliatory 


A Scene in Central California 
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tones, ““whether if Mr. Swackhammer had 
been unable to testify on account of having 
a tooth too many—a troublesome tooth—a 
wisdom tooth, say—he would refuse to cer- 
tify a bill for having such tooth removed?” 

“Hear! Hear!’’ came from the member 
who detested McGraw. 

“Why, I don’t suppose so,” admitted the 
controller. ‘“‘That would seem a reason- 
able expense, so long as we pay for the 
ordinary medical treatment of witnesses.’ 

“Then,” cried Mr. Tutt exultantly, ‘‘if 
you are willing to pay for taking out a 
tooth, why aren’t you willing to pay for 
putting one in?” 

At this there was prolonged applause 
from the floor—led by the bench upon 
which sat Tutt, Miss Wiggin, Scraggs, 
Bonnie Doon and Willie—which for some 
reason the mayor made no effort to stop. 

“Well’’—he grinned at McGraw—“ how 
about that? What have you got to say to 
that? ShallI putthevote? Allin favor - 

But McGraw was no longer coherent. 
His last shred of dignity had departed. 
They were all against him! They were ab- 
solutely unfair, rottenly malicious! He 
could swear that old Tutt was making 
faces at him! He wouldn’t stand it! Apo- 
plectic with rage, he rose in his place and 
shook his fist in the general direction of 
Mr. Tutt. 

“J—] ” he began. Then the words 
slowly died upon his lips. 

From the rear of the room two colored 
men in scarlet liveries were making their 
way forward toward the dais, bearing un- 
steadily between them a gigantic floral 
emblem—in form a set of teeth, upper and 
lower—hearing, in letters large enough for 
all, a placard reading: 


PRESENTED TO 
Hon. JostaAH P. McGRAW 
BY THE TAXPAYERS 
IN RECOGNITION OF His 
UNTIRING DEVOTION TO Duty 


“‘Carried!’’ said the mayor. 

“Say, Mr. Tutt,”’ remarked the Deacon 
as later that afternoon the usual party for- 
gathered around Miss Wiggin’s tea table, 
“that grand-stand play of yours has killed 
McGraw politically forever.” 

“How is that?” inquired Mr. Tutt in- 
nocently, as he clipped off the end of a 
particularly vicious-looking stogy. “I— 
kill—McGraw? I don’t know what you 
are talking about. I dimly remember see- 
ing some rather beautiful flowers, but I was 
only interested in the vote in favor of 
Doctor Bangs’ bill.’ 

“Which I suppose you noticed was unan- 
imous,’’ commented Charlie Still; ‘and 
that McGraw, in his excitement, voted 
against himself!’’ 

“Did he now?”’ responded the old law- 
yer. “I suppose he is a good illustration of 
the truth of the old saying that pride 
inevitably goeth before a fall.” 

“He fell hard!’’ quoth the Deacon. 

“Yes—backwards!”’ added Charlie Still. 
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Barbara. She was instantly wild to touch 


| it. So Bethlehem, muttering forebodings, 


squatted down on the wharf and Winthrop 
Evans gave Barbara the puppy. The cun- 
ning thing cuddled down under her gentle 
little hands and she crooned to it and patted 
it, making an exquisite picture. Ihad never 
seen anything prettier in my life. Looking 
up suddenly I caught such a strained, dis- 
mayed look in Winthrop Evans’ dark eyes 
that I felt sick. Plainly, the man was over- 
whelmed and aghast with the situation to 
which he had so firmly bound himself. 

** Are you fond of children, Mr. Evans?” 
I asked casually. 

‘‘Why, the truth is, Mrs. Douglas, I’ve 
never had anything to do with children. I 
really think this is my first exposure. But 
I can’t imagine a more fascinating race of 
people than children if they’re all like this. 
Might she come for a little ride up the 
stream with us?” 

“Oh, good Lo’d!”’ said Bethlehem. “No! 
Dis chile ain’t strong, Mistah Evans, an’ 
her mother don’t ’low for her to have no 
’citement, ebber. Her’s all a-tremblin’ dis 
minnit. Her’s got a valve-trubble heart.’ 

At this, Barbara, who was supported by 
Bethlehem’s knee, straightened from pet- 
ting the puppy and twisted herself about to 
look Bethlehem sternly in the face. ‘‘ Why, 
Bethlehem, I’m not trembling at all! It’s 
your knee that’s wabbling. And my heart’s 
most well, you know it is. I’m even going 
to walk in two months, maybe.”’ 

“You is if you’se good and you isn’t if 
you’se ain’t, honey. An’ ’citement’s bad 
fo’ you.” 

“But Margo is the one to say if I may or 
may not do things.’”’ She put one pretty 
pink little hand softly on Bethlehem’s big 
cheek to soften her reproof. ‘‘ You’re just 
to do the work and be nice to me. Mayn’t 
I go, Margo?” 

I was so certain that the threat of a tan- 
trum would melt Bethlehem’s decision that 
I risked telling Barbara no, that I thought 
Bethlehem knew best. 

Barbara wasted no threats this time. She 
raised her small fists, drew in her breath 
and grew rigid. It was a most distressing 
exhibition, her delicate beauty making it 
seem worse. She forced swift little hacking 
coughs from her throat, until a real parox- 
ysm took her breath with shocking swift- 
ness and brought a terrifying blueness 
under the lovely transparent skin. If there 
hadn’t been such evident grave and imme- 
diate danger I should have been tempted 
to spank her; but as it was, I was even 
more frightened than Bethlehem, whose 
black cheeks actually seemed turning to 
mulatto, 

Winthrop Evans and I exchanged one 
swift horrified glance which told me we 
were both thinking the same thing—that 
his uncle was quite right in believing Jean 
would not be able to deny this terrible child 
anything that Barbara demanded of her. 

“Stop her!” he said. “Stop her! She’ll 
kill herself!” 

But after the first few instants the 
situation. was quite out of our hands or 
Barbara_. She lay limp and blue and 
exhausted, but triumphantly so, in Bethle- 
hem’s arms. And after a few minutes we 
all embarked and went sailing up the 
stream, exactly as it had been planned we 
should do that night in Bruce MacIntyre’s 
library. The whole situation was like a 
tragic farce, if there are such things. I 
never felt more miserable or ill at ease, and 
Bethlehem’s face was dismay itself. 

Winthrop Evans made a great feature of 
examining the property along the creek, 
paying no attention whatever to Barbara, 
and she watched him curiously, with a 
weary little pout, as if she were offended at 
his indifference. She was in no way di- 
verted by Jim Hatton’s- cheery chatter, 
which she did not always answer. 

“Queer youngster, all right,’’ he said to 
me in a cautious undertone. ‘‘But I be- 
lieve she’s sure enough taken a fancy to the 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


young man. He, though, don’t act to me 
like he knows much about handling kids.” 

It was plain, however, that Winthrop 
Evans needed no technic other than to ig- 
nore Barbara completely. We had gone 
perhaps a quarter of a mile when he stood 
up in the bow of the boat and announced: 
“Now right there, by Jove, on that little 
molehill, which I suppose you call a moun- 
tain down here, I am going to build my last 
earthly residence!” 

“Will you please lift me up so I may see 
the little molehill, Mr. Evans?” asked Bar- 
bara in a weakened eager little voice. 

He reached down for her awkwardly, 
leaving the puppy to Bethlehem. For the 
first time I realized his illness. The child 
was very heavy for him, and he steadied 
himself with difficulty, while he showed her 
the ridge of palmetto and pine which he 
had chosen. ' 

“What is a last earthly wesidence?”’ she 
asked, repeating it precisely. 

He laughed. ‘‘ Well, it means the last 
house you live in before you—die.” 

“Oh! When will you make it?” 

“Right away.” 

“Before my mother comes back?”’ 

“That depends. When is your mother 
coming back?”’ 

“Not for a whole week. She’s gone to 
get a new tooth.” 

“T see. Well, I expect I’ll begin it before 
that, yes.” 

“Oh! I expect she will be very surprised 
to see your last earthly wesidence, don’t 
you? She just loves surprises, doesn’t she, 
Bethlehem?” 

“Her sho does, honey; but I reckons 
dis’ll be de one dat’ll cure her o’ lovin’ 
’em,’’ Bethlehem dourly prophesied. 


It was Jean’s liking for surprises that 
brought the first hitch in our plan. Every- 
thing had worked out as well and even bet- 
ter than we had hoped. Barbara had seen 
Winthrop Evans every day and she talked, 
thought and dreamed of nothing else. I 
wanted Jean to hear all about him from 
Barbara before she saw him, but she spoiled 
that by coming home too soon. We ex- 
pected her on the late Saturday evening 
train, but on Saturday morning she walked 
quietly and unsmilingly out on the balcony 
of the Aircastle, where I was reading to 
Barbara. We had heard steps, but thought 
they were Bethlehem’s. It was a depressing 
surprise. 

I knew the instant I saw her that she had 
seen Winthrop Evans, for the hunted, des- 
perate expression which I had not seen 
before and which Annie had well described 
as her mad look was in her eyes and gave 
her face a tightened, furtive look. 

It was not until several days later that I 
had an opportunity to learn from Jim Hat- 
ton about their meeting. Jean had walked 
in on them as he and Winthrop—in one 
week I had come to think of him by his 
first name—sat talking together in his small 
office. Jim Hatton sat facing her, but Win- 
throp’s back was toward her, and as she 
opened the door it obscured him from her. 

“T got up right quick, not having any 
time to get my wits to working,” Jim Hat- 
ton described it to me, ‘“‘and went to the 
door to shake hands with her. She looked 
pale and pretty well done out, but she said 
in that bright, joky way of hers, ‘Good 
morning. I’ve come to beg a ride home, un- 
less you’ve sold my land to your last-legged 
man for so much that I can afford to hire a 
ear.’ By Jiminy, Mrs. Douglas, I was that 
seared I stammered! I said, ‘You—you 
mean that Evans man I told you about?’ 
She laughed and said she could see I hadn’t 
sold it, and she looked as disappointed as 
if she really was as poor as she pretends. 
I said, ‘Well, Mrs. Mack, the miserable 
Yankee came all right, but he turned down 
all the good land I showed him and bought 
some creek jungle right up above your 
place.’ That did make her open her eyes. 
‘Oh, no, Mr. Hatton!’ she said. ‘Not after 
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all your promises never to bring any neigh- 
bors to my precious wilderness!’ 

**T couldn’t help it, Mrs. Mack,’ I said. 
‘He found the creek by himself and wouldn’t 
listen to reason. I didn’t sell the land to him. 
He bought it direct from the real-estate 
company.’ Well, right then she began to 
look peculiar, as if she smelled trouble 
ahead, and she dropped her hand off the 
door knob. I wasn’t going to let her know 
‘Evans was there; but the door began to 
swing back, so I said as quick as I could, 
‘Here’s the guilty party right now, Mrs. 
Mack, and it’s up to him to exonerate me. 
Mr. Evans,’ I said, ‘meet Mrs. Mack.’ He 
stood up, and the way he looked was 
enough to tell her it was a put-up job. I 
like the young fellow right well, but the 
Lord knows he’s a darn poor actor; and 
besides, while I don’t claim to know any- 
thing about this psychiatric’—he pro- 
nounced it painstakingly—“‘stuff, I think 
they made a big mistake to hunt around 
for a chap that resembled the scoundrel she 
married. I wrote Doctor Merea so right 
from the first. Looks to me like whetting 
her trouble instead of helping it. And they’d 
have thought so, too, if they’d been in my 
office. 

“He got behind his chair and hung on to 
the back of it and said, ‘How do you do, 
Mrs. Mack? I’m glad indeed to meet 
Barbara’s mother.’ 

“Then there was a thump, and, by Jim- 
iny, Mrs. Mack had fainted, slipped down 
beside me right on the floor! I don’t think 
it was more than two minutes before I had 
her round again, and we put her in my desk 
chair. Evans looked like a corpse walking 
around. I guess if he could have caught a 
train right then he’d have bolted the whole 
business. 


“When she came to she didn’t seem 


dazed but a second or two, and then she 
stared right at Evans and said, calm as you 
please, ‘I’m so sorry if my greeting dis- 
turbed you. I’m still foggy with the anes- 


thetics that wretched dentist has fed me on — 
all week, and it happens that you resemble, ~ 


remarkably, a man who—isn’t living.’ I 
gave Evans’ arm the devil of a pinch to re- 
mind him it was his time to say something, 
and he muttered a few words that she 
didn’t pay any attention to, and then she 


said in the pleasantest kind of a voice, ‘He — 


was a despicable cad.’ 

“Hivans cleared his throat and said, ‘I 
hope you'll forgive my unfortunate re- 
semblance then, Mrs. Mack, since I’m to 
be a neighbor of yours; and your little 
daughter and I have already become great 
friends.’ 

“She didn’t say anything to this, and we 
could see she was getting sick and dizzy 
again; she dropped her head down on the 
desk on her arm and asked me if I could 
drive her home; said she would feel all 
right in the fresh air. Evans spoke up and 
said he was going right out that way and 
would be glad to take her. I thought it was 
the worst thing he could have done right 
then; but, by Jiminy, Mrs. Mack said very 
well she’d appreciate it! Anybody in town 
that saw her with him must have had the 
surprise of their lives, for she’s never said a 


of this when I looked up to see Jean stand- 
ing in the doorway, pale and unsmiling and 
remote. Without smiling or speaking, she 
lifted the ecstatic Barbara from her high 
pillowed chair and sat down with her, hold- 
ing her close and yearningly, bending her 
head down over the radiant, lovely little 
face. I don’t know if we gave each other 
any greeting or not. I was stupefied by the 
look of her. She kept repeating, ‘‘Oh, Bar- 
bara, Barbara! My Barbara!” 

I hoped desperately that the child would 
be overjoyed to the exclusion of everything 
else by the return and kisses of her mother. 

(Continued on Page 168) 


decent word to a good-looking man since : 
she’s been here.” 
Now, of course, I knew nothing of any 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
Jean needed just that. But not Barbara. 
She struggled feebly to free herself. 

“Oh, mother, listen! Don’t Lis- 
ten! We’ve got the most be-au-ti-ful sur- 
prise for you! Wait a minute. Now— 
look!” 

In pushing her mother’s head up so that 
she might blind Jean’s eyes with her soft 
little palms, she pushed off Jean’s small 
black traveling hat and it rolled under the 
chair and she rocked on it. I couldn’t even 
move to rescue it. I shall never forget the 
agony of pain, as visible as a wave of color, 
that passed over Jean’s drawn tired face at 
the child’s long-drawn-out word ‘‘beauti- 
ful.’”’ Barbara twisted Jean’s head about so 
that she faced the north end of the balcony 
and drew back her hands as she cried 
“Look!”’ pointing with a rigid, eager finger 
to the framework of Winthrop Evans’ 
small tall house which peeked through the 
pine trees across the stream like a skeleton. 
Jean looked, and closed her eyes. 

“‘T know all about your surprise, little 
Miss Barbarian,” she said in a lifeless voice. 
““He was in Mr. Hatton’s office when I 
went in to beg a ride, and since he wasn’t 
busy, he saved Mr. Hatton the trouble of 
driving me out. And here you’re not even 
glad to ——’ , 

““Oh, where is he? Is he here? I didn’t 
know he had an automobile. I thought he 
had just a boat. Is he here, mother?’’ 

“No.” She rose and put Barbara, un- 
protesting, back in the pillowed chair. 
“‘ Jerusalem was working by the gate, so he 
brought my bags in and I walked over.’ 

“‘Isn’t he nice, mother? Oh, mother, he’s 
got the darlingest little puppy and a parrot 
that weally talks! I wish he’d come with 
you. Margo was horrid. She wouldn’t one 
time ask him to come up.” 

“Margo was quite right.’”’ She turned 
slowly and seemed to see me, consciously, 
for the first time. I went to her quickly 
and kissed her. She kept her arm about 
me and leaned on me slightly. 

“Barbara’s made great friends with your 
new neighbor,” I said, ‘‘and he seems a nice 
young man; but I didn’t know if you’d 
want strangers invited up here or not. Do 
you think he’s a relative of the friend you 
spoke of?” 

‘Sally? Oh, heavens, no! This man’s 
very ordinary, don’t you think?” 

“T like him,” Isaid weakly. ‘But, Jean, 
you certainly look worn out. Lie down 
here in the swing. I’m going to get you 
some spirits of ammonia.”’ 

She let me put the cushions comfortably 
about her, and drew my head down to her 
hot cheek in an impulsive caress. “‘Thank 
God for you, Margo,” she said. Barbara 
watched sullenly; she often made me think 
of her grandfather. 

“Tf you love Margo more than you love 
me,” she said warningly, “‘I shall just love 
Mr. Evans more than I love you.” 

“Oh, Barbara, don’t, dear, don’t!’’ The 
words came sharply and helplessly and she 
covered her face with her hands. ‘‘ You 
know you’re the whole world to mother.” 
She tried to lighten her voice. ‘But, you 
see, Margo is glad to see me, and you didn’t 
even have time to kiss me.” 

Barbara looked at her, elfishly specula- 
tive. She was the strangest child I’ve ever 
known—one instant enchanting with inno- 
cent compassion, the next instant cruel 
with unnaturally mature malice. ‘Why, 
mother, I did kiss you lots of times; but 
you hugged me so tightly, mother, I was 
distwessed, weally.’’ 

“You little heathen!’ Jean laughed 
brokenly. ‘‘ Now go ahead and tell me all 
about your wonderful Mr. Evans with his 
boat-riding pups and parrots.”’ 

This started Barbara off on a half hour 
of radiantly enthusiastic reminiscences. I 
don’t think she forgot one detail of the 
wonderful week’s adventures. She had a re- 
markable mind and memory. I left them 
together and went down to pick some fresh 
clusters of the gorgeous wild poinciana, 
whose blossoms are the loveliest color on 
earth, having all the vividness of orange 
and scarlet so delicately blended that they 
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have the garishness of neither. I gathered 
them mechanically, trying desperately to 
decide what attitude to take with Jean 
about Winthrop Evans. If only I could 
have known then what had been said be- 
tween them on their ride out! His self- 
consciousness was so evident that I feared 
he had given us away. 

In a little while Jean came down and 
joined me. She had taken off her dark 
traveling dress and had put on her usual 
working clothes—high laced boots and 
khaki bloomers and blouse, with a wide, 
heavy straw hat. She said Barbara’s pulse 
was bad and her color too fitful; she thought 
Barbara had had altogether too much ex- 
citement and she was worried about her. 
“‘Has she had any attacks at all, Margo?” 

I told her about the day of Winthrop 
Evans’ coming and of Barbara’s tantrum. 
Then she said, ‘‘ Margo, if I go away to- 
morrow night and take Barbara, will you 
go with us?” 

“Go away?’ I gasped. Not even the re- 
nowned Doctor Holmquist had foreseen 
such a contingency. She stared at me in- 
tently. 

“Yes; and this time, really away. I 
shall never find myself to anyone again. 
Will you go?” 

I tried to meet her eyes with all the quiet- 
ness I farfromfelt. ‘‘Why, Jean, Ishouldn’t 
want to. It sounds unthinkable. I don’t 
know if I could or not, though there’s noth- 
ing left in my life so important to me as 
you are.” 

She smiled queerly. 
father?” 

“No, Jean. My love for your father has 
become a steadfast thing now. It doesn’t 
need the personal expressions that youth 
does to sustain it. If I can help you, 
that’s part of it.” 

A sort of tenseness went out of her slen- 
der cheek-hollowed face. ‘“‘Oh, Margo, I— 
I think you are saving my very soul,” she 
said with trembling lips, and she turned 
abruptly and walked away from me. 

Now, of course, Doctor Holmquist had 
told me that I must expect and strengthen 
myself for a possible violent reaction from 
Jean; but what to do now? I was to use 
my own judgment in emergencies. I went 
back to the Aircastle with my faith in 
psychiatrists depressingly low. While I 
blindly arranged my armful of bright blos- 
soms Barbara chattered untiringly about 
Winthrop Evans and their anticipated trip 
to the new house that afternoon. I was 
frightened and heartsick and wholly at a 
loss to know what to do. 

Jim Hatton telephoned to ask heartily 
how Mrs. Mack was feeling. It was a rural 
party line; nothing could be asked or ad- 
vised. I told him Jean had looked tired, 
but was now out in the grove working with 
Jerusalem. 

“Well, Mr. Evans just stopped by,’’ he 
said, “‘and asked me to have you tell the 
little girl that he can’t come by in the boat 
for a few days. His carpenters have got 
into some sort of a wrangle with the gang 
of darkies that are clearing and he’s got to 
be on the job. So he’s driving out in his 
car; it’s so much quicker.” 

That was all the information I had at 
that time to help me. While I was telling 
Barbara what he had said Jean came up 
with her tray of luncheon. It was then 
about 1:30. Barbara was sitting in her own 
tall cushioned chair out on the balcony. 
Her soft dark eyes widened and her lips 
quivered. Jean stood in the doorway with 
the tray, watching her. 

“He promised he’d come wight at two 
o’clock,”’ Barbara said. I explained again 
how busy he must be with the new house; 
how long it took to come in the boat. She 
looked suddenly at her mother. 

“Did you tell him not to come, mother?”’ 

“He didn’t tell me he was expecting to 
come, dear,”’ Jean evaded. ‘“‘But I bought 
you some lovely new puzzles in Tampa 
and—oh, lots of things. We’ll have a jolly 
time unpacking my bags.’ 

“T want him to come, mother.” 

“But if he can’t, Barbara, there’s noth- 
ing we can do about it. And we’ll have a 


“Not even my 
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nice time here. I won’t work in the grove 
this afternoon. Let Margo put your table 
up. There.” She set the tray in front of her 
and kissed the pretty pouting little mouth. 

“You can so do something about it, 
mother. You can tell Jerusalem to wo in 
our boat and bring him down to see you. 
He said he would come to hear me play on 
the piano just as soon as you asked him to 
come to see us. I want him to come to see 
US sce 

“But Mr. Evans sent you word that he 
was busy, dear. Besides, he isn’t mother’s 
friend, and we don’t invite anyone to see us 
who isn’t our friend. Now eat your peas 
while they’re warm. And I’ll sing you a 
brand-new little song before you have your 
nap.’’ Barbara pushed the peas into my 
rescuing hands. 

“T don’t want any horrid peas. I want 
Mr. Evans to be your friend and come to 
see us. I told him you would come wight 
away to see his nice earthly wesidence. I 
want you to wo up your own self and get 
him. He’s Margo’s friend. Isn’t he your 
friend, Margo? Isn’t he?” 

“No!” said Jean, her voice breaking con- 
trol so that Barbara shrank back, startled. 
“He isn’t Margo’s friend. She’s only been 
afraid you’d make yourself ill if you didn’t 
have your own way about seeing him. But 
now, Barbara, my dearest little Barbara, 
listen very carefully.”” She took Barbara’s 
shoulders in firm gentle hands and leaned 
over her. “I will not send for that man now 
or ever! This is one time, Barbara, when 
you cannot frighten me into giving you 
your own way, even if you cough until your 
poor sick little heart stops.” 

Bethlehem had come up, and she stood 
transfixed in the doorway, waiting to stay 
with Barbara while Jean and I went for 
luncheon to the bungalow. Jean straight- 
ened and turned to her. “Bethlehem, if 
Barbara wishes to cough and kill herself, let 
her doso. I don’t want you to call me. Do 
you understand?” 

“Oh, my Lawd, Mis’ Mack, you-all stay 
wiv her; I’s gwine bring yo’ lunch up heah. 
Her’!1 kill herself sho!” 

“Perhaps she will. But I may just as 
well lose her one way as another.’’ She 
bent quickly down and kissed the staring 
silent child, who was baffled by sheer sur- 
prise; she let us go without a protest. 
“Come, Margo, our luncheon will be cold. 
Now remember, Bethlehem, don’t call me, 
no matter what happens, for I shan’t come 
if you do.” If nothing else had convinced 
Barbara of her mother’s astonishingly inex- 
orable mood, Bethleheni’s face must cer- 
tainly have done so; or perhaps even my 
own, for my hands were clammy and my 
cheeks burned. I knew from Doctor Merea 
how very, very frail were the bonds that 
held Barbara’s life within her beautiful lit- 
tle body. As we crossed the gardens I said 
gently, ‘‘Jean a 

“T cannot talk about it, Margo,’’ she 
said in a tight hard voice. ‘Please don’t 
say anything to me at all.” 

Oh, that ghastly luncheon in the bare 
clean-scrubbed little dining room, with our 
ears tensely listening, and two yellow but- 
terflies dancing tirelessly outside the win- 
dow screen! Finally another one joined 
them. Jean said, “‘Always an inevitable 
third one, isn’t there, Margo?”” And green 
peas. They will nauseate me for the rest of 
my life. Jean ate very slowly, ate bread 
and butter, bite after bite; and green peas, 
spoon after spoon; and round red slices of 
tomato—while that strange other self 
which threatened her sat with us like a 
shadow. 

We heard Bethlehem’s shrill weird whis- 
tle by which she always summoned Jerusa- 
lem from the grove or gardens. Jean went 
on eating, not noticing that I did not touch 
my food. Lettuce salad—she took those 
plates away; then dessert, berries and 
cream, spoon after spoon. It seemed to me 
that luncheon would last forever. I could 
think of nothing but Barbara’s lovely little 
face, distorted, turning that horrible blue 
color; and Jean talked on and on, in a 
monotone, about the week’s work in the 
grove. I don’t know anything she said; I 
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heard a word occasionally—“ fertilizer”? — 
“‘tractor’’—‘“‘red spider.” 

All at once she gave a little ery. I 
screamed twice as loudly, and she looked at 
me wonderingly. Her thin cheap water 
glass had broken in the grasp of her hand. 
It cut her hand slightly in several places 
and we both went quickly to the kitchen 
sink. I could hear her sharp uneven breath- 
ing. “Blood,” she said, and laughed. 
“Funny. I was just thinking of blood— 
but not my own. I wonder why ——” 

She stopped abruptly. The kitchen door 
opened and Bethlehem came in—but an- 
other Bethlehem than we had left, panic- 
stricken. This woman was brave with the 
righteous fulfilling of responsibility. She 
sank down on a chair just inside the door, 
exhaling an enormous breath. 

“Ts Barbara asleep?’”’ Jean asked as 
quietly as if nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. We both relaxed, visibly, with re- 
lief. 


“No’m, her ain’t; an’ her ain’t daid, 


neither, which is ’cause I done sent papa for 


dat white gempman ’thout any arg’ment 
whatsomever.” 

“You—wh-at?”’ 

“Yassum, I did. You never said nothin’ 
*gainst me sendin’ fo’ Mistah Evans. All 
you done tole me was not to go sendin’ fo’ 
you. An’ I tell you true, Mis’ Mack, if you 
wants to kill yo’ chile you bes’ stand by an’ 
do it yo’ own self. I ain’t nobody to leave 
wi’ chilluns what knows how to kill their- 
selves as good asshedo. . . What you- 
all gone done?”’ Jean had raised her hand 
a little from the sink and Bethlehem’s eyes 
glassed with horror at sight of the dripping 
blood. 

“IT cut my hand on a tumbler; it’s noth- 
ing at all. Sit down there. Did Barbara 
make any fuss after we left?” 

“Her made enuf fuss to satisfy me, Mis’ 
Mack. Her jus’ said, still an’ quiet like, 
‘Bethlehem, if you don’t send for Mistah 
Evans I’ll cough till I weally, weally die, 
an’ then my mother’!l be punished.’”’ 

“*Punished.’”’ Jean repeated the word 
slowly. “‘He is there—with her?’’ She sud- 
denly jerked a tea towel from the rack and 


whipped it round her bleeding hand. “I~ 


told him this morning what to expect,’’ she 
said in a startlingly loud voice, and was out 
the door before I could move. 

“Do somethin’, Mis’ Douglas, do some- 
thin’!”’ groaned Bethlehem. ‘Dis trubble 
ain’ begun yet—it ain’ even begun! Do 
somethin’!”’ 

“Use your own judgment,’’ Doctor 
Holmquist had authorized me, with a man- 
ner of professional superiority, after the 
eternal method of men. But being a 
woman, my impulse saved me; I had no 
time to summon judgment. 

“Bethlehem, if I call you, you come!” I 
ordered as I ran through the door. ‘“‘Jean!” 
I heard unsimulated anger in my voice. 
Jean stopped short and half turned, a 
boyish, khaki-clad figure silhouetted in the 
sunshine of the opening in the hedge. I re- 
member that I shook my finger at her ludi- 
crously; exactly as I had used to do, long 
ago, at my son Robert in exasperated mo- 
ments. ‘Jean, you’re not to go over there 
and be rude and insulting to that young 
man who wouldn’t be there except he 
thought you had sent for him! You’ve got 
to stop this ridiculous behavior! I won’t 
have it! Do you hear me?” 

It broke her mood. At first merely a nor- 
mal reassuring astonishment replaced the 


desperate, irrational look in her face. “Of 


course I hear you, Margo. You’re yelling.” 
And she laughed! This was one of the most 
disconcerting things about Jean—comedy 
and tragedy were such close kin in her na- 
ture. I don’t think, at the time, that I 
quite knew, myself, what I was doing. I 
took her arm in a tight grasp and shook 
her. All my helpless fright of her that had 
gripped me during luncheon vanished en- 
tirely with my open challenge of it. “‘You 
shan’t risk that baby’s life again! I’ll call 
Bethlehem and we'll tie you in the bunga- 
low. I mean it, Jean! You shan’t go up 
there unless you promise me you can control 
(Continued on Page 173) 
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11,167 Hours on Continuous Curren 
Failed to Burn Out the Sunbeam 


Test by Engineers of Armour 
Institute of Technology Proves 


This Iron Good for 30 Years 


Two Ordinary Heating Units 
Collapsed in a Few Weeks 


BH. FREEMAN, £ € 


JOHN © SNOW, £. € 
FREEMAN & SNOW 


TONSULTING ECECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


AnMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO® 


CHICAGO July 36,1926 


Report To Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 
5600 Roosevelt Rd. Chioago,I1l. 


SUBJECT: Continuous Heat Test of Sunbeam Iron. 

PURPOSE OF EXPERIMENT: To test the endurance of the 
heating units in three eleotric irons. 

IRONS TESTED: One standard Sunbeam Iron with All- 
Over Heating Unit of chromium resistance 
wire; two other irons (A and B) with ordin- 
ary resistance wire heating units. 

METHOD EMPLOYED: The Irons were placed in a protec- 
tive wire cage and each iron conneoted to 
a 110 volt eleotric circuit on February 
28,1925. Following are results of test: 


*Endured on Current Burned Out 
| 
} 
| Iron A 1,903 Hours May 23,1925 
Iron B 1,951 Hours May 25, 1925 
SUNBEAM IRON 11,167 Hours Did Not Burn Out— 
" Current turned off 
June 30,1926 


*Deductions made for time irons were not on current 

| while making repairs to electric lines, etc. 

| As above report indicates, the standard Sunbeam Iron 

was the only one of the three that did not burn out. 
When the Sunbeam had been on ourrent equivalent to 

more than 30 years' service in the average home, we 

turned off the current (June 30, 1926) and on examina- 


+ tion found the original Sunbeam Heating Unit still in 
good condition, 


Respectfully submitted, 


| An 


HE Sunbeam’s 30-year All-Over Heating Unit Hence, if any one tells you, even with 


N & 7 


Pictured above — the 
apparatus used by the 
engineers of Armour 


Institute of Technology 
has now defied the severest test ever given an _ good intentions, that some other iron is as in testing the Sunbeam 
electric iron. Not tests we made ourselves, but tests good as this, remember that learned engi- Ble 
conducted independently by electrical engineers of neers know otherwise. Don’t commit the pressure. And she never 
Armour Institute of Technology. folly ofaccepting misguided advice. Insist 


need stop in the midst 
of her ironing to let the Sun- 
beam reheat. 


Thus she saves many hours of her 


Two ordinary heating units stood this continuous _ on the iron with the 30-year tested unit. 
current for less than three months. Then they were For11,167 hoursis quite as much current 
done for, forever. But the Sunbeam kept on, month as an iron receives in 30 years’ home use. 


after month, day and night, a year and a half. Then And bear in mind this—the Sunbeam’s time and an equal amount of electrical 
the engineers decided it was useless to continue, and All-Over Heavy-Duty Unit covers the current. Indeed, the Sunbeam in six short 
they turned the current off. entire bottom of the iron —hence heats 


months will, on the average, save its full cost. 

Good dealers everywhere have the Sunbeam in 
stock, and many sell iton convenient terms. Write 
us without fail if you do not find 
it nearby. 


Spee GE only he gore (ic, Center, bus oe 


Ordinary Heating Unit too Sunbeam All-Over Heating EDGES, too, where the iron meets the 
far from the edges to KEEP Unit comes to the very edges, dam Pp cloth first. 
them HOT when they come and KEEPS them HOT 


in contact with damp cloth. wheniron meetsdamp cloth. So Sunbeam stays hot where mostirons 
cool. That’s why the Sunbeam enables 
a woman to sit, if she likes, and iron 
restfully. Its constant heat and bal- 
anced weight relieve her of arm-aching 
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im Sunbeam Toaster Little Sunbeam 


Art-Steel Fire-Proof 
and Table Stove $5—the CASE 
withexclusive Turn- Traveler’s Joy. ard 
over feature enables In pan dis for Biome or Trae 


you to toast bread Fire-ProofCase, a $2.50 value at only $1 


both sides without 


but only in combination with the 
touching it, or burn- Only $1 more. Heavy-Duty Sunbeam or Little yam 
in t fi ‘ Illustration at the Sunbeam, Enables you to put — 
a po fee right shows relative away your Hot Iron the —_— | ll 
P: : size of Family Sun- moment you’re through e__—Y “lil 
The 6 lb. Princess Sunbeam Toaster and for preparing light beam and Little Sun- ironing. lron, Cord and —s 
Complete with Stand. Table Stove with exclu- meals. Only $10.50 beam for travel and Standthusever protected am Z 
with Stand, a : : r 
6-foot Cord, etc., $4.25) sive Turn-over feature complete, boudoir, and never in the way. 
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(Continued from Page 168) 
yourself! You shan’t go another step!” I 
was pulling her back. I felt stronger than 
Samson. She took a few unresisting steps 
toward me as I pulled at her, but a new ex- 
pression was creeping into her intent 
speculative gaze. 

“Margo, I’m going to ask you something, 
and I'll be able to tell by the way you an- 
swer if I can’t trust—even you.” 

I braced myself for what was coming. A 
swift strengthening foresight told me that 
she had suspected our deceit, but I think I 
could have lied convincingly just then 
about anything to anybody. 

“Margo, before God, had you ever seen 
that man before he came here?”’ 

“Why, of course I hadn’t, Jean! Now 
there’s just no sense on earth in letting your 
selfish emotions drive you into this half- 
crazed state!”’ . 

She believed me. Oh, it was such a 
blessed truth that I had been able to 
answer! 

My body went hot and cold, hot and 
cold. ‘‘There’s no use going up there, 
dear,’ I said gently, “‘until you’ve con- 

_quered yourself.” 

She dropped her head on my shoulder. 
“Oh, Margo,” she said weakly—‘‘oh, 
Margo, I guess God Himself sent you to me 
now.” But even as I put my arms about 
her, I could sense that doubt was again 
possessing her. She pushed slowly away 
from me. ‘No, I can’t help it, Margo. 
There’s something—something not usual 
in your feeling toward that man. I feel it, 
Margo. I know it!” 

Again truth was miraculously available 
for my evasion. I told her, simply and 
quickly, about the day Winthrop Evans 
had first come, when, looking down at his 
black head and supple young shoulders and 
the vague Roman profile of his face, he had 
reminded me of my dead son Robert. 

“He doesn’t look like Robert,’’ I said; 
“his features are entirely different. But it 
was such a strong suggestion that day that 
I still connect it with him.” 

For an instant she seemed almost re- 
volted; I knew she was thinking of that 
other resemblance which made her hate 
him. 

“Reminds you of Robert,’’ she repeated 
incredulously; and then, slowly a smile of 
such tenderness for me came to her lips that 
I gave a little cry and threw my arms 
about her. “I will try very hard to remem- 
ber that, Margo. It may help me. Surely 
your son must have been fine and honor- 
able.’ She gently pulled free from me, 
flung back her head, and characteristically 
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threw off her mood with the same gesture 
by which she might have shaken off a gar- 
ment. “‘Come on, Margo. I’ll be controlled. 
I promise you. But it’s a shame to disap- 
point Bethlehem. I’m sure she hoped you 
were going to spank me, and I certainly 
thought you were. Listen, Bar- 
bara’s playing for him.” 

We went on quickly and quietly, but 
Barbara’s uncanny ears caught our foot- 
steps on thestairs. The simple little melody 
stilled startlingly. What an astonishing 
child she was! ‘‘ Mother, don’t come if 
you're still horrid,’”’ she called. 

But Jean was still more astonishing. 
She showed neither embarrassment nor 
disgruntlement. She smiled, shaking her 
head in tender reproach at Barbara, who, 
twisted half about on the piano chair, stud- 
ied her with pretty perplexity. The child 
had never looked so lovely, flushed with her 
excitement and triumph. Jean stopped an 
instant by a round table and unconsciously 
gave the flowers I had stiffly arranged a 
deft touch here and there with her unhurt 
hand. They looked like another bouquet. 
It was always so; whatever she touched 
took on beauty. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Evans. Don’t let 
us interrupt the musicale. If you’ve en- 
joyed Pansy Pranks, I’m sure you’!] appre- 
ciate Barbara’s interpretation of Swim, 
Fishie, Swim.”’ She avoided looking at him 
by fussing with the flowers; and I was 
glad she did, for he looked miserable enough 
to be guilty of any suspicion she might have 
about his reason for being there. He had 
stepped sharply backward, in the manner of 
one dodging a missile, until he was pressing 
hard against the protruding corner of the 
piano. His straight thinning hair was 
mussed a little and a few threads of it 
dropped over his sunburned high fine fore- 
head like black crayon marks. He glanced 
at me frequently as if to reassure himself 
with the surety of my presence. He wore 
his usual high boots and riding breeches, 
with no coat; the sleeves of his white soft- 
collared shirt were rolled above his elbows 
and the long shrapnel scar on his left fore- 
arm showed jagged and red. I saw Jean’s 
half-lifted eyes fasten on it for an instant. 

“T’m sorry, Mrs. Mack, if I’ve intruded. 
I supposed, of course, that you had sent 
your man up to get me—until I got here.” 

“Of course,” she agreed pleasantly, go- 
ing to the window seat across the room, 
where Barbara’s big dark eyes peeked at 
her over the back of the piano chair— 
“of course you would think so, after our 
conversation this morning.’”’ He flushed 
scarlet. 
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“T knew he could come down just as well 
as not, mother, if Jerusalem went and got 
him,”’ Barbaraopportunely explained; ‘‘and 
now I want him to be your friend so you 
can invite him lots. He says he will like to 
be your friend when you want him to be, 


and you do want him to be now, don’t you, | 


mother?” 

“But, Barbara’’—he spoke quickly, and 
his rather husky voice was exaggeratedly re- 
proachful—‘‘ you promised me you wouldn’t 
speak about it. I’m surprised!” 

She was staring up at him, her lovely lit- 
tle face glowing with all the hero worship 
that an intense child can give. Jean glanced 
at her, shrinking against the wall as if with 
acute physical pain. I went over and sat 
beside her. She reached out and I took her 
hand tightly. 

At Winthrop’s reproving words, Bar- 
bara’s dark head drooped with amazing 
penitence. “‘I’msorry, Mr. Evans. I didn’t 
mean to. I forgot—weally.”’ 

Jean seized her small advantage eagerly. 
“You were quite right to tell me, Bar- 
bara,’’ she interposed in a bright hard voice. 
“I’m sure we wouldn’t want any friends 
who'd teach you to deceive me. Now finish 
your concert, dear. Mr. Evans must soon 
be going.” 

Barbara revived with quick protest.‘ Oh, 
why can’t you stay—why?”’ 

“Because your mother doesn’t want me 
COs 

“Don’t you, mother?” 

“Mr. Evans says not.” 

“But, mother, I want you to play and 
sing for him—please! I told him you 
would. Oh, Mr. Evans, you ask her to! 
It’s just be-au-ti-ful when she does.”’ 

There was a miserable silence, Barbara 
looking perplexedly from one to the other 
of us. 

“T’m sure it is,” Winthrop Evans said, 
actually growing a little pale, for he had 
been told the significance of the word 
“beautiful” to Jean. I felt her hand tighten 
like a vise. But her voice was cool and 
careless. “I shan’t test your politeness,” 
she said. ‘‘ Barbara hasn’t yet learned that 
you men apply the word ‘beautiful’ only to 
certain standardized arrangements of fe- 
male flesh.”’ 

For the first time I felt some confidence 
in the man; he managed to show only the 
surprise that one ordinarily would at such a 
remark, and he replied simply, ‘‘Oh, I must 
disagree with you there, Mrs. Mack; I’m 
sure we apply that word, of all others, to 
whatever we most love.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Tile WATER CART 


The trains came suddenly to the end of the 
track and hurtled to the street below. 

The driver of the water cart, shouting 
above the turmoil, clubbed frantically at 
the backing horse. Poke, aghast at the 
roar of sound, at the frightful crashing, by 
instinct seized the horse’s head, then the 
reins, and tried to drag him forward. The 
horse resisted, rolled up his eyes and, jerk- 
ing his head, tore the reins from Poke’s 
hands. He heard one of those aerial trains 
coming, that by the sound was coming right 
for him. Where could he go? The train 
arrived, howling and shrieking like a mogul 
for a grade crossing. Poke felt the blast of 
air from the explosion, heard the sharp slap 
of the fragments finding a target, then 
stones, dirt, wood, bits of leather, wheels 
and portions of horse began to rain down 
from the sky. The shell had struck the 
escort wagon just ahead—a direct hit—and 
the wagon, its driver and orderly, with the 
four horses, were instantly removed from 
the list of the effectives of the United 
States Army. 

The column no longer had form. The 
first salvo of shells had been well aimed. 
Far ahead, in the artillery, numbers of 
carriages had not turned even out of line, 
but still remained one behind the other, 
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their teams stretched before them, struck 
down in their tracks. The horses of a few 
had turned off into the fields and, their 
drivers run away or killed, stood quietly 
eating grass while the shells burst around 
them. 

Others stampeded madly. The brown 
tops of wagons could be seen pitching and 
rolling across the fields like ships in a tem- 
pest, and, like ships also, many of them 
tipped over, anchoring their frantic teams, 
that leaped and plunged and wound them- 
selves in their harness and finally died from 
pure fright. 

The shelling continued, and the Germans 
in the balloon, watching the catastrophe 
that they had planned, congratulated 
themselves that they had done a good job. 
A battalion of artillery and a wagon train 
had been destroyed forever, a machine-gun 
column had been dispersed so that it would 
take the rest of the day to reassemble it, a 
column of infantry had disappeared into 
the fields at the first sound of shellfire, and 
it was safe to say that no traffic would 
venture on that particular road for twenty- 
four hours. Give them, then, a few more 
rounds, to drive home the lesson that the 
German was a better soldier than the home- 
town papers gave him credit for. 


The water cart went into the fields. The 
driver had dropped his reins and clung to 


the tank, but Poke had again secured a | 


grip on the bridle, and he led the horse, 
which went fast enough now. Murphy and 
Nordstrom followed, hoping they were 
assisting by shoving on the rear platform 
with all their strength. There was no rea- 
son why they should follow the cart, but 
they were only children after all, horribly 
afraid, and clung instinctively to the 
water cart, as though it would protect 
them. 

Poke noticed suddenly that the creaking 
of the cart and the sloshing of its contents 
seemed very loud. It was half a minute 
before he decided that this was because the 
shelling had stopped. He looked back at 
the road and listened as well as he could. 
He did not look long, nor did he listen either. 
The shelling had indeed stopped, but there 
were other sights and other sounds on that 
road that would come to him in his sleep as 
long as he lived. 

“Whoa!” cried Poke. ‘‘Whoa up there! 
You was hard enough to make run a few 
minutes ago! Now, whoa, I tell yuh!’’ He 
jerked with all his might at the reins and 
finally the horse stopped. ‘‘ Well, fellars,”’ 

(Continued on Page 1785) 
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(Continued from Page 173) 
he went on, attempting to grin, “‘we’re still 
alive. I got yuh outta that in good shape. 
I’m a veteran, yuh see, an’ know what to 
do when these here things start.”’ 

The two men from the back of the cart 
came forward, but they did not seem to 
hear what Poke had said. Their faces were 
white and drawn and their eyes staring. 
The driver let go his death grip of the tank 
and stood up, examining his left arm. 

“Fellars,’’ said he in a tone of infinite 
satisfaction, ‘I think I’m hit!’’ 

“No!” cried the others with horror. 

“Yup!’’ said the driver. ‘‘That one that 
banged down on the escort wagon. I felt it 
sting, but I didn’t have no time to look 
then.” 

“T don’t see no blood,’’ protested Poke. 

“Don’t make ho difference. I e’n see 
the hole in my sleeve where it went in. 
Whaddyuh s’pose makes the edges 0’ one 0’ 
them holes all gray that way? I’ve noticed 
it before.” He began to remove his blouse. 
“There,’’ he cried, displaying a shirt sleeve 
that bore a splotch of blood about the size 
of a silver dollar, ‘‘what did I tell you?”’ 

“Turn up your sleeve,’ urged Poke. 
The driver complied. There was a ragged 
tear in the flesh; a small one, which, when 
the driver squeezed it, oozed a few drops of 
blood. 

“The bullet’s in there!”’ said the driver 
emphatically. He leaped to the ground, 
not bothering even to pick up his blouse 
from the top of the tank. “You e’n have 
the horse an’ cart,” he went on. ‘I’m off 
for hospital.” 

““Gwan!”’ cried Poke. “That ain’t a 
wound! There ain’t no bullet in there! A 
little piece of tin off that shell just knocked 
the skin off! Boy, don’t go to hospital with 
that. You’ll be sorry. Hospital ain’t what 
you think. Look at us; we deserted outta 
hospital an’ come back to the front again to 
get a rest!”’ 

Nordstrom looked around at the hot 
fields and at the wreckage-strewn road, 
where men called for first aid, and stretcher 
bearers were beginning to assemble. ‘“‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if we made a mistake, 
though,” said he. 

The driver laughed harshly. ‘“‘They 
won’t cut off no leg for me,”’ he remarked, 
“‘an’ I'll get three meals a day. There’ll be 
no damn bunch o’ looeys that'll draw off all 
my water to take a bath in an’ me have to 
get up at three in the morning to haul 
another load for breakfast coifee. When a 
guy wants water in hospital he’ll draw it 
out of a pipe an’ not have to harness a 
horse an’ club the horse ten kilometers to a 
place where someone heard of a well, but it 
ain’t there when a guy gets there. I done 
that once. Then I went another ten kilos 
and found a well an’ there was fifteen carts 
in line. I waited two hours, an’ then when 
the fourteenth cart goes to fill up the well is 
dry.” He smiled a satisfied smile. “‘When 
you birds are lyin’ up there in the woods 
tomorrow night wonderin’ which one 0’ 
them shells has got your name on it, think 
o’ me holdin’ hands with a nice nurse!” 

“Yuh better stay outta hospital,” said 
Murphy. ‘“ Don’t let no nurses lure yuh to 
goin’ there. Buck privates ain’t allowed to 
go out with nurses. Only officers. There’s 
an order out against it.” 

“‘T don’t suppose no one ever disobeys 
that order!’’ sneered the driver. 

“No,” said Poke and Murphy together, 
“never!” 

The driver laughed again. ‘“‘S’long,’”’ he 
said, “‘see yuh in Hoboken.” He went 
across the field and they could hear him 
calling for first aid. 

“Well, that ends that,’’ said Murphy. 
“Here we find a cart to follow to the outfit 
you’re always tellin’ us about an’ the driver 
goes off an’ leaves us. .An’ now we begin 
to play button-button-where’s-the-outfit 
again.” 

“T move we turn right around, go right 
back to the railroad, right back to hospital 
an’ turn ourselves in,’ said Nordstrom. 

“Now, now,” protested Poke, ‘don’t 
get discouraged. It’ll be easy to find the 
outfit. We can’t be far from ’em now. An’ 
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when we get there you'll think you’re the 
periodical son come home. Man, I 

“Aw, save it,’’ interrupted Nordstrom, 
“save it. ‘Come back to the front,’ says 
you, ‘an’ live the life of Riley.’ I don’t see 
any Riley in tryin’ to mooch hand-outs 
with no travel orders. An’ I don’t see no 
Riley in wanderin’ around in the heat. An’ 
that handful o’ posies the Heinies tossed us 
ain’t my idea o’ the life o’ Riley. I’m goin’ 
back to the hospital.’’ 

“No, no,” protested Murphy, “give the 
guy a chance. We know what hospital is; 
it ain’t the life o’ Riley no more than this. 
C’m on, now, we're gettin’ a dollar an’ 
thirty cents a day to be soldiers; let’s be 
’em. We don’t want to go home an’ say we 
never heard a shell go off nor never seen a 
boche. Let’s get away from this cart be- 
fore we get detailed to look after it.’’ He 
started to walk briskly away, Nordstrom 
turned doubtfully to follow, but Poke still 
lingered. 

“This cart,’ said Poke, 
ought to take with us.” 

“ce Huh?’”’ 

“Tt would give us a good drag,” said 
Poke. ‘‘ An’ I’ll tell yuh another thing: One 
guy could lead the horse an’ the other two 
could ride. Orders out against it wouldn’t 
bother me none.” 

“That’sagood thought,” agreed Murphy, 
but Nordstrom seemed unconvinced. 

“We'll have to stick on the roads,” said 
he, ‘‘an’ after what I seen I don’t crave it.” 

“We'll be done walkin’ though.” 

“C’m on,” urged Poke. “‘I’ll lead an’ 
you two can have first ride.” 

“Naw,” said Nordstrom, “‘I’d rather 
walk. I don’t want to be bothered with no 
horse an’ team. He’s liable to die an’ you’ll 
find him on the pay roll.” 

The three of them went away, however; 
Poke and Murphy leading the horse and 
Nordstrom following stolidly along. They 
were going through the fields, since the 
road was still cluttered with all sorts of 
débris, and none of the three had any de- 
sire to pick their way amidst the wreckage, 
human and animal, of the artillery column. 
Hence, as Poke had delicately pointed out, 
it would be well if all walked until they were 
able to get back to the road again. This 
they were unable to do until they arrived 
at the village they had seen from the hill- 
top. The houses had suffered, and the one 
street, narrow enough at best, was now 
impassable, filled with débris from the 
shattered houses, tangled beams, broken 
furniture, and the remains of a German- 
built barricade of wine barrels. 

“We can’t get through there,” said 
Nordstrom, ‘‘so we might as well not try.” 

The other two halted and looked doubt- 
fully at the littered street. Some infantry 
were in the town, and harassed corporals 
were going from wrecked house to wrecked 
house, trying to find a roof large enough to 
shelter eight men. The place was small, in- 
habited formerly by poor laborers, and the 
houses had no cellars, much to the disgust 
of the infantry. 

“Hear what these doughboysaresayin’?” 
inquired Nordstrom. ‘‘ You two let loose 
o’ that horse’s head an’ listen. They’re 
sayin’ this town will be a hell of a place to 
stand a bombardment in.” __ 

“We ain’t got to stand no bombardment 
in it,’’ replied Poke. ‘‘Never get excited 
your first hitch. If you’ll shut up a minute 
and let a man think, I’ll dope out some 
way to get through here.” 

“T know a way,” said the other; 
o’ that horse an’ let’s run.’ 

Poke disdained to reply. He was remem- 
bering that the artillery column had been 
heading for this town when it had been 
fired on, and that the French cavalry had 
disappeared in this direction. There must, 
then, be a way through; but where? 

“Get along with that cart!” cried a 
harsh voice. ‘Don’t you know you’re 
liable to draw fire? Get out of here!” 

All three looked up. There was a man 
leaning out of an upper window, and though 
he bore no marks of rank they could tell 
from the cloth of his uniform and from his 
general attitude that he was an officer. 


“T think we 


“let go 
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“We were trying to get through, sir,” 
replied Poke, ‘‘but we don’t see how we 
can get down the street.” 

“Didn’t you see the road?’’ demanded 
the officer. “‘You blind, or what? I can see 
what’s left of the head of that artillery 
column standing on it from here.” 

“We come up through the fields, sir,” 
said Poke sadly. It occurred to him that 
the road forked outside the town. 

“There ain’t no other road,”’ remarked a 
new voice. This speaker leaned familiarly 
out of a window that had neither roof above 
it nor wall beside it, and the casing framed 
his figure against the sky beyond. “Them 
guns was goin’ into position back o’ the 
town. You can get through. This is the 
worst place. Farther along the houses 
ain’t banged so.”’ 

Blong! Another shell. A big one, too, 
for the smoke of its bursting resembled an 
elm tree, rather than the usual black 
fountain. 

Kerblam! The ground trembled. The 
face in the houseless window became anx- 
ious, and turned up to the sky as if to see 
from whence these tokens of ill-will were 
coming. 

“Get to hell out of here with that cart!” 
cried a faint voice. 

“‘He’s gone to his hole,’’ whispered the 
man in the window, ‘‘but if you’re here 
when he comes out, it’s your neck!” 

““Where’ll we go?” cried Poke almost 
tearfully. 

“Down the street! You can make it. 
Here, we'll give you a hand. Up, gang! 
Come outta that! Let’s give these lads a 
hand with this cart before they get us all 
killed.” 

A number of men suddenly appeared 
from the far side of the roofless wall and 
fell upon the water cart. Two beat the 
horse with bed slats, while the rest shoved 
on the wheels. The horse was nearly 
thrown to his knees, but he recovered and 
the wagon moved on. Bump! It careened 
against the first pile of wreckage, but the 
men strained on the wheel and the cart 
passed over. Slosh went the water against 
the front of the tank, and the wagon nearly 
upset. A beam that lay across the road 
was almost impassable, but they hastily 
built a sort of ramp with broken stones and 
the wagon bumped over. A little way 
farther on, one wheel was abruptly raised 
in air, and the sudden rush of water to the 
side nearly upset the cart, but the men, 
shouting and yelling, holding up the tank 
with their backs as Atlas is pictured hold- 
ing the world, kept it from overturning. 
Finally the going became easier, there was 
less débris and fewer beams across the road, 
then they glimpsed the end of the town and 
the broad road stretching deserted up the 
valley. 

“By golly,” began Poke, “‘ 
white men. We’d never got —— 

A sudden purr, like that of a kettle be- 
ginning to boil. It seemed to the men that 
their ears were right beside the stove on 
which the kettle bubbled and danced. 
They became instantly motionless, listen- 
ing. More kettles, one even just beyond 
them, behind a three-cornered remnant of 
wall. A gigantic bullfrog began to croak— 
kechung! Pause. Kechung! The men 
who had helped with the cart looked up 
into the sky, and the other three followed 
their gaze. And even as they looked there 
was a great booming hum that drowned all 
other sounds. A shadow fell across the 
town. Then, with the speed of a darting 
fish, a long tapering shape shot overhead, 
glinting in the sun, the draft of air from 
its passing fanning the men’s faces. 

“‘He’s flyin’ low, ain’t he?’”’ gasped some- 
one. Several discreetly took shelter under 
the lee of a wall. Z-z-z-z-o-o-om! The fish 
returned, going in the opposite direction. 
The kettles boiled furiously, the bullfrog 
croaked himself breathless, but the darting 
zooming fishlike shape kept coming and 
going, the thin black cross outlined in 
white on its fins plainly visible. 

“Come on with the cart!’ urged the 
man who had first come to the aid of Poke 
and his companions. ‘Shove her along! 


you fellars are 
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Now wasn’t I right? Fritz is gonna lay 
down on this town an’ roll around on it!” 

“‘Let’s go,’’ agreed one of the others. 
““That’s the second plane been over today 
an’ we’re infor fun. If them machine guns 
or antiaircraft was any good they’d have 
him down. He ain’t so high but what a 
good strong guy could hit him with a can 
o’ termatters.” 

““An’ when it starts to shower down,”’ re- 
marked another, ‘‘we’ll be outside the town 
with a good alibi that we was helpin’ with 
this water cart an’ couldn’t get back in.” 

“Let’s make the horse trot,’’ suggested 
the first speaker. “‘We’ll get out faster. 
Bear down on him with them clubs.” 

The men beat with their bed slats, Poke 
and Murphy dragged at the bridle and the 
rest shoved on the cart. Behind them the 
machine guns still boiled and the antiair- 
craft cannon kechunged shrapnel into the 
heavens, but the plane circled and circled, 
marking for future use half-prepared artil- 
lery positions, a courtyard where motor- 
cycles and horses betrayed a post of 
command, and the spot where a pile of 
planks, two gashes in the river bank and 
some bumpy-looking camouflaged objects 
indicated preparations for the building of a 
pontoon bridge. 

“Now then,’’ said the man who had sum- 
moned the infantry to help with the cart, 
“‘we’re outta the town an’ the road is 
straight. We can’t go no farther with you. 
Gang, us for the wheat field.” 

“Hey,” cried Poke, ‘‘what outfit you fel- 
lars out of?” 

“H Company,” called one of the men 
over his shoulder. 

“Oh, sure,”’ yelled Poke; ““H Company 
from Stoneham. Hey, where’s C Com- 
pny?” 

“Up the road in the woods,” yelled some- 
one faintly. 

“Forward the light brigade!’ recited 
Murphy, beating upon the horse with a bed 
slat. The horse trotted forward a few yards 
to the accompaniment of great sloshing 
from the tank, but Poke, at his bridle, sud- 
denly dragged him to a halt. 

““Gwan!”’ yelled the other two, Nord- 
strom shoving on the platform and Murphy 
beating with the slat. ‘‘What’s the idea o’ 
holdin’ him back? Ain’t he hard enough to 
make go anyway?”’ 

“‘There’s a crossroad here,’ cried Poke, 
“an’ I got to think which road to take.” 

The other two ran up. The road, indeed, 
forked, two identical-appearing arms run- 
ning off in different directions. At the cen- 
ter of the intersection was a signpost bearing 


| the unintelligible names of unknown towns, 


with a ragged bullet hole through all to 
show that there was a war on. 

“‘Tt’s up there,”’ said Poke, indicating the 
left-hand turn, “‘because the Stoneham fel- 
lar said the company was in the woods, an’ 
there ain’t no woods down the right-hand 
road.”’ This was true. The right-hand road 
stretched straight as a string down the 
valley, but the left-hand one mounted to 
forest-clad heights. 

““Gee, hang your eye on that hill we got 
to climb!”’ remarked Murphy. 

“Come on,” cried Poke, “hit him a 
couple o’ cracks! Let’s get away from this 
crossroad. Up the hill we go. Crossroads 
is bad stuff.”” They had gone two lengths 
up the left-hand road before Murphy cried 
out that Nordstrom was no longer with 
them. 

Poke turned. Nordstrom was standing 
where the cart had stopped at the cross- 
roads and was gazing behind him toward 
the wheat field where their late helpers 
had taken refuge. 

“C’m on,” yelled Poke. 
idea? Git a move on!” 

“Naw,” replied Nordstrom, ‘‘I’m sick 0’ 
chasin’ around in the hot sun. I don’t 
think you know where you’re at. You 
think I’m goin’ to break my back pushin’ 
that cart up the hill? Well, I ain’t. I’m 
goin’ to go back an’ stay with them Stone- 
ham fellars. They won’t let a guy starve to 
death. I got an aunt lives over there, in 
Woburn. It’s right the next town almost. 
Gwan, I’m off you for life anyway.” 


“What’s the 
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He started to trot back to the town, but 
before he had taken many steps, and while 
the others still took breath to call to him 
again, Nordstrom suddenly halted, and, 
turning, affected an intense interest in the 
sky. The German plane had gone gliding 
away down the valley, still followed by ma- 
chine gun and shrapnel. In the other direc- 
tion burned the fires where the enemy 
destroyed his supplies, but Nordstrom had 
eyes for none of these. His face was turned 
to the heavens, but his eyes remained fixed 
on the entrance to the town. 

A rough-appearing, vulgar-looking man 
had risen from a hole in the’ ground there. 
This unpleasant person bore a band on his 
sleeve bearing the letters in red on a black 
field—M. P. He was armed with a bayo- 
neted rifle. In the hole Nordstrom could 
see two more helmets, undoubtedly worn 
by persons similar to the one that had 
emerged. The hole was a post of the mili- 
tary police, there to direct traffic, perhaps, 
or to arrest all persons wending their way 
to the rear without written authority there- 
for, or perhaps waiting to take over the 
duty of guiding back prisoners to the pens. 
The M. P.. with the rifle might have no 
malicious intentions, the thought of asking 
Nordstrom for a pass might be furthest 
from his mind, but there was no use in tak- 
ing chances. Nordstrom turned and ran 
back to the water cart. Its two guardians 
were already moving away at the horse’s 
best speed, Poke pulling and Murphy club- 
bing. They, too, had seen the M. P. and 
had decided to move on without taking a 
second look. 

“Gimme that slat,’’ said Poke, as Nord- 
strom panted up. ‘I’m goin’ to get on an’ 
drive. You kinda shove, will you? We'll 
get up the hill quicker if we do that.” 

“Come on now,” agreed Nordstrom. 
‘Murph, let’s you an’ me put some beef 
into the end o’ this cart an’ let’s get outta 
sight as quick’s we can.” 

Poke looked around open-mouthed, but 
the distant M. P. still regarded them with 
interest. He thereupon climbed to the 
seat, took the slat, and thumped the horse 
with it. 

‘*Git up there!’’ yelled Poke. “‘Come on, 
thousand dollars, giddap! Shove away, 
gang!” 

They shoved and the horse leaned into 
the traces. The hill was long, the road 
dusty, and the heat, as the afternoon ad- 
vanced, increased in intensity. The horse 
pulled manfully, but not fast enough to 
please Poke, who beat lustily and jerked 
on the reins. 

“‘Garn! Git up there!” he cried. The 
road became steeper and the horse lagged. 
The cart rocked up and down like a boat, 
the water rushing from front to back, slosh- 
ing and banging. The horse lagged more 
and more, and finally halted, nor could a 
hurricane of blows with the bed slat move 
him. 

“Well, catch your breath,” said Poke. 
“Get your wind back an’ we’ll go again.” 
The cart began to roll backward an inch 
at a time, but rolling just the same, and 
gradually drawing the horse after it. 

“Hey,” cried Poke, ‘‘put a rock under 
the wheels!’’” He heard muttered exclama- 
tions, the thud of a stone, and the cart be- 
came stationary. 

“See any signs o’ this outfit o’ yours?” 
demanded Nordstorm, leaning his elbows 
on the tank. 

“You don’t mean to say you an’ Murphy 
are ridin’?”’ cried Poke. If Nordstrom 
could so lean, he must be standing on the 
little platform in rear. 

““Why, sure,’’ the other replied. “‘ Wasn’t 
that the idea? You'said to take this cart 
an’ we could ride on it. Well, we thought 
it was about time to get on an’ ride. You 
got on to drive an’ there was no reason why 
you should ride an’ us walk. You ain’t no 
better’n anyone else.” 

“Ts that so?” yelled Poke. ‘‘ Well, you 
wait till you get to the outfit an’ you’ll see 
what the difference is between a damned 
john recruit an’ an old ”’ The horse 
went down suddenly, with a crash of 
harness. Thump! He lay there on the 
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shafts without moving a muscle, dead. 
The three men went from cart to ditch 
like divers from a springboard into a pool. 
They were sure that the unseen blow that 
had stricken that horse had been meant for 
them. 

Five minutes, ten even, they lay in the 
ditch, then Poke raised his head and looked 
cautiously around. There was nothing to 
see but the cart, the dead horse, empty 
fields and distant woods quivering with 
the heat waves that rose between. 

“Horse dead?”’ asked a voice. The three 
turned. A man stood above them on the 
bank. This man was a warrior, a sergeant 
of infantry by the uniform. He wore a 
sort of armor made of a vest, the innumer- 
able pockets of which were filled with rifle 
clips, and which had a short skirt that con- 
tained grenades. There was a pistol in his 
belt and a rifle with the inevitable bayonet 
was slung over his shoulder. 

““Yes,”’ said the three together, ‘‘a sniper 
just shot him.” 

“Sniper, hell!’’ scoffed the sergeant. 
“They ain’t that near. The boche are a 
mile or so away. That horse dropped dead. 
They get a habit o’ doin’ that. Old age, 
or overwork, or just plain cussedness. 
What outfit you lads out of?” 

“We're huntin’ for C Company,” said 
Poke. 

“It’s down the road,” said the sergeant. 
“‘They’re holdin’ the front line right now. 
I’m outta B. We’re in support. When did 
yuh leave ’em?”’ 

“We ain’t never left ’em,’”’ said Nord- 
strom. ‘‘This egg here lured us to come 
up and join ’em. He said life at the front 
would make Riley jealous.” 

“T left ’em on the Chemin des Dames,” 
explained Poke. ‘‘I got hit. These two 
fellars are friends 0’ mine I brought back 
with me. They want to join a real outfit.” 
He laughed a forced laugh in which the 
sergeant did not join. 

“You got your orders?” asked the ser- 
geant. 

“Well, not exactly,” began Poke, “‘but 
Cap’n Rutledge is one o’ my best friends 
and I know all the other fellars. Why, 
they used to say in Framin’ham that they 
couldn’t run the company without me. I 
don’t need any orders, no more’n I do to go 
to my own home.” 

“‘There’s a man named Somers in com- 
mand o’ C Company,”’ said the sergeant; 
“and I ain’t kiddin’, he’s a horse. If you go 
sailin’ into his outfit without orders, you'll 
be as welcome as a couple o’ Y. M. C. A.’s 
at a keg party.” 

“There, you was the guy,” protested 
Murphy to Poke, “that had the big drag. 
Everyone in the outfit was his cousin, he 
tells us.. An’ now he ain’t been able to 
find a single man in it he knows.”’ 

“Well, they musta had a lotta casualties,” 
said Poke faintly. “‘They’re shock troops, 
you know. They never go but where the 
fightin’ is the hottest.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us that in hos- 
pital?’’ demanded Murphy. 

“‘Well, we won’t go any farther,” said 
Nordstrom; ‘‘we’ll just turn around and 
beat it outta here.” 

“Can’t do it,” put in the sergeant; 
‘“‘there’s M. P.’s at the foot o’ the hill. If 
they catch yuh, it’s a stone wall. Deser- 
tion in the face o’ the enemy!”’ 

The three men in the ditch groaned 
aloud. 

“Why don’t yuh take ’em up the water 
cart?” inquired the sergeant. ‘‘That’ll give 
yuh some kind of an excuse.” 

““Yeh, but the horse is dead,’ replied 
Poke. 

“Well, it ain’t far from here an’ down- 
hill most o’ the way. Why don’t yuh 
drag it by hand?” 

The three men in the ditch groaned 
again. 

A mile and a half farther on was a field 
of wheat, and in this wheat lay C Company. 
They had been there since dawn, without 
food, without water, under the blazing 
sun. Before them was a ridge, and when it 
became dark enough they were going to 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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To the cupboard ? 


To the pantry 


have for play, for reading, for other 
work you want to do! 

Unless you have a Hoosier in your 
kitchen, you perhaps don’t realize 
how much extra you are doing. Only 
your tired feet and aching muscles 
tell you at the end of a busy day. 

The Hoosier working center, you 
know, was designed by domestic 
science experts. They knew the needs 
of the woman in the kitchen. 

They knew that while a pantry has 
its storage value, a pantry alone is not 
enough. That while a built-in cup- 
board is of use for storage, it can 
never serve as a working center. And 
that shelves and tables can’t save work. 

So they planned the Hoosier to give 
the combination service every kitchen 
needs. To give in one concentrated 
center, storage space, working space 
and the things you need to work with! 

But easier work is only half the 
Hoosier story! A Hoosier means 
pleasanter work. Work that loses its 
drudgery because it is done in a neat, 
orderly, attractive kitchen. 

Hoosier Cabinets bring fresh beauty 
to the work room—beauty of color, 
design, line. The two-tone grey enam- 
el, white enamel and silver oak—all 
are lovely and so restful to the eye! 


AVE you ever watched 
yourself get a meal? Is this 
the way you do it? 
Always on the move—from 

pantry to table, from table to cup- 
board, from cupboard to pantry. 
Here, there, everywhere at once! Al- 
Ways getting ready to cook! 

Or do you go into the kitchen, take 
your place, and start right at your cook- 
ing job? No running around, no dart- 
ing here and there for a forgotten pan 
or ingredient! 

What makes the difference in these 
pictures? Just one thing. One all-in- 
clusive piece of equipment—a Hoosier 
working center! 

Only in a kitchen that has a work- 
ing center, can you get ease and sys- 
tem into your work. Do you know 
what a working center saves in steps 
and time? 

A careful test made not long ago 
showed that a real working center in 
your kitchen saves you at least 1,000 
an a day in the preparation of three 
ordinary meals! 

1,000 steps and 40% of your time! 
Saved witha kitchen cabinet—a Hoosier! 

Steps that you might take ina lovely 
garden, through interesting streets 
and stores! Time that you might 
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New low prices 


Don't think a Hoosier kitchen 
“costs too much.’ Hoosier prices 


Mail coupon for booklet are now on an unprecedented low 


scale, because of quantity produc- 
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Home Builders: 

If you are planning to build a 
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one, ask your architect or builder 
about installing a Hoosier Cab- 
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COLOR 


When you see the Pee Gee Label 
you needn't concern yourself about the quality 


| [ee enough of a task to select the color or colors which will 

harmonize without trying to determine if the quality of the 
paint, varnish, stain or enamel is what it should be. There is no 
way of knowing before using if paint is right except to take 
somebody’s word for it, or subject it to laboratory tests and no- 
body wants to do that. 

After paint has been applied you can tell if it has these necessary 
quality characteristics: covering capacity, color permanency, durability, 
protecting and preserving elements, and beauty. But this may prove a 
costly experiment and it really is uncalled for. 

More than half a century of paint-making has taught us how to make 
good paint and no matter how much you pay you can’t buy anything better. 

The Pee Gee dealer—a responsible merchant—will give you his as- 

' surance too; he knows the Pee Gee line and the responsibility of those 
producing it. 

There is a Pee Gee product for every purpose—your painter or 
dealer will guide you in the proper selection. 
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If Pee Gee is not represented in your community, correspon- , 
dence is invited. A Pee Gee exclusive sales franchise involves 
avery small investment. To inquire about our unusual plan 
of sales promotion does not obligate you. Write today. 
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It stains and varnishes in one op- 
eration. Can be applied at home 
to restore to their original fresh- 
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PEE GEE CHINA ENAMEL 


An enamel finish for woodwork that will 
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PEE GEE FLATKOATT 
For walls and ceilings. The vogue of 
painted walls with rich mottled or stip- 
pled effects makes this long-life flat wall 
paint most desirable. 


PEE GEE FLOOR VARNISH 

Made to withstand exception- 

ally hard usage and at the same 

time retain its beauty. PEE GEE MASTIC PAINT 
For home exteriors. Retains its luster 
long after inferior paints have gone 
dead. Economical because of its great 
covering capacity and unusual dura- 
bility. 
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BIRD & SON, inc. 


WH Established 1795 
BEre. products, made for the millions of bec tibbeh: 


Birp’s roofings and floor coverings are made 
EAST WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
men and women who wish to furnish and 


of wear- and water-resisting materials with 
Manufacturers of ay ° 
Asphalt Shingles, Slate Surfaced , Rugs andFloor Coverings 130 years of manufacturing experience 
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attack this ridge. An attempt to do it by 
daylight had failed badly; for the field and 
the road and all that section of country 
were under direct observation by the Ger- 
man artillery that was on a second ridge 
beyond the first. The road to this wheat 
field was not downhill, as the sergeant had 
said, but uphill all the way from the river; 
steep and hard, baking in the sun. Two 
officers lay in the corner of the field, just off 
the road, searching with their glasses for 
signs of enemy gun emplacements on the 
ridge. 

“Well, I’m damned!”’ suddenly cried the 
lieutenant. “Look at what’s coming up the 
hill.” 

The captain swung about and the two 
men focused their glasses on the strange 
object. 

“Tt’s three men,’’ exclaimed the captain, 
“and they’re shoving a water cart up that 
hill by hand!’ He licked his dry lips 
with a sandpapery tongue, and his throat 
tightened at the thought of water. In the 
long hours since morning that the company 
had spent in that blazing field the last drop 
of water had long ago been drained from the 
last canteen, and tongues were beginning 
to swell from thirst. 

“Who are they?”’ asked the lieutenant. 
“T can’t make out.”’ 

“T can’t either,” said the captain. 
“Whoever they are, they’re brave men. 
They’ve taken that ridge for us already. 
I'll make ’em sergeants, and I’ll recom- 
mend ’em for the Cross too. You know that 
road is in plain view of the boche guns for 
every foot of the last half mile? It’s a 
miracle they weren’t killed long ago.” 

“They aren’t here yet,’’ muttered the 
other officer. 

“True,” agreed the captain. ‘Crawl 
back and pass the word to have every 
squad send one man with the canteens out 
to me. Have your platoon ready to rush 
out and drag in the cart in case fire is 
opened and the men arehit. Shoving it by 
hand all the way up that hill! That took 
guts!” 
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The captain, alone, watched the slow 
approach of the cart. It dragged forward 
by inches, one man in front holding up the 
shafts and the other two pushing from be- 
hind. The men’s voices were audible now. 
Slowly—oh, so slowly—the cart came 
nearer, and the captain held his breath 
while he watched. The shadow of death 
was on those men; the captain dared not 
call to them, dared not make the slightest 
sign. Hadn’t four of his runners been killed 
trying to get down that very road that 
morning? Nearer, nearer, came the cart. 
The officer could hear the men panting, 
hear them groan. . 

“Come on, fellars,” the captain heard 
the man at the shafts say, ‘“‘just a little 
more, just a couple o’ more shoves, an’ 
we'll be up at the top o’ the hill an’ can let 
her roll down the other side. Then we'll be 
at the outfit. It’s hot, but maybe they’ll 
have some cold beer laid away in some 
bubblin’ spring. That’s what we always 
had when I was with ’em before.” 

The men who pushed cursed horribly. 
The cart came nearer, and as it reached the 
place where the captain lay in the wheat he 
called softly: 

“Here we are! You men! That’s my 
water cart! Bring it in here. Get into the 
wheat, for God’s sake!” 

“Here’s the outfit!’’ cried Poke. “‘Here 
we are! Man—I mean cap’n—we’re sure 
glad to see you!” 

“Never mind that,’ said the captain. 
“Roll that cart off that road before the 
boche make a sprinkler out of it. You men 
have saved all our lives. We were dying of 
thirst in this heat. Come in here!”’ 

The three swung the cart; a heave, and 
it was in the wheat. The captain led them 
downhill a way, where there was a depres- 
sion, and in its shelter he halted. ‘‘We’re 
safe in here,” he continued, turning, ‘‘al- 
though if a plane sees those cart tracks in 
the wheat we’ll have trouble. Who are 
you, and how did you get hold of my cart?” 

““My name is Poke Magnus, sir. I left 
the outfit on the Chemin des Dames. 
These here fellars are friends ” 
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least different in their actual make-up, 
or heredity. It is a crystal-clear illustra- 
tion of the natural law which, intelligently 
applied by man, with a definite purpose in 
his mind, would eventuate in new forms— 
in what I call new creations. 

The poppy is an example of the varia- 
tions caused by varying climatic, moisture 
and soil conditions, and by altitude; there 
are other variations in plants that are due 
to environmental conditions which modify 
the plant or its structure or its habits to 
fit it to receive help from friendly surround- 
ings and to ward off injury from unfriendly 
ones. Forget everything, for example, but 
the leaves of plants and trees. Notice 
those in your garden or a park or along the 
streets, or in the country. No two just 
alike. So different in shape and form and 
thickness and texture and length and posi- 
tion on the tree or the plant or the twig or 
the stalk as hardly to be the same sort of 
thing. Why? 

Always there is a cause; if not in the 
present history of the plant, then sometime 
in its past history. Nothing about a plant 
or an animal or a human being exists by 
chance. Nature may select by chance or 
she may develop an unexpected and ap- 
parently. accidental characteristic, but if 
you look far enough you will usually find 
that everything about a plant or an ani- 
mal is the result of the working of some 


clear law. And so there is a cause for the 


leaf—its shape and form and texture—and 
I know of nothing more interesting than to 
speculate on that cause and to determine 
it if you can. 

The needlelike leaf of the pine, for ex- 
ample, is the result of the need the pine had 
for sunshine bathing it, in the compara- 
tively short season that it lives in the sun, 
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and of the need the tree had to shed the 
great loads of snow that fell on it in winter- 
time. If it had had a leaf like the banana 
palm, how long would the pine have lasted 
under a two-foot fall of snow? Also it is a 
tough leaf—take two or three green needles 
in your hand and twist and pull them and 
you will see they will stand pretty rough 
usage. Well, there is the leaf to bear up 
under driving wind and pelting rain and 
heavy snow and cold, and even the intense 
midsummer heat of the mountain home of 
the pine. 

The banana leaf is exactly opposite— 
broad, tender, casting a great shade, catch- 
ing whatever moisture there is for it to 
catch, and never having to bear up against 
wind or snow. Go on to the desert and 
there examine the leaves of the native 
growth. You could not expect to find a 
thin delicate leaf on any desert that had 
been desert long, because of the sand- 
storms, the terrific heat, and the lack of 
moisture. So you find tough pachydermic 
skin, like that of the elephant, or else covered 
with fine hairs, or some substance to pro- 
tect it. What we call the ice plant, which 
grows along the coasts, has a tough skin 
on its leaves, and it grows low and sprawl- 
ing because of the wind and the sharp sand 
blown against it by the wind. There is not a 
single plant or tree that does not have an 
absorbing story in its leaf structure, if you 
will take the pains to study it. 

Now here is something to learn from 
Nature. We scientists have names and 
phrases for such matters that appear diffi- 
cult and tiresome, but they are not if you 
know what it is all about. There is a very 
interesting theory, supported by some of 
the facts before us and apparently denied 
by others, that is called the theory of use 
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“Chemin des Dames?” repeated the 
captain. “We never were on the Chemin 
des Dames. This is our first time on the 
front!” 

*“Ain’t this C Company o’ the 77th?” 

“No, it’s C of the:301st.”’ 

“But you said it was your water cart!” 
protested Poke almost tearfully. ‘‘An’ it 
says 77th on the side of it!”’ 

“Oh, sure,” agreed the captain. “We 
relieved the 77th day before yesterday and 
took over their rolling material. They 
went out to rest billets.’” 

The other two men looked murderously 
at Poke, and started to speak their opinion 
of him through gritted teeth. 

“Never mind, though,’ went on the cap- 
tain, “‘you’ve earned a right to shelter and 
a rousing welcome from this outfit if any- 
one ever did. We’ll get you some rifles and 
you can go over with us at dusk to take the 
ridge.” 

There was a sound of men crawling and 
a gentle clinking. ‘‘Here come the men 
with their canteens. We’ve been twenty- 
four hours without water and I wanted this 
cart more than anything else in the world. 
I sent five runners back for it and only one 
of them got back alive.” 

A man with a handful of canteens sud- 
denly emerged and dashed to the back of 
the cart. He turned the faucet there, hold- 
ing a canteen beneath. Pause. Another 
man appeared with more canteens. 

“Hold up the shafts, Pete,’’ said the man 
at the faucet, “‘an’ make the water run out.”’ 

The newcomer raised the shafts, elevated 
them above his head even. A single drop 
formed on the edge of the faucet, wandered 
slowly around, and then fell. 

“The water!’ croaked the captain. 
‘“Where’s the water?” 

Poke looked around helplessly. Nord- 
strom and Murphy had disappeared, but 
the way was closed for Poke by many dusty- 
faced, red-eyed doughboys, their hands full 
of canteens that clinked emptily. 

“The water,’’ gasped Poke, “ah, the 
water! We let the water out so’s we could 
shove the cart easier.”’ 
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and disuse. That theory holds that when 
need creates a certain kind of leaf, for in- 
stance, in a plant, that certain kind of leaf 


persists as long as the need for it exists— | 
that is, as long as it is used; it goes on to | 


the corollary proposition that, if the need 
ceases to exist and that certain kind of leaf 
is no longer used, it will eventually cease 
to exist and the plant will have another 
kind of leaf. 

This theory of use and disuse leads us to 
another theory of biologists; namely, that 
need can create a function in an animal or 
a plant, and that function can and does 
create an organ to take care of it. As an 
illustration we may take the time when 
certain sea animals came out to live on the 
land, as they did centuries and centuries 
ago. In the sea they need gills to breathe 
through and fins to swim with. On land 
they breathed without gills; they swam 
no longer, but instead they walked and 
needed legs and feet, and their fins were 
useless to them. The need of legs, these 
theorists maintain, was apparent before 
the actual legs were; the need created the 
function of walking; the function of walk- 
ing brought about the structure with which 
to walk—that is, the legs. You will find 
scientists who deny this theory, but my 
work demonstrated its truth to me beyond 
any questioning or doubt. 

You can put it down as a very good rule: 
The structural always follows the func- 
tional. In other words, the necessity of a 
thing is exhibited as functional and after- 
ward the structure arises. Structure—the 
shape of the pine leaf, for instance—is built 
up by function—the need to shed snow, in 
the pine leaf, and to stand wind, let us 
say—and the function or power to shed 
snow is upheld by structure—that is, the 
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long needle-shaped pine leaf. In plants 
most all their functions are taken care of 
by temporary structures; if the need of the 


_ structure disappears the structure disap- 


pears too. It is like the staging or scaffold- 
ing on a building: it is absolutely essential 
to the process of erection, but once the 
building is standing firmly the scaffolding 
comes down and can be used in the interior 
of the building somewhere, perhaps. Often, 
as a matter of fact, the plant actually does 
use its staging for some other purpose, and 
always the strength that went into the 
staging goes later into the plant. 

Let us take an example of this need bring- 
ing about a function and function bringing 
about a structure or organ or ability to 
meet the necessities of the case. Here is a 
man. He is a fighter, a warrior, pugna- 
cious, because he once lived in tribes and 
had to fight for food and for a wife and for 
his chance—had to fight for elbowroom 
even. He lived that way for centuries. 
Civilization came; we invented policemen 
to guard us against thieves; we trained 


_ dogs to protect us against tramps; we in- 


stituted laws to protect us against greedy 
or turbulent or dishonest neighbors; and 
we built up armies and navies to prevent 
other tribes from coming in and enslay- 
ing us. 

The fighting spirit in man became al- 
most unnecessary, so that most of us now 
live peaceably and quietly, and we don’t go 
out and knock a man down to take his beef 
away from him, or his wheat or his wool; 
we go into a store and pay him for those 
things. The strength and nervous force 
and skill required for fighting in the ages 
gone are now directed to other needs we 
have; and we build ships and skyscrapers; 
we write books and poems; we invent aero- 
planes and discover vitamines—and breed 
plants. 


Making Seed Saps the Plant 


Here is a plant—the horse-radish. Origi- 
nally it put a lot of its strength into seed— 
and do not forget that the growing of seed 
takes a tremendous amount of sap and 
food and vital energy from every plant— 
but people more and more raised it from 
tubers, so that finally the horse-radish 
practically ceased to produce seed. That is 


| true also of the potato; it is only once in a 


long time that you find a potato seed ball. 
There are plenty of examples, too, among 


_ plants that were originally climbers. They 


had to climb up to get sun or air or rain, 
but after a while they grew strong, were 
able to take care of themselves, and they 


| lost the habit of climbing, and eventually 


lost the ability to climb. 
You see, when you force a plant, or when 


| Nature or necessity forces a plant, to do 
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something that is unusual or difficult for it 
to do, it will do it if it can, but the effort 
costs it too much. It takes more vital force 
for a woman to run to catch a train than 
she can afford to spend; after a while, per- 
haps, she decides she will take a later 
train—or else she starts early so she will 
make connections without running herself 
half to death. The plant finds it takes too 
much strength to adjust itself to an un- 
friendly environment with just the old 
equipment it started with; equipment that 
it had in an earlier and more friendly en- 
vironment. There is the need; then there is 
the function; then, after a time, the plant 
builds up a structure to perform that func- 
tion and take care of that need automati- 
cally. There is the same thing again that 
I have spoken of so often in my work— 
repetition, repetition, repetition of need 
eventually gives the plant a new machinery 
for taking care of the need, and the new 
machinery becomes a part of the regular 
equipment of the plant’s factory, and that 
improved equipment becomes a part of the 
plant’s heredity. 


a 


Stored Environment 


Precisely the same thing occurs in hu- 
mans. A great many teachers and parents 
use repetition, repetition, repetition in 
training children; though they may not 
know it, they are fixing in those children 
something that, if it goes on for enough 
generations, will become a part of the child 
and will be passed on by that child to its 
children. It is not necessarily the words — 
that fix themselves on the minds of children — 
so much as circumstances and incidents and ~ 
experience that fix impressions on the mind. — 
Repetition makes those impressions stronger 
and stronger; the human mind reacts to 
these impressions with a new function or 
power to take care of the new impressions 
or needs or desires; the new function or 
power builds up a structure, perhaps, in the — 

A 


es 


brain, so that finally the structure takes 
care of the need automatically and the — 
structure saves so much by this special — 
adaptability to a special use that it be- 
comes transmissible. That is where our — 
heredities come from—from experiences — 
and needs and desires and habits long and — 
long known to us and long and long met — 
with our best efforts. Heredity is nothing © 
but stored environment—the sum of all our 
past environments. I have said that be- 
fore; I cannot say it too often. 

There was another of the great lessons 
I learned in Nature’s school. When I went 
to work with a plant I first considered its 
heredity. I knew that it was used to a cer- 
tain climate, a certain cultural method, a 
certain soil, and that it was in the habit of 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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“Wait tll your father sees those shoes!’ 


(For which conference we offer Father a little preliminary information) 


Like most businesses, the business of being 
a normal boy, or girl, has its excessive costs 
in some department or other. And it takes 
Mother to discover them! Usually she finds 
that it is costing entirely too much for the 
children’s shoes. So Father is called into 
consultation. . . . What does he suggest? 
These facts may help him: 


Endicott-Johnson specialize in putting wear 
in footwear. We say to our Workers: ““Con- 
sider the natural carelessness of children; 
their untiring energy; the constant battering 
their shoes get. Design shoes to fit those con- 
ditions. Find out where children’s shoes wear 
out quickest, then strengthen them at those 
points. Make shoes that give the longest pos- 
sible wear per dollar. That’s what parents 
want. Then add style and finish.” 


Such are Endicott-Johnson shoes. 
Shoes based on actual wearing tests, on 
rugged boys and girls. Shoes made of leather 
specially tanned to withstand grinding and 
scufhng; leather produced at a big saving 
because tanned in our own huge tanneries. 


But most unusual of all is the workman- 
ship that goes into Endicott-Johnson shoes. 
It reflects the team-work of 17,000 skilled 
tanners and shoemakers, living, playing and 
working together under ideal conditions. 
An “Industrial Democracy,” we call our- 
selves—where direct incentives to each 
Worker make it definitely to his interest 


J to help build “Better shoes for less money.” 
We want to regard the interests of our 


customers as carefully as we regard our Boys’ and girls’ shoes $3, 345 $5. Smaller 
own. We don’t want to make a big sizes proportionately less. Fifty thousand 
profit at the expense of the consumer. stores sell Endicott-Johnson shoes. Scores 
We are sincere in wanting to give more of styles—for men, women and children. 
leather and better shoes for less money. Write for "The World at Play,” a free book- 


We take good care of ourselves only . . 
Peep eccd eure cer cinctontae let for boys, girls and grown-ups. Endicott 


—Georce F. Jounson, President, Endi- Johnson, Endicott, N. Y., New York City, 
cott-Johnson Corp., to his Workers. St. Louis, Mo. Largest manufacturers of 
boys’ and girls’ shoes in the world. 


ENDICOTT - JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 


Enpwett—Rich October browns, 
Enpwett—Girls’ golden leather stunningly combined, make this 
three-eyelet tie Oxford, with tan one-strap girls’ pump a thing of 
lizard tongue, on the slenderizing enduring beauty. Leather is 
*Miami™ last. A beautiful and new Stroller tan; trimming is 
very popular shoe for fall wear tan alligator. Cuban heel, tan 
—and intensely practical. alligator covered. 


Gro. F. Jounson—Boys’ 
snappy Blucher Oxford. 
Goldenrod tan leather up- 
pers; sturdy oak soles; col- 
legiate *‘Norge™’ last. Fits 
like a glove,” especially 
around the ankles—and 
wears like iron. 
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Now you can have a delicious 
hot breakfast (of oats) thor- 
oughly cooked in exactly 3 
minutes. 


Your Grocer and his salesmen will tell you— 
Once thought impossible—now done every day! 


To meet the requirements of modern American life, it 
is universally agreed that a hot, cereal breakfast is 
supremely important. » » » Food that nourishes and 
sustains is essential to the development of husky 
youngsters, vigorous men and healthy women. 


Oats have always been 
acknowledged the ideal food 


Of all grains grown, oats are the richest 
in food value. Vitamines and minerals 
balanced by tissue-building protein 
make them a storehouse of energy and 
vitality. But their preparation for break- 
fast formerly consumed too much time 
and trouble for the busy housewife to 
serve them often. 


Now you can have oats thoroughly cooked 
in 3 minutes exactly (no more—no less) 
All the benefits of this bodybuilding, health-giving 
food can now be enjoyed without drudgery or loss of 
time. In fact, a delicious, steaming dish of 3 Minute 
Oat Frakes is the quickest hot breakfast you can 

prepare. 


Only 3 minutes on your stove because 
Fireless Cooked—At The Mill—For 12 Hours 


The secret of having oat flakes thoroughly cooked in 
exactly 3 minutes is contained in our new and exclu- 
sive way of processing 3 Minute Oat FLaxes—a dis- 
tinctly different method of selection, grading and 


treatment. The oats, still in their jackets, are 
Fireless Cooked—AtT he Mill—For 12 Hours 
(in their own moisture only). Then, when 
dried and hulled, the flakes are tender and 
entirely free from that flouriness that cooks 
into a paste. It is this pre-cooking at the 
mill that enables these oat flakes 
to be made into a thoroughly cooked 
porridge by boiling for only 3 minutes on 
your stove. 


New Nutlike Flavor 


A steaming dish of 3 Mrute Oar Frakes 
tastes entirely different from any other oats 
you have ever eaten. Just as peaches, preserved 


with the stones in them have a flavor unequaled by 
the finest stoned peaches—so these oats, fireless- 
cooked at the mill in their own moisture and with 
their jackets on, possess a richness not found in any 
other oat cereal. The new flavor is a toasted, nutlike 
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deliciousness. Even children, whose choice is 
unerring and taste uncompromising, notice 
the difference and prefer it. . 


Greater Digestibility 


To get the full value of the nourishment in 
oat flakes, the cereal must be thoroughly 
cooked. By means of our exclusive process 
used in treatment of 3 Minute Oar Fraxzs only, the 
grain is rendered more digestible than ever before. 
Our method of fireless cooking breaks down the 
starch cells (dextrinizes the starches). 3 Minute Oat 
Faxes is a wholesome, body-building food for chil 
dren—a balanced diet even for infants. 


Advertised Consistently 


Half pages in Good Housekeeping, The Ladies’ Home — 
Journal and the leading farm periodicals explain, 
month after month, the superior quality and greater 
desirability of 3 Minute Oar Frakes. These adver- 
tisements carry to housewives a message of greater 
ease in preparing a breakfast answering all the needs 
of their family—nourishing, delicious, digestible. 


Ask your Grocer 
for 3 MINUTE OAT FLAKES 


If he cannot supply you send us his name and so cents, 
for which we will send you postpaid: 

2 packages of 3 Minute Oar Faxes 

1 package of 3 Minute Hominy Grits 

1 package of 3 Minute Bran and Wueat FLakzs. 


Use this coupon today 


—_——— a ee ee 


THREE MINUTE CEREAL COMPANY, 
Department 10-A, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
For enclosed 50 cents please send me: 

2 packages of 3 Minute Oat Frakes 

1 package of 3 Minute Hominy Grirs 

1 package of 3 Minute Bran and Wueat FLaxes 
Grocer’s, Name sie Water ics cree 

(this must be given) 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
delivering a certain sort of crop for value 
received. I learned how strong heredity is 
in all life, and that you could not hope to 
overcome an old heredity with new in- 
fluences in a short time, unless by a short- 
cut method that would take advantage of 
that old heredity rather than attempt to 
turn it suddenly into a new channel. 

I had to be sure of my groundwork—the 
plant’s heredity—before I could make a 
start in improving it or experimenting 
with it. In the first place, heredity governs 
more strictly as regards the climate than 
as regards any other thing in a plant or 
tree. 

Lots of time has been wasted trying 
to make cold-country plants adapt them- 
selves to hot countries, and plants from the 
tropics thrive in a temperate or colder zone. 
There is one possible way to overcome this 
hereditary obstinance, and that is to take 
a plant from a hot country, find a cousin of 
the plant that grows in a cold country, and 
cross them, and from the cross you would 
get seedlings, one out of a thousand of 
which might give you the desired adapta- 
bility to the new climate. But the problem 
is to find relatives from common origins 
that have become this much scattered over 
the world. 

My royal walnut, for example, one of the 
fastest-growing hardwood lumber trees in 
the world, is a cross between Eastern black 
walnut and our Northern California native 
black walnut. 

You know by its heredity pretty much 
where any fruit tree will thrive if it is not 
too much crossed and its heredity jumbled. 
As long as you can trace out its main he- 
redity you are allright. The Concord grape 
is an Eastern American and thrives over a 
good part of the United States and the 
Southern Canadian lands. The European 
grapes were originally Asiatic; they have 
been longer under cultivation and their 
ways are more fixed and set, therefore they 
demand certain things of their climate and 
soil, and do better in semitropical climates. 
In my work I have studied such factors so 
long that I can tell more easily about the 
life story of a plant, even a stranger to me, 
if I know where it comes from, than most 
people can, but the study is interesting 
- enough for anyone, and can take you all 
around the globe, almost, in your own gar- 
den. 

Now here is another thing that I learned 
going to Nature’s school: That plants have 
as many qualities and characteristics and 
peculiarities, pretty nearly, as a human be- 
ing, and your handling of them has to be 
determined by the length of time those 
qualities, characteristics or peculiarities 
have been in the heredity of the individ- 
ual plant. Let me go into that a little 
carefully. 


The Powers of Life 


All living things, as I see it, have three 
powers inherent in them: The power to 
fight for their self-preservation; the power 
to re-create themselves in progeny, whether 
by spawning, seeding, breeding, or the 
mating of humans; and finally—and this 
is a different way of putting it from what 
you will find generally in the textbooks— 
the power to vary. 

Throughout all Nature the most cunning 
and sometimes intricate machinery is pro- 
vided by the individual itself, or by Nature 
for the individual, if you please, through 
which it can protect itself from its enemies 
and take advantage of the help of its 
friends. The lion is powerful enough to 
defend himself; the tortoise is slow and 
helpless, so he has a thick shell to armor 
him against his foes. The eagle is swift and 
strong; the rabbit can dart into a low 
covert, where he finds asylum. The black- 
berry grows in high, open, showy fashion, 
where any marauder can rob it of its fruits, 
which contain its seeds, so it was furnished 
with a multitude of sharp thorns; the 
strawberry, on the other hand, grows low, 
hides its fruits with its leaves, and is un- 
ostentatious and modest enough to escape 
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any but the sharpest eyes. And so through 
all Nature. 

That is the power to preserve itself, in 
the individual. Of what use is self- 
preservation to the whole scheme of things, 
though, unless the species could be carried 
on? Nature does not heed or give thought 
to the individual; she is ruthless, and even, 
we are compelled to think, sometimes cruel 
and merciless, as far as the single animal or 
plant is concerned, but she seems to be in- 
tent on the whole organization—on life in 
its broad, permanent and universal sig- 
nificance. If the scheme for the preserva- 
tion of any single individual fails, either 
through the failure of that individual or 
through the activity of enemies, Nature 
sees, nevertheless, that the species goes on. 
Even where a species is wiped out it almost 
never fails that something of that species 
has gone into another, or else that a new 
one takes its place. Life as a whole goes on, 
and that appears to be the natural law of 
which we can be most infallibly certain. 


Progress Through Change 


Therefore the second natural law makes 
possible—makes even inevitable, one would 
say—the reproduction of life. In animals 
a delicate mingling of the senses and nerves 
with the sexual organs brings about mating; 
in plants the equipment seems even more 
marvelous and cunning to us. I am going 
to go later into the elaborate and beautiful 
devices by which flowers, for instance, at- 
tract bees, insects or birds to themselves in 
order to get those living things to work for 
them in carrying their pollen from one to 
another; also into the fabulous provisions 
made in the individual flowers to fertilize 
their seeds. 

For the moment we can pass, too, the 
artful means provided by which seed is 
distributed—the pea grown round so that 
it will roll; the seed of the thistle attached 
to a parachute of down that will carry it 
for long distances; many weeds, like the 
devil’s-claw, with seeds in pods or contain- 
ers which have sharp fangs to fasten into 
the hoof or tail or coat of a passing animal 
and thus obtain a sort of blind-baggage 
ticket to some far-away destination. It is 
in such themes as this that the student in 
Nature’s school grows garrulous and en- 
thusiastic. 

The power to fight for self-preservation 
and the power to re-create itself are in 
every living organism; the third power is 
the power to vary. 

I have already spoken about the influ- 
ence on heredity that is brought in by the 
mother, in the human family. The two 
sexes always contribute that result, but it 
is, nevertheless, a part of the variation of 
which I am now speaking. On top of that, 
and of the utmost importance to the plant 
breeder in his work, there is the power in 
the plant to adjust itself to environment 
and adapt itself to changed conditions. 
There is a third cause of variation in life— 
the addition of characteristics formerly un- 
discovered and unknown in a strain—and 
this cause Hugo de Vries calls mutation— 
that is, the sudden and unexpected appear- 
ance, in the form of a sport, or mutant, of a 
new characteristic or even a new form in an 
individual. But in each case these varia- 
tions may be accounted for in so far as they 
register themselves in the individual and, 
if impressed there by repetition, become 
fixed in the heredity passed on to succeed- 
ing generations, by the presence in Nature 
of the power to vary. 

If there were no such power in the plant 
it would be a definite, limited thing from 
the beginning of time to the end; instead 
we find animals and plants and men con- 
stantly changing, acquiring new powers, 
taking on new attributes, developing new 
possibilities, and making the steady prog- 
ress we must see in all life. I do not mean 
that these variations in plants are always 
beneficial to the plant, or that they always 
result in what anyone, from any point of 
view, could call an improvement. Thou- 
sands and millions of plants have varied 
and as a result have died. But when the 
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all tied for you *100 


tie chosen 
by a star 


for—and after—good reflection 


LIP a Spur Tie on. Give it a twitch and twist 

to set it the way you like it. That’s all you 
have to do to wear the best-looking bow tie that 
ever attracted a feminine eye. You have no knots 
to worry with, for the Spur Tie comes all tied for 
you. It is tied by the trained fingers of girls who 
know knots and how to knot them. 


The Spur Tie stays the way you like it, too. 
Sultry September days or winter winds are all 
the same to this smart tie. It will not wilt, 
wrinkle or curl up. In it is the H-shaped Inner- 
form, a patented device, exclusive in the Spur 
Tie. See in the illustration above, how this 
H-shaped Innerform makes the Spur Tie keep 
the shape you give it. 


Look on the counters of smart shops for men. 
There you will find Spur Ties displayed. Make 
sure that they are Spur Ties before you buy. 
Feel in the wings for the H-shaped Innerform. 
Then amake sure that it is the real H-shaped 
Innerform. Look on the back of the tie. When 
you find the red Spur label on the back—illus- 
trated below—then you know that you are getting 
the real Spur Tie, the tie that looks more like a 
hand-tied tie than a hand-tied tie. 


HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
Pacific Coast Office, 120 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Made in Canada by Tooke Bros., Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


BOVE are two pic- 
tures. The top one 
s a photograph of a 
Spur Tie. The position 
of the H-shaped Inner- 
form, which is conceal- 
ed inside the tie, is in- 
dicated by a drawing. 
The lower picture is a 
photograph of the H- 
shaped Innerform. 
The position of the 
tie around it is indi- 
cated by a drawing. 
This form is found 
only in the Spur Tie. It 
is pliable to let you 
shape the tie the way 
you want it. Yet it 
holds the Spur Tie in 
the position you give it. 
It will not let the Spur 
Tie roll, curl or wrinkle. 


4 bi sod smiling star pic- 
tured above is Johnny 
Hines. He is the debonair 
and well-dressed star of 
First National Pictures, 
who romps his way through 
those two.great feature 
films, ‘‘The Brown Derby” 
and “The Knickerbocker 
Kid.” 

The tie he wears is a 
Spur Band Bow, which is 
shown at the left. Note 
that in this photograph the 
back of the tie is shown, to 
display the label which ap- 
pears in red on every gen- 
uine Spur Tie. 

Spur Band Bows are 
priced at 75c and $1. They 
have the band of silk all 
round, and the elastic in- 
sert under the knot to hold 
the tie in place. Spur Ties 
at 50c have the elastic band 
all around. 
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Star-rite toaster 
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In Canada 
$6.00 


Never before has there been such a value. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of STAR-Rite TOASTERS in daily use have proved 
their quality—ever growing demand makes this price reduc- 
tion possible. 

STAR-Rite is the first reversible electric toaster of such high 
quality on the market for $4.50. It has non-heating turning 
handles which prevents burned fingers when turning toast. It 
toasts two generous slices of bread at one time, quickly and 
deliciously brown. 

Good toast is the basis of such a host of delicious lunch and 
supper dishes, that a STAR-Rite ELECTRIC TOASTER at 
$4.50 is an irresistible necessity. The STAR-Rite TOASTER 
is graceful in design and is finished in sparkling all-over 
nickel. For sale at any good hardware, electric or department 
store. With cord and plug ready to make toast in a jiffy. 


STA 


ELECTRICAL NECESSITIES 


Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, Torrington, Conn. 
Canadian Fitzgerald Company, 95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS NEVER-LEAK CYLINDER HEAD GASKETS 


FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING CO., Torrington, Conn. 
Please send me STAR-Rite Folder. 


Name 22>. v2 : = 
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variation produced an added power, or the 
adjustment or adaptation was to meet an 
inimical influence or condition, the plant 
has become that much stronger and better 
suited to its environment, and therefore has 
made what all must recognize as progress, 
certainly as far as the plant itself is con- 
cerned. My task was to take advantage of 
this power to vary, and using it, to produce, 
as far as I could, a plant that was improved 
from the viewpoint of man. The law was 
the same, the process was the same, and 
often the purpose was the same, but not 
always. For instance, solely from the point 
of view of the plum tree it might be far 
more desirable for it to produce seed—in 
its stone—always; from man’s point of 
view it would be better to have a stoneless 
plum, and I produced one. 

All this has been entered into to tell you 
something of the last great lesson I learned 
in Nature’s school; namely, that the oldest 
and most fixed characteristics of a plant 
were the ones hardest to change and most 
stubborn to deal with, and that what had 
been added to the plant—to its heredity— 
in the long processes of time was easier to 
influence and change in direct proportion 
to the shortness of time the plant had mani- 
fested those characteristics. For example, 
the most fixed and inflexible characteristic 
of a tree is to fight for existence and to 
re-create itself; later it learned to vary; 
later it learned to grow a fine spread of 
foliage to protect itself; later, perhaps, it 
learned to give its fruit a certain amount 
of sugar over and above the amount needed 
to protect its stone, or pit, properly; later, 
we'll say, it learned to color its fruit, and 
so on. 

It came to the place, in the end, where 
the plant had developed what I can almost 
call an artistic temperament—a response to 
demands for beauty and flavor and odor, 
and so on. Most fruits, even in their wild 
state, have some beauty or flavor or aroma 
in blossoms or fruit; partly put there to 
attract bees and birds to help in polliniza- 
tion or the dissemination of seeds, but also 
partly, I think, in answer to the universal 
urge of beauty in our universe. And those 
last additions to the plant were the easiest 
to influence when they came to my ex- 
periment gardens. 


Persistence Rewarded 


You might say that, of the esthetic in- 
clinations in fruit trees, the first is toward 
perfume in the blossom, then aroma or 
bouquet in the fruit itself, then flavor, then 
what we call quality—that is, the texture 


‘of the flesh, the thinness of the skin, the 


content of sugar, the value as nourishment, 
and so on. The most esthetic qualities in a 
fruit are scarcely sensed by many people; 
it takes an epicure to sense a high and 
juicy flavor or aroma or fragrance, just as 
a large number of people are not able even 
to catch the evanescent colors or tones in 
music, or overtones, because they them- 
selves have not been developed up to it. 
Environment has not yet produced in them 
the last delicate perceptions that are pos- 
sible to them, you see. 

Luckily I could get many variations ‘in 
plants by crossing two, each of which had 
one or more characteristics necessary to my 
purpose—as hardiness, generous bearing of 
blossoms or fruit, early or late fruiting, or 
what not. And combining heredities by 
cross-pollinization, and thereafter selecting 
those individuals showing the strongest 
tendency toward my purpose was one of the 
chief methods in my repertoire. It was here 
that there entered the one important proc- 
ess I relied on and which I had never seen 
stressed by anyone before me—the repeti- 
tion, repetition, repetition of one influence 
on one plant for one purpose, time after 
time, day after day, generation after gen- 
eration, patiently, tirelessly, without ever 
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changing my idea or deviating from my 
plain course, until in the end the character- 
istic or quality or power I wanted in the 
plant was so firmly fixed in it—in its he- 
redity, you see, even though it was the very 
latest and newest part of that heredity— 
that it could no more be dropped out or 
lost than could the plant’s tendency to 
send its roots downward and its leaves 
uwpard. 

These are some of the lessons I learned 
in going to school to Nature. Not all of 
them, by any means; not perhaps the most 
striking, new or exciting of the lessons, but 
the ones that were fundamental and, there- 
fore, vital to my work in life. Even with 
these lessons learned I did not find it easy 
always to achieve my end—to lead or urge 
or tease or drive the plant into my way of 
thinking. Sometimes Nature seemed to 
throw my reward right into my lap; at 
other times I made an effort time and 
again, time and again, and grew almost 
discouraged. But then, perhaps, I would 
say to myself: ‘Well, I’ll stay with it 
another year,” and I would, and one day, 
without a bit of warning, there would be 
my long-hoped-for result jumping out at 
me the whole length of a row. 


Adding to Human Knowledge 


I do not envy any man living. I have 
never heard of any work or occupation or 
vocation that seems to me to rival that of 
the scientist, especially of the scientist who 
is equally a humanist and whose research 
and study and experiments and discoveries 
are all directed to the end that man may 
find this old sphere a better and more 
beautiful place in which to live. After all, 
every scientist is adding something to this 
result, no matter whether his work seems 
closely related to human needs and desires 
or not. For what you may think of in 
scientific work as useless, like the search 
for the North Pole or the naming of a new 
species of fish, is really a contribution to our 
knowledge, and knowledge is power—and 
a power that, sooner or later, will be needed 
and can be turned into the dynamo to give 
added possibilities to life. 

Yes, I have long seen that each grain of 
knowledge I acquired going to school to 
Nature was added to each other grain I 
possessed, that these grains grew into a 
foundation stone, that the stones accumu- 
lated until I had a substructure, and that 
on the substructure I could build me a 
house. 

And I have seen, too, that there are 
enough buildings in Nature’s system of 
knowledge to make a great city of wisdom. 

I shall never see that city completed—no 
man will. At best, he may be able to con- 
struct during his lifetime one or two build- 
ings, and perhaps to catch a vision of a few 
streets and squares and parks and pre- 
cincts of the whole. But the sublimity of 
the city, its endless boulevards, its imposing 
monuments, its transcendent capitol, its 
towering edifices, its vistas and sweeping 
panoramas—these we can only imagine from 
the view we get of the structures of knowl- 
edge we ourselves are able to build up, grain 
by grain, rock by rock, tier by tier, story 
by story, through diligence and hard work, 
into one or two of the buildings we know 
are all there, somewhere, to be builded. 
When I think of this I wonder why some 
men are content to erect nothing more than 
rude huts of knowledge—a little cabin of 
selfish learning, enough to house them while 
they amass money or gain power or win 
fame—and will not even try to raise some 
nobler structure of the wisdom Nature 
offers so freely and generously, and that 
any who come to her may have for the ask- 
ing. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Burbank and Mr. Hall. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 


~~ 
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Here’s new dental way to Gums like Coral 
Also lightens cloudy teeth remarkably 


You can feel it with your tongue 


Accept, please, full ro-day tube of 
this scientifically-proved, film-re- 
moving dentifrice, urged by world’s 
dental authorities. Note the great 


difference in your teeth and gums. 


LORIOUSLY clear teeth, gums like 


Add their 
Do this for 


coral to contrast them! 
attractiveness to your smile. 
social and business reasons. 


Modern dental science now proves teeth 
seldom are naturally ‘‘off color’’—simply 
clouded with a film coat that many 
methods do not clear off successfully. 
Clouded teeth now are given sparkling 
whiteness, and one’s whole appearance 
thus often changed. 


A way scores of motion pictures’ noted 
stars use to whiten teeth before going on a 
scene. A way leading dentists of the world 
now are widely urging. 


Just a film dulling them and 
inviting gum troubles 


Dental science now traces scores of tooth 
and gum troubles to a germ-laden film that 


forms on teeth. Run your tongue across 
your teeth and you will feel it—a slippery, 
viscous coating that covers them. 


That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why your 
teeth look “‘off color,’’ dingy and noticeably 
unattractive. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and 
stays. It lays your gums open to bacterial 
attack. Germs by the millions breed in it. 
And they, with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea and decay. 


Mat brushing is not enough 


Many methods of cleansing won't fight 
film successfully. Feel for it now with 
your tongue. See if your present cleansing 
method is failing in its duty. 


Now new methods are being used. A 


dentifrice called Pepsodent 
—entirely different from any 
other. Largely on dental ad- 
vice, the world has turned to this 
new method. 


Clears film off—Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things at 
once. Removes that film, then firms the gums. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Send the coupon. Clip 
it now before you forget and mail at once. 


See what a difference 10 days will make 
in the whiteness of your teeth. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: London Office: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
The Pepsodent Co. ( Australia), Ltd. 


137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W. 


42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 7 


FREE? Mail this for - Papsad aed. 

10-Day Tube eas S cesinemnraeneeae 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
to Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 754, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago sat oss 


Only one tube to a family 2168 i 


In traveling from the Mediterra- 
nean to Persia the thirty Interna- 
tionals covered a distance as great 
as from Canada to Mexico. 


MUD—“The desert was just a bog, 
as it was winter time and nowhere 
what might be called a road,’’ writes 
one of the members of the expedition. 


WATER—Torrential rains flooded the 
valleys and rendered even more difficult 
the early stretches of the journey, through 
Syria and Mesopotamia. 


SNOW in the mountains near Teheran. 

“All the Internationals came through with- 

out the slightest mishap. The drivers, all 

new to the trucks, handled them easily and 
were most enthusiastic.”’ 


~ The Famine- 
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NOTHER “Message to Garcia” —the log 

of the International fleet that trekked 

across the Mesopotamian wastes at the call 
of the Persian government! 

When faminethreatened Teheran,thecap- 
ital, last winter, the Persian administration 
ordered its first ten heavy-duty trucks from 
the International Harvester organization. 
Harvester world service placed the fleet at 
the-nearest port on the Mediterranean Sea, 
Beirut, in Syria, ahead of other trucks or- 
dered from Europe. 

Then began the test of truck quality, a 
trip of 1350 miles across trackless desert and 
over snow-bound mountains. On February 2 
thecavalcade set out. The trucks, chauffeured 
by English, French, Italian, Syrian, Arabian 
and Druse, were laden with food and fuel and 
with tons of cement for the British at Bag- 
dad, and they were accompanied by an escort 
of armored cars of the British Air Forces. 
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Fighting Fleet. 


Twenty-six days were consumed between 
Beirut and Bagdad, every truck axle-deep in 
mud and sand practically every mile of the 
way. Bagdad, ancient city of romance, gave 
the travelers a dinner in their honor and a 
night of rest, and transferred them from des- 
ert to mountain going. Motor fuel for the 
Persian government, and wheat, took the 
place of cement for cargo. The cavalcade 
forged on both night and day, and entered 
Teheran the seventh day after Bagdad. 

The entire fleet was in the pink of condi- 
tion and every truck of the ten, on the morn- 
ing of arrival, went out to Kasvin, a hundred 
miles away, and began bringing back great 
loads of the precious wheat. 

The Persian government, impressed by 
the stamina of International Trucks, im- 
mediately ordered twenty more of them, 
and these have since duplicated the travel 
history of the first fleet. 


The International line includes the Special Delivery, Speed Trucks of 1-ton and 1¥4-ton sizes, Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging 

from 1!-ton to 5-ton sizes, Motor Coaches for all requirements, and the McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractor. Served by 

the world’s largest Company-owned truck service organization—120 branches in the United States and 17 in Canada. 
Write for complete descriptive literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) CHICAGO, ILL. 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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lifting its branches toward the heavens, and 
it has annually threatened to disrupt the 
Arroyo Seco Club. Five years ago it 
brought on a social feud and a number of 
members resigned. 

It is, to begin, the most famous golf tree 


in all California, and is often pictured and- 


discussed in the sport journals. It has 
caused endless trouble between the board 
of directors and the greens committee, and 
it rears its giant form on the seventeenth 
fairway, almost in the exact middle of the 
course. That’s the trouble—the fact that it 
lies so close to the center of the fairway. 

A powerful driver, standing upon the 
seventeenth tee, can whack his ball clear 
over the oak; but there is only one member 
in our club with the necessary horse power. 
The others hit the tree, hit it directly or 
glancingly, or slide under it or around it. 
The reasonable contention is that the tree 
should be removed, being an unfair hazard, 
so placed that a long, straight drive will 
strike it, whereas only hooks and slices 
should be so penalized. Once you hit the 
sturdy oak, your chances are diminished or 
entirely obliterated, for usually your ball 
bounces across the velvet fairway and out 
of bounds, losing one precious stroke. 

The board of directors years ago deter- 
mined to have the tree out, and actually 
sent workmen to finish the old warrior. 
Mrs. Albert Lewis, who then lived across 
the street, suspected the board of evil in- 
tent, heard the men preparing, came out 
lightly clad in her nightgown, placed her 
arms about the oak and defied the world. 
Nothing further was done at the time. 

Every so often the question of the sinful 
oak bobs up in our town, and probably the 
most acute sufferer from its presence was 
Dr. Bozeman Hatcher, who has declared 
over and over that the tree has personally 
cost him enough money to reforest the 
entire state of Montana and parts of 
Canada. 

“With my accursed luck,’ Doc said, 
“that tree has stopped me oftener than any 
other man in the club. I have hit that dag- 
. nabbed tree every time off the tee for the 
last three years, and on a thousand oc- 
casions I have come up to Seventeen with a 
fair chance to win, and then lost every- 
thing. It ought to be pulled out. Ask any 
fair-minded man.”’ 

“No,” said Judge Doyle, who hits a 
flabby drive; ‘‘it is a definite ornament to 
the club property. It is not unfair, for 
an absolutely straight drive will never 
touch it.”’ 

“Like yours!” Doc roared, and the dis- 
cussion became general. 

Another sufferer from the spreading oak 
on Seventeen was Mrs. Caroline Hatcher, 
who had now become an ambitious mamma. 
Prior to the arrival of the Byces and the 
advent of certain plans, Mrs. Hatcher had 
suffered slightly; but under the new con- 
ditions her distress was acute. Her woe 
now came at the hour of tea time, because 
the tea-time hour happened to coincide 
with the onrush of the militant Highbinders, 
led by her husband. 

The first time anything untoward hap- 
pened was on a pleasant day. The Hatcher 
front porch was gay with company and 
jolly small talk, and Polly was entertaining 
Tilton Byce. Mr. and Mrs. Byce were 
politely sipping tea and Numi Byce was 
telling Caroline Hatcher what the Prince of 
Wales had said to her. Everyone present 
wore dignified clothing and spoke in the 
nicest possible way. Even the titlarks in 
the evergreens seemed to have toned down 
a trifle. 

Four gentlemen golfers stepped upon the 
seventeenth tee across the street, led by 
Doe Hatcher, who at the moment was two 
down and two to go, and had lost many side 
wagers. 

His manner was moody and distraught. 
He had been hitting them off the toe of his 
club for hours and calling upon his ances- 


_ tors to witness his luck. 


“There’s father,’ Polly Hatcher said, 
merely making conversation on the ve- 
randa. Shestood up and waved across the 
hedge at her sulky parent, who glared at 
her in return, without the slightest show of 
paternal affection. He waved brusquely at 
his child, grasped his driver and turned to 
the serious business in hand. The Byces 
tinkled their teaspoons and smiled in a gen- 
teel way, yet with faint disapproval, for no 
Byce would play golf. 

Doctor Hatcher carefully teed one up on 
a yellow bit of wood and smashed it down 
the line for a long, screaming drive, straight 
as an Ohio corn furrow, a high, sweet-going 
sockdolager. His face relaxed into a pleased 
grin. The ball passed through the air upon 
its perfect way, struck the famous oak and 
dashed off at a right angle, out of bounds, 
against the brutal curbstone on Whiteley 
Avenue. 

“‘Well,”’ said Doc Hatcher, to the world 
at large, ‘‘I’ll be this-and-that if the so- 
and-so ball didn’t hit the such-and-such 
tree again, and by the galloping this-and- 
that, the so-and-so thing is out of bounds! 
Suffering these-and-those!”’ 

It was an exclamatory sentence, of which 
this is only an obviously rough rendition. 
The meaty parts are all omitted. Hespoke 
in a strong, rugged, California voice; a 
sweeping, dashing, vital voice, full of the 
agony of the instant. Caroline Hatcher, on 
her front porch, turned a light shade of 
purple pink and placed her lower lip di- 
rectly under her upper teeth. Polly Hatcher 
looked a trifle surprised, because while she 
had heard her father before, this outburst 
was about three under par. The Byces 
glanced at one another, first in disbelief and 
then in shocked amazement. None of the 
Byces had ever before heard a statement of 
the kind, not even in England, where they 
had lived. 

Tilton Byce happened to be telling Polly 
about his music; but he paused, raised his 
eyebrows and listened to what was coming 
in upon the afternoon air. His father 
coughed and swallowed a small bit of pink 
cake and Mrs. Byce glanced anxiously at 
Tilton to see if he showed signs of being 
poisoned. It was a moment not entirely 
free from embarrassment. 

Meanwhile the sounds of disaster upon 


the seventeenth tee did not abate. Surgeon’ 


Hatcher, having hit the tree once, teed 
another ball and hit the tree again, the ball 
falling through the branches and dis- 
locating twigs with a sickening sound. It 
came to rest in a small divot against the 
trunk, where not even George Duncan 
could have played it out, using a microscope 
and a dentist’s forceps. 

“What do you think of that for luck?” 
inquired Doctor Hatcher in a deadly tone. 
He then repeated the greater part of his 
previous conversation, and the air turned 
blue and acrid; the sunshine grew dank, 
little butterflies fluttered to the ground and 
flowers withered upon the vine as far east 
as the new hand laundry. 

“We would better be going now,’ said 
Tilton’s mother in a strange voice, meaning 
that the social call was over. ‘‘We have 
had a lovely visit, Mrs. Hatcher.’ 

“Yes, indeed,”’ added Mr. Byce, looking 
over the hedge at the sinful and wrangling 
four. 

My rival bowed to Polly, and the Byce 
family passed in single file through the gate- 
way and entered the royal limousine. One 
hour later, when Surgeon Hatcher wan- 
dered into his own dooryard, carrying the 
remains of a bruised mashie and looking for 
some food for a weary golfer, he was met 
and welcomed by his spouse. Her blue 
eyes were ominous. “‘ Your conduct,” said 
she, “‘is disgraceful.’ 

“ec Who? ” 

“Your language,” ‘said his helpmeet, 
“would shame a Hottentot.”’ 

“What are you talking about?”’ Doc in- 
quired in honest astonishment, wiping his 
brow. 
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Leon L. Allyn 


General Sales Manager of the Kalamazoo Loose-Leaf 
Binder Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.—largest manufac- 
turer in the world producing loose-leaf binders exclusively. 


He has the executive’s 


anxiety to save time. 


Leon L. Allyn has cut out lost motion at his 
desk. “I do not use shorthand at all,” he says. 


Note this Sales Manager’s way of getting 
things done. Then note the coupon. 


ALAMAZOO Loose-Leaf Binder 

Company gives real analytical 
service with its time-saving merchan- 
dise. 


To dovetail this sales and service 
work—to keep things moving in 
branch offices in every principal city— 
clearly means that Mr. Allyn must 
make every minute count. 


When he returns from a trip, must 
he let the accumulated correspondence 
“‘ride’’ for several days? Must he make 
his office hours coincide exactly with 
a stenographer’s? 

Whenever some matter needs record- 
ing, must he wait for a girl with note- 
book and pencil? 

Not one of these things does he put 
up with. The Dictaphone is there at 
his elbow. It takes down whatever he 
wants to say, whenever he wants to 
say it. And gets it straight; The Dic- 
taphone never “‘hears it wrong.” 

Whether you sit at the big desk in 
the front office or have a smaller one 
down the line, you don’t know your 
full powers as a producer until you let 


The Dictaphone serve you. Shorthand 
delays—shorthand mistakes and un- 
certainties—are excess baggage. And 
you don't know what you're paying 
for them until you're rid of them. 

As for the secretary or stenographer 
—Miss Wood, Mr. Allyn’s secretary, 
says: ‘The Dictaphone is so much 
speedier and more accurate. It doesn’t 
worry me with ‘cold notes’. Because 
I am not interrupted to take dictation 
I can organize my day and really get 
somewhere with it.” 

Better decide to use that coupon. 


Florence Wood 
Private secretary to Mr. Allyn, whose day is 
no longer disorganized by interruptions, is 
thus able to handle the preparation of sales- 
bulletins and other important work. 


DIZTATE To THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 


What's Wrong 
With Shorthand ? 


Secretaries Say :— 


“I'm sure he said that, but..." 
**No one else can read my notes." 


“Those awful waits while he 
chats over the phone.”” 


“Hours wasted while he's in 
conference.”’ 

“These endless notes make me 
dizzy." 

“I'm nothing but a bell hop." 
**Yes, I do mind staying late." 


That's enough! I'llshow him 
this trial offer right now. 


—-—-—------------:- 


Iam a Secretary O 


----_MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD}|---; 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 
CI want to read what leading executives or secretaries say 
about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me 
FREE copy of your booklet, *‘What’s Wrong with Shorthand?”’ 


CO Please notify your nearest office to let me try the New Model 
10 without obligation. 


For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Led., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World-wide organization—London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 
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INDOOR MEN 


(At right) Indoors men need light 
weight union suits. Carter makes 
them as sheer, almost, as fine ho- 
siery. In cotton, cotton-and-wool, 
rayon-and-wool, rayon-and-cotton 


For white-collar men in hot offices— 


THE 


OUTDOOR MEN 


(Atleft) Men who work or 
play outdoors need the pro- 
tection of medium or thick 
underwear. Carter’s Union 
Suits are warm but never 
heavy. In cotton, cotton- 
and-wool, and wool 


For lumberjacks in Maine snow 


this better- fitting underwear 


Knit by a special Carter method which 
keeps the fabric elastic for the life of 
the union suit. 

Shaped by a skilled designer and test 
suits worn by real men until each 
style is fashioned to fit exactly. 

Made in more than fifty fabrics to care 
for all conditions of life—all climates. 


And all you need to do to get just the 
right union suit for your build, your 
climate, your habits of life, is to see that 
your favorite store gives you Carter’s. 
A Carter Union Suit is as comfort- 
able after fifty washings as it was the 
first day you wore it. 


Carter knit fabrics are tazlored like a 
suit of clothes, to fit men of all shapes 
and sizes. 


You'll like the Carter flat seams, the 
snug-fitting cuffs at wrists and ankles, 
the military ‘“sag-proof” shoulders, 
the roomy seat with the special flap, the 
double-sewed buttons—put on to stay. 
ry y yr 

Ask the salesman to show you the 
new lightweight Carter Union Suits. 
See that he takes your measure from 
crotch to shoulder to insure getting 
the right size. The William Carter 
Company, Needham Heights (Boston 
District), Mass. 


Knit shirts and nainsook drawers for college men—sheer knit suits in 
athletic models—full length sleeves and legs—Carter makes all styles 


Grantee 
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UNION SUITS jor Men 
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“You know perfectly well what I’m talk- 
ing about. It’s a pity you cannot control 
yourself, especially with people sitting in 
their homes, and you and your depraved 
associates acting like hoodlums.” 

“T never said a word,” said Doc in- 
dignantly. “‘I never opened my mouth all 
day.” 

“You drove the Byce family off this very 
porch. To escape your pothouse conversa- 
tion, our guests hurried into their car and 
went home; and I do say that you will 
have to stop it, Bozeman. Every time Mr. 
and Mrs. Byce call, you dash by swearing 
like a trooper. They don’t like it. Natu- 
rally, they don’t wish their son Tilton to 
marry into a family the head of which is a 
wild man, flaunting his shame along with 
his wretched fellows.” 

Doc Hatcher, seeing that it was a regular 
husband-and-wife dialogue, decided to take 
no part in it whatever. He pulled his cap 
farther over his eyes, tossed his mashie 
aside and strode into the house on the hunt 
for cold roast lamb, rye bread, Swiss cheese 
and near-beer. Mrs. Hatcher followed him 
to the kitchen, explaining that when a 
lovely girl meets a splendid young man of 
sound and prominent family, it ill behooves 
the dissolute father of the sweet girl to 
prowl around, ruining everything with his 
ribald and offensive conversation. 

“T never said a word,” Doc repeated 
weakly, biting into the cold lamb. 

“We heard every single thing you said,” 
snapped Caroline. ‘‘ You have virtually de- 
stroyed Polly’s future. I don’t know what 
the Byces must think of you.” 

“You want to know what I think of 
them?” Doe inquired brightly. 

“No,” said Caroline. 

“T can tell you,’ continued Doc ear- 
nestly. “That is, if you want to know, I’ll 
certainly put down the cheese and tell you.” 

“Be silent,” said his wife, “‘and try in 
future to consider the welfare of your daugh- 
ter. Goodness knows, you don’t deserve 
such a child.” 

Doc glanced up from his food, thought of 
a remarkable pat answer, but decided to 
leave well enough alone. He ate on in 
silence, broken now and then by his mate. 


Following this regrettable incident, noth- 
ing extraordinary happened in our golfing 
purlieus. Surgeon Hatcher continued his 
ribald pastime with his comrades, and, if 
anything, seemed to grow worse. Whiteley 
Avenue people complained and the greens 
committee wrote Doc another letter, asking 
him to pipe down while at play. I en- 
countered Polly in the White Pine Drug 
Store and bought her a chocolate milk 
shake. 

“Are you really going to marry Tilton 
Byce?”’ I inquired in a cold and passionless 
voice. 

“Tilton has asked me to marry him,” she 
said. 

“Are you going to?” 

““T suppose I must. Mother is deter- 
mined I shall, and you know I would do 
anything to make mother happy.” 

“Do you love him?” 

“No, Grover,’’ said Polly, looking at me 
wistfully. “‘You are the only man I shall 
ever love.” 

“Then would you actually marry this 
one-man orchestra?’’ I asked. 

““Mother ” Polly began. 

“Say no more about your sainted par- 
ent,” I begged. ‘‘ Your mother is a remark- 
able woman, but we will not discuss her. 
Finish your chocolate milk shake, Polly, 
and I will walk home with you, unless you 
think the sight would be too much for 
various people in this town.” 

“Please do walk home with me,” Polly 
returned; and I did so, striding beside her 
in a formal way and letting her see that, 
though I suffered a good bit, I certainly was 
not going to be laid flat. 

Then, as they say in those delightful 
movies, came the dawn, and likewise came 
Pete Pettro, the young Mexican jumping 
bean who attends to our caddies and wraps 
broken putters. Pete is an old and valued 
friend, and has mounted by honest effort to 
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where he is today—caddie master for the 
best golf club in California. He began 
caddying for me when he was nine years 
old, and is the color of an eggplant. 

“Mrs. Hatcher,” said Pete, leading me 
aside, ‘‘wants that I should do something 
for her and I thought I’d better see what 
you think.” 

“Shoot,’’ I said, wondering why Mrs. 
Hatcher would be negotiating with our 


‘treasured caddie master. 


“She says,” continued Pete, his eyes 
growing rounder, “that this here thing 
could be done quick and easy, with no 
trouble for anyone, and for me to go ahead.” 

“Well, what is it?’” 

Mrs. Hatcher had pondered deeply and 
decided that in as much as her husband and 
his associates were blasting Polly’s career 
with their carefree conversation, certain 
radical steps ought to be taken. In other 
words, the oak tree on Seventeen ought to 


come out, seeing it was a constant offense 


to all the neighbors. Seeking out Peter, she 
asked him if he thought he could find a 
man, preferably a contractor with a herd of 
tractors, who could take hold of the noble 
oak and give it a quick yank before anyone 
stopped him. Pete reflected. It would 
have to be a job of night work, done with 
dispatch. There could be no deliberating or 
open planning. 

“And,” said Caroline to Pete, “I will be 
entirely responsible for what happens. It 
will benefit the community, as every sensible 
one knows.” 

“What would you do?” Peter asked un- 
easily, after mentioning the sum involved 
for a good job. ‘“‘She said not to say any- 
thing to anyone, but I’m asking you.” 

“Go ahead,” I advised warmly. “It’s a 
splendid idea. I hate that durned tree, 
myself, and if you can earn an honest dollar, 
and avoid being shot by the greens com- 
mittee, do so by all means. If Mrs. Hatcher 
wants this done, it should be done.” 

“That’s what I thought,’’ Pete agreed. 

What he did was quite simple. He em- 
ployed, with Hatcher money, a battery of 
tractors, directed by a Greek contractor 
and sewer expert in East Arroyo, showed 
the Greek the tree to be removed and told 
him to proceed. It was a ghostly job, start- 
ing at midnight, when all good Arroyans 
were stowed away for the night, and super- 
intended by Pete Pettro and the foreign 
gentleman, assisted by Caroline Hatcher, 
who wore her winter furs and acted as 
lookout. It was a chill night, and wettish. 
I remember the rain distinctly, for I sat in 
a good deal of it during the operations, 
hiding myself over on the eleventh tee, 
where I could watch unseen. 

The tractors made short shrift of a sturdy 
oak. Workmen fastened large chains here 
and there, gave the other ends to the 
tractors and the machines began plunging 
this way and that, making considerable 
racket and eventually waking up the neigh- 
bors. The old tree groaned dismally, but 
came out like an offending tooth and pres- 
ently it lay sprawled upon Whiteley Avenue. 
Where it had been was a large, repellent 
hole. 

“What will we do with this tree?”’ Pete 
asked the lady in charge, whilst the panting 
tractors drew to one side and regained their 
breath. Neighbors began lighting up and 
peering from windows. Apparently Mrs. 
Hatcher had given small thought to the 
general notion of what one does with a 
large tree in the middle of a rainy evening. 
She hesitated, looked about in the drizzle 
and commanded her nocturnal forces to 
drag the fallen monarch up Whiteley 
Avenue to where the bridge crosses the 
Arroyo Wash, which is a dry river bed. 

“Dump it in the Wash,” she said, “and 
then everybody go home.” 

This action was carried out speedily and 
efficiently. In fifteen minutes the detested 
oak lay at the bottom of the Wash, its roots 
waving bleakly in the misty night. 

There might have been nothing subse- 
quent or resultant beyond the horrified 
indignation of the greens committee when 
they discovered the outrage. At any other 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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Will you allow great retailers 
to show you the way to marketing 
success 1n Boston? 


Flow they have analyzed the market. how they 
concentrate their advertising upon a 12-mile area 


you would know the basic facts 

about a local market—the under- 

l lying truths on which marketing 

success must be built—go to the 
leading retailers. 


In any local market they know local ad- 
vertising media. They buy large space every 
day to cultivate their market. And they 
know at all times what part of that market 
brings the greatest returns. 


Because so many manufacturers felt dis- 
appointment over their sales in Boston— 
whereas Boston retailers experienced no 
such difficulty—the Globe decided to inves- 
tigate the Boston market. And the Globe 
found that the chief differ- 
ence between most manu- 
facturers’ campaigns in Bos- 
ton and Boston retail adver- 
tising lay in the conception 
of the Boston market. 


HE Globe first investigat- 

ed parcel deliveries of the 
great Boston stores. And con- 
trary to what was expected it 
learned that 74% of these par- 
cels go to homes within 12 miles 
of City Hall. 

The Globe obtained from a 
leading department store an 
analysis of the locations of its 
charge accounts. It learned 
that 64% of these, too, are 
within 12 miles. 


Then the Globe analyzed re- 
tail outlets in all leading fields. 
Numerically these outlets show 
a majority within the 12-mile 


ager pm 200 23 


NEW ENGLAND! 
Herough the ores 
of the 
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area. In actual business volume this strength 
is greater than it seems to be because these 
stores within the 12-mile area are the real lead- 
ers—they do the biggest volume of business. 


How the Globe parallels 


this new trading area 


ITHIN this newly defined trading area 

the Sunday Globe offers the largest circu- 
lation in Boston. And the sale of the Globe on 
week-days exceeds that of Sunday. 

That is why the department stores place 
their chief reliance on the Globe. They use as 
much space in the Sunday Globe as in all other 
Boston Sunday papers combined. 

The Globe sells Boston. Not just the city of 
Boston but the market represented by the city 
of Boston plus the population within the key 
trading area of 12 miles—1,567,257 people, the 
richest homes in Boston. Their per capita 
wealth is high—nearly $2,000. 

The Globe commands the respect of 
all creeds, political beliefs, races, be- 
cause it is strictly non-partisan. 

The Globe offers no premiums— 
makes no inducements for circulation 
except the inducement of publishing a 
newspaper people want to read. 

Study the map of Boston’s key mar- 
ket on this page. See how the Globe 
leads in this key market. Note the fig- 
ures on distributing outlets. Then buy 
the Globe first in Boston. 


May we send you this 
interesting booklet? 


If selling the Boston market is one of 
your problems you will be interested in 
our new booklet—“Looking at New 
England through the eyes of the Sales 
and Advertising Manager.” We will 


74% of all department store package deliveries 
% of all department store charge accounts 

61% of all grocery stores 

60% of all hardware stores 


Here the Sunday Globe delivers 34,367 more copies than the next Boston Sunday 
newspaper. The Globe concentrates in this area—199,392 daily—176,479 Sunday 


Taking a 30-mile radius as Boston’s 
extreme trading limit the 12-mile area contains 


= | be glad to send you a copy on request. 


57% of all drug stores 

57% of all dry goods stores 

55% of all furniture stores 

46% of all auto dealers and garages 


Total net paid circulation 


Daily 280,159 — Sunday 332,282 


| Pate he Globe sell 
The Boston Globe?’ inn" 
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IV /AGGNAVOX 
SINGLE DIAL Rodi O 


Cry Slallizes Single dial control, as sponsored by Magnavox, gives amore 
perfect radio performance. It also permits of greater beauty, 
the New trend dignity and simplicity in cabinet design. A box burdened 
; ; fi dials aachenineets of | he fashi 
with numerous dials and switches is no longer the fashion. 
iN vadto7 Simplicity is the order of the “new day” in radio. 


The quiet good taste of Magnavox beauty is, of course, 
incidental. By reason of perfected single dial control all tedi- 
ous tuning is eliminated. With a. Magnavox you just select 
the desired station, by the fractional turn of a single dial. The 
set is pre-tuned to the highest degree of accuracy—with a 
tuning meter a thousand times more sensitive than yourears. 


The Magnavox Company, a pioneer in radio and creator 
of the original radio loud speaker, perfected and proved the 
single dial control. Its obvious advantages have caught pub- 
lic favor, emphatically. That is why you see so many set 
makers following this trend. But it takes more than form 
imitation to duplicate Magnavox single dial reception. 


To see, to hear, and to operate the. Magnavox is a revela- 

tion—an adventure into a new world of radio enjoyment. 

You can do all three atthe Magnavox dealer’s. He will show 

oe you Magnavox models ranging from $75 to $260. If you 
“f/  don’t know him, write us for full information. 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY » Oakland, California 


R.S.Williams & Sons, Ltd.,Toronto, Distrs. for Canada{not inc. B.C.} 
24R50 ©1926 


Magnavox Model 10, illustrated 
above, without accessories $110; 
Cornell modelconespeaker $22.50. 


Berkeley Model at right. Two toned 
mahogany cabinet, built-in Magna- 
vox cone speaker, 5 tubes. Com- 
partment for batteries. Withoutac- 
cessories $260. 


Magnavox ConeSpeaker: © 
Stanford Model (ma- 
hogany cabinet) $35. 
The greatest advance 
since the original loud 
speaker, also created by 
The Magnavox Co. 
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(Continued from Page 190) 

time the work of the evening might have 
passed into history, leaving no serious scar; 
but it happened that Caroline staged her 
_ tree removal at what might be termed the 
meteorological moment. The drizzle that 
had been coming down gently was the 
opening gun of our rainy season, and when 
we have our rainy season, we have rain. 
We are sometimes forced to wait for our 
moisture, but when it comes, it comes 
heartily and abundant. 

And it so eventuated that Mrs. Hatcher 
timed her tree party far better than her 
husband had ever timed a golf drive, for the 
light drizzle turned into a heavy drizzle, 
and the heavy drizzle became a light rain, 
which presently became a heavy rain, then 
a drenching downpour and finally a fairly 
snappy deluge. The delighted population 
of East Arroyo awakened early and stepped 
out upon their porches to admire the de- 
scending torrents, but what they did not 
know was that an oak tree was now re- 
posing at the bottom of the Arroyo Wash, at 
the point where it bends south past the 
eleventh green. 

The Wash meanders through the broad 
expanse of the Arroyo Seco Golf and Coun- 
try Club, and forms a perfect hazard, 
crossed here and there by rustic bridges. It 
is normally a peaceful channel, with a tiny 
stream trickling along; but when the Wash 
gets its back up, it is nothing to fool with. 
It was now getting its back up, and seemed 
to be annoyed. 


The beginning of the rainy season is al- 
ways an important event in East Arroyo. 
The dry season ends. The peaceful rains 
fall. The greedy earth drinks up the mois- 
ture, and the people splash about happily 
among the puddles. Some years the rains 
start gently, and at other seasons with a 
rush. This was a rush year. The Wash is 
ordinarily seventy to eighty feet wide and 
fifteen feet deep, dry all the year and good 
for nothing except to catch flying golf balls. 

On the morning after Mrs. Hatcher’s 
coup d’état, persons sloshing along Whiteley 
Avenue observed in astonishment that our 
eleventh green was already out of sight. 
The sky was black with angry storm clouds 
and the rain was falling with the steady 
determination of a rain that means to keep 
it up. 

At ten in the morning people were scam- 
pering about in alarm, and a policeman dis- 
covered that Mrs. Hatcher’s oak tree was 
not only in the bend, clogging the Wash, 
but that two bridges had been carried away 
and that débris roaring down from the 
mountains was forming arough dam. From 
that moment the waters rose rapidly. Be- 
fore noon four more bridges added their 
bulk to the Hatcher dam. In the early 
afternoon the golf course slowly submerged 
and the help carried the clubhouse furni- 
ture to higher ground. 

Roused to a sense of its peril, our town 
began to save itself. A rowboat appeared 
on the main street of East Arroyo for the 
first time in history, and moving pictures 
were taken of the quaint spectacle. Water 
slithered down into uncounted cellars, and 
frantic citizens carried family portraits, 
phonographs and plush carpets upstairs. 
Mrs. Hatcher was noticed in midafternoon, 
standing upon a high chair and surveying 
the geraniums, her own front yard being 
under four feet of seething current. 

The Byce family was hit hard, for the 
Cook house on Lingard Avenue rests in a 
depression, and depressions were mince pie 
for this flood. Mr. Byce donned his im- 
ported rubber boots and rushed about 
salvaging rugs from Malay. Mrs. Byce 
telephoned at suppertime that the torrent 
had swept into her reception room and 
destroyed all the Italian furniture and most 
of her daughter’s stamp collection. Neigh- 
boring cities offered aid, asking if they could 
send on their fire trucks, this being an old 
custom in flood times. Our mayor said no, 
and hastily transferred the cash on hand to 
the police station. 

The inundation subsided as quickly as it 
had appeared, and a stern-faced group of 
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men sloshed through the primeval ooze and 
looked at the gaping hole on the seventeenth 
fairway, which was full of yellow water and 
resembled the last resting place of a par- 
ticularly fretful German shell. The tree 
itself was gravely inspected as it lay 
sprawled at the bottom of the Wash, a de- 
graded and muddy spectacle, its branches 
festooned with broken barrels, chicken wire, 
dead animals and the remains of six bridges. 
The greens committee held an impromptu 
meeting, voted to find the man who had 
done this deed and hang him from the 
flagpole. 

Our local paper was unable to appear for 
two days, the press being under water; but 
when the first number came forth, it gave 
a list of flood losses, proving that the 
municipality had suffered to the extent of 
at least half a million dollars. The Arroyo 
Seco Golf and Country Club was the great- 
est single loser. Two billiard tables had 
warped and the admired fireplace had fallen 
into the basement. The individual family 
suffering most was that of Mr. Threlkeld 
Byce, whose ancestral portraits, rare New 
York rugs and priceless tapestries, together 
with property stored in the basement, were 
irretrievably ruined. And all due, as the 
report indicated, to the fiend in human form 
who had dug up the oak tree and with it 
dammed the Wash. 

“We regret to announce,” said the East 
Arroyo Sun, “that the family of Mr. Byce, 
one of our leading citizens, is departing for 
the East. Mr. Byce stated that on account 
of his tonsils, he could not live in a com- 
munity subject to floods. His son, Tilton, 
has caught a cold that may have grave 
consequences.” 

This was real news to me and I greeted it 
with pleasure. Pete Pettro had turned 
three shades paler since the eventful morn- 
ing and daily expected to be lynched in the 
main square. 

‘“‘Whatever happens,” I said, “‘don’t open 
your mouth. This doesn’t look any too 
good for you, Pete.” 

He agreed. I strolled over, leaping piles 
of mud here and there, and surveyed the 
Cook house on Lingard Avenue, and, sure 
enough, workmen were packing furniture 
and loading it into vans. 

“‘Where’s it going?”’ I asked Joe Gon- 
zales, who was directing traffic. 

“Back to New York,” he said. 
family’s already on the way.” 

“‘That’s too bad,” I remarked. “They 
must think we have a flood like this every 
day or so.” 

I felt that the time had come to pay an- 
other social call, and I turned my steps to- 
ward Whiteley Avenue, pausing on the way 
to discuss matters with two members of 
our greens committee who were standing 
sadly at the edge of a large excavation, 
once the site of a tree. 

“What are you going to do about it?” I 
inquired of Andy Kellogg, the chairman. 

“Do about it!” he grumbled. ‘“ What 
can we do? Only thing I see now is to turn 
this hole into a bunker and run it across 
the fairway.” 

I left them arguing and passed on through 
the hedge into Doc Hatcher’s front yard, 
which was full of broken bottles. Polly 
emerged and greeted me with her usual 
warmth. 

“Ts your mother at home?” I asked. 

“Yes. Did you come to see mother?” 

“T did. The Byces have gone back to 
New York.” 

“So I heard,” said Polly, smiling. 

“T called to see your maternal parent,” 
I repeated—‘‘the one you have been accus- 
tomed to obeying so dutifully. Later on, 
IT should like to talk with you, if you are not 
too busy.” 

“T am never too busy to see you, Grover,”’ 
Polly answered. ‘“‘I will call mother.” 

She tripped off like an elfin sprite, and I 
sat down in a Chinese rocker and lighted 
a cigar from a convenient humidor. The 
view before me was pleasant, for the sun 
was shining again, the green sweep of the 
fairways melted into the shrubbery be- 
yond Seventeen and the roses were abloom. 
Over in the background rose the mountains 
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How proud and confident you feel! 


What a wonderful feeling of cleanness 
Pebeco gives you. “I always use Pebeco,” 
says a popular tennis player. “I like the 
clean refreshing after-feeling it leaves. It 
is like setting up exercises inthemorning.” 
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The tingling after-feeling of Pebeco lasts 


You can taste its 
important salt 


that keeps the Mouth 
Glands young 1 7 + 


Rae a little Pebeco on the tip of your tongue. In- 
- stantly you get the sharp, clean, slightly salty tang. 

Eat it! As it softens on your tongue, you detect fine 
soft crystals dissolving instantly. A refreshed after- 


feeling stays with you. 


It is the important salt in Pebeco that does this—a 
salt existing plentiful in Nature because it is vitally 


necessary to all living things. 


Especially made from this important salt, not only to 
clean the teeth but at the same time to invigorate the 
important mouth glands, Pebeco insures the 
health of teeth and gums—the whole mouth, 
clear back to the throat. 


Brush your teeth daily with Pebeco. It 
keeps the mouth-glands, the real guardians 
of your teeth active and gives the healthy 
joyous Mouth of Youth. 


Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products 
Company. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, 
N. J. Canadian Distributors, Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, 
Toronto. In the blue tube, at all druggists. 


Where the important 
mouth glands are 


The numbers show them, 
—three on each side. More 
important than brushing 
the teeth is keeping the 
mouth glands youthful. 
Hard chewing keeps them 
active, but our soft foods 
make them slow up. 


PEBECO 


Free Offer + Send coupon today for generous tube 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. L-56, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste. 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


keeps the Mouth Glands young * ” 
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"Richest in 
CHOCOLATE” 


There are 
Two distinct tastes 
for milk chocolate 


VERYBODY likes milk chocolate—but 

there are two distinct tastes. Some prefer 
a rich chocolate flavor—others a smooth, 
creamy blend. 


For the full chocolate taste—get Peter’s, 
richest in chocolate. The original milk chocolate 
blend, it has been a favorite for over fifty years. 


For the milder, creamier flavor— get Nestle’s, 
richest in cream. 


Both Peter’s and Nestle’s are made by the 
world’s oldest manufacturers of milk chocolate 
—Peter-Cailler-Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., 
Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


7 7 “¢ 


Both come in 5¢ and 1o¢ bars — plain and almond 
or the new convenient 5¢ croquette packages 


“Richest in 
CREAM” 
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in their majesty; slightly dampened moun- 
tains now, but still splendid. The trees on 
our golf course were turning a more vivid 
green—that is, such trees as had not been 
uprooted by vandals in the silence of the 
night. Mrs. Caroline Hatcher appeared 
and I arose and bowed formally. 

“Hello, Grover,” she said in a slightly 
defiant tone. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Hatcher?” I re- 
sponded politely. “‘I have called to inform 
you that the Byce family has gone back 
East for reasons unknown, taking along 
their moron male child and the Oriental 
rugs that were saved.” 

Mrs. Hatcher made no reply, but looked 
at me steadily, with a sort of steely intent- 
ness. 

“Seeing that the Byces have departed,” 
I went on cheerily, ‘‘I thought I would like 
to resume my old friendly footing in this 
family, sitting on the porch in the same old 
chair, paying court-to your only daughter 
and eventually marrying her, as previ- 
ously arranged.” 

“Really, Grover,” said Doc’s wife and 
master—‘“‘really, I do not see the need for 
such a discussion at this time.” 

“T will try to explain,” I said patiently. 
“Everyone knows I am not a vengeful man, 
and would not harm a fly; but this town 
is up in arms over the recent outrage, as 
you know. There was talk of hanging the 
miscreant; for, as they point out, it was 
bad enough to root up the old oak without 
dumping it into the Wash and flooding the 
place.” 

‘Really, Grover?” said Caroline, but 
not quite so loudly. 

“Yes,” Isaid; ‘‘I am officially renewing 
my former position as Polly’s prospective 
husband, and as I stand here looking at 
you, I would like to meet some opposition 
from any quarter.” 

I looked Caroline straight in the eye, 
meaningly in the eye, and she smiled 
brightly for the first time. 

“The damage,” I continued, ‘‘was about 
a million dollars, not including Numi’s 
stamp collection, which was very rare. Our 
mayor has said that he will guard the pris- 
oner with his life if the vandal is caught 
and there is any talk of lynching.” 

“The punishment,’ agreed Caroline, 
“could not be too severe. It must have 


’ 


been a most abandoned wretch that would 
| pull up the tree.” 
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“In a way,” I said, ‘‘the removal of the 
tree is not without certain advantages.” 

“It may improve the golf manners and 
morals of the town,” said Caroline. 

“‘T make my first official call on Polly at . 
eight this evening,” I said. 

‘And we shall all be glad to see you, 
Grover. It may be that my earlier judg- 
ment was hasty or wrong.” 

‘‘Never mind that,” I said; ‘“‘you are 
still out of jail, and far be it from me to be 
anything but a protector of the weaker 
sex.” 

We continued to chat lightly, and Polly 
joined us on the veranda and linked her 
arm through mine, smiling up at me fondly. 

“‘Tt’s nice,” she said, ‘‘to see you and 
mother so friendly.” 

‘“We’re going to be friends,”’ I said, ‘‘if it 
kills us.” 

Presently Mrs. Hatcher wended her way 
within the home, leaving Polly and me 
where we were, and what happened on the 
veranda that sunny day is my business and 
Polly’s, and concerns nobody else. I will 
merely say that the half hour was not with- 
out its moments of interest. 

Some time later in the spring a polite 
assemblage sat in the shade of the Hatcher 
home and talked quietly. The group con- 
sisted of Mrs. Hatcher, Polly and myself, 
and as the afternoon waned, one or two of 
the more respectable neighbors joined us 
and had tea. 

Across the street four middle-aged gen- 
tlemen stepped to the seventeenth tee and 
prepared to smite the ball. Polly arose, ran 
to the edge of the veranda and called a 
jolly greeting to her male parent, who re- 
sponded with a gloomy gesture. He placed 
his ball, struck a mighty heave and the 
sphere sailed aloft, dropping after a pro- 
longed flight into the murderous bunker 
put there by the greens committee where 
once the tree had stood. 

The eminent surgeon howled like a hyena 
and threw his driver thirty yards down the 
course. 

‘Look where my ball is now!” he said. 
*‘T’ll be this-and-that if the so-and-so thing 
didn’t drop into that such-and-such bunker, 
and by the living these-and-those He 

He continued in thesamestrain. I glanced 
at Mrs. Hatcher, but she was quietly sip- 
ping her tea with the manner of a person 
who will not be perturbed by the minor 
annoyances of life. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President HOME OFFICE, Newark, N.J. 
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Sky-high or cottage-low 


%, 


lead paint withstands all weather \i 
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HE Dutch Boy trademark on a pail or keg of 
white-lead is your assurance of an all- 


LEAD PAINT PROTECTS and beautifies the city skyscraper. And 
out where the grass begins, lead paint brightens and preserves 


the smallest country cottage. 


The trained industrial builder, the careful small-house owner 
—both use paint made with pure Dutch Boy white-lead. The 
reason? If you ask your painter he will tell you several. 


It costs little. Even tho Dutch 
Boy white-lead is made from the 
metal lead, its cost is low enough 
to satisfy those who closely scan 
appropriations, those whose house- 
hold budgets are limited. 

It goes far. One hundred pounds 
of all-lead Dutch Boy white-lead 
makes seven gallons of paint. These 
seven gallons will cover, one coat, 
from 3900 to 4500 sq. ft. of surface. 
And to “cover” means to hide, to 
protect against the elements, and 
to beautify. Here are added 
economies: 

Any quantity can be mixed. 
There’s no waste in a keg of Dutch 
Boy white-lead. Mix just the quan- 
tity of paint needed for a job—a 
half-pint or twenty gallons. It can 
be bought, too, from small one- 
pound tins to 100-pound kegs. 


Have the colors you like. A 
greenish blue, a shadowy gray— 
all the tints and tones of the rain- 
bow are possible with Dutch Boy 
white-lead. It is colored at will, 
just enough of the exact hue. The 
tinting job is easy. You save money, 
and get the color you want. 
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DUTCH BOY 


For porch chairs or the house 
itself. Dutch Boy white-lead makes 
an all-purpose paint. It can be used 
inside or outside. Odd jobs or big 
jobs; rich, unusual interior finishes; 
long-lasting, weather- resisting 
exterior work — all are accom- 
plished quickly and economically 
with Dutch Boy white-lead paint. 


Home-owners’ paint guide free 


It tells the whole story of this all- 
purpose, all-lead paint. Color 
illustrations of special outside and 
interior effects, correct paint for- 
mulas, and money-saving handy 
hints make this book well worth a 
letter. Just write to our Depart- 
ment of Decoration in care of our 
nearest branch and ask for 
“Decorating the Home.’ Any 
special questions will also be gladly 
answered by this department. 


NATIONAE LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway ”% Boston, 131 State 
Street 7 Buffalo, 116 Oak Street * Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street 7 Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue 7’ Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue 7 St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street 7 
San Francisco, 485 California Street 7 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. 
of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue 7 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


W HITE-LEAD 


Makes an All-Lead Paint 


lead product, made from the metal lead. Other 

products made under this trademark are—red-lead, < 
solder, babbitt metals, and flatting oil for use with 

white-lead in decorating interiors. 
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“Mr. Marlowe,” says she, in a voice 
about ten below zero, “‘please reserve that 
for the studio. Tosh is not a bumpkin, nor 
a yokel, nor anything of the sort. He isa 
dear, dear boy, with remarkably bright and 
expressive eyes. I shall certainly remember 
him; and if I find we can use him I shall 
insist that he be in the cast. Thank you, 
Tosh. The change is for you. And never 
forget that Iris Illington is your friend.” 

“Great gates of Gehenna!”’ gasps God- 
frey. 
But I didn’t even turn an eye on him. 
I swapped another smile with Iris and 
floated back into the drug store on my toes. 

“Well, what was all the talk about?” 
asks Doc Fink, who’s been stretchin’ his 
neck over the window display. 

“About me,” says I. “And it’s just as I 
thought—she’s crazy over me.” 

Hestares,then shakes his head. ““Whaley,”’ 
says he, “I’m afraid you are headed straight 
for the psychopathic ward.” 

“Not me,” says I. “I’m headed for 
Hollywood.” And with that I counts out 
thirty cents for the cash register and pins 
a new five-dollar bill under my shirt right 
over my heart. 

’Course, I knew something of the kind 
was gonna break for me sooner or later, but 
I wasn’t expectin’ it quite so sudden, and 
I hadn’t thought much about tackling the 
movie game. Honest, I hadn’t. Going on 
the stage—yes. You can always start in 
vaudeville and crash into the legit that 
way, and I do a banjo-yodlin’ act that’s a 
knock-out. Anyhow, it’s gone well every 
time I done it at these hospital benefits in 
Red Men’s Hall and the Adnock Register 
gave me some good notices. I got ’em 
pasted in a book. ; 

I did have a hunch I might hit Wall 
Street one of these days and get to be 
known as Silent Whaley, the Boy Napoleon 
of the Curb. I’m always lucky at raffles or 
bean-guessin’ contests. Once I won a Jap- 
anese vase thing two feet high and all cov- 
ered with a gilt-snake effect. I ain’t strong 
for snakes, so I gave the vase to Tess Con- 
nors. She’s the zippiest waitress in the 
Crystal Café and the livest little party in 
town. They all fall for Tess, and one or two 
of them young sports that live on the pool 
tables at Mike’s parlors think they got her 
sheiked; but say, all I gotta do is waggle a 
finger and Tess is under my wing. You 
ought to see us steppin’ at Wildwood Park 
on one of my nights off, while them sore- 
heads stand on the sidelines askin’ Tess 
where she got the toy balloon. 

I’ve thought some of bein’ an explorer 
too. They get big write-ups in the papers, 
only I don’t see how they can cash in so 
much real coin. One summer I come near 
joinin’ a circus, startin’ as canvas man; but 
I kinda hated to leave Tess in the lurch, 
and Doc Fink advised against it. He raised 
me a dollar a week that time and let me 
have one of the back rooms to put a cot in. 
So I passed up the chance. Lucky I did, 
eh? Think of what’ll be pasted on the 
boards outside of the movie arcades before 
long: ‘‘The world-famous Iris Illington 
in her new million-dollar production, Purple 
Passions, supported by a brilliant cast, in- 
eluding Ramon Navarro, Richard Barth- 
elmess, Jack Pickford and J. McIntosh 
Whaley.” 

Then maybe some of these hick joshers 
like Bud Spooner and Stuff Mullins, and 
others around town that try to ride me so 
hard every time I drop a hint that I ain’t 
always gonna stick in South Adnock jerkin’ 
soda—well, maybe they won’t feel kinda 
cheap. They think they have to stay here 
because here’s where most of ’em was born 
and brought up. But I’m different. I’m no 
native son, anyway. 

’Course, I’ve lived in South Adnock as 
long as I can remember. There’s quite a 
romance about my comin’ here too. Seems 
I was sent up from New York with one of 
these fresh-air bunches, and three of us 
was farmed out for a couple of weeks with 


Mrs. Whaley, that lived in a little old brick 
house on Elm Street. A widow, you under- 
stand, with no kids of her own, except a 
grown-up son who’d moved to Brockton, 
Massachusetts. I must have been about 
five. All I remember is that I came taggin’ 
along with a big girl, ten or a dozen years 
old, who had red hair done in two pigtails 
and walked limpy on account of one hip 
that had something wrong with it. Mary, 
her name was. 

Well, when the two weeks was up a set- 
tlement worker came to collect us and take 
us back to the city, but she didn’t have me 
on the list at all. Seems I was one over the 
number that was brought up. She asks 
Mary about it, and Mary says all she knows 
is that I was on the sidewalk with the other 
kids, sort of scared and snifflin’, so she took 
hold of my hand and brought me along. 
Then the young lady said she didn’t see 
how she could take me back without know- 
ing where to leave me, and she’d have to 
check up when she got to the office, and 
after she’d located who I belonged to she’d 
have me returned with the next batch. But 
no word ever came. Mrs. Whaley wrote 
three times, she told me, without ever 
gettin’ any straight answer, and finally she 


says, ‘Well, sonny, I can stand it if you | 


can,” and she bought me some new clothes 
and started me goin’ to school. 

It was her hung all that name on me 
too—Jeremiah McIntosh Whaley—the 
Jeremiah because that was where she opened 
the Bible to, the McIntosh on account of 
it being a rainy day, and the Whaley as a 
birthday gift from her. ’Course, we had to 
guess at the birthday, but she says if I 
stick to it, nobody’ll ever know the differ- 
ence. Well, I have. And I lugged around 
the Jeremiah for a long time, just to please 
her. She was all right, Mother Whaley was. 
Never made much fuss over me, or called 
me her darling boy or any of that mush. 


But she brought me through the measles | 


and whooping cough and the chicken pox, 
and licked me when I played hooky from 


school, and made me show up reg’lar for | 


meals. Say, they was worth comin’ for, 
them meals. Nothing fancy, you know, 
but corned-beef hash all crisped over brown, 
johnnycake that would melt in your mouth 
and mince pies that I still dream about. 


And I expect it was from Mother Whaley | 
that I got my slant on things in general. | 
You see, the kids at school knew how I come © 
to be with her and they used to razz me | 
about it. They made up a rime to shout | 


after me: 


Jerry, Jerry, who’s your dad? 

Jerry, Jerry, don’t get mad. 

Where’s your home and what’s your biz? 
Jerry don’t know who he is. 


Sometimes I’d just grin and thumb my 
nose at ’em, sometimes I’d turn and fight, 
and when I got the worst of it, which I gen- 
erally did, I’d go home bawlin’ and tell her. 

“Never you mind, Jerry,’ she’d say. 
“‘Tt ain’t where you come from that counts; 
it’s where you’re goin’. And remember this 
much: You can get wherever you want to 
go, or be whatever you want to be, if you 
keep at it hard enough. Look at me. When 
Tim Whaley was taken off so sudden by the 
flu and I was left with hardly a dollar to my 
name they thought I’d either have to hire 
out as somebody’s general houseworker or 
be taken care of by the town. Well, I didn’t 
like either proposition, so I turned to and 
got some weekly washes to do, and I’ve 
been here ever since, asking no odds of 
anybody. Abe Lincoln started as a rail 
splitter, they say, and Jay Gould peddled 
rat traps. Neither of ’em had any special 
start, but they made themselves what they 
got to be. Who knows but what you got a 
lot in you that ain’t shown yet, or that you 
can’t be President or something too? Only 
you got to pick out what and go after it. I 
may live to be proud of you some day.” 

She didn’t. One raw March day she went 
from a steamy kitchen to hang out a lot of 
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This is the Boiler 
that Burns the Smoke 


Paves for efficiency—noted every- 
where for its simplicity and ease of 
operation—here is the heating boiler of 
marvelous cleanliness which cuts fuel costs by J} 
burning smoke successfully. Thousands of © 
these complete-combustion boilers are in use |iaauat 

—saving fuel, saving labor and delivering eee ; f 
perfect heating service in many of America’s 5.) thease Build: 

most notable Hotels, Schools, Theatres, Washington, D.C. 
Churches, Apartments, Hospitals, Resi- a 
dences, and Office, Industrial and Public Buildings. 


UTICA IMPERIAL 


SUPER-SMOKELESS 
BOILERS 


Note the illustration showing the primary and 
secondary fires. By means of a patented arrange- 
ment an abundance of heated air (oxygen), is injected 
into the combustion chamber at a point where it 
meets the smoke and soot just at the time they have 
been broken into fine particles by striking against the 
super-heated surface of the baffle section at the rear 
of the firebox. The injected oxygen mixes intimately 
with the released smoke and gases, causing a second- 
aty fire, which burns the smoke and effects the most 
perfect combustion ever attained in a heating boiler. 


Por Ganga 


A bluish-white “ Bunsen Burner” flame is produced 
whichtravelsspirallythrough 
the flues, super-heating the 
steam and keeping the flue 
surfaces clean. The smoke 
is eliminated—changed into valuable heat! 


Burn All Fuels Smokelessly — 
Even Cheap Grades of Soft Coal. 
Ideal for Oil-Burning. 


These vastly better boilers provide positive heating 
protection, because they successfully burn all kinds 
and grades of fuel. Write today for full details. 
Interesting literature and list of typical installations 
in any types of buildings in which you may be 
especially interested gladly furnished on request. 


Fort Hayes Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Caldwell Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


“Pioneers in Smokeless Combustion™ 
U-LIGAeNGa ki. 
Sales Offices in the Principal Cities of the U. S. and Canada 


Unica Heater Company, Utica, N. Y. 
Please send full information on Super-Smokeless Boilers 
for heating (kind of building)_ 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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KNIT JACKETS 
AND VESTS 


Everybody admires them on 
sight. They are right in style and 
color, and the superior tailor- 
ing appeals to those who appre- 
ciate real value. 
NOCKABOUT plain rib knit 
jackets and vests. 

Also NOCKABOUT Jackets 
and Vests of our exclusive “Gee- 
an-esS” plush knit fabrics. 


NOCKABOUT Jackets 
retail as low as $7.50 


Be sure to look for the NOCK- 
ABOUT label. 


Write us if your dealer cannot 
supply you. Descriptive folder 
on request. 


Grushlaw & Sichel 
345 Broadway, Dept.S, New York 


The Original Flexible 2 x 
Wrist Wath _g& 
Braceley” ee 


Exquisitely beautiful, 

yet no delicate parts to 
fray or wear out. Can be at- 
tached to all watches. Made to fit 
any wrist, for man, woman, or child. 
Claspets are priced within the reach 

of everyone—$2.50 to $500.00. Jeweled, 
platinum, solid gold and gold filled in white, 
green and yellow, also in sterling silver. 


Sold by Retail Jewelers EVERYWHERE 
Manufactured by 


BATES & BACON 


61-65 Union Street Attleboro, Mass. 


Commissions Paid Dally. 


Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 
p come $30w' eekly? in Pas time. ea time peoplecanearn 


Gonbee Earned $90 in a Day 
Selling America’ 's_most fairly priced and widely 


known line of ‘‘Made-to-Order” Personal and 
Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 
demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro- 
fessional people. For full ‘details and exclusive territory 


ADDRESS DEPT. A 


The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 
Troy at 2ist.St., Chicago 
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clothes and she never got ’em ironed— 
pneumonia. And within a week her son 
came up from Brockton, sold the place and 
everything in it, and turned me out. I was 
about fifteen then. Some wanted to send 
me right to the county farm, but I told ’em 
I wouldn’t stay if they did. 

“T’ll get me a job,” I said. 

I tried three or four places before I Pie 
up my mind that soda clerkin’ would suit 
me best. It looked soft—all you wanted to 
drink and as much candy as you could eat, 
and wearin’ a white coat as well. Doc Fink 
wouldn’t hear of it at first. He had an as- 
sistant then and didn’t do much soda busi- 
ness anyhow. But I kept after him, and 
finally, when his helper left to go over to 
the Central, he took me on; sort of grudgin’ 
though. 

“T don’t know much about you, Whaley,” 
says he. 

“Same here,” says I, ‘‘but we’ll both have 
a chance to learn. And I gotta hunch I’m 
gonna be the slickest soda slinger in town.” 

“The freshest anyway,” says he. 

He’s never changed his mind. Even after 
I built up the trade so he had to put in a 
new fountain he wouldn’t give me the 
credit for it. “‘The wonder is,’ says he, 

“that any customer ever comes back, with 
you calling them Tom, Dick and Harry.” 

““Well, that’s what they are, ain’t they?” 
says I. 

“And who are you?” he asks. 

“Me?” says I. ‘Why, I’m a man of 
mystery. Ever stop to think of that, Doc? 
Say, I might be ’most anybody.” 

It’s a fact, ain’t it? I come from New 
York, didn’t I? And there’s a lot of classy 
families in New York. Maybe I belong to 
oneof’em. There’sno tellin’. I might bean 
Astor or a Vanderbilt or a Morgan, that 
strayed out the front door when the butler 
was kiddin’ the Swedish nurse, and maybe 
they hunted the whole country over for me. 

But I ain’t worryin’ any over that. So 
far as I can see, there’s no special thrill in 
knowin’ just who you are, but there is more 
or less kick in speculatin’ who you might be. 
And then again there’s that notion of 
Mother Whaley’s about being whatever 
you want to be. Just a case of pickin’ and 
choosin’; and take it from me, when I write 
my own tag it’s gonna be something worth 
while. 

Being a movie star will do to begin with, 
I guess, and meanwhile I don’t see why I 
should play myself for one of the meek 
and lowly. So I look ’em in the eye and 
call the mayor Gid and the Hon. Stephen 
Z. Carter Stub and old Fink Doe. 

I was still waitin’ for some word from 
Tris Illington when I heard she’d gone back 
to New York. That was kinda funny, too, 
but likely that big stiff, Godfrey Marlowe, 
had rushed her off in such a hurry she didn’t 
have time to let me know if there was a 
stout-boy part in the new piece. Probably 
I’d get a wire some day and have to leave 
on the jump for Hollywood. I was savin’ 
up for the trip. 

And then here one Monday mornin’ Doc 
Fink reads something in the paper that gets 
him all steamed up. As there’s nobody 
else handy, he has to tell me about it. 
““Whaley,”’ says he, ‘‘did you ever see a real 
crown prince?” 

“Not that I remember of,” says I. 
ce Why? ” 

“Well,” says he, “one is to pass through 
South Adnock today—His Royal Highness, 
Gustavus Adolphus, the Crown Prince of 
Sweden.” 

“Huh!” says I. ‘‘What for?” 

“He is on his way to the mountains,” ex- 
plains the Doe, ‘‘and the Crown Princess is 


with him, as well as other noble members of 
his suite. The royal party is motoring up 
and the cars are due here about noon. 
Think of that, Whaley! The heir to the 
throne of Sweden!”’ 

“There’s two Swedes workin’ in the chair 
“They ain’t so much.” 


fact’ry,” says I. 
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But Doc shows me a picture of this 
Prince bird and gets busy pastin’ it into a 
frame that come as a root-beer ad, and 
sticks it in one of the show windows, and 
chases me upstairs to run out the flag. 

“Of course,’’ he says, “‘their Royal High- 
nesses will be passing through on the other 
side of the square, but we must do our part 
to pay some little tribute to such distin- 
guished guests.” 

“T could stand out front and yodel as 
they went by,’ I suggests. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort, Whaley,” 
says he. “I shall be obliged to put the 
store in your charge for an hour or so, as I 
have been invited by Mayor Allen to occupy 
a seat in the reviewing stand that is being 
built out from the front porch of Adnock 
Inn. I must go up and dress for the occa- 
sion now.” 

And say, half an hour later he shows up 
in an antique braid-bound cutaway, a pair 
of striped pants that I bet he was married 
in, and a high silk lid that the moths had 
fed on since the first McKinley campaign. 

“You ain’t expectin’ to go along with 
Their Highnesses, are you, Doc?” I asks. 

“T hope to salute our royal guests in a 
fitting and respectful manner,” says he. 

“Well, give ’em my regards,” says I, 
“‘and tell em I’d been there too if I hadn’t 
been detained on business.” 

It’s a two-minute walk across to Adnock 
Inn, so the Doc leaves at 10:30 to be on 
time. Half an hour later Gid Allen drops 
in on his way from city hall for his usual 
lime-and-lemon. He’s borrowed the Rev. 
Caleb Hamm’s silk hat, and he has on the 
official Prince Albert coat and a white vest, 
and he’s all swelled up with importance. 

“This is a great day for South Adnock, 
young man,” says he. “First time in our 


history we have ever had the honor of en- 


tertaining a crown prince.” 

“Tf the whole committee is costumed like 
you and Doc,” says I, ‘“‘he’s gonna be en- 
tertained all right.” 

He shakes his head solemn. “I guess 
Fink is right about you, Whaley,” says he. 
“You're an incurable Smart Aleck.” 

“T hope it’s so, Gid,” says I. “I don’t 
want to be cured.” 

Well, from then on I was kept pretty 
busy, for it seems like everybody in the 
county had come in for a glimpse of the 
royal pair, and most of ’em had to brace 
themselves with some sort of drink. One 
while there I had ’em lined up two deep at 
the counter, and they was callin’ for every- 
thing, from egg malted to banana splits. It 
was a hot day too. I shucked the white 
coat and rolled up my sleeves, and at that 
I was leakin’ like a street sprinkler. About 
noon, though, the rush let up, ’cause every- 
one had collected on the other side of the 
square, and I had a chance to get spruced 
up a bit. 

At 12:15 I stepped out and gazed across, 
but there was nothing doing. Must have 
been more’n a thousand people waitin’. 
And they kept waitin’, At 12:30 Their 
Highnesses was still missin’, but a feller in 
a flivver breezed by and yelled, ‘“‘They’re 
comin’! Had to take the detour!”’ Then I 
remembered about that piece of state-road 
construction nine miles south of here and 
how that would shunt ’em off so they’d 
have to come in from the other way. So I 
was standin’ there grinnin’ to myself when 
a couple of state troopers on motorcycles 
whizzed past, tootin’, and right behind ’em 
came this string of dust-covered limousines 
that had been circlin’ around about twenty 
miles of country road. 

The procession slowed down at the head 
of the square, and, as the first car got oppo- 
site me, someone inside said something to 
the chauffeur and the next thing I knew the 
whole line had stopped and a big bus with 
some fancy design painted on the door drew 
up at our old horse block. A big, pleasant- 
faced man leans out the window and says, 
“Soda water?” 
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“Sure!” says I. 

““Can you make the—the frosted choco- 
late?’’ he asks. 

“T'll tell the cockeyed world I can,’ 
I. ‘How many?” 

“Two,” says he. “And quickly, if you 
please.’’ With that he sort of smiles and I 
gets wise to who he is. If I was in any 
doubt, all I had to do was glance at that 
picture in the’ window. It’s Gustavus 
Adolphus, of course. 

“Right!” says I, and skips in to get the 
electric mixer goin’. 

And you might know I'd find the choc’late 
cream all out and had to dash down cellar 
after a fresh can. But I slung the drinks 
together as speedy as I could, slapped a 
clean napkin on a tray, filled the glasses, 
and was swingin’ out with the order when 
I sees this swarm of people blockin’ the door- 
way and crowdin’ the sidewalk. 

“‘Gangway!”’ Isings out. “‘Gangway for 
the royal drinks!” 

I has the tray balanced on one hand 
above my head and they makes way for me 
like I’d been chief of police. Say, you 
wouldn’t think that bunch of jays could 
move so fast. A minute ago they’d been 
over in front of the inn, but the word has 
no sooner been passed than they’ ve flocked 
over here. And they was still leggin’ it 
across the square like they was runnin’ to a 
fire—men, women and kids. 

Honest, it made me sick to watch ’em. 
As though some kind of a show was being 
staged! 

“Here you are!”’ says I, restin’ the tray 
on the door. ‘‘Two frosted.” 

And the Prince passes one to the lady, 
who must be the Crown Princess, and dips 
his face into the other. 

“‘Ah-h-h!”’ says he when he’s finished. 
And the mob pressin’ around holds their 
breath. 


’ says 


“‘How about it?” saysI. “Was it O. K., 


Gus?” 

I can’t say just why I did it either. I 
had been thinkin’ of him as Gus, I expect, 
and it just naturally popped out. But I 
could hear a gasp go up from them nearest 
to me. 

The Prince, he stares sort of queer for a 
second, and then I thought I saw a flicker 
in his eye. He puts one hand behind his 


Ea eee 


ear, like he didn’t quite get me, and says, © 


“T beg pardon?” 

So this time I speaks louder. “Was the 
drinks all right, Gus?” says I. 

“Oh, very good indeed,” says he. 
“Thank you,” and drops some: change on 
the tray. 

And as I turns Ro push my way back to 
the store I sees Doc Fink and Gid Allen 
standin’ just behind me. I shall never for- 
get the look on Doc’s face either. Say, 
you’d think he’d been watchin’ me toss a 
bomb or something. 


And Gid Allen is glarin’ at me with his 


neck flushed up the color of a new fillin’ 
station. Some of the young sports was 
snickerin’, though, and the Watson girls 
started gigglin’. 

But about then the procession begun 
rollin’ on, to go past the reviewin’ stand, 
and the crowd melted away. ’Course, I fig- 
ured I was in for a bawlin’ out by old Fink, 
but that didn’t get me nervous none. I’m 
used to hearin’ him jaw. 

It’s more’n a rough call-down I get 
though. Half an hour later, after the royal 
guests have moved on, Officer Bolan, who 


- usually spends his time guardin’ the baggage 


truck down at the railroad station, walks 
in, claps me on the shoulder. 

“Tosh, says he, ‘“‘you’re to close up here 
and come with me.” 

“Eh?” saysI. ‘‘What have I done?” 

“They’ll tell you over to headquarters,”’ 
says he. 

And say, when I walks into the chief’s 
room, blamed if there ain’t all the flower 
and chivalry of South Adnock, as you 

(Continued on Page 201) 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST FOUNDATION 
FOR BETTER EYESIGHT 
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After the bandage, what? 


q Pre a white bandage over Tom Bradley’s eyes these 
days. But his “mind’s eye”’ still sees clearly. It sees a 
dreary future of poverty and struggle—much work and few 
pleasures for his wife and children. That’s what he must 
expect, if the doctor’s worst fears are realized and the eyes 
behind that bandage cannot be reclaimed. 


And that ruthless mind’s eye of his often sees, also, a pic- 
ture of the old familiar shop the day “it” happened. 


Until that day, most of the fellows in the shop felt as Tom 
Bradley did. Nothing had ever happened to them. Nothing 
would. So they left their safety goggles in their lockers, 
or pushed them up on their foreheads when the foreman 
wasn’t looking. 


Then came that afternoon. 


Zip !!—a splinter of steel flew into the air. And the eyesight 
that Tom Bradley’s friendly, sensible goggles would have 
protected had gone dark. Was it to be night — eternal 
night for him? 

There wasn’t much heart for work the rest of that day. It 
made men who had been exposed to the same risks as Tom 
feel pretty sick and shaky, when they realized how careless 
they had been about goggles. Nothing but a shifty turn of 
chance had decided Tom should be the victim instead of one 
of themselves. 

It’s a dismal matter of record that men working under 


- hazardous conditions have scoffed at safety goggles until an 


accident has happened. 


Must a Tom Bradley always be sacrificed in such shops 
before his fellow workers awake to the need for eye protection? 


Note to Employers: Here’s what the !oss of a workman’s eye means to you: 
1. Increased overhead through increased compensation insurance rate and medical costs. 
2. Increased waste, wear and tear on machinery and tool equipment through forced introduction of new help. 


3. Decreased production through higher labor turnover. 


It would be to your advantage to analyze the individual or special eye hazards in your plant. We maintain a department 


of experienced men for this work, whose services will aid you in your problems. 


Copies of our Happy Larry safety 


bulletins will be furnished without charge to employers who wish to keep workers alive. to the folly of letting eyes go 
unprotected. Address American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 
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The Tire Builder says— 
“If one comes back 
I’m penalized” 


AS 
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To Tire Merchants: 


With Miller 29x4.40’s standard 
on the new model Fords, the value 
of the Miller Franchise automati- 
cally increases. You do not need to 
be told what demand for these 
Miller Balloons will do for your 
business. ; 


The Miller line is a complete line 
—every tire not only a super-fine 
prods but also an established 

est seller. Let us tell you about 
the Miller dealer plan. Write or 
wire the factory or nearest branch 
office. 


Miller provides for the light-car owner’ 


Miller has built the tire that will add to the pleasure and econ- 
omy and all-round satisfaction of driving light cars. It is the 
Miller 29x4.40 Balloon—the tire that will make your Ford, 
Chevrolet, Overland or Star ride with a smoothness and comfort 
that is conspicuous. 


All the advantages worked out in the Miller experience of 18 
years in tire-building are combined in this light-car balloon— 


Uniflex construction, a Miller invention that made the low . 


pressure tire practical. 


Flat-shaped design, a Miller success that eliminates uneven 
wear. 


Geared-to-the-Road tread, a Miller feature known the world over.» 
© The Miller Rubber Co. of N.Y. 


No equipment is so economical as that which renders service- 
ability and comfort. Equip with Miller 29x4.40 Balloons. It is 
made in two types:—passenger car type and heavy duty type for 
delivery service. 


Send for our new booklet on “The Care of Balloon 
Tires.” It will tell you how to increase your mileage.s 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Ohio. Branches at 


Albany Charlotte Grand Rapids Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Chicago | Houston Newark , Portland 
Baltimore mT Indianapolis New Orleans iechester 
Birmingham ohiniats Jacksonville New York Re ome 
Boston Dallas Kansas City Oklahoma City Syracuse 
Brooklyn Denver Los Angeles Omaha Toledo 
Buffalo Detroit Memphis Philadelphia Utica 

Cedar Rapids Erie Milwaukee Phoenix Washington 


Distributors in principal cities throughout the world. Dealers 
wherever there are automobiles 
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might say, bunched together. There’s the 
mayor; Dunk Fletcher, head of the cham- 
ber of commerce; three aldermen; Sam 
- Hesters, the coroner; the Hon. Stub Car- 
ter; Miss Peters, the S. P. C. A. agent; 
Dolliver, the game warden; and a dozen 
others, includin’ Doe Fink. Half of ’em 
seemed to be makin’ speeches at once, but 
when Bolan shoves me in things got as 
quiet as a prayer meetin’. 

Then Gid Allen speaks up. ‘‘ Whaley,” 
says he, “‘I suppose you know what you are 
here for.” 

“T’m a bum guesser,” says I. ‘‘ What?” 

“Then I’ll tell you,” says he. ‘‘You’ve 
let that smart-Aleck tongue of yours run 
away with you. We heard what yoursaid to 
His Royal Highness. We got a dozen wit- 
nesses, so there’s no use tryin’ to crawl out 
ofit. You have disgraced this town, brought 
shame to the cheeks of our leading citizens, 
insulted the most distinguished guest we’ve 
ever had or ever will have.” 

‘Just because I called him Gus?”’ says I. 

The Hon. Stub Carter treats himself to a 
shudder, the husky Miss Peters lets out a 
squeal, clutches her gold badge and drops 
faint into a chair. 

“You needn’t repeat that,” says Gid 
Allen. ‘‘We are now considering what 
should be done to you for this heinous 
offense.”’ 

“‘Say, lissen,”’ says I, “‘if I’m pinched for 
something, I gotta right to know what’s the 
charge, ain’t 1? What is it?” 

That sets ’em all chatterin’ again. Some 
one thing and some another, but most of 
?em thinks it ought to be for disturbin’ the 
peace; until Dunk Fletcher, who runs the 
department store, elbows to the front and 
says: “‘Your Honor and gentlemen of the 
jury, I move that the prisoner be prosecuted 
for lese majesty.”’ And that seemed to go 
big. They was all for it, and the general 
idea was that I could be sent up for from 
ten to twenty years. 

About then, though, Ross T. Cates, the 
city attorney, comes puffin’ in, and when 
they put it up to him he shakes his head. 
“Unfortunately,” says he, ‘“‘we have in this 
country no such offense on the statute 
books.” 

“What about using traitorous and sedi- 
tious language?”’ askes Stub Carter. 

But Cates couldn’t quite see how callin’ 
a crown prince by his first name came under 
that head, and he told ’em he didn’t believe 
I could be convicted of breakin’ the peace, 
either. “‘In fact,” says he, “‘I doubt if any- 
where in the criminal code you will find pro- 
vision for punishing just this sort thing.” 

“Do you mean to say,” demands Gid 
Allen, shakin’ his finger at me, “that we 
can’t do a thing to this impudent defamer 
of our fair city?” 

“Not without laying yourself liable to a 
damage suit for false arrest,” says he. ‘I’m 
only giving you the law. Personally, I 
think he deserves a sound thrashing, but 
that could only be administered by ug 

“T know what I can do,” speaks up Doc 
Fink. ‘I can discharge him from my em- 
ploy, and I do-at this instant.”’ 

“All right, Doc,” says I. ‘‘I resign, and 
I ain’t quittin’ much, I’ll shout into the 
microphone.” 

I was startin’ to edge out when the mayor 
holds up a fat hand. ‘Just a moment, 
Whaley,” says he. ‘‘ You are without a job, 
aren’t you? And nobody in South Adnock 
would either wish to or dare to give you 
employment. So you have no visible means 
of support. As such a character, I give you 
just two hours to leave town. Officer Bo- 
lan, you are detailed to see that my orders 
are carried out.” 

And with Bolan’s big fist grabbin’ my 
collar there wasn’t much left for me to do 
but go along. I gave ’em one shot before I 
left, though: “‘Say, you bunch of hicks will 
be sorry for this some day! You wait!” 

And the only one that said a decent word 
to me as I climbed on the 2:15 was Tess 
Connors, who’d slipped out of the Crystal 
Café and come down to the station. “Good 
luck, Tosh!” she calls out. ‘Send mea pic- 
ture post card when you get to Hollywood.” 
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“You bet I will, Tess,” says I. ‘‘One 
mounted in gold. Don’t worry about me.” 

And at Brattleboro I caught the express 
down from the White Mountains, curled up 
on a seat in the smoker and woke up in 
New York. 

“Now,” says I to myself, “to find my 
good friend, Iris Illington. I wonder where 
this Gloriana joint is.” 

You see, I’d been keepin’ track of her 
in the screen notes and knew she hadn’t 
started for the coast yet. I’d read how 
she’d appeared in the flesh at one of the big 
Broadway movie palaces, and how she’d 
helped at some kind of a hospital benefit. 
Then there’d been a gushy interview with 
her in one of the Sunday papers, describin’ 
her rooms at the Gloriana. So I knew right 
where to locate her. It was gonna be sim- 
ple. What did I care if I had been run out 
of South Adnock? I’d been leavin’ there 
anyway in a week or so, and what them jays 
had said just bounced off me like hail off 
aslate roof. New York was where I’d come 
from, wasn’t it? And so it was where I 
belonged. 

“Say, buddy,’”’ I asks the hash slinger 
at the lunch counter where I was. gettin’ 
breakfast, “‘how do I make the Gloriana 
from here?” 

“Why not have your man call a taxi, Mr. 
Gould?” says he, winkin’ at the customer 
on the next stool. 

“Allright,” says I, “‘run out and whistle 
one up, Perkins; and be snappy about it.” 

Anyway, I did take a taxi, and I checks 
my suitcase with a little cloakroom queen 
that was peaches plus. Next I had some 
debate with an information clerk that tries 
to high-hat me, but when he says I can’t 
talk to Miss Illington on the phone, or do 
anything but leave my name, I gives him 
the haughty sniff and walks back to the 
elevator. I remembered her floor and room 
number from the interview. 

But these movie stars are hard to get at. 
Next I runs up against a snippy French 
maid that sputters a lot of language I don’t 
understand and slams the door in my face. 
I expect some would have ealled it a day, at 
that. Not Tosh Whaley though. I hung 
around there for half an hour more, waitin’ 
for a break, and then along comes a waiter 
staggerin’ under a table all set with silver 
covered dishes. As he is let in I grabs one 
end of the table and tags right along too. 
And before Frenchie can shoo me out, 
there I am in a big room all cream and gold, 
with Iris Illington sittin’ in a window seat 
wearin’ about the spiffiest mornin’ costume 
you could dream about. Also, sprawled out 
in an overstuffed easy-chair, smokin’ a 
cigarette in a long holder, is Godfrey Mar- 
lowe. The French maid is pointin’ at me 
and makin’ rapid-fire remarks. 

“But what’s it all about, Celeste?” says 
Iris. “‘Who is this?” 

“Why, Iris!” says I. “‘You remember 
me, don’t you?” ; 

“Oh!” says she. “Now let me see. 
Aren’t you the fat boy thatrushed the por- 
ter at Springfield and gave me that bunch 
of wild flowers?” 

**No,” says I. “I’m —— 

“Ah, now I have it!’ she breaks in. 
“You are the usher at the Tivoli that I 
promised to autograph a program for last 
week.”’ 

“Not me,” says I. ‘I’m Tosh, the soda 
clerk at South Adnock, come down to see 
if you found a stout-boy part in Purple 
Passions. You know you said I could be in 
it and that you’d always ——” 

“Oh, dear!’’ says she. ‘‘Perhaps I did. 
I’m always saying silly things like that, 
aren’t I, Godfrey?” 

“Heaven knows, you are,” says he. 
“And here’s your breakfast.” 

“Oh, goody!’’ says Iris, trippin’ over and 
liftin’ one of the covers. ‘‘Chicken livers 
en brochette! M-m-m! And, Godfrey, 
give that fat boy one of my latest photos 
and take him away—at once.” 

I'll say Godfrey did. He wasn’t gentle 
about it, either, nor I didn’t care for the 
way he hissed in my ear. ‘‘ You try crash- 
ing the gate here again,’’ says he, ‘‘or 
annoying Miss Illington in any way, and 
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I’ll throw you down the elevator shaft, you 
human sausage, you!” 

“Catch me trustin’ any more movie 
stars,” says I. ‘“‘They’re the bunk.” 

And I don’t deny I was feelin’ sort of 
droopy as I drifted up Fifth Avenue and 
wandered into Central Park. Gettin’ the 


bum’s rush twice within twenty-four hours | 


don’t put you in the mood for sendin’ ap- 
plause cards to yourself. I wanted to camp 
somewhere and think things over. 

Well, I was sittin’ on a bench with my 
chin down and my eyes on my toes when I 
picked up part of a mornin’ paper some- 
body had left, and all of a sudden I sees a 
picture on the front page that looks famil- 
iar. And say, it’s me! Yeauh! No kid- 
din’! It’s one I had taken last summer, 
so’s I’d have some to pass out to the vari- 
ous Janes that were always teasin’ me for 


something to remember me by. Posed for | 
it in my white coat and all, with a glass in | 


my hand. And here it is printed, big as 
life, in a New York paper. 

That ain’t all, either. 
says: 


Underneath it 


TosH THE UNABASHED 
WHO CALLED SWEDEN’S CROWN PRINCE GUS 

Then there’s a long story, more or less 
faked up, about how I swaggers out to the 
royal car, kids their Highnesses and serves 
’em soda as offhand as if they’d come in on 
a trolley. It tells how the royal guest has 
got to be a frosted-drink fan since comin’ 
to this country, but that I’m the only soda 
clerk in America that ever had the nerve to 
call him Gus. And there’s nothing about 
what happened afterwards, for them press 
boys must have left when he did. One of 
’em, though, stopped long enough to dig up 
this picture. Anyway, there was more 
about me than about the Crown Prince; 
and when I looks on an inside page, blamed 
if they ain’t got an editorial about the 
Yankee soda clerk who treated royalty like 
home folks. 

With that I walks down the Avenue un- 
til I finds a news stand and buys some 
more papers. Uh-huh! Everyone had a 
piece about me. ‘‘By Associated Press,’ it 
says. I know what that means too. It 
means that all over the country people are 
readin’ that stuff—here, in Chicago, in San 
Francisco, in Boston, and in South Adnock. 
Say, I’d like to see Doc Fink and Gid Allen 
when they strike that. And they’ll be get- 
tin’ their papers about now. They would 
run me out of town, would they? I told 
*em they’d be sorry, but I didn’t know it 
would come so soon. 

Well, well! Famous, first rattle out of 
the box. And the thing to do was to cash 
in on it. Say, I wasn’t draggin’ my heels 
any as I starts downtown. I was Tosh 
Whaley, I was, the celebrated soda clerk. 
So I picks out the ritziest shop on the 
Avenue, strolls in and calls for the boss. 
He’s a dark, foreign-lookin’ guy, but he un- 
derstands English. 

““Well?’’ says he. 

“‘T guess you want me,” says I. 

“Oh, do I?”’ says he. ‘‘Who the blazes 
are you?” 

““There’s the answer,” says I, shovin’ the 
paper with the picture at him. “I’m Tosh 
the Unabashed.”’ 

He runs his eye over the piece, works up 
a grin, and then looks from the picture to 
me. “But you were in Vermont yester- 
day,” says he. 

“You wouldn’t expect a party with my 
talents to stay there, would you?” says I. 
“‘T knew either you or somebody else would 
be sendin’ for me, so I came right down.” 

“H-m-m!”’ says he, rubbin’ his chin. 
“The youth that called the Crown Prince 

«Gus! Yes, I believe I do want you, Tosh.” 

“How bad?” says I. 

“Why, how about twenty a week?” says 
he. 

“Make it thirty,” says I. ‘I’m the only 
one in the country, you know.” 

“Very well,” says he. ‘‘Get into a white 
coat and take that Number 1 stand, next 
to the show window.” 

So here I am, right on Fifth Avenue, 
where maybe I was born, but anyhow, 
where I belong to be. 
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Of late it had required an actual spiritual 
jar to remind Mr. Nassoum of those earlier 
origins on which he had built the edifice of 
his proud American life. But, unfailingly, 
Miss Adelaide Cowens supplied this jar. 
Mr. Nassoum never looked at Miss Cowens 
but she stripped him at a glance. She tore 
away his business significance, his fedora, 
his spats, his stick, his diamond; and 
changed him into a miserable camel boy in 
dirt and rags shouting ‘“‘ Hk! Ek!’’ through 
his nose. 

This, exactly, had just happened: Driv- 
ing home peaceably, if a little theatrically, 
he had looked up and seen Miss Cowens in 
her window. He had bowed as he always 
did. The camel boy would not suffer his 
adversary to know her power to wound him. 
He bowed very deeply indeed. But he 
could not forbear adding a few choice words 
in Syriac as he did so: 

“Sour, flat-chested, hideous-appearing 
old virgin whom no man has desired,” he 
said rapidly, his obeisance deepening as he 
recognized Mrs. Patton. ‘‘As the so uglier 
one, it is not right you should have the 
wealth, but all should be given to your 
cousin.” 

It made him feel a little better to abuse 
Miss Cowens, even if she couldn’t hear it. 
It propped him up in his own esteem. And 
besides, she had it coming to her, just for 
the way she treated mamma. 

Gentle, patient, kind mamma, who waited 
in the inner hallway now. Mamma had the 
timidity of a doe, the reticence of all true 
zenana women. She did not understand 
America, even while humbly, eagerly 
speeding her husband and flock on their 
progressive way. The most modest and 
self-effacing of souls, there was no need of 
this Miss Cowens’ cruel snubbings and 
back turnings, surely, thought Mr. Nas- 
soum, for mamma would never intrude. 

A daughter of a nomad people—of the 
Bakhtiyari—simple of tastes, unlettered, 
she had marked for herself a domestic pale 
over whose boundary she set no foot, even 
at the behest of her loved ones. Why 
should she be snubbed by a Christian lady? 
Is it not written in the Christian teaching, 
reflected Mr. Nassoum, that we are all 
progeny of one Father? 

Mamma greeted her spouse. She was a 
stoutish, pleasant-faced little woman, with 
dark liquid eyes, a destroyed figure, a 
honey-colored skin, bad teeth, and a sump- 
tuous afternoon frock of black georgette 
spangled with jet. She wore no shoes, no 
stockings, on her shapely-feet. 

Mr. Nassoum removed his coat and 
handed it to mamma. A servant, Syrian, 
flitted across the back hall, but it pleased 


| mamma personally to attend her lord. 


The family, clustering in pleasant excite- 
ment before their parent’s arrival, now 
dispersed on various errands. The house 
assumed itsnorm of activity. Itwasahand- 
some house, pervaded now pleasantly with 
the odor of a savory ragout cooking some- 
where—mutton and rice and a dash of 
garlic. 

Mr. Nassoum stood, digesting his im- 
pressions. He had purchased it, with all 
furnishings intact, from the estate of Judge 
Murphy, and the Murphy substructure was 
still visible. A pattern of stately mahog- 
any, old-fashioned paintings, long mirrors, 
walnut cases of standard sets. Upon these 
Mr. Nassoum had himself unleashed the 
Orient. A riot of rich rug patterns offered 
their softly meshed colors from floor and 


wall and table top, and a quantity of Bena-. 


res lamps and lanterns stood about on in- 
laid teak taborets. To these influences his 
progeny had added modern America. 

From the doorway was visible anumber of 
overstuffed velvet pieces, three davenports 
and a number of large armchairs—rather 
nouveau riche—a half dozen rose-shaded 
slender bridge lamps, and a mechanical slot- 
fed piano. 

As Mr. Nassoum hesitated here, his son 
Harold Lloyd climbed up on this piano 


,of Mr. Nassoum’s daily thought. 
pelled to restrict this before the gray-drab 
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bench, took a nickel from a cupful kept 
handy on top and caused the thing to burst 
into song. ‘“‘I dreamt I dwelt in marble 
halls,’ it rendered instrumentally. 

The song had no meaning for Mr. Nas- 
soum. He roused himself and passed to his 
own sanctum. This was reached by a flight 
of stairs at the left and was formerly Judge 
Murphy’s library. The library of calf vol- 
umes, indeed, still faced its walls; its great 
table, its handsome leather chairs, still 
stood in readiness, and a great picture—the 
Peale—of Washington confronted one on 
entering. But here again Mr. Nassoum 
had made concession for the East. Of all 
his private collection of rich and beautiful 
rugs, the richest, the most beautiful had 
been placed here; the finest of his taborets, 
the most sumptuous of his brasses. 

Kirmanshahs, Hamadans out of Ecba- 
tana, Karabagh, Feraghans, Ghiordes, 
Ispahans, Khorassan, old Kashan, bearing 
the weaving traceries of the Sarabend—all 
these glowed with the dim luster of spilled 
amethysts, rubies, garnets, jades and chrys- 
oprase, in that interior where Michael 
Murphy had conned his legal briefs and 
savored his Donegal whisky. 

The chairs were all pushed back. A sort 
of couch, or dais, had been created for Mr. 
Nassoum in the middle of the floor. It was 
covered with modern Bergama in rose and 
lilac like a fleecy silk buffalo robe. At the 
foot was flung a Mosul prayer rug, and an 
old Karabagh astrological carpet, with 
man’s horoscope in the zodiac symbols, 
and—where Mr. Nassoum’s feet could 
rest—a Kirmanshah with the tree of life 
delicately traced in rare violet, with a bor- 
der from Hafiz, the poet, done into Arabic: 
In the End All Men Ride Upon Two 
Sticks—the dead litter. 

Where Mr. Nassoum’s elbow would rest 
stood a small table. On it was a dish of 
phistk, a sweet wrought from pistachio 
nuts; Mr. Nassoum’s nargile neatly pre- 
pared to its usual rose water, flat leaves of 
light-hued Egyptian tobacco, and charcoal; 
some Syrian and Turkish newspapers; a 
Mohammedan rosary of wooden beads—a 
plaything purely, and assistant to reflec- 
tion—and near by a folded lounge garment, 
a cross between a Cossack’s caftan and 
what the well-dressed man is wearing as he 
loafs, wrought from a sumptuous Byzantine 
silk. There was a lounge cap to match, and 
pointed slippers of flexible leather. 

You are right—the setting, the habili- 
ments of a poet. But then Mr. Nassoum 
was a poet. If poetry, as someone has said, 
is mental lingerie, the imaginative output 
of Mr. Nassoum, like many others in his 
business, would in a month’s time put to 
shame the combined overtime product of all 
the lingerie mills of this country. 

Poetic phrasing, vivacity of word, sym- 
bolism of image were the bread and meat 
Com- 


routine of American business life, he found 
his outlet in such moments as these, when, 
in casual negligee, he could lose himself in 
the resources of the Orient, feed his spirit on 
the meditations, dreams and mental va- 
garies so familiar to the Oriental mind. 

He lost no time in getting into his robe 
and slippers; in curling his fat parentheses- 
like legs on the silk Bergama; in clapping 
his pocket mouthpiece onto the nargile; in 
ringing and even snapping his fingers at his 
servant. “A hot coal,’’ he cried in Syriac, 
pointing to his water pipe; and then, still 
snapping, to a small pierced brass lamp, 
“Let there be light,’’ he added, for he liked 
a soft amethystine glow of artificial color 
around him. 

But when he had, as usual, dabbled in his 
newspapers, he could not find the mood he 
wanted for meditation. Sitting, turning 
the gay Mohammedan beads upon his 
wrist, there did not come to him at once the 
usual easy release of mind he knew, its 
playful abandon to a realm very far indeed 
from this spot. Not even a cooling line 
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culled from a volume of Hafiz helped him. 
Rush Street, Miss Cowens and her snub- 
bings, America and its standards, seemed 
to creep into the room, bringing a hundred 
suggestive voices to his ear—in criticism 
chiefly. 

His eye, where he sat, rested on the great 
Peale of Washington consideringly. He 
admired Washington. He had felt if it was 
good enough for Judge Michael Murphy, it 
was good enough for him to look at. But 


there were certain phases of the Washing- — 


ton legend he did not exactly understand. 
His children had carried home stories from 
their school. That matter of the hatchet 
and the cherry tree—it was incredible. 
“Cherries,” said Mr. Nassoum thought- 
fully, groping a little for the peculiar sig- 
nificance. 

Not that he himself didn’t admire and 
elevate the faculty of truth. It was his own 
policy. He laid active stress on his own 
probity. In the beginning of his career in 
this country, his stress had even been 


clamor. ‘As God is my witness,” Mr. Nas- — 


soum had been wont to cry to attest his 


honesty in a bargain. Later he had pared. — 


this crudity down to a greater refinement — 


of method, but the substance was still 
there. Truth was mighty and should be 
verbally served, whenever possible. But to 
elaborate about a character like Washing- 
ton a filigree of this sort, a matter so trivial 
financially as a few cherries! And to ac- 
count it worthy of such honor among men 
like Judge Murphy, who hung the picture 
here; who, as Mr. Nassoum knew, a brief 
time before his death, as the Federal pro- 
hibition official, had beensadly involved —or 
nearly so—in scandals over liquor permits! 
Among men like his adjacent neighbors, 
who, though their children shared with his 
own instruction emphasizing this quality of 
the noble Washington, yet held sub rosa 
traffic with the illicit liquor dealer at the 
back door, violated the speed laws of their 
country, tampered with policemen, dealt as 
in a commodity with franchise. These were 
things he would never comprehend about 
America, though he would do his: best to 
conform. 

Did he not do so? Was there a man who 
tried harder to be pleasant and amenable, 
and to subscribe to form by a proper atten- 
tion to all American courtesy and idea? 

Take this very old virgin Miss Cowens, 
who was so rude—would he not lend to her 
and her confreres the best he had for their 
bazaar, the cream of his collection? His 
Hamadans of Ecbatana, his Ghiordes, his 
Kirmanshahs—yes, even the one with the 
Arabic philosophy: In the End All Men 
Ride Upon Two Sticks? Let Miss Cowens 
remember that truth! 

But all these beautiful pieces, and others. 
He had ordered Hassan, his eldest son, at a 
given signal from his friend, Mrs. Patton, to 
strip his very house for the loan collection. 


That also proved that he was familiar with ~ 


Christian teaching—to heap upon your 
enemy’s head the hot charcoals of fire! 
Suppose, for instance, he had refused, or 
lent just his worst rugs. Those gaudy 
satin-smooth bootleggers’ delights, those 
“Orientals”’ of the new-rich; acid-gleaming, 
thick-piled ‘‘Saruks’’ of modern trade. Sup- 
pose he had even arranged something like 
Neri Joseph’s joke! At a thought Mr. 
Nassoum’s face creased with laughter. He 
reached around to one side of his divan and 
produced a brown-paper-wrapped parcel, 
tied up with string, which he now undid. 
Neri Joseph—he was indeed a sad wag— 
though a skilled one—to have produced 
anything like this! What Mr. Nassoum 
saw was a small square rug, with the usual 
Sarabend influence in its border and a 
background of a peculiar penetrating blue. 
But the mirth-provoking element lay in the 
central figure. An emblem, vivid, haughty, 
dominating as the eagle in the German coat 
of arms, but much more peculiar. Indeed, 
at first glance it was difficult to say what 
(Continued on Page 204) 
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National 
Loose Leaf a2 Bound Books 


War the chart and compass are 

to the mariner, reliable records are 
to the business man. The uncharted 
rocks—“‘ Don’t know,” the adverse cur- 
rents of unprofitable lines, the shoals 
of past-due credits—are revealed; so 
they may be avoided—by using good 
records. Such records as are now easily 
possible for every business, large or 
small, through modern time- and labor- 
saving National Record Books. 

No matter what sort of record you 
keep, from a pocket memo to a complete 
accounting system, pen or machine, you 
can fill your need with a saving 
of time and trouble, through Na- 
tional record-keeping equipment. 

There are more than 3,000 sepa- 


rate items in the National Line—from 
vest pocket memos to craftsman-built 
ledgers. We have been making National 
record books for more than seventy- 
five years. You may be sure that the 
book or form that carries the National 
Eagle trademark will be of good quality 
and will embody every possible con- 
venience to help make your records 
perfect. 

National Loose Leaf and Bound 
Books and Record Forms are sold by 
good stationers almost everywhere. 
Your own stationer probably has them. 
If not, check items that interest 
you on coupon at right and mail 
it tous. We'll tell you where you 
can buy Nationals conveniently. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY, 123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 
Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 7 New York, 54 Duane Street yx Philadelphia, 1003 Market Street 4 Boston, 70 Franklin Street 


The ALADDIN KEYLESS 
LEDGER expands at the touch of 
alever. Has no key to become lost 
or mislaid. Two sizes and three 
bindings: $6.50 up. 


ACCURATE RECORDS 
Te chart and compass of your business | Za 


ALADDIN EASY-BOOKKEEPING 
SYSTEM. A complete, simplified sys- 
tem under two covers. Expands with 
your business. 3 styles of binding. 


MOGUL RING BOOK — the aristo- 

crat of ring books. Steel hinges, leath- 

et cover, wide opening rings, operated 
by booster levers. Cover $2.50 up. 


NATIONAL COLUMNAR BOOKS 

—tell at a glance how your sales, pur- 

chases, inventories compare with last 

year’s or last month’s. Ruled from 2 
to 40 columns; $1.50 up. 


PAGES and FILLER SHEETS of 
Hammermill, the Business Utility 
Paper. Who doesn’t know the good 
quality of Hammermill Bond and 
Hammermill Ledger? 


NATIONAL BUSINESS FORMS— 
Stock records, cash records, sales anal- ; 
yses, etc., right from stationer’s stock, | 


e320 : 100 different forms. 
Nat'l Blank Book Co, 


National Blank Book Co. 
123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 
’ Iam interested in the items checked below. Send me FREE litera- 
ture about them. 
For Office and 
Factory 
.. .Ledger Outfits 
.... Business Forms 
....Post Binders 
... Ring Books 4 
...Time Books . .Physicians’ 
. .Columnar Records 
Books ....Dentists’ Records 
...Cash Books . .Attorneys 
... Trial Balance Records 
. .Estimate ....Engineers’ Books 
Sheets ....Real Estate 
. .Machine Book- Forms 
keeping Equip- ....Salesmen’s Price 
ment, etc. Books 


For School and 
Professional Use 
....Note Books 
....Ring Books 
...Filler Sheets 
..Graphic Charts 


For Stores, 
Garages, etc. 
. Complete Account- 
ing Systems 
. . Installment 
Ledgers 
...Inventory Sheets 
....Stock Records 
.. Order Blanks 
. .Duplicate State- 
ment System 
... Receiving Records 
...Sales Records 
.... Parcel Post Records 
..Daily Statement 
Records, etc. 
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Now 
ELECTRICITY 
at Your Saw Handle 


Skilsaw—the electric hand saw—rips along 
at five times the rate of fast hand sawing. 
Light enough to carry right to the job. Fol- 
lows a chalk line. Easy to handle. In cutting 
out old floors, the saw can be set to cut the 
depth of the floor, without touching the sup- 
ports beneath. Keeps workman fresh for 
other work. Used by contractors in building 
homes, office buildings and factories; by in- 
dustrial concerns in maintenance, alteration 
and repair. Nota household toy, but a work- 
man’s time-saving tool—the greatest ever 
devised for workers in wood. Investigate. 


MICHEL ELECTRIC HAND SAW CO. 


3814 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


SKILSAW 


PUTS HORSE POWER AT THE SAW HANDLE 


Jobbers Desired i 


Cuts Right to the Line 


Sp cap 8 A oo LE os SLIT L Y) 
% Michel Electric a Y) 
y) Hand Saw Co., 3814 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. y) 
Y Send me your descriptive circular SEP 9and price 7 
4 of Skilsaw. No obligation incurred, y 
y) Picem | NU aant@j, cocee coccchs stay couaraseeeiiane dace acecabees Sincatast pruceszestani VY), 
Y ey 
y Street Y 
Y City: and States. 2tceeietscccsnyabc saiistse dthis gssasenvcai pens coemclassoeee y 
%Z Your Name is..scsnpon > -seeceeancesspasemnattactettvssis cavesbvomeaeetatates 4 
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Working 
Withouta Boss 


Tomorrow morning, when the 
old alarm gets too insistent, which 
will you do—rush like mad to beat 
the time clock or plan your own 
day? 

Of course you'll be out “‘to earn 
the money” in either event—but 
wouldn’t you rather be your own 
boss, and work when, where and 
as you please? 

Then listen here: Just take post- 
card or an envelope and address 
it like this: 


Box 1624 


c/,g The Saturday Evening Post 
493 Independence Square 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


On that postcard, or in the let- 
ter, write down your full name and 
address, state your age and ask for 
details of the plan which may en- 
able you to be your own boss and 
make a right good living; or at. 
least add to your present income. 


The information you want will 
come right back to you; it will in- 
terest you perhaps so much that 
almost before you know it, you 
will be 


> 


Making 
Good Money 
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(Continued from Page 202) 
precisely it was, beast or bird, and a series 
of smal] amused chuckles rippled violently 
over Mr. Nassoum’s smooth olive surface. 
That wag, Neri Joseph! ~ 

What exactly had happened was that 
Neri Joseph, Mr. Nassoum’s most skilled 
weaver and repair man, had been sent to 
Mrs. Donahue’s big country place upstate 
to do some work on a rug, and, fulfilling his 
mission, had on his last day broken his leg 
very badly. He had been penned up three 
weeks on Mrs. Donahue’s tenant farm; 
and like the spider, whose habit is ineradi- 
cable, even though the spinneret is empty, 
Neri Joseph had beguiled his enforced idle- 
ness with a very fancy attempt at weaving 
indeed. He had set up in his frame, and 
woven into a small panel of acutely blue 
modern wool an idealized portrait of a cer- 
tain small and most aggressive red bantam 
rooster whose activities were pursued near 
the farm-kitchen window. 

Neri Joseph had seized the rooster in one 
of his battle moments, with vertical spine, 
fanning arched wings and bristling feathers. 
And because Neri Joseph was Oriental he 
had transmuted the bantam with certain 
poetic touches. He had molded him into 
more Oriental contours, until he showed 
the influence of the sacred fire bird; and 
finally, as a whimsical caprice, he had en- 
dowed the rooster with four, not two, hard- 
raking spurred feet. A very cartoon of 
roosters. A very cartoon of arug. A comic 
strip in weaving. 

Mr. Nassoum lay back and laughed. Sup- 
pose he had been willing to violate himself 
as an artist—bring the Orient and its skilled 
artistry into disrepute and have arranged 
with Neri Joseph to offer anything like this! 

The bantam dropped from Mr. Nas- 
soum’s hand. His good humor was restored. 
The nargile bubbled softly. The soothing 
blend of tobacco and rose water saluted Mr. 
Nassoum’s soul, quieted his earlier unrest. 

Miss Cowens faded from his mind. 
Modern America. Into their place stole 
reverie. In this case a medley of pictures, 
not unlike the Mohammedan’s idea of 
heaven. 

It is probable that the meanest Syrian 
peddler you drive from your door, with a 
satchelful of near-torchon, could compose 
many a passionate page of original Alf- 
Laylah-Wa-Laylah. Certainly Mr. Nas- 
soum was no mean hand himself. 

America and mamma were well enough, 
but a man must have his harmless recrea- 
tions. He had a little meditation that he 
sometimes indulged. He entered into it 
now. 

It seemed to him he stood, grown much 
handsomer and younger, before a secretive 
arched doorway in a stone wall over which 
lime trees hung. He was in silk from head 
to foot and wore a turban clasped with 
pearls. His face was lifted, expectant, to- 
ward that barred door. You could see the 
moles upon it shining like globes of amber- 
gris; and though he walked comparatively 
alone, attended only by two black slaves, 
you knew that he was of high rank, seeking 
adventure in the byways of his demesne. 

And now it is upon him. The secretive 
doorway unbars. A beautiful woman, un- 
veiled and with a face like the moon—her 
name is Zobeide, and she is a captive Cir- 
cassian princess—falls at his feet, a dagger 
in hand. ‘Protect me, or I die!” she 
shrieks. ‘‘Give me succor, defender of the 
oppressed, or I live not another instant!” 

A gigantic eunuch springs out of the 
doorway, lays violent hands upon the 
beauty. 

Mr. Nassoum does not even soil his hand 
to touch him! He folds his arms, sneers, 
“‘Unhand the damsel,’ merely spurns the 
oaf with his golden-slippered foot. In a 
moment a pinch of reliable magic dust 

In reality, Mr. Nassoum, here in Rush 
Street, spurns with his foot. Involuntarily 
one fat parenthetical leg strikes out, almost 
upsetting the taboret beside him, and for a 
moment he must emerge from reverie and 
make a more practical rescue. 

But by the time he is off to Arabia again 
there is a slightly different arrangement 
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around him. In half upsetting his table 
Mr. Nassoum huddled up the rug with the 
line from Hafiz, and in doing it he inadver- 
tently pushed under it, quite concealing it, 
the warlock joke bantam of Neri Joseph. 


rr 


. R.NASSOUM! Mr. Nassoum! What 

is this that I am holding?” Miss 
Adelaide Cowens’ sharp countenance and 
sharper voice bore directly upon the gray- 
flanneled and bediamonded figure of Ben 
Ali Nassoum, the merchant, who had just 
entered his railed space in the exhibit hall, 
where, earlier, two young minions in Turk- 
ish dress had arranged his handsome allot- 
ment of woven treasure. 

It-bore not at all willingly. Miss Cowens 
had resolved that she would not speak to 
Ben Ali Nassoum from her large booth de- 
voted to the handiwork of the Guild Girls’ 
Association. Yet here she was, driven by a 
flaming curiosity she herself did not under- 
stand, and extending a small unusual- 
looking rug of an outlandish bright blue that 
had hung for more than an hour on the rail- 
ing parting her space from Nassoum’s. 

Ben Ali Nassoum surprised her. He 
turned violet—looked for an instant, ut- 
terly scandalized, then sprang violently 
forward, snatched the rug from her hand 
and thrust it behind him. 

“Het is—nothing,”’ he panted contemp- 
tuously. “‘Eet is not there. You have not 
seen it. Eet ees not of this ex-heebit! Pah! 
Er—what I mean is—a matter strictly 
private.” 

He was agitated. He had intended put- 
ting out the loveliest exhibit of rugs this 
city had ever seen, and in some odd way 
Hassan had brought along the joke, this 
beroostered travesty, matter of private re- 
laxation only, had blazoned it ridiculously 
here in public. Nor only that, his adver- 
sary had found it. 

“Nothing!” he now purred. “Eet is not 
there! A private matter solely.”” And he 
freed one plump olive hand, made a motion 
in the air as of one crocheting a few lace 
shells and would have backed into his 
booth. 

Miss Cowens shook her long jet earrings. 
“You are concealing something from me, 
Mr. Nassoum,”’ she said curtly, and a faint 
echo of color poured into her austere cheek. 

This man, this little fat Oriental, who 
had put everything in Rush Street over on 
her, should put over nothing more if she 
could help it. 

“Let me see that rug!’? she added. It 
was the tone she used in speaking to Ham, 
her colored gardener, to any of the lower 
tradesmen, and she stepped around the 
barrier of Mr. Nassoum’s person and seized 
it. “There is no reason, Mr. Nassoum, why 
I should not look at a rug if I desire. You 
are in the rug business, are you not—your 
idea, I believe, being barter and sale? I 
might buy it.” 

“Buy eet!’’ Something strangled in Mr. 
Nassoum’s throat. ‘‘No, nobodee on earth 
could buy eet.” 

“You mean—you value it so highly? It 
is unusual. Is it one of your rare pieces? 
What isit, Mr. Nassoum? What is its com- 
mercial value?” 

Mr. Nassoum swallowed. ‘“‘ Value!’ he 
said. Ripples moved his surface, he cro- 
cheted shells with both hands, laid his head 
on one shoulder with an effect of tucking it 
out of sight, and almost exploded. “‘ But eet 
has no commercial value—none!”’ Those 
cherries! Honesty is the best policy! He 
would not deviate lightly. 

He could see every detail of Miss Cow- 
en’s face. He had never been so close. Yes, 
he was right. She was really homely, and 
ignorant. She had a great many inherited 
treasures of value in that house over the 
way; good rugs, too, he knew that. But she 
knew nothing about them. Homely and 
ignorant, and rich and stingy. 

She treated her nice cousin, old Mrs. Pat- 
ton, mean—and mamma. Look at the way 
she used mamma! Still, George Washing- 
ton 

“Het could not be bought. Eet would 
have—no price,’’ said Mr. Nassoum firmly, 
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and he laid his head upon his other shoul- — 


der. ‘“‘You—you could not be int-rust 
about eet, Mees Cowens,’’ he added con- 
clusively. 

“Do not presume, please, to tell me what 
I am interested in. I do my own thinking, 
Mr. Nassoum. As for a rug without price, 


: 


that is absurd—with Oriental people! I 
have been in the Orient. Of course your 
rug has its price. I don’t care how valuable © 
it is, nor how much it is one of your special — 


pieces.”’ 
Mr. Nassoum laughed frankly. 


“Ket | 


ees the most special I own! Eet should be — 
kep’ in a glass case.”” And he laughed, with — 
a faint touch of impudence, to see a sudden ~ 
acquisitive gleam in Miss Cowens’ eyes. He 


took the bantam out of her hand. ‘“‘That 
ees why I never sell thees,’’ he smiled. 
Miss Cowens eyed him narrowly. ‘I do 


not believe that you could not be induced to — 
sell, Mr. Nassoum. Norug is priceless. But — 


I am not, of course, interested in a sale 
here. What I asked of you—and I shall in- 


sist on your answering—was the meaning 
of this rug, its name, its history. And why — 
do you value it so much and speak of keep- — 


ing it in a glass case?” 
Mr. Nassoum hesitated. But he was, 
after all, a poet, and she had asked for it. 
“T weel tell you,” he said, lowering his 
voice. ‘I have not purposelee exhibit thees 


rug, Mees Cowens, nor mention to anee 


other than yourself. Bic-cause eet ees by 
accident you see eet onlee. 
meestake brought here—onlee that. An’ I 
weel tell you why. Eet ees so spec-ial bic- 


Eet ees by a 


cause eet come to my han’ outside the 


usual bees-ness chan-nel, weeth cur-ous his- 
toree. By private geeft, onlee. But I mus’ 


tell you what you have guess’. You are 


looking at sometheeng out of the ord-in- 
ar-ee. .Some-theeng weethout dup-licate, 


I as-sure you. Leesten! You have heard of — 
rug called the mees-ing Ardebil?’’ he de- : 


manded. 

Miss Cowens had not, but murmured an 
assent. 

““Well, then, the meesing Ardebil is ver’ 
wonderful rug. Los’ for manee years—an’ 
nevair, the oreeginal, whol-ly ri-stored. 
Ket ees said the bord-er ees taken from eet 
to mend eets fam-ous com-panion een the 
Kenseengton Museum in Lon-don. 


Eet | 


ees said new pieces have been place in eet— — 


who shall say where all of eet ees—in eets 


entirety? Thees we know—eet ees ver’ old — 


piece. Back from sixteenth centuree— 


made under Shah Tamasp. A great patron — 


of art. 
Maksuod of Kashan. Manee great weavers 
among the Shiahs—but no weaver like him. 
He is greatest of all. 
soum laughed deprecatingly, showing double 
rows of perfect ivory, ‘‘do not theenk thees 
piece is part from the meesing Ardebil, 


And eet ees woven by his slave, 


No, no,” Mr. Nas- 


Mees Cowens. That would be laughable. — 


I am poor deal-er. Such treasure belong 
to the whole world. But thees leetle piece— 
I do not say, mind—but who can tell? Iam 
sure one thing. Yes, yes, there must have 
been work-pieces; leetle study pieces, Shah 
Tamasp’s slave made to ac-quire his skeel. 
An’ somewhere in the worl’ thees pieces 
come now an’ again to the han’. Theenk! 
EKef one found soch a leetle piece. Eef one 
could believe eet—of what value. Sounick! 
So special! But all thees does not int-rust! 


Onlee—you see why eet ees that I would — 


not sell soch a piece nor weesh to exhibit.” 

Mr. Nassoum was now very firm indeed; 
like a rock, like the essence of prohibition. 
He lifted one hand almost like a barrier, 
crocheted rapidly again, and with pretty 
yet positive courtesy bore off Neri Joseph’s 
bantam. 

“Shah Tamasp—the sixteenth century,” 
breathed Miss Cowens, stopping him. “But 
what is the type and the name of a piece 
like that?” 

“Oh, Ardebil—in-feer-ior Ardebil, Mees 
Cowens; and the name especial ees’’—per- 
haps Mr. Nassoum saw in his mind’s eye 
again the flight out of Syria of a small grimy 
boy, and his apotheosis here—‘‘thees much 
I can impart: I should call eet—the See- 


cret Phoenix of Syria’’—he rippled and 


(Continued on Page 207) 
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‘away! And “Caterpillar” equipment manned 
by determined men, conquers the threat of 
blocked roads and demoralized retail business. 
“Caterpillar” Tractors keep the roads open for 
octors, firemen, milkmen ....and for YOU! 
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Big cities own fleets of “Caterpillar” Tractors ... 
: smaller communities use but one or two. Busy in 
the spring and summer at building and maintain- 
ing roads, later they successfully hurl back the 
drifts of an angry Winter. 

Is your town or city provided with this cheap in- 
surance against the snow blockade? 


THEREIS A“CATERPILLAR” DEALER NEAR YOU! 


CATERPILLAR PRICES 


2-Ton [Standard]... . $1850 5-Ton [Standard] . . . $3250 
2-Ton [Snow Special] . . $2100 5-Ton [Snow Special] $3500 

[f. 0. 6, Peoria, Illinois} [f. 0. b, Peoria, Illinois} 
Thirty ([Standard]..... $3000 Sixty [Standard].... $5000 
Thirty [Snow Special] . . $3450 Sixty [Snow Special]. $5500 

[f. 0. 6. San Leandro, California] [f. 6. 6. Peoria or San Leandro} 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S.A. 
Factories: Peoria, Illinois; San Leandro, California 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 


Successor to 


BEST fisctorGo. ating Company LLOLT 
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THE TANGLEFOOT CO. 
NO OI wn nance 


(aa. Flies 
alls Wholesale | 


ANGLEFOOT Spray makes any room a death chamber 
for insects. Flies and other common household insects cannot 
escape it. They die—never revive. 


It is powerful and effective beyond your greatest expectation, 
and absolutely safe! You can use it freely, anywhere indoors. It 
harms nothing but insects. 


The name Tanglefoot is always a positive guarantee of quality 
that exceeds the claims made for it. 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


(Continued from Page 204) 
shrugged—‘‘the seemb-olic bird of breeliant 
plum-age that rise, so tradeetion say, from 
the fires an’ ash-es of preevious estate.” 

“The Secret Phoenix of Syria!’’ mur- 
mured Miss Cowens as she walked back to 
her booth. ‘“‘From the sixteenth century. 
I have always heard that a bright blue in an 
old rug is difficult to find. But I—I don’t 
believe that the creature wouldn’t sell the 
thing.” 

If there was anything Miss Adelaide 
Cowens disliked it was opposition of any 
sort. As a social arbiter and scion of Com- 
modore Cowens, she had practically never 
met any. Was this Nassoum person going 
to interpose some now? Not that she had 
had any intention of buying the gaudy 
woven scrap, with its odd four-footed beast 
or bird on that bright sea of blue. Phoenix? 
Phoenix? Yes, dimly, she remembered 
hearing of a creature, a bird, a sort of 
crested eagle, that arose from the ashes of 
a dying fire—and this had caught her eye, 
on the railing beside her booth. Going up 
to it, she had examined the piece. 

She understood that Ben Ali Nassoum 
had guaranteed to Flora Patton that he 
would lend an exhibit covering his choicest 
private treasures, which went to show again 
the Oriental character and what a liar the 
man was. For here had he not clearly in- 
tended to hold out on Flora and the rest of 
this committee and refrain from lending a 
piece that he himself admitted was without 
price? Yes, actually though she had forced 
him to describe it, to enlarge upon its rarity 
and value, he was still determined to re- 
move it. She looked over at Nassoum’s 
booth. The Phcenix was gone—into its 
glass case? 

Nassoum stood with his fat back to her; 
and there was something about the quality 
of his back—something that smacked of 
dismissal, of bland negation, that was sim- 
ply intolerable! Somebody ought to take 
the insolent creatyre in hand. Somebody, 
that is, who might want a valuable blue 
rug—this particular rug, whose blueness, 
whose curious woven efligy, first attracted 
her. 

Miss Cowens admired blue. She had a 
blue chamber on the second floor full of 
blue objects of some value; heirloom 
pieces—East and West mingling. Some 
Chinese porcelains; Wedgwood vases; blue 
Wistar glass; some India madras in a curi- 
ous blue diaper print hanging from the 
mahogany tester; a great peacock’s-tail 
fan from Ceylon; a sandalwood chest with 
dim blue arabesques. 

She transplanted the Secret Phoenix of 
Syria to this chamber, and something 
clicked definitely in her austere mind. She 
must have the Secret Phcenix of Syria! She 
must have it! First, because she was Miss 
Cowens and accustomed to get what she 
wanted; second, because its beguiling azure 
fairly cried, in her opinion, for union with 
an environment far, far more fitting than 
anything Ben Ali Nassoum could supply; 
and third, because it was Ben Ali Nassoum 
who had declared he would not part with it. 

Triply endeared to her, Miss Cowens saw 
the rug again, as it had lain in her hands. 
She saw its Sarabend delicacy of border, its 
inimitable sapphire—fruit, probably, of 
some lost secret of wool dyeing—and lastly 
she envisaged the spread pinions, the curv- 
ing claws of the gallant pheenix itself. 

“Yes, yes, I want that rug,’’ she cried, 
“and I mean to have it. I shall fight it out 
with Nassoum—and I shall win. I will buy 

. it at my price, which shall not be exces- 
sive.’ Here her own city would freely have 
absolved Miss Cowens, who was known to 
be a close bargainer. “And all Syria shall 
not stop me!” 

And with the light of battle burning in 
her eyes, a rising flush in her cheek, Miss 
Cowens stepped forward to show a patron 
the canned peaches and aprons of the Girls’ 
Guild. 

Iv 
HE epic contest which took place be- 
tween Mr. Ben Ali Nassoum and Miss 
Adelaide Cowens over the body of the Se- 
. cret Phoenix of Syria is one which would tax 
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the pen of a far more skillful narrator than 
the present one. In it may be found crystal- 
lized all the desires and thwarted passion of 
any person firmly bent upon achieving what 
seems to be a tantalizing and desirable pos- 
sibility, which yet recedes at every ap- 
proach, evaporating like the ignis fatuus 
beforethe weary traveler seeking thefriendly 
inn light. If such person be a woman of 
narrow, egotistic, intensely channeled de- 
sires—bullheaded, in short—and the ob- 
ject be some bauble of delight, some object 
of art exquisite in itself—say, a jewel es- 
pecially—we have the keynote to a whole 
literature of striving, cupidity, sacrifice, 
lust, and even destruction, in the name of 
mere possession. Of this the quest of Miss 
Cowens after the Secret Phoenix of Syria 
may be taken as a moderately moving ex- 
ample. 

I cannot say when the triple strand of 
motivation which urged her to secure it be- 
came one thing; but I do know that within 
a week of its acquaintance, and at the end 
of certain private episodes with Mr. Nas- 
soum, she had forgotten anything but one— 
that is, the utter desirability of the rug for 
itself; that life for her without the Secret 
Phoenix would be incomplete. She thought 
of nothing else. So a woman tempted by 
some diamond she covets begins to use it 
as the focus of all reveries; the center of 
meditation and planning; spins about its 
potentialities the web of her daily living 
and habits. 

By the end of a week, in view of Mr. Nas- 
soum’s unalterable stand, the Phoenix was 
imbedded in Miss Cowens’ mind to stay. 
It was at the end of her first day in the 
booth that she approached Ben Ali Nas- 
soum and, leading him aside, asked him if 
she might have another look at the Shah 
Tamasp rug. 

It took Nassoum a moment’s struggle to 
recall of what she spoke; to remember that 
fairy cobweb of poetic lingerie he had woven 
for her and trimmed so appropriately with 
those crocheted shells of gesture. But as he 
realized the subterranean excitement be- 
neath Miss Cowens’ assumption of cool 
worldly superiority, all that was poet—and 
human, as. well—rose to the challenge. 
Should he fail her? 

With an excruciating quantity of ripples, 
shrugs and undulations, he lamented the 
fact that he had dispatched it by a special 
bearer back to its usual place, but declared 
that he would produce it as a favor tomor- 
row. 

If, when tomorrow came, Miss Cowens 
was compelled to remind him, and he found 
it impossible to produce the thing before 
still another day, its value for Miss Cowens 
was surely not thereby decreased. 


As she slipped the small piece in her 
hands again she had authentically that 
curious slightly chilly feeling along the nape 
of her neck which reverent collectors claim 
they feel at contact with the authentically 
ancient. Mr. Nassoum, standing by, had in 
part something to do with this. He spoke 
freely and ably of the Shah Tamasp. Miss 
Cowens herself verified this much in the en- 
cyclopedia, but he exhibited a guarded vigi- 
lance over the Pheenix itself, an eagerness to 
have it back in his own hand that was more 
eloquent than tomes of speech. 

“Even if it is of value, there is no need of 
his snatching like that. I could not steal it.’’ 

On the second day after this, concealing 
her interest with what she believed was deep 
diplomacy, she stopped at the Oriental 
booth and—under pretense of admiring a 
Bokhara there—brought up the subject 
again, and this time mentioned a friend, a 
collector, to whom she had spoken of it. In 
fact, her friend had gone so far as to author- 
ize her to make an offer for it. ‘‘A reason- 
able offer,’ amended Miss Cowens. 

Mr. Nassoum’s negative had been as 
staunch as before. ‘“‘Weethout price,” he 
had pronounced. He even looked wounded. 
“‘T would have shame to take monee for eet. 
Ket cameasageeft. Eet ees art pr-r-oduction 
onlee, Mees Cowens.  Beautiful—yes. 
Unick—yes. I do not dee-ny all thees. But 
for a sale? Of monee—no, no! The great 
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treasures of thees worl’ are not for such bar- 
ters an’ sales. Sometime eet ees the artis’ 
heart, even in the merchant breas’, that 
weeshes to rest con-tent and tranqueel in the 
mere possession of his treasure. So here!” 

The exhibits closed next day, but very 
shortly Miss Cowens called at the Nassoum 
shops, and buying two small rugs she had 
not expected to purchase, she cornered Mr. 
Nassoum in his private office and again 
joined forces—to no avail. 

Ah, here was a moral force, as staunch 
and impenetrable as the physical body that 
incased it. That sturdy spirit and stout 
husk that had been ripened naked at birth 
on the roof of the parental mud hut, earning 
its right to life, was well prepared to with- 
stand even the pressure of a Miss Adelaide 
Cowens. At least it seemed so over what 
were, for Adelaide Cowens, two weeks of 
literal suffering. For as time passed and her 
passion grew, who shall deny that Mr. Nas- 
soum played with his fair neighbor as cruelly 
as a cat plays with a mouse? 

Committing himself to nothing, creating, 
minute by minute, the proper atmosphere, 
enhancing the desirability of the thing she 
coveted, dangling it before her eyes like a 
wisp of attractive fox fire, yet always per- 
manently intrenching in the negative: 
“Weethout price. Ishould have shame to 
take a price of monee.”’ All her addresses 
gained her nothing. 

By the end of a second week she had 
frankly cast off her ruse of buying for a 
friend. She had cajoled him to name a 
price. She had begged him to, bullied him 
to, bought of him to—had done, she felt, 
everything but go upon her knees, which 
quite probably had not occurred to Nas- 
soum, nor would he, she felt tartly, have 
cared if she had. 

“He is a bully about this, and I am cer- 
tainly losing weight,” she reflected, tying 
on her bonnet one bright day and looking 
into her glass. She was on her way for one 
more desperate clinch with Nassoum. 
“And after that, if he refuses me ——” 

She closed her eyes, a little faint at 
thought of defeat. She had just taken a 
look in at her blue room. It would never 
look right until the Secret Phoenix lay there 
among its companion rarities. 

It is just when the battle seems darkest, 
the portent of victory most doubtful, that 
fate has a way sometimes of flinging the 
favorable decision in our lap as a gift, so to 
speak; at least of pulling the props out 
beneath our aggressive stand, taking the 
ground from under our feet. 

After a drive down to the Nassoum shops 
from her home, an interval spent in mus- 
tering afresh every available argument, 
every ounce of pressure and pleading and 
morale she could conceive of, Miss Cowens 
found on this desperate day that she needed 
none. 

Mr. Ben Ali Nassoum received her in his 
tiny office cubicle and uttered words that 
for a minute, after the long beleaguering 
period, the tussle of wills between them, 
seemed incredible. 

“You mean,” she faltered at the end of 
five minutes, ‘“‘that you are going to give 
in, Mr. Nassoum, and let me have the 
Phoenix rug?” 

She moistened her lips. 
made fans of his hands. 

“Bef, Mees Cowens,”’ he said gravely, 
‘“anee one have told me t’ree weeks ago that 
I part weeth thees trea-sure, I cawn-sider 
heem crazee. Simplee, eet is that. But 
that ees biffore we have our manee talks 
over thees weeks, whan I come to know you 
more bet-ter, as a ladee of gret taste and 
dees-crimination, weeth house full of manee 
arteestic objec’. An’ so perhaps mebbe—I 
see Iam wrong. Thees little piece you de- 
sire is better to be weeth you.”’ He drummed 
with plump fingers on his desk, gazed out 
of his window into the pleasant sunny 
street. 

“And your price?”’ gasped Miss Cowens. 
Mr. Nassoum cleared his eyes and sighed. 

“Mees Cowens, I have told you manee 
time eet ees weethout a price. I have shame 
to take monee, and from thees poseetion I 

(Continued on Page 209) 
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Today both menand women want smooth hair 


2107 People 


tell how they keep 
their hair in place 


If your hair is unruly you must use some- 
thing to keep it from getting out of place. 


Yet you need not experiment! Today 
you can use the dressing that more people 
rely on than any other! = 


When 2107 people were asked what they used 
to keep their hair in place, the dressing which 
they preferred to all others was—Stacomb. 


Let us send you, free, a generous sample of 
this remarkable dressing. 

You may prefer Stacomb in cream form—in 
the attractive jar or the handy tube. Or you 
may prefer the delightful new Liquid Stacomb. 


But in either form Stacomb, you will find, is 
totally invisible on your hair, pleasant to use, 
and really keeps your hair in place—all 
day long. 

Stacomb never leaves your hair dry and 
brittle, either, as daily wetting with water makes 
it. Stacomb is actually beneficial, because it 
tends to prevent dandruff. At all drug and de- 
partment stores. 


FREE 
OFFER — 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. A-90, 113 West 18th St., New York 


Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 
Original, cream form (| New Liquid form © 
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= Write quick! Start 
$ 10 Outfit Free at once making big 
money. Rush season right at hand. 
THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 

318 W. Washington St., Dept. 1701, Chicago, III. 
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How may I earn it by October 15? 


My Name Age 

Street = 
City AN 

You fill in the amount—any amount not exceeding $100—sign your 
name and mail this ad to Box 1624, care of The Saturday Evening 
Post, 492 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. We'll very quickly 
tell you how the amount you want may be yours, 
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Adjustable 


perfect condition. 

and holds its position in any size box 
or jar. Can not drip. Aluminum 
case holds scientifically treated 
clay and spreads even moisture. 
$1.00 prepaid. Lasts a Life Time. DRY TOBACCO 


NO MORE NO MORPE 


DRY CIGARS 
EVEREADY MOISTENER CO., Dept. P., 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5040 IN ONE YEAR: 
$240 machine, $1448; $160 machine, $2160. Many St. Louis 
machines earned annually $4000. One man placed 
300. Responsible company offers exclusive advertising 
proposition. Unlimited possibilities. Protected territory. 
$1000 to $3000investment required. Experience unnecessary. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 320 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“not move. But’’—he tilted his head, 
asidering—‘“‘ betwin friens’ an’ neighbors, 
yer cawn-sideration may figure. The little 
de, the little ex-change—an’ so we can 
ange eet. Mees Cowens, I have come to 
ses con-clusion: You have a verree good, 
all Feraghan—I reemembair to wash 
—the littl’ three-by-five. How do you 
r eef we make exchange—your Fer- 
aan for my Phoenix?” 

[he blood of incredulous relief poured 
o her face. The little Feraghan was a 
e bit, worth a hundred and fifty. But 
» had other bits. This one—she had 
ird Flora Patton say she was looking for 
ug like it—she had thought she might 
mn offer to Flora. Oh, at a small profit— 
enty-five or fifty dollars, say. 

‘But, Mr. Nassoum—yes, of course, 


i 


She checked her shrill enthusiasm. In- 
2d, Mr. Nassoum checked her. 
‘And,’ he added reproachfully, ‘“‘a 


l’ sometheeng extra, since thees ees not 
aonee transaction, an’ there ees no com- 
‘ison of value betwin your rug and mine! 
, not of commercial na-ture. Say, a 
m’ly favor—the token of good will, 
netheeng to bind the bargain weeth.”’ 
ss Cowens waited. ‘‘Eet ees thees: 
imma, my wife, Mrs. Nassoum, have 
ve in your neighbor-hood. You may 
; no-tice. To reemain, to stay.” A 
tle emphasis moved Mr. Nassoum’s 
ce as he let this statement sink in. “ But 
the awther hand, my wife—she do not 
ow pipple. She ees not—well, acquaint’, 
sh the ladees especial, as I would like.” 
sighed. His eyes innocently sought 
ss Cowens’ for encouragement. 

‘Eef,”’ he said softly, ‘“‘to your little 
caghan you should add the frien’ly favor 
salling on my wife, Mrs. Nassoum—say, 
norrow ’’—he waved one fanning hand— 
af you should breeng weeth you ladee 
m’ or two—say, thees charmeeng Mrs. 
ylor we know! Eef you ladees should in 
lition ask mamma, my wife, Mrs. Nas- 
im, to join weeth you the Christ Church 
vietee that fix together these pleasant 
ying circles, an’ committees and suppers 
adees of fash-un; an, eef finilly you your- 
?, as little neighborly favor, should give 
Mrs. Nassoum invitation to your Wed- 
iday recep-tion of nex’ week—then,” 
2d Mr. Nassoum, ‘“‘weeth thees little 
tter to bin’ our bargain, on nex’ Thurs- 
y morning I will exchange for your little 
raghan my Se-cret Phoenix of Syria!”’ 

it is a terrible thing to have to eat one’s 
rds to friends: to reverse a stoutly held 
tision; an aristocratic decision too. But 
3 more terrible still to hunger unfed, like 
ntalus, within easy grasp of a desired 
‘ect that may be had for a private yield- 
of prejudice. There are ways by which 
loss of position can be camouflaged. 
Miss Cowens turned deathly pale—so 
e she drew her small lace veil to cover 
‘defeat. For one bitter instant she wa- 
ed, but she held to her cold composure. 
“Of course,” she said in a formal if 
vathless voice, “‘that is only the neigh- 
‘ly thing to do. I shall call on Mrs. 


‘sssoum. I shall see that she is presented 
‘invitation to the church society, and— 
11 shall include her for my Wednesday 
eption.” 

‘Not that she weel go,’’ said Mr. Nas- 
im sardonically when Miss Cowens had 
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left his office; ‘“‘you need geeve yourself no 
pain, ancient an’ super-fluous!: Mamma— 
Mrs. Nassoum, will riffuse all. She is more 
better ladee than manee, for she knows eet 
is better to kip her places. Still, eet ees 
well that you shall make of-fer, an’ that 
you shall suffer a little ees no harm. As to 
what you weel suffer later, some day, when 
someone ex-poun’ to you the Pheenix!” 
It was not his fault. She had asked for 
it; heshrugged. A scrap from his English 


study at Beirut College rose to mind. Mr. | 
Nassoum spread his arms and murmured | 


it aloud: 


“Whan loave-lee woman stoop to fol-lee 
Aw’ fin’ too late that men bee-tray —— 


- He chuckled. 


” 


Vv 


T FOUR o’clock Mr. Nassoum, as 
usual, sought his Rush Street residence 
and that period of pleasant relaxation that 
was his wont. But when his family had ap- 
propriately welcomed him in his splendor he 
did not immediately seek Judge Murphy’s 
library. He rang up his friend, Mrs. Flora 
Patton. 

‘‘Mrs. Pat-ton,’’ he said, ‘‘thees ees Ben 
Ali Nassoum speaking. I have good news 
for you. You weel ri-joice to hear.» You 
re-member you speak to me a while ago 
that you desire to pur-chase small Feraghan 
rug, about three by five. Some-theeng like 
the little pieces your cousin Mees Cowens 
own. Mrs. Pat-ton, you weel ri-joice to 
hear I have a duplicate of soch a piece. A 
ree-markable value have come to me, an’ 
under soch condi-tion of pri-vate nature 
as en-able me to geeve you eet. Mrs. 
Pat-ton, you are my frien’ an’ I like to 
do you the favor. You tell me you weel 
pay two hundred dollars for soch a piece, 
but we weel not bargain here. I weel make 
thees pieces a geeft—far, far below what 
eet has cost me. Mrs. Pat-ton, I weel geeve 
you theses rug for two hundred’”—Mr. 
Nassoum coughed faintly —“‘an’ feefty dol- 
lars!” : 

Exorbitant! What man would take less 
than the price offered, and a little some- 
thing extra—to bind the bargain? When a 
woman wants a thing she will go to a great 
length. 

“T could have sweendled her,’”’ reflected 
Mr. Nassoum. “‘She knows no more than 
her cousin, Mees Cowens. I could have got 
a real profit.” 

He passed in content up to his retiring 
room. He looked up at the hanging Peale 
of Washington. Cherries! 

He got into his lounge robe and slippers. 
In just a moment he would once more in- 
dulge in reverie—those chapters of personal 
Alf-Laylah-Wa-Laylah he printed pri- 
vately. In a minute he would stand in 
silks and pearls and globes of ambergris 
before that barred gate, and Zobeide, the 
moon-faced Circassian, would flash out, 
“Give me succor or I expire!” 

But he was not quite ready. He pressed 
a button for his Syrian servant and drew 
out his nargile pocket mouthpiece. 

“Zillah,” he cried in Syriac, ‘‘a hot coal,” 
and when this was done he pointed to the 
little brass lamp. 

If, unconsciously, he assumed a role of 
rather exalted character, was there not 
something to be said for one whose achieve- 
ments were so comprehensive? 

“Let there be light,’”’ ordered Mr. Nas- 
soum with an imperious snap of his fingers. 
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than at Home? 


Little children—even teacher cannot love them as Mother and 
Father do—yet too often school offers them more comfort 
and protection than their homes! 


For—almost always—school walls are Brick. School building 
codes demand brick’s fire-safety, strength, protection against 
summer heat and winter cold. And too many home walls 
are mere empty shells—easy prey for fire, decay, wind and 
weather. Home walls should learn from school walls these 
self-evident brick facts—as simple as ‘“‘A, B, C’’. 


Know these simple Facts About All-Brick Walls 


(A) —Every brick is a solid unit of 
indestructible burned clay. 

(B)—Therefore All-Brick walls cannot 
possibly decay or burn. 

(C) —AIL-Brick walls are practically im- 
pervious to heat, cold and vermin. 
No insulation required. 


(D) —AlLBrick walls never need paint- 


ing or repairs. Their upkeep cost is 
lowest. Their Beauty is permanent. 


(E) —A brick building holds its Resale 


Value—protecting your investment. 
J 


Only All-Brick walls have these advan- 
tages—so why not build of brick? Com- 
mon Brick is available everywhere. It is 
the lowest cost building material. It 
builds the lowest cost solid masonry and 
hollow masonry walls. Walls of real 
beauty, too. The books below tell how. 


THE COMMON BRICK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
2153 Guarantee Title Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Common Brick Walls 
have been selected by 
the Home Owners 
Service Institute — 


At Your Service 


These District Association Offices and 
Brick Manufacturers Everywhere 


Chicago . 614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
1735 Stout St. 

. ~ 400 U.S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn. ge pened 26 Pearl Sr: 
. 342 Douglas Bldg. 


Los Angeles ... 
New York City, 1710 Gr’d Cen. Term’! Bldg. 


112 West Plume Street 
303 City Centre Bldg. 

- 906 Lewis Building 
we. eas0lsA clas: Bik. 
. . 932 Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. . . . . 913 Arctic Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., 301 Tarbell- Watters Bldg. 


Norfolk, Va. . . 
Philadelphia . 
Portland, Ore. . . 
Salt Lake City . 


San Francisco . 


for many of the Model 
Homes being built 
under theInstitute’s di- 
rectioninleading cities. 
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Common Brick Ass’n. | 
2153 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland, O. | 
Send me the Books of Brick Beauty and | 
Economy, checked below, for which [enclose | 
the price indicated. | 
OYour Next Home”—(New Edition) Photos ! 
and Plans of 57 homes (10c) | 
“The Home You Can Afford”’—62 homes (10c) | 
“Brick, How to Build and Estimate’’—(25c) H 
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‘Farm Homes of Brick’’—(5c) 
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This is the new 
Burgess Radio ‘A’ Battery 
SPECIALLY designed “A” battery for radio service. 


A There is nothing like it in its field. 


Proportioned to permit ease of handling and convenience 
of cabinet assembly and storage, you may expect this new 
Burgess creation to give you the length of service and de- 
pendability under all conditions for which all products of 
Burgess are noted. 

If you are using the ordinary type of No. 6 “A” battery, 
we suggest that you learn for yourself from the Burgess 
Radio “A”’ the measure of service you have a right to expect. 


Ask cAny Radio Engineer 
Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL Sages Orrice: Cuicaco 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


ESPECIALLY DESIGAED FOR 
VACUUM TUBE SERVKE 
WAENT 
(BURGESS BATTERY) 
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general respect for law which prevails in a 
democracy where the law is the rule of the 
majority. In these agitators we have char- 
acters of a different stamp, men who use 
freedom for the purpose of conspiring social 
revolution by violence.” 

Let us examine some of the testimony 
before the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. We can then 
judge better the fairness and necessity of 
the proposed law. Several members of the 
American Civil Liberties Union made state- 
ments before the House Committee against 
the deportation bill. 


Mr. JOHNSON, the chairman: You think that 
an alien has a perfect right to come here and get 
into a labor strike, preach communism all he 
wants to, and advocate the overthrow of the 
Government? 

Mr. OLMSTED: Yes. 

THE CHAIRMAN: And to use the strike as a 
means toward the end that he seeks to accom- 
plish, although he has not yet become a part of 
this Government, except that he has moved in 
on us? 

Mr. OLMSTED: I think he has the same right 
as the citizen has. I do not make any distinc- 
tion between the alien and the citizen. 

Mr. Box: What? No distinction between 
citizen and alien? You believe that even if the 
alien has come in in violation of law and from 
the very inception of his connection with the 
country he has been lawless, his connection was 
formed with lawlessness 

Mr. OLMSTED: Yes, I think I would even go 
that far. 

Mr. HouapAy: Did I understand you to say 
that an alien has the right to preach the over- 
throw of government, and anarchy? 

Mr. OLMSTED: Yes. 

Mr. HouaDay: Do you believe that a citi- 
zen has that right? 

Mr. OLMSTED: Yes. 

Mr. HoLaDay: How far do you go? Do you 
believe that the alien or the citizen, either one 
of them, can have the right to follow up that 
preaching with more direct action to over- 
throw the Government? 

Mr. OLMSTED: As to that, I do not know. 


Replying to these statements, Congress- 
man Johnson said: ‘‘The witness says that 
an alien in the United States should have 
the right to preach anarchy and advocate 
the overthrow of government. Must we 
be tolerant in the face of such a public state- 
ment? To my mind, there is a tolerance 
that is cowardly. That kind of tolerance 
never won a victory for anything. You can 
be sure that if we get so tolerant in the 
United States that we lose all ideas of 
sovereignty, we soon will not be permitted 
even to know that we are tolerant. If we 
adopt the theories you have laid down here 
and let those who come from foreign coun- 
tries openly preach ideas contrary to their 
Government; let them advocate the over- 
throw of their Government, before they 
have earned the right to take part in its 
political activities; let them get up com- 
munist strikes and let all that go far 
enough, all of us will be sorry some day 
that we were so tolerant. We will wish we 
had been more vigilant. Tolerance is the 
soporific that lulls vigilance to sleep.” 


Free Speech Freely Interpreted 


Miss Kendig, another member of this 
same organization, the Civil Liberties 


‘Union, testified thus: 


Mr. VINCENT: And you claim the same right 
for the alien that you do for the citizen? 

Miss KenpiG: Yes. 

Mr. VINCENT: That is what your organiza- 
tion claims? 

Miss KENDIG: We stand on the constitu- 
tional rights of free speech, free press and as- 
semblage for all. 

Mr. VINCENT: What do you define free 
speech to mean—that a person has the right to 
say anything that he can think of that he has a 
mind to say? 

Miss Kenpia: Certainly. Otherwise it has 
no meaning. 

Mr. VINCENT: No matter how much that 
might affect that man’s government or his 
neighbors? 

Miss KENDIG: That is what the right of free 
speech means. 

Mr. VINCENT: Every court in the country 
has held that it does not mean that. 


When such organizations as this, preach- 
ing such un-American doctrines, defend 


aliens who are advocating the overthrow of 
our Government, who urge communism 
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and anarchy—then it is time for the Amc 
ican people to wake to the danger and ta 
drastic measures to defend themseh 
The existence of aliens who are acti 
anarchists, communists and socialists h 
been evident in recent years. For any ¢ 
ganization to encourage their activities j 
directly by such public statements, and 
encourage them directly by financial aid’ 
resist deportation, is a serious problem th 
must be dealt with frankly and firmly, — 
That the American people will sa 
every action taken to safeguard their j 
terests against such doctrines and actiy 
ties, and that they favor the deportation 
such radical aliens, seems certain. The 
a difference between the rights of a citix 
and the rights of an alien. It is also tn 
that no citizen has the right to advoca 
the violent overthrow of our Governmen 
the assassination of public officials and t] 
adoption of an anarchistic governmen 
Even if the citizen had the right to ady 
cate such, he would not have the right : 
follow it up with direct action. It e 
without argument that a citizen may 1 
write or say what he pleases about a neig] 
bor without having to suffer for it, if t] 
statements were injurious. If the citize 
does not have such license, then it is ce 
tainly reasonable to argue that the alice 
does not have such rights, especially if } 
is a radical, here in violation of our law 


> 


Believing What They’re Told ¥ 


The country was shocked a couple \ 
years ago at the situation in Hamtramck, 
city of 60,000 inhabitants situated withi 
the limits of Detroit, when, at a mass mee 
ing of its residents, demands were heard fi 
Polish rule, evacuation of the state poli 
and the removal of all but Polish peop 
from the community; when a judge of tt 
Federal court was harshly criticized fora 
attack on the local liquor situation and 
local justice was booed into silence whe 
attempted to speak in English in defense 
the Federal court. | 

That this was not an incidental case’ 
evident from the situation in Passaic toda} 
The strike there is conducted by foreigi 
ers, many of them not American citizen; 
who are exhibiting contempt for the lay 
enforcement officers. The foreigners at 
told by .other foreigners that the stri 
are greater in number than the law officer 
and so can best them in a battle. Men wh 
are not even citizens of the United State 
threaten the impeachment of judges; th 
local and state officials are belittled and th 
President of the United States is maligne¢ 

These men and women following th 
communist leaders, little understandin 
what it is all about, are told that this is_ 
rotten capitalist government and that b, 
organizing they can take over the Gover! 
ment and own the mills themselves. Her 
is a strike that organized labor in Ame 
refuses to assist in any way, since it is 
move to bore from within by communists 
Indeed, organized labor has found it neces 
sary to defend itself against the effo: 
these and other such radical leaders who de 
sire to gain control of the American labo 
organizations. How long can such thing 
continue before we find it too late to cleat 
house effectively? ; 

The existence and activities of alier 
criminals, gunmen and narcotic dealer 
have reached the point in various secti 
of our country where the authority 
powers of organized government are o 
defied and even challenged. The 2 
criminal and alien gunmen situation 
Chicago is now familiar news to the Am 
ican people. Police killers seem to have th 
government on the run. Most of the 
alien gunmen, imported from Southe 
Italy, according to the facts collected bt 
the House committee, have entered illegs 
as sailors or have been smuggled in othi 
wise. The situation is virtually as bad 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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HIs MOTHER had warned him again and again against 
scrambling and sliding and climbing. She had begged him to 


think of his stockings just once in a while—and to please 
tumble gently if he must tumble. Splintery boards and 
gravel and grime are so hard on youngsters’ stockings. 
For after all—they are nothing more than knitted yarn. Still 
he showed up day after day with holes and rips and runs. 


But one day she read an ad about 
a stocking called Iron Clad— 
guaranteed to wear—and wear— 
and wear. As fine a looking 
close-ribbed stocking as she could 
wish for, and more powerful than 
she could ever have hoped for. 
Iron Clads! Nothing more than 
knitted yarn—but such yarn, and 


such knitting! Triple knees. Dou- 
ble soles. Mightily fortified against 
the rubs and bumps that grind 
big holes in ordinary stockings. 


Today this mother doesn’t wear 
a worried look when she sees her 
children romp and tumble. But 
just let someone try to offer her 
a substitute for Iron Clads! 


IRON CLAD No. 17—Black, Brown, Russian Tan or Beige 
This is the children’s fine-ribbed Iron Clad with triple knee 


and double sole. If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us your remittance and we'll mail your Iron Clads direct. 
State color and size (6 to 1114, 50¢). We'll pay the postage. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Mills at St. Joseph, Michigan, and Albany, Alabama 
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ands of Extra Miles 
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S ply construction— 


Tread design eliminates 
uneven, wavy, spotty 
wear— 


ADDING 

Extra heavy curb- and THOUSANDS 
rut-resisting sidewalls— OF EXTRA 
Heavy layers of cushion MILES! 


rubber between plies 
above beads, cutting out 
the blowout and— 


No reclaimed rubber— 
Quality — 
A Pennsylvania Product 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Balloons | 


(Continued from Page 210) 
other large cities, while recent disclosures, 
including the Mellett case in Ohio, seem to 
indicate that their power extends even to 
the smaller cities and towns. Here is an 
intolerable situation that cannot be per- 
mitted to exist. 

Once before in our history we had such a 
situation and we met it fearlessly. As 
early as 1854 there appeared among the 
miners in Pennsylvania an organization 
known as the Molly Maguires. Whenever 
a dispute arose between an employe and 
a boss, the latter would be served with a 
notice, frequently decorated with rude pic- 
tures of coffins, death’s heads and the like, 
warning him to desist in his course or to 
leave the region. If he failed to obey he 
was almost sure soon after to be waylaid 
and cruelly beaten. The perpetrators of the 
deed of violence always escaped, and thus 
confidence and a sense of power grew in the 
organization, a situation parallel to the 
present one in Chicago. They became more 
and more insolent in their demands, and 
even sought to dominate local politics, with 
their eye primarily on the public funds. As 
time went on arson and murder took the 
place of beating. Rivalry existed even 
among the Mollies as to who should gain 
the greatest reputation for deeds of reck- 
less savagery. Murder after murder was 
committed without a conviction. Indeed, 
a reign of terror settled down on the region 
which made necessary the formation of 
vigilance committees. Finally the Gov- 
ernment awoke to the danger, with the re- 
sult that nineteen Molly Maguires were 
hanged and a larger number imprisoned. 
The power of the organization was com- 
pletely shattered thereby. 

Here was a striking demonstration of the 
capacity of a relatively small group of tur- 
bulent and unassimilated foreigners so to 
conduct themselves as to bring an unde- 
served disrepute upon the whole group. 
Yet once aroused to the danger, the Gov- 
ernment took the necessary steps. From 
this, is there not some ray of hope for those 
who seem to have despaired of the alien- 
gunmen situation in Chicago and else- 
where? We need to clean house again, at 
once, as was done in Pennsylvania against 
the Molly Maguires, and in the same dras- 
tic manner. We’ll get similar results! 


Loopholes to be Stopped 


The existing law provides that any alien 
who is sentenced to imprisonment for a 
term of one year or more, because of convic- 
tion in this country of a crime involving 
moral turpitude committed within five 
years after entry into the United States, is 
to be deported unless the court or judge 
sentencing such alien makes a recommenda- 
tion of nondeportation. The proposed law 
changes this in three respects—the time is 
extended from five to ten years in which the 
crime may result in deportation; the vague 
and uncertain test of moral turpitude is 
eliminated, the sole test being a sentence to 
imprisonment for a term of one year or 
more; and the power of the court or judge 
to recommend nondeportation is elim- 
inated. 

This seems to be a drastic provision, yet 
it is necessary to meet the situation. To 
illustrate: The courts have held that bur- 
glary does not involve moral turpitude; 
that a sentence for carrying concealed 
weapons does not involve moral turpitude; 
and that the alien narcotic smuggler who 
violates the Harrison Narcotic Act has not 
committed an act involving moral turpi- 
tude. 

In all these and similar cases the present 
deportation statute is not fully effective. 
But it should be effective! 

Other proposed provisions make deport- 
able the alien who is a habitual criminal 
but who escapes with sentences of less than 
a year—a total imprisonment of eighteen 
months resulting in deportation. Yet other 
provisions in the bill provide for the depor- 
tation of aliens who violate the narcotic 
laws and the white-slave-traffic act, any 
time after entry. Deportation is to take 
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place after the sentence has been served. 
Thus the alien may not escape punishment 
for his criminal act or acts by voluntarily 
deporting himself or by demanding imme- 
diate deportation, as in the recent attempt 
of Ponzi to escape the wrath of Massachu- 
setts. For if such were the case the crim- 
inal citizen would not have the same but 
a more drastic punishment inflicted for a 
similar offense—an unjust situation. If the 
lawless alien knows he is going to be pun- 
ished for his crime and then deported in ad- 
dition, he will soon acquire a respect for our 
laws and our Government. 

The alien is protected against injustice in 
that no conviction can be used as a ground 
of deportation unless it is a conviction in a 
court of record and that the judgment on 
such conviction has become final. Also an 
unconditional pardon nullifies deportation. 


Criminal and Insane Aliens 


Aliens who became insane or public 
charges within seven years from entry from 
causes not affirmatively shown to have 
arisen subsequently to entry—it is within 
five years under the present law—are to be 
deported. Under these provisions concern- 
ing insane aliens, the rich as well as the poor 
ones must be deported, for the country 
should rid itself of the rich idiot as well as 
one who is a public charge. Also “aliens 
willfully aiding aliens to evade our immi- 
gration laws are to be deported, for aliens 
who seek to aid others to enter in violation 
of our laws should not be permitted to re- 
main in the United States. 

The facts uncovered by the House com- 
mittee justify fully these provisions in the 
bill dealing with crime, insanity and the 
like. The census of the New York State 
prisons as of December 31, 1925, showed 
that there were 1513 men and 44 women 
aliens on hand at that time. More than 23 
per cent of the entire state-prison popula- 
tion were aliens, while of the insane crim- 
inals in the two institutions at Dannemora 
and Matteawan more than 35 per cent of 
the inmates were aliens. The alien inmates 
numbered 430 on the same date in the other 
penal and ‘correctional institutions of the 
state. 

In order to understand the importance of 
the matter under discussion in its relation 
to present-day crime conditions, it is worth 
noting that 3709 aliens were received in 
prisons and correctional institutions in 
New York between January 1 and Novem- 
ber 30, 1925, which was about 30 per cent 
of the total received. The alien criminals 
cost the state of New York more than 
$2,500,000 annually. Its alien insane cost 
is about $7,000,000 each year. 

Dr. George M. Kline, commissioner of 
the Department of Mental Diseases of the 
State of Massachusetts, stated to the 
House committee that Massachusetts has 
fifteen state institutions with about 22,000 
patients daily who are insane, feeble 
minded or epileptic, of whom approxi- 
mately 40 per cent are foreign born and 55 
to 60 per cent are of foreign-born parentage. 

The following brief table throws some in- 
teresting light on the question of foreign 
paupers in this country: 


NATIVE-BORN 
PAUPERS PER 


FOREIGN-BORN 
PAUPERS PER 


100,000 100,000 
NATIVE-BORN FOREIGN-BORN 
POPULATION POPULATION 
New England. ...... 127 314 
Middle Atlantic... . . 78 241 
East North Central. . .. . 80 278 


One important thing about the white- 
slave traffic is that it is essentially an 
economic phenomenon rather than a per- 
verted sex passion. Two classes of alien 
girls are brought into this country for the 
purpose of prostitution. One class consists 
of innocent girls who are brought over 
under a false understanding. The other 
class, probably constituting a large major- 
ity, are women who have already been lead- 
ing an immoral life on the other side, and 
come in the hope of bettering their pros- 
pects. When a girl has been safely intro- 
duced into the country she is completely in 
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ith the furnishings 
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Fenestra Casement Windows 


Residence of 
Mr. E. Freeman, 
Merion Station, 

Penna. 


Architects and Contractors, 
Wallace & Warner, 
Phila., Pa. 


OU will want 
Fenestra Steel 
Basement Windows 
to daylight the base- 
ment—to make it 
more useful. They 
admit 80 per cent 
more light than 
wood windows of 
the same size; open 
easily and are weath- 
er-tight whenclosed. 
At the new low 
prices, Fenestra Base- 
ment Windows rep- 
resent the utmost 
economy in home 
construction, 
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SF AOwEvER. simple or luxurious the home 


interior, Fenestra Casement Windows blend 
with the surroundings in graceful friendli- 
ness. Their small, sparkling panes and 
slender muntins add a flavor of romance to 
every room. 

And Fenestra Casements are as tight as 
wood windows weather-stripped, yet they al- 
ways open easily—never stick nor warp not 
rattle. Your draperies are kept clean by screens 
inside. These are only a few of the advan- 
tages you enjoy when you ask your architect 
and builder to use Fenestra Casements. Your 
dealer has a stock or can get them quickly. 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


C-2240 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Factories at Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif. 
and Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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D schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 

(/ all industrial structures 


Partners in Protection 


FULL-VISION \\ 
MOTOR CAR BODIES\, 


PATENTED 


c American” Press- 
ed Steel Shaft 
Hangers are light, 
rigid, efficient and 
adjustable. Their 
strong tubular de- 
sign adds to the 
good appearance 
of any shop. 


HANGERS | PULLE 
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O USE pressed steel in place of bulkier and 
weaker materials is modern, efficient, com- 
mon sense. It meets the needs of the age. 


An example of signal success in this field is 
the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company. 
The full extent of this success is attested by 
the hundreds of thousands of motor cars with 
“bodies by Budd”’ and the two huge factories 
working day and night to meet the increasing 
public demand for the protection of All-Steel 
construction and Full-Vision motor car bodies. 


It is only natural that a concern so versed in 
the advantages of pressed steel should equip 
its plants with ‘‘American’’ Steel Split 
Pulleys. 


These efficient, power transmission units, 
“American”? Pulleys, are saving power in 
thousands of factories in every country where 
industry thrives. They combine great strength 
with light weight, imposing no excess load on 
the line shaft. A source of protection to pro- 
duction schedules, this and other important 
power- and labor-saving features are fully 
described in special explanatory literature. 
Write for it. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission Pulleys, Pressed 
Steel Shaft Hangers, Pressed Steel Hand Trucks 
and Pressed.Steel Parts 


4200 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa- 


For nearest distributor carrying stock, see MacRae’s Blue Book. 


STEEL 
SPLIT as 


STEEL 


PATENTED 
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the power of the man who controls her. 
She is sometimes kept in a disorderly house, 
sometimes in a hotel or other resort, but 
always where the man can keep control of 
her. She is thoroughly frightened and 
every device is employed to prevent her 
from communicating with any outside 
source of relief or escaping—even to depriv- 
ing her of street clothing. Her life is one 
of hopeless and terrible degradation. She 
can hope for nothing except a wretched and 


| descending existence and an early death. 


Alien women are more desirable to the 
promoters of this traffic because they lack 
connections in this country, and their igno- 
rance of our language and customs makes 
escape more difficult. In addition to the 
terrible wrongs done to these women, es- 
pecially to those brought in under false pre- 
tenses, their existence has increased the 
number of prostitutes in the United States, 
has caused the introduction and dissemina- 
tion of dangerous diseases and has led to 
the introduction of various forms of unnat- 
ural vice, in addition to bringing into ill re- 
pute the good name of the great mass of our 
foreigners. 

Do not these facts relative to insanity, 
pauperism and crime reveal a situation that 
demands attention? This country must be 
protected from insane and pauper aliens, as 
well as from the alien gunman, alien crim- 
inal, alien smuggler, alien peddler of nar- 
cotics, alien trafficker in women and 
children and the alien prostitute. We must 
clean house, whatever it may cost, what- 
ever may be the effort necessary. 

The law which permits alien seamen to 
enter our ports on sixty days’ leave of ab- 
sence to seek other employment on out- 
going vessels has been abused to such an 
extent that many thousands of these ‘‘sea- 
men’’ remain in this country. Testimony 


| given before the House committee shows 


that some of the steamship lines, or those 
they employ, use this provision as a means 
of bootlegging immigrants into the coun- 
try. Many of these immigrants are of the 
most undesirable type. Many of them 
have no knowledge of seamanship, while a 
number are sailing solely for the purpose 
of smuggling. 


One-Way Sailors 


Oftentimes vessels bring in more than 
double the number of ‘“‘seamen”’ necessary 
to man them, but take out a very much 
smaller quota than they bring in. Indeed, 
it is claimed that the smuggling of immi- 
grants in this way has become a thriving 
business. If it is permitted to continue it 
will make our immigration law something 
of afarce. Heretofore there have not been 
men or money enough to round up the over- 
stayers and ship them out. Furthermore, 
it would seem that the sixty-day period is 
too liberal and that the landing privilege of 
seamen ought to be circumscribed. 

The proposed bill enlarges the number of 
places to which an alien may be deported, 
for, under existing law, deportation to a 
foreign country is conditioned upon the re- 
fusal of the country from which such alien 
entered the United States to receive back 
the alien, either absolutely or condition- 
ally. 

In many cases it has been impossible to 
reach the country from which the alien 
came except through another country, and 
that country must be willing to give transit 
through its territory. If that country 
refuses, a problem exists. In the recent re- 
port of alien defectives in New York insti- 
tutions, the New York authorities state 
that they turned over about 500 insane 
from the state institutions to the Depart- 
ment of Labor for deportation, and that the 
Labor Department deported only about 
half that number for the above reason. 
New York was thus bound to continue to 
be burdened, there being no escape under 
existing law, except that New York thinks 
that the burden should fall on the United 
States. 

Some countries refuse to take back a 
national who has been away a certain pe- 
riod of years; others decline to receive a 
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person who is not registered as a citizen; 
while some mark’ the passports of their 
subjects who leave to the effect that the 
passport is not good for return. Con- 
ditions such as these are efforts to limit 
our sovereign right to deport undesirable 
aliens—a right which we have upheld since 
the Alien and Sedition Laws of 1798, and 
one which we do not propose to have cir- 
cumscribed at the present or in the future. 

The proposed bill protects our rights 
when it provides that in the case of an alien 
entering from foreign contiguous territory 
he may be deported to such territory, or to 
the country of which he is a citizen or sub- 
ject, or to the foreign port at which he em- 
barked for such territory, irrespective of 
whether he has acquired a domicile in such 
territory. Under the existing law the only 
place specified is to the foreign port at 
which the alien embarked, the destination 
of the deported alien being left to the 
option of the Secretary of Labor. 


Men Without a Country 


. In connection with the problem of de- 
portation and the related necessity of 
registration of all aliens in this country, it 
is of value to note the following facts, 
which reveal how such legislation relative 
to deportation and registration is in the in- 
terest of the aliens themselves: 

Recently the Associated Press quoted 
Harry E. Hull, United States Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, as follows: ‘‘You 
can safely say that there are over a million 
people in this country today who cannot 
claim citizenship to any land. A great 
majority of them are unaware of this, but 
quite a few of them don’t seem to care. As 
for naturalized Americans, they can go 
abroad and very easily lose their citizen- 
ship here and there also if they are igno- 
rant or careless about the law.” 

There are many countries in Europe that 
have passed laws whereby their nationals, 
if they reside a certain number of years ina 
foreign country, lose their citizenship. In 
the event of their coming over here and 
failing to take out naturalization papers to 
become American citizens, they therefore, 
at the expiration of the specified time, 
automatically become people without a 
country. When a naturalized alien leaves 
the United States within five years of tak- 
ing out his final papers, to become a per- 
manent resident of a foreign country, his 
American citizenship is null and void. 
They, too, thus become men without a 
country. 

So far as any real benefits of citizenship 
are concerned, every alien smuggled into 
the country relinquishes all claims to pro- 
tection and rights. He is certainly not in a 
position to make any demands upon the 
United States, and his own consular offices 
do not show much enthusiasm in honoring 
any of them. 

Immigration Commissioner John P. 
Johnson, of Boston, is authority for this 
statement: ‘‘There are literally thousands 
of Canadians entering the country every 
year who evade the head tax. In some 
cases it is probable that they don’t actu- 
ally mean to stay until they arrive at their 
destination. Then either their relatives 
persuade them to remain or an attractive 
job is offered them, and then they too be- 
come men without a country. When it is 
considered that the total cost of entering 
legally is only eighteen dollars, it is sur- 
prising that there are such numbers. Con- 
ditions on the Mexican border are even 
worse, if anything; but there it isn’t so amaz- 
ing, as eighteen dollars American means 
thirty-six dollars Mexican, and thirty-six 
dollars is a lot of money to a Mexican 
peon.” 

Registration of all aliens here and the 
deportation of those here illegally will 
largely solve these problems—a solution 
that will be in the interest of the aliens 
themselves as much if not more than in our 
interest. 

The existence of these various undesir- 
able classes in this country has placed a 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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AINTINESS, poise, self-confidence—these are now 
possible every day, even under the most trying 
conditions. 


After several years of study and experiment, the United 
Drug Company, in which every Rexall Drug Store is a 
partner, has developed Gauzets. This new sanitary pad 
ideally solves the problem of personal hygiene. 


Social activities will not be interrupted. Dances and the 
theatre can be enjoyed without the slightest worry or 
annoyance. One can take an active part in outdoor life. 
One can play tennis and golf and go on motor and camp- 
ing trips with the utmost security and comfort, even in 
the hottest weather. 


Gauzets are made of highly absorbent cellulose tissue 
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and antiseptic gauze of the most exacting standard re- 
quired by hospitals. They are especially superior 
because of the new protective feature, the waterproof 
under-layer. 


Gauzets have smooth edges that make them soft and 
comfortable. They are fluffy, light, cool, thoroughly 
hygienic. And they are easily disposed of. 


Gauzets are such a notable improvement that more and 
more women are demanding them exclusively. Thou- 
sands say that no other method is so satisfactory for im- 
maculate comfort, assurance and health. 


Justask for Gauzets. No further explanation is necessary. 
They are packed one dozen in a box and are sold only at 
Rexall Drug Stores. 


SAVE with SAFETY 
at your 


DRUG STORE 
Liggetts are also Rexall stores 


You will 
recognize 
it by this 
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Both worthy to be signed 
A SILVER CUP BY LAMERIE—DATED 1742. ards of modern ftsmen at the West 
EE EEO NE eae ee poate Electric telephone works. Here every item 
Each a masterpiece in its art. The one a apparatus must measure up to the mark 
of beauty—the other, of utility—both _ of greatest efficiency and durability. 
het And so, by producing reliable equipment 
i the Bell Tel 


thing 
living up to craft standards that warran t their 80, 
makers’ signing them. Western Electric furnishes the 

The proverbially highstandardsofold-time phone System with the very foundations of 
craftsmen find their counterpart in the stand- reliable service. 
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heavy burden on the states, which in a 
number of cases has led to the demand 
that the Federal Government aid them 
financially in caring for these aliens in 
the various institutions in which they are 
confined until they can be and are de- 
ported. 

The Interstate Conference on Immigra- 
tion, October 24, 1923, recommended that 
the states urge that Congress appropriate 
sufficient money to reimburse the several 
states for the care and maintenance of alien 
public charges, and that Congress permit 
New York State to submit claims against 
the United States for $17,247,616.71 due 
prior to 1923 for the care and maintenance 
of insane aliens in state hospitals. The con- 
ference protested against the Federal Gov- 
ernment not aiding the states financially, 
especially when it persuaded the states to 
give up the head tax, with the understand- 
ing that the Federal Government should 
provide and care for these people out of the 
fund collected by the Federal Government 
from aliens entering this country—now 
eight dollars each. 

Unquestionably the responsibility for the 
presence of such classes of aliens in this 
country rests on the Federal Government. 
Though it is debatable whether the Federal 
Government should return to its former 
policy of paying the states for the care and 
maintenance of such aliens, yet there can 
be no argument concerning the necessity 
and duty of the Federal Government to re- 
lieve the states of these burdens by passing 
the proposed deportation bill, which will in- 
clude many very undesirable classes which 
can’t be deported under the vague moral- 
turpitude clause in the act of 1917. 


Toothless and Clawless 


However, the mere passage of this bill 
without the appropriation of enough money 
to carry it into effect is not enough. Con- 
gress must appropriate sufficient funds to 
enforce the immigration laws, for a tooth- 
less and clawless act is often worse than no 
law, since it leads to open violation and 
contempt for law and order. Although de- 
portations are taking place now at the rate 
of about 1000 each month, yet the funds 
appropriated are insufficient. 

The following colloquy between two 
members of the House committee, taken 
from the hearings of January 21, 1926, is 
illustrative: 


Mr. Box: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
understand why it is that the present law—the 
law relating to alien seamen—is not being en- 
forced, and if it cannot be enforced, why that is? 

Mr. WILSON: For just the same reason that 
Italy does not pay her debt. She hasn’t got the 
money. 


Few people will be willing to admit that 
conditions in Italy and the United States 
are analogous, but the answer is, neverthe- 
less, illuminating. After reading the hear- 
ings and noting the testimony as to the 
many evasions of the law relating to the 
presence of deportable aliens in this coun- 
try, to the consequent disadvantage of the 
nation, it would be still more illuminating 
to have an answer to the question: Why is 
it that Congress has not provided the 
money? 
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We certainly have millions for many 
other things, some of them not so vital to 
the well-being of our people. What is 
gained by the passage of such laws of such 
great importance to us unless adequate 
funds are provided for their enforcement? 
If money can be found for other things, 
many of these less vital, can it not be found 
to enforce legislation that has as its object 
the making of a stronger and better nation? 
Have we reached the point in this country 
where we pass a law and then bring it into 
contempt through failure to provide ways 
and means to make its provisions opera- 
tive? These are questions that demand an 
answer. 


Mr. Curran’s Views 


Mr. H. H. Curran stated just prior to his 
resignation as commissioner of immigration 
at the port of New York: ‘It is my firm be- 
lief that if quick effective action were taken 
for the expulsion of every alien known to be 
in this country in violation of the law, and 
was pursued for a reasonable period of 
time—say, a period of two years—irre- 
spective of the cost, it would be a most 
economical procedure on the part of the 
Government. Not only would thousands of 
dollars be saved to taxpayers for mainte- 
nance of those who become inmates of public 
institutions but the effect upon aliens who 
now believe that they can gain admission 
to and remain in this country illegally with 
impunity would be so great that their 
efforts to gain such admission would to a 
very large extent cease.” 

Those who are permitted to escape depor- 
tation become a menace to life, property 
and citizenship and a continuing, bur- 
den on the taxpayers of the country. Yet 
the district directors of immigration quite 
uniformly call attention to the fact that 
there are many criminals subject to depor- 
tation, even under the present laws, who 
are being released from prisons, but who 
cannot be deported on account of the fail- 
ure of Congress to provide the necessary 
funds. 

A lax enforcement of law is too expensive 
at any price. Realizing the truth of this 
statement, the Chicago Tribune in a recent 
editorial stated: ‘“‘We are confident no 
citizen of the United States would raise 
his voice were Congress to vote a lump sum 
of $25,000,000 and demand an immediate 
clean-up of aliens who do not belong in this 
country. Heisa poor householder who will 
not get rid of the rats that ravage his 
larder and endanger the health of his 
family.” 

The American people belieye firmly that 
our representatives and senators at Wash- 
ington, once the situation is brought to 
their attention, will not permit such condi- 
tions to continue—conditions which will 
result in steadily lowering the average level 
of our citizenship. Let us meet the op- 
ponents of immigration restriction when 
Congress assembles, again and let us con- 
vince them by word and deed that we mean 
to clean house at once and to make a thor- 
ough job of it when we doso. Let us see to 
it that Congress passes the proposed depor- 
tation bill and then appropriates money 
enough to enforce it properly. Let us clean 
house! 
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The 1927 Federal 
Metropolitan—the new 
improved construction— 
Patent No. 1,583,923— 
dated May 11, 1926. 


eAnnouncing ~ 


the 1927 Metropolitan 


Bigger, Stronger and More Beautiful! 


THE BUMPER THE DESIGNERS OF YOUR CAR WOULD RECOMMEND 


Greater width of bumper front, deeper 
impact bars, wider embossed ribs, a finer 
enamel — these are new features of the 
1927 Federal Metropolitan. 


Its Larger lines, its appearance of greater weight 
harmonize with and accentuate the appearance 
given to the modern car by under-slung, low- 
center-of-gravity construction, large, crowned 
fenders and balloon tires. It’s a 1927 Bumper 
worthy of your 1927 car—the bumper the de- 
signers of your car would recommend. 


The beauty of its wide, nickeled ribs over rich 
black enamel matches perfectly the aristocratic 
finish of the modern car. The spring steel back 
bar is triple-contoured for maximum cushioning 
efiect and sweeps clear to the ends for adequate 
fender protection and extra reinforcement against 
“hooking.” 


A splendid achievement in bumper design, the 
1927 Federal Metropolitan steps into the posi- 
tion of leadership in the most complete bumper 
line in the world, with prices ranging from 


$13.50 to $28.00. 


Your nearest Federal Dealer is taking advance 
orders now for Fall delivery. See him before 
you make a selection. 


THE FEDERAL PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jobbing Division: 360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Factory: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Automotive Jobbers and Distributors!—Before choosing your 
1927 merchandise ask us for full information and prices on 
the 1927 Metropolitan and the 25 other models in the Federal 

ine. You've seen the Bumper Style 
Book, of course. Let us send you a sup- 
ply for the interest of your patrons, 


s a 8 » \ \ 
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Federal Fender Guards—smart 
tear -of-car protection—harmon- 
iously carry out the individual 
beauty of every car, matching 
the full front bumper chosen. 


The Federal Am bassador—a new 
embossed spring-bar model with 
an aristocratic beauty similar to 
that of the Federal Metropolitan 
pressed steel Bumper pictured in 
the main illustration. 


The only book of its kind in the 
world!—a bumper ‘'style book"’ 
—to help you choose the model 
to match the beauty of your car. 
Ask your dealer for a copy or 
write us before you buy bumpers! 


LL 


Match the Beauty of Your Car 


(Tested and approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories) 
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Go right 
to your Alliance 


Agent 


E will gladly advise you on your fire 

insurance situation, and assist you in 
getting adequate coverage on the most 
economical basis. 


His services cost you nothing, and obligate 
you in no way. He will tell you if you are 
over-insured, as quickly as he will tell you 
if you are under-insured. 


Alliance Agents build up their business by 
service to their clients, the policy-holders. 
This service is, perforce, in the interest of 
the client, always. 


There is an Alliance Agent near you. 
Consult with him freely. 


ALLIANCE 


Insurance 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
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Wile RIVER OF LIFE 
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Flood menace is an odious term, and no 
rancher or property owner likes to have it 
applied to regions in which his holdings lie. 
He feels that repeated references to flood 
danger injure his credit. It is a fact that 
property values are less than half what the 
income from farming would justify, and it is 
estimated that nearly $10,000,000 excess 
interest has been paid by the valley because 
of flood danger or flood talk. Federal Farm 
Loan banks do not lend there. 

But most of those responsible for the 
protection of this region feel that the wiser 
course is to call attention to the dangers, 
which are inherent in the very geography 
and topography of the location, until some 
action is taken to harness the river. They 
feel that values and credit can never be on 
asound basis until that is accomplished. 

As yet no mention has been made of the 
strangest, the most curious feature of the 
whole Imperial Valley story—namely, that 
every drop of water diverted into the valley 
from the Colorado River must come through 
sixty miles of Mexican territory. The val- 
ley’s jugular vein is in a foreign country, 
and a not too stable one at that. 

The result of this situation has been as 
violent and bitter a local controversy as 
ever raged. The Eastern reader of these 
articles has no interest in such a quarrel, 
but the conditions which make it possible 
bear closely upon the whole question of the 
Colorado. 

East of the valley, between it and the 
river, lies an extensive desert, the East 
Mesa, across which runs a range of sand 
hills, the nearest approach in America to 
the great dunes of the Sahara. Other con- 
ditions are Saharan also, including the heat 
and aridity. 

A member of a summer surveying party 
in the dunes took a walk one evening. He 
merely intended to go around one of the 
sand hills, but when found two days later 
he was hopelessly insane. 

Until this year, efforts to build an im- 
proved highway across the sand hills 
seemed too great an undertaking for the 
state, which contented itself with a closely 
riveted, one-way plank road, with frequent 
turnouts. 


A Life Line in Mexico 


An improved highway is now under con- 
struction, and within a few months one of 
the biggest kicks in American automobiling 
will be a thing of the past. A trip over the 
plank road, which goes up and down over 
the sand hills like a roller coaster, is a 
never-to-be-forgotten experience. Once off 
the road in the sand, the motorist waits for 
one of the four county teams to come 
along. The chief business of the teams is to 
keep the swirling, shifting sand off the road, 
and their incidental activity is to keep 
automobiles on. 

When the transcontinental railroad was 
built the valley had not developed, and 
naturally the surveyors ran their line to 


Los Angeles, and later to San Diego, to the - 


north and south of the sand dunes respec- 
tively. The railroad is still content to tap 
the huge and remunerative traffic in the 
valley by branches from north and south, 
rather than to build a line straight through 
from Yuma. 

But the sand hills effectually protect the 
valley from flood from the east, rising as 
they do far above both the river and the 
valley. They end, however, at the interna- 
tional boundary, and the flood menace 
comes from the south and southeast, be- 
low the boundary, where there are no pro- 
tecting hills. All the seventy-odd miles of 
levees are in Mexico. 

Naturally, the early pioneer settlers did 
not attempt to build a canal through the 
sand hills, nor could they have possibly af- 
forded to doso. They followed the natural 
contour of the country and took their water 
through an old channel, the Alamo, which 
flows for a long distance just below the 


boundary, delivering water to the Amer- 
ican side near the present city of Calexico. 

Thus the Imperial Valley of California 
would not exist at all today if the water 


had not come all these years through Mex- — 


ican territory. The present Alamo is more 


than a canal; it is a great river, the sole 


supply and life line of the valley. — 

Naturally, the Mexican Government in- 
sisted upon certain concessions in return 
for permission to convey such a quantity of 
water through its territory, one of the terms 
being that all operations should be through 
means of a Mexican corporation, all of 
whose stock is owned by the directors of 
the Imperial Irrigation District of Califor- 
nia. Another condition was that lands in 
Mexico should have the right to use the 
water carried through the canal or canals, 
not exceeding “‘one-half of the volume of 
water passing through said canals.”’ 

In other words, the American originators 
of the canal system deliberately gave up 
half the water to circumvent or avoid going 
through the sand hills on the American side. 


Progress Across the Border 


But the land south of the line is just as 
rich as that to the north, and American 


capitalists began to buy it up at about the - 


same time that the Imperial Valley in Cali- 
fornia commenced to develop. In recent 
years the irrigated area below the line has 
been expanded very rapidly, much more so 
than in California, and is now at least half 
as great. It has an advantage over the 
California land in that it is served first with 
water, so to speak. It is nearer the river at 
the upper end of the canal, and is thus 
closer to the supply. 

About 90 per cent of all the irrigated 
lands below the line belong to one company, 
the Colorado Land Company, the chief 
owners of which are prominent citizens of 
Los Angeles. This company owns 832,000 
acres just below the line, of which between 
500,000 and 600,000 aeres ‘are irrigable. 
Possibly 200,000 acres in the hands of other 
owners may in time be irrigated. 

The Colorado Land Company has 132,- 
000 acres planted to cotton, the largest cot- 
ton plantation in the world under one 
ownership. It also has the largest acreage 
of alfalfa in the world under one ownership. 
Aside from alfalfa with which to feed cattle, 
cotton is about the only crop which can be 
grown, because it is one of the few which 
can be exported to this country duty free. 
The company has several thousand laborers 
in its employ, many of them Chinese. 


Now though the flood waters of the 


Colorado are not put to use at all, the low 
waters in the late summer months are all 
appropriated. Doctor Work, Secretary of 
the Interior, has stated that ‘“‘as the Mexi- 
can irrigators are at the upper end of the 
canal, the pinch of scarcity when it has 
come in the past, or when it may come in 


the future, falls first on irrigators in the 


United States.” . 
Though there is much dispute as to the 
actual quantity of water which the land- 


owners in Mexico take in time of drought, © 


they are apparently in a position to take 
more than the proportionate share which 
their lands, as compared with those in 
California, require at such a time. This 


fact is resented by many of the Imperial — 
Valley people, who argue that although — 


practically all the water originates in the 
United States, they as citizens of this 
country are unable to extend their irrigated 
lands, while owners of Mexican lands are 
continually expanding. 

The fact that the Mexican landowners 
are themselves wealthy American citizens, 
together with their supposed greater free- 
dom in.the employment of Orientals and 
the vast extent of their holdings, does not 
help to smooth matters over. Though rec- 
lamation of new land on the American side 
has not increased in recent years, in Mexico 

(Continued on Page 221) 


As 


Illuminated wave 
length window 


Switch and volume 
control 


The Wall Speaker 


Designed for use on top of the con- 
sole or to be hung on the wall. Looks 
like an old fashioned wall clock, 
flanked by four graceful spindles and 
supported by a narrow shelf at the 
bottom. From the standpoint of 
acoustics there is a certain advantage 
in having the mouth of the speaker 
six or more feet from the floor. The 
tone vibrations are better distributed. 


$65 


Model 202 


Console “‘Single-tuned Six’’ with in- 
built speaker. Space for A & B bat- 
teries and charger or socket-power 


equipment. 
$210 
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You Can Tune ‘Blindfolded 


OOK at this simple Pfanstiehl radio panel. 
There is nothing on it but a single tuning 
knob, a combined switch and volume control 
and an illuminated wave length window. You 
do not have to grope around adjusting dials. 
You simply turn one tuning knob until the 
wave length you want registers in the illumi- 
nated window. You can tune by ear, blind- 
folded. As you sweep through the scale you 
hear everything on the air in quick succession. 


The Real Secret of Tone “Beauty 


Clear tone is not enough. You want beautiful 
tone. And that depends upon a true reproduc- 
tion of the overtones. As every musician 
knows, overtones are the life and soul of 
beautiful sound. They make what is called 
tone color in voice or music. They are the 
medium through which a Paderewski ex- 
presses his temperament and genius. To lose 
or distort them in radio reception mars any 
real enjoyment of the fine radio programs be- 
ing broadcast by the best stations. 


It is All in the *‘Overtones’’ 


In the Pfanstiehl there is nothing to ob- 
struct or distort the overtones. The delicate 


PFANSTIEHL RADIO COMPANY - 


11 South La Salle Street - 


stream of radio energy while being immensely 
amplified flows unhampered through the set. 
This is due to an extreme simplicity of design. 
No complicating devices are required to cor- 
rect the errors so commonly caused by radio 
amplification. These interfere with the smooth 
flow of vibrations which carry the overtones 
and make all the difference between music 
and near-music. There are no such errors. 

If you want to enjoy the fine programs of 
great singers and musicians on the air, you 
should have a Pfanstiehl overtone receiver. 
Any Pfanstiehl dealer will demonstrate it to 
you. You will be surprised and delighted. 


Something Really NEW in 
Cabinet Design 


There is so little machinery in a Pfanstiehl, 
inside and out, that an extremely compact 
console cabinet is possible—only eighteen 
inches wide and forty-one inches high. And 
still it has room for every accessory needed to 
operate a radio, with or without built-in 
speaker —A and B batteries and charger, or 
socket-power equipment. It is a space saver; 
fits anywhere. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Prices West of the Rockies Slightly Higher 


eS. 


Tuning knob 


The “Highboy” 

A more elaborate console model, 
eighteen inches wide and seventy-four 
inches high. Speaker is contained in 
a tall, graceful superstructure extend- 
ing six feet from the floor: There is 
nothing like it in a radio design. It is 
like a grandfather's clock or perhaps 
more nearly like a tall, slender cup- 
board of old English design. 


$235 


Model 201 


“Single-tuned Six'’ Console without 
speaker, but space for A & B batteries 
and charger or socket-power equip- 
ment. Six tubes. 


$170 


uickly and as Accurately as an Expert 
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Ready to Hand You e Ne 
Over 4,000,000 Completely Finished eS 
Bunting Bushing Bearings 


Wherever the world needs bushing bearings, Bunting looms as 
a gigantic figure of service. 
Over 4,000,000 completely machined and finished “ready for 
assembly” bushing bearings are carried constantly in stock in 
Bunting stock rooms in Toledo, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and San Francisco. These include over 500 different 
sizes ranging from Y2x%x1%" up to 4¥%2x4x7. You buy 
them as needed, avoid heavy inventories and troublesome delays. 
Patterns and tool equipment for over 20,000 different designs 
enable Bunting to give prompt and low-cost service on bushing 
bearings made to blue print. 
Keeping this great factory and this enormous finished stock ready 
at all times for the needs of industry and transportation is but one 
of many characteristic and exclusive features of Bunting service. 
Special Designs Standard Automotive Phosphor Bronze 
and Sizes Sizes in Stock Replacement Bushings Cored and Solid Bars 
Completely machined and finished. 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Branches and Warehouses at 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON EXPORT DEPT. 
245 West 54th St. 2015 S. Michigan Ave. 1330 Arch St 198 Second St. 36 Oliver St. 245 West 54th St. 
Columbus 7528 Calumet 6850-685 1 Spruce 5296 Douglas 6245 Main 8488 New York City 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE ee 
don’t scare us” 


BUSHING BEARINGS 


PAT EON, T E;D 
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lands in the jungle one month are cotton 
fields soon thereafter. I rode through many 
miles of fine cotton plantations close to the 
river in Mexico which had been ten feet 
under water in 1922. 

Those who dislike the development in 
Mexico have made much of the alleged 
Japanese menace. It is true that many 
thousands of Chinese live just below the 
line, large numbers of whom are laborers for 
the company. and a few of whom are tenant 
farmers. In May, 1924, however, there 
were only 300 Japanese below the line and 
1900 in the Imperial Valley of California 
itself. 

Fears are expressed that at some future 
time these Mexican lands might become a 
huge Japanese colony filled with military 
reservists, dangerously close to our borders. 
What some future Mexican Government 
might care to do I have no means of know- 
ing, but there seems sufficient evidence that 
the present American owners, as American 
citizens, have consulted and accorded with 
the wishes of their own State Department 
in these matters. 

The American landowners in Mexico are 
aecused of trying to use peon and coolie 
labor. But to a disinterested outside ob- 
server the Chinese on the Mexican side 
seem to be offset by the Japanese on the 
American side. In any case a great portion 
of all the manual work on both sides is per- 
formed by a transient, shifting, more or 
less homeless class of Mexican labor. 

Indeed, the landowners in Mexico com- 
plain that they cannot keep: their Mexican 
labor, because the farmers on the Califor- 
nia side attract it away with higher wages. 
As far as Mexican labor is concerned, I can- 
not see that there is much to choose be- 
tween the two countries. 

The Imperial Irrigation District has a 
large bonded debt, none of which rests upon 
the Mexican lands. It is probably true also 
that the landowners in Mexico pay lighter 
taxes than those on the American side. All 
the water used by the Mexican lands is 
purchased from the Imperial Irrigation 
District, but the Mexican Government has 
something to say as to the price set. 

A violent controversy rages as to whether 
the Mexican lands pay enough for their 
share of the water. Their owners say they 
pay more than their share, including a 
reasonable proportion of the interest on the 
‘debt, and besides are more prompt and 
surer pay than some of the small farmers 
iin California; opponents on the California 
side assert the price is far short of the 
‘water’s value. 

The whole international issue is a com- 
plex one. The rapid development of the 
‘Mexican acreage has caused a boom just 
south of the border, and there is much ac- 
tivity and building on the Mexican side. It 
is said that one of the largest cottonseed 
‘mills in the world is among the new enter- 
prises in Mexicali. 


The Canal Controversy 


But most of the supplies for this activity 
‘must come from California. In 1925 the 
‘Mexican Government of the northern dis- 
trict of Lower California bought nearly 
$500,000 of supplies from Americans. 

In. three years’ time the largest of the 
landowners in Mexico has bought $1,000,- 
000 of supplies on the American side, in- 
cluding large quantities of alfalfa seed 
purchased from Arizona farmers. Though 
cotton itself can be sent out duty free, this 
large company has in a single year paid 
many hundred thousand dollars in duties 
to the United States on products of cotton 
which it has exported to this country. Be- 
sides, it has paid large duties on supplies 
imported. 

‘Thus the Mexican activity helps to swell 
many coffers on American soil, and natu- 
rally public opinion is not a unitin opposing 
such developments. It is difficult to keep 
wholly separate two countries divided by 
an imaginary line. 

But in any case a considerable element 
of Imperial Valley residents is vigorously 
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demanding the construction of an all- 
American canal on this side of the bound- 
ary, to take the valley out of Mexico. 
Indeed, there are those who go so far as to 
insist that no flood-control dam be built 
upon the Colorado by the Federal Govern- 
ment unless the legislation provides for an 
all-American canal, although the land- 
owners in the valley would have to pay for 
its construction themselves. 

For years not only the Imperial Valley 
people but residents of Southern California 
in general have disputed among themselves 
as to the advisability of building such a 
canal. It is a huge and costly undertaking, 
because it goes through a region containing 
some of the largest sand dunes in the 
world. Opponents even go so far as to 
compare its construction with that of the 
Panama Canal. 

It is not denied that as an engineering 
proposition the canal can be built; gov- 
ernments can construct and maintain cuts 
of almost any magnitude. The Suez Canal 
is a practical proposition. But opponents 
say that it is a national task, only for the 
Government to undertake, an exceedingly 
costly weapon or club to use in negotiations 
with Mexico, if such negotiations are 
needed. 


A Direct:Action Farmer 


For the individual farmers and land- 
owners of the valley to pay the cost, as 
proposed, would be ruinous, say the critics. 
It would add forty dollars an acre debt to 
every particle of land in the valley. The 
opponents say that this would cripple the 
valley, although they cynically add that be- 
fore bankruptcy came the farmers and 
other landowners would cry the baby act, 
as in some other reclamation projects, and 
run to their papa, the Federal Government, 
begging to be let off from paying. 

On the other hand, those who favor 
building the canal argue just as vehemently 
that to get out of Mexico is so indispen- 
sable to the comfort and peace of mind of 
the valley that it would increase land 
values up to $100 an acre. The new canal 
would bring in a large new acreage, which 
might be expected to add to the general 
prosperity of the valley. It is argued that 
to depend wholly upon the good will, per- 
mission and consent of a foreign govern- 
ment for water makes for uncertainty and 
credit loss. 

“We have to go out of our country as 
petitioners; we have to go begging in 
Mexico,” they say. 

It is felt that the farmers on American 
soil have no real water rights as long as the 
canal is in Mexico. At one of the early 
farmers’ meetings to discuss building an 
all-American canal, an old fellow became 
impatient. 

“Let’s go,” he said. “I have a team and 
scraper. Who’s with me?” 

In the past the valley has been taking its 
water from the Colorado at a diversion 
point not far below Yuma. In order to get 
enough water into the heading, or inlet, in 
the months of drought it has been neces- 
sary to build each year at great expense a 
temporary weir across the river, and at the 
end of the dry season to blow it up with 
dynamite, under orders and severe restric- 
tions from the War Department. 

On various occasions this weir has 
flooded Yuma, on the Arizona shore, and 
the Yuma people, with a permanent court 
injunction, have compelled the Imperial 
Valley to put up a large bond to indemnify 
them against damage. As the result of ex- 
tended litigation and long-continued ex- 
pense, it has been decided that the valley 
must abandon its present head gates and 
temporary weirs, and divert its water far- 
ther up the river at another heading where 
a weir is not needed, at an additional ex- 
pense of many millions. 

Though it would cost less to connect up 
these new works with the present canal 
through Mexico than to build an entirely 
new canal through the sand hills, there are 
those who feel that with such big expendi- 
tures necessary in any case, more debt 
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Simpson’s made-to-measure Virgin wool suits 
FOR CLOTHING AND and overcoats at $23.50 represent the pinnacle 
Taitorine SALESMEN 


of value-giving in the tailoring field. They sell eas- 
ily and win permanent friends. Our reliable money 


back guarantee insures customersa square deal. Our 
the 


salesmen a quick and 
profitable success. 


VIRGIN WOOL 
UNION MADE 
guag 10 MEASURE= 


superb values insure 


_ x suiT oR 
_,| OVERCOAT 


We See These Entire Buildings 


Due to our new and bigger values our busi- 
ness is growing faster than ever. The same 
overcoats that were sold last winter for 


$31.50 now sell for $23.50. They are 
truly the biggest values in tailoring and 
bring record breaking sales and earnings 
for salesmen! 


{ EVERY 


with a BIG Canc 


|b YOU are seeking a permanent money 
making connection with a big, wide- 
awake, rapidly growing concern, that you 
can represent with pride and confidence, 
we would like to send you samples of cloth 
and our free book, ‘The Simpson Plan.’ 


| 
| 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


FABRIC This book tells how others have 
TESTS increased their earnings and found 
ALL permanent success with Simpson. 

It shows photos and records and 
VIRGIN contains the proof of what others 


WOOL 


have done. It proves what youcando 
even by starting in your spare time. 


No Experience 
Needed 


We will teach you 
the business 


Many of our most successful 

salesmen never had any tailor- 

ing or selling experience. Chad- 
wick, who has made more than 
$6,000 a year for more than four 
years, was an 
accountant. 
Loggan was a 
carpenter. 
Ulon, who av- 
erages $73.00 
a week, wasan 
elevator opera- 
tor. Levitt was 
a soldier. Reis, 
Ryan, Ander- 
son, Feldman, crease. Last year 
Johnson and I made $6,000, 
scores of others who 

have been with us for 

years make $50 to $125 

aweek. We will teach 
you the business 
as we taught them. You 


The 


poet Fabrics and 
Biggest Values in 

; This show- 
Our History Tisshow- 
nearly 200 pure wool fabrics must be 
seen to be appreciated. The assort- 
ment is beyond all comparison the 
most attractive we have ever shown, 
the finest in quality, the most com- 
plete in variety, the biggest in value, 
every shade, every. color, every pat- 
tern, every weave in suits, topcoats 
and overcoats, union made to meas- 
ure for $23.50. No price buys bet- 
ter fit or style. They are guaranteed 
for service, for hard wear and for 
quality, and forall around satisfac- 
tion. And our DeLuxe $31.50 val- 
ues sell to the best trade—sell, sat- 
isfy and repeat. Only Two Prices, 


$23.50 and $31.50 


BIG SAMPLES 


The samples of cloth each measur- 
ing 6x 9 inches, complete with sup- 
plies in easy to carry case, weighs 
only seven pounds, but gives a 
variety unequalled in any but the 
largest stores. You must see these 
goods to appreciate their beauty 


LEVITT says: 
This is my 4th 
year with Simp- 
son, Each year 
my earnings in- 


and value. 
E have the same oppor- 
Our Financial tunity and can start in 
Responsibility your spare 


time if you 
wish. 

Simpson’s 
suitsare splen- 
didly tailored 
to fit, to wear 
and to satisfy. 
No price will 


Three ae banks, Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, 
Mercantile Trust and Savings 
Bank and Foreman Bros. National 


Mr. Mildeberger 
40 yrs. in cloth- 


Bank will gladly answer your in- Me vinionene: buy better 
quiries regarding our financial re- says, Simpson style or bet- 
sponsibility and integrity. offers biggest fer fit. Our 


Every Simpson values and best 
$25,000 Bond representative  opportunities.’’ 
is furnished with a $25,000 penal 
bond guaranteeing that if we do 
not live up to our guarantee the 
Union Indemnity Company will 
make good. It pays to represent a 
big and reliable firm. 


“Simpson Put Me On 
My Feet’’ 


says Mr. Meisner of Newark: “ When I 
began work with Simpson I had failed to 


standard is 
seldom 
equalled except in high 
priced clothes. Dollar 


per dollar, we give you 
the world’s best tailoring 
buy. 


HOW EARNINGS GROW: 
Spring 1924 Spring 1925 Spring 1926 


make progress in several other lines of 

work. I owed three months rent and had Fe pores TE See ane 
no money. Starting in Feb. I had paid up Chas. Wick 2,102 2.666 3'015 
two months rent by Easter and bought x0. House 510 "805 11610 


clothes for my family. By May I was out 
of debt and by June 1 had money in the 
bank.” 


*Indicates spare time men 


23 records like this in one city last year alone. 
Repeat orders bring increased earnings. 


World’s Greatest Values _ 


The new Simpson line for fall contains 
the biggest values and finest fabrics we 
have ever put out and without doubt 
the biggest values in tailoring history. & 


$60 to $85 
a Week 


Mr. Goodman says, 
am over 50 years of a! 
and this is the best job 
I have ever had. I was 
sick and without profit- 
able employment. 
‘ Now I have regained 
Mr. Goodman = jny health by outside 
work and earn $60 to $85 a week.’’ 


we 


: J.B. SIMPSON, INC., DEPT. 1252 


Our Free : $43 West Adams seragt Chicago, Illinois 
Book General Offices and Main Shops in Chicago 
‘The Display rooms and branch offices in New York, 
Simpson Detroit, Boston, Newark. Cail or write. 
Plan’’ Please send me without obligation, samples of cloth and your 


" which tells about the opportunity 


book, ‘The Simpson Plan I 
(Please print name.) 


gives the experience you offer men to go into the tailoring business. 
V and opinions of 163 

other salesmen who 
started from scratch 
with Simpson. Let 
us help you out of 


Your Name 


Street and Number 


the rut. 
City State 
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Hard to Start? 


[CFs it make you grind your teeth when 
you step on the starter, and it whirrs— and 
whirrs—and whirrs—without getting a spark of 
response from your motor? 


That’s the icy hand of winter getting in its 
deadly work. Most motorists try to help the mo- 
tor by working the choker fast and furiously. 
That may help the motor start, but it is taking 
a short cut to future trouble, in pouring raw un- 
exploded gasoline into the crank case, to dilute 
the oil. 


That first cold morning when your motor is 
slow in starting is a danger signal. It means your 
motor is not getting the protection it needs. The 
motor is a sensitive piece of mechanism, de- 
signed to operate best 190°F. You can force it to 
run at colder temperatures, but you are simply 
starting on the road to trouble and expense if 
you do. 


When Your Motor Acts Cold 


A cold motor means hard starting and loss of 
power when running. It means diluted oil in the 
crank case. It means rapid accumulation of car- 
bon, exhausted batteries, and eventually expen- 
sive repair and replacement charges. 

Why not avoid all this trouble and expense by install- 
ing the Allen Shutter Front? It gives you positive control 
over the heat of your motor. From your seat you can reg- 
ulate it to meet every condition—every change of temper- 
ature—and it always works. So simple and inexpensive that 
thousands prefer it to any other type of radiator protection; 
so handsome it is used as standard equipment on the 
Rolls-Royce and the very finest cars. There is an Allen 
Shutter Front for every make of car. Don’t delay—enjoy 
this protection at once. 


THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY Co. 


Manufacturers also of The Famous Allen Tire Case 
16 West 61st Street, New York 2015 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


SHUTTER 
SRONY 


Pee fern Control From the Dash!-/t Aho Always Works Works 
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y rive 


ir YOU Dt 


-— CORRECT FOR 
EFFICIENT DRIVING 


— BELOW THIS= 
TROUBLES 


| BELOW THIS- 
DANGERS 


List of Distributors 


Albany . Albany Hardware & Iron Co. 
Baltimore, Md. . R. W. Norris & Sons 
Billings, Mont. Keefe Auto Supply Co. 
Boise, Idaho... 6 2.25. % Oakley & Sons 
Boston . . Wetmore-Savage A. E. Co. 
Brooklyn . . Farrell Auto Supply Co. 
Buffalo . Auto-Fron Spring Service Co. 
Butte. Mont. . . Montana Hdwe. Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., C. R. Auto Supply Co. 
Cincinnati, O. . Watson Stabilator Co. 


Cleveland, O. . . S.A. E. Service Co, 
Davenport, Ia.. . . . .Sieg Company 
Decatur, Ill. , Washington Auto Sup. Co. 


Denver, Colo. .Foster Auto Supply Co. 
Detroit, Mich. . Baldwin Auto Parts Co. 
Duluth, Wis., Kelley-How-Thomson Co. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. . Nat'l Mill Supply Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .Adam Brown Co, 
Indianapolis, Ind., W. J. Holliday & Co, 
Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo Vulcanizing Co, 
Kansas City, Mo. Watson Stabilator Co. 
Lansing, Mich.. E.R. Schweinfurth Co. 
Louisville, Ky... Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Milwaukee, Western Motor Supply Co. 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis Iron Store Co. 
Newark, N.J. . . Elin Auto Supply Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Watson Stabilator Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. Watson Stabilator Co. 
Portland, Ore... . . . Ballou & Wright 
Reading, Pa.. . David Sternbergh, Inc. 
Rochester, N.Y. . . .Leonard M, Gard 
Rockford, Ill. . . . Schacht-Tuck Co. 
Seattle, Wash... . . Ballou & Wright 
Sioux City, la., Western Bty. & Spy. Co. 
Sioux Falls,S.D.. . Brown Garage Inc, 
South Bend, Ind.. . . Holycross & Nye 
Spokane, Wash., Colyear Motor Sales Co. 
Springfield, Mass. . B.H.Spinney Co, 
St.Louis, Mo. . . . Beck & Corbitt Co, 
St. Paul, Minn.. . Nicols, Dean & Gregg 
Syracuse, N. Y., Watson Stabilator Co. 


Toledo, O., . . Toledo Auto Equip. Co. 
Trenton, N.J. . .Watson Stabilator Co. 
Walla Walla. Colyear Motor Sales Co. 


Washington, Ill., Wash. Auto Supply Co. 
Wilkes-Barre , ,Watson Stabilator Co. 


Prices, $7.50to$15.00 


For Nickel Plated Shutter Fronts 

add $15.00 to regular prices. Gen- 

uine Nickel Silver, all models, 
complete $50.00 each. 


For a free copy of our valuable booklet 
‘The Care Your Car Needs In Winter’’, 
ask your accessory dealer, or write us. 
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might just as well be piled upon the valley 
and the whole job done at once. 

But in the last analysis the entire dispute 
boils down to whether the California people 
regard Mexico as a good or a bad neighbor. 
There is complaint that the Irrigation Dis- 
trict operates under much annoyance in 
maintaining its huge levee and canal sys- 
tem in Mexican territory. The Mexican 
Government has a pleasant habit of im- 
posing all manner of irksome duties and 
taxes upon the men and supplies which 
must be taken into its territory to maintain 
the canals and levees. 

It is said the district once had to take 
1000 luncheons down to an equal number of 
men who were fighting a flood on the levee 
below the line, and was obliged to pay 
more duty on the luncheons than their 
original cost. This was in spite of the fact 
that much of the land in Mexico, as well as 
that in California, would have been ruined 
or damaged by flood. 

But those who view Mexico in more 
friendly light say that these troubles are 
merely annoying and trivial, and that it 
would be foolish to duplicate the present 
canal system merely to get even with 
Mexico. 

It is said by those who oppose the all- 
American canal—and as far as the writer 
can discover, not denied by those who 
favor it—that the present canal system, 
estimated to be worth at least $3,000,- 
000 or $4,000,000, would fall without a 
penny’s cost into the laps of the American 
landowners in Mexico, once the all- 
American canal is built. It is also asserted 
that the California farmers would pay more 
for water than they do under the present 
arrangement. 

Anti-Mexican elements hint at the dan- 
ger to the valley’s water supply in case of 
war, with the canal coming through Mex- 
ico. 

But even an all-American canal would 
run very close to the border—not an alto- 
gether pleasant location in time of war. It 
is quite probable also that the valley will be 
obliged to fight floods by means of levees in 
Mexican territory, even after a dam is built 
up the Colorado, because there are flashy 
and dangerous tributaries far below any 
proposed dam site. . 

The truth is that the Imperial Valley is 
too close to Mexico, geographically and 
topographically, ever to get away from it 
with any degree of completeness. As well 
try to separate Siamese twins. Like any 
border community, everything would be 
off in time of war; that is the inevitable 
condition of living on the border. 


Customers for the Colorado 


On the other hand, an all-American canal 
might check somewhat the Mexican and 
stimulate correspondingly the process of 
American reclamation. But desirable as 
this object appears to many local residents, 
they cannot logically expect people in the 
Middle West and East to get much excited 
about bringing in more irrigated land. In 
these other sections there is a rather firm 
conviction that too much land is under cul- 
tivation now. 

What the Imperial Valley has a right to 
expect from the Government is protection 
for the immense investment already made. 
It has a right to ask that a dam be built up 
the river for such a purpose—namely, pro- 
tection against floods. 

Yet the necessities of the Imperial Val- 
ley, dramatic as they are, do not form by 
any manner of means the sole impelling 
motive for such construction. All the low 
water of the Colorado is appropriated now; 
but if the dam were built and the flood 
waters impounded, there would be a vast 
additional quantity. Such a dam would 
store the flood waters for about a year, and 
of this amount Los Angeles and other cities 
of Southern California would like to take 
for future domestic use at least a tenth or 
an eighth. 

Mr. Hoover recently said that though 
North Carolina has had the greatest 
economic development of any state in the 
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past fifteen years, and that migrations to 
Florida in recent months had been the most 
rapid in the history of the country, yet the 
heaviest individual migration was the 
movement of about 1,000,000 persons: to 
the Los Angeles area in the past ten years, 

To what extent this movement will con 
tinue no one knows. Discussing the reasons 
for the growth of Southern California is a 
popular indoor sport all over the country, 
second only in the last year or so to a simi- 
lar debate in regard to Florida. It does not. 
belong in this article. Yet the movement 
appears to be a continuing one, although 
with less crazy momentum than in 1923. 

Leaving out of account the rabid state 
ments of extreme partisans, it seems certain 
that as in other Southern areas, popula. 
tion will continue to grow because of the 
increasing practice of people in the Fas’ 
and North to seek a mild winter climate. 
The intensive form of agriculture in vogue 
is capable of supporting a dense population, 
and industrial development will suppo: 
even more. 

The increase in population has been most. 
marked in the coastal belt, which includes 
all the large cities in the southern part of 
the state, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Long 
Beach and San Diego, all of which are out- 
side the Colorado River basin. 

But if this region continues to grow in 
the next ten or fifteen years at anything ap- 
proaching the rate of increase for the cor- 
responding past period, it will have to go 
outside for its water, and there is no place 
to go except the Colorado River.. With 20 
per cent of the state’s habitable area and 
nearly half the population, this region has 
1 per cent of the water supply. 


America’s Desert City 


“Our section has been blessed with prac- 
tically everything except water and coal,” 
says an enthusiastic California congress- 
man with a sense of humor. “‘A man once 
said that his section had everything but 
water and good society, and a lady replied 
that she understood that that was all that 
hell lacked. We have good society, but not 
sufficient water.” 

In a previous article it was explained i in 
some detail how in the Far West, with the 
exception of the extreme Northwest, water 
is the basis of life in a sense entirely differ- 
ent from the East and Middle West. Ina 
manner peculiar to itself, Southern Cali- 
fornia is built around the unit of a drop of 
water. ig 

Easterners coming there to live, and see- 
ing green lawns and gardens, never seem 
quite to realize what it means to supply 
them with ,water across the rough moun- 
tain ranges and hundreds of miles of sur- 
rounding deserts. For unless one of the — 
Australian cities disputes the title, Los 
Angeles is really the world’s greatest desert 
city, a fact whose implications few people 
seem to grasp. 

The coastal belt or valley of Souther 
California is surrounded on three sides by 
deserts, the water supply of which, if there 
be any, is entirely inadequate to take care 
of even a fraction of their own irrigable 
lands. 

There is underground water beneath tha 
coastal belt; in fact, the area as a whole de 
pends upon that source. But it is fast be- 
ing depleted. Artesian wells which in the 
late 90’s spouted high in the air, now have 
to be pumped to a great distance. One 
manufacturer of pumps alone did $500,000 
of business last year merely lengthening 
pump columns. Many wells have dropped 
an average of two and a half feet a year fo 
nearly thirty years. 

One well belonging to the city of Long 
Beach was under sufficient pressure to rise 
sixty feet above the ground surface when it 
was drilled in the late 90’s. Last year the 
water level was fifty feet below the ground, 
a total drop of 110 feet. The level is falling 
along the entire coastal belt. 

Not only is the rainfall inadequate to tha a 
growing population but the country is sub- 
ject to droughts of appalling intensity 

(Continued on Page 225) 
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O “cosmetician” could be more pre- 

cise, nor could a head barber be 
more solicitous in smoothing a favorite 
customer’s face. 


A pair of calloused hands takes the 
place of smooth fingers. A bucket of life- 
lengthening oils and greases replaces the 
jar of cold cream. But it’s a facial massage 
—applied to a rough, rugged, sturdy hide 
that is being processed for Graton & 
Knight belting leather. 


After that hide has been cut up into 
strips and matched for uniformity of 
thickness and weight, after these many 
matched strips have been combined into 
a length of leather belting, the result of 
this exacting treatment in the Graton & 
Knight currying process is a belt that 


A facial massage 
for a tough hide 


’ will stand the test of wear, tear, and use. 


Moisture, heat, and friction, the rub- 
bing of fibre against fibre within the 
leather, changing temperatures, varying 
working speeds—all of these have been 
anticipated in the manufacture of every 
inch of Graton & Knight belting leather. 


Chemical and engineering tests in the 
Graton & Knight laboratories have set 
up the standards by which every process 


- throughout the Graton & Knight tan- 


neries and belt shops is controlled. 


That’s why Graton & Knight belts last 


longer. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


WorCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Branch Offices throughout the World 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


he “STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL” contains 170 pages of useful information about belting, how to 
use it, take care of it, and make it deliver the most for your money. Send for a copy. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 
LONG LIFE LEATHERS 
SEND FOR SPECIAL INFORMATION ON 
Flat Belt. Round Belt. Leather Straps, Curried 
Fan Belt. Lace Leather. Leather. Rub Aprons, 
“V" Belt Drives. Comb- Spartan Sole Leather. 
er and Gill Box Aprons. Oak Sole Leather. Soles. 
Leather Cups& Crimps, | Counters. Welting. 


Graton & Knicut Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Send mea copy of “STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL” 


Name 


Company 


‘Y Place sce i Se 


Prices, quality for quality, 5to10% lower than the field 
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Bw N first bought Trufab Bi-Spun 
Hosiery because it is unusually smart and 
trim looking. Then came the surprising 
feature—months of extra wear. Before long 
the word was going ’round that a new type 
hosiery, which lasted two or three times as 
long as ordinary socks, was available. 


Now thousands upon thousands of 
men know the secret of Bi-Spinning, the 
remarkable new process that invisibly re- 
inforces the entire hose by doubly strength- 
ening every thread. New life, elasticity and 
durability have been added. But there is 
no extra weight or thickness. 


For Fall the Trufab designers have 
created a new series of mostunusual patterns 
and color harmonies. Very smart and in 
perfect taste, these new designs will gain 
your instant and unqualified approval. 


You will find a huge amount of quiet 
satisfaction in wearing Trufab hosiery. 


Perfect fit. Fast colors. And an uncondi- 
BiSP 
ONS 


The Word is Goin 


"Round 


Bi-Spun Process 


“Bly SPINNING 
~the amazing new process that 


invisibly reinforces the entire 
sock- adding months of extra wear 


(191) A plaid of unusual 
attractiveness, made pos- 
sible by the combination 


5.0¢ 


of wool, lisle 
and rayon 


Hosiery has long been reinforced at heel and 
toe, but instep and leg were left unprotected 
in old-type socks, Bi-Spinning has eliminated 
this neglected area from Trufab hosiery — 
exclusively, guarding against holes above the 
shoe-line as well as below. 


fa 


HOSIERY FOR MEN 


Price 35c to $100 


(189) An English ribbed effect in a 
variety of heather mix- 


tures, lisle with rayon at f; 5 (G 


§ 


Men by thousands are turning to this smart new type 
hosiery that wears two or three times longer because 
it is tnvistbly reinforced all over by the remarkable 


JSpecial to the Wife! 


Darning socks is going out of fashion with 
wives who see to it that their husbands wear 
Trufab Bi-Spun Hosiery, At the better 
Department Stores. 


tional guarantee: Trufab Bi-Spun Hosiery 
must outwear your own expectations—or | 
your money will be promptly refunded. 


Go to your favorite shop and ask for 
Trufab by name. You will find a wide — 
range of patterns and materials, from which | 
to select your fall and winter hosiery. We 
suggest particularly numbers 193, 189 and ~ 
IgI retailing at $1.00, 7§c and Soc respec- 
tively. Other splendid values as low as 35c. 


a 


Criimax Hosiery MILLs 


Founded 1902 


Athens, Georgia 


New York Office: 366 Broapway 


(193) A smart French stripe of two 
tones against the new dull-finish 
background, Pure virgin 

wool with rayon at $ I 


One pattern of the new 
virgin wool and rayon BI- 
SPUN Golf hose which 
wear many an extra round, 
and which are amazingly 
attractive, comfort- $2 


able and practical at 


Write us if you do not find these numbers at your favorite store. 


(Continued from Page 222) 
Periods of normal rainfall, relatively speak- 
ing, of some ten or twelve years, are fol- 
lowed by equally long seasons of subnormal 
moisture. 
Most authorities believe, or hope, that 
the country is near the end of a subnormal 
period now. But even a cycle of wet years 
will, in away, do more harm than good, be- 
cause it will induce new development which 
cannot be carried through the next dry 
period. 
In other words, the bank account is 
losing all the time. Despite all efforts to 
regulate the erratic water supply, the dry 
periods remain the controlling factor in all 
sound development. 
More than twenty years ago, under stress 
of a period of drought, the then small city 
_ of Los Angeles decided to build an aqueduct 

through 250 miles of the Mohave Desert 
and two great mountain ranges, to tap the 
water sources of the lower end of the Sierra 
Nevada. It was a bold undertaking, in- 
cluding forty-two miles through granite 
tunnels, and the resources of all the banks 
in the city amounted to only four times the 
cost. 

Under stress of the great drought of 1924, 
which was so destructive of property val- 
ues, and in view of the rapid increase in 
population, the city is determined once 
again to tap an outside source of supply. 

The country is one of bold, high relief. 
Not only must water be carried over moun- 
tains and across deserts but after it reaches 
the city it must be pumped into half a 
dozen different zones, because of the many 
hill settlements. ‘‘People who come here 
want to roost on the hilltops like turkeys,” 
says William Mulholland, the engineer who 
has supplied the city: with water since the 
late 70’s. 

It may cost as much as $150,000,000 to 
build an aqueduct to the Colorado River, 
and there is no certainty of finding a grav- 
ity route. To pump the water over moun- 
tain ranges will increase its cost. But 
even if that is done, the engineering prob- 
lems are said to be no more serious than 
those encountered in building the earlier 
aqueduct. 

In any case, there is genuine conviction 
in Southern California that if this water is 
not obtained, the whole region will begin 
to go backward in the next ten or fifteen 
years. 

There is a double meaning in Mr. Mul- 
holland’s statement that if the water of 
the Colorado is not secured, it will not 
be needed. 


Water Preserves 


In proportion to present population and 
wealth the per capita cost will probably not 
exceed that of bringing water through the 
earlier aqueduct. But there is another and 
added necessity, not yet mentioned, that is 
almost certain to compel the development. 

Gradually the cities are encroaching upon 
the great irrigated areas—that is, domestic 
needs are trespassing upon the agricultural 
water supply. 

“Tf carried on,’’ says one well-informed 
engineer, “‘this would automatically stop 
the growth of any community, dependent 
as it is upon its neighborhood agricultural 
development.” 

Other cities will probably share with Los 
Angeles the cost of reaching the Colorado. 
San Diego, which has had a rapid growth in 
the past two or three years, depends upon 
the storage of water from very flashy and 
irregular streams. Because of these con- 
ditions the city should have at least seven 
years’ supply on hand, heavy loss from 
evaporation adding to the difficulties. 
Mayor Bacon stated to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation last 
October: 

“Tn San Diego we probably face a more 
serious problem than in any other city. We 
must keep stored ahead at least five years’ 
supply of water. There has been a time in 
our history where for seven years there was 
no run-off whatever. Five years is a 
meager supply. We have today about four 
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years’ supply ahead, and we are praying 
for rain this winter. 

“The cities of Southern California are 
doubling in population every ten years. 
Our actual growth is limited to about ten 
or fifteen years. I think that general state- 
ment will hold for practically every city in 
the southern part of the state. 

“Without an additional supply we must 
say to the settler in the next few years, ‘You 
can’t come to California, because we have 
no water.’”’ 

Los Angeles and other cities in the same 
region expect to tap the Colorado at a point 
well below any of the proposed dam sites, 
thus in no way interfering with the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power. Years of dis- 
pute have gone on regarding the location 
and type of dam to be built. Intense 
jealousies of an engineering, political, sec- 
tional and private pocketbook nature have 
developed. 


Putting Waste to Work 


To an outside investigator, however, 
there appears no good engineering or eco- 
nomic reason why a dam or dams should 
not be built in the near future which will 
go a long ways in preventing floods in the 
Imperial Valley, providing domestic water 
and perhaps 500,000 additional horse power 
for the large and fast growing population 
of Southern California, and at the same 
time bring in as required a reasonable 
amount of new land. 

No one dam will completely harness a 
wholly untamed river, or do away with the 
necessity for the great system of levees in 
the lower valleys, or bring under immedi- 
ate irrigation every flat piece of land which 
any wild promoter in any one of the seven 
states is able to locate on a map, or support 
the 50,000,000 people which enthusiasts 
expect this region ultimately to sustain. 

One engineer has estimated that thirteen 
dams must be built before the entire 6,000,- 
000 potential horse power will be developed, 
a century or more from now. There are 
probably more than thirteen available sites. 
But as former Governor Emmet Boyle, of 
Nevada, remarked, ‘‘Developments can- 
not take place on all our natural resources 
at the same time.’”’ Dams can’t be started 
all over the place just because there are 
sites. 

If the Government or any other agency 
built a dam, primarily to protect the Im- 
perial Valley, but large enough to develop 
horse power and also store water available 
for domestic use, it would be at once adding 
to the national wealth in three different di- 
rections and also providing the revenue to 
repay itself for the flood-protection feature. 

Each year the Colorado wastes in power 
the equivalent of about a quarter of all the 
force that’ can be produced by the entire 
annual oil production of the United States. 
By the time the first dam is built the addi- 
tional supply of power can be absorbed in 
California, with little or no disturbance. 
Much of it may be used to pump water to 
the cities. 

In fact, the power demand in Southern 
California has increased about 13 per cent 
a year for many years past. 

Then, too, there are great potential min- 
eral resources in Utah, Arizona and Nevada 
which might well be developed by means of 
power from the adjacent Colorado River, 
if that power proves as cheap as engineers 
expect it to be. 

It is true that a single dam, to effect these 
results, would be the greatest undertaking 
of its kind in the world. It.would create a 
lake eighty miles long, containing a volume 
of water twelve times that of the Assuan 
Reservoir on the Nile. Physical obstacles, 
however, have not primarily prevented the 
building of such a dam. 

No stone has been turned, for other rea- 
sons, the story of which portrays the dra- 
matic and hard-fought struggle for future 
greatness on the part of more than one 
Far-Western state. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Atwood. The third will be published 
in an early issue. 
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BRITAIN’S NEW LABOR DEAL. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


the key industry of the nation; that Brit- 
ain’s prestige was due to the fact that her 
ships went out to the seven seas laden 
with the black diamond and returned home 
with cargoes of raw materials. Thus they 
had full loads both ways. Now there is only 
a one-way cargo and that is not always com- 
plete. The coal that should be flowing out 
of the country to build up both cash and 
credit abroad reposes in the seams under- 
ground, while the miners become increas- 
ingly acquainted with fresh air and debt. 
In this case it is a precarious and expensive 
holiday. 

The loss to the coal workers in wages 
alone up to the time I write is not less 
than £25,000,000, which is equal to the sub- 
sidy granted by the government. The so- 
called heavy industries have been mulcted 
£48,000,000. Manufactured goods have 
suffered to the extent of £40,000,000. I 
have presented onlysome of the major items. 

The coal stoppage affects nearly every 
productive activity in Great Britain. Some 
industries have been brought almost to a 
standstill. Those who do operate are re- 
quired to burn foreign coal, which is not 
only more expensive than the home article 
but operates directly against the general 
economic interest. 

Exports—or rather the lack of them— 


tell a significant story. They declined ex- 
| actly 82 per cent in May, which was the 
| general-strike month, equaling the low 


of June, 1922, when all foreign trade was 
in the dumps due to postwar deflation. 
This percentage remained almost the same 
in June and improved only slightly in July. 

The blow to coal exports is, of course, 


| the most serious. The case of Italy, one of 


Britain’s best coal customers, will illustrate. 
Italy has practically no coal of her own, 
and depends, so far as native power is con- 
cerned, on her waterfalls. Because of the 
water haul she has bought millions of tons 
of British coal every year. With the strike, 
she had to turn to other sources. 

The Germans rose to the emergency in 
characteristically thorough fashion. They 
sent trained stokers to Italy to demonstrate 
efficient and economical use of the Teu- 
tonic product. The great Ruhr coal inter- 
ests, such as those controlled by the Thyssen 
and Stinnes concerns, established agen- 
cies throughout Italy. Though they gave 
general credit terms, they also insisted 
upon long-term contracts. This means that 
when British mines operate at full capacity 
again they will not be able to break in on 
their old preserves until the expiration of 
the German contracts. Even then they will 
have some difficulty in meeting German 


| terms because of the great advance made 


in mechanical coal mining in the Ruhr and 
elsewhere. 


Good From an Ill Wind 


The Germans have repeated their Italian 
performance in Portugal, Greece, South 


| America, and to a lesser degree, in France, 


where formerly British coal stood supreme. 
In consequence all the German coal mines 
have been speeded up. In June the Ruhr 
output increased by nearly 1,000,000 tons. 


Confident that the new foreign markets 


would be retained, shares in all the German 
coal mines have been boomed, and con- 
tinue to rise, on the Berlin Bourse. 

The British ill wind has also blown good 
to. Polish coal .operators. The Germans, 
however, have made the most of the oppor- 
tunity; first, because of the generous 
credits they allow; second, because they 
have the cheapest carrying costs. 

The almost complete elimination of 
British coal exports is only one phase of 
the picture. To operate the railways and 
to keep the fires of industry going, huge 
quantities of foreign coal must be imported. 
Between July first and July seventeenth 
exactly 1,345,000 tons of coal came into the 
kingdom. It naturally adds to the price of 
manufactures in more ways than one: 


The preceding reference to the railways 
leads to another costly result of the strike © 
mania. During the week of July twenty- 
sixth three of the leading British steam 
transport lines cut their dividends. They 
were the London, Midland and Scottish, 
the Great Western, and the London and 
North Eastern Railway. In each instance 
it was specifically stated that the reduction 
was a direct outcome of losses sustained 
during the strike. It meant that about 
£2,500,000 less has been paid out to the — 
shareholders of these companies. Quite 
apart from the loss suffered by innocent 
shareholders, many of whom are in the 
small-investor class, it meant a considerable 
shrinkage in circulated money and there- 
fore a decline in purchasing power. 


A Throttle on Britain’s Tongue 


Nor must it be forgotten that the inces- 
sant labor dislocation in Britain operates 
against her credit abroad. With the huge 
drain of the dole and decline of foreign 
trade, John Bull’s finances need some sharp 
watching. 

In view of all this well-nigh incalculable 
loss—it will take years to get back to nor- 
mal again—the following comment by the 
Daily Mail on the cost of the two strikes is 
timely: 


All this damage and injury has been produced 
by a little gang of British extremists, acting 
under inspiration from Moscow, at a cost to 
the soviet—as appears from figures given in 
Paris to the International Miners’ Federation — 
of only £420,000. The public may well ask who 
really governs this country. Is it the aliens of 
the soviet, ruling through Mr. Cook, or is it the 
lawful government, responsible to Parliament? 
But this cannot last forever. Sooner or later 
the foreign contributions will dry up and the 
enormous British doles which, at the taxpayers’ 
and ratepayers’ expenses, are prolonging the 
stoppage and helping the policy of Moscow will 
have to cease, because the money to pay them 
will run short. 


Turn from the coal situation to the new 
relation between employer and employe in 
some other lines and you have a more cheer- 
ful spectacle. Here you reach the first 
clear-cut and constructive consequence of 
the general strike, and it is full of signifi- 
cance for the economic future of the nation. 
Though the open-shop idea can never reach 
the extent in Britain that it has attained in 
America, its underlying principle of in- 
dustrial democracy has received a real im- 
petus. 

Despite the close corporation that Brit- 
ish trade-unionism has maintained in so 
many essential industries, the open-shop 
idea is not unknown. But anything like 
the degree of freedom in hiring and firing, 
regardless of union affiliation or shop stew- 
ardship, such as we have in the United 
States, is unheard of. The average British 
employer has had about as much to do or 
say with the selection of his personnel, from 
foreman down, as the man in the street. 
The tco frequent result was a dead level of 
inefficiency fostered by a tyranny of con- 
trol that made for lightning walkouts. 

With an enlightening example I can show 
how this autocracy has been effectively 
smashed in an important activity and a 
new freedom come to a once sorely op- 
pressed business. I refer to the wholesale 
distributors of newspapers. Clearly to com- 
prehend what happened, let me first show 
how vital this work is. : 

Generally speaking, the Britisher is a 
greater newspaper consumer—I use the 
trade phrase—than the American. Maga- 
zines have never reached the same stage of 
circulation, even in proportion to popula- 
tion, as in the United States. One sufficient 
reason is that they are not so good. The 
other is that geography enters largely into 
the matter. 

Every great London morning paper can 
be read on the day of publication in nearly 
every important center of England, Wales 
or Scotland. It is far more effective for a 

(Continued on Page 229) 
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(Continued from Page 226) 
newspaper to be read in the original pack- 
age, so to speak, than through a telegraphed 
reproduction of ‘its contents, however 
startling. This is why the Times has 
wielded an influence not equaled perhaps 
by any other journal in the world. Because 
of the geographical factor, results the fail- 
ure of any American newspaper to become 
a national organ. Hence the importance 
of getting the London papers to their desti- 
nation as quickly as possible. 

The distribution of the London press to 
the retail agents throughout the kingdom 
is through two large employer organiza- 
tions—the Federation of Wholesale News 
Agents and the Associated Wholesale News 
Agents. The papers published outside 
London are handled by the Provincial 
Wholesale News Agents Association. So 
much for the employer side. 

The packers, as they are called—that is, 
the men who pack and send the bundles of 
papers to the trains and retail agents—are 
organized in the National: Federation of 
Printing and Paper Workers and Binders. 
Up to the time of the general strike no 
British union was more closely riveted. 
Although the most unskilled body allied 
with the printing trade, these packers held’ 
a key position; first, because they rep- 
resented an essential end—namely, distri- 
bution; second, because of a precedent 
established by the late Lord Northcliffe. He 
was sometimes more generous and concilia- 
tory than commercially discreet. Rather 
than dislocate his vast publication ma- 
chinery through a strike, he gave the pack- 
ers excessive pay and privileges. They 
dictated terms to the bosses and exercised 
supervising rights over the newspaper and 
the people who handled it from the moment 
it left the press. 

~The moment they rose up to make a de- 
mand, however absurd, Fleet Street, as 
the newspaper domain of London is called, 
invariably knuckled. 

When the general strike was called the 
newspaper packers quit cold. For.a brief 
period the movement of newspapers almost 
stood still. But, as you shall presently see, 
a government newspaper, the British 
Gazette, was started in the establishment 
of the Morning Post. Twenty-four hours 
later nearly every morning paper was get- 
ting out an emergency issue, which in- 
creased in size and contents as the strike 
' became prolonged. This, too, in face of a 
commandeering of nearly all the newsprint 
by the government. 

These papers had to be handled. In 
London most of the publications, whether 
newspaper or magazine, are distributed by 
a few great wholesale agents, including 
W. H. Smith & Son, who have been in busi- 
ness for more than a century. 


Two-Way Emancipation 


The Smiths made the first breach in the 
packers’ union by enlisting volunteer 
workers, including the heads of the firm. 
They got into overalls, loaded and pushed 
trucks and drove lorries to the railway sta- 
tions and to their many branches through- 
out London. The general manager, Mr. 
C. W. Kimpton, who had charge of the 
distribution of the British Gazette, used 
squadrons of aeroplanes and fleets of fast 
motor cars to get the papers everywhere. 
The radio, the British Gazette, and subse- 
quently the scratch newspapers, broke the 
nation-wide news silence which, in such an 
emergency, is even more menacing than 
actual disturbance. 

The point that I want to emphasize is 
that just as soon as the strike failed the 
packers trooped back, expecting to start to 
work again. They got the surprise of their 
lives. They were met with the message that 
they could reémploy solely as individuals 
and not as union members. They would get 
union pay and conditions, but any dictation 
would not be tolerated again. They were 
further informed that hereafter the em- 
' ployers would name the entire personnel, 
including foremen, and only according to 
merit. 
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During the general strike all the whole- 
sale news agents had taken on hundreds of 
volunteer workers. With peace, those who 
wished to remain were kept. It is signifi- 
cant of the new mood of one section of 
British unionism that the packers accepted 
the deal almost without demur. They were 
only too glad to get back into the pay belt 
again. In this way arose the open shop in 
an important activity. 

The open shop is in full blast not only 
among all the London wholesale news dis- 
tributors but also in the provinces. The 
three organizations I have mentioned, 
which control distribution throughout the 
whole kingdom, are pledged to a common 
cause. It has proved a success for both 
sides. The employer has achieved a man- 
to-man contact and the employe is freed 
from organization control. 

Linked with the emancipation of the 
news agent is a kindred freedom of the 
newspaper owners from interference with 
policy. This registers the second significant 
result of the general strike. Though the 
open shop has not been achieved to any 
degree, save in Scotland, the press, espe- 
cially at the London end, has liberty of 
action for the first time since the allied 
printing trades fastened their hooks into 
the plants. 


Dictating Editorial Policy 


Once more a brief prelude is necessary. 
In the United Kingdom both newspaper 
owners and employes are organized. In 
the case of the proprietors there are three 
organizations—the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association, embracing the owners of the 
London dailies, both morning and evening, 
and the Sunday papers; the Newspaper 
Society, which is the federation of provin- 
cial owners; and the Federated Trade 
Press and Weekly Press Association, which 
unites the publishers of what we call the 
trade press. The Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association—more often referred to as the 
N. P. A.—is, of course, the most powerful. 
It brought about the reforms with which 
this section is concerned. 

On the labor side every line is closely 
welded. This not only includes the me- 
chanical ends of all departments but also 
the reporters, who have a National Union of 
Journalists. A composing room therefore 
could call out the reportorial staff on strike 
and get away with it. 

No group of British unions exercised such 
autocratic powers as those of the printing 
trades. They absolutely dominated the 
mechanics of the business and even forced 
the private secretaries of the owners to join 
their ranks. On occasion they even dic- 
tated as to policy. Such a procedure would 
never be tolerated in the humblest Amer- 
ican country newspaper. Like many other 
abuses, it was its undoing, as this diverting 
piece of history will show. 

With the end of the coal subsidy of April 
thirtieth and the refusal of the coal owners 
to submit to the miners’ demands, the 
general strike was inevitable. A State of 
National Emergency was signed by the 
king and the country girded itself for the 
fray. 

On Sunday night, May second, an edi- 
torial entitled For King and Country was 
written in the editorial rooms of the Daily 
Mail. It stated the situation concisely and, 
among other things, made the following 
declaration: 


A general strike is not an industrial dispute. 
It is a revolutionary movement intended to in- 
flict suffering upon the great mass of innocent 

ersons in the community and thereby to put 
orcible constraint upon the government. It is 
a movement which can only succeed by destroy- 
ing the government and subverting the rights 
and liberties of the people. This being the case, 
it cannot be tolerated by any civilized govern- 
ment, and it must be dealt with by every re- 
source at the disposal of the community. A 
State of Emergency and National Danger has 
been proclaimed to resist the attack. We call 
upon all law-abiding men and women to hold 
themselves at the service of the King and 
country. 


When the manuscript reached the com- 
posing room the compositors refused to set 
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it up. They sent a delegation to the editor 
demanding that it be killed, otherwise they 
would walk out. The editor stood his 
ground and the whole printing force struck. 
There was no issue of the Daily Mail the 
next morning. : 

I cite this episode for two reasons. One 
is to show the kind of intimidation that the 
British publisher was up against; the other 
is that, as someone has well said, “‘with the 
strike at the Daily Mail, the hour of the 
bloodless revolution struck.” The general 
strike broke at midnight of May third. 

For only one day was the London press 
paralyzed. By Thursday the sixth, emer- 
gency editions were on the street. With the 
defeat of the discredited red revolution- 
aries came a new deal with the allied print- 
ing trades. 


The Employers’ Big Stick : 


The agreement between the Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association and all the print- 
ers’ unions is historic in many respects. It 
provides that there shall be no interference 
with the contents of newspapers owned by 
members of the association; that there 
shall be no interference with or victimiza- 
tion of any members of the staffs who 
worked, or returned to work, during the 
strike; ‘‘there shall be no interference by 
members of the unions with the manage- 
ment of businesses, or with the right of the 
management to employ, promote, or dis- 
charge members of the staffs’; no chapel— 
union—meetings shall be held during work- 
ing hours. Two further stipulations are 
worthy of note: No longer will it be neces- 
sary for private secretaries or managers 
engaged in production to be members of a 
union. The strict observance of the new 
agreement shall be regarded as a matter of 
honor affecting the individual employer and 
employe. 

This arrangement frees the British press 
from the hazard of sudden stoppage. Muz- 
zling through intimidation is henceforth 
impossible. 

Some of the provincial newspaper pro- 
prietors have gone further than their Lon- 
don colleagues. A 100 per cent open shop 
is in operation in the establishment of The 
Scotsman of Edinburgh—which published 
at full capacity throughout the strike—in 
the Glasgow Herald and the Dundee Ad- 
vertiser. The last two papers started their 
open shops after the strike. These journals 
are among the most influential in Scotland. 

A final evidence of the about-face in the 
printing trades is the fact that the British 
Government Stationery Office, which pub- 
lishes all the government documents, 
including reports of parliamentary proceed- 
ings, is no longer unionized. The nonunion 
volunteers who went to work there during 
the strike were all retained when it was 
called off. The old workers have been taken 
back only as opportunity offered, and as 
individuals. Many are still out of jobs. 

The third outstanding advance resulting 
from the general strike has been achieved 
by the railway companies, whose workers 
are not only thoroughly organized but have 
been autocratic as well. In every previous 
strike they practically dictated terms with 
resumption of work. 

They came back in a different mood last 
May. The operation of the roads by volun- 
teers during the strike was on a larger scale 
than ever before, despite a record union 
defection of more than 80 per cent in per- 
sonnel. The settlement between the com- 
panies and the unions is full mate in 
freedom of action to the terms negotiated 
by the newspaper proprietors. 

The approach was interesting. When the 
general strike fizzled out the unions inti- 
mated to the men that return to work was 
to be unconditional. If one man went back 
all must go. Much to their amazement 
they were informed by the managers that 
the word ‘‘unconditional”’ had been elimi- 
nated from the employer dictionary. In 
consequence the terms are without prece- 
dent in British labor history. 

The first section states that the strikers 
are “‘to be taken back as soon as traffic 
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offers and work can be found for them.” 
Loyal men who wanted to stick were re- 
tained. This means that at the time I write 
less than 80 per cent of the strikers are back 
onthe job. — 

The second paragraph contains the first 
signed admission of wrong that the railway 
unions have ever made. It reads: ‘‘The 
trade unions admit that in calling the strike 
they committed a wrongful act against the 
companies, and agree that the companies 
do not, by reinstatement, surrender their 
legal right to claim damages arising out of 
the strike from strikers and others respon- 
sible.” ‘ 

Even more significant are these two sec: 
tions of the third paragraph: ‘‘The unions 
undertake (a) not again to instruct their 
members to strike without previous negoti- 
ations with the companies; (b) to give no 
support of any kind to. their members who 
take unauthorized action.” 

In one detail of the agreement—that is, 
the maintenance of their legal right to 
damages growing out of the strike—the 
companies have something of a whip hand 
over the unions. I asked one of the leading 
railway managers if he or any of his col- 
leagues proposed to take advantage of it. 
His reply was: . “‘No, not for the present. 
But the fact that we can do so is exerting, 
and will continue to exert, a chastening in- 
fluence on the men.”’ 

This matter of liability for damages has 
become more than a steadying phrase in 
agreements. During my stay in London in 
July the Bradford Dyers’ Association ob- 
tained judgment and damages arising out 
of the general strike against the Amalga- 
mated Society of Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers 
and Kindred Trades; the National Union 
of Textile Workers, and the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers. Though 
the amount of damages was only nominal— 
it amounted to £120—the principle in- 
volved is large. hoes 

There was a historic precedent for this 
action. Because it involves an inevitable 


reform in trade-union law, I will refer to it. 


briefly. The Trade Union Act of 1871 
gave the British unions freedom of action 
and full legal recognition. Under it they 
were not liable for criminal prosecution for 
conspiracy. They also obtained, or so they 
believed, immunity from damages for 
breach of contract. This belief was upset 
by the famous Taff Vale judgment. 


Limiting Protection 


Following a strike on the Taff Vale Rail- 
way the company sued the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants for conspiracy 
to break contract and interference with 
traffic by picketing. After long litigation 
the House of Lords called upon the union 
to pay the company £23,000 out of its 
funds in damages and costs, and it was 
paid. The Lords held that the union could 
be sued and assessed. 

The decision was a great blow to the 
general union cause. A nation-wide politi- 
cal campaign for redress began, with the 
result that the Conservatives, who were in 
power at the time of the Taff Vale action, 
were succeeded by a Liberal régime. The 
new government enacted the Trades Dis- 
putes Act of 1906. This act definitely 
placed the unions outside thelaw. Coercion 
through picketing was legalized. Almost 
coincident was the birth of the British 
Labor Party as it exists today. 

The decision in the dyers’ case to which 
I have alluded shows, however, that the 
unions are not entirely outside the pale so far 
as financial liability for strikes is concerned. 
But they have other large privileges, 
especially in the matter of intimidation 
through picketing and the sympathetic 
strike. 

As a direct outcome of the general strike, 
a movement is under way to curb union 
power as embodied in the Trades Disputes 
Act of 1906. The most drastic step was a 
bill introduced in the House of Lords by 
Lord Banbury to repeal the act in its en- 
tirety. 

(Continued on Page 233) 
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Note these features 


Self-adjusting flame spreader automati- 
cally prevents turning the wick too high, 
assures a non-creeping flame, is self- 
extinguishing, smokeless. 


Indicator shows “full” and “empty.” 
Large, handy opening for filling. 


Nesco Positive Lock prevents all possi- 
bility of heater being opened accident- 
ally and assures safety in moving from 
place to place. 


Feet and base are made from one piece 
of steel—cannot become loose. 


Floor pans, regular equipment on some 
numbers, or may be bought separately. 


Hundreds of thousands of Nesco Per- 
fect Oil Heaters now in actual use 
guarantee satisfactory service. 


Approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute, 


‘Perfect comfort 


for those chilly mornings and evenings 
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FROSTY mornings, chilly evenings, whistling winds bring 

need of quick, clean, uniform heat. Just touch a match 
and the warm, cheerful glow of the Nesco Perfect Oil Heater 
drives chill away. Carry the heater to any room. 


Hundreds of thousands in use are the best guarantee of 
perfect satisfaction. Approved by Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. Manufactured and guaranteed by one of the world’s 
leading makers of oil heaters and oil cook stoves. See your 
local Nesco dealer or write for our folder illustrating various 
sizes and styles of Nesco Ferfect Oil Heaters. 


NATIONAL. ENAMELING & STAMPING Co., INC. 
Executive Offices: 528 First Wisconsin National Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Factories and Branches: 

St. Louis, Granite City, Ill., New York, Milwaukee, Baltimore, Chicago, New Orleans, Philadelphia 


Send coupon for our 


illustrated folder. 


National Enameling & Stamping Company 
528 First Wisconsin National Bank Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Send me your free folder illustrating and describing 
the various styles of Nesco Perfect Oil Heaters. 
Noarmiescsecscs cette sscenvveonsibcceuse 
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Buuce Oak FLOORING 
tue Best Oak Honing 


w 


Selected - 
Oak 


Carefully 
kiln-dried 
3 Uniformly 
made 
Accurately 
graded 


CC 


-in-line’’ reasons 


why your lumber dealer /kes fo sell 


Bruce Oak Flooring 


HARACTER, dignity, and beauty are strikingly displayed in 
the lustrous surface of Bruce oak flooring, instantly noticed 
on entering a room. But the equally important qualities that 

make for permanence, cleanliness, and lasting worth are hidden, and 
for them you must trust the manufacturer. 


The great advantage in specifying Bruce is that these hidden 
values, attained by processes that require infinite skill and tested ex- 
perience, will make permanent the immediate pride and satisfaction 
you take in an exquisite floor. The name “Bruce”’ impressed on the 


Bruce mills operate in the midst of Dixie's 
wealth of virgin hardwoods, at Memphis 
and Nashwille, Tenn., Little Rock and 
Prescott, -Ark., and Cairo, Ill, Use Bruce 
hardwoods for interior woodwork, and 
“*Ceda’line™ the moth-deterrent closet lining 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


6:2, UU 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


OF OAK FLOORING IN THE WORLD 
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This label appears on all 
bundles of Bruce oak flooring. 
Sold nationally through retail 
lumber dealers everywhere. 


Retains its 
finish 
Easy to 
keep clean 


7 Adds perma: 


nent value 


Nationally 
advertised 


back of each piece, is your guarantee of “beneath-the-surface”’ quality. 
It identifies the best oak flooring that human skill can make. oe 


Enjoy for years the sense of solid worth achieved by a floor that 
Nature has taken a century of slow growth to produce, that economies 
in manufacture make available for the most modest home. A floor 
which increases in charm with age, taking on the 
richness of time-seasoned oak. Its reasonable cost 
will easily be repaid when the time comes to rent : 
or sell. Ask your local lumber dealer. 


Many suggestions for distinctive room 
treatment are contained in this fully illus- 
trated booklet, “Just Inside Your Thresh- 
hold”, mailed free on request. Your lum- 
ber dealer will be glad to show you 
varieties of Bruce oak flooring and quote 
costs, Without obligation. 


(Continued from Page 230) 

It is not likely that such complete over- 

throw will come to pass; but in the opinion 
_of competent observers with whom I talked, 
a campaign to amend the act will be 
‘launched. The idea is not to destroy the 
‘unions, but to revise their legal position, 
deprive them of their autocratic preroga- 
‘tives and bring about respect for the in- 
_tegrity of agreements. 
No man in Great Britain is better 
_ qualified to speak of these changes than Sir 
Lynden Macassey, K. B. E., Director of 
Shipyard Labor and chairman of the Na- 
tional Tribunals of Wages during the World 
War, and now leader of the parliamentary 
bar. I therefore asked him to outline the 
program. He said: 

“Nothing short of such a radical altera- 
tion in the law as will remove the position 
of legal immunity and irresponsibility which 
the trade-unions have so abused will satisfy 
public feeling. That is not to say that the 
Trades Disputes Act of 1906 should be re- 
pealed, as some unthinking persons have 
suggested. There are certain privileges con- 
ferred by that act to which most reasonable 
people admit the trade-unions are entitled. 
That act quite fairly protects trade-unions 
from actions for civil conspiracy in the 
event of their members going, or being 
called out, on strike without breach of con- 
tract on just the same grounds as those on 
which the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act of 1875, under similar cir- 
cumstances, provides them with protection 
from prosecutions for criminal conspiracy. 
So far as the act protects trade-union benefit 
funds from liability of being taken in execu- 
tion to satisfy judgment creditors in respect 
of some claim in no way connected with the 
benefit part of a trade-union’s business, it is 
also reasonable. 

“While preserving that protection, the 
public expect the government to deprive 
trade-unions of the illogical legal immunity 
‘secured under the act, and make them 
liable for their wrongful acts in the same 
| way and to the same extent as is any trade 
or trading corporation which is not a trade- 
union. At the same time it is hoped the 
{Parliament will confer both upon trade- 
unions and employers’ associations full con- 
tractual capacity, but imposing upon them 
full legal liability for breach of contract. 
The Prime Minister is constantly and 
properly urging employers and trade-unions 
to sit down round a council table and adjust 
‘their differences. When they do so it is 
‘ridiculous to think that any agreement they 
‘make is unenforceable by reason of a pro- 
vision to that effect in the Trade Union Act 
of 1871. As long as that absurd and obso- 
_lete provision remains the law, it is merely 
inviting employers and trade-unions to 
treat their agreements as scraps of paper if 
at any time they become distasteful or in- 
convenient in their effect.” 


Peaceful Picketing 


“Tt would be wrong, in my view, to at- 
tempt to prohibit strikes as a general 
proposition. The worker should be en- 
titled in all but very special cases to with- 
draw his labor either as an individual or in 
combination with other workers, at the ex- 
piration of whatever notice is required by 
his contract of employment. To prohibit 
strikes means necessarily the introduction 
of compulsory arbitration, which has been 
a complete failure in every country in which 
it has been attempted—never more con- 
spicuously than in our own during the war, 
when it failed most abjectly. 

“The sympathetic strike should be made 
illegal. That is not a withdrawal of labor by 
workers who are fighting for particular rates 
of wages or conditions of employment. It 
cannot be claimed as part of the freedom of 
the workers. It is an attack upon freedom, 
and an attempt to exercise coercion upon 
employers who are no parties to the in- 
dustrial dispute. The Trade Union Con- 
gress declared at Hull, in 1924, its right and 
intention to use a sympathetic strike when- 
ever trade-union ends would be advanced 
thereby. This challenge must be met. 
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“ Direct-action strikes should also be un- 
conditionally declared illegal. Direct action 
is the use of economic power wholly outside 
the area of industrial controversy for the 
purpose of compelling the community or 
the government to concede the demands, 
whether political, industrial or social, of any 
section of labor or of the Trade Union 
Congress. It is an alien conception, foreign 
to the whole basis of British industrial 
democracy. It represents the greatest 
danger to democratic freedom in Great 
Britain since the time of the Stuarts. 

“There is one other respect in which the 
Trades Disputes Act of 1906 must be 
amended. It confers upon trade-unionists 
the right of so-called peaceful picketing. 
No one would suggest that men on strike 
should be denied the right of free speech, or 
the right of public meeting so far as ex- 
ercisable by ordinary citizens. They are 
entitled to make their grievance against 
their employers known and to state their 
grievances, or what they think are their 
grievances, to any volunteer proposing to 
undertake the work which they have aban- 
doned. That is not, however, what the 
trade-unions now do. By means of mass 
pickets, crowd intimidation and terrorism, 
domiciliary visits and victimization of the 
wives and families of men who remain at 
work, and of volunteers who go into work, 
they abuse and pervert their rights. As 
peaceful picketing is practiced at the present 
moment, it is an absolute violation of the 
freedom which was, until the Liberal gov- 
ernment passed the Trades Disputes Act of 
1906, the birthright of every Britisher.”’ 


The Red Flag Fading 


Whether the Trades Disputes Act is 
amended along the lines indicated by Sir 
Lynden or not, the unions themselves are 
beginning to instigate some degree of reform 
from within their ranks. For one thing a 
loud protest has been registered against 
waste of union funds. The disclosures made 
in the House of Commons by Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland, Minister of Labor, of ex- 
travagance in the expenditure of union 
funds have had a healthy effect. He showed 
that in two unions, the National Union of 
General Workers and the Transport and 
General Workers, the benefits paid mem- 
bers were £80,202, while the salaries and 
allowances of officers and agents totaled 
£473,429. Not all the profiteering, appar- 
ently, is on the employer side. 

Typical of the state of mind in some 
unions was the action taken by the annual 
conference of the National Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union on July twenty-second 
last. It was summed up in the following 
statement made by J. Havelock Wilson, the 
president, after the adjournment: 

“This meeting is of the opinion that 
many of the affiliations with foreign unions 
are a waste of good union money, especially 
so in the case of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, which has proved 
itself in the past to be more of a political 
association than that of a trade-union. It 
therefore be an instruction to the executive 
council to withdraw forthwith from the 
International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion.” 

The decision to break away from the 
International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion shows that at least one section of 
British labor is getting wise to its political 
exploitation by alien bodies masquerading 
as honest workers, but who, in reality, are 
the tools of the Bolsheviks. Wherever you 
turn in British trade-unionism, save among 
the coal miners, you find a growing in- 
dependence of red influence. It is part of 
the world-wide rebuff to the machinations 
of Moscow. 

The coal fields remain the zone of bitter- 
est battle. Since the strike is still on at the 
time of this writing, prophecy is both diffi- 
cult and dangerous. Each side has a case. 
The miners suffer from the usual British 
high-cost and low-production complex, 
which puts a deadly tax on overhead. They 
refuse to work beyond seven hours a day, 
although Parliament lately amended the 
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INVESTIGATE 


Ask the experienced user of Mechanical 
Accounting, and he will tell you that 
much of the success of your installation is 
dependent upon the loose leaf equipment 
you use with your machine. 
If you are now using, or expect to use 
bookkeeping machines, see Kalamazoo in 
use. See the results users are obtaining. 
Then decide whether or not Kalamazoo 
merits the title, “The Perfected” equip- 
ment. 
KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF 
BINDER CO. 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
491 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How can I make my spare hours pay? No obligation in asking. 
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EON B. WADE is asubscription representative 

in a little Massachusetts town. In a single 

month, not long ago, he earned exactly $131.00 
without leaving his home! How? 

He earned this extra money by telephoning to 
many of his friends and neighbors and by writing 
personal letters to others. He told them that he 
represented The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman and would be glad to forward their orders. 
Some sent him new subscriptions, others their re- 
newals—Mr. Wade’s total profits were $131.00. 


Extra Money for You too! 


Whether you live in a small town or a large city; 
whether you are 18 years of age or 80; whether at one 
time you have days to spare or only an hour or so—we’d 
like to make you the same cash offer we made Mr. Wade. 

Shall we send you all the interesting details? Then 
just get your scissors and clip the coupon above. 


Leon B. Wade 


of Massachusetts 


BOYS! 
Get Your FREE Copy of 
the Daisy Manual from 
nearest hardware or sport- 
ing goods dealer. It tells 
how to be a crack shot! 


DAISY ¢ 
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“I want my boy 
to be a real man” 


Sons of real men follow the example of manliness. 
No influence is stronger than your own, in the 
shaping of your boy’s character. 
yourself reflected in his behavior—you see yourself 
at his age. 


Every day you see 


And you’ll recall that in boyhood you, too, wanted a rifle. 
Think back! Isn’t it true that when your father taught you how 
to shoot he placed in your hands a potent force in the develop- 
ment of your own alertness, self-reliance and sense of good sports- 
manship? For the same reason, get your son a Daisy Air Rifle— 
and enjoy the comradeship there is in teaching him how to use 
it like a man. 

Millions have learned with the Bae, No rifle is better to begin 
with! The model illustrated is the popular Daisy Pump Gun— 
a 50-shot repeater for $5. Ask your dealer to show you this, and 
other Daisy models from $1. to $5.—or sent direct upon receipt 
of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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EALTH authorities everywhere 
endorse the Majestic Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver because it 
is the modern, sanitary solution of 
the garbage problem. The Majestic 
keeps your garbage underground— 
out of sight and odorless—away from 
prowling dogs and disease bearing 
flies—yet right at your kitchen door- 
step if you wish. Mail the coupon. 


Majestic 
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Seven-Hour Act permitting extra time if 
necessary. On the other hand the owners 
resist the pay increase that the miners 
maintain they must have to live. It seems 
a hopeless deadlock. Whatever remote 
hope of conciliation exists is confuted by 
Cook’s maxim: 


Not a penny off the pay, 
Not a minute on the day. 


To achieve anything like stabilization, 
both wings must make concessions. 

Meanwhile the coal industry, as one 
owner put it to me, is reaching the breaking 
point. 

With oversea markets being absorbed 
by German and Polish operators, and with 
a growing substitution of oil for coal 
as fuel at home, they face disaster. The 
only alternative therefore is a whole new 
deal with labor. This involves a complete 
change of attitude. The miners must re- 
discover the art of work and the owners 
must give that work, once it is delivered, 
the compensation it deserves. Whatever 
the outcome, it will take the business years 
to recover from the folly of these trouble- 
laden years. 


Ballot Box Instead of Strike 


What is the future of the British worker? 
Let Ramsay MacDonald analyze the out- 
look. I talked with him at the House of 
Commons during a busy parliamentary 
day. 

The immediate setting was the room of 
the chief of His Majesty’s Opposition, as 
it is known. Outside was the din of mo- 
mentous action, because the coal strike was 
under debate. But there was no confusion 
within that oak-paneled chamber. 

Ramsay MacDonald is the type that 
radiates quiet force. The dignity and dis- 
tinction with which he has invested the real 
cause of British labor are reflected in his 
personality. His face is strong and appeal- 
ing; his voice, with its fascinating Scotch 
accent, is deep, rich and eloquent. He 
speaks with brilliant fluency. The obscure 
lad who became the first Labor Prime 
Minister of Great Britain has lived a life of 
romantic endeavor. To a greater extent 
perhaps than any of his European con- 


| temporaries, save only Mussolini, he has 


dramatized opportunity. Unlike the Italian 
dictator, he is neither actor nor showman. 
You may differ with Ramsay MacDonald’s 
political creed, but you cannot question his 
honesty of purpose. 

I first asked him if he believed the general 
strike was the last demonstration of its 


| kind. He replied: 


**T do not think we shall hear much more 
of a general strike in our lifetime. The only 
provocation for a recurrence would be a 
highly reactionary government which would 
induce the revolutionary psychology.” 

‘‘Can British capital and labor ever get 
together with the same degree of codpera- 
tion as exists in America?’’ was my next 
question. The answer was: 

“Yes; but it will take a long time. The 
American employer takes the short cut to 
results. Mass production follows. In 
Britain the labor and capital camps are 
differently constituted and wider apart. 
Cohesion is difficult because tradition plays 
a part. 

“T can only repeat to you what I have 
said and written on various occasions. In- 
dustrial peace in Britain must lie along new 
lines. It is a vastly different problem for 
this generation than for the past one. The 
British workman is now educated. He no 
longer regards himself as a mere tool to be 
used as part of the economic machine, with 
no security of income except what arises 
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from fluctuating margins of profit. He must 
be regarded and brought into the economic 
system as a rational being with some degree 
of control in it. He must not be looked 
upon merely as a plaything or victim. i 

“One big change is inevitable. The sharp 
division between management and the 
workman must be obliterated, as you have © 
wiped it out in America. What is required — 
is not only promotion of favorable and de-— 
serving workmen but a body of workers — 
that must be made to feel that they are part | 
of the family of the firm. There must be | 
more ‘we’ and less ‘I’ in British business. 
It is an essential part of industrial psy- 
chology. Pledges must be supplemented by 
human relationship. Herein lies the secret 
of the highest and most efficient cobpera® 
tion, and through that agency, the largest — 
production.” | 

“Can the American slogan of High Wages . 
and High Production ever be incorporated 
into the British industrial effort?’’ I now | 
asked. Mr. MacDonald responded: 

‘““The economy of high wages is as sound | 
as it ever was, and is more urgent today | 
than it has ever been. By saving on wages 
you kill the goose that laid the golden egg. 
We must fix minimum-wage standards and 
secure for every trade a bottom below 
which the wages of labor may not fall. The 
British worker must have a living wage, 
security and recognition in industry. I be- 
lieve that eventually he will reach the stage 
of high wage and high production; but, as_ 
I have already intimated, the processes of | 
thought in the country must undergo all 
change first.”’ 

‘Along what lines will the future in- 
dustrial battle in Britain be waged?” was 
my final interrogation. Mr. MacDonald 
made this reply: 

“‘T believe the weapon will be political | . 
and not economic, which means that the — 
recourse will be more to the ballot box than — 
to the strike. The success of the Labor 
Party in the by-election since the general — 
strike is emphatic evidence of this tend- 
ency.” 

Such is the picture of British labor in - 
transition. Whither is it bound? 

You have seen how various new agree- 
ments give the employers a certain freedom — 
of action. Will they become scraps of paper 
to be broken as emergency or expediency 
decrees? This is the crux of the whole 
matter. 

In the end, self-interest, born of economic 
necessity, may dictate a new code of union 
honor with regard to the pledged word. 
Since the Armistice, strikes have cost 
Britain more than £1,000,000,000 and 
nearly 200,000,000 working days. This kind 
of persistent assault upon wealth cannot go 
on indefinitely. 


A New Magna Charta 


One thing is certain: The general strike 
broke the solidarity of British labor. Wise 
employers now see the value of capitalizing 
the breach along the line Ramsay Mac- 
Donald indicated. Coédperation in manage- 
ment and profit—the ‘‘we”’ instead of the 
“T’’_points the real way to permanent 
peace. 

Signs of a dawning consciousness of this 
fact are not lacking. The government, for 
example, has decided to send a commission 
composed of employers and workers to the 
United States to study industrial relation 
ships. Once the American formula of high 
wages and high production has begun to be 
translated into action, the industrial Magna 
Charta of the country is written. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series 0 
European articles by Mr. Marcosson. The next will 
appear in an early issue. 
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hen tcp baiinn was’ 
a French Colony 


HE French settlers of Louisiana naturally 
brought with them the manners, fashions and 
customs of their sunny motherland. Entertainment 
and hospitality were lavish and open handed. The 
wealthier colonists established homes on the scale 
_of the great chateaux of Frarice and of course many 
of these were constructed of 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


The old Perique house, pictured above, was erected in 1750, 
and later occupied as a plantation home by Captain Perique, 
a retired Spanish navigator, who first developed and grew 
the famous Perique Tobacco that still bears his name. 


After 176 years, during which repairs have been few and minor, 
this historic homestead remains in habitable condition, stand- 
ing as a worthy tribute to the lasting service qualities of 


“The Wood Eternal” 


Modern builders who appreciate the ultimate economy of 
long service specify Clear Heart Grade of genuine Louisiana » 
Red Cypress for porch flooring, siding, cornice, stepping, door TUPELO 
and window frames, pergolas, trellises and all woodwork \ isalumber of preeminent value for - 
exposed to the weather. Flooring and InteriorTrim 
Louisiana Red Cypress is the true “Wood Eternal” which, in | tis a wood of exceedingly tough fibre 
addition to its use in building construction, isemployed largely Be ray ait cmeciernecserenct 


to wear and makes it almost impossible 


for many special applications in various industries, where | ferictosplit. Ittakesall finishes perfectly. 


‘ is wi i ild- 

immunity to acids and resistance to decay are prime factors. | [ts widely used in. fine aparement build 
residences. 

Write us for complete information regarding Louisiana Red Ask us for literature showing where it 

Cypress, its grades and economical uses: And also for informa- has been used and evidence of its highly 


tion as to sources of supply if your dealer cannot fill your needs. satisfactory and economical service. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU. 


‘ 507 Carondelet St.- —- ~ — New Orleans. La. 


_ ~ 
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A Middle Western subscriber to 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
recently wrote to the editor: 


“I have often noted 
that though your ed- 
itorial offices are in 
the East, you seem to 
have quite accurate 


information in re- 
gard to agricultural 
problems and con- 
ditions in all parts 
of the United States.” 


ECAUSE The Country Gentleman 

has a truly national viewpoint, 
it has a truly national circulation— 
1,300,000 families who read it each 
month and like its articles on big 
national farm questions—as well as 
its stories and technical departments. 


»¢QUNtTY (jentleman 


The Modern Magazine for 
Leadership Farm Families 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Does the customer who owes you money 
get the most attention? 


ive you spending most of your post- 


age on your slow-paying customers? 
A merchant who runs a large retail store 
overheard one of his best customers say, 
“All I ever get from those people is a 
bill.” 
~The merchant investigated. 

He found that the customers who were 
rated pp (prompt pay) received one com- 
munication from his store per month, 
that customers not so prompt received 
bills and statements more frequently, and 
that those who were very slow pay re- 
ceived the most attention of all. 

He was spending money for postage 
in direct relation to the lack of desirability 
of the customer. 

_ That has been changed. His 
printer has helped him change 
it. The prompt payer now gets 
‘more mail from this store than 


; 


“All I ever see from those people is a 
bill” 1s a criticism of your business 
that your printer can help you correct 


am 


the slow payer. The good customer gets 
opportunities to be a better customer. 
The good customer receives booklets, 
circulars, announcements, illustrated 
letters, all kinds of store news, that. keep 


him and his family interested in this store 


where they have formed a habit of buying. 
Direct advertising is making this store 
a part of its customers’ daily lives, a 
ministrant to their daily needs. 
And this principle applies to other 
businesses besides the retail. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and bindinz 


Do your good customers hear from you 
as frequently as your poor customers? 
Better Paper and Better Printing will 
make your good customers better cus- 
tomers. Printing can bring you more 


customers. If you don’t know a good 


printer, it will pay you to know one. 


To merchants, manufacturers, printers, 
and buyers of printing 
What to say in your direct advertising and 
how to say it is outlined and illustrated in a 
series of books now being issued by S. D. 
Warren Company. Any paper merchant who 
sells Warren’s Standard Printing Papers will 
be glad to put you on his mailing list to 
receive them. Or you can write us direct, 
stating, if possible, the particular problems of 
direct advertising wherein we can be 
of help. S. D. Warren Company, Io! 
Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


better paper, 
better printing 
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A few drops of 
Aqua Velva after 
your morning 
Shave are a guar- 
antee of all-day 
face comfort. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Autumn Garden 


HE garden is less vivid now, the flowers 
Are touched with bronze and veiled in 
amethyst ; 
And yet, today, the love that has been ours, 
Ts still as new as springtime’s silver mist. 
The garden is a place of ghosts that quiver 
Along the grayness of the high stone wall, 
The very scarlet woodbine seems to shiver, 
As if it fears the coming of the fall! 


And yet your hand, in mine, is very 
slender, 
And very soft and very warm and light— 
And in our hearts we hold the vision, ten- 
der, 
Of a forgotten, fragrant summer night. 
The garden does not mock us with its 
ending— 
Can gardens, blessed by romance, ever 
pass ?— 


| It holds a thousand pulse beats, swiftly 


blending, 
As shadow shapes glimpsed in a looking- 
glass. 
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The garden is less thrilling, now, with wonder ; 
The garden is less splendid, now, with 
mirth ; 
But frail June roses will be sleeping under 
The drifting leaves that cloak the tired 
earth: 
And there will be a colorful tomorrow, 
When May and April tenderly touch 
hands ; 
And through the silence of the autumn’s 
sorrow, 
The garden bows its head, and iilestands: 


One day our love, perhaps, will lose the 
burning 
That makes it rise, like fire, against the sky. 
Perhaps our tired hearts will know the turning 
Of flowers that whisper fragrantly, 
““Good-by.” 
And then may we, when autumn lays its 
fingers 
Upon our own, which have so long been 
blessed, 
Still know the perfume of a dream that lingers, 
And be content to bow our heads, and rest. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


earn this 


AFTER-SHAVING secret 
. » this new way to all-day 


face comfort 


DON’T leave your face uncared 
for, if you want all-day smoothness 
and comfort. 


We make talc—but our ex- 
perience leads us to advise 
against powders after shaving. 
We find that powders dry up 
the natural moisture of the skin. 
That’s what they’re made for. 

But after shaving, the skin 
must have the natural moisture 
retained if it is to withstand the 
bite of cold and wind and keep 
in prime condition all day long. 

5 definite 
after-shaving comforts 

Aqua Velva is the newest tri- 
umph of the famous Williams 
shaving specialists. With it, in 
your own home after your morn-. 
ing shave, you can get the fresh, 
youthful, all-day face comfort 


that a skilled masseur imparts. 


Williams 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
WILLIAMS SHAVING SOAP 


AquaVelva. 


First: It gives your face the same tin- 
gling thrill that a cold shower gives 
your body. 

Second: It renders first aid to all the 
little nicks and cuts inflicted by a hur- 
ried razor. 


Third: It imparts an unobtrusive, out- 
door fragrance. 


Fourth: It protects your skin from all 
weather exposure, from wind and sun 


and cold. 


Fifth: It conserves the needed natural 
moisture in your skin. (Powder ab- 
sorbs this necessary moisture—leaves 
the skin dry.) Aqua Velva conditions 
your face and keeps it all day long as 
flexible and comfortable as Williams 
Shaving Cream leaves it. 


The large s-ounce bottle of 
Aqua Velva costs s0c (60c¢ in 
Canada). By mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price if your dealer is 
out of it. 

A free trial is offered you in 
the coupon below. Surely the 
comfort of your face deserves 
the slight annoyance of filling 
out the coupon. Why not mail 
it now? 


Cfree trial offer! 
SEND COUPON BELOW 


‘The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. 49-B 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Canadian address: 1114 St. Patrick St., 
Montreal) 
Send me free test bottle of Aqua Velva. 


SLE. P. 9-25-26 
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NOGAR 
Suit in a 
popular 
style 


By this button you can 
identify the NOGAR Au- 
thorized Representative 


You may deal with him with the 
fullest confidence, and he will 
leave you a copy of your order, 
stating plainly the conditions of 
the sale. Back of him is the 
Nocar Company, the origina- 
tor of utility clothing and the 
leading and largest manufac- 
turer of this type of garment. 


Beware of imitators seeking to 
trade on the Nocar reputation. 


NOGAR Suits are ideal for 


Mechanics Railroad Men 
Drivers Farmers 

Mill Workers Motorists 
Engineers Gunners 
Chauffeurs Fishermen 


—and all men who need extra-duty clothing 


, GARAGE 


re 
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Shake Hands with the NOGAR Man! 


He has saved other men millions 


by the wonderful suit he sells 


The Nocar Man is a good man 
to know. Give him a welcome 
when he calls. 


He comes to tell you of a suit of 
clothes that will outwear two or 
three ordinary suits and cost less 
than any of them. 


In a Nocar Suit you can do 
work that would ruin other 
clothes and always 
make a good appear- 
ance. The wonderful 
Noaar Special Cloth 
is almost tearproof, 
won't burn easily and 
repels water. Made in 
new weaves and at- 
tractive new patterns. 
Nothing likea NoGar 
Suit for gunning, fish- 


Suits & Topcoats 


$1 250% $7 350 


Hunting Suits $ 1 5 50 


Boys’ Suits 


$985 & $1 (85 


Slightly Higher in Canada 


ing or other sports, and NoGcar 
Topeoats are ideal for motoring. 


Nocar Boys’ Suits are just 
the thing for active American 
boys. 


The Nocar Man will show you 
how to save money and get better 
service out of a// your clothes, for 
Nocar garments save your others. 


There is no other cloth- 
ing just like Nocar be- 
cause NoGar Cloth is 
produced by a process 
known to us alone. 
Beware of imitations! 
NoGar garments have 
‘given satisfaction for 
years and are guaranteed. 
A million men can tes- 
'« tify there is nothing like 
them for year-round use. 


NOGAR CLOTHING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory, Reading, Pa., with branch offices at 


New York Philadelphia 


Portland, (Ore.) 


Boston 


Toronto, Can. 


New Haven Houston 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Chicago 


CLOTHES 


Nogar-ments wear like them 


To Men Who Want 
More Money 


Cut loose from poorly paid routine 
work and sell something! 


Nocar Clothing for men and boys 
literally “‘sells on sight.’’ You have 
no real competition because there is 
no other clothing just like it. 

No experience is needed to make sales. 
Every man you meet is a prospect. 
Men say, ‘Why, that is just what 
I’ve been looking for! How much is 
it?’’ When they learn prices are only 
$12.50 to $13.50, the sale is made. 

In railroad yards, mills, machine 
shops and all places where ordinary 
clothes wear out quickly, men se// a 
dozen or more NoGAr Suits at one visit. 


Your income, if you sell Nocar 
Clothing, depends solely on your am- 
bition and industry. If you are satis- 
fied with $50 a week, you can get it 
easily. If you want to make $100 a 
week, or more, the money’s to be 
had, if you go after it. Plenty of 
others are getting it. 

Hundreds of our representatives sell 
Nocar Clothes in their spare hours 
and easily make $25 or $30 a week 
extia money. 


Mail coupon today 


4 for further information. 

- 
Nocar CrotuinG Mere. Co. 
Dept. S-9, Reading, Pa. 

Please send me further information about 
Nocar Clothes for Men(] for Boys (7). 
Check which you are interested in. 

INGING See oso. «5 + at ee a << 3 
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ghting pixture 


for this decorative Riddle 5-light fitment (No. 
2610) regular advertised price $28.50. 
The 25 per cent saving is due to the Riddle 
trade-in allowance. One of the newest Riddle 
productions, embodying the use of heavy bar 
iron, with colorful cast ornaments. Riddle 
Fitments represent the highest quality of ma- 
terials and workmanship. The assurance of 
dependable construction is equally important 
with the authenticity of design which the Rid- 
dle name guarantees. Riddle values are super- 
values at the regular prices—hence the extra- 
ordinary opportunity offered by the: Riddle 
trade-in plan, with the extra 25 per cent saving. 
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Shaded Loht 


N -ideal from practical 
and decorative standpoint 


Riddle Fitments are adapted to the 
new type glass shades which permit 
full advantage to be taken of the 
superior efficiency of the new inside 
frosted Mazda lamps (although they 
may also be used with the round 
frosted ball lamps). Shades permit 
the use of an ample quantity of light 
to obviate gloom, and also diffuse 
and soften the rays in a way that 
prevents glare. Glass shades are es- 
pecially recommended on account 
of their superior light-diffusing quali- 
ties. Many attractive styles are 
available. The shades illustrated are 
shown by courtesy of The Macbeth- 
Evans Company. 


Prices do not include shades or Mazda lamps. 


This 5-light candle fitment 
(No. 2609), companion piece 
to fitment illustrated above, 
may also be had for $21.37 
and your old fixture. Regular 
price $28.50. The trade-in al- 
lowance saves 25 per cent. 


Or for $21.37 and your old 
fixture you tay have this 
semi-ceiling 5-light fitment 
(No. 2611), regularly priced 
$28.50. The saving represents 
the trade-in allowance. 


With the coming of Fall and Winter, you are naturally thinking of 
making your home more attractive and ‘“‘liveable.’’ One of the most 
important questions is the lighting. As the days grow shorter, the 
lighting hours are longer. A national survey shows that the average 
home is poorly lighted, and that many of the fixtures used do not 
answer the modern requirements of good style and adequate illumi- 
nation. Now is the time to think about your own lighting fixtures. 
Are they all that they should beP Why not trade them in for new 
Riddle Decorative Lighting Fitments? 


Save 25% 


by the Riddle trade-in plan 


The Riddle trade-in plan makes it possible to secure genuine Riddle 
Fitments—the standard of home lighting —at even less than the usual 
low cost. Under this plan you receive a 25 per cent discount on a 
new Riddle Fitment for every old fixture traded in. Every Riddle 
Fitment bears a tag with the nationally advertised price—so you 
know exactly what your saving is. The illustrations on this page 
give an idea of some of the savings available. There are many other 
beautiful Riddle Fitments to choose from; wall brackets as well as 
central pieces, all in the colorful Riddle Decoration which is guaran- 
teed permanent and which adds so much to the appearance of the 
home. If you are not acquainted with a Riddle Dealer advertising 
the trade-in allowance, write us for his name and folder illustrating 
the new Riddle styles. 

THE EDWARD N. RIDDLE COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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A popular 5-light dining- 
room fitment (No. 2520)—an 
unusual value at the regular 
price, $23.50. Trade-in price, 


$17.62 and your old fixture — 


a saving of 25 per cent. 


Semi-ceiling 5-light fitment 
for living-room (No. 2522), 
available under the Riddle 
trade-in allowance plan for 
$17.62 and your old fixture. 
Regular price, $23.50. 


When you bought your car, you took good care to get a good one. Why 
iot take a little care, now that winter’s in the offing, to see that it is 


heltered well? 


Chere is a very easy and inexpensive way to make any garage secure and 
iresafe. Line its walls and ceilings with Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard. 


sheetrock is pure gypsum cast in broad, high sheets that saw and nail like 
umber. It comes all ready to use. Needs only to be nailed to the joists or 


tudding. Will not burn, ignite or transmit fire; will not warp or buckle. 


nsulates against damp, cold and heat. 


Neather-tight, smooth, flat wall and ceiling surfaces are assured by the per- 
ected Sheetrock reinforced joint system. Nail up the Sheetrock — apply the 
ement and fabric joint reinforcing—and the wall is ready for a paint that can 
ye washed down with a hose. A clean, comfortable garage and workshop in one. 


SHEETROCK 


The 


2 designs from National Architectural Prize 
Jontest have been compiled in an attractive book. 
end $1.00 and this coupon to Fireproofing 
Yept. W, U. S. Gypsum Co., 205 W. Monroe 
treet, Chicago, Ill. 
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Copyright 1926, United Sta sypsum Co. 


If you have an unlined garage, line it with 

Sheetrock. If you are building a garage, make 
the walls and ceilings of Sheetrock. In either 
case, the cost is low. 


Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies has 
Sheetrock or can get it for you promptly. Insist 
on the genuine—made only by the United 
States Gypsum Company — every board 
branded with the US G Sheetrock label. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: 
205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLBOARD 
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UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. 30, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 


Send me free booklet, “Sheetrock Walls.” 
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Housecleaning i 1s done for the sake of health as well as appearance. Old Dutch wades right 


ats 
into the job and assures healthful cleanliness as well as a bright, sparkling appearance. 


Bathroom, kitchen, stove, refrigerator, painted walls, painted furniture, window- sills, door- 
steps, metal fixtures, statuary, etc., all respond to the magic touch of Old Dutch. 


Laboratory tests prove that surfaces cleaned with Old Dutch are wholesome and hygienically 
clean, because Old Dutch erases all dirt and dangerous invisible impurities. 


There’s s nothing else like Old Dutch. It is composed of a natural detergent; free from harsh, 
scratchy grit, acid and caustic. To the eye a fine powder—the microscope shows that its particles 
are flaky and fl it shaped. They work like thousands of tiny erasers, removing all uncleanliness with- 
out scratching. It is this efficiency that makes Old Dutch so thorough and economical. 


As hr cleanliness is the saf eguard to health, so Old Dutch is your safeguard to 


healthful cleanliness. 


Saves work—goes farther —lasts longer 


©1926 The C. P. Ca 
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